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MJSWHAT  less  than  twenty  years  ago  was  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  the  first  weekly  journal  devoted  to  photography.     The  step  was  at 


time  believed  by  many  to  be  a  hazardous  adventure.  Photography  was  supposed 
to  be  not  sufficiently  mature,  photographers  not  sufficiently  interested  in  photographic 
Iitezature^  to  render  such  an  enterprise  successfiil .  It  is  true  that  photographic  jour- 
|$bm  was  then  in  its  feeble  infancy,  and  that  since  then  many  journals  devoted  to  the  art 
been  bom,  and  are  dead  and  forgotten ;  but  the  Photographic  News  having  at  once 
le  good  its  claims  to  the  suffrages  of  photographers,  and  supplied  the  wants  it  was 
to  meet,  has  steadily  gone  forward,  yearly  acquiring  a  deeper  and  a  firmer  position 
Itiie  regard  and  confidence,  as  well  as  in  the  number,  of  its  fiiends  and  readers, 
writing  the  Preface  to  its  Twentieth  Volume  we  look  back  on  its  progress,  and  regard 
I  present  healthy  and  stable  position,  Avith  very  profound  thankfulness  and 
•^-'action. 

The  aims  with  which  we  began  remain  the  samCi  although  much  extended  and 

oped  in  application.     At  the  outset  we  announced  our  aim  to  be  the  guide  and 

ctor  of  the  beginner,  the  medium  of  communication  and  interchange  of  ideas 

een  more  advanced  students,  and  the  recorder  of  all  improvements  and  discoveries 

may  take  place  in  the  art  or  in  the  allied  sciences.    This  position,  and  something 

e,  we  believe  we  have  succeeded  in  filling.     We  have,  we  believe,  had  the  satisfaction 

itiating  and  stimulating,  as  well  as  chronicling,  progress.     We  have  endeavoured  to 

the  research  of  the  investigator,  as  well  as  to  record  it3  results  ;  to  enforce  art-culture 


':% 


amongst  photograpliers,  as  well  us  afford  materials  in  aid  of  aucb  culture  ;  to  uphold  the  ^. 
scientific  status  ;  and  to  consider  and  maintain  its  interest,  and  those  of  its  votaries,  -~ 
whether  regarded  as  an  art,  a  science,  or  an  industry.     The  task  of  watching  the  ''. 
progress,  in  its  every  phase,  of  the  art  throughout  the  world,  and  publishing  a  sufficient 
record;  of  gathering,  weighing,  selecting,  estimating  and  rejecting,  discussbg,  condemn- 
ing, ^proving,  and  preserving  the  facts,  suggestions,  modifications,  and  improvemoits  . 
which  present  themselves  from  time  to  time  for  consideration,  is  not  a  light  one;  but  we 
are  sustained  in  it  by  the  hearty  co-opeiiition  of  many  hundreds  of  correspondents  and 
contributors,  and  by  the  confidence  and  approval  we  have  had  in  the  past  firom  thousands 
of  readers.     We  have  nothing  to  add  beyond  saying  that  we  shall  not  willingly  &11  . 
short  of  the  past.    We  will  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  things ;  and  in  all 
respects  make  our  journal  worthy  at  once  of  the  confidence  and  of  the  aid  it  has  hitherto 
so  bountifiilly  received. 

Thanking  the  large  circle  of  contributors,  correspondents,  and  readers  we  have 
met  in  our  pages  in  the  past,  and  hopmg  to  meet  them  not  less  satisfactorily  in  the  future, 
we  conclude  1^  wisliing  every  one  of  them  a  successful  and  happy  New  Year. 
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PHOTOORiPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE    STUDIO 

Thi  PKOToatiPBio  NtTioa*!.  Uallikt  AauR. 
A  MORH  or  two  hack  we  had  ■  mj  kboat  portrftiU  la  oi| 
•ad  portraits  bj  aua-paiattng,  and  poiatad  oat  that  th« 
ganaral  rnT)  of  portrait!  echibited  at  tiia  Rojal  Academji 
and  id  limiUc  coUeotioiu,  wars  by  Da  means  ramarkable  fot 
Terj  high  art,  and  that  firat-oIsM  photographara  light  aad 
posa  thflir  litbirs  with  at  niach  tatta  aa  tatoir  /aire.  I' 
oar  ba«t  photographara  hara  aoaietiaies  failed  to  make  th« 
prograsi  that  might  be  axpacted  from  them  aftar  many 
jrears' study  and  training,  it  is  due,  we  think,  to  tha  aire 
atanoa  that  thej  are  taking  op  with  tha  most  difficult  branch 
of  tha  art. 

A  paintar  ii  ofteo  able  to  secure  a  libensss  of  an 
dividaal,  hut  fails,  neTarthelass,  in  producing  an  artiatii] 
pietura,  while  there  are  otheis,  again,  of  whose  work  one 
says,  "  It  ii  Tery  nioe  and  very  pretty,  but  it  ii  not  a  bit 
like  yon."  Wa  atk  any  impartial  critic  to  look  through  a 
oollection  of  portrait-pictares  by  Adam  Salomon,  Rajlaadar, 
LoMcher,  Petach,  Frits  Luokaidt,  or  Bargamasco,  to  name 
promisoaoaslj  the  work  of  five  good  photographers  in  fire 
oapitals  of  Europe,  and  to  compare  these  with  tha  oil  por- 
traits by  artists  m  tha  same  cities,  and  we  will  nudartaka 
to  say  that  not  only  in  respect  to  fidelity,  hat  poso  and 
artiatio  ezaellenoe,  the  photographeis  will  not  tall  muoh 
short,  if  the;  do  at  all,  of  the  paintings.  We  will  say 
more:  that  the  leading  photographsn  of  London  and  other 
large  capitals  rendei  a  man  or  woman  mora  tiuthfally  than 
do  seoond-olass  portrait  painters  in  the  same  cities.  We 
are  not  talking  o*  ■'  New  Road  photography  ''  any  mora  than 
of  tha  danbeis  of  signboards ;  but  we  are  awertiLg  that  the 
beat  photographers  in  tha  kingdom  (whose  number,  we 
admit,  coald  very  well  be  reckoned  oa  the  fingers)  do  quite 
as  good  portrait-work  as  tha  majority  of  those  painters  who 
show  portrait  work  in  the  Academy. 

Tt  may  be  said  that  portraiture  is  just  tbe  weak  point  of 
our  painters,  and  no  doubt  this  ia  so.  Portrait-paiutiug,  as 
wa  hare  said,  is  a  very  difficult  art,  but  for  that  vary  reason 
we  hold  it  to  be  ezceediugly  creditable  on  tha  part  of  our 
bast  photogisphers  that  they  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
ovarcominff  the  many  difficultiea  met  witb.  And  now  that 
pbotograpueta  bate  succeeded  in  the  art  of  producing  good 
and,  in  some  oasea,  very  eicallent  portrait  pictures,  ro  wi<h 
to  oall  attention  once  mote  to  a  project  whiuh  has  already 
been  debated  in  these  oolnmna — it  ia  that  of  a  Photographic 
National  Gallery.  Wa  have  photographers  now  who  are 
artiata,  and  wa  have  a  method,  too,  of  producing  ptrmansnt 
pietatea.  Mr.  McLachlan,  of  Uanohester,  and  Hr.  Badeu- 
Pritchatd,  of  Woolwich,  have  been  especially  prominent  in 
urging  saob  a  scheme  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  the 
latter,  we  believe,  patting  forth  a  practical  plan  for  the 
formation  of  snoh  a  collection,  at  a  lecture  delivered  by 
hfm  seven  or  eight  years  ago  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution. 

The  carbon  process  and  collotype  methods  have  so  mnoh 

improved  of  late  that  the  production  of  portraits  of  this 

kind — aa  permanent  in  their  natnre  as  oil  paintings — would 

exhibit  DO  difficulty  at  all.     The  ohief  objection,  so  far  as 

we  have  heard,  ii  not  the  fear  of  producing  prints  that  ware 

not  peimanent,  so  mnoh  as  to  gat  good  portnuts  that  are 

^^  picturea  at  tha  same  time.      Indeed,  we   have  heard  man 

Q   ncetile  to  photography,  and  all   things  photographic,  fer- 

j|  venity  remark  that  if  snch  a  gallery  ever  comes  to  be  esta- 

1^  blished,  a  fleeting  and  not  a  permanent  printing  method 

^   ahnald  be  chcaen,  for  tha  vary  raaaon  that  all  the  "  atroci- 

tisa"  would  pariah  aognet  oi  later.    Sacb  paopla'a  idea  of 


pE^oiqgqi^Mo-'  porf^ai}s  :|i!is'llo«jy-4ga(ite3|  Vy^^g^DciDpoth  ; 
tJi'  Iqi^fiMgiis  tollpotran  iir-pdiii^U.tl^i»r(rM.'M  s4en*>iB  : 
many  homes  in  which  photography  of  evury  age  and  every 
qaality  is  i^iwieg^,;  A:  tamilj  alt>gfi(  thAt.^qtaiVB.-pot- 
traits  of  frimitbt,  :dMeisud,-.pethtpe,:  Cftbilty  .$aaO>.'agB;  ot 
picturea  that  ha'rt  Veofl'taVeb'  bj  fh'eVillli^tf  pbdtdgApher 
whan  earte.'-iU-i-iiit^  liiat  came  into  being,  are  scarcely  likely 
to  present  priata  of  a  Rrst-rate  order,  and  their  inferior 
aspect  is  still  further  increased  by  being  in  juitapodtioa 
with  other  portralla  taken  but  the  other  day  by  a  RobiusoiL 
or  a  Blancnard.  Such  albums  as  these  never  fairly  repra. 
sent  the  art  of  photography,  bnt  as,  unfortnnately,  they 
exist  in  many  households,  they  always  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  the  new  art  from  advancing  beyond  a  certain  iplMte. 

In  the  ease  of  a  oolluotion  of  oalebrities,  men  and  womeii 
who  hare  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  the  photo- 
graphers who  would  be  eulrasted  with  the  daty  of  aeauring 
portraits  would,  as  a  matter  ofconrse,  be  experienced  bott 
in  the  art  and  tsahnioality  of  the  proccas.  There  would  be 
no  fear  that  a  collection  of  oddities  wonld  be  formed,  while 
tha  adoption  of  a  uniform  and  quiet  style  would  impart  an 
unobtruBiveneas  and  modesty  to  the  pictures  which  perhapa 
all  photographic  portraits  should  possess.     If  the   pioturaa 

re  well  and  oarefally  executed,  of  asiaenot  aoamall  as  to 

juiradoae  examination  to  obaerre  features,  we  feel  sure  that 
a  Photographic  National  Uallary  would  attain  to  consider- 
able importance,  and  be  studied  by  everybody  witb  interest. 
Tbere  is  only  one  body  in  London  whioh,  to  our  knowlodfre, 
has  gone  Byatematiaally  into  the  matter  of  fortniag  a  gallery 
of  this  kind.  Many  clubs  and  societies  own  an  album  with 
portraits  of  mamben,  bat  theae  collections  have  many  of  the 
faults  of  tha  family  rolnmes  to  which  we  have  just  alladed. 
But  the  Wbitafriars'  Club,  in  Lnd^ate  Giroos,  whioh  naia- 
bera  many  men  well  known  in  literature  and  the  drama 
among  ila  membera,  is  in  tbe  pcasesaion  of  a  large  series  of 
port raita executed  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  which,  while 
of  some  oonsiderable  aitislic  merit,  are  of  such  dimensiona 
(15  inches  by  12  inches)  as  to  t>e  both  handaome  and 
well  proportioned  for  hanging  purpcaea.  That  such  a  schema 
.  will  one  of  theae  days  come  into  being, 
which  QO  doubt  can  be  felt,  and  the  on^ 
question  really  ia  how  long  it  will  be  delayed.  Every 
year  that  passes  loses  to  us  some  face  we  should 
delight  to  cherish,  for  nvgativea  taken  years  ago  get  mis- 
broken,  and  are  then  beyond  our  power.  At  Munich 
I  a  very  &ne  gallery,  repreaenting.  as  well  as  it  can. 
It  paiutiug,  and  in  the  autechamber  are  half-a- 
Fonnders  of  the  gallery.  Were  we  so 
to  collect  the  portraits  of  the  fonndera  ofphoto- 
^-^  ./e   ehonld  have  some    difficulty    even   now.     Of 

Nicephore  Nidpce,  the  first  practical  camera  photographer, 
there  is,  we  htilieve,  no  portrait  extant,  and  of  M.  Dagucrre 
but  very  few  pioCuies  are  now  to  be  found  ;  Mr.  Alderman 
Mayall,  of  Brighton,  being,  we  think,  the  only  English 
possessor  of  a  neBative  of  that  talented  inventor.  Fox 
Talbot,  we  are  glad  to  say,  we  have  stilt  with  ua,  and  it  is 

r  fervent  hope  that  thia  father  of  photography  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  apared  ua  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Then 
there  are  auoh  men  aa  the  Duke  of  ^Vellington,  of  whom  it 
'^  poaaibla  there  maybe  a  Daguerreotype  of  some  sort 

istencs  ;    and  literary  men  like  Macaniay,  Thackeray, 

Hallam,  &c.,  whoaa  images  we  would  not  willingly  lot  fade 
away.  Oil  paintinga  in  plenty  we  hare  of  these  distin- 
guianed  individuala,  bat  who,  one  hundred  years  henoa, 
would  cars  to  see  a  painted  portrait  of  the  victor  of 
Waterloo,  if  they  conld  gaie  upon  a  veritable  shadow  of 
the  great  man,  that  has  been  caught  up  and  fixed  for  ever  ? 
Sooner  or  later,  we  aay,  a  Photographio  National  Gallery 
must  be  formed,  and  as  our  photographera  are  now  aome- 
ig  of  artiita,  and  wa  can  piodace  pictures  in  permanent 
pigments,  there  oan  be  nothing  gained  by  postponing  the 
eatablidimeat  of  snoh  a  gallery  any  longer. 


the  history  of  paiutiug,  and  ii 
'         portraits  of  the  ton 
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TTTE  Experiments  between  Ordinary  Light  and  Violet 

KaTS — EXTRAORDINART    ReDUCHON    IN    TiHE  OF    EXPO- 
SURE. 

)L  BoiviN,  of  Mans,  to  whom  we  already  owe  several  inte- 
resting  communications  upon  the  subject  of  dry  collodion, 
has  communicated  to  me  the  details  of  a  process  by  means 
of  which  he  obtains  plates  as  sensitive  as  those  secured  by 
the  wet  process.  Ue  begins  by  well  cleaning  his  plates  in 
potash  or  soda  solution,  he  washes  them  in  onlinary  water, 
and,  finally,  covers  tbem  by  means  of  a  rag  with  a  thick 
mixture  of  chalk  and  water.  According  to  his  notion, 
success  depends,  in  the  case  of  dry  plates,  in  cleaning  the 
glass  with  an  cUkaline  substance,  while  the  employment  of 
an  acid  under  such  circumstances  is,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
dispensable in  the  preparation  of  wet  plates.  When  the 
glass  plates  are  to  be  used  the  white  that  covers  them  is 
removed  with  a  bit  of  flannel,  and,  finally,  a  camePs  hair 
brush  is  passed  over  the  surface.  The  plates  are  then 
covered  with  a  solution  made  up  as  follows : — 


Albumen 
Water  ... 
Ammonia 


...  30  cub.  cents. 

...  70 

lto2 


»> 


>i 


The  mixture  is  beaten  to  a  snow,  allowed  to  stand  a 
while  and  is  then  filtered,  after  which  it  is  applied  to  the 

C*  tee.  When  the  plates  albnmenised  in  this  way  have 
n  well  desiccated  they  are  put  awa^  into  a  plate  box. 
They  are  collodionized  with  old  coUodion,  or,  at  any  rate, 
with  a  mixture  of  old  and  new  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  the  former  to  two  thirds  of  the  latter.  The  sensi- 
tianglof  the  film  is  undertaken  in  a  bath  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver         8  grammes 

Acetate  of  lead  1  gramme 

Water ..  100  cub.  cents. 

Acetic  add      a  few  drops 

M.  Boivin  recommends  that  the  silver  bath  should  be 
exposed  for  a  long  time  to  full  daylight,  and  then  filtered ; 
in  this  way  he  asserts  that  fogging  is  avoided,  a  defect  so 
often  observed  upon  dry  films  during  the  development  of 
the  same. 

The  plates  remain  in  the  sensitizing  bath  for  the  space  of 
three  minutes,  and  then  tney  are  washed  first  of  all  in 
water  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  further  with 
pure  rain  water.  Then  there  is  poured  successively  over 
the  surface  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  of  three  per 
cent,  strength,  and  another  of  gallic  acid  of  one  per  cent., 
and,  without  washing,  a  preservative  varnish  composed 
of— 

Water       100  cub.  cents. 

Pure  dextrine      9  grammes 

Gum  arable  1  gramme 

The  gum  and  dextrine  are  dissolved  in  warm  water,  to 
which  is  added  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  the  solution  is 
filtered  before  use. 

Plates  prepared  in  this  manner  are  put  into  a  drying 
cupboard  so  that  they  mav  be  dri^  uniformly  imd 
thoroughly,  and  will  then  be  fgund  to  retain  their  sensitive 
qualities  for  a  fortnight  at  least  The  flask  containing  the 
preservative  varnish  must  be  put  away  in  a  cool,  fresh 
I^ace,  where  the  temperature  is  a  regular  one ;  under  these 
circumstances  it  may  oe  kept  a  long  time  without  becoming 
turbid  or  decomposed. 

The  time  of  exposure  in  the  case  of  plates  of  this  kind 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  tne  lens  employed. 
With  a  landscape  lens  of  quarter-plate  size,  and  a  diaphragm 
of  a  centimetre  opening,  ten  seconds  to  a  minute  will  suf- 
fioe  for  the  production  of  a  elich^. 

To  devalop  the  image  it  is  necenary,  firFt  of  all,  to 


plunge  the  plate  into  pure  water,  and  then  into  a  tepid 
water  bath  ;  afterwards  the  plate  is  immersed  in  : 

Water        250  cub.  cents. 

Gallic  acid  1  gramme 

PyrojBfallic  acid     0*3    „ 

Acetic  acid 3  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol       ...        ...        ...        ...      3        „ 

Before  immersing  the  film,  there  is  added  to  the  bath  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  (3  per  cent, 
strength)  and  a  few  drops  of  acetate  of  lead  of  the  same 
strength,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  When 
the  plate  has  remained  some  mmutes  in  the  bath,  it  is 
taken  out  again,  and  a  trace  of  a  3  per  cent  solution  of 
silver  is  added.  The  cliche  plunged  a  second  time  into 
this  energetic  reducing  ligent  soon  becomes  developed  in 
all  its  details ;  further,  silver  may  be  added,  shoula  it  be 
deemed  desirable. 

The  process  of  intensifying  is  carried  on  as  usual,  and 
the  image  is  finally  fixed  by  a  20  per  cent,  hyposulphite 
solution. 

M.  Boivin  t!iii3  seta  out  the  theory  of  this  process.  The 
albumen  is  employed  not  only  to  give  adhesion  to  the  col- 
lodion, but  more  especially  to  endow  the  sensitive  film 
with  an  organic  substance  susceptible  of  absorbing  iodine, 
which  is  set  free  by  the  action  of  light  The  acetate  of 
lead  in  the  silver  bath  acts  in  the  same  way  as  acetic  acid, 
namely,  to  prevent  the  plates  from  fogging,  but  with  this 
di£ference,  that  there  is  no  retarding  action. 

The  influence  of  light  upon  the  sensitizing  bath  is  made 
manifest  by  the  reduction  of  organic  matter,  which,  after- 
wards separated  by  filtration,  is  no  longer  the  cause  of 
frequent  logging,  so  rife  among  dry  plates. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  employea  after  sensitizing  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  the  last  traces  of 
nitrate  of  silver  that  remain  after  washing  into  phosphate 
of  silver,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  light.  These  traces,  if 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  promptly 
change  the  impressioned  film.  Gallic  acid  possesses  the 
double  property  of  acting  as  a  sensitizer,  and  as  a  pre- 
server of  sensitiveness. 

Not  only  does  the  preservative  varnish  protect  the 
iodide  of  silver  from  contact  with  the  air,  but,  like  the 
albumen,  it  absorbs  the  iodine  that  is  set  free  during  the 
exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  camera ;  it  also  prevents  all 
molecular  change  in  the  film  when  drying.  The  least 
washing,  especially  with  warm  water,  suffices  to  remove 
the  varnish,  so  that  the  reducing  agent  when  spplied  at 
once  acts  upon  the  latent  image. 

Tlie  addition  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  lead 
to  the  reducing  or  developing  agent  augments  the  energy 
of  the  latter  very  considerably,  and  permits  the  securing 
of  cliches  of  a  brownish-green  tone  which  yield  very 
vigorous  prints. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  early  to  speak  of  the 
matter,  the  new  system  of  lighting  with  violet  light,  sug- 
gested by  M.  Scotellari,   seems  to   gain  a  great  many 
disciples.    M.  Scotellari  has  arranged^  at  the  establish- 
ment of  MM.  Gilles  Fr^res,  a  studio  based  upon  his 
principles,  from  which  the  incredulous  make  their  exit  ai 
converts.    We  ourselves  assisted  the  other  day  at  one  o: 
the  experiments,  and  we  were  at  once  struck  by  th( 
change  that  comes  over  the  face ;  it  is  indeed  a  transfer 
matiou  that  comes  over  everr  one  who  penetrates  thi 
violet  atelier.    The  violet  tint  lends  to  one*s  physiognomy 
a  strange  charm,  and  one  may  almost  say  that  the  mos 
ugly  sitter  changes  at  once,  and  assumes  a  beauty  which  h 
did  not  possess  until  illuminated   by  this  harmoniov 
light 

The  experiment  was  as  follows : — A  collodionixed  p? 
was  exposed  to  the  extent  of  one-half  upon  a  sitter  ligl 
up  by  ordinary  light  in  one  part  of  the  studio,  an  e3 
sure  of  sixty  seconds  being  given :  then  upon  the  sec 
half  of  the  collodionized  plate,  after  the  sitter  had  1 
placed  where  he  was  illnminated  by  violet  light,  was  \i 
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a  secoad  image,  but  thia  time  with  an  eipMure  of  twenty 
seconds  oolv.  la  developiag,  the  pUte  was  treated  as  if 
it  had  receired  bat  one  exposure,  and  two  images  were 
developed,  both  having  the  same  amount  of  vigour  \  in  the 
end  it  was  found  that  while  in  the  second  case,  with  the 
use  of  violet  light,  nothiog  had  been  lost  hj  shortening 
the  exposure,  the  pscnUar  mode  of  illumiaation  had  added 
to  the  detail  of  the  picture. 

From  this  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  with  an  expo- 
sure of  twenty  seconds  in  violet  light,  it  is  poaaible  to 
obtain  the  same  result  which,  under  ordinarf  oircum- 
stances,  requires  a  period  of  sixtj  seconds.  We  shall  Uke 
the  libertf  of  returning  to  this  subject  on  the  occasion 
of  other  comparative  experimenta  at  which  we  have 
promised  to  aasiat.  Ernest  Lacan. 


photogra 


THAT  DOG. 
Bt  Roauv  ukY. 
Abodv  three  o'clock  one  afteTDooo,  a  week  oi  two  ago,  an 
elderly  ladj  brought  an  immeaselj  fat,  shaggy  dog  to  b« 
'  '  graphad.  I  took  hsr  word  for  its  being  a  dog.  othar- 
r  might  have  taken  it  for  a  bnffalo  or  a  bear,  i 
iaad  that  the  day  was  dull,  and  being  Daoember  it  wai 
rattier  lata  to  take  a  dog,  and  wished  her  to  bring  it  in  the 
morniag.  Then  she  began.  '■Oh!  no;  I'm  sare  he'll  be 
good,  and  the  light  doesn't  make  any  diCFereooe  for  a  dog  -, 
there's  no  modelling  of  the  face,  no  delicaie  gradations  of 
light  wanted,  don't  you  see?"  I  didn't  quite  see,  though  '. 
said  nothing,  but  thought  I  should  like  to  see  the  photo 
grsphsr  that  oould  get  any  delicate  gradations  oat  oF  that 
dog.  "  Yon  know,  he's  the  son  of  a  celebrated  dog,  aud  hU 
grandfather  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  call  him 
Jnlios  Css^ar."  I  didn't  feel  particularly  interested  in  his 
ancestors,  bnt  felt  sorry  his  grandfather  arrived  at  yeara  of 
matnriCy.  I  said  I'd  try  a  plate  as  she  was  going  away 
to-morrow,  and  couldn't  possibly  oome  again,  so  they  were 
ushered  into  the  stodio;  When  the  dark  rooni  assistant 
heard  the  footsteps  and  creaking  floor,  he  took  one  hurried 
glance  at  the  huge  beast,  and  bolted  himself  in  the  dark 
room,  only  emerging  on  my  assaring  him  that  it  wasn't  one 
of  the  animals  escaped  from  a  menagerie  then  in  town. 

The  dog  was  qniet  and  docile  enough,  and  when  his 
mistress  began  again  to  tell  me,"  You  Know  his  name  is 
Jolius  Caisr,  and  his  grandfather  belonged  tS  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales,"  &o.,  be  laid  bis  head  down  and  went  to  sleep.  He 
was  evidently  nsed  to  those  words.  She  wanted  him  in  a 
standing  position,  to  "show  his  fignre,"  as  she  said.  I 
thought  that  if  there  were  any  figure  in  an  old  ball-frog 
swelled  up  by  eating  dried  apples,  that  the  dog  would  be 
just  the  correct  thing.  Just  then  the  assistant  came  ont  with 
the  plate,  on  which  we  oould  take  three  oarta-piotura].  We 
eommenoed  to  pose  him,  and,  as  we  didn't  keep  a  portable 
crane  in  the  establishment,  we  had  to  raise  oim  by  onr 
united  efiorts.  We  sneoeeded,  though  I've  had  a  lame  back 
ever  since.  The  lady  said  she'd  sit  on  one  side  of  the  studio 
and  talk  to  him,  as  sbs  wanted  him  profile  in  one,  and  she 
commenced  to  tell  ma  of  the  profile  of  his  grandfather,  who 
belonged  to  tha  Prince  of  Wales,  &o.  He  then  went  to 
sleep  again.  We  lifted  him  up,  and  got  him  so  as  to  show 
hie  profile.  Jnet  asl  wasaboat  toexpose,  the  lady  requested 
me  to  wait  a  minute,  as  the  expression  wasn't  quite  right  i 
and  she  began  to  tell  me  of  the  expression  of  his  grandfather, 
who  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  &c  I  smiled  a  sickly 
smile,  ana  the  dog  slipped  under  the  table.  We  hauled 
him  up  again,  and  this  time  I  managed  to  get  the  cap  off, 
and  everything  went  on  smoothly  for  about  two  seoouds, 
when  the  lady  began  to  speak  again,  aod  the  dog,  fancying 


I  didn't  blame  the  dog,  but 
and  got  ready  for  the  next  exposure.  This  time  (be  lady 
thought  a  biscuit  would  be  sure  to  attract  him,  as  he  was 
such  a  pet  dog,  as  his  grandfather  wm  of  the  Prinoe  of 


Wales,  &0.  We  got  him  standing  again,  looking  as  sober 
and  elegant  as  a  oow  on  ice.  He  seemed  quite  steady,  and 
I  exDoeed.  I  hadn't  exposed  more  than  three  seconds  befora 
the  lady  said,  "Biscuit!  won't  Julius  Casar  have  a  biscuit?" 
Jalios  thonght  be  would,  and  walked  over  to  get  it.  Of 
oourse,  that  ooe  was  spoiled  ;  and  then  for  the  last  spaoe  on 
the  plate.  Next  time  he  was  posed  nicely,  and  the  exprei- 
■iou  pronounced  quite  benevolent,  so  under  favourable 
circnmstances  I  began.  Just  then  Julins  Cvsar  wagged 
his  tail,  upsetting  a  table  behind  him,  and  smashing  a  rase 
and  things.  The  lady  said  she  was  so  glad  it  didn't  fall  on 
him,  as  he  might  have  been  hurt. 

1  sent  that  plate  into  the  dark  room,  and  while  the  assis- 
tant got  another  ready,  I  went  and  made  out  the  bill  for 
damages.  I  mildly  insistsd  on  trying  to  get  bim  still 
I  myself  next  time,  and  she  must  try  and  pnt  up  with  a  foll- 
'  face  view  of  him. 

She  seemed  in  deep  distreas  at  that,  as  she  said  the 
Prinoe  of  Wales  had  inch  a  nice  photograph  cf  his  grand- 
father taken  profile. 

I  began  to  Mel  still  more  sorrowful  about  his  grandfather, 
and  dropped  a  silent  tearof  perspiration,  bnt  wanton  withmy 
foonssing.  Next  time  I  managed  him  niosly  for  nbout  ten 
seoonds,  when  the  lady  began  again  to  tell  me  of  JoUlU 
Oasar's  grandfather,  ko.  That  seemed  to  be  a  soi^  o( 
evening  prayer  for  the  dog,  and  he  lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep.  Hy  patience  was  ^ting  exhausted,  and  somehow 
I  got  a  little  tired  of  hearing  of  his  grandfather,  so  I  aaked 
her  if  she'd  mind  going  into  the  other  room.  I  promised 
her  I  wouldn't  take  bim  till  I  was  sure  he  had  a  pleaaant 
eipreosion,  so  she  went,  at  which  I  was  glad,  as  I  oonld 
hoar  the  assistant  indulging  in  some  ornamental  language 
In  the  dark  room,  but  he  is  a  married  man,  so  I  excns*d 
him.  The  last  twoexposnres  I  managed  to  get  on  pretty 
well  with,  and  it  was  too  lata  to  take  another,  at  any  rat^ 

I  gave  Julius  Casar  to  understand  it  was  ^1  over,  and 


it  parting  kicked  bim  gently  for  hii  mother.  I  told  the 
lady  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  tolerable  one, 
and  was  much  pleaasd  to  hear  her  say,  "iTl  didn't  think  it 
was  good,  she  thought  she  could  come  in  the  morning,  as 
she  wanted  a  good  ono."  As  I  hadn't  a  day  to  spare,  I 
said  it  would  do  very  nioely.  and  she  went,  after  giving  me 
full  particalan  aoDCerning  Julius  Csisar's  grandfather,  &o. 
We  printed  some  off,  and  it  was  a  very  fair  likeness  of  the 
beast.  Yon  oould  see  which  was  the  right  side  up  by  the 
carpet,  and  you  oould  make  sure  it  wsen't  a  girsfle,  though 
that  was  about  all.  It's  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  didc/t 
corae  in  uain  ;  and  I  think    if   I  had  to  choose  between 

;hotograpEing  two  babies  during  an  earthquake,  or  that 
og,  rd  take  my  chanoas  on  the  earthquake. 


PBINTING-IN  BACKGR0DND8. 

BT  Da.  LIESEOAMQ.* 

It  notnnfreqnently  happens  that  the  photographer  desiret  to 
print  a  portrait  with  a  different  background,  or  to  give  a 
undscape  a  cloud-sky,  or  to  impart  to  some  picture  a  sort 
of  framework  which  may  have  been  secured  upon  another 
negative. 

In  the  first  oase,  the  photographer  deairea  to  anb- 
atitute,  probably,  a  more  even  background  for  the 
defective  one  of  the  portrait-cliche  itself.  The  ordl- 
nary  way  of  cutting  out  a  shape  in  paper  to  cover 
the  background,  and  attaching  it  to  the  negative  when 
printing,  yields  such  a  hard  outline  round  the  figure  that 
uow-a-days,  when  there  is  little  retouching  done,  it  can  no 
longer  be  used.  The  following  prooeas,  on  the  other  hand, 
givea  a  very  soft  outline,  as  beautiful,  indeed,  as  that  of 
the  original  negative  : — 

Upon  the  collodion  aide  of  the  negatire  is  lud  a  pieea 
of  yellow  paper,  and  upon  the  latter  ia  traced,  by  the  aid 
of  a  pencil,  an  outline  of  the  figure,  holding  up  both  againat 
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tbe  light  io  order  to  do  bo.  With  s  tharp  penknife  the 
figure  ia  then  cat  oat  of  the  yellow  paper,  the  same  being 
pnt  upon  a  pUte  of  gUas  to  iacilitat«  the  operation.  The 
onter  portion,  which  lepresenta  tbe  backgronnd,  is  then 
Attached,  by  nteanfi  of  gnm,  to  the  reverse  Bide  of  the 
Degative.  When  neceuuy,  a  little  modiflcatioa  of  the 
nuuk  may  be  m&nsged  with  «  brash  and  some  cinnabar, 
the  pigment  being  ^ao  applied  on  the  glass  aide  of  the 
negative.  On  the  collodion  aide  of  the  negatire,  the  out- 
line may  alio  be  farther  softened  with  a  stamp  and 
graphite. 

From  thia  negative  a  print  is  now  obtained,  the  nortrait 
having,  of  course,  a  white  background.  If  the  backgroand 
is  to  be  shaded  or  vignetted,  there  is  placed  upon  the 
printing  frame  a  vignette  niaak,  or  a  piece  of  wood  with  an 
oval  opening,  the  onder  edges  of  which  are  bevelled,  this 
latter  being  placed  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  glass  plate.  ' 

The  print  npon  a  white  ^onnd  is  laid,  picture-side 
uppermost,  upon  a  strong  piece  of  patent  plate-glass  ; 
npon  it  is  pnt  an  oval  or  angnlar  maak  of  black  paper,  and 
upon  this  the  neg&tire  of  the  background  to  be  printed-io, 
wnat«ver  it  may  be,  landscape,  interior,  stippled  plate,  &c., 
the  collodion  surface  being  undemeath.  Upon  the  glass 
of  this  negative  you  trace  an  outline  of  the  portrait,  making 
a  line  inside  the  figure  with  a  brush  dipped  in  a  miztnre  (rf 
red  oil  colonr  and  olive  oil ;  the  cnt-ont  paper  figare  ia 
then  preased  down  upon  tbe  glass,  so  as  to  print  off  apon 
it  the  red  outline.  With  a  pair  of  aciaaora  the  paper  figure 
is  trimmed  to  tbe  red  mark  npon  it,  the  ^lase  is  freed  from 
the  colour  with  a  rag,  and  a  second  time  an  outline  ia 
painted  with  the  brnsh  more  accurately  than  before,  so  that 
the  line  goes  inwards  over  the  figare.  The  properly  cut 
paper  figure  is  laid  upon  this  outune,  and  over  the  whole 
la  placed  a  thin  glass  plate,  upon  which  some  more  red 
eolour  ia  applied  on  the  border  of  the  mask,  so  that  no 
direct  rays  can  fall  upon  the  join  undemeath. 

When  the  picture,  with  the  vignette  npon  a  white 
ground,  has  been  printed,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
lower  part  should  be  gradually  shaded,  to  apply  some  of 
the  red  colour,  which  u  so  rubbed  and  disseminated  that 
the  light  ia  more  or  teas  acreened  off,  and  no  sharp  outlines 
an  produced.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  heavy  glass 
plate,  and  placed  upon  a  movable  table  to  print.  The 
table  is  shifted  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  light  from 
always  acdng  from  the  aame  direction.  As  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  get  a  peep  at  the  print  to  see  how  it  is  getting 
on,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  photometer. 

When  the  background  has  been  printed  in  this  way,  the 
negative  is  taken  away,  and  npon  the  print,  still  lying  on 
the  glass  plate,  is  pat  a  sheet  of  very  thin,  clear  glass 
Upon  the  latter  the  red  colour  is  again  applied  upon  the 
outlines  of  all  portions  which  are  to  remain  light,  auch  as 
hands,  face,  linen,  &c.,  and  an  impreasion  of  Uiese  red  I 
lines  having  been  made  upon  yellow  paper,  masks  of  the  I 
Utter  are  cut  ont  and  placed  over  the  parts  to  be  covered. 

Upon  this  is  laid  a  somewhat  thicker  glass,  upon  which 
the  outlines  of  the  covered  parts  are  exactly  foUowed  with 
red  colour.  High  lights^  that  are  to  be  kept  clear,  are 
also  covered  with  a  few  bnet  of  red  colour.  The  print  is 
then  expoaed  to  the  light  WBin  for  a  veiy  short  time,  and, 
if  neoesiary,  shaded  the  whue  by  some  mechanical  arrange- 
ment. 

Upon  the  irtiite  mu^  which  has  remained  covered  by 
the  mask  aroaud  the  pictare,  m^  now  be  printed  a  grey 
tone,  or  some  sort  of  &noy  border.  An  inner  maak  cutting 
ia,  with  this  view,  laid  upon  the  prin^  which  is  something 
■mailer  than  the  mask,  and  upon  it  is  pat  a  glass  plate  or 
a  negative,  with  the  re<iniute  deaign  upon  it  After  thia 
final  printing  the  print  ii  toned  and  fixed. 

When  the  negative  ia  hard,  a  better  effect  may  bflsecnred 
by  printing  the  picture  first  of  all  to  only  three-foarUis 
the  proper  mttamtj,  and  inaertiDg  a  very  thin  sheet  of 


glass  carefully  between  negative  and  paper,  and  completing 
the  process  (rf  printing. 

From  this  description  many  may  think  the  process  very 
tedione  and  compbc«ted.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  very 
simple,  and  when  some  little  practice  has  been  attained  in 
the  matter,  printing  in  this  way  goes  on  very  rapidly. 


NOTE   ON  THE    PHOTOGEAPHIC   SPECTRA    OF 
STARS. 

BT  WILLIAIf  HUOamS,  DX-L.,  L.L.D.,  F.K.B.* 

Ik  tbe  year  1863  Dr.  Miller  and  myself  obtained  the  photo- 
graph of  tbe  spectrnm  of  Birius. 

"  Un  Janaary  S7th,  1&63,  and  on  March  3rd  of  the 
same  year,  when  the  spectrum  of  this  star  (Strias)  was 
cauaed  to  fall  upon  a  sensitive  collodion  surface,  an  intense 
spectrum  of  tne  more  refrangible  part  was  obtained. 
From  want  of  accurate  adjustment  of  the  focus,  or  from 
the  motion  of  the  star  not  being  exactly  compensated  by 
the  clock  movement ;  or  from  atmospheric  tremor,  the 
spectrum,  though  tolerably  defined  at  toe  ed^,  presented 
no  indications  of  lines.  Onr  other  investigations  have 
hitherto  prevented  us  from  continaing  these  experiments 
further ;  bnt  we  have  not  abandoned  our  intention  of 
pursuing  them."t 

I  have  recently  resumed  these  experiments  by  the  aid  of 
the  l8-iacb  speculum  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society's  tele- 
scope in  my  poooeonion.  Considerable  delay  has  arisen 
from  the  necessity,  for  these  observations,  of  a  more 
uniform  motion  of  the  driving  clock.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Howard  Grubb  has  successf  oily  applied  to  the  clock 
the  control  of  a  seconds'  pendulnm  in  electric  connection 
with  a  aidereal  clock.  This  system  works  quite  satis- 
factorily. 

The  prisms  employed  are  made  of  Iceland  spar,  and  the 
lenses  of  qaarta.  After  an  extensive  trial  of  different 
photographic  processes,  preference  has  been  given  to  dry 

The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  a  solar  or  electric 
spectrnm  can  be  taken  on  the  same  plate,  for  the  parpose 
of  comparison,  with  the  epectrum  of  the  star.  Spectra 
have  been  obtained  of  Sirins,  Vega,  Venus,  the  moon,  && 

I  do  not  pnrpoee  in  this  preliminary  notice  to  describe  in 
detail  the  arranffemente  of  the  special  apparatus  wtiicb  hsa 
been  constrncteS,  nor  to  offer  in  their  present  incomplete 
state  to  the  Royal  Society  the  results  of  the  experiments. 
Still  I  ventare  to  hope  that  even  in  this  early  stage  of  the 
inquiry  the  enlarged  copy  of  the  spectrum  of  Vega  {a  Lyre) 
which  accompanies  this  note,  may  not  be  regarded  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 

After  exposure  to  tbe  li^ht  of  Vega  the  dry  plate  was 
allowed  to  remaio  in  tbe  instmment  until  the  following 
morning,  when  a  solar  spectrum  was  taken  upon  it  through 
the  half  of  the  slit  which  had  remained  closed  when  the 
instrument  was  directed  to  the  star. 

The  photograph  shows  seven  strone  lines,  all  of  them 
slightly  ahaded  at  the  sides.  The  two  lines  which  are  least 
refrangible  coincide  with  two  known  lines  of  hydrogen  in 
the  solar  spectrum. 

It  is  expected,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  now  in  the 
course  of  construction,  to  obtain  also  any  finer  line  which 
may  be  preMnt  in  the  spectrum  of  this  star,  as  weU  as  to 
extend  Uie  photognphic  method  to  stars  which  are  less 
blight. 

I  need  not  now  refer  to  the  many  important  qaestions 
in  connectionlwith  which  photographic  obaervationa  of  stars 
may  t>e  of  value. 

PORTRAIT  PAINTING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 
Doa  Haoih  stops  me  in  the  street  one  day,  sad  with  a 
disturbed  countenance  tells  me  that  his  only  child — a  girl 
of  tbtee    has  been  lately  buried.    Will  I  or  my  partner  be 
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BO  good  as  to  restore  her  to  life  on  oanyas?  I  agree  to 
andertake  the  work  if  Don  Magia  will  provide  me  with  a 
guide  in  the  shape  of  a  photograph. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  ioform  jca,"  says  the  Don,  **  that  my  poor 
child  never  sat  for  her  photograph.*' 

**  Then,"  I  remark,  '*  I  will  be  satisfied  with  a  slight  bot 
faithfal  sketch,  or  even  a  coloured  minialure.'* 

**  1  regret  that  I  cannot  supply  you  with  any  representa- 
tion of  my  departed  daughter,"  replies  Don  Hagin. 

*<  How,  then,  can  you  expect  to  possess  a  portrait  of  her  ?  '* 
I  inquire. 

**  Easily  enough/*  he  answers.  *'  It  is  true  that  I  have  no 
actual  likeness  of  the  child,  but  equally  good  guides  are  at 
your  disposal.  I  can  provide  you  with  the  little  dress,  the 
little  hat,  the  little  shoes  and  socks  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  wear.  I  have  also  taken  the  measure  of  her  height,  and 
the  size  round  her  pretty  waist.  I  can  furnish  you  with 
minute  particulars  respecting  the  colour  of  her  complexion, 
hair,  and  eyes,  and  I  will  show  you  a  lovely  child  who 
resembles  my  own  in  many  ways.  Besides  this,  my  Engracia 
was  considered  to  bear  a  strong  likeness  to  her  father.  Make 
her  appear  so  also  in  the  painting ;  introduce  the  accessories 
I  have  mentioned  ;  take  a  notion  or  two  from  the  girl 
that  I  will  send,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  result  will  be 
satisfactory  to  both  of  us.'* 

In  vain  do  I  endeavour  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such 
an  achievement ;  the  merchant  will  not  hear  of  refusal,  and 
as  an  inducement  for  me  to  make  only  a  trial,  he  offers  me 
a  large  price,  promising  to  double  the  amount  if  I  succeed 
to  his  liking. 

It  is  a  source  of  infinite  consolation  to  the  distressed  old 
gentleman— who  by  the  way  is  very  grey  and  wrinkled — 
when  I  finally  agree  to  make  a  trial ;  but  I  warn  him  that 
his  anticipations  about  the  result  will  never  be  realised. 

Sanguine  and  happy,  my  strange  patron  departs,  and  in 
due  course  I  receive  the  various  articles  he  had  specified. 
The  pretty  child  serves  well  enough  as  a  model  for  the 
proportions  of  the  figure,  and  attired  in  the  garb  of  her  late 
lamented  playmate,  she  enables  me  to  devote  every  attention 
to  the  detail.  I  am  also  able  to  crown  the  little  pink  dress 
with  an  infantile  face,  whose  hair,  eyes,  and  complexion  I 
colour  according  to  instructions  ;  and  with  the  introduction 
of  a  landscape  background,  and  with  a  stray  flower  or  two 
arranged  in  the  foreground,  the  sum-total  is  a  pretty  picture 
which,  on  that  account,  leaves  at  least  a  **  balance  in  my 
favour !  ** 

The  portrait  (?)  baring  been  placed  in  its  gilded  frame, 
my  patron  is  invited  to  inspect  it. 

For  many  long  moments  Don  Magin  contemplates  the 
work  without  uttering  a  word.  His  countenance,  which  I 
watch  with  an  anxious  eye,  as  yet  expresses  neither  approval 
nor  the  reverse. 

Does  this  portrait  on  my  easel  remind  the  bereaved 
parent  of  his  lost  offspring  ? 

It  does  I  yes ;  there  faithfully  depicted  are  the  very  dress, 
the  very  little  hat,  and  the  still  smaller  shoes  which  she  was 
wont  to  wear  in  life !  The  figure,  complexion,  colour  of  eyes 
and  hair,  are  all  hers  to  a  shade.    In  short,  a  resemblance 


an  engineer  (M.  J.  Popper)  showed  me  a  tiny  micro-photo- 
graphic newspaper  which  had  been  reduced  to  these  aimen- 
sions  in  order  to  be  forwarded  to  Paris  when  that  capital 
was  besieged  in  1870-71.  My  scheme  then  again  occurred 
to  me,  and  as  it  does  not  even  now,  after  all  this  lapse  of 
years,  appear  valueless,  I  will  here  endeavour  to  place  in 
writing  what  my  object  is. 

I  propose  that  micro-photography — which  has  hitherto 
only  been  employed  for  pastime  and  for  knicknacks — ^shonld 
be  systematically  developed  and  employed  for  useful 
purposes. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  very  costly  and  very  rare 
works  in  this  world,  of  which  a  re-issue  will  never  be  made 
from  the  printing  press,  and  which  may  be  deemed  works 
of  reference  rather  than  books  for  reading.  How  cheaply 
might  these  be  multiplied,  and  made  accessible  to  all  in  the 
same  way  as  the  newspaper  above  referred  to !  From  the 
circumstance  that  a  very  large  number  of  sheets  could  be 
photographed  together,  and  could  be  reproduced  within  a 
very  limited  area,  the  process  of  doing  so  would  be  a  very 
inexpensive  one.  Most  important  literary  works  might  be 
in  this  wise  furnished  in  a  most  convenient  and  portable 
form.  Who  would  not  wish  to  possess  a  map  of  nis  own 
country  or  of  Europe  in  the  smallest  form,  furnished  with  all 
the  details  of  an  ordnance  map  ? 

Tables  of  various  sciences,  if  reproduced  in  the  same 
manner,  would  hardly  be  less  valuable.  All  reference  works 
and  books,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  the  like  could  be 
treated  in  such  a  way.  Even  when  whole  works  have  to  be 
reproduced,  micro-photography  would  be  a  cheap  way  of 
doing  it. 

One  main  di£Bculty  in  carrying  out  such  a  project  wonld 
be,  doubtless,  the  operation  of  finding  out  the  places  in 
reading,  and,  in  short,  in  the  utilisation  of  such  tiny  dooa- 
ments.  The  finding  wonld  have  to  be  managed  by  pro- 
minent marks  and  signs  placed  on  the  margin,  so  that 
these  would  form  a  sort  of  table  of  contents,  and  instead  of 
adopting  a  book  form,  it  would  be  more  convenient,  no 
doubt,  to  have  the  copies  in  one  continuous  roll. 

As  regards  the  consultation  or  reading  of  such  doon- 
ments,  I  cannot,  as  a  physicist,  see  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  constructing  an  appsratus  with  a  double 
magnifier  for  both  eyes,  by  the  aia  of  which  the  student 
could  read  the  matter  as  comfortably  as  if  the  type  were 
larger.  A  double  lens  of  this  kind,  and  a  means  for  moving 
the  roll  sideways  or  lengthways,  would  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  apparatus  required. 

Micro-photography  will  not,  of  course,  supersede  ordinary 
printing,  any  more  than  the  railway  has  rendered  driving, 
riding,  and  walking  superfluous.  In  the  way  I  have 
mentioned,  however,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  could 
be  employed  with  very  great  advantage,  and  would  be  a 
much  greater  aid  to  literary  investigation  than  the  ordinary 
type,  as  this  is  compared  to  manuscript. 

I  cannot  but  think  that,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 

contrary,  there  are  very  great  di£Bculties  in  the  way  of 

cariring  out  this  project ;   nor  can  it  be  considered  a  far- 

I  fetcned  one,  since  it  is  a  plan  that  I  myself  have  been  urged 


to  his  child  gradually  develops  itself  before  the  old  gentle-  I  to  adopt  to  meet  my  own  wants.     When  compelled  to  work 
man's  vision,  till  at  last  clasping  both  my  hands,  and  with    far  from  home,  and  can  only  carry  about  with  me  a  limited 

number  of  works  of  reference  that  are  indispensable  to  my 
work,  I  have  found  micro-photography  assist  me  very 
materially  in  my  labours. 


tears  in  his  eyes,  he  declares  that  I  have  succeeded  far 
beyond  his  best  expectations. — **  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,'^  by 
Walter  Ooodnian. 


MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  GENERAL  USB. 

BY  E.  MACH.* 

About  seventeen  years  ago,  when  a  student,  I  communicated 
to  M.  Auber — then  director  of  the  State  Paper  0£Bce  at 
Vienna — a  proposition  in  regard  to  micro-photography, 
which  was  afterwards  rejected  as  impracticable.  I  had  never 
given  the  matter  another  thought,  until  a  little  while  ago 

*  Photographitehe  Cornspondtnx, 


Photoobaphio  Test  Pattbbnb.— The  Landore  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  £nffHsh  Mechanic  says,  use  photography  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  metal  manufactured  by  them.  A  plate 
of  wrought  iron  is  placed  on  a  hollow  anvily  and  a  small  gun- 
cotton  cartridge  is  exploded  on  iu  upper  surface,  the  result 
being  an  indentation  and  fissures  all  over  the  surface.  A  plate 
of  steel  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  when  photographs 
are  taken  of  the  two  plates  the  quality  of  the  two  metals  can 
be  estimated  by  purchasers  in  all  parts  oi  the  world  as  eadly  aa 
|f  they  bad  witnessed  the  ezpeiiments. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

The  year  1876  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  haviDg  been  a 
faronrable  year  for  photography.  Throughout  Uie  year 
the  weather  has  been  unfavourable,  and  a  glance  at  the 
commercial  barometer  suggests  that  considerable  depression 
has  attended  photography  as  a  piofessian  and  an  indastry. 
Nerertheless,  it  has  been  a  year  of  intellectual  and  experi- 
mental activity,  and  the  twelve  months'  history  of  photo- 
graphy as  an  art-science  has  not  been  without  interest. 
There  is  little,  however,  in  the  way  of  absolute  novelty  or 
of  discovery  to  record ;  but  modifications,  improvements, 
and  better  knowledge  of  existing  processes,  all  of  which 
form  part  of  the  steady  current  of  progress,  have  not 
been  wanting. 

The  wet  collodion  process,  which  still  remains  the  ac- 
cepted basis  of  practical  photography,  has  not  undergone 
any  change  during  the  year :  collodion,  nitrate  bath,  and 
developers  remaining,  as  they  have  done  for  vears  past, 
practically  the  same  thing.    In  this  country  few  photo- 

Sraphers  prepare  their  own  collodion,  and  hence  httle  is 
one,  or,  at  least,  recorded,  in  the  way  of  experiment. 
Existing  manufacturers  have  brought  their  products  to  a 
high  state  of  excellence,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
to  an  admirable  uniformity  of  excellence.  The  possession 
of  samples  from  two  or  throe  of  the  standard  maimers,  to  mix 
in  varying  proportions,  and  so  combine  their  special  Quali- 
ties for  various  kinds  of  work,  gives  the  practical  photo- 
^pher  a  wide  and  varied  range  of  excellence,  which 
IS  exceedingly  convenient.  The  nitrate  bath  still  continues 
a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  inexperienced,  and  no 
specifio  cure  for  its  manifold  infirmities  has  yet  been  found. 
The  selection  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  and  pure  water,  and 
the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  solution,  seldom  filtered  and 
never  doctored,  are  found,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  necessary 
elements  in  securing  a  good  bath.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
ordinary  care,  at  times  troubles  come :  fog,  thin  images, 
over  density,  matt  silver  stains,  streaks,  and  pinholes.  The 
remedies  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  well  known, 
simple,  and  efficient.  No  new  remedies  have  been  proposed 
durinff  the  year ;  but  the  use  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  at  the 
rate  ox  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  solution,,f  or  the  removal 
of  pinholes,  has  been  further  tried,  and,  in  many  cases, 
approved  as  successful  during  the  year.  The  precise  mode 
of  Its  operation  remains  uncertain.  Developing  methods 
remain  the  same.  The  ordinary  iron  developer,  in  use  for 
many  years  past,  is  still  in  use.  Mr.  Lea  has  suggested  a 
new  preparation  of  coUodne  for  addition  to  the  iron  solu- 
tion, as  a  means  of  securing  vigour  without  prolonged  ex- 
posure, which  has  received  approval  from  many  who  have 
tried  it.  Messrs.  EderandToth  have  experimented  largely 
with  the  use  of  lead  salts  in  conjunction  with  the  iron 
developer,  as  an  aid  to  iotraaification.    Oar  last  volume 


contains  details  of  their  operations  in  a  series  of  articles 
which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

Dry  processes  have  continued  to  occupy  much  attention. 
Emulsion  processes  have  progressed  in  general  estimation, 
and  modifications  in  their  preparation  are  still  the  subject 
of  discussion  amongst  experimentalists ;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  collodion  for  the  wet  process,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
permit  the  manufacture  of  the  sensitive  emulsions  drift 
mto  commercial,  and  therefore  experienced  hands,  whereby 
many  difficulties  and  disappointments  are   avoided.      A 
degree  of  rapidity  not  inferior  to  that  obtained  in  the  wet 
process  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  be  attainable  in  dry  pro- 
cesses.    With  very  rapid  plates,  of  course,  greater  care  is 
required,  and  greater  risks  are  involved ;  but  we  have  seen 
during  the  year  examples  of  very  great  rapidity  in  all  the 
commercial  dry  plates  which  have  come  under  our  notice 
— ^the  rapid  bromide  plates  of  Rouch,  the  rapid  emulsion 
plates  of  the  liverpom  Company,  and  the  uraoo  emulsion 
plates.    The  results  of  Herr  Warnerke^s  sensitive  pellicles 
are  very  fine,  and  are,  we  understand,  rapidly  produced. 
In  point  of  sensitiveness,  as  well  as  excellence,  Mr.  Ken- 
nett*s  gelatine  plates  seem  to  leave  littie  to  be  desired. 
Amongst  the  older  dry-plate  processes,  the  co£fee  process 
seems  to  have  grown  in  favour,  and  by  its  aid  some  of  the 
choicest  landscapes  we  have  seen   have  been  produced 
during  the  year  by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  details  of  whose  mode 
of  working  appear  in  our  last  volume. 

Silver  printing  has  not  undergone  any  change.  Few 
complaints  are  heard  as  to  difficulties  in  the  method,  or 
lack  of  excellence  in  the  results.  Occasional  troubles  arise 
in  the  form  of  minute  spots,  which  cannot  always  be  traced 
to  a  source  and  banished,  and  still  more  frequently  from 
causes  which  can  be  readily  detected  and  removed.  But 
the  complaint  of  instabib'ty  is  not  less  frequent  than  ever ; 
the  subject  has  elicited  much  discussion  during  the  year, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  alleged  increase  of  fading.  No 
new  thing  was  elicited  during  tiie  discussion,  but  the  old 
lesson  of  the  necessity  of  precision  and  care  in  carrying 
out  known  operations,  such  as  fixing  and  washing,  were 
enforced  and  illustrated. 

Carbon  printing  has  been  spreading  during  the  year, 
and  continues  amongst  many  portraitists  throughout  the 
country  to  be  superseding  sUver  for  the  best  class  of  work. 
The  general  quality  of  the  work  has  also  improved,  and 
the  average  quality  of  the  carbon  prints  which  come  under 
our  notice  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  silver.  Many  of  the 
difficidties  in  the  general  application  of  the  process  in 
small  establishments  are  disappearing  as  experience  is 
obtained,  but,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  the  corre- 
spondence now  progressing  in  our  columns,  there  is  still 
something  to  desire  in  various  facilities  for  success  in  the 
work. 

Photo-mecbanical  printing  processes  continue  to  extend 
in  number,  application,  and  excellence.  The  Woodbury- 
type  process  has  assumed  a  recognized  position  amongst 
the  industrial  arts.  Its  excellence  leaves  nothing  to  desire 
and  it  is  worthy  of  the  extensive  recognition  and  appli 
cation  the  process  has  now  acquired.     Photo-collographit 

S recesses  are  extending.  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  has  intro 
uced  a  form  of  this  process,  under  the  name  of  photOv 
tint,  which  yields  fine  results.  Mr.  A.  Pumphrey  ha^ 
introduced  an  excellent  method  of  the  same  kind,  au 
example  of  which  is  presented  with  our  Year-Book  o(< 
Photography. 

The  modes  of  shortening  exposure  by  the  use  of  diffused 
light,  either  in  supplementary  exposures  or  other  modes 
of  applying  it,  have  not  been  much  discussed  during  the 
year  ;  but  they  are,  we  believe,  in  many  cases  adopted.  A 
method  of  increasing  illumination  has  been  patented  by 
Mr.  Vanderweyde,  the  details  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
published.    An  improved  form  of  studio  has  also  been 

I  patented  by  Mr.  Slingsby,  the  purpose  being  to  get 
better  modelling  and  decreased  exposure.  So  far  as  we 
have  seen  resulto,  these  aims  appear  to  be  attained. 
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Theoretical  points  have  not  receired  mnoh  attention  or 
diflcossion  during  the  year.  The  onlr  discorery  of  the 
year  is  that  of  Captain  Aboey,  to  which  we  referretl  a  few 
weeks  ago.  In  the  earliest  days  of  photography  various 
attempts  were  made,  and  in  some  cases  with  success,  to 
derelop  an  image  upon  a  surface  which  had  not  been 
exposed  to  light,  as  described  in  the  record  of  Moser's 
experiments,  and  those  of  M.  Claudet  and  Mr.  Hunt ;  but 
in  the  diacoTerr  of  Caotain  Abney  entirely  different  prin- 
ciples seem  to  oe  involved,  and  a  more  practical  issue 
seems  to  be  promised  by  the  application  of  the  discovery. 

Turning  to  the  applications  of  tlie  art,  there  is  expan- 
sion, bat  not  much  change,  to  chroaiole.  Portraiture,  at 
all  times  the  most  important  branch  of  photography  as  an 
industry,  has  not  undergone  much  change.  A  pretty 
modification  in  the  treatment  of  cards  and  cabinets  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  in  his  **  mezzotint  viguettes.^* 
This  consisted  in  introducing,  by  means  of  double  printing, 
a  grain  or  stipple  into  the  vignetted  backgrounds  of  his 
portraits,  masking  the  face  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the 
grain.  By  the  effect  of  contrast  thus  gained  the  tiesh 
appeared  more  delicate  and  soft,  as  compared  with  the 
apparently  rough  and  granular  character  of  the  back- 
ground, lliis  stylo  attained  some  vogue.  For  the  rest, 
there  has  been  little  novelty  in  portraiture,  unless,  indeed, 
the  extended  practice  of  printing  portraits  in  carbon 
constitutes  a  novelty.  The  use  of  photo-mechanical 
prints  for  the  purpose^of  book-illustratiou  has  extended 
very  largely  during  the  year,  and  forms  a  most  important 
feature  in  the  extending  applications  of  the  art. 

Photographic  Societies  have  been  active  during  the  year, 
and  there  has  been  some  increase  in  their  numbers.  An 
active  Society  has  been  revived  in  the  West  of  England, 
and  a  Society  has  been  commenced  or  resuscitated  in 
Glasgow.  The  Society  of  Great  Britain  is  slow  in  recover- 
ing its  old  tone  of  activity  and  cordiality,  a  half-hearted 
uncertainty  as  to  its  future  apparently  prevailing  amongst 
many.  Its  exhibition  was,  in  the  year  just  past,  less 
successful  than  usual.  The  causes  have  been  discussed, 
and  will  probably  be  avoided  in  future.  The  Exhibition 
projected  by  the  Edinburgh  Society  some  month  ago  has 
recently  been  opened,  and  proves  to  possess,  in  numbers 
and  excellence  of  contributions,  all  the  elements  of  a 
success  which  we  cordially  hope  for  it. 


VIOLET  LIGHT  FOR  STUDIOS. 

All  photographers  know  that  the  violet  ray  is  the  most 
energetic  in  its  photogenic  action,  and  from  the  earliest 
days  of  photography  experiments  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  utilise  this  ray  only  in  photography.  Studios 
have  been  glazed  with  blue  or  violet  glass,  or  their 
interiors  have  been  coloured  with  a  similar  tint,  so  as  to 
secure  violet  reflecting  surfaces ;  lenses  have  been  made 
of  blue  glass,  printing  frames  have  been  fitted  with  blue 
or  violet  glasses,  the  aim  being  in  all  cases  by  utilizing  the 
blue  or  violet  light  only,  and  excluding  all  other  light,  to 
shorten  exposure.  General  experience  has  been  to  the 
effect,  however,  that  loss  rather  than  gain  in  actinic 
energy  has  been  the  result  of  displacing  white  glass  by 
that  of  any  special  colour.  The  tendency  of  modem 
observation  and  experiment  is  to  demonstrate  that  some 
degree  of  actinism  is  found  in,  or  is  associated  with,  all 
the  solar  rays.  But  assuming  that  actinism  were  found 
in  the  blue  and  violet  rays  only,  and  that  the  red  and 
yellow  rays  were  neutral,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  use  of  bine  or  violet  glass  should  diminish  exposure. 
White  gliss  transmits  all  the  ra^s,  permitting  the  passage 
of  just  the  same  amount  of  actinic  energy  as  the  tinted 
glass.  If  white  glass  kept  back  some  portion  of  the 
actinic  rays  which  the  tinted  glass  permitted  to  pass,  there 
would  be  some  reason  for  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the 
tinted  glass.    Or,  if  the  yellow  and  red  solar  rays  which, 


with  blue,  go  to  form  white  light,  were  not  simply  nea 
but  hail  a  retailing  iufluenee,  then  the  u«e  of  a  glass  wl 
excludoti  such  rays  from  the  studio  would  doubtless  be 
f  ul.  But  general experionoo  is  antagonistic  to  either  supi 
tion.  A  simple  test  is  easily  applied,  KxpiMe  a  pie« 
sensitive  i>a|H>r  under  two  stri(»s  of  glass,  one  ^uite  w 
or  colourless,  and  the  other  violet ;  both  piiHH>s  of  | 
being  of  the  same  thickness.  This  we  have  repeat 
done  with  glasses  of  various  tints  of  blue  and  yioiel, 
invariably  with  one  result;  wo  have  found  that 
coloured  glass  alwi^s  retanleil  sliiithUy,  the  light  ao 
most  perfectly  through  the  most  colourless  glass,  U 
non-actinic  rays  exercised  a  destructive  action,  instei 
being  neutral,  the  exposed  plate,  when  unooveretl  li 
dark  room,  would  do  subject  to  injurious  Influ 
the  moment  it  was  removeil  from  the  dark  slide.  A  ' 
littie  reflection  will  make  it  clear  that  unli^ss  violet  | 
admits  more  actinic  light  than  white  tflass,  or  unless 
non -actinic  rays  are  destructive  instead  of  being  noutri 
possible  advantage  can  bo  gained  by  the  substituUo 
the  tinteil  glass  for  white. 

The  oft- repeated  thoorv  has,  however,  again  been 
vived.  Recently  M.  Scotellari  brought  the  subject  be 
the  French  Society,  describing  a  muthod  which  he 
patented  of  applying  a  violet  varnish  to  the  glass  in 
studio  to  avoid  the  cost  of  violet  glass,  lie  atflrms 
he  reduces  the  exposure  by  nearly  one-half,  getting,  a 
same  time,  softer,  more  harmonious,  and  bettor  iuod< 
negatives.  How  this  is  attained  with  the  same  ainoui 
light  slightly  obscured  by  a  oolouruJ  varnish  is  not 
plained,  and  does  not  appear  clear.  In  the  studios  so  ligl 
which  we  have  seen^  ttiere  has  not  been  inuoh  appreoi 
difference  in  the  actinic  effect,  but  a  certain  inoouvenl 
has  arisen  in  estimating  the  light  and  shade  in  the  in( 
and  a  certain  depressing  effect  in  making  everything 
everybody  **  look  blue." 

From  some  curious  experiments  recenUy  recorded 
M.  Paul  Bert,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  ths  i 
actinic  rsys  of  the  spectrum  in  some  oases  oxeroiso  i 
structive  or  poisonous  effect  on  ])lants.  Lighted  thrc 
blue  glass  tlie  leaves  are  supported  vigorously  on 
petioles,  whilst  under  red  light  tliey  droop  and  are  fe< 
But,  strange  to  say,  he  alleges  that  under  the  iiiflueni 
green  li^ht  they  wither  and  die— a  oiroumstanoe  in  d 
antagonum  to  the  maiiy  experiments  of  Robert  llun 
the  fame  direction.  The  especial  experiment  by  w 
M.  Bert  supports  his  position  consists  in  placing  a  sens! 
plant  in  a  lantern  having  rod  glass  on  one  side  and  g 
glass  on  the  other ;  the  plant  is  seen  to  rooo<le  from 
red  glass  and,  towards  the  green  glass,  where  Iterenti 
withers  and  dies.  The  fact  that  the  plant  turns  ton 
the  green  should  suggest  that  it  was  more  benefloei 
its  action  than  the  red,  and  the  final  death  of  the  | 
to  insufficiency  of  the  light  upon  which  life  depends. 

Nevertheless  it  is  possible  tliat  some  as  yet  undiscov 
injurious  or  destructive  action  (!xists  in  the  non-aotluio 
instead  of  the  merely  neutral  character  with  which 
have  been  crediterl,  which  may  make  their  exclusion  I 
studios  desirable.  Hitherto  we  have  not  met  with  lllui 
tions  of  such  a  fact  or  any  theory  upon  which  the  possit 
might  be  based.  We  hsvo  met  with  able  photompl 
however,  who  spoke  of  experiences  favouring  tne  ui 
violet  glass.  H  sny  of  our  correspondents  bare  deft 
experience  in  the  matter,  we  shall  l>e  gla<l  to  ree 
details. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  KXHHill ION  OK  \H 

IS  PARIS. 

OuB  i'aris  correspondent  has  alreadv  called  atteotlo 
tiie  next  International  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  b«h 
Paris  next  year  Unlike  nKntt  of  the  capitals  of  Km 
Paris  can  command  at  any  moment  a  large  BiUrwUnc 
visitors,  not  only  because  of  its  ordinary  atiraetioos, 
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hj  reason  of  itebeinff  so  conveniently  situated.  From  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium.  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  Paris  is  easily  attainable,  while  to  our  friends  on 
the  otlier  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  at  any  rate  more  come- 
at-able  than  most  parts  of  our  continent.  For  these 
reasons,  if  for  no  other,  an  International  Exhibition  is 
sure  to  attract  visitors  even  if  the  circumstance  wore 
wanting  that  most  people  are  only  too  glad  to  have  an 
excuse  for  visiting  the  brilliant  capital  of  the  French 
Bepnblic. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  North  (rermany ,  as  a  State,  has 
refused  to  be  represented  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition. 
As  the  gathering  is  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  of  com- 
merce, and  may  be  regarded  before  anything  as  a  worker 
of  peace,  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  much  to  be  deplored,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  hear  such  refusal  ascribed  to  churlish  and  selfish 
motives.  If  we  are  to  believe  their  own  representative  at 
the  recent  i:*hiladelphia  Exhibition,  who  reported  bitterly 
against  the  German  exhibits,  they  have  much  to  learn  by 
a  comparison  of  their  manufactures  with  that  of  other 
nations,  and  this  is  surely  one  reason  the  more  why  they 
ought  to  have  supported  the  next  universal  exhibition  in 
Paris. 

Already  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Exhibition,  and  the  grounds  and  park  that 
are  to  surround  the  building  have  been  taken  in  hand  and 
planted.  The  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  exhibits 
are  also  far  advanced,  and,  in  the  second  group  of  objects, 
consbting  of  educational  articles  and  materials  and  processes 
for  the  practice  of  the  free  arts  we  find  in  Class  XII. — 
photography— M.  Ernest  Lacan  has  already  given  the 
names  of  the  jury  of  admission,  of  whom  half  have  been 
chosen  from  the  French  Photographic  Society.  This  jury, 
as  soon  as  it  has  made  its  selection  from  the  objects  sent 
in,  will  have  concluded  its  labours,  and  then  a  second 
jury,  chosen  by  vote  from  among  the  exhibitors,  will 
proceed  to  make  such  awards  as  they  think  proper. 

The  Exhibition  is  to  open  on  the  first  of  May,  next 
year,  and  it  will  remain  open  until  the  3 1st  October.  The 
regulations  about  admitting  objects  for  exhibition  are  not 
as  yet  quite  mature,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn  at  present, 
exhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  the  space  their  goods 
occupy.  The  arrangement  of  their  objects,  and  such  cases 
and  stands  as  may  be  required  for  the  proper  exhibi- 
tion of  the  contributions,  will,  however,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  to  be  paid  for  by  exhibitors.  They  are  requested 
to  affix  to  every  object  sent  in,  the  price  of  the  same,  so 
that  its  value  will  be  apparent  to  the  spectator. 

The  date  for  the  sending  in  objects  has  not  yet  been 
fixed,  but  an  intimation  has  been  made  that  all  goods 
forwarded  direct  to  the  Exhibition  building  will  be  exempt 
from  duty,  and  will  be  delivered  unopened.  More  definite 
information  than  this  has  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but,  as 
toon  as  further  details  reach  us  on  the  subject,  we  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  laying  them  before  our  readers. 


EDINBURGH   PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY'S 

EXHIBITION. 

IH  taking,  a  first  survey  of  the  Exhibition  we  are  struck 
with  the  fact  that  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
picturea  displayed  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  firm  hold 
which  carbon  piinting  has  already  taken  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Foremost,  in  point  of  size  at  least,  are  a 
number  of  the  pictures  with  which  visitors  to  former 
exhibitions  are  familiar  as  the  work  of  the  Autotype 
Company.  They  here  contribute  largely  ;  but  as  most  of 
the  woriL  has  already  been  noticed  while  in  the  London 
Exhibition,  we  need  not  enter  into  detailed  criticism. 
Taawhler  Brothers,  of  St.  fiden,  show  twelve  charming 
genre  picturea  (I8  and  14).  The^  are  Biogle-fij^ure  subjects 
with  badcgrounds  applied  to  the  negative  by  a  separate 
operation.    The  pigment  is  a  warm  purple-brown,  and  the 


surface  quite  free  from  gloss,  yet  the  prints  are  brilliant 
and  full  of  delicate  detail.  Strumper  and  Co.,  of  Ham- 
burgh, in  N  >.  12,  have  a  dozen  photo-mechanical  prints  of 
mucn  interest.  They  are  views  in  Hamburgh  and  Vienna, 
and,  but  for  the  almost  offensively  high  pofish,  would  be 
readily  accepted  as  excellent  silver  prints.  In  No.  182, 
Ch&rles  Schulz,  of  Dorpat,  shows  three  views  in  Russia,  of 
large  size  and  well  printed.  T.  Geldmacher,  Frankfort-on- 
Maine,  No.  874,  has  a  frame  of  beautiful  specimens  of 
printing  on  textile  fabrics  and  on  metals ;  those  on  satin, 
of  various  tints,  being  specially  brilliant.  Goupil  and  Go. 
exhibit  a  dozen  choice  specimens  of  photo-engraving,  re- 
productions from  paintings,  of  which  (676)  "The  Last 
Cartridge  **  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample.  The  Berlin 
Photographic  Company  also  show  fine  reproductions,  but 
they  are  in  silver,  and  on  that  account  hardly  find  so  much 
favour.  Lambertype  and  chromotype  are  well  repre- 
sented ;  C.  Ferranti,  of  Liverpool,  and  J.  G.  Hameter, 
Dordrecht,  each  shows  a  frame  of  very  fine  prints  by  the 
latter  process. 

Enlarging    seems    rapidly   gaining   ground    in    land- 
scape as  well  as  portrait  work,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  exhibits  consist  of  enlargements.     Mr.  Yeroon  Heath 
has  a  fine  series  of  Highland  scenery,   and  as   he  also 
exhibits  prints  from  the  12  by  10  negatives  from  which 
they  were  made,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  how 
much  loss,  if  any,  has  been  sustained  in  the  eniargiug  pro- 
cess.    ''GlenSUj;hachan'*(32/)and  ''Scour  na  Gillean  " 
(328)  are  magnificent  specimens,  and  show  unmistakably 
that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  when  the  negative  has  been 
taken  with  a  special  view  to  enlarging,  the  enlargement  is 
really  finer  than  the  small  print.     Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aber- 
deen, is  an  extensive  exhibitor  of  enlargements ;  and  as 
he  has  recently  fitted  up  all  needful  appliances  for  that 
kind  of  work,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far 
success  has  attended  his  efforts.      His  groups  of  ''The 
Queen  -and  Princess  Beatrice  (783),  and  of  "  The  Queen, 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  PrinceJArthur  "  (97),  are  very  fine. 
"  Dr.  Pirie,  of  Aberdeen  "  (512),  is  rather  darkly  printed  ; 
but  No.  410,  "Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  is  very  good.     Of  his 
four  frames,  No&  296,  307,  316,  and  331,  of  small  direct 
landscaues  in  his  well-known  style,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  speak ;    they  are  quite  up  to  his  high  standard ;  the 
cloud  effects  in  No.  307  are  most  charming.      Mr.  A. 
Williamson  shows  twenty-four  views  of  Highland  scenery 
of  more  than  aveiage  good  quali^.     A  few  of  them,  such 
as  "  Glars  Corrie  Burn    and  a  "  View  on  the  Elchaig,"  are 
verv  beautiful.  A.  Kareline,  of  Russia,  exhibits  very  largely, 
ana  nearly  everything  he  sends  is  good.      A   series  of 
croups  and  figure  studies  are  well  worth  careful  stud^, 
both  as  regards  lighting  and  arrangement    Some  of  his 
effects,  such  as  that  in  No.  775,  where  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man are  seated  in  a  room  lighted  by  a  single  window,  are 
puzzling  at  first ;   but  a  closer  inspection  shows  it  to  have 
been  printed  from  more  than  one  negative.     His  No.  50C 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  and 
shows  him  to  be  a  complete  master  of  light  and  shadow  ; 
a  lady,  with  a  black  velvet   dress  and   white   polka,   is 
seated  before  a  mirror,  in  which  she  is  beautifully  and 
perfectly  reflected.     The  white  portion  of  the  dress  is  full 
of  delicate  detail,  and  yet  the  folds  of  the  black  robe  are 
properly  lighted,  and  perfect  in  gradation.      As  a  whole 
the  picture  is  admirable ;    and  not  the  least  wonderful 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  free 
from  retouching. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

BY  CHARLES  WALDACK. 

Collodion  in  the  Carbon  Process. — The  use  of  collodionized 
glass  as  a  temporary  support  has  done  very  much  to 
facilitate  the  manipulations  of  carbon  printing.  Many 
accidents  which  occur  on  single  transfer,  and  on  double 
transfer,  both  by  means  of  flexible  support  and  waxed 
and  resinized  glass,  very  seldom  or  never  make  their 
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•I^teannoe  wheo  collodioo  ia  lued  m  a  aabttnitain.  A 
on  instaooe— Au  over-done  print  oa  paper,  whether  single 
or  double  transfer,  can  be  weakaoed  but  to  a  alight 
degree.  It  the  weakening  procew  is  pasbed  far  by  tho 
long-continued  use  of  water  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
the  gelatine  fllms  become  disintegrated,  or  like  rotted.  If 
this  be  attempted  b;  oaing  hot  water,  blisters  almost  ia- 
variablj  occur.  With  coUodion  aa  a  sabetratum,  a  much 
over-done  print  can  be  weakened  to  the  proper  point, 
whether  by-  means  of  hot  water  or  long  aoaking.  How  far 
the  following  example  wilt  show :  a  weak,  over-done  print, 
after  having  been  considerablj  reduced,  was,  at  the  end 
of  the  daj'a  work,  left  in  the  pan  until  die  next  morning, 
when  the  weakening  process  was  resumed,  and  the  print 
was,  finally,  by  the  Igng-continned  aotdon  of  hot  water, 
brought  to  the  required  point.  The  degree  of  sensitive- 
neaa  of  prepared  tisane  being  somewhat  uncertain,  it  is 
always  safe,  when  the  right  exposure  cannot  be  exactly 
hit,  to  lean  rather  towude  over-expoanre  than  under- 
exposure, and  therefore  a  modification  of  the  process, 
which  allows  of  great  latitude,  ia  particularly  valoable. 
The  collodion  substratum  has  also  the  advsjitage  of  retain- 
ing, with  great  tenacity,  the  more  delicate  half-tonea  in 
the  lighta,  which,  when  paper  ie  ased,  are  often  washed 
away  in  a  forced  development.  The  physical  properties 
of  the  coUodion  have  connderably  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  operation.  A  very  tough  collodion  should  be  osed 
then.  If  too  think,  the  film  is  apt  to  loosen  during  the 
development ;  thin  collodion,  howeTer,  when  not  of  a 
tough  nature,  will  cause  the  print  to  adhere  too  much, 
and  to  detach  with  difficulty  in  the  final  transfer.  Such 
ooUodion  can  be  toughened  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  caator  oiL 

Variable  Sentiliveneu  of  BichntnaU  Tiuue. — Vigour  ia 
Carbon  Prialt.—lt  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sensitized 
tissue  increaseainsenBitiveneaaby  keeping,  it  even  Tarying 
from  morning  to  evening.  This  is  probably  caused  by  a 
certain  degree  of  insolubility  induced  by  rarioua  iniflaences, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  action  of  light  neoea- 
aary  is  lessened.  Prepared  tiane,  well  deprived  of  the 
excess  of  bichromate,  and  rapidly  dried  in  an  air  current, 
ia  in  its  least  sensitive  condition,  but  it  is  in  the  best  pos- 
uble  condition  to  adhere  well  to  the  support,  and  to 
develop  eaaily.  It  will  ^so  give  prints  of  more  vigour 
than  that  which  has  been  kept  some  time.  In  carbon 
printing,  the  same  as  in  silver  printing,  sensitiveness  and 
vigour  do  not  go  together.  Twenty-grain  salted  papei  will 
yield  dull  prints  from  negative*  which  will  yield  vigorous 
prints  «ith  five-grain  paper,  but  the  first  is  muoh  more 
UDsitive  than  the  last.  Tissue,  sensitized  in  a  six  per  cent, 
bichiomate  solution,  will  give  dnllei  prints  than  that  sen- 
ntized  in  a  tiro  per  cent,  solution,  but  will  be  three  o(  four 
times  mora  sensitive.  This  variation  in  the  vigour  obtained 
gives  □■  the  means  of  making  use  of  both  thin  and  intense 
negatives,  varying  only  the  strength  of  the  biohromate 
■olution.  The  use  of  several  different  aolntions  is,  how- 
aver,  unprsctioal  and  troublesome.  The  same  effects  nay 
be  obtained  in  a  more  simple  way,  by  using  one  eolation 
and  varying  the  length  of  time  of  the  immersion.  An  im- 
mersion of  sixty  leoonds  will  give  much  leaa  sensitive  tissue 
and  more  vigorous  prints  than  one  of  three  or  four  minutes. 
By  properly  timing  the  immersion,  as  vigoroua  prints  from 
thin  nraatives  can  be  made  on  carbon  as  on  albumen  paper. 
Uoat  of  the  carbon  printa  made  from  thin  negatives  a  uit- 
able  to  the  old  prooeaa  are  admired  for  their  softaaei,  but 
lack  decidedly  in  vigonr.  The  oanae  of  this  is,  I  think, 
owing  to  too  long  an  imnterBion.  It  is  generally  recom- 
mended to  leave  the  tisane  in  the  bichromate  until  it  begins 
to  show  a  tendency  to  curl  up  ;  this  takes  about  three  or 
four  minutes,  If  this  practice  is  to  be  followed,  we  have 
to  go  back  to  the  kind  of  negatives  we  made  fifteen  or 
twenty  yeara  ago.  If  the  printer  troubled  with  want  of 
rigonr  will  try  an  immersion  of  sixty  or  ninety  aeoouds, 
^e  will  find  that  his  printa  improTe  considerably.    In  ex- 


treme cases,  the  immendan  may  be  shortened  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  saconds,  the  inperauous  solution  being  imme- 
diately ruraoved  by  means  of  the  squeegee.  One  caution 
when  resorting  to  short  immersions.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  use  of  tissae  which,  held  up  to  the  light,  is  seen  to 
be  free  from  waves  and  veins,  as  these  would  in  every  case 
be  reproduced  in  the  print.  The  special  Autotype  portrait 
tissue  is  free  from  theae  defects. 


RETICULATION  IS  CARBON  PRINTS. 

BV  WILLIAM  BATHO. 

A  SHOOT  time  since  I  hod  the  opportunity  to  offer  to  the 
notice  of  your  readers  what  I  thought  and  still  think  the 
remedy  for  the  sticking  of  carbon  prints  to  the  rigid  tem- 
porary snpport  (presuming  the  waxing  to  have  been  pro- 
Serly  performed).  Now  it  is  intended  to  treat  of  a  defect 
te  name  of  which  heads  this  article. 
In  all  trades  and  professions  there  are  two  claases  that 
may  be  divided  "  thusly  :''  they  who  simply  care  to  know 
that  a  certain  mode  of  procedure  yields  success,  and  they 
who  know  this,  and  iu,  addi  tion,  the  reason  why  it  does  so. 
The  former  class  may  save  themselves  some  time  by  skip- 
ping a  portion  of  this  paper  ;  the  latter  may  possibly  benefi 
thema^vea  by  following  me  in  the  dctaiU  of  experiments 
that  led  to  the  means  by  which  tbij  difficulty  his  been 
overcome.  Knowing  my  fallibitity,  it  is  better  to  give  the 
premises  leading  to  my  conclusion.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  eiperimenta  were  not  performed  with  the  specific 
objeot  of  "  reticnlation  "  in  view,  yet  all  other  information 
obtsioed  that  has  not  in  my  idea  some  bearing  on  the  poin 
at  issue  ia  suppressed. 

A  number  of  tissues  were  taken,  the  temperature  at 
which  they  were  respectively  soluble  ascertained  when 
unsensitized,  and  again  when  sensitized,  and  kept  for 
twenty-four  hoara  to  dry.     Here  they  are  tabulated:— 

TvmperAlarfl  of         Tempetmlon  <tf 

Nune  ot  TliiD*.  italnlbUtr  HDlnbllitr 

UouailtlMd.  gMiltiuJ. 

Lambertype  portrait    ...        83-5"        ...        92" 
„      contretype    ...         90  ...         95  5 

Ex  purple  special        ...        81-6  ...        91 

Auto -brown  special      ...        88-5         ...        93'5 

Bed  chalk  85  ...        U 

Sepia      85  ...        9i 

Purple 86  ...        95 

W.  B :         86  ...         9* 

Transparency  apeeial  ...        90-5  ...        94-5 

Here  was  a  circumstance  quite  unaccountable :  that  tissue 
moat  carefully  preserved  from  the  action  of  light  should 
be  insoluble  at  the  same  temperature  as  it  was  solut>le 
when  unsenaitized.  Still,  aa  in  each  case  given  the  result 
was  a  mean  of  six  experiments,  it  could  not  be  well  ques- 
tioned. Yet  it  did  not  satisfy  me,  and  other  trials  were 
mode  with  this  result,  the  description  of  which  is  given  in 
the  words  as  they  were  written  at  the  time  the  experiments 
were  made.  ''This,  however,  is  not  found  to  hold  good, 
for  if  the  water  be  kept  steadily  at  the  temperature  given 
for  uosensitized  tissue,  an  inaoluble  film  after  a  time  leaves 
the  face,  and  the  tissue  underneath  them  dissolves  sa  freely 
as  unsensitised.  This  appears  to  indicate  some  surface 
action — endeavour  to  find  now  brought  about." 

Another  circumstance  that  gave  great  help  on  the  way, 
viz.,  that  those  tiaauea  from  which  the  thickest  film  fell  off 
(the  thicLnesa  could  only  be  estimated  by  density)  yielded 
the  results  moet  free  from  reticulation,  but  with  this  dis- 
advantage, which  might  huve  been  expected,  the  least 
purity  in  the  whites.  With  these  facts  before  us  let  a 
reticulated  print  be  examined  under  ordinary  magnifying 
power  it  will  be  seen  to  have  weU  defined  cracks  form- 
ing a  network,  yet  this  is  never  aeen  on  flexible  support. 
Possibly  this  defect  on  the  rigid  support,  is  owing  to  the 
tissue  being  iu  an  expanded  atate  when  placed  thereon, 
tiie  drying  bringing  aboat  a  contiacUou  which  resulta  in 
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the  fracture  of  the  film  oontuniog  the  picture.  In  the 
cue  of  flexible  support  its  eliuCicity  ma;  prereat  this,  be 
it  as  it  way,  a  preparatiou  of  the  plate,  giving  it  a  layer, 
haTing  Hoiue  flexibility,  totally  preveots  the  evil.  This  is 
dooe  to  ioaie  extent  with  the  before  raeutioned  film,  as  it 
forma  DO  part  of  the  pictare,  which  is  but  builc  upuc  it. 
Two  methods  of  doing  this,  at  nuce  present  themselves, 
first  a  preparation  of  the  rigid  support,  or  a  special 
preparat-ioD  of  the  tiisue,  the  former  presents  more  trouble 
to  the  photographer  than  the  latter  would  do.  If  a  waied 
and  collodionized  plate  be  coateJ  with  any  of  the  gelatine 

firepit ratio QB  that  have  been  r^'coiameuiK-'l  for  dcve- 
oping  transpareucies  upon,  and  allowed  to  dry,  again 
DioisteuedsooH  to  cause  the  gelatineto  swell,  the  exposed 
tissue  laid  on  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  onfinary 
operations  gone  through  auch  prints  will  be  quite  free 
from  retieulatioD.  The  layer  of  gelatine  has  been  tried 
between  the  wax  and  collodion  between  the  collodion  and 
picture,  and  without  collodion  altogether.  In  two  of 
these  cases,  the  picture  would  not  be  "  imuorraealile." 
eelatioe  soluttou  may  be  made  for  this  purpose, 
follows  :— 

Gelatine 60  "rains 

Water       1  ounce 

Chrome  alum        1  grain 

It  now  remains  to  say  how  this  might  be  effected  in  . 

Ussae.  Clearly  there  is  a  risk  of  degrading  the  whites  unless 
the  insoluble  layer  on  tlie  surface  eontaina  no  pigment, 
and  there  is  a  difSculty  in  maiutaioing  the  mechanical 
condition  necessary  in  such  a  compound  film.  With  myself, 
however,  this  is  as  yet  the  eipenmental  stage  ;  obviously 
SDch  tissue  cannot  be  niado  at  one  operation,  and  must 
cause  more  expense  in  manufacture  ;  further  than  this  it ' 
not  wise  to  go  at  prcBent. 


ftarrcsjroadtua. 

CAKBON  PRINTINi;  IN  COMMERCIAL  POR- 
TRAITURE. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  able  and  powerful  article  under  the 
above  heading,  in  your  issue  of  the  lath  ult.,  and  the 
praise  it  contains  of  my  efforts,  appearing  as  it  does  to 
me  a  direct  challenge,  have  induced  me  to  send  you  a  few 
lines,  which,  if  they  be  not  intended  to  solve  dilEcultiea, 
may  at  least  be  considered  as  tlie  way  to  that  end,  and  will 
probably  be  the  precursors  of  full  intorroation. 

To  your  first  question,  ■'  Is  it  possible  to  make  auj  fonn 
of  carbon  printing  commercially  available  for  the  daily 
worit  of  portraitists  'f  "  I  am  able  to  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  there  are  several  forms  of  carbon  printing  so  available, 
and  that  their  results  can  he  presented  in  a  variety  of  ac- 
ceptable forms  to  suit  the  mostfaatidious— high  gloss,  semi- 
gloss,  and  no  gloss  1  After  this  enumeration  you  see  at 
once  that  were  I  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  explain  what  I 
have  stated,  I  could  never  end  i  his  communication  to 
included  in  one  of  your  issnes  ;  the  same  dilTiculty  meets 
one  after  reading  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  paragraph,  and 
I  must  answer  lacooicaJly,  if  I  am  to  leave  myself  room  to 
answer  at  all.  I  consider  the  improvement  made  durijig 
the  last  twelve  months  (not  the  lost  twelve  years,  as  yon 

Snt  it,  because  the  carbon  processes  have  only  been  Intro- 
uced  to  the  profession  for  that  apace  of  time  in  a  reliable 
and  practical  form)  as  absolutely  marvellous,  and  I  am 
jaBlified  in  this  assertion,  when  we  see  carbon  prints  which 
put  the  tiuest  silver  prints  completely  into  the  shade.  The 
difficulties  only  exist  for  the  unskilled,  and  the  way  toover- 
come  them  is  by  close  observation  and  practice,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  necessary  to  [naster  the  "  art ''  (I  very 
much  object  to  your  word  "  trade  ")  of  carbon  printing, 
before  expecting  that  the  public  will  appreciate  any  lame 
result  obtained  on  the  simple  plea  of  permanency.  When 
a  picture,  more  beautiful  m  all  its  aspects  than  the  silver 
pniit,«iui  be  produced,  and  wnoftrrywiUi  it  the  Additiooal 


merit  of  not  being  subjeet  to  fading,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  public  will  demand  auch  pictures,  and  he  content  with 
no  others,  ■'  Granulation  and  reticulation  "  arc  eimply 
delusions,  iuasumch  as  they  are  the  result  of  bad  mani- 

You  say  very  truly  "that  thy  fact  of  being  even  a 
skilled  photographer  gives  no  especial  qualification  for  , 
carbon  printing.  Un  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  get  up 
an  amount  oF  conceit  which  places  him  who  ought  to 
learn,  quite  beyond  the  seeking  of  instruction.  I  have 
me  to  what  I  consider  the  very  best  part  of  the 
article  under  my  consideration,  the  cream  of  it.  1  may  say. 
as  far  as  carbon  printing  in  its  present  state  is  concerned, 
and  as  the  exhortation  comes  from  you,  I  cinnot  do 
better  than  wish  the  words  to  be  reprinted,  much  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  uttered  them  myself.  "Tuition, 
oral  or  written,  aptitude  and  experience,  are  necessary 
to  success,  and  these  aids  combined  are  certain  to  bring 
success."  These  suggestive  words  should  be  well  digested 
by  all,  and  especially  by  one  of  your  cor  respondents  who 
has  signed  himself  "  An  Experimentalist.''  And  as  I  have 
just  written  this  word,  without  any  reference  to  your 
correspondent,  who  is  of  the  right  turn  of  mind,  I  would 
just  say  with  Canning,  speaking  of  his  friends,  "  Save  me 
from  the  experimentalist "  in  carbon  printing '. 

You  say  that  the  great  excellence  to  which  silver  print- 
ing has  attained  is  due  to  the  combined  effort  ot  many 
experimentalists  and  practical  msa :  is  it  not  singular  that 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  all  the  good  influences  you 
enumerate,  we  should  find  able  photographers  who  cannot 
tell  you  that  to  a  certainty  their  prints  will  not  all  be 
blistered  when  taken  out  of  the  water  ;  and  that  the  prints 
produced  now-a-days  upon  paper,  ramufnotured  from  the 
freshest  albumen,  fade  in  fewer  weeks  than  it  formerly 
took  years  to  alter  their  complexion  in  the  leaat  appre- 
ciable manner  ? 

lu  urging  upon  carbon  printers  to  communicate  their 
experience,  there  is  no  doubt  that  yon  plead  for  the  benefit 
of  your  readers ;  but  you  will  allow  me  to  remark  that  their 
intareata  cannot  be  served  by  short  articles,  mw  and  then, 
touching  upon  defecta  or  partial  success  aahieveJ.  What 
is  really  wanted  is  a  careful  and  e:(haustivo  treatise  on 
carbon  printing,  which  shall  be  the  work  of  an  able  and 
successful  practitioner,  whose  productions  shall  be  the 
only  admissible  proof  of  his  right  to  apeak  on  the  subject- 
That  such  a  book  can  bo  written  there  can  he  no  doubt, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  cannot  be  contained 
within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  liobinson's  inqairy  is  not  exactly  conveyed  in  the 
words  of  your  article,  when  he  aays  that  no  mention  ia 
made  by  another  correspondent  "  of  the  one  of  Ice  or  any 
of  the  various  methods  of  pro-liicing  cold"— he  can  wish, 
to  express  no  other  idea  than  that  which  must  relate  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  aa  it  ia  obtained  from  the  cold 
water  tap  vrhen  the  prints  have  to  be  immersed  in  it  pre- 
viously to  being  applied  to  the  support  on  which  they  must 
be  developed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  refers  principally 
to  the  excessive  heat  which  has  been  expcrieuc^J  this 
summer.  I  have  been  determined  throughout  to  take  no 
notice  whatever  in  this,  asin  many  other  matters  connected 
with  the  process,  of  rules  laid  down,  and  I  never  suffered 
for  it — 1  never  met  mith  running  tissue,  except  that  which, 
from  tho  consumption  I  made  of  it,  helped  to  run  up  my 
account  with  the  company  to  a  pretty  high  figure.  My 
carbon  printing  has  been  done  in  a  gallery  where  the  tem- 
perature has  often  reached  one  hundred  decrees,  the  cold 
water  varied  from  fifty-four  to  fifty -eight  degrees,  and  that 
was  precisely  the  time  at  which  I  hod  the  least  waste,  and 
when  Bomo  of  my  very  finest  pictures  were  produced,  one 
of  which  was  sent  by  a  lady  to  Nottm«nn,  of  Montreal, 
who  pronounced  it  the  finest  thin^  he  hod  ever  seen;  and 
othera — cibineteof  dietinguiabedsiugers  whichwere  sent  to 
Italy.  In  fact,  I  may  add  that  the  water  which  was  used 
to  soak  the  prints  for  development  wan  also  used  as  it 
came   from    the    tap,    to    moieten   »ad    prepare    t&e 
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transfer  paper,  and  witb  ezcelleot  resnlU  after 
mLuntes'  imiDersion.  la  the  fourth  paragraph  of  your 
letter  you  point  to  the  Autotypo  Company,  and  state  that 
to  it  IB  made  the  appeal  for  iofonnatioti  more  directly  than 
tu  aoy  one  eUe.  If  I  may  state  my  Dpiuion  on  this  point, 
Bpeakiag  as  one  of  Mons.  Lambert's  licencees — bb  one  eon 
Bequently  who  has  gone  to  the  best  sources  of  infonnaliou 
Bud  baa  not  expected  to  do  it  all  on  the  "  cheap,"  I  deli 
berately  say  that  when  Ihecompauy  has  supplied  ua  with 
suitable  materials,  we  have  no  right  to  eipcct  anything 
more  ;  and  I  must  take  this  oppormnity  of  stating  that  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  company  has  ever  supplied  bad 
or  unworkable  tissue,  as  too  many  people  would  have  ua 
believe.  Wo,  as  Lambert's  licencees,  who  have  paid  for, 
and  have  a  right  to,  a  special  tiasuo  of  a  certain  tint,  may 
have  bad  good  cause  of  complaint  at  tinding  thiit,  without 
being  consulted  on  the  subject,  our  tissue  was  manufac- 
tured of  a  colder  tone,  but  even  then,  and  mui;h  as  it 
vexed  ua,  we  cuuld  not  in  justice  say  that  the  tissue  was 
bad.  In  all  probability  the  company  was  animated  by  the 
boat  of  intentions,  and  only  wished  to  remove  the  eicesa  of 
fleeting  pinks  which  had  been  so  violently  spoten  agaiuat 
and  written  upon  by  wise  men  who  know  nothing  about 
carbon  printing,  and  to  whom  1  would  undertake  to  show 
that  they  know  nothing  about  it  even  now. 

You  are  too  sensible  and  equitable.  Mr.  Editor,  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Company  should  roll  up,  in  every  band  of 
tissue,  the  necessary  amount  of  skill,  experience,  and  talent 
to  produce  admirable  works  of  art.  ITie  day  on  which 
tliey  will  have  discovered  the  admirable  process  by  which 
their  "  magic  wands'" — we  naturally  think  of  those  things 
at  this  time  of  the  year — could  accomplish  such  a  miracle, 
I  wilt  make  nil  possible  efforts  to  effect  a  partnership  in 
the  concern. 

I  hope  that  from  the  above  it  remaina  established  that 
most  of  the  diRicultius  are  more  imnginary  than  real,  and 
that  the  Company  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  My  only 
snrprise  is  that  such  splendid  tiaeue  can  be  manufactured 
after  only  limited  experience,  when  it  is  taken  iotoaecount 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century's  labours  in  the  other  direction 
Iiave  only  resulted  in  a  more  easily  deteriorated  article  I 
C.  Febiunti. 
Liverpool,  December  iSnl,  1876. 


CAHBON  PRINTING. 

Sib, — Our  good  inlantions  sometimes  pity  the  fool  with 
us.  I  asked  a  question,  answers  to  which  I  thought  would 
be  useful,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  many  of  yout  readurs. 
£at  your  anonymous  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  "  A 
Successful  Worker,"  is  angry  with  me,  as  an  anonji 
oorrespoodent,  for  endeavouring  "       '-  ■     ■   - 


□  obtain  information  oi 


teachers  of  the  particular  branch  of  photography — carbon 
printing — on  which  I  asked  a  question. 

The  Autotype  Company  must  be  obliged  to  its  eager 
toot,  "  A  Successful  Worker,"  for  his  d  is  interested  recom- 
mondatioa  ;  but  it  seems  to  mo  that  it  was  scarcely  compli- 
acnlary  to  the  Natfi,  to  which  photographers  are  in  the 
habit  of  applying  for  aid  and  adsistance  in  their  art,  to 
suggest  that  information  on  such  a  purely  photographic  and 
simple  matter  as  that  about  which  I  wrot«  ought  not  to  be 
■sked  for  in  its  pages,  and  that  in  future  all  auch  iuforma- 
tion  should  not  be  looked  for  ia  the  Niws,  but  should  be 
appHeil  for,  with  a  fee,  to  the  Autotype  Company. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Autotypo  Company 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportonity  of  repudiating  the  notion 
contained  in  "A  Successful  Worker's"  letter,  that  they 
object  to  photographers  attempting  to  sain  any  infotmation 
on  carbon  printing  except  from  themselves,  for  a  fee. 

Will  yonr  anonymons  correspondent  be  shocked  if  I  still 
sign  myself,  anonymously,   A  Gakboh  K^tFiaaiiaTALisi  ? 


THE  USE  OF  CYANIDE. 
Dear  Siit. — Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
concerning  the  deadly  effects  of  cyanide  poisoning,  and  the 
risk  that  photograuhers  run  in  this  use  of  the  peraiciotu 
agent  to  remove  silver  stains  from  the  hands,  the  custom 
of  washing  in  cyanide  solution  still  prevails.  It  is  k 
query  whether  the  cyanide  is  applied  In  the  form  of  aoln- 
tion,  or  whether  it  ia  rubbed  on  the  hands  in  its  original 
form,  t  confess  that  all  the  sad  experiences  whlcji  1  baTO 
read  in  the  photographic  joarnala  have  failed  to  induce  me 
to  give  up  the  practice  of  cyanide  waahiue.  I  have  suffered 
nothing,  and  therefore  T  fear  nothing-.  This  is  raatter-of- 
fact  logic,  I  am  an  operator,  and  therefore  what  1  have  to 
say  about  ri'inoving  silver  stains  does  not  apply  to  printers, 
or.  at  least,  to  those  who  contract  silver  stains  by  sensi- 
tidng  paper.     Every  photographer  knows  that  sucQ  ataics 

After  my  day's  work  ia  over,  I  naturally  desire  to  go 
home  with  clean  hands  ;  and  my  method  of  fulfilling  that 
desire  ia  aa  follows: — I  keep,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  ■ 
saturated  solution  of  cyanide.  I  pour  a  small  quantity  of 
this  into  an  ordinary  beaker,  just  enough,  in  fact,  to  reach 
to  the  first  joint  of  the  &nger.  After  use,  thia  ia  retamed 
to  the  bottle.  I  then  well  aoap  my  hands,  and  dip  con- 
aecutively  the  flngera  of  each  hand  into  the  cyanide  solntioa 
in  the  beaker,  and  then,  with  a  smooth  piece  of  pamioe- 
atoue,  I  lemove  every  silver  atain,  as  easily  as  one  could 
wish.  I  never  rub  my  hands  with  a  piece  of  cyanide,  which 
I  consider  to  be  a  bad  practice,  for  two  rcoaoua ;  the  pieces 
are  likely  to  be  broken  olT,  and  to  lodt!c  under  the  finger- 
nails ;  or,  the  hard  chemical  may  possibly  scratch  the  sEiti, 
and  BO  enter  the  system.  The  soaping  of  the  hands  msy, 
to  some  extent,  prevent  the  deadly  agent  from  entering  the 
akin ;  whether  it  dots  so  or  not,  chemically  and  philo- 
sophically, I  know  not;  all  that  1  know  is,  that  this  has 
been  for  many  years  my  method  of  removing  silver  stains, 
and  it  is  a  method  that  I  am  likely  to  pursue  for  tataj 
yean  to  come. — 1  am  yonra  truly,  J.  E&y, 


I-alk  in  Hit  BUttia. 


FBOTOaRAPUIC   SOCISTT  OF  GREAT     BRITAIN.— At   the  UeXt 

meetiagoflhis  Society,  ou  Tuesday  next,  at  6a,  Pall  M.all East 
(when  the  Exhibition  of  the  Water  Colour  Society  will  also  be 
on  view),  a  diacussion  will  take  place  on  Carbon  t'rintiog,  to 
be  opened  by  Mr.S.  Fry. 

A  UaAMo-PHOToiiSTRa. — The  intensity,  colour,  and  polsrj- 
zatiou  of  the  diffuse  light  of  the  sky  ia  different  part*  faaa 
recently  been  a  snhisct  of  study  by  M.  Wild,  of  the  SI.  Fetors- 
burg  Academy,  who  has  endeavanred  to  measure  it  witb  • 
somewhat  complicated  instrument  devised  by  him,  and  oamed 
a  " Drano-pholomoter. "  Referring  to  the  Academy's  Bulletin. 
for  the  account  uf  this  iaatrument,  we  may  hero  give  brlsfiy 
the  results  at  which  M.  Wild  has  arrived:—!.  I'rooeedJDC 
from  the  sun  in  a  vertical  circle  northwards,  it  is  found  that 
the  colour  of  the  light  gradaally  changes  from  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  towards  the  violet,  and  at  about  BO'  distance 
from  the  aun  it  reaches  about  midway  between  the  FraunboCst 
(■  and  D  (correaponding  to  a  wave  length  of  0'0OI)8!8 
,  ;  from  there  on  to  the  horizon  llie  colour  gradually  goss 
back  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Thas,  lo  St, 
Fetersbarg  at  the  time  of  equinox,  the  sun  having  abODt  60' 
zenith  distance,  Ine  colour  tone  of  the  diffuse  light  at  80^ 
angular  distance  (in  a  vertical  circle)  is  mostly  pnre  blue,  and 
passes  on  either  side  into  grmn.  2.  The  saturation  of  ths 
colour  appears  to  reach  its  maximum  at  OC  distance  from  the 
sua,  where  also  the  degree  of  polarixation  is  a  maiimmn. 
On  either  side  of  thia  maximum  the  degree  both  of  polaritatioB 
and  of  satumtioii  of  colour  decreases  pretty  regularly.  S.  Ths 
intensity  of  the  diCTuse  reSectad  light  of  the  sky  sppeari.  on 
the  other  hand,  lobe  at  its  least  at  about  8(1"  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  from  tbero  it  increases  less  quickly  towards  the 
horizon  than  to>varda  the  snn.  Tbas,  while  at  140"  dlslanoe 
from  the  sun  ilio  iutoasily  is  about  five  times  greater  thkU 
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Qorthwktdt  fat:  tha  iBina  distaiioe.  That,  at  20°  diitanoe 
Kmlhwardi  it  U  neatlf  tvloa  aa  gnat  u  the  aanie  diataoM 
noTlhwarda.  Tbeie  lewatchM  are  being  farther  protecated 
bj  the  author.— jVa/Mre. 

OxiDiziNO  AoENTS. — We  are  frsqaeDtlj  Mked  bv  oiHrea- 
poodeata  tn  aame  some  of  the  leading  agsnta  emplajed  1^ 
oheuisli  toprodacs  what  iscalled  oxidatioD.  Tbe  operatioD  ii 
an  Important  one  in  the  arta,  as  apoa  it  dapendB  the  taccew  of 
bleachinK,  disiDfeetioQ,  and  aimilar  provwiBes.  We  vill  maotion 
•ome  of  uie  methodi  aair  preferred  bfchemiita  fortbe  parpoae 
indieated.  OioDe,  if  it  could  becbeaplj  made,  wonid  bealmoil 
iDTaioable,  but  the  coat  of  prodnctioa  ttaada  in  the  vay  of  ita 
common  aae.  The  per  man  gan  ale  of  «oda  or  potaab  ia  a  chemi- 
cal componnd  that  canoot  be  excetJed  in  ita  oildisias  propertiei, 
and  its  UM  has  gooe  on  tteadily  increaaing  for  yeara.  In 
EnglaLd,  under  tbe  name  of  Coudy'a  flaid,  it  is  a  common 
article  about  tha  bousebold,  and  for  hospitals  and  blsacherie* 
it  ii  coming  iaio  vogae.  A  little  more  tcuewledge  of  ita  Talne 
would  soon  lead  to  ita  prodaotlon  on  a  lane  scale.  Bleaching 
powders  haTB  long  been  known  and  uiedai  okidiiera,  and,  ai 
they  can  be  had  in  any  quantity,  are  likely  to  continuo  to  be 
employed.  Chromic  acid,  whether  in  satarated  or  dilate  lolu- 
tiona,  has  tha  paMer  of  oonTarting  carbonic  oiide  iclo  carbonic 
Boid  readily  and  completely  nnder  ordinary  temperatoree. 
Ammonia  gaa  ia  powarfolly  oxidized  by  It,  and  it  readily 
dMtroya  organio  matter.  Tbe  ohioratea  and  nilratea  caa  also 
be  meDtioaed  in  this  conneetion.— 5c>Mti/!D  Amerifn, 

Ih^  Stains. — Grimm,  in  the  Fot^teehnUthn  Nolizblatt,  pro- 
poaea  tha  following  method  for  lemoving  indelible  ink  and  other 
sIlTer  stains  without  tbe  ate  of  cyanide  of  potasaium.  Chloride 
of  copper  is  Brat  applied  to  the  lime  ;  it  is  next  washed  with 
'broaaaiphite  of  lodaiolation,  and  attarirards  with  water.  Itii 
(aid  that  Ibis  may  be  employed  oncoloared  woven  ootton  tiasoei. 
For  white  cottons  and  linens,  dilute  KilDlioaa  of  permanganate 
of  potash  and  hydtocblorio  acid,  followed  by  the  hypoaalphlte 
of  Boda  and  clear  water,  is  preferable.  For  oleaoing  the  hands, 
iodine  disaoWod  either  wit^  iodide  ot  potaniom,  or  i<)  aloohol, 
ia  aaed,  following  by  aqna  ammonia. 

Enoaubtic  Coloubs. — Eneauitic  colonr^  are  tbe  varloiu 
metallio  oiidas  given  in  tbe  following  list.  When  more  than 
one  niliatanca  ii  tued  for  colouring,  tbe  proportion*  most  be 
rariedto  soil  tbe  tint  required.  For  violet,  oae  iron  or  n~~~ 
ganeee  with  soda;  tor  pnrple,  chloride  of  gold  with  tin 
ebloride  of  ailver;  tot  blaoK,  iron,  manganese,  nraninn,  and 
iridium ;  for  blue,  eobalt,  carbonate  of  coba't,  smalt  or  ailioate 
o(  cobalt.  Zinc  will  brighten  blue  colours.  For  indigo,  use 
the  materials  employed  for  both  violet  and  blue ;  for  (nrqat^H, 
nta  c^par  with  eoda,  or  cobalt  with  aina  and  soda  phcapbate; 
freeo  may  be  obtained  with  copper,  either  with  or  withoat 

antimony,  or  by  chrome  with  oobalt ;  for  broni — 

niokel.  Zinc,  or  carbonate  of  lino,  will  brightai 
For  ollre  green,  use  niokst  with  cobalt ;  for  yelli 
mony  with  potaeh,  titaniam,  chromate  of  lead,  and  cbromata 
of  barrtea.  Zino  will  bnghten  thl*  yellow.  Fur  boff,  oae  th« 
material*  for  yellow,  with  iron,  septa,  sienna,  oohre.  and 
umbM ;  for  orange,  use  nraninm,  or  tlie  sniphide  of  antimony 
with  iron;  fbr  red,  use  iron,  ohromate  of  iron,  (olphate, copper, 
aad  oohre;  for  carmine,  chloride  ofiilver;  tor  pink,  iron  and 
A>«B*,  with  potMh  ;  for  brown,  me  iron,  chromate  of  iron 
nMSganeae,  with  or  without  oobalt,  oohre,  andhammer  cinder. 
Ibl  grey,  use  iron,  cobalt,  iridium,  platlnnm,  tilanium  ;  for 
wUto,  wbite  day  and  Sve  per  cent,  of  oxide.  The  coloaring 
raldM  u«  naed  in  qnantitias  of  from  Ave  to  ten  per  oenL, 
Mmetimea  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  oant.  No  deonite  ml* 
«U  be  given  for  qnantity.  Some  of  these  oxides  act  as  floxao, 
and  great  *kill  mast  be  used  in  their  employment,  ia  order  la 
ptSTant  Uio  molting  of  tha  tile.  For  the  prsparattoiL  of  theee 
eolonring  agenti,  and  for  other  rerr  inportant  Information 
(riating  to  pottory,  Beekwiih's  work  on  "Pottery"  -'"  ^- 
Inmd  a  nadU  mrk  of  reference.— Af/uA  MttAaiiit. 


with  the  face  In  oi 


H.  Q.— Thefcisnoneoeaal^  tor  ttwupwsnoiea  intaoded  foromi- 
raenlation  ul  wladowe  ti  t>e  vamlihed.  They  shoold  always  be 
«ivarsdwlthgUti,Dr,  if  fliadinthewiuda«,  thsy  shonld  l>e  plued 
--..^  .L.  .,—  . .__.  ^j(|j  (1^  ^^^  already  in  the  wmdow. 

baths,  lined  with  pure 

f.  Sbtuoub — If  you  dissolve  6  ounoea  of  protoanlplute  of  iron  in 
10  ouncsi  of  water,  yon  will  obtain  a  saturated  aolntioa.  From 
tbcaa  flgurea  yon  can  oalouUIe  the  priiportion  required  ^f  a 
sataraCad  solntion  to  make  a  devsloper  of  uy   strength  you 

J.  R.  TuiiNKtt. — There  ia  andcnbtedly  pramisa  in  yoac  work  pro- 
duced under  iiiich  difficultiea,  and  wiUi  n  little  praotiDe.  Toka 
pjini  and  persovere,  and  you  will  doubtleu  sacoijed.  No.  1  is 
Dedt,  and  wuold  have  b«a  very  fair  with  better  facilities  for 
cjatrolliug  tight  and  shads.  No.  2  buSbts  from  the  hidb  cauia, 
and  in  moreovsr  ■  little  under-eipoHd  and  avBr-iateniiiBed.  In 
No.  3  the  sitter  has  moved,  atherwiia  it  would  be  pretty  eood. 
No  4  ia  beet.  Yaa  will  improve  whan  you  obtain  better 
■opliances.      Try  lo  get  same  good  eiamplea,  and  work  up  la 

K.  T.  W.—For  all  large  ne^itivas  wa  prefer  patent  plate  for 
safely;  but  it  ia  qaite  pMiible  that,  io  carelul  handa,  crown 
glaas  may  aerve,  which  ii,  of  coarse,  lighter  to  handle  and  lighter 
lu  oost.  2,  If  you  with  to  tratufer  a  nes^tive  film  to  paper,  for 
purpoHa,  a  piece  of  thtu  Sane  piper  will  anawer  well. 
i  thea  be  waxed  at  tha  back.  3.  Aa  a  rule  wet  platsa  are 
making  enlarged  negatives  from  trauapareaoiei ;  bat  in 
aome  cnsai  an  enlarged  traniparency  ia  ased,  and  printed  by  con- 
tact on  a  dry  plate.  Any  kind  of  dry  plate  may  be  used  ;  that 
with  vhioh  ;ran  are  must  familiar  will  auawar  beat.  See  Captain 
ALnay'a  article  in  oar  Yiar-Boox  juat  publiahed. 
Basilt  FoaaiD. — No.  A  aoquiret  no  excluaire  right,  and  B  is  at 
liber^  lo  photograph  tbe  lame  or  any  other  point  of  iha  same 
bnildiDf ;  that  is,  in  photographing  a  boUding  or  landscape,  or 
■    '    ■  ■■-•-'- .. —  ...-  J  (;j„j    __ -,^. 


nnnting  p 
tt  shoold  I 


90  fousgonlrntfi. 

p.  E>*OK  (Haat*  SaeM)^f«r  ainhiteotiual  and  ether  views  hi 

teooflnad  dtoatlona  tbe  ]Ma  je«  indicate  by  A  ia  deddadly  tbe 
beatj  aad  far  tedJaaiylaniliM^MD  la  decidedly  prafamblsloB, 
,  or,  lada*^lo«B]riBy«Mrllrtt 


oullnfiingingantbeoupyright  of  Ihs  preoeding photographar.  In 
short  it  is  oopying  the  exisdng  photograph,  not  photographing 
the  same  aobjeot,  which  ooaetitntea  piracy. 

J.  C.  HwDH,— The  maker  yoa  name  has  been  dead  many  years, 
and  the  eattblishawDt  no  longer  exiata.  Tbeeaiueot  the  defsot 
yon  name  is  simply  ths  faot  linat  it  la  a  Ian*  of  inferior  manoRta- 
tore.  We  have  aaen  aome  pretty  good  iaatnimants  bearing  tlia 
name,  but  tha  manafaotare  never  alood  high.  The  only  cure 
available  tor  the  Small  field  whioh  is  in  loooi  ia  the  oia  of  a 
central  stop.  Take  a  pleoe  of  blankened  card,  make  in  It  a  cirealar 
apettore  of  halt  the  diameter  of  tna  lena,  and  place  it  a  little 
distance  behind  the  fn>at  lea*.  You  will  And  thla  materially 
extend  Iha  Bald  of  definition ;  bat  of  coarse  the  expoiara  will  be 
increased.  The  image  oa  tbanUle  having  no  definition,  whllat  the 
image  on  the  greaod  glaa*  had,  isdoe  lo  one  of  two  things  :  allher 
ths  dark  alide  la  at  tanit,  and  doea  not  plaoe  the  satisitif  e  plate  In  the 
same  plane  as  the  groaud  glass,  or  the  ohemical  aad  vlaual  foci 
of  tbe  lena  do  not  eolnoide.  Try  the  Brat  by  eaief  al  measuremenU 
and  it  the  plane  of  the  sensitive  plate  and  gronnd  glass  are  found 
to  be  absolataly  ooiaddent,  yen  may  oonclnde  that  tha  faolt  [a  lu 
ttis  lena  ;  and  in  that  case  note  in  which  diraotion  ths  fuena  em, 
and  make  allowance  for  it  to  focosaing,  turning  the  focua  in  or 
ont  aa  may  be  reqnlred,  after  getting  the  imaga  sharp  on  the 
ground  glaaa. 

B.E.  W 10  aLiswoKTH.— Thanks.  Waahall  inaert  the  description 
in  our  next.  Tlie  little  fnstrament  to  which  weretoredwaa 
simply  a  small  roller  for  ronaiag  over  tha  print  and  prea^ng  it 
down  after  paating  and  layiaa  It  on  the  mount. 

J.  Kai.— Thanks.    We  ahall  have  {Jeasnte  in  haaring  further  fn>m 

F.  V.  L. — When  angar  i*  lued  in  the  iron  devsloper  leas  acetic  acid 
is  neoassary.  It  aces  as  a  raatrainar  both  mechanically  and 
chemisally.  Wa  have  ased,  with  advantage,  60  grains  of  aagar- 
caiidy  to  a  20-vraia  iron  sclation  without  any  aeetie  aoid. 
DiSnesit  kind*  ca  sugar  liave  vsriad  resttainiag  qualities,  brown 
sugar  restraining  more  than  white  angar.  Traaola  is  a  very 
powerful  reslrainer. 

0.  R.  F.— For  many  small  anbjeeta,  anl  most  it  not  all  Urge 
pictures,  paper  negatlvea  answer  walL  It  is,  of  oonrsei  a  tnatler 
of  taate :  bnt  for  many  anbjacta  we  prefer  them.  Tlie  dmplest 
mode  ia  simply  to  lake  a  transparMuy  eolarged  to  tha  fall  extent 
at  first.  This  shonU  be  intotslBsa  so  ss  to  seeue  a  vigonn* 
image  on  paper,  and  it  may  be  worked  on  a*  may  be  reqalrsd. 
Ti.„  ^ir-  .  .!._*  ..  tki.  ({■«,„  p,„^  „^  go^  ,  1^  a^  pri^ 
"     will  obt  ■  ■'         "  '     '" 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Thb    **Ttiic3"    AND   PhotooraphT'Tuc   Photoobaphino 

OF  Sounds  Aoooiipli8Hbd. 

The  **  7t/?i«i  *'  and  Pkilnjraphy. —In  a  recent  review  of 
the  Royal  Academy  album,  the  Times  makes  some  carious 
and  amusing  blunders  on  the  subject  of  photography.  The 
art  is  such  a  general  scapegoat  that  it  seems  but  the  aoknow- 
ledg^d'duty  of  every  critic  to  point  out  its  shortcomings, 
and,  as  it  progresses,  to  patronise  its  results  aftei  a  fashion. 
If  literary  reviewers  would  confine  themselves  to  their  proper 
duty  of  pronouncing  a  work  good  or  bad,  and  to  calling 
attention  to  its  qualities  from  a  literary  or  art'stic  point  of 
view,  all  would  be  well,  and,  whatever  might  be  their  pre- 
judices, one  could  find  but  littU  funlt ;  hnt  when,  a  fow 
months  back,  the  Athenasun — which,  though  it  professes  to 
be  a  scientific  journal,  is,  as  everybody  knows,  nothing  of 
^he  sort— goes  out  of  its  way  to  appear  clever,  and  suggests 
the  boiling  and  steeping  in  hot  water  for  some  hours,  in 
order  to  test  it,  of  ordinary  print  and  paper,  simply  because 
the  same  happens  to  be  termed  a  photo-El ncograph,  one 
cannot  but  wonder  where  the  writer  could  possibly  have 
picked  op  the  curious  information  he  retails.  The  Times^ 
reviewer  has  lately  been  distributing  some  gratis  informa- 
tion of  the  same  kind,  which  is  worth  about  as  much  as 
knowledge  of  the  kind  usually  is.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  a  criticism  of  the  book  before  him,  he  must  needs 
inform  his  readers  on  the  subject  of  photography,  and  tell 
them  what  he  knows  about  the  art.  This  is  not  much. 
His  theory  of  the  action  of  photography  is  summed  up  in 
a  few  words :  the  pictures  in  the  album,  he  says,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  Woodbury  type  process,  *'  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  process  of    silver  photography,   by   which,    we 

f  understand,  is  meant  the  production  of  the  picture  in  the 
monotone  of  brown,  which  the  oxide  of  that  metal  yields 
under  the  action  of  the  sun."    Our  reviewer  then  goes  on 

'  to  make  the  matter  clearer  still,  for  fear  his  unscientific 
readers  should  be  lacking  in  comprehension.  <*  When  it  is 
understood  how  very  distiijict  this  (Woodbury type)  is  from 
photography  or  from  printing,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how 
advantag^us  it  is.  The  one  is  a  chemical  change,  in  which 
a  ooloarless  salt  is  decomposed  by  light,  depositing  its  more 
or  less  black  oxyde  in  all  the  degrees  of  intensity  necessary 
for  a  picture ;  the  other  is  a  meobanioal  process,  in  which  a 
.  pigment  is  applied  to  a  metal  surface  bearing  a  sort  of 
stereoscope  from  the  original  photograph.'*  Our  reviewer 
if  very  scientific  with  his  oxide  of  silver— or,  rather,  oxyde, 
as  the  limes  prefers  to  call  it-^bnt  the  explanation  is  hardly 
80  dear  as  it  might  be.  First,  he  talks  of  a  brown  colour, 
'*  which  the  oxyde  of  that  metal  (silver)  yields  under  the 
action  of  the  sun,"  and  then  he  tells  us  immediately  after- 
wards that  the  result  of  the  light  acting  upon  8  colourless 
salt  is  a  '*  more  or  leas  black  oxyde."  Further  on,  again,  he 
talks  of  "films  of  metallic  oxyde"  forming  the  photo- 
graph, 80  that  it  is  diflBcnlt  even  for  the  most  easily  satisfied 
reaaer  to  understand  what  is  meant.  In  any  case,  however, 
none  will  be  more  surprised,  we  feel  sure,  at  this  new 
theory  of  photography  than  photographers  themselves. 
Woodburytype,  the  reviewer  would  have  us  know,  is  **  dis- 
tinct "  from  photography  and  from  printing ;  he  seems  to 
think  that  negative  taking  is  altogether  dispensed  with  in 
regard  to  it,  for  he  says  that  "  the  stronsr  reds,  blues,  and 

^  yellows  of  some  of  our  very  positive  cofourists  are  con- 
quered better  than  we  ever  see  them  in  simple  photography." 
The  great  advantage  of  permanency,  which  is  one  of  the 
eUef  points  claimed  for  woodburytype,  is  somehow  lost 


sight  of  altogether  by  our  reviewer,  who  has  gone  in 
strongly  for  the  chemistry  of  the  afiPair,  while  neglecting 
other  matters  of  interest.  This  is  a  pity,  for  while  his 
scientific  opinion  contains  the  element  of  novelty,  it  is  one, 
we  think,  that  will  hardly  receive  the  unanimous  support 
of  chemists  in  general. 

T-ie  Photographing  of  Sounds  Accomplished, — In  August 
last  we  made   some   remarks  in   these  columns   upon  the 
possibility  of  photographing  sounds,  and  we   pointed  out 
what  had  'already  been  done  in  this  direction.    M.  Konig, 
of  Paris,  had  already  made  some  experiments,  which  proved, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that   the  photographing   of  sounds  was 
hardly  an  impossibility,  but  we  did    not  suppose  that  the 
feat  was  then  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished.  M.  Kbni^'s 
researches  were   conducted  with  flames  upon  which  various 
sounds  were  made  to  act,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 'flames 
under  such  circumstances  was  carefully  noted  and  sketched. 
Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  pointed  out  that  by  providing  a  re- 
volving mirror  with  clockwork,  so  that  it  might  revolve  at 
a  given  rate,  there  should  be  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  an 
impression  in  the  camera  of  these  curves  made  by  the  flame, 
provided  a  light  of  sufficient  intensity  were  en-pioyed   to 
act  upon  the  sensitive  photographic  plate.     Such  a  method 
has,    however,   not   been  adopted  by  Dr.   Stein,  who    has 
recently  succeeded  in  photographing  tones.    This  physicist 
has  solved  the  problem  by  securing  a  record  ot  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  tuning-fork  on  string.  If  it  is  a  tuning-fork  that 
is  to  be  employed,  he  fixes  the  instrument  in  a  horizontal 
position,  with  its  two  branches  in  vertical  planes.  Through 
the  upper  branch  of  the  fork  is  pierced  a  tiny  hole,  through 
which  a  bright  ray  of  light  paw-s  on  to  a  collodioaizod 
and  sensitized  plate  beyond.     This  plate  is  movable,  and 
when   a  clockwork  arrangement   is  set  in  action,  the  film 
movei  rapidly  in  a  perfectly  straight  line.     On  the  tuning- 
fork  being  struck,  the  branches  of  course  vibrate,  and  the 
ray  of  light  is  naturally  enough  moved  up  and  down  with 
the  vibrations.  Instead  of  a  straight  line  being  traced  upon 
the  moving  sensitive   plate,   as  would  be  the  case  if  there 
were  no  vibiation  or  up-and-down  movement  of  the  ray, 
there  is  a  wave-like   maik,  each   wave  representing  one 
vibration.     The  number  of  waves   within  a  certain  space 
may  be  counted,  and   then  the  observer  finds  out  the  note 
that  has  been  sounded.     Sounds  inaudible  to   the   human 
ear  may  be  photographed  in  this  way,  so  delicate  is  Dr. 
Stein*s   apparatus,  and   by   fixing  discs   upon   a  series   of 
strings,  each  disc  having  a  tiny  orifice,  he  is  enabled  to 
record   half  a  dozen  sounds  or  notes  at  ouoe,  these  being 
recorded    on    the    sensitive    plate    by    as   many    wave- 
like    lines.      Nor   does    this  means    of    recording    sound 
merely  give  us  the  number  of  vibrations.     The  waves  them- 
selves, it  appears,  furnish,  as  depicted  upon   the  sensitive 
film,  much  food  for  study  ;  they  are   more  bright  at   the 
bend  of  the  line  than  elsewhere,  while  the  loudness  of  the 
sound  is  represented  by  the  height  of  the  waves.     We  have 
here,  therefore,  one  more  valuable  application   of  photo- 
graphy to  science;  the  first  important  one,  we  believe,  that 
has  been  proposed  for  the  investigation  of  acoustics,     it  is 
not,  however,  the  only  application  of  our  S'-t  which  Dr.  Stein 
has  made    of    photography  in  scientific    matters.      That 
gentleman^s  mode  of  registering  the  pulse  and  beating   of 
the  heart  by  the  aid  of  photography,  of  which   we  gave  an 
account  in  these  columns  not  long  ago,  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  that   have    been     proposed   for  such  a  purpose 
since  Dr.  Ozanam  pointed  out  the  use  of  photography  in  this 
connection.     In  this  instance  Dr.   Stein  also  employed   a 
perforated  disc,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  last  success- 
ful experiment  of  his  is  only  one  of  the  series  with  which 
he  has  been  occupied  for  some  years  past.     There    is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  last  happy  application  of  photo- 
graphy will  help  us  to  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of 
sound,  and  probably  of  light  also^two  branches  of  physics 
which  still    present  many  obstinate   problems    awaiting 
solution. 
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EDIHBUBUH  PU0T0OaA.PIC  EXHIBITION. 

Report  of  the  Judges 

Apptiitttdig  Ike  ErMilion  ComaiUltt  to  award  the Mtdal*  oftni 

fir  CantfttitioH  at  the  FhttograpkU  EMhUition  in  Iht  Stytil 

Atadtm)  NatioHnl  (Ulhrin  in  1B76-77. 
YotiB  judgei,  haTin^  «xamiQed  the  picturaa  Mot  for  cora- 
patiUoD,  are    uDsntmoiu  in  deoiding  on  the    following 
awudt  :— 

lit.  The  gold  medal  for  "the  piotare  which  poBseaaes 
the  higheit  degree  of  merit,  irrespectire  of  aize  orgabject," 
to  A.  Kareline,  Hign]',  Novgorod,  Riusia,  for  hia  picture 
f77S).  (7Aanieferiific>.— lareutioa  applied  to  fignre  aub- 
jeota  aadar  akilfal  arraDgemeot  of  ligob. 

2ad.  A  ailrer  medal  for  tlie  best  landaoape  of  8^  hj  6J 
or  aader,  to  Mr.  William  EagUod,  7,  St.  Jamea'  SqoAre, 
Nottiug  Hill,  for  hi*  picture,  "The  Wettorhom"  (768) 
from  a  dry  plate.  C'haraolerislia. — Fiae,  nrial  perapeclire, 
with  both  foregroond  and  extreme  diataaee  in 
keeping. 

A  bronie  medal  for  the  second  best  pietore  of  the 

claaa,  to  Hi.  H.  A.  U.  Daniel,  19,  Bread  Street,  Briatol,  for 
"Uathe  Froom"  (724).  CharaclerUlien.—OtMd  choice  of 
■abject,  and  vigorooa  treatment. 

3rd.  A  silver  medal  for  the  beat  landscape  abore  8k  by6)^, 
to  Mr.  Payne  JenniDge,  BelgraTO  Place,  Bathmioes, 
Dublin,  for  No.  4  of  hia  frame  "  Piotareaqae  England 
and  Irelaod"  (233).  CharaeleritlSa.  —  Siogularlj  oleai 
in  definition,  perfect  lerial  perapeetire,  and  atrongly  as- 
pr«aaed  foregroaad  combioea  witli  much  delioacy. 

A  bronze  medal,  for  the  second  beat  landscape  of  thia 
claia,  to  Ur.  George  Wardley,  St.  Ann'i  Square,  Man- 
cheater,  for  his  "AberglMlyn,"  near  Beddgellert  (163),  from 
■  oollodio-album'an  plate.  (Aaraeterittia. — All  the  works 
of  tiiia  photographer  are  worthy  of  atlentioD,  in  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  bin  aubjeot,  and  psrticaUrly  fine  in  mid- 
diitauce. 

4th.  A  nlrer  medal,  for  the  best  portrait,  from  8^  by  6\ 
to  Ifi  by  12.  to  Ur.  J.  M.  Young,  Llandudno,  for  his 
"Hide  ftud  Seek"  (4ft7).  cAonicteruficf.— Although  this 
work  is  titled  "Hide  and  Seek,"  and  a  atady,  your 
jadgei  oaoaot  but  reoognixe  it  as  a  portrait,  and  one 
posfessing  rary  much  the  qoalitiee  oi  the  work  of  Sir 

Thomas  Lawrence.    The  expression  of  eyes  is  be     

■ortaiaed. 

A  broDie  medal,  for  the  second  best  portrait  of  this 
dan,  to  Hr.  James  Uowie,  junr.,  Prinoes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, for  his  portrait  of  a  gentleman  (266).  cAarne- 
lerMfici.— This  work  doe*  not  embrace  much  treatment, 
but  your  judges  regard  it  as  a  apecimen  of  very  true  rea~ 
daring,  without  the  aid  of  modeiUtii  the  negatire,  and  thus 
presarriajc  the  natural  tecture  imd  linea  of  the  face. 

Sth.  ABilTermedal,far  the  best  portrait  above  16  by  12, 
to  Ht.  Uanhall  Wane,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  for  his  por- 
trait of  Miss  Garlotta  le  (Jlerq  (826).  aliaracltr'utieM.— 
niM  UTugement  «f  the  flg;ure,  and  perfect  rendering  of 
Vt»  texture  in  the  differtnt  fabrics. 

A  broaie  medal,  tot  the  second  beat  picture  erf  thia  claas, 
to  Mr.  J.  ^L  Youog,  LlaududQo,  for  his  "Study  of  White 
Drapery"  (58).  Ciara c(ltu(i"cj>.— Portraiture  treated  pio- 
tariilly,  and  great  regnrd  to  BUHtaiiung  the  colour  and 
tone  of  white  drapery,  nrithoat  chalkdnew. 

Gtb.  A  silver  medal,  for  the  best  laudsoape  by  an  ama- 
teur, to  Mr.  Robert  CrawBhay,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr 
Tydnl,  for  his  ■'  Boat  l-ool.  Hirer  Uak  "  (52).  Ckarae- 
(«-«iie».— Gre»t  wBneuieot  in (luality,  with aky  la beaitifnl 
harmony. 

A  bronze  medal,  lor  the  aeeond  beat  picture  of  this 
claas,  to  ttr.  John  VriuT,  116,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Olaa. 
gow,  for  his  »  Poling  House  '  (76).  CJtanicterutiat.— 
Very  rich  in  qnalitj,  cMefty  prodaSed  by  aide-lights,  and, 
"'r.'^T^l^"    ■         -'bbr^th^ofeffect'^.    ■ 


side"  (544).  (AorocfarutiM.— Many  of  the  works  1^  thia 
gentleman  are  highly  meritorious  through  the  skill  dis- 
played in  combining  separate  negatives^in  order  to  make 
one  picture ;  but  this  work  has  the  appearance  of  being 
simpler  in  its  contrivance,  and  tells  very  directly  its  own 
story. 

A  bronze  medal  for  the  seoond  best  ^enre  picture,  to 
Ur.  George  Nesbitt,  Boummouth,  for  his  "  On  Guard  " 
(415).  (Waraetemdw.— This  gentlemsn  is  very  prolific  in 
his  art,  and,  although  hia  backgrounds  are  somewhat 
faulty,  he  snooeeda  well  in  uniting  his  sabjects. 

Sth.  A  silver  medsl  for  the  best  combination  picture, 
to  Mr.  Adam  Distin,  Leven,  Fife,  for  "The  Broken  Toe  " 
(547).  cAaracf«ri«(te>. — This  gentleman  ia  singularly  sue- 
cessfnl  with  a  method  of  combining  several  figures  on  one 
plate  by  the  super- imposiug  of  various  films,  one  after 
another,  till  the  picture  is  complete  Your  judges  under- 
stand that  this  method  was  first  introduced  oy  Ur.  John- 
stone, of  Wick,  a  specimen  of  whose  work  is  to  be  seen 
in  No.  866,  wherein  both  sky  and  sea  are  united. 

A  bronie  medal  for  the  second  best  picture  in  the  same 
class,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Fry,  Kingston-on-Thames,  for  "  The 
Taxidermist"  (513).  cAaracterwfict.— Very  much  elabo- 
rated, chiefly  created  by  the  subject  The  quality 
throughout  is  verjr  perfect,  and  worthy  of  the  oloaest  in- 

9th.  A  ailver  medal  for  the  best  siuf^e  figure  study,  to 
Ur.  R.  Faulkner,  Kensicgtoa  Gardens,  London,  for  his 
"Studies  of  Expression "  (627).  Ciametertift'ef. — Very 
original  in  style,  and  surpassingly  beautiful  in  expression. 
Altogether,  th^  artist  is  completely  at  home  with  children. 

A  bronze  medal  for  the  seoond  best  pictures  in  this 
class,  to  Messrs.  Taescbler  Brothers,  St  Tiden,  Switmr- 
land,  for  their  studies  (13).  CharaOerittia.^-Veij  careful 
study  of  arrangement  id  all  the  work,  and  the  sentiment 
and  feeling  in  children  exqnisita.  The  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  ladies*  portraits  are  finely  elaborated  in  oom- 
binatJon  with  both  natural  and  artificial  backgrounds. 

10th.  A  ulver  medal  for  the  best  reproduction  from 
painting  in  oil  or  water.colonr,  to  the  Berun  Photographic 
Company,  for  "  Iho  Angela,  by  Raphael"  (708). 

A  bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  picture  tn  the  same 
class,  to  Ur,  John  Pouncey,  Dorobesler,  for  his  repro- 
ductions on  wood  and  canvas  i71!),  720,  and  726). 

11th.  A  silver  medal  to  the  Autotype  Company,  London, 
for  general  excellence  in  the  enlugemeots  exhibited  by 

Your  judges,  in  connection  with  this  award,  desire  to 
state  that  although  the  process  of  enlarging  is  fully  repre- 
sented, there  are  comparatively  few  apecimens  that  are 
actually  the  work  of  the  exhibitor,  and  they  have  in  eon- 
sequence  resolved  to  take  the  responsibility  of  sluhtly 
varying  the  conditioDs'on  which  the  medal  waa  offered,  and 
award  it  as  they  have  done. 

A  bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  enlargement,  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wyles,  Southport,  for  his  portrait  ot  Miss 
Braddon  (834).  ckmKteritbM.— Sot  nnUke  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds'  m  breadth  and  simple  treatment. 

12th.  A  silver  medal  for  the  best  photo-mrchanloal 
print,  to  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.,  London,  for  their  re- 
production of  "  Beoonnoitriiig  "  (681). 

A  bronie  medal  for  the  second  best  reprodnctioo,  lo 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  Londou,  for  his  portraits  (603). 

13th.  A  silver  medal  for  the  best  enamel,  to  Uerr 
(ieldmaoher,  Frankfort-on- Maine. 

A  bronie  medal  for  the  second  best  enamel,  to  Mr.  W 
T.  Wataon,  of  UuU. 

15th.  A  ulver  medal  for  the  best  photograph,  by  aa 
amateur  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Societv,  to  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Panton,  Edinburgh,  foi 
hia  "Muden  Bridge  "(270).  characterittiet. — Oampaaitioii 
very  good,  elear,  yet  full  of  atmosphere,  and  quite  eqn>: 
to  the  work  of  some  of  the  beat  professional  landscapots 
AbroDMBwdaltoUr.ILG.Hnir,  fldiubiiigh,for  thettw 
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subject  ^105).  Charaeteriilia. — The  two  fnunea  ahown  hj 
Hr.  Hair  contain  Mreral  fine  bita  of  DStanl  Bcener;. 
The  Bridge  ia  escaedingly  beaotiful  in  quality,  owing  to 
a  fall  derelopment  of  light. 

'  In  addition  to  tlie  awards  prorided  for  in  the  pro- 
apeotuB  of  the  Exhibition,  there  are  aereral  cla«aM  of 
exhibits  not  iooliided,  to  vrhich  jonr  iadges  would 
mpectfullj  direct  your  atteotiou.  They  would  recommend 
that  a  apeeial  silver  medal  be  giren  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Hollyer,  of  Pembroke  Square,  Loudon,  for  hia  ntudiea  of 
Biutic  Subjects,  of  which  473  laan  example.  Ilia  aim  ia 
thia  departotent  baa  evidently  been  to  make  provision  for 
pictorial  purpoaea,  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  artieta  ia 
that  walk,  and  in  thia  respect  he  has  been  succeaaful. 

Xonr  judge*  are  also  of  opinion  that  a  special  medal 
■hoold  M  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Uani,  of  Brauels,  for  hia 
tntu^iareDdea,  both  for  decorative  and  educational  pur- 
poaea. Hislantera  pictarei,  indoding  physiological,  bota- 
nioal,  aud  meohanioal  specimens,  are  simply  perfect. 

Tour  judges  Ihink  it  right  to  say,  that  in  all  classes  of 
exhibits,  they  had  in  many  oaaes  mnsb  dlffioalty  in  arriving 
at  a  decision  (therewereso  many  pictures  of  equalmerit, 
that  it  waa  often  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  make  the 
neMtiary  award),  and  that  many  of  the  piclnres  that  were 
marked  "  not  for  competition,"  are  of  the  higheat 
exoellenee. 

Tour  judges  have  examined  several  framea  of  portraits 
in  which  very  beautiful  efiecti  are  produced  by  modelling 
and  retoui'hing,  each  (for  example),  as  those  by  Mr.  Gut«- 
knnat,  of  I'biladelphia  (5U1},  and  Herr  Kosmata,  of  Buda- 
peaton  (636J ;  and  althongh  the  resalts  are  nndonbtedly 
very  pretty,  they  consMer .  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  place  them  in  competition  with  piotoree  printed  from 
the  original  and  comparatively  untouched  negatives. 

(Signed)         Danibl  Machee,  Bt,  P.R.8.A. 
NoBUAK  Macbeth,  A.K.S.A. 

TaoHAB  ASSAN 

Thomas  Bodqir 
John  Lisa  els 


LIGHT,  EXPOSURE,  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Br  H.  A.  H.    DANIEL.* 

Toe  subjeets  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  paper  are,  per- 
haps, those  demandiag  the  ma*t  strict  attention  of  every 
photographer  aiming  at  work  of  the  highest  and  most 
artistic  clau.  To  those  who  are  content  with  what  the 
apparatus  and  chemicals  will  produce  almost  independently 
ol  themselves,  thia  paper  would  prove  most  uninteresting, 
•aperfluona,  and,  in  diort,  not  worth  wasting  time  over. 
Bat  I  am  happy  in  feeling  perfectly  assored,  that  to  such, 
I  have  not  the  remoteat  cliance  of  addressing  myself  this 
erenbg.  I  have  done  my  beet  to  bring  together,  in  a 
modest  way,  certain  resnlts  and  facts  that  hare  come 
under  my  notice ;  but  it  were  unreaaonable  for  me  to  hope 
that  all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  them,  would  be  new 
to  you ;  I  therefore  ask  roar  forbearance  with  me  should 
I  revert  to  matters  with  which  many  may  be  already 
fitmiliar,  althongh  here  and  there  they  may  perchance  be 
fresh. 

I  have  divided  my  paper  into  three  subjects,  the  first  of 
which  is 

Liaifr. 
Of  this  we  know  there  are  two  kinds,  via.,  natural  and 
artiScial,  the  former  being  composed  of  seven  primary 
oolonrs,  which  may  be  claaaed  aa  follows — actinic  and  non- 
aetinic.  Artificial  lightmay  be  produced  in  a  largenum- 
bar  of  different  ways,  of  one  or  two  only  of  which  I  shall 
■peak  pteaently.  One  of  tbe  most  evident  effects  of  light 
to  its  power  of  changing  the  colour  and  nature  of  sub- 
■tanoea  which  come     under  its  inflaence— glass,  wood. 


vegetation,  chemicals  ;  in  fact,  almost  every  substance  is 
more  or  leas  affected  by  it.  The  first  substance  I  men- 
tioned— glass — is  wonderfully  changed  by  its  action, 
although  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  notice  it. 
Some  time  since,  I  saw  certain  fixtures  removed  from  the 
surface  of  some  plate  ^lass,  and  to  which  they  had  bean 
affixed  for  a  very  consulerable  period,  some  years  ;  it  was 
then  very  manifest  to  what  an  extent  the  colour  of  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  glass  had  been  changed,  and  by 
chsnged  I  mean  darkened.  If,  after  some  years,  those 
letters  we  often  see  upon  the  glass  *of  shop  windows  be 
removed,  very  often  a  most  perceptibis  difference  ii 
apparent.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  pbotographerB,  and  should  actaaa  forcible  cantioi^ 
to  them  to  expose  their  lenses  to  the  action  of  light  as 
I  little  as  possible —in  fact,  not  at  all  beyond  what  is  necei- 
Harydunng  absolute  work.  But  while  on  the  topic  of 
,  lenaes,  I  wonid  joat  remark  that  becauae  a  lens  may  look 
yellowand  discoloured,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  it  so. 
very  often  the  cementing  balsam  in  lena  combinationa 
'will  be  rapidly  acted  on  by  light,  being  turned  to  a  yellow 
,  tint,  and  making  the  lens  appear  ducolonred  when  it 
'  really  ia  not.  Wc  often  find  in  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy, that  in  a  very  dark  and  badly  lighted  situation 
I  there  is  an  object  very  worthy  of  the  camera  ;  but  a 
I  photographer  should  never  settle  down  under  the  idea 
\  that  to  get  a  picture  ia  impossible  on  account  of  tbe  want 
of  light  If  ihere  be  any  at  all  near,  there  is  hope.  It  is 
'  surprising  what  can  be  aud  has  been  done  by  the  aid  of 
'  mirrora.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Vogel  actually  photographed 
some  of  the  very  remarkable  interiors  oi  the  Egyptian 
sepulchres  in  thia  manner.  They  were  approached  by 
BUDterronean  passages.  At  tbe  outer  end  of  one  ot  these 
a  large  mirror  received  the  sun's  raya  on  to  the  mirror  at 
the  inner  end,  which  in  its  turn  refiected  them  again  on  to 
the  subject.  The  expneures  were  of  courae  long,  but  the 
end  was  by  these  means  successfully  attained.  There  is 
one  great  point  in  the  matter  of  light,  about  which  we 
are  often  very  liable  to  be  deceived.  It  ia  the  great 
variety  in  the  intensity  and  actiuism  of  light  at  different 
timea  and  seasons.  The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  proceeds 
from  the  fact  that  the  partictea  of  tit  reflect  blue  lif;ht, 
tbe  quantity  varying  with  the  hour  of  the  da^,  aud  being 
Btrougest  when  the  sun  is  highest,  and  diminif^iog  aa  the 
sun  Binka.  Then^ore,  there  is  more  actinism  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  that  is,  between  eleven  and  twelve. 
The  power  of  light  varies^very  greatly  at  different  aeaaoni  ; 
thus  at  Berlin,  Buasen  found  that,  eipreeaed  in  degrees, 
the  chemical  power  of  light  varied  as  follows  : — 
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Dec.  21  . 

Thus  we  see  tiiat  in  winter  the  chemical  power  of  light  is 
exceedingly  we^.  We  may  also  be  mneh  deceived  by 
great  brightness  in  the  light.  It  does  not  alwajrs  follow 
that  a  bright  day  ia  a  chemically  light  da^ ;  for  instance, 
venr  eaaify  may  we  be  deceived  on  a  bright  aunny  day 
in  FebruaiT  or  March.  These  are  poiats  which,  if  care- 
fully noted  and  conndered  always,  would  aave  many  a 
negative  from  being  under- exposed.  As  a  last  remark  on 
natural  light,  I  would  mention  ita  remarkable  power  in 
rendering  certuu  sabstances  insoluble ;  for  instance,  the 
gelatine,  as  prepared  for  the  mechanical  printing  processes. 
Wo  all  know  how  the  negative  is  placed  over  the  pigment 

Eaper,  and  where  the  shadows  are  i  how  the  gelatine, 
aving  been  acted  on  by  the  light,  ia  rendered  insoluble. 
Apropo*  of  this,  I  will  just  relate  a  circumstance  in  the 
Crarman  campaign  of  18fO. 

In  the  campaign  of  1870,  the  well-known  pea-aauaage 
was  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  for  the 
army,  and  was  prepared  daily  by  thoosanda.  The  fobrioa- 
tlon  of  tbe  interior  portion  caused  little  difficulty,  but  tbs 
obtsinJng  ot  so  many  ikins  created  much  diflionltT.    Al 
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the  Rupplf  fell  ihort,  a  aubatitnte  wu  sought  Jd  regetabie 
tMrchnient.    This  paper,  which  is  produced  by  dipping' 

Dlotting-paper  in  sulphuric  ftcid  for  about  a  second,  th^n 
waahiag  and  drying,  is  distinguished  by  ita  akin-like  pio. 
pertiea  of  reaistance.  It  h  impenetrable  to  water  anil 
difficult  to  tear;  it  ia,  therefore,  used  for  the  production 
of  bank-Dotes.  It  waa  attempted  to  make  sBUsage  skitig 
of  thia  paper  by  doubling  a  aheetcylisdiically  andpaating 
it  togetber.  No  glue  or  gum  can,  however,  reeiat  the 
effect  of  the  boiling  water  in  which  the  sausage  has  to  be 
cooked,  and  so  the  artificial  aanaage-akiu  fell  asuuder.  Dr. 
Jacobaen  aolred  the  problem  by  producing  an  adheairc 
Bubatance,  with  the  help  of  the  chemical  action  of  light, 
which  could  resist  boiling  water.  He  mixed  the  glue  in- 
tended for  the  aanaage  akin  with  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  erpoaed  the  glued  parts  to  the  light.  This  made  the 
glue  insoluble,  and  now  the  artificial  skin  endured  boiltog 
water  thoroughly  well.  The  number  of  sauiage  akina  pre 
pared  in  this  way  by  the  ahemical  action  of  light  amounted 
■■ '       'red  th( 


to  many  hui 


hydrate  were  leqaired,  the  bnlb  B  was  made  double ;  in  the 
fint  waa  placed  ammoniam  nitrata,  and  in  the  Other  potas- 
sium  bydroiide,   calculated   so  that   the   i 


should  always  be  in  eioen  when  the  potaseiam  was  brought 
Aoa  now  as  vo  aranuiai  iignt.  i  wui  aunpiy  apeaa  oi  'ito  contact  with  it.  The  tube  C  waa  attached  U  a  SpieQ- 
one  or  two  kinds.  Firstly,  the  magnesium  light  used  by  ;  K^l  pump;  and  when  the  apparatus  waa  exhauttsd,  C  wa« 
the  aid  of  Solomon's  reflecting  clockwork  lamp — a  capital  |  Bealed,  aud  the  whole  of  the  alkali  caasod  to  enter  A. 
light  for  enlarging  negatiyes  ;  the  electric  light,  very  bril-  l  Ww  from  two  to  sixty  boon  the  balbs  were  broken,  and 
liant,  and  most  useful  for  lighthouses,  but  not  so  suitable  I  '*>*  w''*!*  »'"'  liquid  kapt  for  analysis.  As  far  as  oan  be 
for  photography  and  the  iime-light.  I  have  uaed  th.s  '  judged,  the  silver  bromide  was  iniUnUneaoaly  attacked  by 
firat  of  theae— namely,  the  magneaiiim  light — aa  very  many    the  alkaline  pyrc^allaU. 

others  have,  doubtleaa,  far  more  than  I  have,  and  I  hav.^  [  There  is  no  aotion  due  to  pyrogallic  acid  on  the  silver 
found  it  most  useful.  Thercaremany  other  usefulchemiual  bromide  without  the  preaenoe  of  an  alkali,  as  waa  proved 
lights  very  suitable  as  aids  to  photography,  the  formule?  |  by  keeping  them  in  ooutact  tor  weeks  and  noting  their 
for  which,  I  presume,  all  present  have  seen  given  in  dif-  i  apoeaianco. 

ferent  journale  and  hooka.  For  transparenciee  at  night  i<  ;  ^"^r  a  large  nnmbei  of  experiments,  it  waa  found  that 
very  effective  and  actinic  light  will  be  found  by  u(un(.'  'he  amount  of  silver  hroinide  capable  of  laduolion  waa 
petroline  with  a  krjje  proportion  of  solid  paratBo  dissolved  primarily  dependent  on  the  amount  of  pyrogallic  aeid 
ut  it,  I  have,  with  its  use.  successf  ully  printed  traiiBparen-  pronent,  aud  io  a  secondary  degree  on  the  amouDt  of  alkali 
ciea  in  five  seconds  ;  but  li^ht  is  a  wide  subject,  and  if  wi<  present.  Thus  one  equivalent  of  pyrogallio  acid  can  re- 
were  to  do  only  a  Utile  towards  exhausting  it,  to-morron-  ''lee  four  equivalenla  of  Bilver  bromiile  to  the  metalliu  state 
morning  would  still  hod  ua  oo.cupying  this  room  ;  ao  I  will  ij*  sufficient  alkali  be  present  to  combiue  with  the  bromine 
now  pass  on  to  the  next  subject.  .  liberated.      The  boIucIod,  after  evaporation  to  drynese,  was 

/'To  be  canlinutdj  I  ^'™''*'  insoluble  in  beuaole  or  elher,  &c.,  and  only  partially 

I  soluble  in  aloohol.     A  part  of  that  dissolved   was  further 

♦ I  found   to  be  the   bromide  of   the   alkali  ;  and   the   excess 

nw  TI1V    ATifiTTWU-    TUPTTFT OPMB-HT    Of    THu    "' "'^■.''  '^'  '«  Combination  with  carbonic  acid  was  also 

ON  lUE   ALKAUSE    DB7EL^^^^  OF    THE    ,ound  in  the  solution.    The  amount  of  carbonic  aeid  w.s 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE.  I  foaad  to  be  oonsiderable.  equal  to  one  equivalent  of  pyro- 

Bi  CAPTAIH  aB»r,  B.B.,  FES."  [  galllc  Bcid.     (It  aeems  nnnecesaary  to  give  the  analysis  of 

SUOB   alkaline   aolntioDS   have    been   introduced   for    the  |  'b*  ?'^^}Z  ''•'.'^'i^O     ^P?*™"".?  ^l"*,  «>™pound  fomed  is 


devolopmeut  of  the  photographic  imagf-,  there  has  been  a 
certain  amonnt  of  ambiguity  regarding  their  aotion.  It  has 
usually  been  assumed  that  their  suk-  function  is  to  reduce 
to  the  metallio  slate  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  which 
bavs  been  anted  upon  by  light. 

The  alkaline  ilcvelopt-r  fonsirtta  of  pyrogBlHo  acid  or  other 
oxygen -absorber,  an  alkali  such  an  ammonium  hydiate,  and  a 
veetrainer  nuch  as  putaHnium  hrumirle.  These  are  generally 
■ixed  together  and  applied  to  the  film  on  nliicb  has  been 
inprasacd  ab  invisible  image  in  the  camera.  Those  parts  acted 
apon  by  light  darken  under  the  influence  of  the  solution  ; 
wnilati  if  the  surface  be  in  a  proper  eoadition  aud  the  pro- 
poftiim  of  the  reatrainer  to  the  alkali  be  well  balanoed,  the 
poitiiNia  nnaoted  upon  by  light  remain  unchanged.  The 
tma^  thu  formed  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid :  and  further 
.  tMta  ibaw  it  to  be  metallio  silver.  In  order  to  disoover  the 
part  wkidi  tlbe  alkaline  developer  played  to  cause  this 
ndnotion,  a  large  aerie*  of  experiments  have  been  conducted 
u  the  latiOTatotT  of  which  1  have  charge  ;  and  the  results 
■{■{tear  nfEoiaDtly  interesting  to  be  published. 

finlfaa  ware  made  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  aocompacyiDg 
flgnia.     In  A  waa  placed,  whilst  cartfuUy  excladed  from  ail 

Sht,  thorooghly   washed   silver   bromide  and  pyrogallic 
,  d.    Ik  B  was  plaoed  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
«r  othM  alkali  eon^  atamoninm  hydrate.    If  ammonium 


totally  different  from  that  obtained  by  Stenbonse*  when 
investigating  the  action  of  bromine  on  alkaline  pyrogallate. 
From  the  above  experiment,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  silver  ia  iodependent  of  the  absorption  of 
external  oxygen,  and  that  only  a  dehnite  amount  of  silver 
can  be  reduc«d  by  a  given  amount  of  pyrogallic  aeid. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  alkali,  a  large  eioees  of  soluble 
hromide  was  added  to  the  bulb  B.  the  same  reeults  were 
nbtained,  though  the  reduction  of  the  silver  bromide  seemed 
10  take  a  rather  longer  time  to  efiect.     The  following  is  an 
example  of  the quantitiet  employed  in  thasBexperimenta  :-- 
In  bnlb  A  waa  placed  ...  300  grains  of  AgBr  and 
10  grains  of  C,H,0,; 
In  the  bulb  B  was  placed  300  grains  of  KHO 
dissolved  in  the  least  possible  qoaotity  of  water. 

The  amount  of  Ag  found  to  be  reduced  waa  33'66  grains ; 
aod  the  amount  of  KBr  found  in  solutioD  was  3697  grains. 

Layers  of  thorooghly  exposed  and  noexpowd  silver 
bromide  were  next  treated  with  a  rather  weaker  solution  of 
I  he  alkaline  developer  ;  and  when  the  restraining  solable 
bromide  was  omitted,  the  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  took 
]>1ace  in  each  layer  almost  equably.  When  the  soluble  bro- 
mide wis  present  in  equivalent  quantities  with  the  alkali, 
[he  reduction  took  place  first  in  the  layer  that  had  been 
eipoaed  to  light,  and  spread  gradually  into  the  other  layer. 


■  Jvumal  ef  the  OlMdMl  talety,  raansrr  ISf  h 
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Ftom  this  we  may  gather  that  the  exposed  silver  bromide 
is  more  readily  redaoed  than  that  unexposed,  and  that  the 
•eolation    of   soluble    bromide   and   the   alkali    acts    less 
rigorously  than  the  alkali  alone. 

Another  point  to  investigate  was  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  density  in  an  alkaline-developed  image  was  produced ;  for 
it  oould  not  be  supposed  that  merely  those  atoms  of  silver  bro- 
mide which  had  been  reduced  to  thestate  of  sub-bromide  would 
be  attacked,  since  the  sub-bromido  of  silver  is  essentially  a 
ooloored  compound,  and  can  be  distinguished  even  in  small 
qvantities.  A  plate  prepared  with  silver  iodide  was  flowrd 
9WW  with  tannin  and  dilute  albumen,  and  dried.  It 
was  then  exposed  in  the  camera,  and  after  exposuie  half  of 
it  coated  with  an  emulsion  formed  in  collodion  by  silver 
fiiomide.  Now  a  photographic  image  impressed  on  silyer 
iodide  is  not  amenable  to  alkaline  development  unless  the 
iolotions  be  excessively  strong.  An  alkaline  developer 
SMKle  as  below  was  therefore  employed  — 
l.-»Pyrogal lie  acid 

W  Wvei       ...  ...  a*.  ... 

2.— ^Potassium  bromide      • 

^nr aver    •••         ...         ...         ••• 

3. — Liquor  ammoniw  (*880) 

*v aser   *••         ...         ...         ... 


16  grains 
1  ounce 

20  grains 
1  ounce 

8* 


» 


or 


15  grains 
1  ounce 


Potassium  hydroxide  ... 

*w  SCOt      ...  ...  ...  . 

One  part  of  Nos.  1  and  3  were  added  to  every  three  parts  of 
No.  2.  As  might  have  been  expected,  bat  a  trace  of  an 
image  was  seen  on  applying  the  developing  solutions  to 
the  unocated  iodised  plate  (and  this  trace  was  subsequently 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  sensitive  albumen  salt) ;  but  where 
the  emulsion  had  been  used,  an  image  gradually  appeared, 
not  Tery  strong,  but  still  perfectly  visible,  and  of  printing 
density. 

Silver  bromiodide  plates  were  treated  in  the  aame  way : 
in  this  case  there  was  a  feeble  imago  on  the  part  uncoated 
with  bromide  emulsion ;  but  on  that  part  coated  with 
emulsion  the  image  appeared  on  the  bottom  surface  of  the 
emulsion  film,  and  graaually  worked  its  way  up  till  reduced 
silver  was  obtained  on  the  top  surface,  where  the  light  had 
most  strongly  acted  on  the  exposed  film.  The  recoated 
lialf-plate,  on  fixing  with  potassium  cyanide,  gave  a  per- 
fectly bright  image,  clear  and  dense,  whilst  on  the  other 
half  it  remained  feeble. 

With  bromide  platea  in  which  only  a  feeble  image  oould 
be  obtained,  the  same  procedure  gave  the  requisite  density  ; 
and  this  fact  is  likely  to  be  of  practical  value. 

fTo  be  Ckmtmued.J 


THE    SPOT    PLAGUE. 

BT  THOMAS  If.  LAWS. 

Of  all  photographic  ills,  the  apot  plague  seems  to  be 
the  worst  to  bear,  and  the  least  understood.  Many  fine 
di^s*  printings  have  succambed  to  its  rayages.  Notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  discussion  and  liberal  treatment  it 
has  received,  this  great  bane  is  constantly  cropping  up  in 
various  printing  rooms  in  one  or  other  of  its  many  phases, 
iif  the  experiences  of  poor  unfortunates  who  periodically 
pour  their  grieyances  into  these  pages  are  to  serve  as  index. 
That  albumenizers  are  alive  to  its  prevalence  is  evidenced  by 
the  recent  articles  by  Mr.  Skinner.  No  sooner  is  one 
speoies  sucoessfuUy  explained  away,  before  another 
appears,  and  for  a  time  holds  its  sway. 

During  the  past  year,  spoto,  blue-white,  sickly-looking, 
broke  out  among  our  prints.  This  being  their  first 
appearance  in  any  shape  among  us,  we  were  completely 
at  a  loss  to  divine  their  cause. 

**It's  the  paper,"  cried  the  printer.  "No;  it  is  the 
sensitizing/*  muttered  the  toner.  "  It  must  be  the  wash- 
ing,*' feebly  whispered  the  mounter.  The  spotter  said 
nothing,  *^  his  heart  was  o'ercharged  to  express.**      The 


hurrying  to  and  fro.**  "  Who  mixes  the  silyer?**  *^Has 
anyone  been  inventing  anything?  *'  Questions  like  these 
were  rapidly  asked  and  as  rapidly  disposed  of,  resulting  in 
the  despatch  of  a  telegram  for  difiPerent  paper.  For 
a  while  all  went  well,  till  the  sample  lot  was  used,  and  a 
new  ream  opened.  <*  Any  spots?  ^*  were  the  words  that 
trembled  on  our  lips  next  morning.  **  Just  the  same,*' 
was  the  dreaded  answer.  Time  went  on  ;  yarious  theories 
were  mooted  and  freely  discussed.  '^It  is  the  spray 
sparkling  on  the  prints  directly  they  are  placed  -in  the 
trough.**  **  No ;  it  is  that  new  sensitizing  room — some- 
thing comes  from  the  plaster  and  spoils  the  paper.**  This 
last  was  indeed  yery  feasible,  for  we  well  knew  that  a  newly- 
plastered  room,  for  evident  chemical  reasons,  is  not  the 
place  to  dry  sensitized  paper.  For  awhile  this  pat  us  off 
the  right  track,  till  getting  the  same  spots  on  resorting  to 
our  old  room  proyed  it  was  not  the  cause.  We  then 
determined  at  every  printing  to  use  principally  paper 
that  had  neyer  troublea  as,  aMog  with  j>ieces  of  spotty, 
previously  marked,  and  prepared  and  finished  in  different 
ways. 

Then  (*<  *twas  passing  strange!"),  do  what  we  would,  we 
oould  not  produce  a  spot.  This  was  rather  annoying— all 
our  tests,  of  course,  went  for  nothing.  This  was  the  case 
during  some  yery  dull  weather,  with  fewer  prints  than 
usual,  which  gaye  us  Uie  first  glimpse  of  the  oanse  of  our 
trouble.  Directly  the  weather  changed,  and  the  number 
of  prints  increased,  the  spots  broke  oat. 

The  question  now  arose,  **  What  was  the  difference  in 
treatment  of  a  amall  and  a  large  batch  ot  prints  ?**  It  was 
then  we  came  to  the  fflaring  fact,  that  the  paper  reoeiyed 
from  a  well-known,  old-established  firm  ooald  not  suryive 
even  a  couple  of  minutes  over  a  certain  time  of  immersion 
in  the  hypo  solution.  The  largest  batches  of  prints  were, 
in  our  practice,  left  a  little*  longer  in  the  hypo  than  the 
othera,  and  this  was  found  to  be  the  cause  oi  the  spots. 
If  prints  from  this  particular  paper  (which  probably  is 
now  in  general  use)  remain  in  the  hypo  (say^  ten  minutes, 
no  spots  will  result ;  but  two  or  three  minutes  more,  and 
spots  will  appear  while  in  the  washing  troagh,  and  with 
still  longer  immersion  they  will  gradually  gather  while 
looking  at  them  in  the  hypo. 

Whue  recognising  the  great  importance  of  the  fixing 
of  prints  (which  ought  to  be  gaugM  as  accurately  as  any 
operation  in  photography),  yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  penalties  shouul  ensue  by  oyerstepping  the  time  of 
immersion,  and  albumenizers  should  see  to  it  that  no 
paper  is  sent  out  but  will  admit  of  some  latitude. 

A  MoMSTBR  PHOTOoaAPH.— The  FhiUdelphiM  Lediftr  des- 
cribes a  photograph  of  the  exhibition  grounds,  which  is  probably 
the  largest  photograph  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper  in  the  world. 
It  was  produced  by  Mr.  F.  Ghitekanst.  The  sheet  of  ]iaperon 
whidi  it  is  printed  is  ten  feet  lone,  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  and 
special  baths  for  the  silvering  aad  toning  of  this  large  sheet  had 
to  be  made.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  printing  a  pietnre  of 
this  siM  from  seven  negatives  on  a  eontinaous  sheS»t  of  paper  is 
yery  gieat.  The  whole  sheet  most  first  be  silvered.  A  section 
of  it  IS  exposed  under  one  negative  until  printed,  and 
then  a  second  section  is  printed,  and  so  on  until  the  pic- 
ture has  been  completed.  The  lines  of  the  picture  (parts 
of  which  may  be  found  on  two  negatives)  most  be  accurately 
joined^no  doable  exposure  can  be  permitted,  else  a  dark  line 
will  show  the  junction  of  two  negatives^and,  finaUy,  each  of 
the  seven  prints  must  be  made  of  the  same  depth  of  cdonr.  This 
iB  Urgely  a  matter  of  judgment,  for  the  pictures  are  always 
printed  much  darker  than  they  are  intended  to  appear  when 
fimshed,  and  the  time  of  exposure  affords  no  certain  giiide  to  the 
depth  of  colour,  because  the  degree  and  Mwer  of  light  change 
with  every  passing  cloud  and  with  eveiy  Vmv  of  the  da^.  But 
after  the  printing  has  been  completed  the  "toning  **  with  gold 
must  also  be  evenly  done,  else  the  blacks  will  be  of  a  bluish  csst 
in  one  part  of  the  picture,  and  of  a  red  tone  in  another  part  It 
is,  besicbi,  extremely  difficult  to  handle  such  a  Urge  sheet  of  paper 
as  it  passes  wet  through  the  washing  procssse^  the  toi^and 


▼•OBg  apprentice  (sttfe  in  ianooenoe)  yaataised,  with  some  I  fixing  baths,  Ac.    There  is  seareely  a  trace  of  the  JuMtm  of 
of  the  wont,  to  the  principal.    ^Then  mid1km%im^Vll»,ma^iibdUpU^ 
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THE  OABBON  DISCUSSION. 
'rat  diacnanon  on  tbe  oarboa  proooM  M  the  meetiDg  of 
the  Photomphio  Sooiotf,  on  Toasdar  erening  Ust,  would 
prababl^  ouMppoint  manv.  There  eui  be  no  doubt  the 
■nbjeet  ii  one  of  npldlf-inerauingintereat.  The  poenble 
neoeaaitjr  of  taking  up  the  prooeai  for  pnrfeoBional  par- 
poses  is  a  qaestion  wnich  all  photographio  portraitisla  of 
position  feel  bonod  to  consider.  Some  few  ttj  to  ignore 
the  oecewity  at  all ;  others  are  latiafied  that  thejr  dom  not 
be  uneasf  at  present;  bat  the  most  enterprUing  are 
"  eamertly  euqniriDg  how  thej  may  beet  overcome  the  oon- 

feased  difficoliies  and  get  into  smooth  working  order  with 
the  least  risk  andaacrifioe.  This  question  was  not  answered 
on  Tuesday  niffht.  The  disooiaion  aoarcely,  indeed, 
touched  technlcu  qaestioDs  at  all ;  there  waa  certainly  no 
debate  on  manj  of  the  points  of  difficnlly  of  which  Uioae 
in  their  carbon  novitiate  ofteo  complain. 

But,  whilst  the  discoaaion  waa  leaa  oomprehensire  and 
leaa  technical  than  ought  bare  been  antieipated  or  desired, 
it  waa  in  some  aapects  rerj  interesting  and  encoaraging. 
The  espeicial  qnalification  for  giving  an  opinion  of  weight 
on  ancli  an  oceaaion  is  experience,  and  the  experience 
broaght  before  the  members  was  of  an  essentiallj  en- 
conraging  character.  Mr.  Baden-Pritchard,  superintendent 
of  the  photographic  denartment  at  the  itoyal  Arsen^, 
stated  that  they  had  worked  the  proceaa  in  his  department 
with  satisfaction  for  seven  years,  aod  had,  during  that 
time,  turned  out  upwurda  of  a   hnndred  thooaand  large 

Srints,  using  the  process  aait  waa  introduced  by  Swan  and 
ohuBon.  The  excellence  of  the  printa  exhibited  gave  the 
greatest  value  to  tbia  testimony. 

The  next  definite  expression  of  experience  waa  that  of 
Mr.  Hoghes.  This  waa  eapeciatly  intereetiog,  inaamnoh  aa 
aome  time  ago  Mr.  Ungbea  annoanced  that  he  had  de- 
finitely  given  up  ailver  printing,  and  banished  it  and  all  ita 
Mlooginga  from  Ua  eatablisbmeot  i  earbon  alone  being 
employed  in  printiag  the  piotorea  of  an  extenaive  bndnesa 
in  portnltore.  After  a  tame  minoan  began  to  cironlate 
that  earbon  had  broken  down  in  Mr.  Bnghes'  eatabliah- 
ment,  and,  of  eonrae,  many  amiable  chuckles  were  in- 
dalged  in  by  thoae  who  had  been  too  wise  to  trj  it  The 
statement  d  oxperienee  from  Mr.  Hughes  was,  therefore, 
the  nor*  intareadng  and  startling.  He  stood  np  in  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  svening  as  the  most  nneompromising 
■dvoeate  of  earboa  who  baa  ever  before  spoken  on  the 
snl^eok  It  waa  Ime  that  there  had  some  troables,  nn- 
e^eted,  and  temporarily  baflling,  bnt  not  inherent,  and 
ht  had  tot  a  tUM  had  to  reaome  the  nae  of  silver. 
BBtaagelf  fowgh,  thla  return  to  silver  uodnced  no 
namndlon  of  the  nmoem  or  lU  rmnLit.  He  had  never 
btCm  htt  M  ma*  &iM  to  ritm*  piintiai  H  ha  did  on 


trying  it  o^ain  after  twelve  montha' working  .of  oarbOD 
He  now  avowed  his  conviction  that  the  sole  difflonltj  in 
the  wajof  workingoarbonwasiDexperienoe.  He  strongly 
confirmed  the  view  we  reoenUy  exproased  as  to  the  f oUy  m 
any  man  believios  that  becauae  he  waa  a  phatogn^tber  h« 
onght  to  be  able  to  practise  a  new  mode  of  vrotking 
without  going  throogh  the  procesa  of  leanung  it.  At  one 
time  be,  like  many  bwinners,  complained  of  bad  tissue 
and  other  materials.  Now  he  knew  it  was  bad  manipula- 
tioD.  At  one  time  he  thought  carbon  Bonld  prodnoe,  with 
special  negatives  taken  to  suit  tbe  nroceas,  aa  food  prints 
aa  silver.  Now  lie  knew  that,  with  any  n^[ative,  carbon 
could  produce  bettor  prints  than  the  best  silver  printa 
from  the  same  nentive.  Thia  is,  donbtlesa,  very  atrong 
speaking :  and  probably  bot  few  in  the  photographio  com- 
munity will  endorse  the  opinion.  Bat  it  most  M  remem- ' 
bered  that  it  ie  baaed  upon  a  trial  very  few  have  made,  an 
experience  that,  perhapa,  none  other  baa  gone  throogh, 
and  is,  unqueationably,  worthy  of  grave  attention. 

The  one  tecbuicat  qtteation  which  was  broo^ht  before 
tbe  meeting  was  not  really  discoaaed.  Mr.  Pntohard,  in 
a  brief  paper,   examined  the  common  defect  of  carbon 

Srints,  reticulatian  in  tbe  material  forming  tbe  imag& 
Ir.  Prilchard  found  that  the  defect  could  be  produced  by 
exoeaaive  desiccation  of  the  aenmtive  tiaaue ;  and  Mr. 
Sawyer's  experience,  that  it  could  be  produced  by  over 
rapid  drying,  and  prevented  by  slow  d^inif,  waa  practi- 
cally n  coulirmation  of  Mr.  Pritchard'a  poaition.  But  the 
ilrrnitr  mot  ou  this  subject  of  reticulation  has  not  been 
spokcQ.  From  ihe  various  examples  which  have  eome 
under  our  attention,  we  fear  that  all  the  forma  of  retien- 
latioQ  and  all  its  canaea  are  not  covered  bj  these  explana- 
tiona.  In  the  experience  cf  Mr,  Woodburv,  in  proaocing 
his  reliefs  with  bichromated  gelatine,  the  aadttion  <a 
tome  kinds  of  pigment  produces  a  granulated  retacolation. 
Id  tbe  early  experience  of  the  old  photo-en  gravers — amongat 
whom  we  may  uoma  Paul  Fretach,  Dallaa,  and  others,  whose 
effort  it  was  to  get  their  exposed  Glm  of  bichromated  gela- 
tine to  dry  with  a  reticulated  grain  aa  a  matter  of  much 
importance  in  tlieir  proceea — one  di£Gonlty  was  that  this 
reticulation  al  ways  appeared  with  some  samples  of  gelatine 
and  not  with  others.  The  Antotype  Company,  aa  mann- 
fscturers  of  the  patent  tisane,  have  donbtless  given,  as  it 
has  been  their  interest  to  do,  careful  attention  lo  the 
matter.  But  it  cnunot  be  undesirable,  not  the  less,  that 
eiperimeutalists  adopt  Captain  Abney's  advice,  and  is 
tkfir  fxperiaieuls  try  the  effect  of  differently- prepared 
tiaiucs.  Id  some  experiments,  limited  by  our  journalistic 
engageinents,  which  we  tried  some  time  ago,  we  fouud 
the  tbictncss  of  Die  film  of  gelatine  an  important  factor 
in  the  matter,  a  thick  film,  requiring  long  hanging  before 
it  was  dry,  always  reticulating;  whilst  a  thin  tilm,  which 
rapidly  dried,  was  almost  invariably  free  from  this  defect, 
lupare  air,  loii.t:  keeping  of  the  aensiuve  tiaaue,  its 
momentary  exposure  to  light  ;  indeed,  any  cause  which 
produced  a  thin,  insoluble  film  on  the  surface  of  the  tiaaue, 
incapable  of  expanding  when  the  gelatine  underneath  it 
expands  on  immersion  in  the  water — all  these  things  tend, 
in  our  experience,  to  produce  reticulation."  Other  canaea 
andcures  have  beenreeentlyanggested  in  onr  pages,  which 
we  cannot  discuss  now. 

We  may,  in  conelnsion,  remark  that  other  and  more 
technical  discussions  on  earbon  are  desirable,  and  wonld 
donbllcBS  prove  instmctive  to  many  anxious  to  learn. 


PRIZES  AT  THE  EDINBURGH  EXHIBITION. 
NoTWrniSTA.vt>iNo  the  controversy   evoked   by  the  deter- 
give  medals  at  their  exhibition  on  its  first 
St,  it  is  probable,  we  think,  that  the  issue 
wilt   give   general  satisfaction.    In  the  award  of  auoh  a 
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large  number  of  prizes,  after  the  wearying  examination  of 
•Qcn  a  large  collection  of  competing  pictures,  h  would  be 
strange   u  some  of  the    decisions   were   not   open   to 
challenge.    There  will  be  inevitably  many  disappointed 
competitors,  who  lose  no  honour,  howeyer,  by  failure,  and 
whose  work  is  of  the  highest  order ;  but  there  will  be 
none,  we  hope,  who  will  challenge  the  decisions  of  the 
jury  as  either  incapable  or  partial  in  their  judgment.  The 
gentlemen  forming  the  jury  of  award  appear  to  have  been 
selected  on  the  same  principle  as  those  composing  the 
jury  in  the  Crawshay  awards.    In  that  jury  was  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  professional  photographer, 
an  amate.ur  photographer,  a  photographic  journahst.  and 
the  secretary  and  president  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
thus  securing  various  forms  of  cultivated  juogment    The 
Edinburgh  jary  consists  of  two  artists,  two  professional 
nhotographers  and  an  amateur  photographer  Sir  Daniel 
Macnee,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and 
Norman  Macbeth,  an  Associate  of  the  same  Academy. 
The   photographers  consist   of  welUknown  men.      Mr. 
Rodgm,  of  St.  Andrew^s,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  photo- 
graphic portraitists,  and  old   photographers    remember 
that,  so  long  as  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Kodgers'  portraits 
were  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  profession  throughout 
the  country.    Mr.  Annan,  of  Glasgow,  is  iJso  well  known 
to  all  photographers  for  the  excellence  of  his  work.     Mr. 
Lessels,  an  architect  and  amateur  photographer,  is  president 
of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Technical  know- 
ledge, artistic  judgment,  and  high  standing  were  thus  com- 
bined in  the  jury.    Some  of  the  awards  and  some  of  the 
omissions  will  doubtless  create  surprise— indeed,  have  done 
so  ahreadv ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
bulk  of  the  medals  are  fairly  earned,  and  will  give  general 
satisfaction.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  judges, 
which  we  print  on  another  page,  that  the  sold  medal  is 
awarded  to  a  foreigner,  M.  Kareline,  a  Russian  artist, 
obtaining  it  for  portraiture.    As  this  medal  is  awarded 
for  ^'  the  picture  which  possesses  the  highest  degree  of 
merit,  irrespective  of  size  or  subject,"  the  award  is  a  high 
honour,  and  furnishes  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
fact  that  at  the  American  International  Exhibition  six 
medals  were  awarded  to  the  only  six  Russian  photographers 
who  contributed  to  the  exhibition.    The  medal  for  the 
best  enamel  was  abo  awarded  to  a  Continental  artist    We 
may,  in  connection  with  this  award,  express  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  some  of  the  most  able  photographic  ceramists 
in  this  country  failed  to  contribute.    The  awards,  gene- 
rally, are  well  distributed  amongst  Scotchmen  and  English- 
men, and  we  may  mention  that  it  should  be  remembered, 
in  connection  with  the  awards,  that  a  large  number  of 
fine  pictures  were  exhibited  which  were  marked  **  not  for 
competitoo.'^ 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  SOME  MYSTERIES  OF 
NATURE  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  SCIENCE. 
By  Dk.  T.  L.  Phipson.  (London :  Sampson  Low  and 
Ca,  1876.) 

This  is  a  new  and  interesting  work  from  the  pen  of  a 

C'leman  well  known  in  the  scientific  world,  who  has 
long  familiar  to  our  readers  as  English  correspon- 
dent of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie,  It  consists  of 
fourteen  letters,  which  treat  of  the  following  subjects  :— 
The  Iffnisfatuus,  or  Will-o'-the-Wisp ;  Blectnc  Fogs ;  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Ocean  ;  the  Science  of  Sleep,  Somnam- 
bulism, and  Ansesthesia;  the  Marvels  of  Electricity  applied ; 
Plant  Motion;  Firestones;  Observations  and  Experiments 
connected  with  Atmospheric  Electricity ;  Lightning  Prints; 
Earthquakes;  Luminous  Animals ;  Aerolites;  Li^  on  the 
EArth  ;  and  Inhabited  Planets. 
Though  written  in  a  familiar  style,  these  lettera  contain 


mxaj  original  observations  and  eavef ully  historical  details, 
<o  that  the  work  will  prove,  we  doilbt  not,  as  acceptable  to 
the  student  and  man  of  science  as  to  the  gen^^i  public. 
It  contains  some  very  curious  pages  on  certain  lomiaous 

Chenomena»  and  a  complete  account  of  the  rise  and  deve- 
>pment  of  electrical  observations.     As  it  is  sure  to  be 
«videly  read,  we  need  not  do  more  than  allude  to  it  here. 


SCIENCE  LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON : 
PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Captain  Abnet,  RE.,  F.R.a 
(London  :  Macmillan  a^  Ca) 

Therjb  IB  probably  no  other  book  in  existence  in  which  the 
reader  would  obtain  an  account  so  brief,  so  Indd,  and  so 
comprehensive  of  the  history  and  technics  of  photography 
as  we  find  in  the  two  lectures  delivered  hj  Captain  Abney 
at  South  Kensington.  Within  a  space  of  thirty-two  pages 
every  event  and  every  detail  of  importance  of  the  early 
history  and  progress  of  photographv,  including  its  latest 
phases,  is  given,  forming  a  coropenaium  as  interesting  to 
the  general  reader  as  to  the  photographer. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  ALMANAC,  1877.  (D.  H. 
CussoNS,  Southport) 

Mr.  Cussons  again  issues  his  useful  little  pocket  almanac 
for  photographers.  Besides  a  calendar,  &c.,  it  contains  two 
Woodburytype  prints,  illustrating  some  admirable  acces* 
series  for  the  studio. 


VARNISHING  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Dear  Sir,— Tour  reply  to  ''  R.  G.."  in  this  day's  Photo- 
ORAPHic  News,  might  mislead  him  or  her,  and  many  others. 
In  my  own  experience  I  find  that  it  is  abioluUly  neeestary  to 
varnish  collodion  transparencies,  if  the^  are  to  be  placed 
in  a  window  in  London,  at  least.  Bekeving  at  one  time 
as  you  evidently  do  now,  I  fitted  some  transparencies  un- 
varnished into  a  window  about  three  years  ago ;  all  those 
that  I  varnished  are  as  perfect  as  they  were  at  first,  while 
the  unvarnished  ones  have  sulphitretted^  and  gone  all  round 
the  edges,  much  as  a  Dagaerreotype  oxidises  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere ;  but  they  are  not  cleanable  like  Daguer^ 
reotypes. — Yours  truly,  J.  Weroe. 

11a,  Berners  Street j  January  5th. 

[Unless  the  transparency  be  sealed  up  perfectly  between 
the  glasses,  it  will  aoubtless  quickly  suffer  in  the  impure 
atmosphere  of  large  towns.  It  will,  probably,  be  wise  to 
be  guided  by  Mr.  Werge^s  experience,  and  varnish  either 
with  a  cold  "  crystal "  varnish  or  spirit  varnish. — Ed.] 

HiCRO-PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  GENERAL  USE. 

*'  That  place  that  does 
Contain  my  hooka,  the  beat  oompaniona,  is 
To  me  a  gforiona  court,  where  hourly  I 
Convene  with  the  old  aagea  and  philoaophera ; 
And  tometimea,  for  variety,  I  confer 
With  kinga  and  emperora,  and  weigh  their  oonneela : 
Calling  their  rictonep,  if  ai^natly  got. 
Unto  a  atriot  aoooiuit :  and  in  my  lincy 
Deface  their  ill-plaoea  atatnes.    Can  I  then 
Part  with  suon  conatant  pleaaorea  to  embnu^ 
Uncertain  yanitiea  ?** 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  issue  the  article  on  "  Micro- 
Photography  for  General  Use  "  strikes  me  as  being  very 
Utopian,  and  its  scheme  quite  as  impossible  now  as  it  was 
seventeen  years  ago.  In  an  extreme  case  like  the  siege  of 
Paris  1  grant  it  may  be— indeed,  has  been — turned  to  ac- 
count; but  can  you  imagine  a  student  or  literary  man 
seeking  his  knowledge  from  a  series  of  tiny  rolls  with  a 
microscope? 

Some  ancient  roUi  are  still  shown^  I  beUeve,  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogue  at  Uebroiiy  but  this  mode  of  keephig 
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nunnKripts  was  diicarded  about  the  year  one,  that  u  to 
B»j,  nearly  ninateen  ceoturjca  ago.  Tbef  were  naiinlly 
writteD  OD  parchmeot,  nith  the  colaniDS  of  reddiDg  )>er- 
pendicuUr  to  the  length  of  the  roll.  The  sncicnt  Grct^ka, 
aod,  before  them,  the  Eftyptiana,  had  the  same  method,  the 
latter  people  using  papyma  on  which  to  ioKribe  their  cba- 
rMters ;   so  that  these  roUa  were  in  fathion   when  the 

fijramida  were  building.  Fancy  an  encjclojiiBdia,  or  other 
arge  work  of  reference  (and  tneae  are  specially  aamed  in 
the  article  I  am  criticising),  being  pnt  into  a  roll  or  acroll, 
ftud  you  wish  to  consalt  an  article  under  the  letter  A,  when 
yon  find  the  preceding  reference,  made  one  miout«  before, 
perhaps,  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  alphabet!  What  an 
nawinding  and  winding  np  there  woald  be  1  The  anthor 
■ay*,  "  UicrO'photography  will  not,  of  course,  supersede 
oninary  prinUng."  I  should  think  not.  Who  woald  like 
to  read  a  micro- photographic  reproduction  of  any  author's 
original  mannaoript?  Then,  as  to  the  reij  small  coat  of 
tliMe  tiny  tomes,  or  volumes  rather :  if  a  rare  and  valuable 
work  is  to  be  photoKrapbed,  tieo  copies  of  aach  work  must 
be  pulled  to  pieoee  for  copying  purposes  (for  you  catinot 
copy  both  sides  of  a  leaf  at  once,  and  the  pages  mnat  run 
oonsecatiTCly  in  the  roll),  and  probably  they  would  have 
to  be  bleached  and  rotted  to  make  them  available  for  photo- 
uraphie  pnrpoMs.  W  bo,  I  ask,  would  tniat  bis  precious 
foUM,  qoartoa,  or  dnodecimoa,  to  nndergo  sticli  tuage? 
No  doubt  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  the  atndiona  tuau 
to  be  able  to  carry  about  with  him  a  complete  library  in 
his  travelling-bag, 

t  ■•  The  itwmbled  •call  ot  sll  that  men  bold  win !  " 
(though  it  might  be  difficult  to  enjoy  in  a  railway  carriage) 
and  to  get  bis  TiWi  roll  with  the  other  rolls  at  breakfast. 
But,  joking  apart,  1  am  quite  of  the  proposer's  own  opinion 
where,  in  his  curious  last  paragraph,  he  eaya,  "there  are 
very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  pro- 
ject ;"  and  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time  before  book^worins 
an  seen  coveting  and  bidding  against  each  other  for  a  tall 
eopy  (say  two  inches)  of  an  early  black-letter  book  '>  em- 
pmted"  by  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Tottell,  or  some 
ouer  old  typographer,  and  done  in  micro -photography 
and  rolled  roand  two  sticks ! — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very 
t^^y,  ,  BiCHARD  Keene. 

Dtrhy,  January  Sli. 

FILTERING  PAPERS. 
Sir,— As  yon  surmise,  the  filtering  papers  introduced 
tX  Paris,  and  referred  to  in  your  laat  issue,  are  not  naw. 
Many  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Letheby  taught  bis  practical 
obemiatrT  elaai  the  aaroe  way  of  making  them. — Yours 
faithfully,  A.  A.  MaI^BL^  M.l). 

CARBON  PRINTING. 
Bib,  —  "A    Carbon  Experimentalist"  has  replied  to 
my  letter.    Heaakedforinformation.and  he  received  more 
than  he  asked  for.    Still  he  is  not  happy,  for  he  abuses  me. 
^e  writer  had  aaked  for  information  as  to  the  siu  and 
Bsmber  of  t»nkt  and  dithea  that  were  neoeasary  for  carbon 
winlingin  a  anull  oommercial  business.    I  replied  that 
UMN  is  no  oommou  agreement  among  carbon  printers  on 
tbia  subject    The  knowledge  how  t«  work  the  process  sng- 
gMta  to  each  one  how  he  oao  beet  carry  it  out  t«  suit  his 
own  wants.    I  said,  further,  that  the  mere  inquiry  for  this 
knowledge  ahowed  that  the  writer  wanted  something  of  far 
mm  importance— tba  knowledge  of  how  to  prr  fitably  nae 
the  tanks  and  diihef ,    I  recommended  the  writer  to  get 
neh    BoHd  informatloa,  which  obtained,  the  rest  %oi ' ' 
lollow  as  a  matter  of  eoorae.     I  therefore  suggesti-d 
Um  that  he  should  not  fritter  away  hia  dme  by  writi 
■BOnymous    letters,    bnt    go  to  head-qnarters,    pay 
boneit  fee  for  the  inatraotion,  lea  the  work  done,  and  go 
and  du  it  himself. 

Dor  ftfring  Uia  advio^  wUA  I  atUl  fed  to  be  the  very 
taat  Hurt  eonld  be  ^rea,  I  «B  aboMi  and  called  a  "  tout" 


for  the  Autotype  Coatpany,  and  the  Gompany  are  called 
upon  to  repudiate  this  advice.  1  referred  to  "  head- 
'  because  I  know  no  other  means  by  which  this 
information  can  be  ao  aHtiifactorily  obtained  ; 
and  1  rccooimeoded  that  an  "  honest  fee  "  should  be  paid, 
because  I  ihonght  that  no  reasonable  man  would  expect 
to  receive  practical  instruction  without  giving  an  equi- 
valent. This  correspondent  is  also  annoyed  that  I  allude 
to  bini  BH  being  "  anonymous."  When  a  gentleman 
makes  a  request  and  signs  hia  name,  as  Mr.'Bobinson  did 
recently,  the  communication  is  regarded  in  quite  a  different 
light  to  that  of  an  anonymons  correspondent.  But  the 
real  offence  that  1  seem  to  have  ^ven  to  "  A  Carbon 
Experimentalist"  is  in  recommending  him  to  pay  "an 
honest  fee,"  for  be  alludes  to  it  several  timea  in  hia  letter. 
Is  a  "Carbon  Experimentalist "  one  of  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  information,  which,  as  a  business  man,  he  will 
hope  to  turn  into  money,  and  yet  objecte  to  pay  '<  an 
honest  fee"  for  it  ?  And  does  he,  by  concealing  his  name, 
wish  to  get  it,  not  only  on  the  cheap,  but  also  on  the  sly, 
BO  that  he  may  poesibly  use  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  man 
whogaveit?  A  SuccxssPtJL  Wobrer. 

THE  DISCUSSION  ON     CARBON  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — With  referenoe  to  the  discuaaion  upon 
"  Carbon  Priatiog  "  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photogra^ic 
Society  on  Tneaday  evening,  there  are  one  or  two  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  "  retioi^tion  "  of  the  tissue,  which  I 
should  like  to  offer. 

It  was  shown  by  more  than  one  speaker  how  the  effect 
of  reticulation  could  be  produced,  but  little  was  said  ex- 
planatory of  the  cause  of  it.  The  subject  is,  perhaps,  not 
yet  fully  understood,  but  the  observations  of  M.  Placet 
may  tliruw  some  light  upon  it  indirectly.  Ue  noted  that 
when  a  lilui  or  sheet  of  gelatioe  is  immersed  in  a  solution 
which  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  it,  and  afterwards  into  a 
seccnil  solution  having  a  tanning  or  contracting  property, 
the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a  "  grain,"  cansed  by 
the  contraction  it  has  imdergone.  He  notea  that  the 
charactetiatioa  of  the  grain,  as  to  thickness,  form,  and 
depth,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  or 
other  organic  substance,  and  the  liquid  employed.  Upon 
hia  observations  he  based  a  process  of  engraving  by  pbo- 
tography,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1674. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  when  a  streaky  tissue  is 
immeraed  in  a  solution  of  bichromate,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  or  when  the  gelatine  empbyed  has  been  in  a 
somewhat  too  soluble  condition,  the  action  of  heated  air 
(which  always  has  a  tendency  to  produce  insolubility  in 
bichro mated  gelatine,  whether  mixed  with  pigment  or  not) 
will,  by  inducing  an  insolubility    of  the  surface  produce 

'le  "contraction"  referred  to  by  M.  Placet,   and  which  is 

irtually  the  "  reticulation  "  so  annoying  to  the  carbon 

' '  drying  was  noted  as  oneof  the  meansof  producing 
ct,  and  if  this  refers  to  drying  by  heat,  I  fully 
agree  with  the  statement ;  but  1  have  met  with  many 
tissues  very  rapidly  dried  by  m  cans  of  cool,  dry  air,  which 
have  shown  no  tendency  to  exhibit  this  phenomenon. — 
Very  fuitbfullyyoor^  John  A.  Sprhcer. 

9,  Orallim  Soad,  m$l  Keo'iaglon,  Jan.  lOlk. 


PaoivaiurBio  Socnrv  or  QacAT  Bbitain. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting   of  this  Society  was  held   on  the 
evening  uf  the  9th  initant.  in  the  Water  Colonr  OsUety,  Fall 
Mall.  Mr.  J.  OuiSHxtL,  F,K.S.,ia  the  chair.    The  minatea  of  a 
pieviuus  luettiDg  having  been  tetd  ind  confirmad, 

The  CiiAiBHAH  cilled  ittenlioa  to  the  fact,  that  it  the  next 
uiet^ting,  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  the  pietident,  one  vice- 
piesident,  the  trsainrer,  and  ux  membeit  of  eonacil  woald  retire 
iini  oSer.     Knalwra  nlgbt  DDnunate    eandidatts,  and  the 
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balloting  papers  would  duly  nadk  ^err  member.  Hie  retiring 
members  of  eoancil  were  Wr.  Francis  Bedford,  Major  Malcolm, 
Mr.  Stillman,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Bird,  and  Mr.  Hoghes. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  then  briefly  opened  the  discussion  on  carbon 
printing.  He  referred  to  the  prerident  instability  of  silver  prints, 
and  to  the  fact  (that  this  instability,  instead  of  becoming  rarer, 
seemed  to  be  more  prevalent  Carbon  printing,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  steadily  been  progressing,  and,  thanks  to  the  method  of 
working  introduced  by  M.  Lambert,  was  now  a  practical  and 
possible  process  for  the  photographic  portraitist  to  undertake. 
In  witness  of  this  position,  he  showed  a  large  nnmber  of  choice 
prints  taken  at  random  out  of  the  regular  prince  of  one  gentle- 
man who  worked  it  regularly,  Blr.  Sachs,  of  Halifai^.  He  dto 
showed  some  transparencies  produced  by  himself  in  carbon  for 
producing  enlarged  negatives. 

Bir.  H.  Badbm  Fbitcbabd  exhibited  a  nnmber  of  large  carbon 
prints  produced  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich.  He  said  th^ 
had  bcHBU  working  the  carbon  process  pure  and  simple  for  about 
seven  years  at  Woolwich,  ana  during  that  time  tney  had  pro- 
duced not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  prints,  of  ^e  character 
of  those  before  the  meetiniir.  The  method  they  used  was  that 
introduced  by  Swan  and  Johnson,  and  they  had  not  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  the  recent  modifications  of  M.  Lambert.  N't. 
Pritchard  then  read  a  paper  on  Reticulation  in  Carbon  Prints,  in 
which  he  attributed  the  tendency  to  reticulation  to  excessive 
desiccation  of  the  tissue. 

llie  Chairmaw  read  a  note  from  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present  (Col.  Wortley  was  laid  up  with  a  broken 
rib  and  other  injuries  incurred  in  the  fate  Axlsey  collision).  He 
stated  that  he  had  worked  the  Lambertype  process  for  some  time 
with  great  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Jabiz  Huohbs  had  been  an  ardent  worker  of  the  carbon 
process  for  about  ten  years,  but  it  had  only  been  compamtively 
recently  that  he  had  been  able  to  work  to  his  complete  satisfaction, 
so  as  to  adopt  it  as  a  substitute  for  silver  printing.  The  condi- 
tion he  had  always  laid  down  for  himself  was  that  the  process, 
besides  being  practical,  should,  in  all  respects,  produce  pictures 
equal  to  those  produced  by  silver.  However  permanent,  if  it  had 
not  been  beautiful,  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  it  In  th*s 
respect  it  must,  at  least,  reach  the  level  of  silver,  or  he  would  not 
recognise  it  as  a  legitimate  substitute.  The  process  had  reached 
that  stage.  It  had  become  practical,  and  the  results  were 
beautiful,  and  he  had  oeen  one  of  the  first  to  embark  in  its  constant 
working.  In  his  estimation  M.  Lambert  was  un<}uestionably  the 
introducer  ot  carbon  printing  into  practical  use  m  this  country. 
When  he  saw  this  clever  manipulator  he  was  charmed  by  his 
working,  and  by  his  success  wnen  working  under  aU  kinds  of 
difliculties.  He  was  working  from  home,  with  other  people's 
negatives,  under  all  kinds  of  unfamilar  conditions,  and  yet  he 
succeeded  perfectly.  Well,  he  adopted  the  process,  and  he  gave  up 
silver  entirely,  working  only  carbon.  This  went  on  for  twelve 
months.  Then  there  came  some  troubles  into  which  he  need  not 
enter  —  but  the  hot  weather  was  one  of  them  —  and  he 
•felt  it  necessary  to  resume  silver.  Well,  if  there  was  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  disfi;usted  him  with  silver,  it 
was  the  return  to  its  use ;  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  unly  an  in- 
crease of  knowledge  and  experience  in  working  carbon  was  neces- 
sary to  banish  silver  altogether.  But  patience  and  perseverance 
there  must  be  to  overcome,  not  the  diffintlties  of  carbon  printing, 
but  its  special  peeuiiaritles.  One  of  the  Editors  had  recently 
pertinently  remarked  that  many  photographers  seemed  to  think 
{hat  the  mere  fact  of  being  photogpraphers  gave  them  some  special 
qualification  for  practising  carbon  printing  without  learning  it  as 
a  new  business.  Many  of  them  had  without  a  doubt  acted  in 
Hub  spirit,  and  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  process  must 
be  wrong  if  they  could  not  work  it  successfully  at  once.  The 
truth  was  that  previous  knowledge  in  photography  practically 
went  for  nothing.  Some  of  those  present  were  in  their  third 
apprenticeship  in  photography.  In  the  early  days  of  some 
present,  the  Daguerreotype  process  alone  prevailed  for  portraiture. 
Then  came  collodion,  and  it  was  found  that  a  very  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Daguerreotype  process  was  very  little  help  to 
practising  the  collodion  process.  Indeed  it  often  happened  that 
the  men  not  hampered  by  previous  experience  and  traditions  of 
another  process  succeeded  best  with  the  new  process.  So  it  was 
with  old  photographers  and  the  carbon  process.  They  were  apt 
to  regard  tissue  as  a  kiu'l  of  inferioi  fdbumenized  paper,  to  be 
dealt  with  in  manner  similar  ;  and  it  had  not  received  that  atten- 
tion which  it  reooired,  and  which  it  demanded  as  a  condition  U 
neoess.    He  wished  earnestly  to  impress  upon  all  workng  im 


this  direction— and  he  urged  it  for  consolation  as  much  ae  lor 
guidance— that  the  common  charge  of  **  bad  tissue  "  was  a  hu^ 
mistake,  and,  properly  interpreted,  meant  simply  want  of  expen- 
ence  and  bad  manipulation.  Let  them  constantly  bear  ii  iniad, 
when  talking  of  difficulties,  that  the  chief  difficulties  were  want  of 
knowledge  and  want  of  experience-  Twelve  months  ago  he 
believed  that  carbon  wanted  humouring,  and  that  special  iiiffa- 
tives  were  necessary.    Now  he  was  convinced  that  carbon  woud 

? reduce  from  an^  negative  a  finer  picture  in  every  respect  than 
le  best  silver  pnnt  from  Uie  same  negative.    This  was  the  result 
of  his  experience  and  observation  ;  this  being  so,  he  felt  that  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect  that  photographers  would  furnish 
them  with  permanent  pictures. 

Captain  Abnxt,  as  a  carbon  worker  for  seven  years  past,  fdt 
that  one  of  the  pnncipal  difficulties  was  not  knowinsr  the  materials 
he  was  working  witn.  He  did  not  know  how  tne  tissue  was 
made,  nor  what  it  was  made  of ;  and  he  felt  that  in  working  out  a 
novel  process  such  a  knowledge  was  desimble.  He  wonld  re- 
commend experimentalists  to  prepare  materials  for  themselTes,  and 
by  different  kinds  of  tissue  so  made  they  would  gradually  acquire 
some  real  notion  of  the  carbon  process  and  its  requirements. 

Mr.  F.  Bbdfurd  asked  if  the  gloss  he  saw  on  the  various 
specimens  «as  a  necessity,  or  an  attempt  to  imitate  albnmeniaed 
paper.  He  thought  it  was  in  bad  taste,  as  a  fine  matt  surfMO  was 
more  artistic,  especially  in  large  work.  The  glaze  was  admirable, 
he  thought,  in  small  work. 

Mr.  Pritchard  explained  that  it  was  not  necessary ;  but  that 
his  men  thought  it  the  right  thing,  and  they  used  their  sine  plates 
highly  polished. 

Mr.  HuoHKS  said  that  carbon  printing  admitted  of  every  intfaee, 
from  perfectly  matt  to  the  highest  glaze.  Popular  taato  at  pre- 
sent went  in  for  the  gUze. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  mentioned  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Blanchard 
and  others  in  treating  silver  prints  with  collodion,  and  pointed 
out  ihat  such  prints,  so  treated,  showed  no  sivn  of  change. 

Mr.  Blanohard  said  that  small  pictures  required  finer  finish 
than  large  ones,  and  the  practice  of  enamelling  the  surface  gave 
small  pictures  the  effect  of  finish.  Theie  was  one  point,  he 
thought,  important  to  notice.  Modern  carbon  prints  frequently 
looked  heavy  and  dull  in  the  shadows,  whilst  many  of  Mr. 
Swan's  early  prints  were  free  from  that  fault.  He  thought  this 
was  due  to  the  attempt  to  imitate  the  tone  of  silver  prints,  which 
rendered  necessary  the  use  of  a  large  proportion  of  transpaunt 
pigment.  A  smaller  proportion  of  nn  opaque  pigment  would 
eive,  be  thought,  a  better  effect,  as  giving  a  surface  more  per- 
fectly refiecting  back  the  light.  He  based  this  idea  upon  the 
reflecting  qualities  of  water-colour  drawings  and  Daguerreo- 
types. 

Mr.  Sawtbr  said  that  in  regard  to  those  who  might  be  disposed 
to  take  Captain  Abney's  advice,  and  make  their  own  tissue,  he 
could  promise  an  addition  to  their  troubles  they  little  dreamed 
of.  He  would  advise  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  purchase  in 
small  quantities,  and  test  carefully.  He  could  assure  them  that 
to  make  a  good  tisdue  required  an  amount  of  experience  not 
quickly  gained.  As  to  Mr.  Blanchard's  suggestion,  he  would 
consider  it ;  so  far  as  his  experience  went,  he  did  not  think  the 
result  would  be  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Blanchard* s  idea.  In  the 
tissue  made  for  reproductions  of  engi-avings,  a  small  quaatity  of 
opaque  pigment  was  osed,  but  no  additional  luminous  qoali^ 
was  produced.  The  Company  was,  he  hoped,  progreanve  ia  aU 
its  work,  and  they  were  constantly  striving  to  improve  thmt 
tissue.  Regarding  reticulation,  they  coold  produce  or  prevent  it 
at  will  with  the  same  tissae.  It  was  a  matter  quite  in  the  hands 
of  the  operator.  If  a  sensitized  tissue  were  placed  in  a 
room  to  dry  at  a  temperature  which  would  require  seven  or 
eight  hours  for  drying,  the  tissue  would  work  without  reticu- 
lation. U  precisely  the  same  sanative  tisane  were  placed 
where  it  would  dry  in  half  that  time  it  would  reticulate.  A  piece 
of  tissue  sensitised,  then  divided  and  submitted  to  these  two  modes 
of  drying,  then  joined,  exposed  on  the  same  negative,  and  deve- 
lopoi  together,  would  give,  in  one  half,  reticulation,  and  in  the 
other,  perfect  lieedom  from  it.  He  then  referred  to  the  tronbles 
of  silver  printing  during  maayy^rs,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  carbon  print  ng  were  not  more  formidable 
than  those  attending  silver  prmting  in  its  early  diurs. 

Captain  Abnbt  said  he  did  not  recommend  phetographiSB  to 
make  their  own  tissue,  except  for  experimental  parpoees.  He 
thonght  the  remarks  Mr.  Sawyer  nad  made  Ininiihed  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  his  advice. 

TheCHAAMAX  oommenked  on  the  iatnast  and  dsaiiabili^  of 
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tke  diicnssioD,  adding  his  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  obtaining 
and  pa]nng  for  lessons  from  experienced  men.  He  (after  pro- 
posing a  Yote  of  thanks)  announced  that  a  paper  would  be  read 
at  the  next  meeting,  which  would  be  partially  devoted  to 
boiiness,  partly  to  a  paper  on  Photography  from  a  Holiday- 
maker's  Point  oi  View,  by  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard.  At  mt 
March  meeting  the  Silver  Bath  and  its  Troubles  would  be 
discossed,  when  he  hoped  they  would  have  the  assistance  of  Col. 
Stnart  Wortley  to  take  nart  in  the  proceedings. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  untu  Feb.  18th. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Socibtt. 

Am  ordinaiy  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew's 
Square,  on  Wedne^y  morning,  the  8rd  inst.,  the  President, 
Mr..  Lbsbbls,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  general  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  Messrs.  James  K.  Brown,  John  Howie,  John  Houlden, 
Qeorge  Mason,  Thomas  R.  Rodger,  Jun.,  James  Anderson, 
Alexander Dinnie,  M.  Macpherson,  George  Cheyne,  B.  Anderson, 
B.  Middlemas,  J.  Oeddes,  Edwin  Smithells,  and  David  Gregg, 
were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  Ckmncil  reported  that  they  had  considered  the  remit  made 
at  kst  ordinary  meeting,  and  begged  to  recommend  that  a  pre- 
sentation picture  be  given  to  the  members,  to  be  printed  by  one 
or  other  of  the  carbon  processes  from  a  negative  to  be  selected 
from  the  pictures  at  present  on  Exhibition. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  select  one  pic- 
tore,  and  that  the  selection  be  left  to  the  Council,  the  members 
of  which  were  requested  to  enter  Uie  name  and  catalogue  number 
in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  to  be  found  on  the  Saper- 
indent's  table  in  the  galleries.  It  was  also  resolved  that  two 
other  pictures  be  selected  in  the  same  war,  and  supplied  to 
■QbseriDers  at  such  prices  ta  might  be  arranged  by  the  Exnibition 
Committee. 

Messrs.  Krmp  and  Co.  then  exhibited  an  improved  sciopticon, 
which  was  explained  by  Mr.  Bashford,  who  used  it  to  wow  a 
number  of  very  fine  transparencies  of  physiological,  botanical, 
and  mechanical  subjects  sent  by  Herr  Qans,  of  Brussels.  The 
improfement  claimed  for  the  sciopticon  in  Question  is  the  ab- 
Mnee  of  the  dark  line  generally  present  on  the  disk  of  the  original 
Inttnmient.  A  number  of  venr  beautiful  pictures  contributed 
bj  Mr.  PiUans  were  then  distributed  by  lot,  and  after  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

BniBTOL  AND  WbST  OF  ENGLAND  AmATBUB  PhOTOGBAFHIC 

Association. 

Tbb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Rocietv  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  January  3rd,  at  the  Museum,  Queen  s  Road,  Bristol, 
Mr.  P.  J.  WoRSLBT,  F.C.S,,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  in  the 
ehidr.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
by  the  Secretary  and  confirmed, 

The  Sborbtabt  handed  round  some  pocket  almanacs  sent  for 
the  members  by  Messrs.  Cussons  and  Co.,  of  Soathport. 

Mr.  Danibl  proposed,  and  Lieut.  IjTsaght  seconded,  Mr. 
Aldridge,  of  Bristol,  as  an  ordinair  member,  who  was  forth- 
with elected.  Messrs.  Webber,  &oyden,  and  Strachn,  were 
eketed  members  of  council. 

The  Ohaibiian  then  called  upon  Bfr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  to  lead 
hie  peper  on  ^  Light,  Exposure,  and  Development"  (seepage  16), 
nfter  which 

Lieiit  Ltbaght  spoke  of  the  shatter  mentioned  by  Mr.  Daniel 
at  not  of  recent  introdnetion,  being  brought  out  by  Canon  Beechey 
iOMe  lew  yean  since. 

The  'Cbaibmak  consideTed  it  far  more  advisable  to  get  the 
ekmds  from  a  separate  negative. 

Mr.  Bbiobtman  spoke  of  a  remark  of  Mr.  Daniel's,  as  to  the 
diaookmration  of  Canada  balsam  in  lenses  as  caused  by  light,  and 
nilMr  donbted  it,  and  which,  he  thought,  was  pretty  well  proved 
when  he  once  boiiclit  an  old  lens  at  a  second-hand  bookstiol,  the 
cement  of  which  had  greatly  changed  cokmr,  but  the  rim  of  the 
cell  had  quite  covered  one  part  of  Uie  balsam,  which  was  quite  as 
aneh  disedonred  as  that  fully  expoeed. 

lieot.  Ltsaort  upheld  Mr.  Darnel's  assertion  reUitive  to  the 
dlieoloniation  of  the  balsam  often  in  eareless  eyes  condemning  a 
l«e,  and  instanced  the  ease  of  a  friend  of  his  who  bought  for  very 
little  money  an  apparently  discolonred  lens,  when  it  turned  out 
to  be  only  the  cement  which  was  discokmred,the  lena  being  a  very 
ftiFone. 

The  Chaibiun  drew  attentieo  to  the  veiy  diffmnt  colours 
dttmnt  Undi  of  ^i88  would  tnm. 


Mr.  Dakibl  reverted  to  his  statement  relative  to  the  assistance 
to  development  that  pouring  the  developer  off  the  plate  for  a 
few  seconds  gave,  and  hoped  some  present  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  when  the  quantity  of  developer 
oh  the  plate  was  reduced,  as  it  were,  simply  to  a  thin  film,  the 
tomperature  of  it  might  be  raised,  thereoy  causing  the  result 
spoken  of,  altiiough  quantity  did  not,  as  a  rule,  affect  chemical 
action. 

Lieut.  Ltsaoht  asked  what  was  the  result  pf  a  mixture  of  loaf 
sugar  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  compound 
that  would  be  formed  thereby ;  certainly  nothing  perceptible. 

Mr.  Wbbbbr  enquired  the  object  of  adding  loaf  sugar  to  the 
nitrate  bath. 

Mr.  Danibl  said  that  he  found  a  good  sized  lump  very  useful  in 
causing  the  plate  to  keep  moist  longer,  and  so  facilitate  the  pro- 
duction of  clean  negatives. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  use  of  boracic  and  acetic 
acida  in  the  negative  bath,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Daniel 
for  his  paper,  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Webber,  tne  meetug  was  adjourned. 

Frbnoh  Photographic  Socibtt. 

A  mbbting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  let  inst,  M  Pblioot, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

M.  Pbrbot  db  Chaumbux  called  attention  to  the  process  of 
Mr.  Bmeet  Edwards,  of  printing  upon  fabrics  by  means  of 
aqneons  solutions,  a  block  being  employed  for  the  purpose, 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  Liohtdruck  process ;  the 
absorbent  portions,  and  not  the  non-absorbent  portions,  of  the 
gelatine  being,  however,  made  use  of  to  convey  the  impression. 

M.  Limousin  showed  a  specimen  of  glatwolUy  a  material  little 
known  in  France,  and  which  was  employed  in  Germany  and 
Austria  particularly  for  the  filtration  of  liquids.  He  read 
a  short  note  on  the  subject  (in  our  next). 

M.  JuLBS  GiRARD  gave  an  account  of  his  oontinued  research 
with  the  microscope,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the 
phenomenon  usually  termed  fogging. 

M.  Pbrrot  db  Chaumbux  presented  the  Society,  in  tho 
name  of  the  author,  with  a  littie  volume  entitled  '*  Les  Couleurs 
Beproduites  en  Photographic."  It  conveyed  a  description  of 
the  process  of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  that  gentleman  having 
collected  and  re-edited  the  papers  already  written  by  himself, 
and  issued  them  in  this  collective  form. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  inry  of 
awards  for  the  forthcoming  year ;  the  gentlemen  chosen  boing 
BOi.  Andra,  Becqnerel,  Chardon,  Davanne,  Ferrier,  A.  Girard, 
and  Peligot. 

M.  Alfrbd  Chardon  exhibited  some  prints  produced  by  a 
process  modified  by  himself. 

M.  BouasELON  showed  a  photo-mechanical  print  produced  in 
the  printiog  press,  which  was  stated  to  be  the  first  specimen 
of  its  kind,  namely,  a  photograph  in  half  tones  from  nature 
pulled  from  a  printing  press.  M.  Bousselon  believed  the  result 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  had  it  been  produced 
by  a  skilled  printer. 

M.  Bousselon  also  showed  some  specimens  of  phot>eDgrav- 

M.  Klbbjot,  representing  M.  Ducoe  dn  Hauron,  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  latter*s  process.  He  commenced  by 
exhibiting  three  cliehet  secured  through  the  coloured  screens, 
and  then  showed  three  monochrome  prints  in  red,  yellow,  and 
Uae  obtained  therefrom.  The  yellow  and  blue  superpoeed 
fielded  the  greens  of  the  picture,  and  on  the  addition  of  red  the 
image  was  complete.  The  result  created  some  surprise  among 
the  members. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Pbotooeaphic  Sbotion  of  the  American  Institutb.^ 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  November  8th,    the 
President,  H.  J.  Newton,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Chapman  said  that  Mr.  H.T.  Anthonv  showed  him, 
during  the  week,  some  prints  which  he  had  recently  made,  and 
that  there  seemed  to  be  some  peculiarities  about  the  colour 
ol  Uie  negative  which  appeared  to  give  a  better  tone  to  the  paper 
prints  thui  negatives  oi  any  other  colour.    He  asked  him  if  he 
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did  not  think  a  peeoUar  opacity  of  bghts  and  ihadeft  in  the  film 
would  not  produce  the  same. 

Two  negatives  with  the  same  opacity  will  give  quite  different 
prints ;  one  set  will  tone  easier  and  much  better  than  the  other. 
This  is  due  to  the  colour  of  the  negatives.  Now  the  question 
comes  up,  whether  the  colour  of  the  negative  affects  the  wave 
lengths  of  light  on  the  paper ;  whether  these  going  through  a 
certain  colour,  changing  the  wave  length,  will  not  give  a  more 
pleasing  tone  than  waves  of  another  leneth.  Thus  sepia  seemed 
to  communicate  a  peculiarly  pleasing  cnaracter  to  the  pic^re. 
Now,  suppose  we  have  a  blue  nsgative,  all  the  light  passing 
through  that  is  blue  light ;  and  whether  it  is  the  wave  length 
that  does  the  work  or  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  silver  salts  is 
a  question.  If  we  take  paper  and  print  it  under  red  ^ass  and 
then  under  ultramarine  blue,  the  wave  length  of  light  in  one  case 
is  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  other.  Does  this  difference 
produce  variation  in  the  sUver  salt  sufficiently  to  affect  the  tone 
of  the  picture  ? 

The  Sbobbtaby  remarked  that  this  was  a  pretty  close  calcula- 
tion, and  involved  a  problem  most  difficult  to  solve.  The  paper 
is  under  the  negative  only  a  short  time ;  but  under  orange  or 
red  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  paper  a  long  time.  A  sensitive 
paper  is  subject  to  other  mfluences  besides  the  actinic  light.  And 
it  IS  a  very  sharp  point  to  demonstrate  whether  it  is  the  leneth 
of  exposure  or  the  wave  length  which  causes  the  variation.  If  it 
passes  through  a  sepia  negative,  the  action  is  comparatively 
slower.  Prints  taken  from  the  same  negatives  in  sunlight  and  in 
shade  often  have  a  very  different  tone. 

Mr.  CHAncAN  inquired  whether  it  was  the  length  of  time  or 
the  wave  length  that  does  the  work  ? 

The  PaKSiDBNT  remarked  that  several  years  ago  he  experi- 
mented considerably  with  colouring  negatives.  He  Uiought 
there  could  be  no  question  but  that  difibrent  coloured  negatives 
made  prints  which  wonld  give  different  tones,  other  conditions 
being  equal.  He  used  aniune  colours  in  the  varnish  to  produce 
the  cufferent  shades.  A  deep  purple  varnish  was  the  one  which 
gave  the  most  pleasing  results,  and  it  was  adopted  at  that  time  by 
quite  a  number  of  our  photographers. 

The  Skobbtabt  asked  the  President  if  he  had  ever  given  them 
a  formula  for  the  ground  glass  substitute? 

The  P&BBiDBifT  replied  that  there  was  one  similar  to  his,  pub- 
lished, he  thought,  in  the  Bottom  Journal  of  Chemiitry.  mne 
one  saw  it  and  put  it  in  the  market  as  a  secret  preparation.  The 
ingredients  are  benzole  and  ether,  with  either  gum  sandarac  or 
g^m  dammar.  He  usually  used  gum  sandarac.  He  found  that 
a  little  alcohol  would  make  it  work  finer ;  with  it  you  can  grade 
it  to  any  degree  of  fineness  you  desire.  The  formula  which  he 
used  is: — 

Ether       4  ounces 

Benxole  •••        2    ,, 

Alcohol I  ounce 

The  gum  is  added  from  ten  to  twenty- five  grains  to  the 
ounce.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  ^cohol,  which 
would  give  a  transparent  instead  of  a  ground  glass  effect.  In 
using  this  preparation,  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  printing  by 
diffiued  light. 

The  Sbobetabt  asked  if  heat  was  used  in  applying  this 
preparation  ? 

Tiie  Pbbsidbnt  replied,  no ;  it  dries  in  the  air  without  arti- 
ficial heat  and  veij  auickly.  He  had  frequently,  in  preparing  a 
negative  where  the  sky  was  thin,  used  what  is  called  m  the  trade 
opaque  on  this  surface ;  and  by  rubbing  off  portions  ot  this  yon 
can  make  clouds  to  suit  your  taste. 

Mr.  Ghafman  said  that  much  was  said  of  the  dnimbility 
of  carbon  prints.  Now,  do  not  our  albumen  prints  last  just  as 
long  as  we  want  them?  What  is  tlie  use  of  having  something 
that  will  not  benefit  the  operator  or  his  customers  ?  He  was 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  in  the  majoribr  of  cases  it  is  found  that 
as  fashion  changes  new  pictures  wiU  be  taken.  A  change  of 
fashion  involves  a  change  of  dress ;  and  people  are  anxious  to  see  | 
how  they  look  in  new  costumes,  and  nence  new  pictures  are 
desired.  If  all  the  pictures  that  Mr.  Kurtz  has  taken  of  wealthy 
people  were  preserved,  how  seldom  would  he  have  to  repeat  them  I 
1  he  old  negatives  would  not  suit  a  new  style  of  head  gear.  The 
carbon  process  maybe  valuable  in  showing  the  growth  of  a  child, 
and  in  that  case  the  first  picture  should  be  durable.  Every  photo- 
grapher who  does  a  general  portrait  business  can  usuaUy  judge 
whether  a  person  wants  a  dress  or  a  face  taken.    That  class  of 


rical  and  astroncmiical,  and  such  matters  as  require  to  be  kept  on 
record,  would  give  way  to  the  carbon  process ;  but  as  to  its 
introdmction  into  galleries,  he  did  net  think  the  photographer 
or  the  public  wanted  it.  Those  who  want  to  preserve  their  pie^ 
tures  are  but  few. 

Mr.  A.  Bbokbbs  desired  some  pictures  copied  by  the  earboii 
process,  and  he  was  told  they  would  be  more  expensive. 

The  Pkbsidbnt  said  it  was  evident  that  carbon  prints  wovld 
be  more  expensive  than  silver  ones.  From  a  financial  point  of 
view,  the  photographer  does  not  look  with  favour  on  the  carbon 
process ;  that-,  at  least,  was  his  inference.  Whether,  however, 
It  would  be  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  photographers  in  the 
long  run  to  have  it  generally  understood  by  their  customers  that 
the  prints  they  furnished  them  would  become  worthless  m  a  few 
months,  is  a  question  which  could  be  easily  settled  without  dis- 
cussion. He  said  he  did  not  think  it  fully  settled  that  silver 
prints  could  not  be  made  as  durable  as  carbon  ones.  The  testi- 
mony of  some,  at  least,  in  Europe,  who  have  given  the  carbon 
process  considerable  attention,  is,  that  they  are  not  always  per- 
manent. Gklatine,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  carbon 
picture,  bears  no  comparison  to  carbon  for  durability.  H  the 
gelatine  should  decompo#e,  the  picture  of  which  it  was  a  com- 
ponent would  suffer.  He  said  he  had  seen  silver  prints  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  old  that  had  undergone  no  perceptible  change ; 
such  prints  were  not,  however,  on  albumen  paper.  More  care  is 
undoubtedly  required  to  preserve  the  whites  with  albumen  pap«r 
than  with  plain.  Card  mounts  not  unfrequently  contain  destruc- 
tive elements. 

Mr.  Wbil  said  that  bronse  is  also  the  occasion  of  difficulty. 

The  Sbobbtart  remarked  that  he  was  convinced  that  ataio- 
spheiic  influences  had  much  to  do  in  producing  this  effect.  Seme 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  a  friend  presented  to  him  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  stereoscopic  prints.  He  left  them 
in  his  library  down  town,  wrapped  in  the  orown  paper  in  which 
they  came ;  they  were  not  in  a  particularly  dry  place.  But  last 
winter,  in  order  to  make  some  changes  in  his  roonif  he  brought 
them  up  to  his  present  residence,  and  examined  them.  They 
were  as  orilliant  as  on  the  day  they  were  made ;  he  was  surprised 
to  find  them  in  such  peifect  condition.  Some  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  he  bad  looked  at  them,  and  found  that  now,  in  less  than  a 
year,  they  are  nearly  ruined,  while  during  eight  years  they  were 
not  in  the  least  affected.  In  the  room  in  which  th^  were 
formerly  kept  were  hung  some  steel  saws,  and  they  were  copi- 
pletely  rusted.  He  kept  in  the  same  drawer  with  them  a  print 
which  was  sent  to  him  about  nine  years  ago  to  illnstmte  pane  - 
ramie  work.  This  was  kept  in  a  pasteboard  case,  and  was  not 
affected  in  the  least. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  said,  there  are  some  kinds  of  atmospheres 
that  photographers  work  in  that  is  very  injurious  to  their  work« 
He  remembered  some  ten  years  ago  that  Mr.  Hallett,  in  the 
Bowery,  sent  for  him,  as  he  was  in  trouble.  He  said  that  all  of 
his  plates  came  out  of  the  bath  with  markings  in  the  line  of  the 
dip.  A  new  bath  would  work  the  same,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
if  ne  could  divine  the  cause.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  and 
used  his  olfactory  sense  and  optics,  he  at  once  determined  what 
the  matter  was.  The  room  was  a  large  one,  and  the  gas  was 
brought  from  the  farthest  end,  its  entire  length,  to  the  operating 
sink,  and  this  gas  was  carried  in  a  rubber  tul^.  The  mbber  was 
vulcanised,  and  the  sulphur  of  the  rubber  combined  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  gas.  The  air  was  full  of  it,  aod  this  came 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  bath  and  formed  sulphuret  of 
silver  there,  which  made  the  marking.  He  advised  him  to  take 
the  rubber  down  and  replace  it  with  iron  pipe,  which  he  did,  and 
no  further  trouble  was  found. 
After  soms  further  conversation,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Aal&  in  tl/t  Stnbio. 

South  London  Photoobapbig  SoaBTY.— At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  this  Society,  a  large  number  of  lantern  transparencies 
were  exhibited  by  the  lime  light.  The  pictures  were  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Brooks,  York,  Fernely,  and  other  members.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends. 

Edinbuboh  Photoobaphig  Sogibty's  Exhibition.— The 
Glasgow  Herald  has  the  following  on  the  Edinbnrgh  Exhibtion  >- 
**Under  the  anspioes  of  the  above  society  an  interesting  exhibit 

^  .  ^     , tion  of  photographs  was  opened  towards  the  end  of  last  weekia 

people  who  care  most  for  dress  do  not  care  for  a  carbon  print.  I  the  National  Galleries,  Edinburgh.    An  exhibition  of  a  similar 
The  majority  of  silver  prints  will  kst  as  long  as  needed ;  histo- 1  description  was  held  in  Ediabnigh  nearly  ten  yean  ago,  and 


m  raOTOQlAFBlO  nwB. 
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tb«M  AirtiiDate  enongti    to   bnre  witnMMd  the   piotnm  on 


Sixta  within  the  dMsade.  kb  f  ndiesling  the  vidMprend  i'llnrmt 
which  (oeh  an  eihiliition  crenlel,  it  may  be  inentioned  that 
pbotOETspfa«n  rMident  In  aearlj  sTsrj  part  ut  the  eiiiliied 
world  haie  tnnt  apecinwni  of  Iheir  art  to  EdinboTjch  un  lliii 
oooMion.  To  be  ■pectflo,  there  are  picture*  from  India,  Amer  Jcn, 
the  BermmlB*,  Oerm*ii»,  Bnuia,  Hangar;,  Holland.  Fra-ion. 
BelK^am,  England,  Ireland,  AValea,  Scotland,  and  (he  Isle  iif 
Wleht  and  Han.  Wandering  thmnsh  the  nnilli  an<t  Hunth 
ootBKOna  and  the  rooms  iocluded  In  the  National  Oallerie*.  one 
ii  itmck  with  the  larm  nnmber  oF  eihibiti— the  ca'aloj^e 
showing  the  nnicbnr  lo  be  l.ISS — the  rarielf  of  «abjorla  uhoaen, 
and  the  difference  in  the  stfle  adopted  b;  home  and  foreign 
artliti.  The  strihing  ^nliartljofthe  pictnrea  from  countriM 
where  the  ntmoaphere  is  clo-irer  and  drier  than  nnr  nvn  ia  their 
sharply-defined  lines,  and  the  strong  lights  nnd  shadows  which 
thej  present.  When  the  subject  treated  iu  architecture  nr 
tenlptQre,  snch  cnnditions  of  the  ntmoipliere  are  of  great  Ad- 
vantage, becanse  bf  their  aid  peO|jle  who  hare  not  and  cannot 
fasTB  the  opportDiiities  of  seeing  thcoriginalii.b]'  looking  at  the 
photograph,  can  fcet  a  fair  idea  ol  the  buitdiug  or  the  ststae  re- 
presented. The  Eastern  cotleetinn  Includes  ancient  arebi- 
lectiiM,  Bcalptare.  spacimena  of  Babylonian  and  AMfHan  nnti- 
qnltles,  JCo. :  while  c"ntrlbationB  from  artists  nearer  home 
loolnde  portraits,  atadiea  in  compotltion,  and  views  of  scenery 
in  this  conn  try  and  on  the  Ceatinoat  which  ha*e  now  beoome 
familiar  to  the  toariat  Whether  the  picture  be  a  portrait,  a 
landtoape,  or  oompoaitlon,  the  highest  excelleneo  Is  orery  where 
manihst.  Portraits  in  every  rtjie,  from  the  carte-da- vlsite 
portrait  so  oommoa  now-a-dsys  tothehalf-lifb  sin  in  oil.  adorn 
tbs  walla,  and  iMsr  evidencs  lo  the  faot  that  ■  photographer 
wbo  knows  how  to  nse  the  material  and  inpiOTed  mecnanism 
at  his  disposal  oao  pieaerre  every  lineament  of  one's  featnre* 
with  striking  fidelity  la  the  promss  of  enlarging.  The  resnit 
1*  eqoally  satisfactory  when  toe  leafy  treM  of  "bosky  dell,"  or 
Uw  serrated  rocks  of  a  wild  glea  In  the  Hlghlaodi,  Is  photo- 
graphed. In  ibort,  to  the  mere  onlooker,  the  ezhibltion  is  a 
tnost  pleasittable  one,  Itnt  to  the  stndent  of  photography  It  is 
MM  or  iDtaiweintareat,  became  sot  only  baa  he  an  opportunity 
of  oonparipg  whmt  has  beeD  and  what  is  in  pbott^taphy,  bat 
alM  OlMsing  and  oomparinglbebestworkof  home  and  foreign 
uUili.  We  noderstand  that  the  exhibitloB  will  ramain  open 
doting  tbe  monUi  of  Jannary." 

Emuzuun'T, — A  ohaiga  of  •mbenlement  bj  a  photo- 
grspber  at  Hitehio,  which  we  notioed  a  few  weeks  ago,  was 
Sesuid  batbre  the  ssssions  ■  few  days  ago,  when  the  prisoner, 
W.AlleD,  WM  sentenced  to  thiea  months  hard  labour. 

■  Sdioidi  with  Ctanidb.  -Dr.  Hardwiok  held  an 
__,__it  K  few  day*  ago,  as  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Owrge 
hnriniim,  *ged  2S,  a  chemist's  asslataot.  It  appeared  that 
J«ws**d  wa*  In  the  serrlee  of  his  onole,  a  ohenist,  In  Cleve- 
laad  Street.  On  Satnrday.  between  nine  and  ten,  he  was  Ihnnd 
dsad  In  bwl,  and  a  breakfast  eap  whlsh  bad  eontained  eysnide 
of  pataseiam  waa  on  a  table  olosa  to  the  bad.  Dr.  Nix,  Upper 
Huylebone  Street,  who  wss  called  la,  said  the  death  took 
plsM  foar  or  five  hoars  pnvloaslj.  In  the  right-hand  pooket 
of  daeeasw)'*  coat  he  foand  a  bottle  aontaiDing  cyanida  of 
iint**rinm.  wbloh  had  bean  taalad.  The  ease  wa*  adjoamed 
for  fattber  eridanea. 

Hbi  WATaEKOop  Obhiwt.— Tba  fbllowing  Is  •  ralnable 
SHsaut  whlcb,  if  properly  applied,  will  be  ineolnble  even  in  boil- 
ing valet  :—{talalina,  Ave  pari*;  solable  aeldchromata  of  lime, 
one  (art     Cover  the  broken   edpes  with  Ibis,  press  lightly 


8o  Contsoonbrati 

p.  8>  T- — AdABsl  assmial  uf  the  gelatine  emulsion  proosaa  wi>nU 
ueeapy  aorasfaes  Ibia  the  whola  dsvotad  to  uswsrlng  oorrea- 
lyiwta.  TomwIUtiriMsBraTtielss  IsthaNlwH  ari  inonr 
Tnan-Boou.  In  «nr  Tnaa-Boei  ja<t  Inud  ruu  will  *  ' 
H  artiste  fajr  Mr.  XanaM  giving  mndi  intiirmatlMi  on 
MWe^  u  JB*  wlA  to  iNiars  yoor  own  c^bUods,  ses  art 
lKthsNiWBotl[anhl^A|rilI3,Jiust-    -*dOaloUrU 


T.  U.  LoosDoH.— The  reaetion  which  lollowi  the  addition  of 
cyanide  of  p.itHstintn  to  the  nitrale  bath  it  a  double  dscompoaltlon 
in  which  oynoiile  o(  aiWer  Dad  nitrate  uf  poCsah  arafuTinnl;  tha 
latter,  being  soluble,  reiniiiu  in  aolntioa,  whilst  tile  cyanide  of 
■ilver  l»  thrown  dova  at  a  white  precipiMl'.  When  a  preoipltate 
in  tbmirn  down,  other  matter  in  suapeuaion,  and  aometimas  In 
tti)(ht  chemioal  oambiaalion,  is  often  thrown  dawn  alao.     There 

in  tha  tnth. 
a  copy  for  yon ;  but 
If  wu  obtaio  *  copy 
le  nmonnt  in  itamps. 


rerppret 


—Wo  will  andoavonr  to  obliii 


>n  leal. 


trjnrsrd  il,  and  you  can  furward  us  the  nmonnt  in  itamps. 
lfyoaha<re  the  back  volnmet  of  thn  Nsws,  yon  will  flad  the 
prioaaa  fully  described  in  uur  Tenth  Volume,  AuKoat  21th,  1866, 
when  it  waa  commnnioatsl  by  Kir.  Arthur  Taylor,  of  Maneilles, 
ttio  oriKiaitor  of  tho  proceaa.  In  the  YSAU-l]or>K  of  1869  it  is 
well  de-icribad  by  H.  dn  CanatAnI,  who  worked  the  priKWU  admi- 
nblv.  <Jf  Doaraa  albuniEo  will  not  do  in  tbeprcceHi,  an  J  ecinally 
t.f  course  the  nhKllac  in  not  a.ilublo  in  Bimplu  v/Uvr.  To  an  ounce 
of  water  ndd  lU  gmins  nt  phoaphste  of  sods,  S  grniat  uf  borax, 
"'  ""  — "~"  of  bleached  sheliac.  Tho  laiiiturB  ia  simoicroi  in 
a  conple  nf  houri.  Tbia  cvnpuntes  Iha  solatian, 
,:__.,^.^  ._    __... f  wster.     To  make  it 


pipkir 


'i  grains  uf  cblorido  ( 


but,   if  our   memory  acrre   u\    Mr.    Taylor  did  not   nte   tbia! 

Dmwing-papsr  is  inimtraed  for  half  a  minute,  and  when   dry 

floated  un  a  ttO-trrain  silver  bath.     Wo  have  nrinta  of  various  toosa 

sent  us  by  Mr.  Taylor  ten  ysara  ago,  aod  also  by  M..  do  Conatsnt 

sent  eight  years  ago. 
K.  3(M  —Tha  phutograpbi  of  Mr.  Bedford  are  to  be  obtainsd ;  bnt 

—   saunot  tell  you  whioO  publishor,  as  yon  do  not  say  whlah 
a.     Probably  you  will  oblain  tbo  pjiuta  or  the  inCirmation  by 
log  to  Ur.  Bedford,  326,  Camden  Road,  London,  K.W.     Hr. 
rahay  doe*  not  publish  hla  photagTuphs, 
F.  UtiDSO!*.— Mr.  Terry's  address  ia,  we  believe,  U,  Mount  Pleasant, 

Lower  Bronghton,  Manchester.      We  were  soiry   to   miss  yonr 

H-  K.— The  simplest  plan  for  trying  the  experiment  ia  to  obtain  an 
aailine  violet  dye,  say  U'llfman's  purple.  This  is  solnble  In 
alcohol,  and  can  easily  be  added  to  a  spirit  varaiah,  whioh  can  he 
applied  to  the  glaas. 

.  A.  B.  Is  not,  wa  presnuie,  a  reader  of  tho  NlWS,  or  he  wonld 
1. i: —  .1 (^  prepare  a  osrhun,  simple. 


«'o/ 


Bcarcely  explicit  ewHwh 
model*  ae  perfect  as  pie- 
of  pbolo-scnlptnrs  was  inventsd 
and  Hr.  Woodbury  hs*  produsad 


scaroclyaakuelogive  him  a"  ptoeeaa  to  prepareai 

and  njAd  dry  pUte  of  good  keeping  ^ualitiea, .. 

davelopinr  the  same."  Probably  one-eighth  of  our  voluma  jnst 
oomplelaa  has  been  devoted,  as  the  numbers  were  iaaued  from  wssk 
lo  week,  to  'he  statemant  and  diacussion  of  sooh  proceaaaa  as  he 
dosirss.  Full  details  of  the  coffee  proceaa,  about  which  hs  aa- 
qnlrsa,  have  been  given  in  the  aame  volume.  That  prooeas  he 
will  And  fully  detailed,  a*  well  aa  other  dry  processes  he  will  And 
In  the  Yiaa-BouK  or  Phdtoohafrt,  jost  publiahed  at  onr 
olBce,  price  one  itiilling.  As  a  novioe  the  ouSee  prooeas  wtD 
probably  snit  his  pnrpose  well. 

ATkrsk  Ykiu'  SuMCUBaK  aaks  "if  we  ever  heard  itmggestad 
that  it  might  be  poaaible  tu  produce  models  aa  perfeot  as  piotnres 

in  thecamera"F     Onr  correspondent  ia  acarcely  •xp"-'' ** 

ia  his  query.     What  does  he  insan  by  "  model* 

turss"?  An  ingeoion*  sohsme  of  pbolo-scnlpti 
by  M.  WIllemeBomeveBTaago,  and  Hr.  Woodbi  , 
varygood  baa-reliefa  by  photography.  2.  Yon  will  6 
advertising  columns  of  the  New*  and  Yila-BoOE  the 
menis  of  msnufaetnreis  of  emnlsioBS.  Whether  any  of  tl 
prepare  the  eapedal  formnia  yon  require  we  an  nnosrt 
3.  The  cauae  waa  probably  want  of  exparJencs.  Great  car*  is  r^ 
quirad,  as  the  plates  are  very  sensitive,  and  a  little  oatelessneas  In 
exposing  them  to  the  light,  in  many  dark  rooms,  wiQ  cause  fog. 

G.  W.  M. — We  have  no  informatioo  on  the  subject.      Wo  do  net 
■■"■'■■  We  ahouU 

.  bnt  of  ■■ 

J .  _      .       _..    ._„.      __ _   price  you  mentioD  ai 

improbably  smsU,  and  the  odiar  immoderately  high. 

Fhbd  SuvHanTOK. — The  Kronps  you  forward  na  are  very  good. 
mow  neatnsM  and  preaiaion  in  maanting  them  are  tha 
iprovemonls  required. 

An  Old  Hamd.— Many  thanks.    We  shall  nse  some  of  tbs  oopy 

A.  L.  T.  HAiKvan.— Many  Ihatik*  tor  your  interssting  leUv  and 

stereographs  juat  arrived.     More  in  our  naxt. 
Art  Fikiuuicau.— a  coirespondsat,  whoss  lotlsr  is  mislaid,  adu 

which  ia  the  best  periodioal  or  magaslQe  oonnsolod  with  art. 

There  la  no  technical  journal  of  in  artistic  kind  at  prsasnt  In 

existence.     There  ia  the  Art  Joitriutl,    Tht  P>rtfoli«,mai(Al^ 


\rtfMi, 

snllieeta 


weotally  wnl 
Bnreisl  Cocmvoadwto  in  sw 
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PaOTO^RlPHr  11^  A.ND  OUT  OF  THE  STQDIO 

TUE  CaUERA  as  a  PLATTHINa— Th  CAMERA  AS  A  SaEliTIFIC' 

Instrument. 

1^  Camera  as  a  Plaything.'^The  general  publie,  as  a 
mle,  are  not  p;reatl^  impressed  with  the  edgeocies  of  photo- 
graphic manipulation.  What  jou  hare  to  do  is  to  cover  a  bit 
of  window  glass  with  soire  collodion  stuff,  and  put  it  in  a  sort 
of  bath,  and  then,  haying  slipped  the  thing  into  the  camera, 
you  pour  two  or  three  mixtures  over  it,  and  there  is  your 
photograph  ;  you  may  blacken  your  fingers  over  the  job, 
but  that^s  all.  Most  people  have  this  idea  of  photography, 
and  many  a  fond  parent  has  thought  fit  to  purchase  a  set 
of  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  his  boy,  so  that  he  may 
amuse  himself  with  them  during  his  holidavs.  And  the 
young  scamp  turns  out  so  clever  over  the  ousiness  as  to 
confirm,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  presumption  that  photo- 
graphy is  but  a  bagatelle.  His  father  is  delighted  to  find 
he  was  quite  right  when  he  said  the  boy's  fingers  would 
get  black  over  the  business,  and  the  lad  comes  time  after 
time  to  show  the  progress  he  has  made  with  hands  appa- 
rently that  have  been  shelling  walnuts  for  a  month.  He 
holds  up  a  plate  upon  which  the  outline  of  some  figure  is 
dimly  pourtrayed^  and  points  joyously  to  where  the  eyes 
and  nose  of  his  victim  are  suppose  to  be.  And  so  he 
goes  on  until  mamma  one  day  suddenly  becomes  aware 
that  he  has  marked  his  shirts  somewhat  too  indelibly,  for 
the  stales  are  obstinate  against  all  attempts  of  soap  and 
water  to  remove  them ;  while  papa  finds  that  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  manufacture  nitrate  of  silver  has .  been  under- 
taken amid  much  fuming  of  acid  with  some  of  the  family 
teaspoons.  Again,  there  is  the  case  of  the  son  or  nephew 
abrMd,  representing  some  business  firm  in  the  Colonies,  or 
holding  an  appointment  in  India,  who  hints  in  a  letter 
home  that  he  would  be  ^teful  for  the  present  of  a 
camera,  &c.  The  relation  in  England  at  once  bums  over 
with  generosity,  for  will  he  not  receive  some  charming 
photographs  in  return?  Just  the  thing  of  all  others  that 
would  make  a  useful  and  suitable  present  £idwin  shall 
have  what  he  wants  at  once ;  and  off  goes  the  kindhearted 
man  to  purchase  what  is  reijuired.  Sis  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject are  rather  cloudy :  he  thinks  that  you  can  purchase  the 
whole  affair  complete  somethiuff  after  the  style  of  an 
American  washing  machine :  you  have  some  apparatus  and 
things,  and  a  few  bottles  of  chemicals,  and  a  printed  list 
with  directions,  and  the  affair  is  complete.  He  does  not 
want  to  bother  about  buying  a  lot  of  things  he  don't  under- 
stand; he  wants  a  shopkeeper  to  tell  him  how  much 
is  wanted  for  the  lot.  WIU  five  pounds  buy  the  whole 
lUfair,  or  say  ten?  In  most  cases  the  old  gentleman 
is  easily  satnfied,  and  purchases  for  a  round  sum 
a  collection  of  articles,  the  value  of  which  he  knows  no 
more  than  an  octopus.  He  constantly  receives  pounds 
'  wlien  he  ought  to  have  obtained  ounces,  and  in  return  for 
his  money  gets  wh<de  jam  full  of  kaolin  and  other  useful 
but  cheap  eommodities,  while  hU  aUowaooe  of  silver  and  ffold 
issseeedmgly  limited.  Stlsy,  he  is  not  to  be  done  altogether, 
for  he  asks  the  shopman  knowingly  if  there  is  a  bath 
among  all  the  requisites  he  (^he  dealer)  is  packing 
up,  for  the  old  geatteman  has  been  told  something  about 
tmw  partieiilar  pieee  of  apparatus  b^r  his  correspondent. 
Tlie  latter,  to  show  his  perfect  familiarity  with  matters 
photographic,  has  wound  up  his  note  with  the  words  ^ 
(« I  ntast  have  a  bath,  for  it  enables  one  to  see  on  the 
spot^  without  returning  home,  whether  the  photograph 
is  a  suecess  or  not"  Of  eoarse,  the  purchaser  is  informed 
that  a  bath  forms  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  he  denarts 
contented,  not  to  say  delightec^  at  his  bargain.  What 
Eklwin  does  with  the  apparatos-is  noi  very  clear.  Possibly 
he  worries  himself  wm  the  affair  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
thoDt  as  he  has  not  time  or  inclination  to  make  himself 


acquainted  with  the*  art,  puts  the  heterogeneous  col- 
lection on  one  side ;  or,  if  he  determines  on  taking  up 
photography  seriously,  he  will  soon  acquire  sufficient 
experience  to  tell  him  that  a  more  trustworthy  fit-out, 
and  some  study  and  practice,  are  first  of  all  necessary 
before  he  can  succeed  to  his  satisfaction.  As  soon  as  he 
begins  to  regard  the  camera  no  longer  as  a  plaything, 
there  is  some  hope  of  his  becoming  a  tolerable  photo- 
grapher. 

The  Camera  as  a  Scientijie  Instrument, — Grermany  has 
determined  to  build  a  photo-astromonical  observatory  at 
PotsJam,  it  seems,  tc  form  part  of  the  Astrophysicalische 
Institute  there.  At  present  there  are  but  very  few  of 
these  observatories  in  £urope ;  the  two  principal  ones  are 
that  at  Eew,  and  that  at  Montmatm  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Janssen.  The  sun  pictures  of  our  Kew  Observatory  have 
for  some  time  past  been  amonff  the  most  valuable  records 
in  existence  of  our  solar  hoaj^  and  have  already  served 
many  scientific  ends.  M.  Janssen*s  observatory,  now  the 
rival  of  Kew,  has  been  erected  entirely  through  the  energr 
and  perseverance  of  that  well-known  astronomer.  It 
consists  of  a  few  wooden  buildings,  which  served  M. 
Janssen  and  his  colleagues  in  Japan  two  years  ago  for 
the  shelter  of  their  instruments  during  the  observation 
of  the  Transit  of  Venus.  The  structures  were  carried, 
back  to  France,  and  M.  Janssen,  having  secured  the  pos- 
session of  them  from  the  French  Government,  proceeded 
to  erect  them  in  an  eligible  situation  north  of  Paris,  on 
les  Buttes  Montmatre,  a  spot  that  has  acquired  a  sad 
notoriety  as  the  place  of  execution  of  the  two  French 
genenJs,  Thomas  and  Clement,  by  the  Communists.  The 
Photo-astronomical  Observatory  at  Potsdam  is,  we  are 
told,  to  be  especially  fitted  up  for  securing  photographic 
observations  of  the  -heavenly  bodies,  and  will  thus  con- 
stitute a  third  official  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
There  are,  however,  many  private*  observatories  in  this 
country,  where  much  good  work  is  done,  and  we  may 
refer  to  Mir.  Huggins*s  paper,  which  appeared  in 
these  columns  a  short  time  back,  to  show  that  the 
study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  through  the  medium 
of  photography  is  a  science  that  is  commanding 
considerable  attention  now-a-days.  But  nothing  hiui 
yet  been  done  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  rival  the 
fine  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Butherf  urd,  of  New  York.  That 
gentleman^s  magnificent  moon  photographs,  for  instance, 
stand  altogether  unrivalled,  and  his  pictures  of  the  stars, 
the  Pleiades,  and  others,  are  among  the  most  successful 
results  secured  by  photo-astronomy.  Mr.  Rutherf  urd  has, 
indeed,  made  quite  a  study  of  photography  applied  to 
astronomical  observations,  and  has  investigated  the  subject 
of  collodions  and  developers  In  order  to  obtain  the  most 
perfect  and  sensitive  plates  for  the  purpose.  Indeed, 
photo-astronomy  is  rapidly  becoming  a  science  of  itself,  for 
as  the  sensitive  film  yielcts  a  far  more  trustworthy  result 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  astronomers  are 
gradually  beginning  to  make  observations  whenever  pes* 
sible  by  such  means.  M.  Janssen,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
wishes  to  see  photo-astronomical  observatories  established 
all  over  the  country,  and  urges  thoscwho  would  further 
our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  make  constant 
observations  of  them  by  means  of  the  camera.  Thus,  in 
respect  to  the  changes  that  are  observable  over  the  son's 
sunaoe,  it  as  yet  unknown  whether  the  phenomena  that 
we  roughly  des^^oate  as /<  spots  "  are  all  of  them  of  the 
same  cluuraeter— that  is,  that  while  some  of  them  may  be, 
for  instance,  imperfections  in  the  photosphere,  others  of 
the  phenomena  may^  be  due  to  bodies  passing  between 
Mercury  and  the  sun.  This  is  a  point,  M.  Janssen  declares, 
which  can  only  be  satisfaetoiily  solved  by  photo-astronomy, 
and  it  aftords  us,'  therefore,  a  good  example  of  the  high 
value  of  the  camera  in  connection  with  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy. There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  indeed,  that 
photography  will,  in  a  little  while,  ber-the  recognised 
medium  for  recording  observations  made  in  this  science. 
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ON  THE  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
PHOTOGBAPHIC  IMAGE. 

BT  CAPTAM  ABNET,  B.E.,  F.R.S.* 

It  «m  next  propowd  to  uetTUin  in  whioh  film  the  i*- 
Telopod  inuge  wh  n»i\y  litaated — whether  in  the  ezpofad 
or  the  mmpoaed  film.  The  double  fitnu,  «hiob  hftd  been 
treated  u  dMcribed,  vera  taken  from  the  g\im  plate  by 
ftppljingadampedpieoaof  RelatioiMd  paper  to  theentface; 
ana  after  detacbownt,  a  siiniiar  piece  oi  pspei  waa  applied 
to  the  tarfaoe  which  had  been  next  th«  glaM.  When  Tery 
neail;  diy,  the  two  piacea  of  paper  were  pulled  apart  t  one 
film  was  fonnd  attached  to  one,  and  the  other  to  the  other. 
Gouideiable  diffionlly  wia  foand  in  thia  operation,  and 
only  about  twenty  par  cent,  of  the  whole  waa  properly 
inanipiilatad,  througD^ar  not  being  alwaji  able  to  hit  on 
the  exact  Bmoant  oT deiiccation. 

In  exauiDinK  tbeae  filnu  difimaoea  were  obserrable.  In 
Bome  oaaaa  the  image  waa  found  to  liealmott  entirely  in  the 
expcaed  Elm,  whilrt  in  other*  a  etrong  inugs  waa  obtained 
in  the  Doezpoeed  film.  The  difference  waa  eventually 
foand  to  depend  on  the  alkali  need  in  the  dereloper,  and  on 
the  ponaitT  of  the  oollodioii  in  which  tba  emnliion  waa 
formed.  When  ammoninm  hydrate  wae  employed  and  a 
porooa  emnUion,  the  image  waa  on  the  rzpoaed  film ;  whilat, 
if  potaarinm  hydroxide  were  emploj>ed,  a  TiKorona  image 
waa  in  the  top  nnexpoaed  film.  Thia  can  be  explained 
Ihroogh  the  lolubilitj  of  ailver  bromide  in  aumoniom 
hydrate.  The  silver  bromide  wonld  be  firat  diNolvad  by 
the  ammoninm,  and  then  daring  the  conrae  of  ndnotion  be 
carried  down  to  the  redooed  lilrer  beneath  it.  Since  ailver 
bromide  la  inaolnble  in  potaaainm  hydroxide,  tbo  haloid 
voald  be  redooed  tn  aitu. 

Baring  determined  thia  pmnt,  it  waa  next  endearouTed 
to  aaoertain  if  the  pbotogtaphio-  image  impreeaed  by  light 
on  the  bottom  anrfaoe  eanaed  a  sympathetie  action  in  the 
niMxpaaed  amnluon  film.  Flalea  were  pnparod  aa  before, 
one-half  being  ooated  with  emnlHon  aflor  expoanre,  and 
pnt  aaide  lor  aome  daya.  The  flima  were  then  aeparaled  aa 
daasribod,  and  to  each  the  devaloper  waa  applied  aepaimtely. 
With  0D«  or  two  exaeptiona,  no  image  waa  obU^nwl  on  the 
onaxpoaed  film.  The  reaaon  of  an  image  falwaya  imperftwt) 
htinti  obtained  in  aome  raano  waa  liaoM  to  the  adheeion  to 
it  irf  the  thin  layer  of  albnmen  with  which  the  expoaed 
film  WM  ooated ;  for  when  the  albnmen  waa  applied  after 
axpoanie,  no  image  waa  developed. 

Tbt  foregoing  experimenta  dearly  show  that  the  photo- 
gn^io  image  faaa  no  power  of  tranafemng  itaclf,  or 
of  ereatlng  a  irmpathetic  action  in  an  nncxpoaed  film 
pieViooi  to  deTefopment,  and  that,  therefore,  the  increaae  of 
deod^  and  formation  of  a  aeoondary  image  moat  be  dne  to 
other  aetloa  than  chemical. 

If  fnithac  proof  be  raanited,  it  ia  only  neoeaaary  to 
<sp«aadr]rpbts,  and  derelop  it  in  the  ordinary  manDer,and 
aftardniu  toooat  itwithanemnlaion,  and  develop  again. 
Jl  will  Da  mad  that  where  the  metallio  ailver  of  the  fint 
inaga  ia  beneath  it,  there  the  top  film  devalopa  and  gifea  a 
eoBBlarpatt  of  it.  The  metal  exerciaea  an  attraction  for 
IJm  ^Tat  on  Iha  point  of  being  redooed  from  the  bromide 
la  k  ainllai  way  that  it  doea  when  a  nlver  tree  ia  bnilt  np, 
;e  ia  inteitaified  by  the  applioatitn  o( 

^ rar  nitrate.     There  aeema   to  be  a 

jr  Mtioai  ho— rei.  whidi  mnat  bo  taken  into  aoooant. 

■  alnadr  h»aa  ahown  that  ailver  aab-bromide  i«  more 

f  ndMM  to  the  nrtallio  atate  than  ie  th«  bromide.    In 

ita  I  have  foood  that  there  ia  great 

_    ^   _j  the  development   in  the  ooexpoaed 

hoMMa  film'U  tlM  li^w  of  albnioen  be  too  thick,  bnt 
that,  whaaoMaalHtad,  it  prooeeda  mora  rapidly.  Thia  can 
ba  Maovntad  lot  «a  th»  aoppoaitiaD  that  the  attraotiDg 
•  loo  Im  diatant  from  the  emnlaion 
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frogreM,  that  the  atom  of  rednoed  tilver  immediatelv  oom- 
inea  with  the  neai«et  moleonle  ol  ailver  bromide,  and  fbmu 
tab-bromide,  whioh  ia  radaoed  to  the  metallic  state,  and  ill 
two  atoms  of  ailver  oombine  with  two  other  moleoalea  of 
lilvflT  bromide,  and  ao  on,  the  image  being  gradually  bnilt 
np  in  thif  manner-  Workers  aocnatomed  to  alkaline  do- 
vslopmeot  mnat  have  ootioed  that  the  feeble  image  fiiat 
formed  in  the  film  growa  in  intonaity  rapidly  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  flaga  :  the  reaaon  of  thia  ia  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  above  re-action  to  take  plaoe,  and  the 
■nbeeqaeot  exhanstion  of  available  ailver  bromida  whioh 
can  he  aoted  upon. 

One  ntors  experiment  moat  be  notsd.  If  the  Glm_  of 
albnmen  or  gum,  fta,  between  the  two  filma  be  very  thiiA, 
a  revened  action  will  taks  plaoe,  whioh  can  be  axplvnad 
by  the  fact  that  the  atreogth  of  the  developing  agent  U 
Bzhanated  in  prodocing  the  image  on  the  ezpoaed  parta  of 
the  under  film,  whilat  on  the  other  portions  the  ailver 
bromide  mont  readily  attackable  ia  in  the  opper  film. 

I  havsalcuad/  indicated  that  this  application  of  a  Wm 
of  silver  bromide  after  eipoaare,  either  before  or  after 
development,  might  prove  oaefal  when  employing  plate* 
which  only  yield  a  thin  image  when  dereloped  in  the  nanU 
manner  t  other  applicationa  will  anggeat  themaalvee.  I 
have  aleo  previously  pointed  ont»  that  intenaity  may  bo 
given  to  an  image  by  alkaline  development  if  a  silver 
oomponnd  eoloble  in  the  alkali  be  gradoally  added  to  the 
developer.  Thia  new  method,  however,  aeema  the  pre- 
(ei»ble  one  to  adopt. 


UGHT,  EXPOSURE,  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

BT  E.  A.  B.    DASIEUf 

ExrosuRK 
ia  a  branoh  of  photography  most  important,  and  withont 
aorreotoeaa  in  which  all  onr  attempt*  at  good  pictares 
and  artudc  prodaotiona  are  naeleaa.    I   will  divide  this 
Motion  onder  two  heada  :  "  when  to  expose,"  and  "  how 

to  OXpOBO." 

"  When  to  expose."  in  taking  pictnrea  we  inaj  expose 
wrreotty,  bat  nnleaa  we  expose  at  the  ri^ht  time  we  are 
still  not  making  every  endeavour  to  obtain  firat-olasa  pio- 
tares,  and  nnleaa  high-oUas  work  be  every  photogTwh«r's 
end  in  view,  he  miut  expect  to  see  many  paaa  him  in  the 
roah  for  pre'eminenoe  in  the  art.  In  the  matter  of  views, 
the  time  for  exposure,  of  coarse,  depends  upon  exiating 
circumatancea. 

First  and  foremost,  one  of  the  matters  of  chief  impor- 
tance is  the  poeitioB  with  reUtion  to  the  view  in  which 
the  photographer  places  his  oamera,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  selection  and  compoaition  of  the  subject.  You 
auddenly  come  npon  a  pretty  bit  of  scenery,  either  near  or 
diatant,  which  strikes  you  as  admirably  aoitabte  for  the 
camera.  Yon  have  only  then  tolookat  it  from  aome  diffe- 
rent points  of  view,  to  have  at  onoe  foroibl;r  demonstrated 
to  you  what  I  mean.  There  is  not  one  single  object  to 
which  thisdoea  not  apply,  not  even  (well  say)  a  pig.  A  fall 
view  of  two  hams  and  a  early  tail  wonld  certainly  not  be 
the  moat  becoming  that  oonldM  selected;  there  is  »  proper 
■ide  even  to  bacon.  How  often  do  we  see  a  gentlMoan's 
house  converted  Into  reotangolar  elevation  with  sundry 
Bxcreaoences,  instead  of  a  range  of  baildinga  with  lines 
pleanng  to  the  eye,  pretty  grounds  in  front  Leading  ono's 
eye  by  eaay  atagea  to  it,  instead  of  a  hard-lookinghonso, 
the  front  slmoat  flattening  one's  noae  with  its  eagerness  to 
■t  once  let  yoa  know  that  the  piotore  was  taken  for  iU 
sake.  A  photograph  on  the  table,  which  a  gentleman 
in  the  City  kintUy  lent  me  this  afternoon,  waa  taken  by  4 
professional  genUeman  in  Deronahire.  Ha  was  asked  to 
photograph  the  house  in  the  distance,  aa  it  appeared 
from  the  nulway.    Yoa  will  notice  thai  he  haa  giren  a 
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remarkably  Gne  view  of  the  rails,  Ihe  root  of  the  intendod 
f  riDcipEkl  object  being  odIv  just  Tisibte.  It  will  be  gene- 
rally conduciTe  to  artistic  effect  to  get  some  agree- 
Kbie  object  in  the  foreground,  such  m  a  trou,  log  of 
timber,  rnatio  seat,  and  different  other  objecla  at  various 
dUtauces,  all  of  vhich  will  impart  a  far  greater  degree 
of  penpective  to  the  picture  than  it  would  otherwise  have. 
1  also  consider  the  poaition  of  the  sun  as  regards  the  sub- 
ject of  great  importance.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but 
the  photographer  must  use  his  owd  judgment  as  to  the 
position  of  tiie  Bun  that  will  produce  a  good  picture.  It 
joAf  be  almost  invariably  accepted  that  the  sua  should  not 
"be  m  the  sanko  position  as  the  photographer,  that  is  to  say, 
'with  its  rays  parallel  with  the  lens  and  caoaera.  In  laud- 
scapes  a  side  tight  ia  as  a  rule  to  bo  chosen,  with  moditica- 
tions  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  a  river, 
'with  trees  on  both  sides,  the  chief  care  ia  to  expose  when 
the  sun  ia  in  such  a  position  that  any  very  dark  patches  in 
the  foliage  do  not  exist,  or,  at  least,  not  inharraoniously  ; 
also,  that  the  shadows  from  tbe  trees  of  oue  bank  of  the 
Tiver  do  not  darken  the  foliage  of  the  other  bank  to  such 
AD  extent  as  to  rob  it  of  its  pleasingly  clear  definition. 
Clear  definition  must  not  be  confounded  with  hard  effects 
most  beautifully  soft  and  yet  otear  definition,  with  atmo 
spheric  effect,  may  and  aliould  be  obtained  without  any 
"tendency  to  hardness.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  may  he 
taken  aa  positive  that  foliage  ia  better  rendered  without 
the  aid  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  in  cases  where  water 
forms  part  of  the  picture  it  ia  almost  always  ao.  But  very 
often  very  fine  and  most  desirable  effects  maybe  produced 
by  dividing  the  exposure,  giving  one  part  while  the  sua  Is 
ehining,  and  another  with  diffused  light.  I  exhibit  a  pic- 
tare  marked  No.  1,  which  was  exposed  in  the  manner  I 
have  stated.  We  generally  find  that  the  lighted  or  partly 
lighted  aide  of  a  landscape  is  taken,  and,  of  course,  in  a 
large  number  of  instances,  it  is  a  moat  aaitable  proceeding ; 
bat  there  are  sometimes  most  beautiful  exceptions  to  that 
■mode  of  procedure.  A  view  of  the  Dee,  in  Kortli  Wales, 
!No.  2  on  the  table,  you  will  notice  is  taken  with  the  shaded 
side  of  the  picture  towards  the  camera,  and  I  think  you 
will  admit  that  the  effect  is  pleasing.  But  this,  like  many 
other  features  in  photography,  cannot  be  learnt  as  can  a 
prooess,  but  requires  a  true  artiatic  feeling  in  the  photo- 
grapher, strengthened  by  experience. 

And  now  I  will  direct  a  few  remarks  under  this  head  to 
portraiture.  The  time  at  which  to  expose  is  a  point  quite 
as  important  in  portraiture  aa  in  landscape  photography. 
Of  coarse,  it  is  wetl  known  that  in  the  interest  of  the  plate 
the  exposure  should  be  commenced  as  soon  after  It  is  put 
in  the  dark  slide  as  possible,  but  there  are  also  other  mat' 
ters  to  be  equally  well  considered.  I  have  always  found 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  allow  thesitterssometime  tolook 
at  specimens  and  stroll  about  the  studio  or  place  of  sitting, 
«s  that  allows  time  for  their  nerves,  heart,  and  muscles  to 
get  more  composed  after  their  walk  or  ride,  Fersons 
generally  indulge  on  their  way  in  such  thoughts  as,  "  Uow 
shall  I  look?  "  "  I  wonder  if  this  sitting  will  do?  "  "  Will 
my  friends  like  it?"  &c.,  &c  Now,  by  giving  them  a 
number  of  iutereating  photos,  to  examine  while  you  pre- 
pare, their  iniBginations  and  temperaments  get  generally  a 
little  more  calmed,  and  the  chances  are  much  more  in  favour 
of  a  good  picture. 

Should  a  friend  be  with  the  sitter  I  see  no  need  of  ex- 
clodine  him  till  you  are  about  to  pose,  but  immediately 
upon  tnat,  without  any  exception,  I  would  urge  that  no 
one  be  allowed  in  the  studio  but  the  aitter  and  yourself. 
Prior  to  posiog  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  your  camera 
fooussed  pretty  nearly  to  the  distance  required,  aa  every 
unnecessary  motion  daring  posing  tends  most  materially 
to  tire  the  sitter.  Having  posed  the  sitter  it  ia  advisable 
to  expose  aarapidlyaspossib[e,and  without  delay ;  and  oow 
irill  be  felt  the  benefit  of  having  no  other  UttU  fidgets  to 
attend  to,  beeping  you  and  the  aitter  juat  when  you  least 
cvi  do  hwKj  with  it.    Having  next  to  Qothinj;  to  do  aft«i 


posing  but  to  expose,  the  time  that  the  position  and 
facial  expression  ia  required  to  be  maintained  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  strongly  depre- 
cnte  :  it  is  the  cus'xim  of  asking  your  sitter  to  "  please  look 
at  that,''  perhaps  a  mark,  crack,  or  dirty  mark  on  the 
wall;  or  "keep  your  eyes  towarda  that  corner,"  very  likely 
the  visible  abode  of  a  miniature  tarantula,  Should  you 
know  that  you  are  photographing  a  married  lady,  have  a 
pleasing  little  coloured  print  or  picture  of  a  pretty  child, 
&c.  With  a  few  different  little  framed  aubjects  or  models 
for  placing  in  different  ports  of  your  studio,  almost  every 
sitter  may  have  something  agreeable  to  look  at,  and  this  is 
a  niatter  greatly  affecting  the  ultimate  expression  in  the 
negative.  It  ia  not  the  most  easy  thing  to  continue 
cheerful  and  happy-looking  while  regarding  fixedly  a 
braaaUoaded  nail,  or  a  single  painted  eye  peering  at  oue, 
which  latter  I  saw  in  a  professional  atudio  once.  From  the 
moment  the  posing  is  completed  everything  coming  under 
the  notice  of  the  sitter  should  be  pleasing  and  free  from 
constraint,  if  a  pleasant  expression  be  desired. 

Immediately  the  lens  is  uncapped,  the  operator  ah oold 
at  once,  by  the  sound  of  his  feet,  let  the  sitter  know  he 
has  retired  a  pace  or  two,  and  that  his  eyes  are  not  upon 
him,  and,  above  all  things,  never  let  the  sitter  keep  bia 
eyes  fixed  till  you  are  about  to  uncap  tbe  lens. 

(Ta  be  Continued.) 


TWO  GOOD  FORMULAS. 

BY  JAMES    PARIS.* 

If  there  ia  one  thing  more  than  another  that  ia  needed  in 
the  dark  room,  it  is  a  good  reliable  redeveloper,  one  that 
is  cheap  and  of  good  keeping  qualities,  aad  will  not  stain 
the  nogativea.  Such  a  one  will  be  found  in  the  formula 
below ;  it  redevelops  and  intensifies  at  the  some  time,  and 
I  have  used  it  for  about  three  years,  and  have  never  bad  it 
go  back  on  me  once.  It  will  cost  yonr  readers  nothing  to 
try  it,  and  my  word  for  it  they  will  never  go  back  to  pyro- 
gallic,  or  silver  and  iron — 

Protosnlphat«  of  iron      \  oonoe 

Citric  acid In' 

Water  (rain)         1    quart 

It  will  turn  a  beautiful  lemon  colour.  For  use,  after 
waabiag,  take  aa  much  aa  will  fiow  the  plate  in  use,  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  a  SO-grain  solution  of  silver.  Be 
careful  not  to  add  too  much,  as  it  will  make  the  negative 
harsh.  I  have  noticed  that  if  (after  the  addition  of  the 
ailver)  kept  in  the  dark,  it  can  be  used  again  by  adding 
more  silver ;  but  if  white  light  atrikea  it,  it  is  spoiled.  J 
have  been  trying  it  in  place  of  pyrocitric  acid  and  silver 
to  intensify  albumen  traDsparencies ;  have  not  tried  it 
enough  to  form  any  opinion  yet,  but  it  gives  a  very  rich 
brown  tint.     Will  report  again. 

A  Good  Collodion. — Now  I  think  I  hear  some  one  say, 
Here  is  another  formula  for  collodion  I  ^Vell,  there  is,  and  . 
if  over  a  year's  trial  of  it  is  any  recommend.  I  can  give  it 
that  i  and  I  mast  say  I  have  never  used  anything  better 
for  white  drapery  or  velvet  (black),  or  both  together,  and 
for  fioeneas  of  detail.  It  works  quick,  and  will  keep  as 
long  as  you  want ;  the  older  it  gets  the  better.  I  have 
seen  some  that  was  six  months  old,  and  almost  aa  white  as 
plain  collodion.     It  is  good  for  both  indoor  aud  outdoor 

Alcohol  and  ether  (pure  con.  sulp.,  eq.  parts)    1    ounce 

Iodide  of  oadmiam      5    graiu 

Bromide  of  potassium...         ...         ...         ...     if^      „ 

Chloride  of  calcium    ...  1    grain 

Bath  40  grains,  slightly  acid.  Developer,  from  15  to 
20  grains  strong.  In  mixing  the  collodioa  1  oaoally 
dissolve  the  iodide  and  chloride  in  tbe  alcohol,  and  the 
potassium  in  a  little  water,  and  add  to  the  above ;  then 
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le  cotton,  and  Bhake  wdl ;  then  add  the  ether  a 

X  a  time,  ahi^kmg  well  between  each  addition.    Let 

and  settle.    B^ore  using,  take  oat  what  you  want  to 

nd  add  a  few  drops  of  tinotore  of  iodine. 

:haps  the  above  will  not  work  exactly  right  under 

f  light,  any  more  than  any  other  formi:da,  so  you  must 

the  proportions  of  the  iodine  and  bromine  and  cotton, 

not  the  diloride,  and  use  jucUnnent  in  mixing  it.    Try 

nd  see  if  it  is  not  all  I  claim  for  it. 


lOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGBS  OBTAINED  BY  MBANS 
OF  A8TB0N0MIGAL  LENSES. 

BT  X.'  ▲•  AVOOT.* 

r  has  been  remarked  for  some  time  past  that  the  photo- 
.raphic  image  of  an  illaminated  object  is  dilated  by  reason 
if  the  luminous  parts  trespassing  upon  the  black  ground, 
flence  M.  Andre's  recent  researohes  upon  diffiraction,  that 
ffentleman  baring  discoTered  phenomena  of  the  same  order 
m  obserying  heavenly  bodies  through  the  telescope;  he 
charged  me  with  the  investigation  of  the  matter  so  far  as 
photography  was  concerned,  and  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
submit  the  first  part  of  my  work  to  the  Academy. 

The  nature  of  my  experiments  coosiBted  in  tsJcing,  under 
▼arious  circumstances,  a  photoeraphic  image  of  a  luminous 
source,  formed  by  two  rectangles,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  darkness.  The  augmentation  of  dimension  that  is 
observed  for  each  luminous  rectangle  is  equal  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  dark  space  between  them.  The  sum  of  the  two 
quantities  should,  therefore,  be  constant,  a  mode  of  verifica- 
tion which  gives  the  degree  of  approximstiou  in  each 
experiment 

The  images  were  taken  by  means  of  a  photographic 
lens  which  the  Transit  of  Venus  Committee  were  good 
enouffh  to  place  at  my  disposal.  The  lens  had  an  apertuie 
of  13  centimetres,  and  was  renderod  achromatic  oy  the 
separation  of  the  two  glasses  of  which  it  was  composed ;  it 
hiul  a  focal  length,  in  my  experiments,  of  about  3*80  metres ; 
1.500th  of  a  millimetre  measured  upon  the  image  corresponded, 
therefore,  with  0*109.  The  lens  and  the  luminous  source  to 
be  photographed  were  placed  in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the 
E^le  iformaUt  at  a  distance  of  87  metres  from  one  another, 
a  distance  which  rendered  necessary  the  great  focal  length 
of  my  lens.  Finally,  the  pbotographic  images  were  measured 
with  a  micrometer  scale,  also  the  property  of  the  Transit  of 
Venus  Committee.  By  neglecting  some  of  the  precautions 
employed  in  measuring  the  images  of  the  Transit,  I  am 
enabled  to  shorten  materiallv  the  time  necessary  for  the 
measurements,  and  I  confined  myself  to  estimating  to  the 
l-500th  of  a  millimetre,  which  was  quite  exact  enough  for 
my  purpose. 

The  main  point  is,  that  the  dimension  of  the  photo* 
graphic  image  increases  materially  as  soon  as  vou  augment 
ioe  duration  of  pose  or  the  intensity  of  the  light.  This 
inoreafle  is  such  that  in  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
operated  it  surpasses  0*2  millimetres  in  ten  seconds.  As 
examples,  I  suomit  herewith  the  measurements  of  seven 
images  obtained  successivelv  upon  one  Daguerreotype  plate, 
and  in  the  production  of  which  no  change  has  been  enectea 
beyond  lengthening  the  duration  of  the  exposures. 

Dimenaioni  in  l-500th  of  miUimetrei 
oftiMhimiiMiia   ofth«dftik 

leoteBfle.        intorral.  Total. 

I  d  l-\-d 

693-6  ...  192-6  ...  786.1 

618-6  ...  168-6  ...  7871 

624-0  ...  163-6  ...  7871 

6326  ...  166-2  ...  787*8 

646-7  ...  141-4  ...  7871 

656-4  ...  180K)  ...  786-4 

673-8  ...  113-4  ...  787-2 


■N.        ^ 


DinUiin  of  tspoevre. 


10  seconds 
30       „ 

1  minute 
2 

4 
7 


••• 


If 


••• 


99 


•  •• 


Tha  unit  in  ihim  oalonlaitons  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  1  -500  th 


MBi 


of  a  millimetre,  which  corresponds  to  0^*109,  and  the  am*. 
column  l-\'dt  in  which  the  numben  should  be  constant, 
sho<v  that  the  mean  error  is  about  0*001  millimetre, 
or  O-'-OS. 

The  phenomenon  is  exactly  the  same  if  you  operate  on 
dry  or  wet  collodion,  or  if  you  vary  the  intensity  of  the 
light  and  allow  the  exposure  to  remain  constant. 

xhe  first  explanation  that  strikes  one  is  to  suppose 
an  approach ment  of  the  photographic  action  from  one 
point  to  another,  an  approachment  which  should  increase 
like  the  numbers  above  mentioned-^with  the  intensity  of 
the  light  and  the  duration  of  pose.  If  such  an  hypothesis 
were  correct,  the  dimension  of  the  image  would  be  smsller 
upon  an  ordinary  plate  than  upon  another  which  has  been 
exposed  for  a  brief  while  to  the  light  before  receiving  the 
photographic  impression.  In  the  last  case,  in  hiot^  the 
action,  having  commenced,  should  continue  more  easily. 

To  assure  mvself  of  this,  I  exposed  to  light,  first  of  all, 
one  half  of  each  plate,  and  then  made  with  the  two  halves 
a  series  of  experiments  in  pairs,  giving  the  same  duration 
of  exposure  and  intensity,  so  that  afl  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  taken  might  be  identical,  with  the 
exception  in  the  one  series  of  the  preliminary  exposure 
to  light  The  experiment  was  repeatea  a  great  manv  times, 
and  always  gave  results  contrary  to  those  supporting  the 
theory  of  an  approachment  of  the  photographic  action.  I 
need  only  quote  the  following  numbers : — 

1.  lodisetl  and  Bromised  Daguerreotype  Plate, 

Dimenoions  of  the  imase 
Duration  of  im  the  part  exposed  in  the  part  not 

ezpoaure.  fimt  ef  all  to  litht.  expoied. 

30  seconds 514*9        ...        ..535*6 

1  minute 537*3        ...        ...  560*4 

4  minutes...        ...        563-0        681*5 

2.  Upon  a  Dry  Collodion  Plate, 

Dimcnsioni  of  the  image 
in  the  part  ezpoeed       in  the  part 
firat  of  all  to  lif  ht.       not  exposed. 

...  684*5 622-7 

...  620*5 641*6 

...  516*5 558*0 

...  558-5 5790 

I  have  not  yet  finished  the  determination  of  some  measure- 
ments of  images  taken  upon  wet  collodion ;  but  they 
certainly  confirm  the  above  results. 

The  images,  therefore,    taken    upon  plates  that  have 
received  a  preliminary  exposure  to  light  are  aWays  emalkr 
than  upon  those  which  have  not  seen  the  daylight — a  good 
proof  against  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  any  approach- 
ment of  the  photographic  action.    The  phenomenon  is  to 
be  explained  on  purely  physical  grounds ;  and  this  is  what 
I  shaft  attempt  at  an  early  opportunity  when  I  have  beer 
able  to  study  the  laws  according  to  which  the  dimensions  o 
the  images  vary  with  the  duration  of  exposure,  the  intensit 
of  the  light,  and  the  diameter  of  the  lenses.    I  shall  she 
how   all  these  laws— as   also  the   effect  of   prelimina 
exposure— may  be  deduced  from  the  ordinary  theory 
diffraction  in  the  focus  of  a  lens. 


NOTE  ON  GLASWOLLE. 

BT  M.  Lncousm.* 

Qlaswolle  is  calculated  to  render  valuable  services 
pharmaceutist  and  chemist    It  mi^ht  be  termed 
wool  very  well,  or  glass  silk,  and  it  is  a  product  eir 
in  Germany,  and  more  particularly  in  Austria,  for 
pnrpoaea  in  the  laboratoxy. 

Tbe  gkuwoUe  which  I  purchased  during  a  recei 
the  Rhenish  provinces  was  very  finely  spun  gl 
may  well  be  likened  to  fine  silk  in  its  appearanc 
la  rased,  and  then  spun  on  hot  metal  cylinders 
at  a  considerable  rate  ;  it  is  only  Bohemian  glass 

•  lead  biiois  ths  Tksndi  Fhotogisphio  Boo' 


Duration 
of  ezpoeore. 

Intensity  ( 1  minute... 

1.  2  minutes 

Intensity  jl  minute... 
about  i    (2  minutes 
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tliat  can  be  employed  for  tb«  |iuri>osp,  ami  hence  tho  trade 
is  in  a  very  few  hnnda.  Biaiuiticil  iimk>r  %  microscope, 
the  threads  of  this  substance  are  oa  teauoua  aa  coltou  or 
nlk  threads.  They  are  reaiatatit,  bat  break  more  easily 
nnder  &  Btrain ;  they  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
Rippleneea.  At  tirat  sight  it  is  ImpoMible  tolMliere  id  the 
mineral  origio  of  the  materiiil,  so  much  does  it  resemble 
rilk  or  cotton  fibre. 

In  the  Austnan  laboratories  it  is  employed  fur  filtration 
hj  putting  a  small  quantity  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a  plug, 
into  a  special  kind  of  funnel,  whii^h  hns  a  cavity  to  reueive 
the  lubstaiice.  Bat  such  an  arracgemeat  in  ihe  (unoel  I 
myself  hawe  found  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  tor  the  supe- 
rior density  of  the  glan  over  cottou-nool  permits  it  to  re- 
main at  the  exit  tabe  of  the  faauel. 

Bj  r«aMm  of  its  inalterability,  which  is  tbe  same  ai  that 
of  the  beat  crystal  gUti,  the  aubstaace  presents  great 
adTanbages  for  the  filtration  of  acid  and  alkaline  solutions, 
even  of  a  conoentrated  natare,  as  well  as  of  other  sub- 
■tanoea,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  atbunieu,  collodion, 
&C.  PhoU^raphers,  therefore,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to 
make  good  nes  of  each  a  mathod  of  filtration. 

Owing  to  the  amoothiteaa  nf  the  fibres  and  the  absence 
of  all  capillary  action,  the  liquids  are  not  prevented  from 
MiMtratmg,  by  a  close  mattiug  of  the  gliumtle,  in  the  filter. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  poaseaa  the  disadvantage  shareil  in 
by  all  paper  and  fabric  filters,  of  absorbing  the  liquids 
under  filtration  ;  neither  does  it  absorb  aromatic  com- 
pounds dissolved  in  distilled  w.iter  or  alcohol.  It  is  much 
preferable  to  amianthus,  which,  by  reasuu  of  its  parallel 
fibres,  will  not  permit  of  its  being  inserted  into  flexible 
bulbs,  and  which  has,  moreover,  the  defect  of  allowing 
particles  to  float  away  with  the  liquid. 

In  chemical  analysis  ^a«fri>f/e  ia  particularly  useful  for 
■eveiAl  reasons;  among  others,  that  filtrate  attached  to  them 
can  be  estimated  with  more  eaae  and  accuracy  than  is  the 
case  when  collected  npon  filter  pay ler^  which  have  to  be 
burned. 

Aa  a  final  application  of  thi.n  ijlaaicntle,  I  may  mention 
ita  adaptability  in  the  faahioniiig  of  glais  piachers  for  em- 
plovment  with  the  cbromate  and  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
ana  also  with  iodine  tinctures,  &a. 

The  glatuvUe  is  rather  expensive,  and  may  be  estimated 
at  about  forty  centimes  per  gramme  ;  its  excessive  light- 
DMS,  however,  allows  one  to  construct  a  targe  number  of 
filters  from  this  quantity ;  indeed,  a  graoitne  would  last 
chemiat  or  photographer  a  very  long  time  indeed,  if  h_ 
took  care  of  the  subetaoce  ftud  cleaned  it  well  after  every 
operation,  washing  it  thoroughly  in  plenty  of  — '—  -— ' 
drying  it  spontaneously  '    ' ' 


gelatine  liquid,  using  a  camel's  hair  brush,  we  then  proceed 
to  brush  a  carefully  cleaned  glass  plate,  on  which  the  pig- 
ment picture  shall  be  put,  all  around  the  margin  about  one 
centimetre  broad,  and  let  it  dry.  After  that  the  plate  !• 
to  be  slightly  warmed,  laid  horizontal,  and  tbe  gelatine 
solution  poured  entirely  over  it,  ia  which  case  a  brash 
may  also  be  used,  when  necessary,  to  divide  it  regularly. 
This  must  be  dried  again,  which  will  have  to  be  done  with 
the  ntmont  possible  care  to  keep  the  dust  off ;  also  during 
the  further  preserving  of  it.  In  this  manner  we  may  pre- 
pare s  large  cumber  of  plates,  and  kocp  them  ready,  for 
their  durability  is  of  an  unlimited  extent. 

"  After  the  sensitised  paper  is  taken  out  of  the  copying 
frame,  the  margins  of  the  same  uo  to  be  bent  up  n  litUe, 
so  that  it  forma  a  kind  of  bowl  or  saaoer,  in  which  ia  to  be 
poured  thin,  normal  collodion,  in  the  Aime  manner  as  in 
pouring  over  a  plate.  This  paper,  which  was  ^reviouslv 
toned,  and  then  collodion! zed,  is  to  be  huag  up  in  a  dark 
place  for  drying.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  it  ia  neces- 
sary to  soften,  in  the  nanal  manner,  this  copy  in  water, 
and  bring  it  together  under  water,  layer  on  layer,  in  the 
closest  contact  possible,  with  a  gelatinised  glass  plate, 

:h  has  also  been  iu  water  aomc  time,  carefully  avoiding 
air-bubbles,  dust,  &c. 

After  that  we  have  to  take  the  plate  out  of  the  water, 
and  give  both  the  layers  a  still  better  conuectioo  by  mesns 
of  the  squeegee,  and  then  lot  it  nil  rest  from  about  live  to 
ten  minutes ;  after  that  lime  we  may  develop  in  the  manner 
already  known  by  means  of  warm  water,  and  the  result, 
after  a  careful  observation  of  these  directions,  will  be  an 
excellent  one.'' 


[This   fine   glass  wool   is   employed   in  ) 
UboiBtorieiin  thiicotmtry.^BD.  P.  N.] 
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CARBON  TRAN8PARKNC1E8  ON  GLASS. 
The  method  uaed  by  the  Autotype  Company  in  prep.iring 
tranaparenciea  by  single  transfer  is  described  by  Air.  J. 
R.  Sawyer  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Vogel,  who  embodies  it  in  his 
recent  correspondence  with  our  Philadelphia  contemporary. 
Mr.  Sawyer  says : — 

"  At  first  we  havo  to  prepare  the  following  solution  : — 
30  grains  of  gelatine,  soaked  some  time  in  500  cubic  centi- 
metres of  water  (;cold),  and  then  dissolved  under  sbght 
warming.  To  this  solution  (continually  stirring  it)  ia  to 
be  added  as  much  of  a  solution,  composed  of  2  grains 
ehrom-alum  in  30  cubic  oeatimctres  of  water,  aa  is  neces- 
Mtry  to  keep  the  gelatine  mixture  thick  and  dough-like. 
Then  we  have  also  to  add,  with  continual  stirring,  as  much 
iced  vinegar,  by  drops,  until  the  miitare  becamea  liquia 
Again;  it  nuiat  be  kept  moderately  warm.     With  this 


AKTEtt  the  tonine  bath  has  done  its  duty,  I  filter  it  into  a 
white  ftask,  render  it  alkaline  with  some  biourbonata  at 
sodat,  and  add,  by  decrees,  so  much  of  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  '' aniline- red  solution  "as  will  render  the  liqaid 
the  colour  of  raauberry  syrup.  After  this  I  put  the  bottle 
for  six  or  eight  oours  in  a  well-li)tht«d  window.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  the  gold  still  remainiug  in  solution 
will  have  become  precipitated  in  the  farm  of  a  dark  violet 

Kwder  (sub-oxide  of  gold),  and  tbe  superllaoua  liquid  has 
come  colourless.  The  Utter  I  pour  away  aa  useless,  and 
so  carefully  recover  the  precipitate.  After  every  toning 
operation,  I  filter  tbe  liqaid  which  has  been  used,  and  pat 
it  into  the  same  bottle  immediately  upou  the  precijiitate 
formerly  obtained,  and  then  proceed  as  before. 

In  this  way  I  secure,  after  a  time,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sub-oxide  of  gold,  and  I  then  collect  it  on  a  filter,  and 
wfsh  well.  I  then  dry  the  filter  and  filtrate,  and  bum 
them-  The  ash  and  residue  is  Ihen  dissolved  under  the 
iniluence  of  a  slightly  warm  t«mj>eratura  in  an  excess  of 
aqua-regia  ;  the  solution  is  afterwards  diluted  with  some 
distilleu  vmter,  and  the  undissolved  residue  filtered  off. 
The  gold  solution  secured  iu  this  way  I  then  evaporate,  and 
the  residue  is  very  nearly  chemically  pure  chloride  of  gold. 
The  slight  impurity  with  which  it  may  be  coataminal«d 
by  the  ash  of  the  filter  ia  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

On  the  walls  of  the  flask  in  which  the  gold  toning 
solutions  are  collected  there  is  found  in  time  a  gold  mirror. 
When  this  boa  become  pretty  thick,  it  should  be  removed, 
which  may  be  done  by  rinsing  the  bottle  with  a  little  aqoa- 
regia,  the  latter  being  rinsed  against  the  walla  of  tbe  bottle, 
which  is  put  into  warm  water  for  a  little  white.  In  tUs 
way  the  deposit  of  gold  is  quickly  dissolved. 
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TONING  WITH  CHLORIDE  OF  FALLABIUU. 

The  ciaestion  of  employing  chloride  of  palladium  in  lien  of 
chloride  of  gold  for  toning  has  been  again  raised  by  oar 
Paris  contemporary,  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie, 
M.  EUerbeck,  in  a  communication  to  that  journal  sives 
lus  experience  of  emplojring  this  costly  aedt  for  inteniBifying 
transparencies  after  fixing.  The  tint  it  imparts  is  a  rich 
bhick  one ;  but  beyond  this  the  palladium  sdft  possesses  the 
adyantage,  according  to  M.  Ellerbeck,  of  not  acting  upon 
the  half-tones  if  permitted  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
photograph  for  a  considerable  period.  The  palladium  acts 
m  the  capacity  of  a  redeveloper,  M.  Ellerbeck  says, 
strengthening  the  image  and  inyigorating  as  well  as 
darkening  its  tone. 

In  treating  transparencies  with  chloride  of  palladium 
solution,  they  are  rendered  more  suitable  for  the  lantern 
and  such  like  purposes.  The  collodion  image,  after  fixing, 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  to  remove  every  trace  of  the 
solutions  that  have  been  employed  in  developing  and 
fixing  ;  as  otherwise  the  palladium  will  be  precipitiSed  in 
a  metallic  state,  or  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  The  stren^ 
of  the  solution  recommended  is  one  part  of  chloride 
dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  distilled  water. 

Palladium,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  occupies  a  position 
in  reflard  to  cost  midway  between  platinum  ana  gold ; 
but  there  is  so  little  demand  for  its  salts  that,  in  this 
country  at  any  rate,  they  are  much  more  expensive  than 
those  of  gold.  About  fifteen  years  ago  we  received  some 
fine  examples  by  our  American  Correspondent  at  the  time, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Thompson.  In  carrying  out  his  instructions  we 
found  the  chief  difficulty  was  a  tendency  to  produce  a  cold 
black ;  and  the  salt  wasL  moreover,  very  costly.  M.  Eller- 
beck states  that  the  chloride  of  pidladium  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Paris  for  one  franc  fifty  oente  a  gramme ; 
and  under  these  circumstances  ite  employment,  probably, 
would  haidhr  be  more  extravagant  than  that  of  chloride 
of  gold,  in  this  country,  however,  the  palladium  salt 
is  much  more  expensive,  and  may  set  down  at  £6  per 
ounce,  or,  in  other  words,  at  double  the  price  of  chlonde 
of  gold.  Whether  the  resnlte  obtained  by  palladium 
toning  are  so  advantageous  as  to  warrant  this  increased 
'ttst  wa  are  not  in  a  position  to  say ;  but  until  the  salt 
^^«n«d  at  a  more  reasonable  rate  in  Great 
"-  'wt^^  oharaoter  wiU  stand  in 


M.  LAMBERT  AND   CARBON  IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 
The  introduction  of  carbon  printing  amongst  American 
photographers,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Lambert, 
appeared  te  be  a  great  success,  if  we  may  judge .  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  leading  photographers  have 
become  licensees,  and  many  ot  them  write  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  their  satisfaction  with  the  resulte  they 
obtain.  Mr.  Rulofeon,  President  of  the  United  States 
National  Photographic  Association,  having  obtained  a 
licence  when  in  New  York,  tried  the  process  himself  on 
return  to  his  home  in  San  Francisco,  and  at  once  tele- 
graphed to  secure  the  entire  licences  for  the  State  of 
California.  We  find  the  names  of  men  like  Kurtz^ 
NapoleonfSarony,  Gutekunst,  Notman,  Bendann,  and  many 
more  of  the  distinguished  and  leading  portraitists,  not 
only  amongst  the  licensees,  but  emphatic  in  their  praise. 
A  series  of  six  silver  medals  and  six  bronze  medals,  for  the 
best  examples  of  different  processes  included  by  M. 
Lambert  in  his  licensee,  has  been  offered  te.the  lioenoees, 
the  exhibition  to  be  held  this  month.  American  photo- 
graphers are  paying  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold 
(about  £SQ)  for  the  use  of  the  five  patents  taken  out  by 
Swan,  Johnson,  the  Autotype  Company,  and  M.  Lambert, 
which  cover  the  operations  in  carbon  printing  as  at 
present  worked. 

A  noteworthy  fact  we  find  mentioned,  regarding  which 
English  photographers  would  like  further  information. 
From  the  statemento  of  M  Lambert  and  his  licensees,  it 
appears  that  in  the  United  States  they  have  been  able  to 
work  without  difficulty  during  the  hottest  summer.  When 
Mr.  Ruloftoo  took  his  lesson  the  thermometer  stood  at 
102^  Fah.  And  this,  M.  Lunbert  says,  was  effected 
without  the  aid  of  ice,  cool  cellars,  or  special  ventilation. 
At  the  present  season  this  question  is  not  one  of  moment 
to  carbon  printers  in  this  country ;  but  when  summer  re- 
turns we  shall  ask  M.  Lambert,  on  behidf  of  many  English 
carbon  printers,  to  tell  us  how  he  avoids  the  difficulty 
generally  experienced,  and  prevents  the  undue  softening 
and  running  of  the  gelatine  on  the  tissue. 

As  an  example  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  we 
extract  the  following  letter  from  the  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photographer.    Mr.  J.  W.  Wykes,  writing,  says :— 

*^  In  August  last  I  was  in  New  Yori^  and  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  pictures  then  on  exhibition  at  Messrs. 
Anthony  and  Co.'s,  and  produced  bv  the  said  processes,  and 
I  must  say  that  the  work  was  so  far  superior  to  anything 
I  had  anticipated,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  I  felt 
to  know  more  about  the  means  employed  in  producing 
such  effecte.     I  had  no  money  to  tnrow  away,  but  had 
a  little  to  invest,  if  I  could  see  a  fair  prospect  of  a  return 
and  I  have  always  tound  that  it  pays  to  be  in  advance  ij 
photography,  and  this  lookud  to  me  like  a  step  in  thf 
direction.    I  was  told  that  it  could  not  be  worked  in  h 
weather,  and  other  objections  ;    but  as  it  was  then  t 
hottest  time  in  a  very  hot  city,  I  thought  it  a  good  chf 
to  test  the  process.    So  I  went  in,  and  although  the 
was  so  intense  that  I  could  scarcely  endure  it— being 
— ^the  picture  came  out  as  fine  as  though  it  was  the 
favourable  time.    After  returning  home,  I  at  once  p' 
it  in  competition  with  silver  in  my  gallery,  and  to-r 
is  absorbmg  all  my  best  work,  and  would  do  er 
did  I  not  m^e  such  a  distinction  in  the  prices  as  to  r 

**  The  question  is  asked  in  certain  quarters,  W 
the  man  who  has  invested  in   these  processes  t) 
discarded  the  silver  for  carbon  ?    I  take  pleasure 
ing  that  I  am  one  of  the  men  that  has  done  j 
as  I  consider  my  interest  to  do  so,  and  for  the  a 
son ;  but  by  making  silver  printe  for  cheap  wc 
the  two  classes  of  trade,  and  give  my  customen 
work  at  an  advanced  price,  and  it  is  appreciat 
public.    I  am  gUd  to  know  that  a  goodly  nnw 
nest  workers  in  our  cities  have  taken  an  inte 
truly  great  improvement,  which  is  to  remr 

Sua  firom  the  photographic  art— the  fadin< 
place  it  npon  »  permanent  bMUitet^^\ 
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SHOWINn  TEOOFS  OP  POHTRAITS- 
The  Bjitem  of  showing  proofs  from  three  or  foar  oegativea 
IB,  doublleas,  oneof  great  advantage  to  the  sitter,  ioas much 
as  one  of  several  portraits  may  be  iufiDitely  mure  satisfac- 
tory ID  eipressioQ,  positioa,  aad  individuality,  generally, 
than  the  others,  cacti  of  which  may  be  o<^aatly  ){Ood  as  a 
photograph.  But  the  syBtem  la  fraught  with  much  trouble 
to  the  photographer,  aod,  io  Bome  cases,  degencratea  iuto 
a  Bcnona  tax.  In  some  cases,  several  negatives  are  re- 
touched, in  order  to  send  out  proofs  from  eacli,  and  these 
proofs  are  not  uofrcquently,  in  spite  of  rules  to  the  con- 
trary, retained  by  the  sitter.  The  sjotem  of  sending  out 
proofs  at  ail  is  of  doubtful  advaotage  to  the  photographer, 
and  should,  at  any  rate,  be  governed  by  precise  eoaditioiis. 
Such  negatives  ss  meet  the  photographer's  own  approval 
should  alone  he  sent  out;  the  word  "specimen"  should 
be  prominently  written,  perforated,  or  stamped  on  each, 
and  the  return  of  nil,  splected  or  uuselected,  should  be 
mode  imperative.  A  correspondent  of  the  now  American 
journal,  writing  on  this  subject,  says : — 

"The  photographic  art  has  been  very  much  hampered 
by  customs  which  have  almost  become  laws.  Una  of 
the  greatest  is  the  showing  of  proofs.  It  is  only  reasoo- 
able  to  suppose  that  an  artist  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  bis  profession,  and  having  acquired  a  thorough  knoif 
ledge  of  it,  is  a  judge  of  a  picture  if  good  or  bad.  Then 
why  should  he  submit  his  work  unfinished  to  the  public, 
whose  judgment  upon  pictures  is  questionable?  for  the 
ahowing  of  proofs  only  amouats  to  this :  '  Is  my  work 
good  or  bad  r    If  you  decide  bad,  I  will  do  it  over  again,' 

"  Now,  in  all  other  professions  or  trades,  if  we  give  an 
order  for  apiece  of  work,  it  is  not  submitted  to  ua  until 
finished;  and  if  we  were  to  criticise  during  its  progress, 
we  would  be  gently  told  it  is  undnished. 

"  In  luy  opinion,  the  showing  oE  proofs  is  humiliating  to 
a  man  who  understands  his  business.  In  most  cases 
pictures  would  be  satisfactory  when  finished,  bnt  as 
proofs,  are  condemned,  which  occasions  so  many  instanoea 
of  work  being  done  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time.  It 
the  public  were  made  to  understand  that  whatever  they 
ordered  would  be  final,  it  would  abolish  the  continual 
eiperimenting  at  the  expense  of  the  photographer,  which 
makes  our  business  as  diacouraging." 

The  Editor,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  adds;— 

"  The  above  remarks  on  the  showing  of  proofs  is  from 
one  of  the  best  photographers  in  this  country,  and  we 
think  he  has  struck  the  right  chord.  Abuses  will  natu- 
rally get  into  the  profession,  as  well  as  improvements. 
The  proof  system,  when  first  introduced,  was  In  a  measure 
Intended  to  gratify  the  ta8t<PB  of  the  parties  in  regard  to  ex- 
pression ;  but  now  there  is  no  end  to  the  requirements 
wanted  and  fault  found  with  the  elastic  photographer  who 
tries  to  suit  the  tastes  of  many  that  have  no  taste  at  all, 
and  who  do  not  know  really  what  they  want ;  and  for  the 
want  of  some  good  reason,  fault  is  found  with  good  work 
— the  style  of  dress,  posing  of  the  'itter,  arrangement  of 
hair — and,  not  to  offend  his  patrons,  ho  indulges  them, 
until  he  finds  there  is  no  end  to  the  troubles  and  labours 
he  has  brought  on  himself  in  trying  to  accommodate  them. 
Do  away  with  proof-showing  altogether,  and  you  will 
sleep  sounder  at  night." 


COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES    IN  PRELIMINARY 

COATINGS  OF  ALBUMEN. 
In  the  very  early  days  of  the  collodion  process,  the  use  of 
a  preliminary  coating  of  albumen  on  the  glass  plate  was 

Proposed  and  tried — successfully  aud  continuously  in  every- 
ay  practice  by  some  ;  uDsuccessf uUy,  and  therefore  only 
briefly,  by  others.  Many  photographers  who  tried  it,  aud 
were  charmed  with  the  iinproved  character  of  the  negatives 
it  aided  in  producing,  gave  it  up  with  regret  and  reluctance, 
because,  in  a  short  time,  the  silver  bath  got  out  of  order, 
and  the  plates  began  to  fog. 


Why  some  photographers  succeeded  and  some  tailed  in 
using  the  sainc  materials,  was  not  clearly  made  out  at  the 
time  ;  but  an  examination  of  the  question  in  the  light  of 
after-experience  suggests  that  success  was  probably  due 
to  the  use  of  dilute  albumen,  as  failure  was  doubtless  due 
to  want  of  dilution.  Pure  white  of  egg,  in  some  oases, 
and  in  others  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  constituted  the  preliminary  coating  then  employed. 
The  revival  of  the  practice  a  few  years  ago  was  effected 
under  different  conditions.  Very  dilute  solutions  of  albu- 
men were  recommended,  and  one  ounce  of  albumen  in  forty 
ounces  of  water  is  now  a  common  preporrtion  for  prclimin' 
ary  coatings.  Whilst  this  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  mul- 
titude of  advantages  which  are  found  to  attend 
this  preparation  of  the  pUte,  it  gives,  at  the  same 
time,  immunity  from  risk  of  spoiling  the  silver  solution,  or 
causing  any  tendency  to  tog.  We  are  not  going  to  disouas 
its  advantagns  or  disadvantages  in  relation  to  the  cleaning 
of  plates  here.  That  is  satisfactorily  done  by  Mr.  Hughes 
in  out  Year-Hook  just  issued.  To  many  who  found  it 
dillicult  or  almost  impossible  to  secure  subordinates  who 
could  or  would  really  clean  a  plate,  the  boon  offered  by 
albumen  as  a  preliminary  coaling  was  invaluable.  To 
those  more  fortunate,  who  never  had  any  trouble  with 
dirty  plates,  the  question  lias  nalurally  possessed  but  little 
interest.  But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question, 
regarding  the  use  of  such  preliminary  coatings,  which 
possesses  interest  for  every  one,  An  Interesting  communi- 
cation, from  a  gentleman  who  had  many  years'  experience 
as  a  printer  for  the  profession,  points  out  the  great  advan- 
tages instability  in  negatives  which  have  been  so  treated. 
Indeed,  he  regards  a  negative  which  has  not  received  sucb 
prelimiuarj  coating  as  abaolutely  unsafe.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Eliot,  with  whose  name  as  an  able  and  experienced  photo- 
grapher most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted,  writes  as 
follows : — 

"The  preliminary  alb u me niziag  of  glass  plates  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the  day,  as  I  do  not 
consider  any  negative  safe  for  any  length  of  time  that  has 
not  had  such  a  treatment ;  it  has  saved  me  pounds   in  the 

E reservation  of  negatives  from  the  ill  effects  of  damp  and 
eat,  when  left  in  the  priuting-house,  and  where  I  used  to 
lose  numbers  from  the  bulging  reticulation,  1  now  never 
lose  one ;  in  fact,  1  have  had  frames  accidentally  left  out  in 
the  rain,  and  the  negative  swamped,  and  when  formerly 
it  would  be  all  over  with  the  plate,  now  after  a  wash  with 
perhaps  a  alight  touch  of  weak  cyanide,  the  negative  ia 
as  right  as  ever.  Again,  1  have  just  compared  several 
plates  that  I  have  taken  some  thousand  copies  off :  those 
that  I  had  not  albumenized,  aud  which  are  no  worse  than 
plates  1  have  printed  when  with  my  late  partner,  bedg- 
field,  of  negatives  by  Bedford,  England,  and  others  for 
book  illustration,  are  worn  out  and  full  of  spotty  holes ;  the 
albumenized  plates  are  as  perfect  ua  ever.  I  should  Bay 
for  carbon  printing,  which  is  more  homy  thou  all  paper, 
it  is  almost  a  fine  '[an  nim." 
The  hints  here  giveu  are  well  worth  pondering. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  wbo  Spent  some  time  aa  an  operator  in 
the  United  States  sends  us  the  following  amusing  letter, 
which  he  received  in  answer  to  an  applicalion  for  an 
engagement   in   a   portrait    establishment.      The    writer 

'•  Dear  Sib, — Since  writing  to  you,  1  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  1  now  have  a  boy  with  me  actualey  too 
young  to  leave  his  mamy  yet ;  and  in  absance  of  any  linea 
from  ray  friend  Capt.  R— -,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
propound  to  you  the  following  questions,  trusting  that 
you  will  not  get  your  back  up : — 

"1st.  Hjve  you  ample  eiperieaco  in  making  the  Bon 
^Ton  with  the  multiplying  inatrament '/ 
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"  Are  700  aure  pop  witb  Balikt,  and  do  yon  reall  j  ODd«r- 
lUnd  Photoftnpli/ ' 

"  Are  jou  willtng  to  m&ke  pictarea  BaTli/  and  LaU  aa 
piatnraa  can  be  made  ? 

"Can  and  vrillyouCefupand^f  in  ariu.i.'  and,  farther, 


Pleaoe  anairer  aa  many  of  the  queaUona  aa  yoa  think 
vroper  at  the  earliest  moment.  Alao  pleaae  aak  Capt. 
R— -  wbaterer  vou  may  wiah  to  know  about  me,  and  aak 


MD  Ton  keep  cool  ia  hul  weather,  aod  let  i/our  hair  grow? 

"Pleaoe  *db '  "- ' "^'-' 

at  the 

*yo       - 

him  if  he  will  please  aa^  his  aay  abonl  yon,  and  oblige 
yoon  in  haat«,  J.  0. 

["F.8. — Une  more,  and  I  have  expired.  Will  yon  get 
your  Stamps  erery  Saturday  Evening,  and  make  yonreelf 
mneraly  naefal  aa  well  aa  ornameatal  for  so  doing? — 
tnij  yours,  J.  O."] 


EUINBDRGS  PHOTOGEAPHIC  EXUIBITION. 

(Secokd  Notice.) 
We  are  glad  to  leani  that,  great  as  has  been  the  eipeaae 
of  bringing  together  and  exliibiting  auoh  an  extenaive 
eoUection  of  photographs,  there  ia  every  probability  of 
the  EibibilioD  being  a  commercial  snccesa.  The  public 
intereat  iadaily  onUie  increase,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
reqnirementa  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  compel  it  to 
,  })e~alOtt^  to-morrow.  The  medal  awards  baring  been 
publiahecTeoiMtuaiabte  interest  ia  being  ^irea  to  the  auo- 
oiMrfnl  pictnrea,  and  although  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
tiiiogs  tnat  the  decision  of  &e  judges  should  meet  with 
tiniTetaal  approval,  it  ia  saUslactory  to  know  tliat  the 
diwentients  are  very  few. 

In  landscape  photographa  the  Eshibitionia  very  rich.  If 
there  are  any  who  sUU  nave  a  doubt  as  to  the  suitability 
of  dry  plates  for  the  very  highest  claaa  of  work  in  this 
direction,  they  have  only  to  look  at  the  exhibits  of  Ur. 
Wm.  England  to  have  the  doubt  diipelled.  Hung 
together  are  six  charming  views  in  SwiUerlaad,  Italy,  and 
Savoy,  BO  soft,  yet  full  of  brilliant  detail,  and  moat  per- 
fect gradation,  even  when,  aa  is  generally  the  oase,  such 
djffionlt  combinations  aa  snmmer  foliage  and  ■noW'Clad 
monntainaare  inolnded.  Where  all  are  so  excellent,  it  ia 
difflcolt  to  particularise ;  but  ae  may  mention  "Monk  and 
Eiger  from  St.  Boatenburg  "  (No.  767)  bh  a  work  of  rare 
BMrit  The  foreground  is  the  bank  of  a  lake,  with 
flnely-gronped  trees  on  the  right  and  left,  and  a  few  well- 
arntnged  figures  in  the  centre.  The  middle  distance  in- 
I  If 

^Boitely 

aad,  rimng  high  behind  all,  are  the  beautiful  snowy  poaka 
•0  wellknown  to  travellers  in  the  district.  Almoit  eqoally 
flne,  and  on  a  much  larger  acale,  arc  the  pictures  of  Mr. 
Sanderson,  of  Manchester.  They  are  from  collodio-albu- 
men  negativea,  and  rival  the  beat  wet  collodion  work  in  all 
good  qoalitioe.  "  A  Tront  Stream  "  (Na  287^  is  a  Roma- 
ic diffionlt  subject  admirably  rendered.  On  the  right 
is  a  richly-wooded  hill,  nicely  balanced  by  a  tower  of  a 
half-bidden  chnnih,  and  in  the  foreground  a  rippling  stream 
broken  np  intomany  pools,  which  would  be  the  delight  of  a 
diaoipla  of  the  Waltonian  achool,  while  a  little  higher  np 
there  ia  aprettr  fallor  veir,tli6  water  of  which  ii  beautifully 
tnuuparent  Hnoh  less  ambitious,  but  technically  per- 
feet,  are  several  landscapes  by  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  of 
Brialoi.  No  <Mie  will  grudge  him  the  well  merited  medal. 
He  wema  to  revel  ia  qniat  nooks  and  corners,  and  if  such 
aubjecta  preaent  fewer  difDonltiea  in  their  eiecatioo,  he 
amply  makes  up  for  it  l»  the  perfection  which  he  has 
attiuned.  >'Tbe  Caaosde*  (No.  722)  is  an  exquisite  bit 
of  work.  Thoroughly  pre-Raphaelite  in  treatment,  every 
leaf  and  branch  is  so  aharp  and  well-deGned,  that  they 
might  be  used  aa  illnatrationa  of  botanical  lectures.  lu 
-  ~*nbre  of  the  {Hotnre  la.  a  oaacBde,  a  flne  water-fall, 
*-  '"  rock,  end  luMkiag  up  into  beautifully 


Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  of  Montreal,  contributes 
eight  th(»ooghly  characteristic  pictures  of  ioe  scenes  on 
the  Bt.  Liwrence,  Montmorenci,  and  Niagara.  In  "  loo 
just  Going"  (No.  S91)  we  have  an  example  oF  the  tick- 
lish work  a  photographer  will  undertake  to  catch  what 
hie  fancy  may  induce  him  to  covet.  The  view  is  from  St. 
Helen's  Island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  incladea  the  city 
of  Montreal,  and  its  mountain  in  the  distance.  The 
adventurous  photographer  has  planted  his  camera  on  one 
of  the  huge  oloeks  of  ice  which  aconmalate  during  the 
winter  months,  and  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that 
(he  break-u^  is  already  begun.  Bub,  with  the  hardihood 
born  of  familiarity  vrith  such  scenes,  several  figares  are 
posed  OD  tome  of  the  masses,  comparison  with  which 
conveys  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  aiw  of  them. 

Cload  effects,  always  difficult  to  get,  and  often  much  mis- 
Qsed  when  got,  are  well  represented.  Prof.  Piaxzi  Smyth,  Col. 
Wortley,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyles,  of  Southport,  all  show 
^odwork;  "Clondland"  (No.  657), fay  the  latter,  ia  a  frame 
of  four  printe,  the  negatives  of  which  would  be  invaluabl'j 
CO  any  printer  of  landscapes.  Mr.  John  H.  Morgan,  of 
Clifton,  also  shows  some  really  good  work ;  qniet  in  tone, 
And  somewhat  wanting  in  contrast,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
nharaoterited  by  very  careful  treatment  and  exoellent  com- 
position.  "The  Mountain  Paas"  ^No.  106U)  is  a  good 
uxample.  The  immediate  foreground  oonsista  of  the  f urce- 
(!overed  banks  of  the  stream,  or,  rather,  the  bed  of  one, 
»nd  so  indicating  the  dry  snmmer  season.  A  qnaint  old 
bridge  is  in  the  centre,  and,  right  and  left,  as  quaint  a 
isottage,  and  a  spur  of  a  mountain  in  pretty  deep 
shadow.  The  middle  distance  consists  of  a  well-deSned 
mountain,  or  hill,  and  the  extreme  distance  is  a  monntaiu 
an  which  there  is  a  fine  play  of  light  and  ahade,  and  peon- 
liarly  fine  atmospheric  effect. 

The  Edinburgh  amateurs  come  well  to  the  front.  Mr. 
Psnton  and  Mr.  Muir  have  both  got  medals  for  really  ex- 
isellent  work,  and  Messrs.  Crighton,  Matthiaon,  Pillans, 
and  several  others,  are  not  certainly  far  behind.  The 
Utter,  in  a  frame  of  sixteen  small  prints  (No.  81)7),  in- 
cludes one  of  Lake  Monteith  and  one  of  Tontillan  Castles, 
that,  both  for  compoaition  and  general  treatment  1  f  light, 
ue  very  commendable.  Mr.  Crighton  has  a  frame  of  nine 
clean,  oriap  prints  (No.  587)  of  which  "Loch  Lubnaig" 
is  the  best,  and,  for  general  effect  of  atmospheric  distance, 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Mr.  Edwin  Smithelb,  of  Barr- 
head, sends  a  number  of  well  chosen  views,  the  best  of 
which  is  his  "  Head  of  Loch  Katrine  "  (No.  575)  ;  and  Mr. 
Matthiaon  is  equally  fortunate  in  his  bits  of  "  Uld  Edio- 
bnrgh."  In  his  frame  No.  642,  the  "  While  Horse 
I  Close,"  one  of  the  meet  picturesque  remains  of  a  bye-gone 
I  time,  is  most  picturesquely  rendered. 

Uur  space,  liowever,  is  now  exhauated,  and  a  notice  of 
the  portraits  must  stand  over  till  next  week. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

SiupLE  PiAs  or  Testing  Strength  of  Silver  Baths — 

JI.    PoiTEvra  oaCE  KOCiE— Self-Phiktinq  of    Firuoi— 

AppLicATioij  OF  Method  to  PiioroaRAPHic  Pflrxrwa — 

M,  ScOTELL.lRI'a  SlfSTEJI  OF  ILLUMINATISQ  STUDIOS  WITH 

Violet  Light. 
We  have  just  received  from  M.  E.  Boivin  a  note  touching 
the  analysis  of  silver  baths  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  mte- 
restiag  to  thereadersof  thePnoroaRAPHic  News.    Of  all  the 
methods  employed  todiseover  the  nature  of  silver  baths  mad 
nse  of  io  photography,  our  correspondent  aaaerts  that  t) 
most  convenient  and  eoonomioal  is  ti.e  one  be  deecril' 
Into  a  flask  or  glass  veaael  graduated  iu  oentimetres,  ft 
0  to  25,  for  iustaoce,  ia  poarod  to  0  the  neeeaiarj  quant 
of  the  nodemantioned  liquid,  namely  r — 

Dialalled  water     1,000  cab.  cents. 

Chloride  of  sodiom  (dry)...    6-90  giammea 
I  Bickromat*  of  potash      ...        1  gramme 
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Into  a  tMt-tnbe  is  pnt  two  cnbio  centimetres  of  the  bath 
to  be  siutljsed,  and  it  is  then  snlficient  to  poar  in  drop  by 
drc^  the  sbove  saline  mixture.  There  is  formed  :a  the 
flntpUioe  a  parple  precipitato.  which  icroa  becomes  white 
bj  ozidatiop  of  the  liquid.  The  experimenter  then  turns 
to  the  ftradoated  ressel,  to  see  how  much  of  the  liquid  has 
been  expended  to  bring  about  sach  a  result.  The  figure 
rerealed  giree  exaotif  the  weight  of  nitrate  of  ailrer  con- 
tained in  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  bath  submitted  to 
aoalTais.  According  t«  H.  Boirin  this  plan  of  analysing 
thft  lalrer  bath  is  muoh  preferable  to  that  of  employing  an 
ftrgntometer,  which  never  gives  one  the  proper  weight  of 
nitrate  of  silrer  in  the  bath,  because  the  tatter  becomes 
nhar^ed  after  a  time  with  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  chloride 
utd  UNlide  salts  rtsnltiog  from  duly  work,  which  may 
eitoneoiulr  be  calonUted  as  silrer  salts. 

And  now  there  is  grand  news  to  be  told.  M.  Poiterin 
has  appeared  once  more  upon  the  photographic  horiton. 
The  iMmed  and  fortunate  expenmentalist,  to  whom 
photogruthera  owe  so  much,  has  for  the  past  ten  years 
oompletefy  renounced  photographic  iuvestigation,  and 
mat  on  one  ude  those  tabonrs  which  have  earned  for  him 
■0  honourable  a  name.  Living  retired  in  a  little  town  of 
the  department  of  Barthe,  where  he  had  been  nominated 
Uajor,  he  passed  his  life  as  a  tranijuil  landowner,  far 
from  tiie  stmggles  and  disputes  of  tne  scientiHa  world. 
Now,  bowerer,  an  unexpected  circuoutanee  brings  him 
back  to  the  world  which  he  believed  to  have  abandoned 

M.  Poitevin  had  often  remarked  that  certain  fungi  or 
mosbrooms  {agaricM)  after  they  bad  arrived  at  a  certain 
stage  of  mataritr,  when  placed  upon  a  plane  surface  of 
marble  or  glass,  Itut  behind  them,  after  a  few  hour*,  a  very 
clear  image  of  their  leaves,  &c.,  in  half  tones.  This  image 
waa  formed  by  the  coloured  dust  between  the  leaves 
which  falls  upon  the  surface  on  which  the  fungi  had  been 
lying.  M.  Poitevio  tried  to  reproduce  the  same  effect,  but 
under  more  favourable  oonditiona.  He  experimented  with 
sheets  of  glass,  or  paper  stretched  verv  evenly  over  glass, 
and  having  placed  the  fungus  u{ion  this  surface,  covered 
it  up  with  a  glass  shade  to  prevent  the  sorronnding  air 
hanng  an  effect  n^n  the  fall  of  the  dust.  After  an 
Internl  of  five  or  aix  hours,  he  obtained  a  very  clear 
impression  of  the  leaflets.  The  image  waa  not  in  any  way 
staole,  for  the  dost  did  not  adhere  to  the  paper,  and  was 
disturbed  on  the  slightest  friction.  At  the  same  time,  be 
aooeeeded  in  fixing  the  image  by  employing  a  varnish 
made  by  dissolving  a  gum  resin  in  ^eohol  or  assence, 
a  method  which  he  uterwards  abandoned  for  a  better 
plan  of  operating.  At  present  he  makes  use  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  prepared  with  gelatine  on  one  side  only;  he 
pala  this  sheet  upon  a  piste  of  glass,  gelatine  face 
apparmost,  and  having  moistened  it  with  a  brush, 
mnads  the  sheet  fiat  with  the  same  means.  The 
mm  of  gelatine  is  in  this  way  moistened,  and  the  super- 
fluous moisture  having  been  removed,  the  mushroom  or 
fungus  is  put  upon  it,  the  leaves  downwards.  If  the 
fungus  is  light  and  small  there  is  no  necessity  for  sus- 
pending it,  but  otherwise  it  most  be  removed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sheet  as  the  leaves  will  get  folded  and  the 
Image  will  not  then  be  distinct.  M.  Poitevin  suspends  his 
fungi  bj  means  of  little  supports  made  of  thin  metal  and 
thr«uL  from  the  centre  of  which  the  mushroom  hangs. 
The  whole  is  covered  up  by  a  glass  shade,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  image  allowed  to  proceed  for  five  or  six  hours 
HMOrding  to  the  season  and  the  quantity  of  pollen  oon- 
tuned  in  the  fungus.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  shade 
is  removed  and  the  f angus  carefully  lifted  off  the  paper, 
nndthe  result  is  upon  the  gelatiaed  paper,  a  moat  perfect 
image  which  is  fixed  as  soon  as  ever  uxe  paper  is  quite  dry. 
The  same  fungus  will  furnish  successively  three  or  four 
impreaaiona.  Some  of  the  fungi  are  brown,  violet,  yellow, 
he.,  and  they  yield  prints  of  these  colonrs.  In  the  caae  of 
the  lifter  oolonrs,  such  as  yellow  and  white,  they  are 
nproance  d  upon  gelatine  tinted  of  r  aombre  oolour. 


SI.  Poitevin  has  iUuatratad  thia  communication  of  bis 
tiy  R  print  of  the  edible  mushroom,  which  has  at  first  rose- 
culo'ired  leaves  that  afterwards  beoome  brown  after  some 
dnys.  I  ho  colour  seems  to  be  quite  permanent  so  long  as 
:he  impression  is  kept  from   the  damp,     M.    Poitevin 


pIioto^Tuphis  printing,  and  in  thia  wise  :— Upon  a 
fabric  or  vary  fine  silken  stuff  is  produced  a  cliche,  in 
whicli  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  whites  will  be  im- 
permeable to  the  dust  or  colouring  matter,  while  the 
black  and  lialf-tones  allow  the  powder  to  pass  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  tones  of  the  design  to  be 
reproduced.  M.  Poitevin  has  promised  to  make  some 
expLTimcutx  in  this  direction,  and  to  commUDicat«  to  as  the 

M.  Scotellari,  who  has  seen  the  article  publinhed  in  (ha 
l'[[OToait*ruiC  News,  npou  iUominating  with  violet  light, 
of  the  5th  of  January,  has  written  to  ask  me  to  say  that 
the  experiments  therein  detailed  are  incomplete.  M. 
Scotelliiri  urges  the  readers  of  the  News  to  make  further 
eiperiuieiitB,  and  he  mentions  one  which  is  within  the 
power  of  all.  Let  a  ray  of  sunlight  penetrate  through  an 
opening  in  the  ahntter  into  a  dark  room  ;  then  interpose 
in  its  paea.ige  a  prism,  and  there  will  be  thrown  bpon  a 
acrceu,  plocud  at  a  suitable  distance,  an  image  coloured 
afk'r  the  manner  of  the  rainbow.  By  aubstitnting  for  the 
screen  n  .aheet  of  sensitized  paper,  or  any  other  surface 
sensitive  to  light,  the  experimenter  will  be  convinced  at 
OQCC  of  the  superiority  of  violet  light  in  regard  to  its  che- 
mical acliou.  We  may  add  that  the  experiments  to  which 
M.  Scotcllari  invites  all  photographers  desirous  of  praeli- 
caWj  appreciating  his  system  continue  from  day  to  day, 
and  that  the  resnits  obtained  are  always  in  favour  of  his 
uKxle  of  lighting.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  come  back 

to  tills  flllbji^Ct.  EttNEST  LaCAV. 


1^  old  a 


came  to  have  hia  photograph  taken— beyond 
-  -    "-- ■■  What  wOi  yon 


mislAku  an  old  man  from  the 

charge  me  for  taking  out  my  picture,  sir?"  ■•Half- 
erown."—"  Nothing  iesB?"  No;  that  is  the  lowest  ntoe 
for  a  aiugle  carte." — "  Well,  you  see,  sir,  'tis  for  a  Uttle 
girl  of  mine  that's  in  America,  and  she's  been  writing  to 
me  for  ic  these  three  years,  so  1  had  to  come  at  last." 

AsaiatAut  shows  some  specimens.  "  Which  style  wonld 
you  like?  "  Old  man  from  the  country  takes  one  np,  looka 
closely  at  it  for  some  time,  then,  "  Yes,  that  is  nearly  tike ; 
but  I  haven't  a  white  waistcoat."— Proprietor  :"  Oh  ! 
that's  not  yours,  you  know  ;  yours  will  be  like  you,  and 
the  clothes  die  same  as  those  vou  wear."  Explanation  is 
apparently  satisfactory,  as  old  man  from  the  eountty 
takes  out  his  money  and  pays.  "  Will  I  get  it  now, 
sic?  "  "No;  say  in  three  or  four  days." — "Thank  yon, 
sir,"  going  away  quite  contented,  till  the  assistant  runs  to 
call  him  back:  "Why,  you  haven't  aat  at  all  yet;  please 
step  upstairs  to  the  gallery.     This  way,  sir," 

In  due  time  the  negative  is  taken,  and  old  m^n 
descends,  and  is  about  to  depart,  when  an  idea  suddenly 
occurs  to  Mm.  "My  old  woman  wears  a  brown  dreaa, 
and  a  white  cap,  and  a  plaid  shawl  across  her  shoulder. 
Slie  is  about  ray  own  age.  Couldn't  you  pnt  her  in  thin 
picture  alongside  me  '/  "  After  a  gooa  deal  of  persuasion, 
we  succeed  in  convincing  the  old  man  from  the 
country  that  aa  we  do  not  possess  a  "spirit  licenoe"  in 
photoi^raphy,  we  cannot  possiblv  photograph  the  invisible, 
ajid  that  if  he  wants  the  "old  woman"  taken,  she,  too, 
'  lit  the  studio, 
went  away,  but  I  fancied  that  there  still  lingered 

hia  mind  a  feeling  that  if  we  liked  to  oblige  him,  we 


light  have  put  the  "  old  w 


n  as  well. 


THE  PBOTOGBAFHIO  NEWB. 
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Tk  eiamiauic,  under  a  very  powerful  microBco]>e,  a  oegative 
developed  either  b7  meaus  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  pyrogallic 
Acid,  it  will  be  remarked,  nearly  always,  that  in  the  clear 
aad  noD-impreaeioued  |iart8  there  are  cryatala  nniformly 
spreait  over  the  whole  surface,  having  a  tDeasureiueDt  of 
ocarotly  mq  of  &  millimetre.  These  ciystala  of  iodide  of 
silver,  which  are  Hometiniea  exceedingly  abuodaut,  coDsti- 
tute  what  is  termed  fogging  iu  a  plate,  and  are  the  cauae  of 
m&uj  failures.  They  are  often  B]jread  over  the  whole  of 
the  Bensitive  surface,  like  a  cloud  that  light  cannot  pene- 
trate. I  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  the  Academy  of 
Science  a  micro- photograph  of  these  crysUU,  enlarged  to 
SCO  diameters  ;  it  has  been  secured  from  a  clear  portion  of 
A  Iftndacape  negative,  where  the  so-called  foggiog  waa  im- 
perceptible to  the  naked  eye. 

The  effecta  which  are  produced  in  the  seDsitive  film 
appear  to  be  distinct  from  those  taking  place  la  eupeiGcial 
reduction.  In  eiamiuiog  the  blacba  or  parts  imprcasioued 
by  the  light,  in  the  case  of  a  aeries  of  progresaive  tones,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  formed  of  incrustations  of  a  re- 
ticulated and  granular  teiture— which  is  more  accentuated 
the  more  the  sensitive  film  has  been  acr«d  upon  by  light — 
«ad  that  they  have  no  appearance  of  granulation. 


BLUE  PRINTS  ON  PAPER,  WOOD,  ETC. 

BY  T.    C.    ROCUE. 

The  following  method  gives  fine  blue  prints  on  paper, 
wood,  canvas,  &c,,  and  only  requires  washing  to  fix  pro- 
perly:— 

First  Solulian. 
Red  pnuBute  of  potash         ...     130  grains 

Vftttei 2  ounces 

Btcond  Solution. 
Ammonia-citrate  of  iron        ...        3  onnces 

WaUr 140  grains 

The  solutions  should  be  made  separately,  and,  when  dis- 
solved, mixed  and  filtered  i  then  ponr  it  into  a  dish,  aud 
float  plain  photographic  paper  on  it  for  three  or  four 
minutes.  Hhen  the  paper  is  dried,  it  will  keep  for 
months.  Print  in  the  sun  for  eight  or  ten  miuutes  i  then 
Jiimply  wash  the  paper  under  the  tap  with  running  water. 
The  result  will  be  a  strong  blue  picture  oa  a  white 
ground.  The  addition  of  a  little  gum-arabic  water  to  the 
above  solution,  when  made,  will  render  the  colour  of  the 
pioture  rioher  and  the  whites  purer. 


ftotmpoBtitiiit. 


Dub  Si«,— 1  have  tried  various  methods  of  purifying 
the  printing  bath  when  discoloured,  and  alio  of  preveotiog 
its  discolourioR,  for  I  found  it  such  a  nuisance  bwtg  always 
ftbliged  lo  purify,  filter,  and  strengthen  tbo  bath.  I  found 
that  though  kaolin  answered  the  purpose,  it  was  troublesome 
and  wasted  silver,  as  also  does  peimanganale  of  potash.  At 
last,  wheaaboDt  to  give  it  up  m  a  bad  job,  I  hit  upon  Ibe 
following  formula,  and  which  (if  1  may  use  tbo  expression) 
I  have  found  quite  a  blessing  :— 

Nitrate  of  silver ^K"'" 

Nitrate  of  soda     20     „ 

Ammonia ^  drojw. 

Methylated  spiriU 2  drachms 

DUtified  water      '  o"""* 

rBmlMWsttwnBebnaMSiVlitGBoclMj. 


1  float  the  paper  upon  this  bath  for  about  thrse  or  four 
minalei.  When  i  have  finished  si'nsilisiog  my  paper,  J 
ponr  the  solution  back  into  the  bottle,  and  next  time  it  ii 
perfectly  clear  and  ready  for  use.  I  seldom  filter  tbe  bath, 
u  it  does  not  require  it ;  and  I  only  oocasionally  add  a  fei« 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  nitrate  of  soda.  1  have 
been  using  my  bath  every  day  for  a  very  long  time,  and  it 
is  now  juit  as  clear  as  when  1  first  made  it.  It  saves  a  very 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  does  not  waste  silver,  and  the 
priots  are  finer  in  tone  and  quality  than  when  I  was  always 
purifying  my  bath  with  kaolin,  which  X  Bometimes  had  to 
do  after  using  it  only  once.  1  should,  thereloro,  strongly 
rooammend  pnoti^raphers  to  try  this  formula,  as  thay  would 
find  it  a  greit  comfort,  as  well  as  economical,  I  keep  my 
sensitised  paper  between  sodaic  sheets,  and  I  should  recom- 
mend  others  to  do  thu  saiQi!.  I  hare  tried  citric  acid  and 
other  methods  ;  but  1  found  them  all  more  or  less  failures. 
Hoping  this  may  bo  of  use  to  others,  I  am,  yours  truly, 
R.  N.  P. 


COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  PASTEL. 

Dear  Sir, — Crayon  painting,  or  painting  with  paat«l 
CO  lours,  although  more  subject  to  injury  from  friction,  is, 
I  consider,  very  appropriate  for  colouring  pbotographio 
enlargements  executed  in  the  style  of  vignette  sketches, 
especially  as  the  coloura  are  applied  dry ;  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  entering  into  chemical  combination 
with  the  photograpliic  substratum.  Here,  also,  the 
shadows  and  drawing  of  the  photograph  will  not  be  hidden 
unless  a  highly  finished  and  complete  painting  in  crnyons 
ia  made ;  even  then  the  photographic  base  will  be  found 
of  great  service.  As  sketches,  1  know  of  no  style  so 
easily  executed  by  those  whose  artistic  ability  may  not  bo 
great ;  of  course,  t^ste  and  facility  of  execution  are  re- 
quired in  all  works  of  art,  of  howeVL'r  humble  a  descrip- 
tion, to  make  them  pteaaing  and  agreeable.  The  paper  of 
which  the  photograph  is  printed  for  this  style  of  painting 
should  be  what  is  termed  crayon  paper,  tliat  is  to  say, 
paper  having  a  rough  surface  or  tooth,  so  that  it  may  bite 
and  retain  sufficient  of  the  crayon  to  produce  a  solid  ap- 
pearance. 

The  photographic  print  should  be,  in  all  cases,  mounted 
upon  the  canvas  properly  strained  on  ita  frame  as  it  is  to 
remain  when  finished,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  mount 
a  crayou  drawing  without  the  greatest  risk  of  injury; 
neither  can  it  be  set  without  lowering  its  tone— i.e., 
the  colours  of  the  painting  cannot  be  mode  to  imbibe 
sufficient  of  any  gummy  or  gelatinous  substance  to 
cause  them  to  adhere  to  the  paper  and  resist  friction. 
Your  readers  will  readily  understand  that  crayou  paint- 
ings should  be  so  framed  as  not  to  touch  the  glass. 
The  mouut,  or  mat,  in  the  cose  of  smaller  pictures, 
serves  this  nurpose ;  but  for  larger  productions  tbo 
frames  should  have  a  double  rabbet — in  fact,  it  would  bo 
better  if  this  sort  of  frame  were  need  more  generally  ;  but 
it  would  prove  more  costly,  as  the  glass  must  be  first 
secured  to  the  frame  and  the  picture,  either  mounted  on 
stout  cardboard  or  frame.  There  ia  a  style  of  painting,  I 
believe,  but  little  used,  termed  encaustic  or  wax  painting; 
it  is  extremely  durable,  and  I  should  think,  by  ingenioiu 
modi 6 cations,  fine  effects,  resembling  oil  paintings,  might 
"be  produced. 

In  this  style,  the  shadows  and  drawing  of  the  photo* 
graph  would  be  necessary  to  form  the  foundalloti  of  the 

fiicture.  The  colours  might  be  applied  both  back  and 
rent,  and  be  assisted,  in  some  cases,  by  the  use  of  oil 
colours.  The  photograph  should  be  printed  upon  strong 
paper,  and  strained  on  a  frame  without  canvas  or  any  oUiec 
supfiort.  before  painting  it.  Transparencies  can  be  exe- 
cuted in  this  style  for  windows  and  fire  screens  with 
beautiful  effect. — I  am,  dear  air,  yours  truly. 


J 
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"nCKlNti  UP"  THE  CARBON  fROCBSS. 
Sir,— Will  jou  allow  me.  as  a  constant  render  of  the 
News,  to  protest  against  the  style  of  correspond  en  ce  of 
whioh  we  have  had  some  recent  apecimens  in  your  pn^i's, 
filling  space  which  could  be  better  occupied'/  Like  moat 
Otiw  portraitiata  at  the  present  juncture  I  am  interested 
in  working  carbon,  and  when  I  read  the  letter  of  ■'  A 
Carbon  Experimontalist "  a  few  weeks  ago,  1  looked  eagerly 
for  the  repuM.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  wa«  disappointed. 
An  snooymoua  writer,  styling  himself  "  A  Saccessfnl 
Worker,"  tannts  the  "  Eiperimentalist"  with  writing  an 
anonymous  letter,  and  instead  of  giving  the  informatioD 
which  a  succ^ful  worker  may  be  snpposed  to  possess, 

Jiyes  advice  whioh  is  not  asked  for  in  place  of  such  in- 
orraation.  He  also  advises  all  who  are  in  the  same  poai- 
tion  as  the  experimentalist  not  to  imagine  they  can"  pick- 
up" carbon  printing  without  paying  for  lessons.  Of' 
OODTse  there  is  justice  enough  in  this.  If  information  ia 
worth  having,  it  is  worth  paying  for.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
nevertheleas,  that  iu  photography  almost  every  distin- 
guished man  has  "  picked  up  "  all  he  knows,  without  ever 
paying  tor  a  single  lesson.  The  progress  of  photo- 
graphy, SB  we  are  constantly  told,  has  bceu  chiefly 
due  to  the  free  intercommunication  of  ideas  iu  the 
journals.  Is  it  good  taste  of  this  unknown  self-atyled 
■acoessfut  worker  to  try  to  burke  the  aystera  upon 
■  which  the  progress  of  photography  is  based  /  If, 
being  auccessf  ill,  be  is  unwilliug  or  unable  to  give  informa- 
tion, let  him  not  stand  in  the  way  of  others  who  might  do 
so,  if  they  did  not  risk  mixing  with  quarrelsome  company. 
if  your  pages  are  to  oontinue  open  to  the  enquiries  of 
students,  and  the  replies  of  the  CKperianced  workers,  they 
should  be  closed  to  those  who  are  more  disposed  to  snob 
than  to  help.  In  hope  of  faring  better  than  the  first  ei- 
perimentalist, may  I  ask  an  answer  to  his  queries,  aa 

One  An.viols  to  LtABN. 
PS. — Will  you   allow  me  to  express  my  deep  thanks  to 
Mr.'  Titcomb,  and  many  such  as  he,  willing  to  help,  aa 
Bellas  able  to  work? 


I>aIIt  in  l&t  i$tiiMo. 


A  Naw  PKOTOaRAPHic  Journal.— Anothsr  monthly  journal 
devoted  to  photography  has  juit  been  iasoed  in  the  tlniled 
Btates,  under  the  title  of  the  St.  Louis  Prai-tifal  I'li'ilojraplur. 
It  is  oonducCed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon.  a  practical  pholo- 

Kpborof  upwards  of  tbirly  years'  standing,  and  Parmanent 
retary  of  the  National  Photographic  AasocialioD,  U.S. 
Mr.  Filigibbon  baa  bean  for  many  years  a  froqaent  and  able 
contribolor  to  photographic  literature,  aad  bia  first  number 
promiaea  exceedingly  well.  It  is  fresh,  independant,  and 
practical  in  (one,  and  nhilat  it  abonnda  with  good  cootribaltona 
(of  which  we  give  some  eiamplea  in  this  laaue  of  the  NBwa), 
the  impTOH  of  the  Editor's  mmd  and  iotelligence  pervade  the 
whole  nnmber.  A  flue  portrait  of  the  Editor  accompaaies  tba 
flrst  number,  presenting  a  face  which  ii  at  onea  shrewd,  kindly, 
and  manly.  There  is  great  room  Cor  such  a  journal  in  the 
Stales,  and  we  wish  it  every  aaoeeaa. 

Ths  CoNrEBKHoB. — The  correipondent  of  tha  Dailij  ytifr, 
writing  from  Conitantinopla,  atataa  that  the  members  of  the 
Conference  have  bean  photographod  in  a  group  by  Adn)lah 
Frerai,  of  that  city,  and  that  the  likoneisM  of  all  the  mamtHirs 
are  admirable. 

LiFl-SlzB  DlBKCT  Port BAiTa.— Reviewing  the  progress  of 
tha  year,  as  illustrated  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the 
PhiUidtlphia  f  AofojrBpAcraayB :—"  The  moat  Striking  improve- 
ment— or  departure  from  recognized  practice — was  the  eibibit 
of  Hr.  J.  B.  Kent,  of  Rocbestar,  K.  Y.,  in  which  were  portraits 
from  life  on  oegalivea  throe  feet  or  more  in  aize,  mule  direct, 
and  printed  by  '  contact.'  Mr,  Kent  has  not  yet  coudeaceniloi 
to  tell  ns  how  Ihie  was  done."  Our  readers  will  Bud  some 
details  of  how  it  was  done  oap.'US  of  our  laat  TiJaue. 


pHOTooBArav  IK  UouBT  (Robintaa  v.  WardtH^.—^JMaU 
soma  iraporlance  to  employers  and  asaistauta  was  fjoentlj 
heard  in  the  Marylebono  C on nly  Court.  The  plaioUffwasa 
youDg  profMsional  phot  .graphnr  who  advertised  in  tha  Photo> 
OKAPHio  Nbws  for  a  sitastioa  aa  asgiataat  operator.  Tlw 
def^ndjiit,  Mr.  T.  Worden,  of  Pnved  Street,  ananarad,  and 
refifreiici'a  liiiving  been  forniahed,  plain  tiff  entered  into  a  flra 
months  on^iigemont.  At  the  end  ot  the  second  day  tho 
defandaul  iiiUmated  that  be  should  not  require  plaintiff  aar 
longer.  PUiiitifT  then  brought  an  action  for  breach  ot  OMitrMit, 
After  some  e'ljoDrn meets,  tha  csae  came  for  hearing,  wbMI 
Mr.  A.  H.  liool.  ot  Warwick  Street,  PJmlico,  a  former  emplonr 
ofplainliff,  give  evidence  in  favour  ot  bis  oompelancy.  The 
defendant  producing  no  witaesse*  to  the  contrary,  Us  Boiumr 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  at  £10   lOs,  wim 

PHOTOORAPBSOKTttB   BpBCTBA  07  VbNDS   AMD    s    l.T»iB.— 

Profeaaor  Henry  Draper  wrjlea  from  Naw  Yorkoa  follows,  nndat 
the  above  heading,  lo  Xalurc :  — "  Since  tOe  spring  of  1872,  I 
have  been  making  photographs  of  tbe  spectra  of  (be  stan, 
planets,  and  moon,  and  parClnatarly  among  the  slars  o(  •  Lyrai 
and  ■  Aquilio,  with  my  :JH-inch  reflector  and  li-inch  reiiaetor. 
In  the  photograph  oT  n  Lyrnj,  bands  oi  broad  lioes  ore  vislbta 
in  tha  violet  aod  ultra-violet  region,  nnlitce  anything  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  The  rcaaarch  ia  difficult,  and  conanmea  time, 
becHuae  loagexpoaurea  are  neceeaary  to  Impreaa  the  tensltivo 
plate,  and  ttio  atmoaphera  la  rarely  in  the  best  condition.  Tbe 
image  of  a  alar  or  planes  muat  be  kept  motioaleaa  for  from  ten 
to  twenty  mioutes,  and  hence  the  driving-cluck  of  tho  tdeaoopa 
ia  severely  taxed.  During  last  snmmet  I  obtained  Mme  good 
results,  and  in  October  took  photographs  of  tbe  speotrnm  of 
Venus,  which  show  a  large  nnmber  ol  lines.  I  am  now  stndT|^ 
ing  these  pictures,  and  have  submitted  them  to  the  ioup^^ra^ 
of  several  of  my  acientiHc  frienda,  amone  otheu.tf^wm>ion 
Barker,  Lsngley,  Morton,  and  iiillimaa.  Thefr^ms  to  be  in 
the  case  of  Venus  a  weakening  of  tlie  apectrom  towards  H  and 
above  that  line  of  the  same  character  aa  that  I  have  photO- 
gmphicslly  obaorved  to  take  place  in  ths  spoctmm  of  the  saa 
nearannaet," 

A  Solar  Distillery. — M,  Uaucbot,  whoaa  ateam  boEler, 
heated  by  the  aun'a  ruya  concentrated  by  a  concnvo  mirror,  was 
deacribed  not  long  ago,  roceotly  exhibited  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Scienoea  a  new  apparatus  whereby  by  solar  hsat  ha 
distilled  exoellant  brandy.  Tbe  mirror  was  but  195  Isohas  in 
diameter.  A  little  over  a  quart  of  wine  waa  placed  in  the 
boiler,  and  brought  la  twiling  for  Qftoeu  minutes  by  the  oon- 
cenlrated  raya.  The  alcoholic  vapour  entered  a  tuba  plaoad  in 
the  centre  of  tbe  boiler,  traveraod  tha  supporting  foot  of  ths 
mirror,  and  deeoended  into  a  room,  where  it  condoneed.  Tha 
liquor  waa  of  remarkably  good  flavour,  free  from  tbe  disagree- 
able taalD  of  alcohol  pecohar  to  that  obtained  from  wine  in  the 
usual  way,  and  aavourieg  strongly  of  tha  beat  cherry  brandy. 
M.  tlonohot  afterward  placed  Uowors  and  odoriferoua  leaves  id 
bia  biilor,  and  made  a  variety  of  perlomea  and  eaaaaoes. 
Finally  leading  the  ateam  into  a  cooking  apparalna,  ha  prepared 
an  entire  dinner  by  tbe  agency  of  the  suo'a  boat, 

Psi^riifo  Leaves.— In  a  recent  articlo  on  "  Nature  Printing ' 
the  (rariUn  descrlboB  varioua  metboda  of  obtaining  copies  of 
dowara  and  leaves  from  the  objects  themaelvea.  Tbe  folloiring, 
which  is  simple  and  easily  tried,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  M 
oar  readera : — "  By  thoao  who  have  access  to  a  lanndrr  toller 
press,  or  an  ordinary  copying  press,  the  following  method  of 
direct  printing  may  be  adopted  :  Tha  beat  paper  lo  use  ia  ordi- 
nary wove  peper  without  watai-niarks,  such,  in  fact,  as  Is  used 
for  book  printing.  Those  who  can  alTord  to  be  laxurioo*  maj 
use  thin  drawing  paper.  FirU  select  tba  leaves,  and  thenoat*- 
fnlly  press  and  dry  them.  If  tbey  be  placed  in  a  botanloal 
press,  care  mnat  be  eiercleed  not  to  put  ioa  great  a  preasnte  on 
the  specimens  at  first,  or  they  wilt  be  spoiled  for  pnnllnK,  An 
old  book  is  the  beat  for  drying  tbe  examples  to  be  usea;  then 

Set  a  small  can  ot  prinler'a  or  proof  ink,  and  a  amall  leathai 
ibber,  which  can  be  bought  for  a  few  pence  at  any  shop  when 
wood  engravers'  matariala  are  sold,  "rake  a  bit  of  Ink  about 
thb  size  of  a  pea,  and  work  it  on  a  amati  pieqa  of  alate  or  glaw 
with  the  dabber  until  II  ia  perfectly  amooth ;  a  drop  or  two, 
not  more,  of  liueeed  oil  will  assiat  tbe  operation.  Having 
worked  the  ink  perfectly  smooth,  give  tbe  leaf  a  thin  ooatlDg, 
being  careful  to  apreod  it  equally,  aot  to  dab  it  on  in  blotilbee, 
or  the  clear  elTKcl  wilt  be  loat.  Having  applied  tha  ink,  take  a 
■heet  of  paper  ut  Iho  nie  ru<iuired,  and  lay  tbe  leaf  Ink  down- 


tSS  tHO^OGSAtHIC  NE#S. 
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w»rdi  apon  It,  plidng  It  bBtwMa  tbe  IwtM  of  an  old  book> 
wtaloh  rnnit  then  b«  mbjeeted  to  Kmo^nttepreNiinia  kcopj- 
ing  prew,  DC  panod  batTMD  the  roller*  of  tbe  wruhing  maohins. 
R  •  pieti  be  not  at  hand,  la;  the  book  oa  the  floor  and  stand 
opon  il  (dt  a  fov  Mooodi,  ao  operation  which  aaiwen  tbe  nme 
parpOH.  ImpRuioni  can  be  taken  witb  greater  rapidity  bv 
thb  pTDOBM  than  by  any  other,  and  «  very  little  practice  will 
•Dkble  anyone  pawewlag  ordinary  ingennity  to  msoeed  ia  prn- 
dsolog  them.  Soft  book  paper  ia  the  l»it  for  the  pnrpoee,  and, 
pretlana  to  ludog  It,  ptaoe  a  few  iheeta  between  dimp  blottint;- 
paper,  whioh  eooiei  it  toUke  the  ink  itfllnDra  tea^lly.  At 
flnl  yoa  will  find  that  yon  lay  too  mnoh  ink  on  the  leaf,  which 
then  [wadacee  too  denat  an  impteuiun.    Alter  a  little  practice 

Cn  will  know  bow  much  ink  to  lay  oo  each  dsMription  of  leaf, 
you  find  tbe  impreadon  too  black,  nie  the  leaf  once  again 
withont  inking  it.  If  tbe  midrib  of  the  leaf  bo  too  thick,  «o 
that  the  part  near  it  doainot  comeinto  contact  with  the  paper,  i 
il  matt  be  shared  down  with  a  aharp  knife.  Oompoaile  leaTei,  1 
ai  of  the  ambellirerc,  (honld  be  divided,  and  their  parla 
printed  aeparately ;  other  detail*  will  aoon  tw  letrat  by  pno-  [ 

tk».-  I 


R.  D.  F. — The  proportion  of  uif  min  to  bo  nisd  In  making 
vuiLiihea  dapeads  much  upon  cirouautuiDea.  For  ■  moderately 
thick  Tamiih  from  forty  to  Bftv  grains  ur  oBnoe  of  kiItbdu;  for 
a  thin  Tarakh  from  twenty  to  Ibirty  gnuni.  Soma  reaiu  prodnM 
am>reliinpid  vamljlitbsiiotberi,  and  sdmit  of  thenuof  II  larnr 

Snjportion  of  rasin,  witbirai  milking  the  varnish  too  thick.  We 
opotoiunial  amiitoar  rarnish  mAing,  beo tune  the  selection  of 
rwins  and  solveati,  and  their  propar  miitnrs,  reqalrsa  mnoh 
eiperienoa,  and  failure  ia  Dllaa  a  senotu  matter. 


I.  M.  (Amitenr).— The  hntsm  slide  yon  forwral  has  not,  wa 
thbik,  baan  toned  st  all.  It  Is  the  colour  often  produced  by  dere- 
loplng  wiih  prrogallio  aeid.  A  solntion  oontdning  Iwo  gralna  ot 
pyrogallio  scid  and  thirty  minimal  of  soelio  aaid  la  an  ounce  of 
watar  will  ^ivaa  similar  lone.  Bath  and  oollodion  should  be  Id 
gjod  oanditiun,  and  eiposura  lafflcient.  An  amnliion  pUte,  with 
a  thinimagehronghtout  by  slkalinadeTelopment.and  r«devdopad 
with  abovB  and  ■  little  »il»ar,  wjuld  giva  yon  a  similar  tone.  A 
grey  imsge  msy  be  brought  to  a  similar  tone  by  bichloride  of 
mercury,    folloired    by    sulphide    of  ammoaium    my    dilute. 


3l0  ftontsffonlrtttts. 


B  ACKOBuuKD  .—When 


distemper    background    gat*    m 

:  rama  ly  ii  tvaaloaring,  aa  it  la  d 

without  ahowiug  the  marks  of  junotion. 


itoiaed  with  wat,  the  beat  rama  ly  ii  tvaaloaring, 
to  repair  a  porti  m  without  showiog  the  marks  of .  . 
the  wiiola  nrat  with  a  eleaB  bnwh,  and  ttieo  apply 
ookiar  over  the  whole. 
^B.  P.  A. — Tlie  adnrtlnment  to  whhhyan  allude  hod  referenca  to 
'  a  inwdal  mode  of  lighting  only,  and  to  provldinc  roof  and  side 
iMWieraratOdfotoordar.  Ii  did  not  consist  ul  a  atudia  com- 
plete. Tba'qi>a)ilwiaa  to  tiie  advisability  of  ereoting  a  tampflmry 
studio,  with  a  Tiaw  to  it*  eTantoal  removal,  is  one  upon  whtch  wa 
cannot  advise;  It  most  depend  to  muoh  npoo  looal  oircunielaooea. 
Probably  a  local  bnitder  will  aid  yon  beat. 
BniaroL. — It  was  aoaroely  wise,  in  making  woodsn  tcawLs  fbr 
holding  ailveT  and  other  delieate  edntlona,  to  apply  red  lead  to  the 
jofnti ;  fbr  If  the  black  or  white  varnish  with  whioh  the  inside  of 


f<>rthe  Ib^nv  of  a  wcodMibM,  The  v«mWior«oltDdian  and 
Haaseitoil,  whleh  wa  haveoaBuianallyteeomMendedin  the  Naws 
tor  treating  wooden  dialMS,  ahould  be  applied  over  paper,  with 
which  tba  wooden  tray  is  Brat  lined,  toeover  all  ocuke  and  joints. 
Per  toning,  we  ihonld  advise  yen  to  us*  a  while  aartbeoware 
dish,  oi  a  degree  of  strict  oleanllneit  is  required  with  the  cnlil 
bath  which  oonld  acarcoly  be  mod  in  anything  tnt  o)«in  white 
earthenware.  Tonr  bath  and  dish  for  flxing  may  be  tried  withonl 
mnA  ftar.  3.  Yonr  qOBrter-plata  laaii  wffi  probably  ncrTe  your 
pnrpeae  tor  rard  portrait!  for  the  present,  and  the  nsgativoa  may 
tie  taken  on  quarter-plate  slaaie*,  taking  them,  ot  oourai?,  of  pro- 
portions snitable  for  oard  portnjta.  The  dmpleit  and  cheaposl 
lorm  ot  printing  tfama  will  anawer  your  pnrpoae.  Any  d«aler  in 
phologTapbid  maleriala  will  aapply  yon.  Von  will  undorabuid 
their  nse  without  difllonlty.  The  negative  ia  laid  in  the  frame 
with  it*  glai*  side  outwards;  the  lensiHve  paper,  being  drv,  h  laid 
wHhita  hoe  iB-eonlnctwIlli  the  face  of  the  negative,  the  back 
pkoed  npoM  tba  papery  and  faileBed.  The  hack  ofthenegstlreia 
&Mn  oipMed  to  the  light,  and  priMtns  bertu.  When  yon  thiak 
it  la nnrly  deoa,  von  opM one-half  tfthenadkot  the  frame,  and 
enmia*  we  aatul  progreae  of  the  print.  The  other  half,  bolus 
kept  faat,  prevenia  the  p^w  moving  from  ite  tma  paelli 
nsgetiv*.  Qoartec^plale  priallng  framea  will,  ot  concae, 
poipoie. 

A.  B.— We  fear  thai 

baUe  that,  In  any  ooh,  the  matter  wwnid  limnly 

The  aanouneamant  you  enggait  coold  hot  with  propriety  Appear. 

J.  U.  SlOML— Thanks  lor  the  nunttoo.  Wa  freqnsQtly  dg  so 
when  any  infbrnuitlan  at  genaraTTBtanat  is  under  attacition  ;  but 
vary  many  of  the  qnerlea  are  esseDHally  paraonal  la  their 


NiTvainit.  SviDViM.— The  powder  prooeae  U  valnahl»  Fur  man' 
pnnoaee.  It  li  enoellaat  tor  reproducing  negativeai  it  ia  voi^ 
usrfnlftfaddlnghaekgTonnd«ton«gaMvBa,anaotherwlraimproT 
in*  them.  It  laaiedlanltalhebB<Bef  anartlst  for  prodocioi 
ptnla  an  paper,  or  en  enl  gtase.  Ten  wtll  Ind  variooi  article 
cathvsBbjeatbonrv<JniaerorlB74,aadlnonrYtAft-Boc)K  I.i 
1873.  Aa  to  how  far  it  will  serve  your  pnrpoae  lu  tanm  ih 
pmoasf,  yon  will  ba  best  able  to  jndge. 


,.,  -^    — r --    .-.    vary    i — .„. 

i .  Collodioa  transparaucias  which  are  mounted  under  glass  need 
not  be  vamiahad ;  but,  if  yon  prefer  it,  that  known  as  "  crystal " 
varnish  answers  vary  wall.  3.  We  are  not  snOciantly  versed  In 
the  pHoea  and  relstire  qualities  o(  magic  lanterns  to  advise.  The 
eoioptloon  we  thonld  recommend,  but  it  ii  not  very  aheap.  Tour 
negative  has  been  posted.  It  was  cracked  when  we  received  it. 
J.  CoLQUROUx.— Many  thanks.  The  eolour  is  excellent. 
Several  Correapondeots  in  onr  neaL 


KBTXOBOLOaiOAIi   RBFOBV  FOR    DE01IICB])& 

BT  WILLIAV  HBKRT  WATSOW,  F.aB.,  F.M.B. 

Oimrvtlitm  taken  at  Bfftoiua,  mar  WhiUhavtH, 

SS  fttl  aioM  ito-lml. 


Kombetof   ... 

Mumbar  of  tsir  d^o  ^oovy  m. 
If  ambar  of  Bilr  days  saatiy    , 


..       _         1 


Xon.— By  rafminc  h>  tlia  aiduiuu  tl  lA^utrla  pi^MM  ItWiBta 
can  that  it  was  exceedlntlj  la*  on  tbi  Uh,  and  that  daili«  IkfiH 
aa  haiuiuatiic  pieume  Vat  nry  variaUe.  The  oMkB  lansntansaia 
>  nudersbly  ab*T*  ttoavsHvs  (ST  lfe*«Mklh«f  OeOMkbar,' 


Saoin  26,  1877.] 
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iff  CotUye—Moet   of  tha 

connection  with  military 

are  three  establislimenU 

nrt — at  Chatham.  Santh- 

]  France,  if  we  may  judge 

:   the   last  Photographic 

[a  cultivated  ' 


%^t  l^otograg^ic  ^etos,  lanttsrs  26,  1877. 

PHOTOOUAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photogbaphv   at  the   Military   Stu'f    College— More 

Phitoqkaphic    Publications— Ph 01-00 hap kic    Poisons 

amd  tueir  astidotes. 

Photography  al  (fte  Military  Si 
European  Fovren,  as  our  readt 
theiuBelveB  of  photography  !□ 
affairs,  la  this  country  there 
tutiinat«ly  coaoectert  with  the 
ampton,  and  Woolwich  ;  and  i 
by  the  productions  exhibited 
Exhibition  held  in  Paris,  the  ai 

eil«otby  the  Ministry  of  War  of  that  country.    In  Hi 

Austria,  and  Portugal,  military  photography  is  well  known  ; 
and  although  Germany  has  no  official  establishment  of  the 
kind  at  Berlin  or  elsewhere,  still  that  military  nation  was 
not  slow  to  appreciate  the  aid  that  photography  can  lend 
to  the  soldier  upon  occaaioo.  and  Pt  the  outbreak  of  the 
Fran  CO- Germ  an  war  a  staff  of  photogmphera  was  at  once 
organized,  which  successively  did  good  and  valuable  work 
'  in  front  of  Strasburg  and  Paris.  Id  this  country  we 
hare  recently  gone  a  step  further,  and  have  included 
photography  among  the  subjects  taught  at  the  Military 
Staff  Coire)j:e  at  Sandhurst,  officers  who  prove  themselves 
to  be  proficienla  in  the  art  receiving  an  extra  certiGcate 
The  Stafl  College  is  eBtablished  for  the  instruction  of 
offlcera  who  may  desire  to  qnalify  for  staff  appointments. 
Officers  in  any  regiment  may  compete,  and  a  score  of  the 
most  proRcient  are  chosen  as  stndenta.  These  remain  at 
Sandhurst  for  two  years,  during  which  period  they  have 
the  advantage  of  studying  under  a  staff  of  qualiGed  pro-' 
feseors.  and  at  the  eod  of  their  term  of  study,  if  they  sbow 
sufficient  knowledge  of  their  duties,  they  receive  oerti- 
ficatesof  qnoliGcation,  and  are  eligible  for  appointment* 
on  the  staff.  Such  appointments  are  naturally  enough 
regarded  as  great  prizes  by  all  young  soldiers,  and  there  is 
usually  a  very  spirited  competition  for  admission  to  the 
college  in  the  first  instance.  There  are  of  course  certain 
subjects  in  which  all  students  must  satisfy  the  examiners 
they  posaeaa  a  thorough  knowledge,  but  beyond  these 
qualifying  subjects,  there  are  others  which  the  student 
may  take  up  of  his  own  choice,  and  pass  an  examination 
in.  Among  these  volantarj  subjects  is  classed  photo- 
graphy, and  wa  find  that  it  is  one<whicb  is  eagerly  em- 
braced by  atudenta.  A  knowledge  of  photography  is  con- 
sidered of  so  much  iiuportance,  that  its  cultivation  is 
encouraged  by  the  Horse  Guards  as  much  as  possible. 
For  reoonnottring  purposes,  for  mapping,  and  for  illustra- 
ting military  reporta,  the  camera  is  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance, and  thus  it  is  very  desirable  indeed  that  staff  officers 
should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  art.  Al  the  last 
examination  of  students  quitting  the  Staff  College,  we  see 
that  out  of  twelve  officers  who  were  eiaoiined  in  voluntary 
subjects,  foar  proved  to  be  well  grounded  in  photography, 
and  to  have  obtained  certificates  to  this  effect.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  Capt.  Grover,  K.E.,  passed  "  a  good  examina- 
tion in  photography,  and  a  very  good  examination  in 
geology  and  eiperitnental  sciences."  Capt.  Lloyd,  76  F., 
'*  a  very  good  examination  in  photography ;''  Capt.  Money, 
87  F.,  "  a  good  examination  in  photography  ;  Captain 
Murray,  89  F.,  "agood  examination  in  French  and  photo- 
graphy." We  believe  that  in  this  respect  Great  Britain 
is  in  the  van,  and  that  onr  army  authorities  are  the  first  to 
recognise  the  utility  of  photography  so  far  as  to  encourage 
a  Btady  of  it  among  staff  officers.  Ur.  Atkinson,  F.C  S., 
who  is  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Staff  College, 
has  given  the  practice  of  photography  considerable  atteo-  , 
tion,  and  for  some  time  past  has  afforded  demonstrations  in  i 
the  art ;  but  it  is  only  recently,  aa  we  have  pointed  out, 
that  the  military  students  have  been  pKioitted  to  take 
photography  ioToue  of  the  aubjeotfl    "■     ' 


More  Pholograpliic  Pullkatiom  — According  to  the  A0»- 
meiim  we  are  to  nave  two  more  photographic  poblicationi 
of  importance,  which  will  be  published  respectively  bjr 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Go.,  and  Messrs.  Provort 
end  Co.  Street  Life  in  London  is  to  be  the  title  of 
one  of  these  periodicals,  and  it  is  to  be  issued  under 
the  ansplcee  of  John  Thomson,  F.It.G.S.,  and  Adolph* 
Smith.  The  idea  is,  to  present  those  intoreited,  widt 
a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  London  life,  and  ea«li 
part  is  to  contain  three  photographs,  printed,  «B 
suppose,  by  the  Woodburytype  proeeaa.  We  hardly 
see  how  such  a  periodical  can  possibly  live  a  long 
time,  for  street  types  in  London  are  not  very  numo- 
roua,  or,  at  any  rate,  such  aa  would  Jnlereat  are  not,  and 
therefore  the  task  of  pourtraying  London  street-folk 
must  soon  come  to  an  end.  The  other  work  is  to  b« 
called  The  Porlrail,  to  appear  weekly  at  a  shilling  per 
number.  It  will  contain  a  series  of  portraits,  also,  wo 
presume,  printed  in  permanent  pigments;  among  thA 
earlier  portraits  published  will  be  those  ot  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  William  Black,  Mr. 
Woollier,  B.A.,  General  Tchernaieff,  M,  Tourguenief,  8co. 
According  to  the  prospectus  insued,  the  periodical  will 
"  illustrate  the  time  we  live  in  by  means  of  photograohi 
and  memoirs  of  those  who  adorn  or  disgrace  it,"  bo  tliat 
we  may  expect  to  see  the^ortraite  of  notorieties  as  well 
as  celebrities  in  its  pages. 

Photographic  Poisons  and  (heir  Antidotes. — Although  it  i< 
impossible,  perhaps,  for  photographers  to  bear  in  mind  all 
the  antidotes  corresponding  to  the  poisone  they  daily  em- 
ploy, still,  with  a  very  little  trouble,  they  may  fir  in  tbflic 
memories  a  few  simple  facta  which  might  help  them  tn 
instances  ot  accidental  or  intentional  poisoning.  Some 
days  ago  the  well  known  Paris  actress,  Madame  Die  a  Petit, 
swallowed  byaccidentsomesolution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Medical  tud  was,  of  course,  sent  for,  aad  while  awaiting  it 
the  lady's  mother  wisely  bethought  herself  to  administer  A 
cup  of  milk,  aud  this  antidote,  there  is  every  reason  to  bo- 
lievp,  saved  the  daughter's  life.  Corrosive  sublimato  or 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  a,  salt  to  be  found  in  every  pbot^y 
graphic  studio,  being  commonly  employed  for  inteosifying 
negatives;  it  is  a  moat  violent  poison,  but  the  photographer 
has  nearly  always  an  efficient  antidote  ready  in  albuoneo  or 
white  of  egg.  If  photographers  would  bear  in  mind  tbs 
compounds,  and  their  nature,  formed  under  certaiu  ciroum-t 
stances,  they  would,  in  most  coses  of  poisoning,  be  readj 
to  help  thenselves.  Thus,  if  they  will  remember  that 
mercury  salts  for  the  most  part  form  with  albumen  aa 
insoluble  compound,  as  tbey  do  with  thecaseine  contained 
in  milk,  it  must  necessarily  occur  to  them  that  a  patient 
poisoned  by  mercury  would  do  well  toawallow  a  substaooo 
which  will  combine  with  and  render  the  mercury  harmleaa. 
An  emetic  quickly  administered  is,  perhaps,  the  beat 
thing,  first  of  dll,  and  then  the  antidote  should  follow  am 
quickly  as  possible.  Again,  take  cyanide  of  potassium, 
which  is  also  a  most  terrible  poison.  Most  pbotographen 
know  enough  about  chemistry  to  be  aware  that  it  lorioo 
with  iron  selts— the  perchloriae  is  best,  but  the  ordinary 
proto- sulphate  will  do — the  comparatively  harmless  com- 
poond,  Prusaiau  blue,  and  therefore  the  administration  of 
iron  is  a  good  thing  in  coses  of  poisoning  of  this  kind. 
Salts  of  silver,  to  give  a  third  instance,  may  in  the  samo 
way  be  counteracted  by  the  administration  of  egg  or  milk 
(with  which  they  form  an  ioBoIiible  compound),  or  of 
common  salt,  which,  aa  every  photographer  knows,  preci- 
pilates  the  salt  aa  innocuous  chloride.  Antidotes  for  other 
mineral  poiions  are  not  more  difficult  to  bear  iu  mind, and 
it  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  photographers  to  muke  tbem- 
aclvee  acquainted  with  them.  We  give  these  hints,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  thiit  a  medical  man  is  unueceasary 
in  such  coses,  for  bis  assistance  should  be  invoked  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  but  with  the  view  simply  of 
showing  how  photographers  may  help  themselves  on  aii 
emergency. 


3!l 
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NOTE  ON  THB  S0-C4LLBD  BKTICULATION  OF 

CARBON  TI8SUK. 

BY  H.  BADSN   PRiTCHARD.* 

The  phenomenon  of  reticulation  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  insolubility  ;  the  former  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  curable  defect,  while  the  latter  is  not.  A  sheet  of  tissue 
which  exhibits  a  uniform  granulation  of  black  particles 
over  its  surface  on  development  may  be  regarded  as  having 
become,  to  a  certain  degree,  insoluble  previously  to  print- 
ing, and  is  valueless. 

spatting  on  one  side,  for  a  moment,  reticulation  as  it  is 
found  in  practice,  I  would  point  out  that  the  phenomenon 
is  to  be  produced  artificially  in  two  ways : — 

1.  By  maintaining  the  tissue  at  a  warm  temperature 
(say  100^  FaL)  for  a  little  while ;  fifteen  minutea  will 
suffice. 

2.  By  placing  the  tivue  under  an  air-^ump  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  wim  plenty  of  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  the 
moisture. 

I  have  closely  examined  under  a  microscope,  using  a 
auarter-inch  object  glass,  the  phenomenon  produced  under 
toese  two  conditions,  and  I  append  herewith  drawings  of 
ity  as  these  two  phaMS  appear  enlarged. 


Hflittd  TiMue. 


Air-4iitd  Tiamie. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  markings  are  more  exagse- 
laled  when  the  tissue  has  been  heated  than  when  it  Gas 
been  subjected  to  the  more  uniformly  drying  action  of  the 
air-pump.  In  the  former  case  the  reticulation  has  pro- 
ceeoed  so  far  that  I  should  term  tiie  defect  incurable;  t>ut 
in  the  other  instance,  with  caution,  tiie  tissue  oould  be 
brought  back  to  its  normal  condition. 

When  reticulation  has  proceeded  as  far  as  in  the  heated 
specimen  I  show,  the  appearance  of  the  fiilm  under  the  micro- 
scope (after  development,  of  course)  is  very  siaiilar  indeed 
to  the  liftmg  of  the  film  of  a  collodion  negative,  and,  like 
the  latter,  the  raised  portions  begin  to  crack  and  open  when 
the  film  becomes  thoroughly  dry.  In  this  case  the  lines 
run  into  one  another  like  the  cross  markings  on  one's  hands. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  will  mend  matters  under  these  cir- 
cnmstanoesL 

Where,  however,  the  reticulation  has  not  proceeded  so 
far,  as  in  the  ease  of  No.  2  specimen,  and  the  oefeet  is  con- 
fined to  short  lines  or  marks  which  do  not  run  into  one 
another,  then  the  tissue  may  be  made  use  of  under  certain 
ciroumstmces. 

Reticulation,  then,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  the  gelatine 
in  the  tissue  having  been  robbed  of  too  much  of  its  mois- 
ture, and  having  undergone  a  change  from  which  it  does 
not  frequenUy  recover,  and  then  oiUy  with  difficulty.  It 
has  suffered  contraction  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  ib  well 
nigh  impossible  to  briocr  it  back  to  its  normal  condition. 
The  only  way  is  to  devetop  upon  a  basis  that  is  not  fixed. 
The  single  transfer  process,  by  reason  of  the  slippery  dia- 
raeter  of  the  basis,  permits  the  expansion  affain  of  the  tissue, 
and  this  particular  method  favours,  ther^ore,  the  recovery 
of  the  film  to  a  great  deme.  It  is  the  same  with  waxed 
plates  (zinc,  for  instance),  the  coolness  of  the  metal  in  this 
case  also  having  a  tendencv  to  rehabilitate  the  gebOine;  but 
a  collodion  film  does  not  allow  of  the  gelatine  moving  in  tiiis 
manner,  and  hence  we  find  reticulation  occurs  most  fre- 
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quenUy  when  collodion  is  employed  as  develoj^ment  basis, 
for  the  imase  will  not  stir  from  the  firm  grip  it  has  taken 
upon  the  ooUodion.  On  some  occasions  I  have  found  tissue 
useless  for  development  on  glass  by  reason  of  retieuUtion, 
which  developed  without  a  trace  of  that  phenomenon  on  cold 
sine  plates  well  waxed. 

Water  as  cold  as  possible  should  be  employed  in  soaking 
the  exposed  tissue  first  of  all,  and  an  immersion  for  a  few 
minutes  will  not  do  harm  in  hot  weather  ;  the  develop- 
ment is  then  undertaken  in  water  not  too  hot  (the  tempe- 
rature varies  much  with  the  nature  of  the  tissue  and 
time  of  year),  and  a  final  rinse  in  hotter  water  still  is 
sometimes  beneficial  in  securing  a  clearer  image  and  pre- 
venting any  '* swimming*'  of  the  picture  from  soluble 
pigment  that  may  not  have  been  wasned  awav. 

Too  much  stress  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  laid  upon 
printing  and  preserving  sensitized  tissue  in  a  cool  locakty. 


NOTE  ON  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Br   COL.   H.   STUART  WORTLEY.* 

Havinq  now  worked  the  Lambertype  process  for  the  past 
fourteen  months,  I  am  thoroughlv  satisfied  with  it.  I  nad 
printed  a  good  deal  in  carbon  Wore,  but  never  to  my 
satisfaction.  There  are  difficulties  in  it^  of  course,  and  my 
work  being  all  of  a  large  siae  I  have  had  a  fair  share  of 
them.  The  tissue  itself  is  now  very  good,  and  any  one  who 
cannot  work  with  it  must  blame  only  himself.  The  fol- 
lowing few  remarks  mav  be  of  use : — I  use  the  bichromate 
baih  of  various  strengths,  according  to  the  density  of  mj 
negative^  and  always  with  t^e  addition  of  ammonia.  This 
addition  has  id  ways  been  printed  in  M.  Lambert's  formulss, 
though  lately  erroneously  oredited  to  another  genUeman  by 
one  writer.t 

During  last  summer  I  invariably  iced  the  bichromate 
bath,  ana  met  with  no  difficulty  whatever  on  account  of 
the  temperature.  I  always  pour  a-  solution  of  wax  over 
the  plate,  and  never  rub  wax  on  the  plate  after  the  method 
of  M.  Lunbert.  LasUy,  I  mention  that  it  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  wash  the  collodion  in  tepid  water  in 
winter,  as  dipping  it  in  cold  water  gives  a  tendency  to 
break  away. 

UGHT,  EXPOSURE,  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  H.  ▲.  H.    DANIEL.t 

And  now  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  on  *'  how  to  expose.'* 
For  views,  I  maintain  that  always,  jf  practicable,  a  long 
ezjposwrt  and  weak  developer  give  far  the  best  results.  X 
am  of  opinion  that  when  a  strong  developer  is  used  there 
is  a  much  greater  likelihood  of  hardness,  and  as  a  strong 
developer  requires  a  quick  exposure,  I  do  think  that  such 
detail  is  given  as  with  a  long  exposure.  That  is  to  say, 
in  taking,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  landscape  with  fairly- 
lighted  parts,  and  also  very  dark  portions  in  the  depths  of 
the  foliaffe,  presuming  a  short  exposure  be  given,  and  a 
strong  developer  used,  I  believe  that  the  well-lighted 
parts  assume  a  oertain  degree  of  hardness,  and  the  dark 
portions  of  foliage  do  not  contain  so  much  detail.  But 
suppose  we  use  a  weak  developer,  and  give  a  long  ex- 
posure, the  details  in  the  deep  shadows  get  a  longer  time 
for  impression  on  the  film,  and  can  be  brou^t  out  slowly 
but  surely  by  building  up  the  negative ;  at  the  same  time 
the  weakness  of  the  developer  prevents  any  hardness  in 
the  well-lighted  parts.  But  some  may  say,  **  If  you  give 
a  short  exposure,  your  developer  is  in  accordance  with  it, 
and  so'tte  results  should  be  equal.'*  Theory  may  assert 
so,  but  j|most  decidedly  affirm  that  theory  in  that  case  is 
false,  aiM  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  harmonize  with 

f  The  addttMMi  of  liquid  anuBMBia  to  the  solutioii  of  biohronuite  of  »otMh 
wms  first  >Bn«fltcd  ten  yean  ago  in  tbe  woxk  on  Oarbon  Piloting  dt  tha 
Bditor  of  thu Journal.  In  the  early  daje  of  the  prootss  it  was,  wt  beutre, 
•flea  SMd  by  Mr.  Swan.— Bd. 
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pnclica  and  result.  The  picture  on  tba  tftbl&  iRbnllcd 
No,  3  bad  Hren  miDBtea'  ezpoaare,  and  ~wu  developed 
with  a  weak  deretoper,  that  is  to  mj,  about  twenty  grains, 
five  graiuB  more  tlian  I  generally  use,  the  sabject  being  n 
remarkablj  dark  oae.  In  making  expoeuree,  there  is  one 
thing  that  ibonld  be  continuallr  studied :  it  is  to  endeavour 
ta  gun  a  tolerably  aecarate  idea  of  the  actinic  power  or 
value  of  different  colours  in  nature,  each  •■  the  light  and 
dark  greeni,  browns,  greys,  yellows,  aud  redi.  This  cin 
only  be  acquired  by  carefully  noting  the  exposures,  mid 
examining,  afterwards,  the  nernktiTea,  carrying  the  landscape 
in  the  eye  as  well  m  pouible.  By  so  doing  a  far  better 
idea  of  the  required  length  of  exposure  is  obtained  tbau 
by  any  other  method  I  am  acquainted  with.    Wi 


rely  ou  apparently  equally  lighted  snbiecta, 
lecting  the  expoaare  of  one  subject,  and  applyi 
another.     What  appear  to  be  equally  lighted  subje'ct 


very  often  not  so.  By  making  this  a  little  point  of  study, 
ntany  a  negatire  will  be  saved  from  under-  or  over- 
expMure.  Again,  if  the  subject  be  a  very  oonsiderable 
distanoe  from  the  ti>nt,  never  shon  Id  the  wet  blotting- 
paper  of  the  back  be  omitted. 

In  a  great  namber  of  oases  a  mistake  is  made  as  to  the 
manner  of  uncapping  the  lens.  We  will  suppose  ihst  tbe 
view  comprises  foreground,  sky,  and  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  picture  in  shadow.     In  uncapfung  the  lens,  the  fore- 

Eund  and  dark  side  should  be  exposed  first,  the  sbj 
a^  exposed  last  If  the  daik  side  of  the  subject  be  ou 
(be  light  you  would  uncap  the  lea*  diagonally,  be>;ii>'ii><t; 
at  the  lower  right  band  corner,  and  coming  gradually 
aeroBs  obliquely,  the  effect  being  that  the  foreground  and 
dark  side  would  be  the  first  to  act  on  the  sensitive  plate, 
and  BO  on  later  and  later,  till  you  came  to  the  sky.  Tlic 
cap  should  be  replaced  in  the  same  manner,  only  eice  versa . 
beginning  where  you  leave  off.  What  often  affords  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  well  depicted  aprettily  clouded 
sky,  and  yet  well  expose  tbe  other  parts  of  the  picture.  A 
most  ingenious  and  useful  piece  of  apparatus  for  effecting 
this  object  is  a  new  kino  of  sky-shade,  lately  intro- 
daoed,  with  finger-like  projections  which  can  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  to  follow  approximately  the  outline  of  th<i 
sky,  BO  that,  prior  to  exposure,  the  aky  can  be  shielded, 
and  after  half  or  more  of  the  exposure  has  taken  place, 
the  shade  removed,  and  the  sky  exposed.  I  have  novei- 
used  it,  but  have  been  told  very  fine  cloud  effects  can  be 
obtained  in  tbe  negative  by  its  help ;  bat  I  have  attained 
somewhat  tbe  same  end  by  nsing  the  cap  of  tbe  lens  judi- 
etously  in  a  similar  manner. 

Relative  to  life  in  a  picture,  a  little  often  adds  greatly 
to  the  naturalness  and  reality  of  it,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
see  it  introduced  as  a  son  of  habit ;  but  this  is  one  more 
point  which  oiiist  remain  with  the  operator's  discrimina- 
tion and  ^ood  judgment.  As  to  how  to  expose  for  por- 
traits, I  will  jost  make  a  remark  or  two ;  but  will  not  say 
much,  as  far  more  able  pens  than  mine  have  written  oa  to 
(his,  and  I  fear  I  have  already  tired  joo.  One  point  that 
is  very  important  is  the  position  of  tbe  camera,  which,  if 
not  carefuUy  arranged,  may  ruin  an  otherwise  good  pic- 
tore.  If  the  camera  be  too  high,  so  that  it  requires  to  be 
greatly  depre««ed  to  embrace  the  subject,  the  effect  is  to 

E've  an  entirely  wroug  impression  of  the  pose,  causing  the 
lad  to  appear  as  bent  down,  and  showing  far  too  much 
of  tbe  top  of  it.  Un  the  other  band,  if  the  camera  lie  so 
low  as  to  be  pointed  upward  to  the  sitter,  tbe  oooFequences 
ate  very  disastrous,  and  far  from  flattering,  producing  the 
effect  of  a  tnrneil-up  nose  in  an  aquiline,  and  distorting 
the  chin,  and  giviog  tbe  impression  that  you  are  peering 
up  underneath  tbe  chin,  nose,  and  eyes,  tUe  effect  being 
ludiorons  and  truly  horrible.  1  think  it  will  be  proved 
that  the  best  position  for  the  camera  is  a  little  above  Uie 
kvel  of  the  sitter's  eyes  for  three- quarter-length  ligurea, 
and  a  shade  lower  for  vignettes.  There  seetns  to  be 
a  rather  prevaiUng  opinion  that  portrajta  taken  with 
dinct  muight  emota  an  quite  ont  of   tbe   question,' 


and  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  more  pbotographeTS  would 
occaaionally  produce  such,  providing  they  be  artistic,  I 
think  I  can  safely  altirm  that  they  would  become  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  popular.  I  have  wen  some  most  exoellent 
pioturas  with  such  effects ;  one  taken  by  a  friend  of  mine 
in  which  the  sitter,  a  gentleman,  had  a  straw  hat  on. 
The  sun  was  in  such  a  position  that  it  oast  a  sharp 
moderate  shadow  roand  tbe  face,  tbe  straw  hat  entirelr 
protecting  tbe  eyes  from  the  sun's  rays.     There  was  fnU 


detail,  and  yet  a  most  charming  sunny  day  effect  of  i 
extremely  pleasing  oharaoler. 

But  of  course  the  same  thing  may  be  done  with  good 
taste  and  jndgment,  and  without  any,  in  which  latter 
case  I  can  Imagine  a  shocking  effect.  But  they  may  be 
made  with  such  a  style  of  lighting  very  pleasing  and 
attractive,  without  onu  atom  of  harshness,  and  I  would 
recommend  some  of  the  members  next  seaaou  to  try  it. 
I  wonM,  while  iu  this  section,  state  my  belief  in  what 
ha*  been  much  discussed — viz.,  supplementary  exposurea 
to  yellow  Ught.  I  have  found  it  more  than  once  an 
■aaistanoe.  No.  4  is  an  instance.  That  picture  of  a  horM 
(a  colour,  by  tbe  way,  not  conducing  to  short  exposure) 
was  taken  on  a  very  dull,  rainy,  autumn  day,  with  an 
exposure  of  a  little  over  three  seconds,  which,  of  itself, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  enough,  but  I  placed  it  close 
to  my  tent  window  for  three  minutes,  and  the  result  was 
succesafni.  Of  course,  the  picture  is  not  all  that  might 
be  desired  in  all  respects,  but  it  is  just  what  would  be  es- 
pecled  on  such  a  day. 

/Tb  *e  CoMinaid.) 


THE  BASIS  OF  PBINTIBQ  IN  OABBON." 
A  BLioK  mineral  c^led  chrome  iron-ore  oooors  in  nataie, 
Mpaoially  in  Bwedea  and  America.  If  this  is  fused  with 
carbonate  and  nitrate  of  potaah,  a  boantifnl  orange-rad  salt 
ii  formed,  which  ii  bichromate  of  potash.  It  ooniiits,  m 
implied  by  the  name,  of  chromic  acid  and  potash.  Cbromio 
aoid  and  it*  salts  ate  sensitive  to  light.  Neither  pun 
-ohromio  soid  nor  chromale  of  potash  are  obangad  by  light  | 
they  can  be  axpoaed  for  yesrs  to  tbe  sunlight  without  any 
deoom  posit  ion  beip^  pereeived ;  but  a*  soon  a*  a  body  n 
present  that  can  nnite  with  oxygen — as  wood-fibrs,  paper, 
Ac.' — the  light  immediately  prodnoM  its  effect. 

Oelstine  is  insoluble  in  cold  wster,  but  it  absorb*  ould 
water,  and  thereby  iwelli.  It  dissolve*  in  warm  water,  and 
if  to  thii  warm  solution  be  added  alum,  or  a  salt  of  the 
oxide  of  chromium,  or  chrome  alum,  thu  gelatine  beoomas 
insoluble  in  water.  Bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine  oan 
be  dissolved  togatbar  in  warm  water  in  the  dark,  without 
the  gelatine  suffering  auy  change  from  the  obromate.  If  a 
sheiit  of  paper  be  covered  with  such  a  lolation  of  gelatine 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  the  film  be  allowed  to  dry, 
it  beoome*  firm,  and  yet  remains  soluble  in  water  a*  long 
as  it  is  kept  in  the  dark  ;  but  as  soon  a*  the  film  i*  expoaed 
to  the  light  tbe  bichromate  of  potash  ii  reduoad  to  oxide  of 
obromium,  and  this  tans  the  film  of  gelatine ;  tbst  is, 
mskes  it  insolnble  in  water.  Paper  is  coated  with  this 
preparation  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  oolonred 
with  a  pigment,  for  example,  lamp  black  ;  this  paper  is 
then  exposed  nodet  a  negative,  the  film  is  washsu  in  hot 
water,  which  dissolves  those  parts  of  the  gelatine  nnaboted 
by  tba  light,  whilst  tbe  insoluble  parts  retain  their  oolonr- 
ing  matter,  and  thus  form  ■  picluie. 

The  action  of  the  light  doe*  not  always  penetrate  tba 
whole  thickneai  of  tbe  film  ;  the  half-tonea,  tberefore,  hav* 
DO  support,  and  are  destroyed  in  washing.  Before  imman- 
ing  the  film*  in  hot  water,  it  U  neoeeiary  to  transfer  them 
to  a  sheet  of  paprr,  whiob  is  pressed  in  tbe  dark  on  tba 
coloured  film  ot  gelatine,  and  then  tbe  whole  is  plunged  into 
hot  water ;  tb*  half-tonsa  adhere  to  tbe  paper  pteesrd  apoa 
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im,  Mkd  the  Imags  kpp«an  aninjaTcd  on  it.    The  pietiir 

of  oootse,  rerened ;  iherefors,  if  the  revened  position  i 

■ind,  the  picture  mmt  be  again  tiaiuferred. 

The  moitt  geUtine  film  ii  plaoed,  &FteT  expoenTe,  Dpon  i 

Booth  line  pl»t«,  to  which,  on  drying,  it  beoomet  vary 

nnl;  attached.      The    print   thas   attaohed    to   the   sine 

I  imraened  in  warm   water,  the  paper  become*  detached, 

Ad  the  dareloped  image  adherea  to  the  linc  plate.     A  iheet 

tf  white  paper  ii  now  faatened  apoa  the  ainc  plate  and  ii 

Ulowed  to  aij.    The  Kelatioe  piclnie  adherea  firmlj  to  thii 

paper,  and   ma;   be  detached  from    the  lino   plate.     The 

piotare  tbu«  appean  uniererted  npon  the  paper. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  USE  OP  BAOKaROUNDa 


BtoKanoDaM  eapeoiall;  adapted  fur  itaoding  rabjeota 
■eldom  anawer  for  littiDg,  for  the  leaaoa  that  in  exteriors 
the  horiioQ  line  ia  too  hi^h,  aod  foragroand  not  nndentood 
when  aacn  withont  the  middle  diitanoe  and  Aj. 

Sis  weeki  ago  I  painted  a  baokgroand,  exptenl;  for  use 
with  a  rail  fence  and  bata,  and  in  order  that  loms  of  the 
diataot  landacape  might  be  seen  above  the  fenoe,  I  made 
tha  horizon  high— lepreaented  a  hill  eloping  tovarda  thti 
(tthjeot :  farm  hooae  emboweied  in  the  treei,  to. 

After  a  week  of  trial,  the  photographer  complained  that 
there  wai  nothing  in  the  background  ;  that  it  was  too 
indifferent.  On  ezamiDation,  I  found  that  he  wae  working 
it  M  &r  oat  of  foou«  that  it  was  Kareelj  seen  on  the  plato, 
and  (bat  his  trials,  with  bat  one  or  two  exoeptiooi,  had 
been  with  sitting  fignnst,  and  even  thoM  seated  as  low  at 
poaiible. 

It  is  safe  to  place  a  well-painted  baokgroand  a*  dmu  the 
nbjeot  as  the  head-rett  will  allow. 

Quite  reoenti;  a  oitj  patron  complaiosd  that  bis  gnraud 
waa  too  light ;  that  there  vaa  no  strength  in  it ;  that  tba 
riUMlows  were  not  near  as  strong  aa  nsaali  and  that  beooald 
not  get  HufiGoient  detail  to  show  the  de^gn.  In  hi*  caee  bu 
waa  working  in  a  new  li^ht— Terf  low  top  and  side — 
aad  waa  osiog  bis  matenal  a*  pei  ' 
plan:- 


following  plan  indioatea  the  poaition  which  wa 
and  which  efieotnall;  oreraame  the  diffionltiea  :- 


It,  therefore,  follow*  that  if  yon  wish  to  make  yoat  back- 
KTOnnd  lighter  than  when  worked  at  right  angles  to  Ibe  side- 
light and  to  the  camera,  joa  ahonld  tarn  it  toward  the 
light,  efen  at  the  expense  of  tba  detail.  Un  the  contrary, 
a  slight  turning  from  the  light  and  from  the  camera 
will  prodnoe  the  opposite  effect,  still  losing  some  detail. 

Backgroands  witb  patterns,  ornaments  or  straight  lines, 
should  not  be  naed  for  heads  or  hosts. 

Don't  nsa  artiBcial  or  real  rocks  with  balustrades. 

Don't  pat  base-boards  on  landscape*  or  interior  back- 
grounds. The;  ma;  be  nsed  with  plain  ones ;  still  the 
moaldings  are  apt  to  take  an  objeotionably  high  light. 

Summer  landsoapefl  are  hardly  appropriate  for  ladie*  in 
fars,  and  gentlemen  in  heavy  overcoats  and  fur  caps. 


In  I 


idertaking the  useof  set-pieces  rapreeentingii 
her  that  oonsiateno;  in  lighting  is  necessary. 


The 


I   per   the    below   gronod 


\ 


OhMrre  how  muoh  further  out  of  foou  the  background  ii 
trt  A  than  at  B.  Then  note  that  the  light  wbioh  enters  the 
aide-light  ia  reflected  to  aome  iegne  (see  dotted  lines 
A  X),  and  further  oonsider  the  nearness  of  the  baokgronnd 
to  ibc  flood  of  light  entering  near  X,  wbioh  alone  wonld 
take  out  considerable  detail. 

In  what  poaition,  then,  should  the  backgrouod  be  plaoed 
in  order  that  it  m-iy  affect  the  plate  to  iis  full  value,  th<' 
cuuera  and  suhjact  remaining  '     -'  ...     — 


n  the  same  poution  ?    Tbt 


*  JVwMmI  rMtrtpta: 


light  sboald  appear  to  eoine  from  windows  and  open  doors, 
and  not  from  the  ceilings,  as  to  a  ease  lately  under  obeerva- 

Uany  a  theatrical  set-soane  is  made  effeotive  and  natnral 
by  thejadicions  nse  of  lights. 

Vertical  line*  should  never  intersect  the  6gare  in  tba 
centre  of  the  head,  or  at  it*  side,  or  the  point  of  the 
shoulders. 

Horiaootal  lines  should  nofer  ctom  a  figure  at  the  neck, 
but  should  be  below  the  shoulder,  above  or  t>elow  the  waist. 
Diagonal  linea,  snob  as  falling  shadows,  or  line*  in  arcbi- 
teotnra,  should  not  intersect  t£e  figure  at  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  elbow  or  wust. 

In  using  backgrounds  with  indications  of  patterns  on  the 
walls,  see  that  none  of  the  lines  seem  to  spring  from  the 

Elaborate  bsok^roonda,  carved  furnitare,  ourtun*  of 
heavy  stub  witb  nob  bordeo,  give  an  air  of  finish  to  ike 
plainest  photograph. 

Study  Chapman's  American  Drawing  Book,  Burnett  o 
Compoaition,  and  read  aa  muoh  art  and  photographi 
literators  as  your  time  will  permit  and  jour  means  uord. 

The  illlostrated  paper*  and  magasinee  will  sug^t  mac 
valuable  ideas  for  oompodtion,  peeing,  and  ligbtinR. 

Aim  high,  and  maintain  ths  dignity  of  your  profestio 


THE  NEGATIVE  BATH  AND  ITS  TBBATMEN 

BT  B.  H.  TBAIN,  OF  MOHTAyA.* 

Tbc  negatiTe  bath  should  be  thirty-five  or  imt;  [ 
of  silver  to  the  onnoa,  and  the  more  otiiic«a  the  1 
Small  hatha  are  too  eaail;  oontamiuated,  SLud  eha' 
rapidl;.  Having  made  your  bath  aa  large  »^  <jaemn 
will  ailmit,  ioilize  it  to  two-thirds  satunttio''^,*^*: 
to  the  sun  twelve  honra  or  more,  or,  w'^toti.«^n> 
.-o  same  thiug,  make  it  of  water  that  hae  '^M>i*y 
cleared  bv  ado&ig  a  few  grains  of  nitrate  ^*^ 

plate,  ana  if  it  fogs,  add  aitrje  add,  jut  -^       ^ 
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it  woi^  clear,  and  tlien  fool  with  it  jiiRt  &eliltle  as  po«aible 
Pat  nottuDtr  lull,  it  but  good,  cleaa  plates  ;  K'^e  it  uotbiog 
but  mt  a.ud  vork  ;  never  streiiKlheu,  neitLer  add  to  nnr 
take  frooj  il  ;  Bkini  it  with  btottiag  or  filteriug  pagier 
whenever  there  appeare  to  be  a  scum  on  the  lurface,  and 
filter  only  when  it  shows  the  need  of  it.  A  large  bath 
thtu  treated  should  never  fail  ts  produce  good  reduTts  with 
any  good  collodion  (tor  luj  formula,  see  ia  Manaia  for 
187S),  aod  the  ordiuarj  iron  developer  (say  thirty  grains 
of  iron  aud  au  equal  amoant  of  acetic  acid  No.  8  to  the 
oonoe  ot  water,  and  jaat  enoagh  alcohol  tn  nuke  it  flow) 
nnlilithaacome  to  coutaio  too  mach  alcohol,  or  baa  become 
too  imall  to  cover  your  plate.  This  is  ray  way  to  reaovate 
and  commence  anew. 

To  renovate  a  bath,  put  it  in  an  evuporatinc  diah,  and 
thorooshty  neutralize  vith  bicarb  mate  of  ao£i,  or  what 
IB  macQ  better,  carbonate  of  ailver  made  by  throwiny  down 
•ome  of  your  old  balh  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  auU  wash- 
ing the  precipitate  in  four  or  live  waters,  and  boil  to  one- 
third  its  oti^Loal  volume  ;  let  cool  ;  filter  ;  then  add  clear 
diatilled  water,  enough  to  make  the  required  volume  ;  nud 
lutly,  Btreugthea  to  thirty-tive  or  forty  graina  by  adding 
ftddiog^  u-yatallized  nitrate  of  silver,  and  make  dli^htly 
■eid  with  nitric  acid.  This  should  work  clear  and  nice. 
Bat  if  it  bhould  show  any  iucliuation  of  fog,  add  more  acid 
natjl  it  works  clear.  If  an  old  bath  should  not  turn  very 
black  in  boiliog,  be  sure  you  have  not  neutralized  it.  It, 
for  any  reaaou,  a  bath  ahould  refuse  to  yield  good  resnlti 
with  the  above  treatment,  the  beat  remedy,  I  think,  is 
foeing.  To  do  this,  e\'ai>onite  to  dryness  io  a  aand  bath 
(any  old  jun  filled  with  luuid  ti  set  your  evaporating  dish 
in  will  do),  and  heat  until  the  smoking  mass  will  iguite 
p^wr ;  then  set  your  sand  bath  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  all 
oool  together.  Do  not  heat  too  hot.  or  you  will  have 
metallic  aiher. 

Uany  of  the  brethren  are  troubled  with  a  white  deposit 
ooming  on  the  plate  in  hot  weather.  To  avoid  this,  keep 
vonr  chemicals  cool,  and  let  as  little  time  as  mny  be  elapse 
Mtween  aensitiziog  and  developing  your  plate  ;  and  if  you 
■till  can  Dot  avoid  it,  it  may  be  ueceuary  to  weaken  your 
bath  a  little,  but  it  ought  not. 

Another  frequent  annoyance  in  hot  weather  ia  a 
marbled  appearance  in  the  film,  allowing  on  the  back  side 
<tf  the  ne^'dtive,  and  also  showing  in  the  priat  This  can 
Im  avoid^  by  immeraiiu;  the  plate  slowly — much  slower 
than  asual— but,  of  course,  the  motion  must  be  steady  and 
eontinnous  to  avoid  streaks. 

Now,  ft  word  about  preparing  plaleo,  and  I  am  through. 
B«at  youT  albumen  thoroughly  ;  make  it  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  parts  wat«r  to  one  of  albumen,  and  filter  well. 
Immerse  your  plates  for  a  few  hours  io  dilute  nitric  acid ; 
then  wash  well  nuder  the  tap,  and  set  in  a  bucket  of  water 
nntil  ready  to  albumeniie  ;  then  wash  again  ;  rinse  with 
distilled  water,  and  flow  with  albumen.  Be  sure  your 
plates  are  kept  wet  from  the  time  they  leave  the  acid 
nntil  they  are  flowed ;  wash  well,  and  keep  the  dust  off, 
and  TOQT  plates  will  he  clean  and  in  good  order  for 
working. 


poaed  between  the  light  and  such  prepared  paper  or  other 
eurfnce,  For  this  porpose,  according  to  my  iavenlioDi  1  apply 
to  Butfaces  of  paper,  wood,  aod  other  suitable  materials  (tiy 
eillier  oae  or  more  uoatiagsj  Bolutions  or  coatings  ol  simple  or 
C'lmpoand  salts  of  plalinum,  iridium,  or  gold,  or  a  mixture  of 
such  salts.  After  ibis  hu  dried,  I  aomelimi>s  apply  aaolbec 
coatiDg  of  a  salt  or  salts  of  other  metals.  I  then  coat  the 
malBrial  again,  nsing  a  solution  of  fenic  oxalate,  or  tartratA, 
or  a  combination  of  these  salts  with  others,  and  again  dry.  I 
then  expose  ttie  coated  surface  to  li^Ut  under  a  photograpbic 
negative,  ot  other  soilable  object,  till  a  taiat  brown  image 
appears ;  after  this  I  apply  to  the  coated  Burfsce  a  solution  of 
the  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium  ur  ether  suitable  oxalate, 
which  speedily  chaages  the  brown  tints  to  black  onei.  I  then 
wash  the  sacfsco  thus  treated  for  a  short  time  io  a  dilute  acid, 
atid  finally   wash   in   water;  but  I   ( 


The  following  are  scTetsI  examples  of  the  operations  and 
manner  in  which  I  employ  some  of  the  cbemicala  above  referred 
to  in  carrying  my  invention  into  practice : — 

111  method.  I  coat  paper  with  a  eolation  or  cbloro-platjnite 
of  potassium  contaiuing  ten  grains  of  the  s^ilt  to  one  ounce  at 
waier.  After  dryiaj;  the  paper.  I  coat  it  again  with  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  forty  giitins  of  the  salt  to  one  ontioa  of 
water,  and  dry  it  again,  i  then  coat  it  a  third  time  with  a 
solutian  composed  of  ferric  oxalate,  sixty  .grains  to  one  oance  Of 
water,  with  as  Utile  oxalic  acid  as  ia  sufficient  to  render  the 
tsbrio  oxalate  soluble,  f  then  dry  the  paper,  and  expose  it  to  ' 
light  under  a  negative.  On  remoriag  it  from  (he  negative,  I 
float  it,  face  downwards,  on  a  hot  solutioa  of  potsssic  oxalate. 
I  then  wnali  it  in  n  weak  solntion  of  oxalic  acid,  then  in  plain 
water,  and  finish  by  imneraing  it  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  followed  by  a  slight  wasli  in  plain  water. 

2ad  method.  In  this  method  1  proceed  as  in  the  first,  bat 
substitute  ild  eiglif--grain  solution  ot  nitrate  of  silver  for  the 
nitrate  of  lead,  and  after  removing  the  prints  from  the  weak 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  I  finish  them  by  an  immersion  in  cittisr 
a  strong  solntioti  of  chloride  ot  sodium,  or  in  a  wask  solution 
of  that  salt,  followed  by  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  snppla- 
ented  in  both  cases  by  a  slight  wash  in  plaiu  water. 
Srd  method.  1  coat  paper  with  a  solution  of  platinio  bromide, 
twelve  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water,  and  dry.  I  ttien  coat  It 
with  a  strong  solution  ot  ferric  tartrate,  and  dry.  I  next 
expose  this  paper  to  light  ondei  a  negative,  and  afterwards 
float  it,  face  downwards,  on  a  hot  solution  of  potasaic  oiolal*. 
I  Ihea  immerse  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  finish 
by  washing  it  io  plaia  water. 

I  occasionally  vary  the  preceding  operations,  or  invert  their 
order,  or  omit  one  or  more  of  them.  I  would  remark  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  coafine  mysell  to  the  ate  of  aijueous  solations  (rf 
the  chemicals  bereiu-betore  referred  to,  as  the  salts  may  ba 
dissolved,  and  used  with  any  suitable  solvent.  1  sometimes 
ix  two  or  more  of  tne  salts  used  for  coating  the  paper  or  other 
iilace  be  lore  application. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvemenli, 
and  the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  practice,  what  1 
claim  for  the  prodnction  (on  suitable  surfaces)  of  piolographlc 
pictures  in  platinum,  iridium,  and  other  motuls,  ia  tbe  appSioa- 
tion  of  solution!  of  potavsic,  ammonic,  or  other  suitable  oxulale, 
to  such  surfaces  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  light  under  a 
negative  or  other  goilable  object,  and  which  surfaces  have  been 
coated  previous  to  such  lUsolatioD  with  ferric  and  with 
other  salts,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein-before  desoribad. 


]^ttmt  Igsttnts. 


THE  PLATINUM  PRINTING  PROCESS. 
Tki  foltowing  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Willis's  specification 
dssoribing  the  mode  of  printing  in  salts  of  platinum,  for 
wbicli  be  bos  obtained  a  patent :— 

This  invontion  has  for  ita  object  improvements  in 
obemloal  treatment  of  the  surfaces  of  paper,  wood,  and  other 
■aJtaUe  materials  employed  for  receiving  images  from  photo- 
fpMflde  negatives,  or  from  any  other  object  that  may  be  intar- 


AHiLiMK  CoLOUna  IN  Abt-— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Uan- 
obester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  a  letter  was  read  from 
Ur.  Jcepb  Sidebotbam.  in  ithich  he  colls  alleQlion  to  the  fact 
of  tbe  growing  oae  of  the  aniline  colours  for  tinting  photographa. 
He  finds  they  are  beiog  exlenaively  need  in  pnintings  and 
water-colour  drawings,  and  tbe  colours  regnlarly  sold  for  that 
purpose.  Any  one  who  knows  tbo  speedy  alteration  by  light  ot 
nearly  all  of  these  colours  will  protest  against  their  nse,  and  a 
statement  of  this,  with  the  authority  of  some  of  our  chemists, 
would  probobly  have  the  eSecl  of  Musing  them  to  be  discon- 
tinued by  all  artists  who  care  to  think  thai  Iheir  works  should 
last  more  than  a  single  year— .ynfnrr. 


THE  PHOTOOaiPHIC  SSWS. 
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HEALTH  "oFrHOTUGRAPHBRS; 
The  question  often  arigea  its  to  whetber  the  practice  of 
photot!raph?  ia  ptr  se  an  nabealthj  pureuit.  We  have 
already  statud  a  coQvictbn  tbat.  piirgued  with  legiCimatie 
precaatioaB  and  ordinary  prndencn.ituuot  moreunbealthy 
than  a  largo  number  of  iadoatriea  iiiTolring  clodo  applica- 
UoD,  some  strain  on  the  nervous  eyatem,  and  possible 
contact  with  dangerous  substancea.  It  is  less  injoriouB 
than  many  chemical  manufactures,  grinding  trades,  electro 
platiog,  Bilrering  looktD;;- glassed,  aod  others  of  the  occu- 
pations recognized  as  tending  to  shorten  life.  It  may,  in 
iBCt,  he  pursued  bo  as  to  be  free  from  danger  or  injury  to 
life  or  constitution.  But  as  it  nudoubtedly  involveB  Ron- 
ditious  requiring  the  eieroiso  of  care  and  prudence,  it  is  not 
<»nt  of  course  to  raise  a  earning  note  now  and  then.  The 
PansCorrespoDduntofourPhiladelphia  contemporary  rates 
ttiB  dangers  involved  in  the  practice  of  the  art  somewhat 
•erioaaly.     He  says  in  a  recent  letter  :— 

"I  Bhall  begin  to-day  by  giving  a  cry  of  alarm  to  the 
profsBsion,  and  declare  that  photography  is  a  dangerous 
trade  uuleu  great  precautioos  are  taken. 

"  fbolography  boing  a  new  art,  those  who  bagnn,  if  not 
ignorant  of  its  dan  gov,  were  at  Iea«t  iudifferent.  But  at 
pre«ent  a  cry  of  alarm  must  be  rais^ ;  we  have  had  to 
sioarn  the  loss  of  too  many  who  would  have  rendered  great 
•ecvice  to  oar  art  had  they  not  been  cat  off  in  the  prime  of 
tbeir  lives.  Many  of  tha  pioneers  of  photography  have 
passed  away  too  suddenly ;  the  many  deaths  among  tho 
proresaioD,  the  great  number  of  operators  who  are  BufTeiing 
from  a  slow  but  sure  disease  brought  on  by  their  trade, 
make  it  a  dnty  to  inquire  into  the  principal  reasons  for 
■nch  a  itate  of  things,  aod  call  upon  the  profession  to 
beware,  and  wain  tb«m  at  the  same  time  of  t  he  piecipicp  to 
which  thev  are  approaching  ere  it  he  loo  late. 

'*  The  business  of  the  photographer  presents  many 
dangers,  the  more  to  be  feared  beoanse  they  are  invisible. 
Tbe  air  of  the  dark  room  is  too  often  contaminated  with 
•tber,  alcohol,  acids,  broniiue  and  iodioe  vapours,  not  to 
■peak  of  tbe  noiioni  vapours  from  the  cyanide  of  potassium, 
whioh,  mixing  with  the  diCferont  gases  and  vapours,  form 
dacgeroua  con  hi  nations  which  poison  slowly  but  surely  the 
nobsppy  being  exposed  to  thuir  influence.  The  photo- 
Itrapner  lives  in  this  poisoned  atmosphere  without  its 
•ppearing  to  have  any  efifuct  upoit  bis  health.  I  lay 
q>pearlag,  but  which  declares  itself  after  mBo*  mootht, 
■ometime*  after  many  yean,  by  a  stomach  duoose,  too 
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happy  if  a  oheet  disoaie  does  not  complicate  tha  damage 
already  done. 

"  As  I  am  a  sufferer  from  want  of  former  precaotiou,  I 
advise  all  photographers — 

"  1st.  Never  to  put  any  ohemicaU  in  the  dark  room  that 
are  not  alsolutely  neceesary. 

"  2nd.  Never  employ  cyanide  of  potasiinm. 

"3rd.  Spare  DO  expense  Co  ventilate  the  dark  room  and  tha 
laboratory, 

"4th.  Never  undertake  to  make  nitrate  of  silver  and  othor 
chemicals  without  bpiog  oomptetely  organised,  and  the 
laboratory  separated  liom  the  other  parts  of  tha  building. 

"5th.  Kever  driiik  spirituous  liquors,  for  loo  much  alcohol 
baa  been  absorbed  during  tbe  day's  work. 

"  In  following  these  simple  tnles,  health  and  happioev 
will  be  secured. 

I'he  advice  la  so  good  generally,  that  without  disoiuuing 
the  imminence  of  the  dangers  attending  the  praetiee  of 
photography,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  it. 


TONING  WITHODT  GOLD. 
FBOMacommuuicationfrom  Ueaarg.  Johnson  and  Uitthey, 
which  ap|>eara  on  another  page,  onr  readers  will  leam  that 
a  conaiderable  reduction  baa  been  effected  in  the  salts  of 
palladium,  to  the  use  of  which  for  toning  porpoMS  ws 
referred  in  our  last.  This  modification  in  the  cost  will 
probably  reader  palladium  aalts  more  available  for  tbe 
purposes  of  tbe  eiperimealalist,  to  whom,  for  toning  por- 
pnaeo,  it  offers  nndoubl«d  attraction!  where  a  tone  of  an 
absolute  black,  quite  neutral,  is  required.  As  a  toning 
agent  for  transparencies  palladium  poaseases  many  advan- 
tages :  toning  with  much  delicacy  and  nniformity,  without 
clogging  or  blling  up  the  finest  lines,  or  giving  excessive 
density  or  thickneaa  to  the  deposit  of  silver  of  which  tbe 
image  ia  formed.  The  pure  olack  of  the  tone,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  image  treated  with  salts  of  palladium,  give 
the  transparencies  great  value  for  lantern  purposes.  Some 
years  1^0  we  noticed  some  tones  produced  by  the  various 
noble  metala  other  than  gold,  used  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  gold,  tbe  reaulta  of  a  series  of  eiperimenta 
undertaken  by  Captnin  Sellon,  several  of  which  we  re- 
peated with  similar  rcjulta.  Many  of  the  tones  were  very 
satisfactory  indeed,  but  not  superior  to  those  obtained  by 
gold  ;  and  we  at  the  time  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
specific  improvement  was  promised,  unless  economic  ad  ran. 
tages  were  involved,  which  at  that  time  were  not  pre. 
sented.  The  reduced  coat  to  which  tbe  letter  of  Measis. 
Johnson  and  M.Htthey  refers,  again  brioga  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  invites  the  attention  of  eiperi- 
mentaliats.  Aa  a  hint  for  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
try  the  palladium  salts,  we  may  remark  that  in  the  expe- 
riments of  Captain  Selloo,  and  iu  oar  own  hands,  tbey 
were  treated  in  manner  similar  to  the  chloride  or  SQdio- 
cblorideof  gold.  Intoning  trauapai'enctes  and  intensify- 
in  negativea  a  neutral  solution,  containing  about  aiz  grains 
of^the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water,  was  found  to  answer  well. 
W  here  a  negative  required  a  very  alight  degree  of  intensi- 
fication after  it  was  bled,  palladium  possessed  the  special 
advantage  of  strengtbeniog  half-tones  indue  ratio  to  the 
dense  parts  of  the  picture.  No  apparent  increase  oi  thick- 
ness of  deposit  was  noticeable,  but  the  ^y  image  of  iron 
development  acquired  a  block  tone,  which,  being  more 
odiactiDic,  gave  the  negative  greater  printing  value. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IS  HOLLAND. 
We  subjoin  a  letter  received  from  an  old  correspondent  of 
the  News  resi<ling  iu  Amsterdam,  accompanyioK  aome  ex- 
cellent stereoscopic  prints.  Many  of  his  lemarks  ^oweia 
oouBidi-rahle  general  photographic  interest.  We  p«at  )ua 
letter  as  it  stands ; — 

"  Ueak  Sir, — 1  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  yom  \ij  to. 
day's  poet  a  few  photogrami  (as  per  list  on  anotk»«*  ^•«"''l' 
Witb  the  excepUOQ  ol  No.  0,  thej  an  *U  from  dv^  V"^ 
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chiefly  coffee-preservative.  The  Swiss  views  were  all  de- 
veloped ia  the  evening  over  a  basin  in  the  bedroom,  and 
fixea  when  returned  home.  The  stereograms  are  all  taken 
with  a  binocular  camera  (Dallmeyer's  lenses),  and  should 
you  consider  some  of  them  worth  mounting  they  are  to  be 
cut  through  the  centre,  and  ** right**  to  be  placed  left. 
The  paper  is  — -,  which  I  consider  among  the  best 
in  the  market ;  only  when  mounting  the  photographs 
they  are  to  be  thoroughly  wetted,  otherwise  the  paper 
cracks.  As  we  have  only  very  few  amateurs  here,  and. 
until  lately,  no  dry-plate  workers  at  all  (I,  as  president  to 
our  photographic  society,  try  to  stir  our  members  up  a 
little),  I  have  no  points  of  comoarison,  and  am  entirely 
self-ta^ight,  chiefly  through  t^e  News,  to  which,  and  your- 
self, the  photographic  art  owes  so  much.    The  enclosed 


lowing  remedjr  for  this  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
clo9e«i  some  very  fine  examples  of  his  work.    He  says  :— 

"  Having,  like  others,  perhaps,  found  some  difficulty  ia 
obtaining  at  all  times  chromotypeji  with  full  glase,  owing 
to  their  leaviug  the  glass  before  drying  evenly,  I  hare 
used  lately,  instead  of  a  waxiug  solution,  the  following  : — 
To  oue  ounce  of  alcohol  add  five  drops  of  nitric  acil;  rab 
the  glass  plate  with  a  little  on  a  piece  of  cotton-flaonel  tiU 
it  fettis  smooth,  and  no  line^  or  mirks  are  Sfen  ;  then  with 
another  flinnel  rub  over  with  powdered  talc ;  ic  will  then 
feel  slippery  ;  rau  a  line  of  dilute  albumen  round  the  edge, 
dust,  aud  coat  with  collodion  m  usual.  I  find  that  the 
plate  m%y  be  used  two  or  three  times  with  a  rub  with  talc 
only  after  the  first  print  has  left  the  glass,  but  if  it  looks 
cloudy  it  is  necdSiitry  to  u^e  the  alcohol  and  acid  again. 


photographs  have  all   been  fixed  and  washed  as  lately  I  Xhis  has  aUo  been  used  here  for  obtaining  silver  glaod. — 

advis^  in  the  PhotographUehe  Correspotnlenz—i.e.^  they  have  '  Yours,                                                              "  E.  H.  D." 

been  washed  in  three  changes  of  water  only,  the  two  first  i  »          — 
containing  eau  de  JaoeUe  (solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda). 

No.  0,  the  varnish  whereof  got  spoUed,  I  made  with  ^     EDINBURGH   PaOTOaRA.PHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Black*s  silver  bath  (five  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  and  no  )  (Third  Notice.) 

bromide  in  the  collodion)     You  see,  the  exposure  was  ^^  jg  unfortunate  that,  to  make  room  for  the  Annual  Ex- 

nearly  instantaneous,   and  the  picture  rather  too  soft,  hibjaon  of  the  Royal  ScottUh  Academy,  the  Photographic 

instead  of  hard,  as  might  a  prion  have  been  expected.  Exhibition  had  to  be  closed  on  Wednesday  last ;  but  very 

Last  year  I  introduced  here  the  carbon  nrocess,  by  gratifying,  nevertheless,  that,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 

translatmg  the  Autotype  Manual.    I  do  not  think  however,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  exceptionally  heavy  expenses  have  been  met, 

that  excepting  two  or  three  of  the  largest  articles,  it  has  and  a  substantial  balance  left  over.    The  council  of  the 

come  into  general  use.    I  think  myself  that  there  is  stiU  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  made  a  bold  stroke,  and 

great  room  for  improvement  m  that  direction.    According  ^heir  efforts  have  met  wifi  a  suitable  reward, 

to  my  experience  the  actmometer  is  aU  wrong— *.<?.,  m  this  j^  portraiture  the  exhibition  was  very  rich,  but,  with 

sense :  that  one  I  had  is  frequently  too  much,  and  gives  f^^  exceptions,  all  were  more  or  less  retouched.     It  is, 

over-exposed  pictures.     lalking  this  matter  over  with  one  however,  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say  that,  on  the  whole, 

of  our  best  photographers  who  practises  the  carbon  process  ^.^e  work    of    the  retoucher  was    well    done.    Mr.    R. 

largely,  he  said  :  »  I  agree  with  you,  and  have  changed  siingsby,  of  Lincoln,  exhibits  some  high-cUss  work.     His 

the  Autotype  actmometer,  in  this  sense,  that  in  lieu  of  portrait  of  a  lady  (No.  418)  has  been  a  general  favourite, 

the  slit  I  made  a  circle,   which  I  dmded  into  four    each  ^     ^^^  graceful  In  pose,  perfectly  simple  in  composition, 

part  having  a  different  tint,  but  the  darkest  not  higher  m  j^  f^rms  a  charming  picture,  which  invariably  commands 

colour  than  the  standard  colour  of  the  Autotype  Com-  attention.    Messrs.  Schulz  and  Suck,  of  O^irUruhe,  send 

pany  s  actmometer.                                      .......  some  very  beautiful    examples  of  portraits   finished   in 

" On  some  glass  transparencies  made  with  'the  trans-  erayon ;  No.  408  is.  perhap*,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 

parency  paper  '  I  got  a  hberal  spnoklmg  of  black  grit  portraits  in  the  galleries.     Printed  from  a  fine  negative,  tb 

(like  coaf  dust),  which  my  friend  told  me  wah  the  fault  of  g^gj^  ^^^^  j^  has  been  wrought-up  by  a  master  hand  in 

the  paper   or  rather  of  the  gelatine^  layer  thereon.    To  such  a  way  as  to  retain  the  natural  texture  of  the  skin  and 

amateurs  these  drawbacks  are  doubly  disagreeable,  as  they  the  most  delicate  detail  in  the  drapery.    Dupont,  of  Brus- 

render  the  process  exceedingly  costly.    It  seems  to  me  gels,  shows  a  frame  of  six  large  portrai.s,  specimens  of 

that  quite  a  different  sort  of  negative  IS  wanted ;   now  we  most  perfect  silver  printing  and  satisfactory  posing.  Num- 

try  to  get  them  soft,  and  full  of  detail.    For  the  carbon  I  ^ers  4  and  5  are  also  examples  of  beautiful  rendering  of  light 

thmk  we  require  them  full  of  detail,  but  very  strong.    I  ^^^^^  drapery     Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith,  of  Llandudno,  h^  a 

consider  the  reddish-violet  colour  of    the  transparency  number  of  fine  pictures,  principally  combination  effects, 

rather    inartis:ic.     Could  the  Company  not  imitate  the  most  of  which  we  noticed  while  they  were  on  exhibition  in 

.?^i'     ^  ®"^®''  f  ^^^.™®°  g*^'  transparencies  ?  London.  Peculiarly  attractive  in  his  "  Reverie '»  (No.  669), 

*'This  morning  I  met  m  my  album  a  portrait  of  mme  made  i^  ^hich,  by  a  somewhat  original  pose,  a  really  charming 

by  the  late  Wothlytype  Company  in  Regent  Street,  some  picture  is  produced.    Mr.  Marshall  Wane,  as  iwual,is  weU 

twelve  yews  ago,  and  printed  with  uranium.    It  is  as  fresh  represented,  and  U  well  entitied  to  the  award  he  has  ob- 

as  on  the  first  day,  and,  apart  from  lUl  commercial  con-  tained ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Young,  of 

siderations,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  good  pr<x5ess,  after  all.  LUndudno;  his  »»  Hide  and  Seek  ''  (No.  457),  for  which 

You  will  remember  that  the  exact  formufa  for  working  it  a  silver  medal  has  been  given,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 

was  never  giTen-.in  fact,  Wotiily  told  one  thmg  m  London  portraite  in  the  room,  a  single  figure  and  a  curtain  being 

and  another  in  raris.    Ihe  Company  now  being  defunct,  ty  very  simple  treatment  made  into  a  moat  charming 

do  you  believe  Col.  btuart  Wortley  might  be  induced  to  composition. 

*^'T®m*JJ"?^'*'f,^^®®^"P,*^?°^/*^*^®P''?'?®*^  .                  .  HerrKozmata,  of  Budapest,  ia  also  well  represented. 

*•  This  IS  rother  a  rambhng  letter     I  hope  it  may  reach  Especially    noteworthy    are    two    portraits   of  chUdren 

you  m  good  health  and  spmts.— Believe  m  e,  dear  sir,  (^oi.  407  and  411).    The  18  by  15  plate  is  nearly  filled  by 

yerj  truly  yours,                                A.  L.  T.  Haakman.  ^\^q  pretty  chUd  in  her  night  dress,  and  the  conch  on 

Amsterdam^  January  1th,  whicn  she  is  so  gracefully  posed ;  and  while  holding  in  one 

^ hand  a  ball,  and  her  chin  resting  on  the  other,  she  looks  to 

•mnm  *  ^vtt^t^^  ^f-t,  ,   ^,  ,.«  ,  ^ ^^  ^  .  ^ «  .^,  ^^ ^^^  spcctator  wlth  childlike  confidence  and  rimple  wonder. 

RETAINING  Fl  LL  GLOSS  ON  CARBON  PRINTS.  The  whole   of  Herr  Kozmito^s  work,  but  especially  tiia 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  beginner  in  producing  picture  referred  to,  shows  him  to  be  master  both  in  art 

glased  carbon  prints  after  the  manner  of  M.  Lambert  is  and  photography. 

the  loss  of  gloss  in  mounting,  where  the  print  has  spon-  Of  genre    and   combination     photographs    there  is  a 

taneously  left  the  glass  before  mounting.    The  manager  of  large  and   good   display.       Mr.   Robinson  of  Tunbridgo 

the  carbon  printing  department  in  one  of  the  largest  por-  Wells,  Mr.  Bruce  of  Dunse,  Mr.  Adam  Diston  of  LeT«i| 

traiture  esUblishmenU  in  Boston,  U.a,  sends  ns  the  fol-  Mr.   Johnston  of    Wick,  Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith  of  liaii* 
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dodno,  uid  tereial  other  Icm  Icdowd  but  roeritorioos 
warkersi  rnkke  »  verj  creditable  diapU/.  Pre-emineot  ia 
this  lioe  is  Mr.  Neabitt  of  Bounieiiianth  ;  hii  "  Finishing 
Tooeh"  (No.  20S),  and  "Baatiag"  (No.  315),  are  both 
vzeellent.  The  Utter,  in  coaseqaeooe  of  the  •implieitj 
of  ita  treatment  and  perfection  of  oompoeition,  Learee 
tittle  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Bmce  still  sticks  to  the  bloish  oolonr  that  to  maof 
ia  disagreable,  and  but  for  thnt  his  realtj  clever  pieturea 
wonld  meet  with  more  general  attention.  Where  oil  are 
io  good  it  b  diffioalt  to  partienlariae,  bat  his  "  Dinna 
gar  me  laosh "  ( No.  8 16)  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
attractire.  The  scene  is  thorongUf  rostic,  sonaistiog  of 
a  kind  of  log  house,  an  old  tree,  and  a  vheel-barrow. 
Seated  on  the  latter  is  a  happj-looking  school-hoj — as  is 
indioated  by  books  sod  slate — tr]ritig  to  play  a  flute  ;  but 
^  ■  UUI  effort  is  in  Tiun,  as  he  is  made  to  langfa  in  sptt^.  of 
himself  by  the  actions  of  some  of  his  school- f el  lows,  who, 
however,  are  not  ia  the  picture.  The  sobiect  as  seen  is  in 
every  respect  very  sstiuactory,  and  eqaallj  so  for  what  is 
nggested. 

On  another  page  will  be  fonnd  the  report  of  the  jadgea 
of  apparatos,  ftc,  and  nest  week  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
giTeaomedeSoiteinformationas  to  the  actual  resolla  of  the 
exhibition  from  a  oommeroial  point  of  view. 


APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  SCIENCE,  ARTS,  El-C.,  IN 
FRANCE,  AS  EXEUPUFIED  BY  THE  RBCBNT 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

BY  »L  A.  DAVANNE.* 

Toucaraa  the  applioations  of  photography  to  scientific 
nseuch,  M.  Davanne  sayi  that  the  reconl  of  every  astro- 
nomical pheoomenon  which  is  sufficiently  Inminons  should 
find,  as  Francois  Arago  predicted,  a  powerful  aid  in  photo- 
graphy. Astronomical  observations  are,  however,  of  so 
deliealu  a  nature  that  in  applying  pbotograpbv  to  register 
them  it  is  neoessBry,  as  a  matter  of  conree.  to  have  special 
and  very  finely  conetracted  apparstne  (or  the  purpose. 

The  greatest  attempt  that  has  beau  made  to  employ  it  in 
this  connection  was  certainly  on  the  occasion  when  many 
nations  prooeeded  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
DMiember,  1871.  Already,  in  I860,  MM.  Laussedat  et 
Girard  had  organised  and  accomplished,  in  the  name  of  the 
SeoU  PaiyUdtniqat,  an  expedition  to  Africa,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  desert,  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the 
18th  July,  and  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  making 
'  serve  the  ends  of  the  astronomer.  The  re~ 
work  nndertaken  by  the  commissioa  of  thb 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  observe  the  passage  of  Venus,  and 
the  different  missions  sent  by  that  body  to  view  the  phe~ 
nomenon  in  different  parte  of  the  globe,  have  proved  anew 
the  importance  of  the  process.  A  numerons  series  of 
pietares  wss  obtained,  the  greater  part  upon  silver  plates, 
ud  some  npon  glass.  Thanks  to  the  conrtesy  of  thi: 
Aoademy,  and  especiallv  M.  Fiieau,  our  £zhibition  hss 
been  in  a  position  to  show  to  the  public  some  of  thes^ 
records,  which  remain  as  UDdeniable  witnesses  for  thi; 
future  of  a  phenomenon  whose  esisteoce  has  hitherto  rested 
npon  diffioalt  personal  observations  which  it  is  impossible 
to  check  or  ocmtroL 

In  choouDK  processes  for  the  recording  of  sdentdSi 
phenomena,  M.  li'izean  took  care  not  to  avail  himself  of 
•abetances  which  might  be  subject  to  alteration  in  shapi 
or  form.  He  refosed  to  hare  recourse  to  films  havin;/ 
material  thickness,  or  such  as  might  be  changed  on  the 
npUcation  of  developing  or  fixing  agents.  The  rsys  of 
light  acting  upon  the  thickness  of  the  film  would  givt 
deformed  images,  or  a  wet  film,  when  dry,  might  shrink, 
and  thna  render  useless  any  calcnlations  based  upon  mea- 
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fiiremcnts  of  the  image.  )I.  Fizeau,  in  undertaking  work 
jf  this  character,  stipulated  that  the  pictures  should  be 
tiken  upon  silver  plates  by  the  old  Daguerreotype  pro- 
rir>is,  for  in  this  case  there  was  no  fear  of  any  defects 
arising  from  the  thickness  or  deformity  of  the  image. 
The  work  wss  rendered  more  simple,  too,  by  reason  of  M. 
FUean  haring  arranged  matters  in  the  case  of  every  party 
of  observers,  and  provided  that  the  plates  should  all  be 
Hied  on  retnrn.  Every  trausit  of  Veuus  party  was 
entrusted  with  four  hundred  plates,  and  one  may  well 
j  ridge  of  the  care  and  pains  taken  by  M.  Fizeau  in  the 
matter  by  the  success  of  the  pictures  that  were  taken  by 
tlie  several  parties. 

We  may  remark  that  M.  Fizeau,  completing  the  former 
work  of  Daguerre,  changed  the  minutes  necessary  for  tbe 
production  of  a  Daguerreotype  into  seconds,  in  being  the 
first  to  study  the  action  of  bromide  upon  Daguerreotype 
preparations,  and  to  show,  now  thirty  years  ago,  the 
photographic  properties  of  bromide  of  silver. 

For  the  expeditioB  to  Japan,  M.  Janssen  constructed 
tlie  special  apparatus  which  he  has  termed  the  revolwr 
pholographique,  and  which  being  endowed  with  an 
automatic  movement,  permits  one  to  record,  within  a  given 
time,  as  many  ss  forty-seven  successive  images.  On 
account  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  was  not  possible 
to  venfy,  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  tbe  value  of  this 
little  instrnment  to  observe  the  passage  of  Venus,  and 
whether  the  pictures  obtained  were  as  perfect  as  those 
aMUred  with  ordinary  apparatus  ;  but  the  revolver  of  H. 
Janssen  must  be  considered  henceforth  ss  the  most  suit- 
able instrument  for  securing  successive  images  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  itself  subject  to  continual  change. 

A  more  favoured  observer,  one  of  the  eauie  party  to 
Japan,  was  successful  in  securing  at  Kobe  an  image  upon 
(;lass  by  means  of  wet  collodion,  and  in  this  way  it  will  be 
possible  to  determine  the  value  of  such  productions  from 
A  mathematical  point  of  view. 

M.  Janssen  was  also  represented  at  the  Exhibition  by 
some  large  pictures  of  the  sun,  made  direct,  which  showed 
II  the  spots  and  details  upon  the  solar  surface.  These 
inages  were  produced  by  means  of  a  photographic  lens, 
pecially  constructed  of  large  size,  which  permitted  him  to 
.Dcure  plates  in  a  very  smdl  fraction  of  a  second. 

The  French  Observatory  was  not  represented,  but  the 
tlbservatory  at  Kew  in  England  forwarded  some  ipeci- 
[uens,  which  show  to  what  extent  photography  may  be 
oade  use  of  to  record  meteorolagicaf  observations. 

To  record  every  instant  the  variations  in  the  weight  of 
:he  atmosphere,  of  the  surrouuding  temperature,  of  the 
ilirection  and  intensity  of  the  wind,  the  electricity,  the 
terrestrial  magnetism,  tbe  amount  of  moisture  io  tbe  air, 
tbe  condition  of  the  sky,  the  iotensiiy  of  the  light  and 
aolar  heat,  &c.,  cgnatituta  an  important  total  of  consider- 
able interest,  especially  when  undertaken  simnltaneonsly  in 
various  localities  over  tbe  globe.  Such  observations  serve 
to  permit  observers  to  forecast  the  weather  some  days  iu 
udvance,  snd  to  despatch  important  i]iforQ.Btion  to  sea- 
ports and  harbours,  which  is  of  vast  service  to  ttio  mariner. 
To  follow  such  observations  day  and  night,  every 
minute,  is  a  task  beyond  human  energy,  and  some  of  them 
are  carried  out  by  means  of  instruments  of  a  very  in- 
genious and  delicate  nature,  in  which  electricity  replaces 
the  observer.  But  at  Kew  the  simpler  snd  more  prefer- 
able plan  is  adapted  of  making  a  lamp  write  down  upon 
a  photographiesurface  all  the  movements  of  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  magnetometer,  electrometer,  &c.  A  series 
of  curves,  representing  the  variations  of  the  different  io- 
struments,  is  traced  upon  iodised  paper.  The  instrumen* 
work  automatically  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  task 
the  observer  is  in  this  way  reduced  to  the  operatioD 
changing  the  aensitive  paper  every  two  days,  and  devel 
iog  the  traces  written  upon  it. 

CTo  bt  amtmrnd.) 
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AWARDS   FOK  INVENTIONS  AT  THK  VAUS- 
BURGH  EXrilBITIOS. 

RePOKT  of  TUE  JfbuES  ON   APrAIIATL'S. 
Special  jiidgea  were  appoinwd  by   the  Eiliibitioii  co 
kuittee,  to  award  at  tbeir  discretion  three  siUer  And  bronze 
tnedala  for  improved  app^irstus,  maUi-ials,  processes,  &c 
The  following  is  their  report : — 

Your  jud^fea  having  carefully  examined  the  various  <^k- 
tiibits  in  tbcae  classes,  are  unaiiiinous  in  granting  the 
foUowini;  awarda : — 

1.  A  Silver  Medal  to  Professor  Charles  Piaiai  Smyth  for 
1031,  the  plaao.co'icave  corrector.  Thi^  is  a  new  optical 
krrangemeot  which,  being  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
prepared  plal«,  completely  preventa    the  effect  of   the 

Siberical  aberration  of  the  portrait  or  other  luus,  and 
lows  full  nperturc  to  be  used.  lu  the  example  exhibitad 
this  ia  adapted  to  a  brass  camera,  which  has  several 
extremely  iDf^enioUH  nrraagementa  for  obtaining  copies  of 
objects  in  rapid  motion. 

2.  A  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  fl.  Fox  Talbot  for  ll:i5,  three 
specimens  of  photo-glyphic  engraving.  These  prints, 
Blthough  produced  from  negatives  which  are  by  no  means 
perfect,  are  examples  of  the  earliest  process  of  photo- 
engraving on  metal  plates,  au  J  exhibit  in  parts  a  perfection 
vrhich  ia  not  anrpaaaeii  by  the  moat  beautiful  of  the  many 
fine  examples  of  modern  work  of  the  same  class.  This 
invention  dates  from  lH-^3,  when  the  process  was  first 
published. 

S.  A  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  L.  Warn«rke  for  ll^-i,  being 
hit  ingenious  adaptation  of  seositized  collodion  tissue  for 
the  production  of  transparencies,  negatives,  &c.  Although 
not  the  invention  of  the  exhibitor,  still  the  adaptations 
bave  been  carried  out  bo  ekilfully  and  completely,  and  the 
entire  arrangements  made  so  ainiple,  that  lie  may  be  said 
to  have  ma'le  into  a  workable  process  that  which  was  not 
BO  before, 

i.  A  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  P.  Meagher  for  1138,  au 
improved  folding  camera  for  single  pictures  9  by  T  and 
under.  This  camera,  without  being  too  complicated  in 
design,  contaiuB  many  improvements  and  adaptations, 
some  of  which  are  new  and  highly  ingenious,  aud  thi 
workuauship  is  excellent. 

5.  A  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  W'm.  Birrell,  of  Hamiltoo,  foi 
hia  automatic  oxybydrogen  apparatus.  Repeated  trials  of 
the  apparatus  show  that  it  gives  a  steady,  constant  light, 
md  is  capable  of  great  extension  in  power. 

S.  Yoar  judges,  while  conSning  themaelves  to  these  Sve 
Awards,  may  remark  that  several  of  the  exhibits 
favourable  mention,  among  which  are  thoae  of  Messrs. 
Geo.  Mason  aud  Co..  Kemp  and  Co.,  Mairaon  and  Swi 
George  Hare,  &c ;  and  had  they  not  been  precluded  by 
tbe  stringent  rale  laid  down  that  objects,  materials,  and 
processes  io  competition  must  be  exhibited  by  the  inventor 
or  maker  thereof,  they  would  have  had  pleasure  in  oon- 
udering  many  of  |.hein,  and  also  Willis'  ingenious  platmo- 
tvpe  process,  spedmons  of  which  are  exhibited,  but  not  by 
tlie  inventor. 

In  cameras  for  changing  dry  plates  in  tbe  field  they 
would  have  made  an  award,  but  that  of  Jonte,  of  Paris,  is 
not  exhibited  by  himself ;  and  that  of  Aird,  in  addition 
to  being  iu  the  same  category,  could  not  be  adjudicated 
apoD  in  Gousequenee  of  Mr.  Aird  being  one  of  the  judges. 

J,  G.  TUNNT, 

W.  H.  DiViEs, 
Joan  NicoL,  Ph.D., 
David  Aird. 


The  plnteH  nude  with  thia  admixture  of  silica  last  a  very 
long  time,  aud  arc,  indeed,  almost  indestructible.  More- 
over, their  preparation  may  be  conducted  at  any  time — by 
daylight  or  candlelight— and  a  large  provision  of  them 
may  be  niadi?  at  ime  time  without  any  fear  being  en- 
tertained ill  respect  to  their  deterioration.  I  huve  had  to 
modify  my  former  formula  in  one  respect  only,  and  thiit  ia 
in  regard  to  the  ij^uantity  of  water  added ;  for  [  now  employ 
less  water.  Jn  this  way  the  mixture  is  produced  of  a  less 
Huid  character,  and  the  plates  at  the  upper  end,  when  pre- 
viously they  began  to  dry,  now  appear  sulficieutly  pre- 
pared, which  was  not  formerly  the  case,  m  the  gelatine  at 
this  margin,  for  au  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  did  not 
adhere  sufficiently  well. 

To  prepare  the  plates,  1  taki* — 

U'hite  of  egg  7  parts 

Water  glass  or  soluble  silica        ...     f>     ,, 
Distilled  water        !>    ,, 

If  dried  albumen  is  employed,  then  only  one  part,  and 
not  seven,  is  taken,  and  the  amount  of  water  is  raised  to 
six  ports.  If.  however,  my  earlier  preparation  ia  pre- 
ferred, then  I  would  recommend  that  the  plates  should  be 
coati^  twice  and  permitted  to  drain  at  opposite  i 
but  al!  this  I  hold  --  <-  ■>-     -     '■" 

treatment  of   the  pli 
described. 

In  respect  to  the 
have,  ho  we  I 

ipossible  I 
drying  of  the  gelati 


er  of  pouring  on  the  gelatine,  I 
ime  material  alteratioua.  It  is 
avoid  little  cavities  during  tbe 
plate.    Those  spots  always  appear 


>nd  the 


rity  of  little   pic- 


TUE  recent  suggestion  to  employ  mixtures  of  soluble 
■ilica  with  albumen  should  afford  considerable  advantages. 
ta  the  Lichtdruck  process,  and  simplify  it  consideraMy 


the  print  as  black  spots, 

res  especially  is  thereby  spoilt.  i'i:cse  aeiecis  are  Que 
the  bursting  of  very  small  and  almost  invisible  bubbles 
during  drying.  The  parts  cannot  close  up  any  more, 
while  the  gelatine,  from  drying,  has  become  too  thick  to 
blend  together,  and  the  consequence  ia  that  there  remains 
puucture,  which  takes  ink.  when  the  roller  come* 
I  have  noticed  that  this  defect  occurs  with  all 
operators.  It  may  be  avoided,  it  ia  true,  when  boilinp 
'ater  is  employed  for  rendering  the  gelatine  fluid,  and 
when,  moreover,  the  solution  is  maintained  for  a  long  time 
in  a  hot  state.  All  the  air-bubbles  ooiue  to  tbe  top  (and 
the  incipient  skin  contracts),  eo  that  the  spreading 
of  the  fluid  gelatine  upon  the  plate  bos  to  be  done  very 
carefully.  A  large  quantity  of  solution  is  poured  on  the 
plate,  and  allowed  to  spread  out  slowly  (paper  strips 
being  used  to  aid  it),  and  then  the  solution  ia  poured 
off,  and  some  fresh  applied,  of  which  only  as  much  is 
ra.ide  use  of  as  remains  behind  when  tbe  plate  has  been 
quickly  reversed.  Mauipulating  in  this  manner  secures 
clean  results,  but  it  ia  only  after  considerable  practice  in 
the  work  that  even  films  are  secured,  and  that  one  ge\e  to 
know  how  much  solution  ia  required  for  plates  of  a  certain 

A  much  more  certain  method  consists  in  adding  a  good 
deal  of  Epiriis  of  wine  to  the  gelatine  solution,  and  permit- 
ting the  plate  to  remain  in  a  slanting  position  at  an  angle 
of  about  10"  in  the  drying  box.  Only,  iu  this  case,  it  is 
necessary  after  drying  tbe  plat«  to  pour  over  it  the  same 
solution  a  second  time,  and,  upon  letting  the  anrfaco  drv 
again,  to  reverse  thepoaition  which  it  previously  occupiea. 
The  drying  should  be  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  45°  C., 
aud  the  plate  must  be  brought  to  this  temperature  pre- 
viously to  the  gelatine  solution  being  applied.  The  manipu- 
lation of  tbe  pUte  mu»t  bo  conducted  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible ;  tbe  drying  box  must  be  quickly  opened  and  tbe 
plate  taken  out ;  the  gelatine  solution  must  be  applied 
without  delay,  the  superHuous  liquid  poured  off,  and  the 
plate  put  bock  again  into  the  drying  box  before  it  has  had 
cool.  Under  these  circumatincea  the  film  is  dry 
na  hour.  I'hc  same  precautions  as  regards  rapidity 
must  be  taken  in  the  cose  of  pouring  over  the  gelatine  a 
second  time.  In  this  way,  it  is  true,  only  two  plates  can 
be  dried  si  one  time,  because  the  opening  of  the  box  too 
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(raqnentljr  would  otherwise  lower  the  temp^tare ;  bat,  fn 
tBJ  case,  it  mmt  be  remembered  that  in  an  hoar  two  pUtea 
SM  prepared,  and,  therefore,  in  a  few  honra  a  goodly 
anmber  of  them  maj  be  prepared. 

In  the  double  coating  of  the  platea  with  gelatiae  aolu- 
tioQ  another  important  obstacle  is  got  orer,  which,  how- 
ever, ta  inherent  to  the  drjine  box  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  platea.  Aa  ia  geueraU;  Known,  the  plate  muat  be 
planed  in  a  horizoDtal  poatttan  witli  great  care,  by  meaaa 
of  acrewB,  whieh  fit  into  iron  l*r»,  Thia  is,  however,  not 
■o  eaaj  to  do  aa  it  appeara  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  no 
pUte  of  glass  is  perlectlj  level  or  flat,  and  this  defect  ia 
eapeciallj  noticeaole  ia  large  plates;  aecoadly,  not  a  pitr- 
ticle  of  dust  mait  be  allowed  to  get  under  the  apirit-level 
if  the  trial  ia  to  be  a  truatworthf  one ;  and,  thirdlj,  the 
iron  bare  tbemselvea  are  apt  to  expand  as  the  temperature 
inereases,  so  that  the  plates  resting  thereon  alter  their 
poaition,  and  although  the  Blma  mav  have  been  put  in  the 
box  in  the  first  place  perfectly  level,  the  temperature  alone 
safflces  to  rob  them  of  their  horiiontal  position.  Finally, 
the  wood  of  the  box  will  often  shrink  or  warp  (one  can 
hear  it  orsok  audibly  sometimes  during  ihe  process  of 
drjing),  and  this  again  alters  the  horisontal  position  of  the 

Slate.  And  if  the  plate  has  not  remained  quite  horisont^l 
uriag  drying,  the  gelatine  is  found  to  be  of  a  thicker 
nature  at  one  side  than  the  other;  the  result  is  that 
the  pietnre,  when  struck  off  ia  darker  on  that  side  where 
tliere  ia  leaat  gelatine,  and  lighter  where  there  is  most  of 
it  to  be  fouod.  Large  platea  I  have  never  fonnd  to  be 
perfectly  uniform,  aod  in  those  of  average  size  one  is 
able  to  see  aone  sort  of  differeooe,  so  that  ool^  the  middle 
of  the  plate  ia  sometimea  to  be  naed  for  printieg  small 
piotnres.    By  having  recourse  to  a  double  eoating  of  the 

Slate,  the  matter  is  far  more  favourable  to  success,  and  1 
elieve  that  the  disciples  of  Lichtdruck  will  be  well  served  j 
when  this  improvemeat  gets  widely  known.  | 

Gelsldne  solation  containing  mush  spirits  of  wine  flows 
over  the  plate  like  collodion,  and  does  not  contain  any 
bubbles ;  moreover,  on  the  snperfluoas  liquid  being  drained  | 
off,  it  leaves  a  mirror-like  surface,  which  it  ia  aTt<^iher  j 
impossible  to  produce  withoat  the  employment  of  alcohol. 

The  solution,  I  may  mention,  is  prepared  in  the  follow-  I 
ing  manner : — Six  parts  of  fine  gelatine  are  pat  into  furty- 
eight  parts  of  cold  water  (it  need  not  be  distilled  water) 
to  swell,  and  then  warmed  ia  a  water  bath,  and  finally 
brought  to  a  boiling  tem[>erature  ;  at  this  point  oiii:  part 
of  bichromate  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  then  forty-eisht 
parts  of  ordinary  methylated  spirits  of  wine  are  niliii;ii. 
The  mixture  is  now  stirred  so  that  all  the  bubbles  rise  to 
the  top,  and  the  aolution  is  filtered  through  filter  paper  or  . 
a  rag.  The  solution  Is  made  nse  of  while  in  a  warm  condi- 1 
tioD.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  solutiou,  if  it  is  to  be  osed  i 
farther,  in  a  warm  conditiun,  and  encloeed  in  a  stoppered  , 
bottle  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  spirit,  the  bottle 
being  put  away  in  the  drying-box  to  maintain  it  at  a 
snfllciently  high  temperature  for  uae. 

The  pictures  from  these  plates  have  a  very  Sne  grain, 
like  ordinary  photographs,  and  are  partionlarly  clean.  A 
good  printing-ptate  must  appear  grained  all  over  except- 
ing in  the  very  high  lights.  The  gnun  permits  the 
water,  on  moistening  the  gelatine,  to  penetrate,  and  in  this 
way  the  printing  proceeds  in  a  most  uniform  manner. 
Plates  that  appear  to  have  too  little  grain  in  the  shadows 
produce  prints  that  are  oaked  in  the  dark  parts,  and  do 
not  absorb  water.  They  yield,  nsoslly  enough,  on  the 
third  or  fourth  application  of  the  roller,  images  of  a  flat 
and  bald  character.  In  this  ease  they  must  be  washed 
with  tnrpentine  in  order  that  more  water  may  be  allowed 
to  permeate  into  the  shadows  of  the  plat«. 

Sach  plates  as  these  are  not,  however,  nseteaa.  The 
beantitul  grain  is  more  easy  to  seoure  the  higher  the 
temperatnreof  the  drying  box,  and  the  more  ehroma  salt 
is  lued,  and  the  more  roomy  the  drying  apparatn*.  One 
mtttttuit,  Ikowcm,  exe«ed  certain  limits  in  tbe  matter.    It 


too  muoh  chrome  salt  is  employed,  it  is  apt  to  crystallise 
out ;  and  if,  again,  the  temperature  employed  in  drying  is 
too  high,  the  salt  will  decompose  the  other  substances  at 

As  regards  the  colouring  matter  to  be  employed  in 
printing  in  admixture  to  lamp-black,  I  may  mention  that 
madder  appears  to  be  the  only  pigment  that  can  be 
thoroughly  recommended  for  such  purpose.  All  other 
descriptions  of  carmin)  and  lacs  are  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  should  be  made  use  of  only  uuder 
exceptional  circumataucea.  Madder,  unfortnoately,  is  a 
costly  pigment ;  and  not  only  that — it  is  often  obtained  in 
commerce  adulterated  or  sparious,  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  for  some  time  past  cast  about  for  another  colouring 
matter  as  permaneet  and  cheaper.  This  i  have  found  in 
dark  iron -violet.  There  is  also  a  light  iron-violet  to  be 
purchased,  which  has,  however,  too  Uttle  body  and  power, 
andfor  this  reason  1  always  prefer  to  employ  the  former. 
It  ia  very  rich  aud  economical  when  rubbed  down  with 
lamp-black,  and  imparu  to  the  pictures  a  magnificent 
parple-viotet  tone.  Moreover,  it  does  not  colour  the 
gelatine  on  the  plate,  aa  is  the  case  with  carmine  and 
various  gnma;  and  it  is  unaffected  by  light  and  external 
influences. 


PB0P03ALS  FOR  iriTLWISd  THE  WASTE  PRO- 
DUCTS IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

BV  DR.  J,   SCHNAUSS.* 

Those  wbo  occupy  themselves  contiunally  with  the  carbon 
and  Lichtdruck  processes  must  frequently  regret  that  they 
lure  to  pour  away  such  Urge  quantities  of  useful  mate- 
rials with  their  waabinga.  Some  experiments  which  I  have 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  these  waste 

Eroducts  may  be  utilised  again,  are  not  aa  yet  complete, 
ut  they  have  taught  me,  at  any  rate,  the  leeson  that  where 
one  has  to  do  with  large  quantitiea  of  the  material  it  ia  a 
paying  matter  to  collect  such  residues,  any  outlay  being 
fully  recouped  by  the  results.  Time  and  trouble,  too,  are 
so  insignificaot  iu  the  matter  as  hardly  to  eater  into  con- 
sideration. 

Aa  an  inatanoe,  I  may  mention  the  saving  of  the 
chromic  acid  from  the  waahicg  of  Lichtdruck  plates.  In 
the  preparation  of  these  I  employ,  almost  exclusively, 
bichromate  of  ammouis,  and  as  this  ia  mueh  more  expen- 
sive thin  the  bichromate  of  potash  (the  furmer  coats  U-OO 
marks  per  kilo.,  or  seveu  shillings  a-pouad,  and  the  latter 
1'30  to  2-6U  marks  per  kilo.,  or  eightpence  to  sixteenpence 
B-pound),  I  tried  to  get  hack  the  ammonia  salt  from  the 
washings,  after  precipitation  of  the  gelatine  present  by  the 
aid  of  tannin,  by  evaporating  the  liquid,  having  previously 
taken  care  to  employ  but  a  little  clean  water  in  the  first 
washing.  A  portion  (if  very  little)  of  the  bichromate  I 
knew  would  be  robbed  of  its  chromic  acid  by  exposure  to 
light,  but  yet,  hy  this  mode  of  proceeding,  I  obtained  a 
mass  which  was  very  impure  indeed,  by  reason  of  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  mixed  with  it.  A  more  proht- 
able  plan  is,  th'^refore,  to  take  the  first  washing,  which 
can  always  be  treated  with  a  little  acetlo  acid  to  decompose 
the  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  to  precipitate  the  chrouuo 
acid  as  chrotnate  of  lead  by  the  addition  of  a  auffisient 
quantity  of  sugar  of  lead  solution. 

In  the  case  of  a  concentrated  chromate  solution,  the 
chromale  of  lead  ia  precipitated  of  a  more  beautiful  and 
intense  colour  (especially  if  spring  water  ia  used  to  which 
acetic  acid  has  been  added,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
white  carbonate  of  lead)  than  when  a  dilute  chromate  _bo1u- 
tion  ia  operated  upon.  The  price  of  acetate  of  lead  ia  one 
mark  per  kilo.,  or  sixpence  a-pound,  while  that  of  ohroia»W 
of  lead  ia  five  times  as  high. 

If  the  development  water  from  pigment  or  oarbo«»-  '6'™" 
ing  is  collected  in  a  large  vessel,  the  colouring  -suMm 
(chnMoate  of  lead)  gnduiSly  nuks  to  the  bottom  t*^—  *^ 
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fine  Btate  of  division,  which  is  cerlaialy  useful  for  mauy 
purpoaes. 

i'erhaps  tbeso  few   tiues  may  induce   aome  of   my 
le»gueB  to  consider  the  matter,   'lud    to   uudertnLe  i 
ezperimenta  towards  promoting  ecoDomy  in  thii  braach  of 
photography. 

JOTTISUS  FROM  MV  NOTE-BOOK, 
nr  T.  rEDnAKK. 
BabieiC  Porlraiu. — Never  pose  a  baby,  or  even  &  child 
three  yeiirs  old,  nntil  the  plat«  is  ready,  the  sii^  of  the 
figure  decided  ou,  &ad  the  focus  as  uear  as  possible  ob- 
tained. Theu  wBtoh  yonr  oiiportunity  ;  as  soon  as  '' 
|>late  IB  in  the  camera,  the  child  will  watch  your  m 
ment^.  aDd  as  soon  as  the  expression  is  right,  slip  off  the 
cover,  gire  it  two  or  three  rajiid  turns  with  your  hand 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
.  The  leather  cocer  is  far  better  tor  this  work  than  the 
inataut  ineous  shutter.  But  for  babies  a  month,  six  weekti, 
or  two  mouths  old  the  thing-  is  tliffffli^ut ;  they  reallv  take 
Uo  notice,  but  mothers  will  have  them  phntggrapheil,  and 
that,  too,  with  their  eyesopen.  Turn  theirfaces  frum  the 
lif[ht,  get  a  third  party  in  the  room  to  move  mpidly 
newspaper  about  four  feet  from  the  direction  they  a 
turned,  and  you  arrest  the  attenliou  long  enough  to  cati:h 
the  likeneSB.  (iever  try  more  thau  two  or  three  times,  if 
yon  fail,  either  with  children  or  babies  ;  you  only  eihaust 
foor  patience  and  chemicals  to  qo  purjiose ;  let  them  come 
BgaJD.  Never  try  babies  without  a  quick  lens  and  good 
Ught  ;  if  you  do,  you  will  fail,  and  your  customers  will 

8;ive  you  no  credit  for  trying,  but  only  remember  your 
ailure.  Adopt  the  above  hints,  and  you  will  rarely  fail 
in  setting  satiafactory  reaults,  and  putting  money  iu  your 
pocket  ;  for  if  you  photograph  the  children  right,  you  will 
get  the  adults. 

A  Wariimq. — A  photographer  may  accidentally  produce 
''  fulminate  of  silver,"  aud  by  that  means  engender  serious 
CODsequeuces  to  himself  and  others.  If  a  nitrate  at  silver 
bath  be  warmed,  and  alcohol  be  added,  a  white  precipitatu 
is  deposited,  which  is  the  compound  referred  to,  and  is 
highly  explosive.  If  a  photographer  ahoald  evaporate  a 
silver  bath  that  has  long  been  in  nse,  and  is  both  acid  and 
contains  a  Urge  amount  of  alcohol,  he  must  be  vo-y  careful 
to  avoid  an  explosion. 

Itit  Papers. — Test  papers  should  be  carefully  protected 
from  the  atmosphere,  otherwise  they  assume  a  purple  hue 
thtough  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  present  in 
rnfinit«aimal  quantities  iu  the  air.  If  they  are  then  im- 
ueised  iu  a  half  pint  of  water  coiitainiug  about  two  drops 
of  liquor  potaasa,  they  are  restored  to  their  former  colour. 


tantnyottbtttct 

AMATEUR  VARNISH  MAKING. 
Vmax  Sik,— In  the  Niws  of  the  19th  inat.,  in  reply  to 
eorrespoadenta,  to  •'  R.  0.  F."  you  aay  ;  "  Wu  do  not 
coaneel  amateur  varnish  making,  because  the  selectioa  of 
resios  and  solvents,  and  their  proper  niiture,  require  much 
experience,  and  failure  is  often  a  ecrions  natter."  Will . 
you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  if  your  coTrespondent  wishes 
to  prepare  his  own  varnish  ho  can  do  so  dieapli/  and  loetl, 
ftnd  without  any  difSculty  gi  risk  of  failure.  Let  him  buy  ' 
ftt  any  oil  shop  one  pint  of  white  bard  spirit  varnish,  and  , 
dilate  it  with  one  piut  of  methylated  spirit,  and  Biter, 
and  he  will  have  a  capital  varnish  which  is  very  hard.  Que 
drop  of  castor  oil  to  each  onnce  of  the  VBTnish  gives  it  a 
Rood  bite  for  the  pencil.  For  the  above  I  am  indebted  to 
Ur.  Sydney  Smyth  iu  the  Yua-BooK  for  1876.  I  have 
used  it  in  my  business  ever  siuce,  and  find  it  answer  well. 
Thinking  it  may  be  useful  to  your  correapandeuts,  1  have 
reprodoMd  it.— Tours  truly,  T.  S.  Swiiaina*. 


UHLORIDE    OF    PALLADIUM    FOR   TONING 

PURPOSES. 
DiAs  SiB. — Keferring  to  a  notice  upon  the  use  of  the 
salts  o''  palladium  for  toning  in  lieu  of  gold,  which  appealed 
in  yn"i  I  >-'  Urue,  it  may  iuterrat  ynur  readers  to  know  that 
I'l-'  priiji'ii'il  photographic  chemical  dealers  are  now  suppluog 
t)i<^  Koiiu  •:>ilorido  of  pallsdinm  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
saltmir  j:->i.l.  which  it  will  donbiless  supersede  to  a  great 

The  sa'tK  uf  rhodium  and  iridium,  tbougb  more  costly, 
also  give  m xt  interesting  results,  and  have,  like  those  of 
palladium,  li>'uii  employed  for  some  time  pist,  to  a  limited 
ext<:Dl,  fur  Rriictasj  woik.-^We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faith- 
folly,  JouBBOH,  MitTHir,  Ana  Co. 

Holloii  Garilfii,  f,ondon,  January  i'lnil. 

CAltlJON  TKANSPAKENCIES. 

Dkau  Sill, — I  perceive  in  your  laat  edition  of  the  News 
a  coiuiiiunication  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer,  to  llr.  Vogel,  of 
the  method  employed  by  the  Autotype  Gompatiy  in  the 
produotioQ  of  f-arbon  transpareucies,  in  which  he  recam- 
meoda  coating  iho  tissue  with  collodion,  previous  to 
attaching  it  to  final  support,  as  described  by  me  oo  page 
2fil  of  last  volume.  I  have  sometimes  used  an  ordinary 
albumenized  plate  as  permanent  support,  after  coagulating 
with  hot  water,  then  coating  the  exposed  tissue  with  very 
thin  normal  collodiou,  bringing  iu  contact  under  water,  and 
pressing  limily  together  wim  squeegee,  with  excellent 
results.  Bat  the  most  simple  of  all  methods  for  producing 
carbon  transparencies  for  enlarging  is  as  comranuicatfld  by 
me  to  thia  year's  Pitoto.  News  Alm.vnack.  I  have 
enclosed  a  few  specimens  for  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  express 
your  opinion  upon.— I  remain  youra  truly,  Frank  Dork. 

[The  examples  enclosed  are  excellent.— Ed.] 

"  PICKING  UP"  THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 

Slit, —  I  beg  you  will  give  me  leave  to  endorse  the 
remarks  in  your  last  issue,  under  the  above  heading,  as  to 
the  unseemly  tone  of  ''  A  Successful  Worker,"  whose  con- 
demnation of  acquiring  information,  or  picking  up  bints, 
through  the  journals,  if  carried  out  conaiatently.  would 
render  your  journal,  sir,  quite  needless,  except  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

Take  my  own  case  as  an  instance,  and  I  doubt  not 
hundreds  are  similarly  placed.  I  keep  no  operator,  pre- 
ferring to  meet  personally  my  customera.  My  time,  when 
not  occupied  with  sitters,  or  copying,  is  devoted  to  the 
books,  or  superintending  the  reception  room,  and  looking 
after  my  three  men,  vii.,  artist,  inouuter,  and  printer.  The 
latter  prints  well  in  silver,  but  quite  fails  in  carbon.  Now 
I  cannot  afford  to  devote  my  wbolo  time  for  even  three  or 
four  weeks  to  this,  in  order  to  teach  him.  A  gentleman  did 
call  round  and  demonstrated  before  him  (for  a  fee),  but  it 
was  pretty  well  a  failure,  owing,  he  said,  to  his  tissue, 
brought  with  him,  being  tooold.  I  therefore  ask,  b  common 
with  "  A  Carbon  Experimeutalist,"  for  the  most  convenieut 
appliances  money  will  buy,  in  order  to  facilitate  as  much  as 
possible  the  working  of  the  process.  Can  we  get  a  proper 
boiler,  with  Buusen  burner,  rose,  dishes,  &c. ;  in  fact,  all 
the    apparatua    required    in   working   the   process   com- 

im  afrsJd  of  your  scissors,  or  the  waste  basket,  or  I 
would  have  written  further  on  the  subject.  At  present  I 
aigu  myself,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Anothsr  Anxious  to  Leauk. 


ftalk  is  fire  ^tutrio. 

South  London  Photocibafhio  SociBrT. — At  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Society,  on  Tbnnday  next,  February  lit,  in 
the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  Mr.  William  Brooks 
will  read  a  paper  on  "The  EmnlsioD  Prooesa  applied  toTraaa- 
parenciss,  aud  Enlargmg,  &,e.,  without  a  N>tral4  Bath." 
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Tbimcpakbkoih  on  Glim.— W«  bara  bMo  faToarad  by 
Hr.Wm.BraokB  with  uma  tniup«T«Dc:ea  on  glati,  in  which 
tlw  toDB  1b  eiooodiasl;  rich  and  Boe.  produced  b;  deTolopment 
wilhtmt  anj  (nbaeqaeot  toning.  The  ooloor  b;  transmitted 
light  ia  a  deep  warm  brown  or  smoks  ooloar.  The;  am 
printed  on  pUtea  prepared  with  bromide  emnliion,  and 
deV'  4pp«d  with  alkaline  aolntioni,  the  heat  tonea  being  prodneed 
hj  Hr.  Brookii'  raodiaaationi  ot  the  alkah'ne  developer.  Mr. 
Brooki  will  road  a  paper  on  4ha  inbjeot  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Sooth  London  Society,  and  enter  into  fnll  details.  He 
obaetTei  that  the  prodnction  of  atereo  Iranaparencies  on  giau 
Moma  to  hare  disd  ont,  probahlj  became  the  coat  of  produution 
randan  them  too  expeDgive  for  the  market ;  but  aa  tlie  method 
he  emf^loya  will  mRterially  cheapen  prodnotion,  he  hooei  it 
may  aid  in  reviving  this  branch  of  the  art.  eipeciiilly  a> 
thonaandi  of  stereo  negatives  are  now  Jjing  idle  which  might 
be  prodacti*el  J  employed.    The  anbject  well  deierToe  attonllon. 

pRiHTBBa'  Art  Uhiok. — We  notioa  that  the  show  cards 
aDnouDcing  the  sixth  annaal  drawing  for  [risea  in  connec- 
tleo  with  the  above  xive  photographs,  eiacaled  by  the 
London  titereoecopte  Company,  of  two  oil  naintings  forming 
tbe  aaoond  priie,  the  aobjecta  being  "  The  Willing  mavea."  by 
P.  Jaokman,  and  "  Pen-y-groea  "  (or  the  Head  of  the  Crcaa),  by 
Eleanor  Brown,  B.F.A. 

H.  En.  Brcquebii.. — JVatura  Dotea  that  tllta  gentleman, 
to  wfaoae  reaearchea  photOKraphy  ia  so  mnch  indebted,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Freuoh  Physical  Society,  which 
■eema,  like  ita  English  aiaesr  aooiety,  to  be  doing  excelleot 
work. 

OnrtiNNiAt.  Itekb.— Ur.  J.T.  Dexter,  the  rep  rase  ntatiTe 

^tPaper  and  FntUiag  Tradtt  Jeurnal  at  the  Oenlennial 

iHUl^^Mirillag  under  the  above  beading,  aays:— "Of 
elii^mo^na^balffirBphB  there  is  virtaally  no  and.  Photo- 
graphy, in  theskillad  Bands  of  R.  Kewell  and  8oD,'J<ithe  father 
of  the  beet  of  many  artiatia  memorials ;  provlocing  pietares  of 
large  dimensions  of  the  nnoccapied  site,  the  boilding*  dnring 
erection,  and  the  icrand  aggroKate  ot  elmctnrei  in  which  the 
BibibitioQ  waa  embraced.  With  snch  views  as  these  before 
one,  the  eye  takea  in  tbe  whole  area— extenaive  aa  many  a 
LoodoD  pariah— and  all  that  it  oontalDs,  preaented  with  nn- 
enfog  Bdeiity,  ood  en  aa  to  give  clearer  notion*  tbao  it  is  poa- 
siUe  to  oiitain  from  any  nnmher  ef  eepacate  illoitnUioaa. 
Wben  it  ia  said  that  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  occasion,  the 
BttMt  tribute  ia  tendered  to  Heaara.  Newell'*  skill,  ideolifled 
already  a*  that  was  with  tbe  '  Old  Landmarks  and  Belie*  of 
Phila^lpbia.-" 

"Trr  Aubeltvpi  Fboobbb,"  saya  TAc  Tapar  and  Priulmg 
Trada  /oHrW  (invented  by  Anbal,  of  Cologne),  by  which 
can  be  obtained  good  ^pographio  reprodnoUon*  of  eDgraving*, 
oonriata  In  preparing  a  pbotographlc  negative  on  glaai  «ilh  a 
■alt  of  silver,  and  depoalljng  more  nlver  in  tbe  batterer.  The 
rivaled  plale  ■■  nbiected  te  the  ftuna*  of  hydroflnork  add, 
wliiob  cola  away  tbe  part*  ni 
paiw  the  matdx  of  the  plate.' 


90  ConMffim&nili. 


.  je  of  the  aamiJe*  made  and  sold  in  America,  whatv,  as  Ameriean 
pbotcgrapers  ia  many  aaasa  mske  tlieir  own  c^odton,  goad 
oonneraUl  aampba  are  In  the  mariut.  In  this  oaniiti7,  good 
pyrczyllna  is  net  so  aaailr  obtainable.  To  nae  the  formtua  jan 
mnat  make  or  Hiy  the  beat  sample  yov  can,  and  nse  it  In  anofa 
propor^n  as  wiu  give  a  collndion  ot  a  latlshctory  conaiatancy. 

K. . 1.  -.  _-_  • —  pj  j^  gralna  to  saefa  ounoc 

>  ooIlodMB  of  a  satisluilory 


ur  own  Kilnbte  eottcn,  n^ng  the'  tbmala  wa  hai 
n  tbe  Kiws  ind  In  aeveral  of  onr  Taut^Booss. 
H.  W.— Kd  iron  devalopM-  thonld  slain  tbe  nsgatlva  If  properly 

used.    Stafna  on  a  nagative  are  mere  often  the  result  of  ii *-  - 

nanipnIatlDn  than  of  anv  fault  in  the  devalopsr.    If  the .,_„ 

daeanctflavavsiily,  ■tains  will,  otoonrse,  be  prodocad:  bntthis 
may  be  remedied  bv  Aill  and  oaiv  in  applyfug  the  aidnlion,  or 
sumstlmns  the  addition  oi  aloohol  may  be  nnnnsaaiji  The  ^diHaB 
of  a  Uttle  sagar  Is  aba  a  rcasady  at  tfmea. 


EKaviUKR.— We  cannot  teil  yon  with  certainty  the  canaa  of  the 

spots  wilhuut  knowing  more  of  the  prccusiea  thruueh  which  the 

print  hu  psniied.     They  suggDiil  that  the  print  hu  been  toned  In 

.     .-.    -,...:..-      „_..,._-._.,.....   ,._f,.. -impLyod 


lidMlutiun.  Itchlorril 
in  the  toning  b«(h,  and  j>ortinr 
the  print,  nncb  i  result  wnulit 
□HN  Ennis— If  the  name  ba  ' 


may  appenr  in  pro[ 
appear  all  riirht  ii 
C^Tninm    yeliuw,  < 


ss  in  photography  as  a  ] 
lie  skill  and  basmass  a 


ofeuioa  dep 


tbia  hsd  settled  on  the  Mce  of 
iin  ua  produced. 

w  written  upon  the  negative  with  any 
nine  the  letters,  of  cour-e,  thnt  ibey 
r  when  priuled),  thay  will,  of  oonne, 
letters  on  the  print.  IndLaa  red,  or 
well  for  the  purpote:  after  mixing  a 
jitiuu  Lu  Luo  ),™,oi  muaisfeney  on  a  piilotle,  a  fine  sihle  pencil 
ay  bo  used  in  wriliu^.  A  good  carte  leni  may  he  uwd  for 
ilarging  purporas,  and  is  more  coDveQisnt  than  a  larger  leoa  ot 
ing  tucus.    The  Yeak-Book  fur   ISTo  nuy  be  obtnined   at 

ohieSy  upon  photographic 

yon  would  be  likely  to  snooaed  we  CHunol,  oF  course,  oner  any 
oidnion,  beyond  remeTking  that  the  amount  of  c&pitnl  you  pos««, 
althoagh  small,  might,  with  the  requisites  we  have  nsoied,  be 
enlBcient.  The  training  yon  osme  ia  a  cheraint's  shop  peoeraUy 
indnces  habita  uf  oestaess  and  precision  which  are  vslnable  ui 
photography.  Tho8o«lo-of  advertising  charges  of  the  Photo- 
aaAFUic  News  generally  sppws  in  some  part  of  the  advertising 
pagei,  and  may  always  tie  obtained  of  onr  pabliahers.      Yon  will 

L.  T.  W.— The  process  of  prodooing  [ 
of  the  oldest  of  phutoeraphio  process  , 
it  have  been  repeatedly  published.  Id  the  work  on  photography 
puhlisbed  hy  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  in  1851  the  history  of  the  prooen 
and  all  detail*  are  gi/en.  In  our  last  issue,  on  p.  34,  yon  will 
find  details.  In  the  seoond  salution  there  named  the  water  should 
Im  2  onnoee,  and  the  ammonia  citrate  ot  iron  140  grains.  The 
prooest  is  not  dilScnlt,  and  the  miterialt  are  not  so  expensive  as 

I,  WiTSOl 

graphs  upon  wood.     ^ r ,j     ■  - 

to  which  Is  tbe  most  auitahle  process  The  permanent  ink 
photograph  which  appeera  in  our  Ykar-Book  isproduoed  by  a 
photo-colloKraphic  process,  in  which  the  print  is  obtained  in 
'g  ink  in  »  pnntin);  preaa,  worked  on  the  same  priuoipla  aa 


lithography. 


lUblished  fall  details  o: 
,  in  our  Yeak-Booxs       Yod  will  find 

mtonnationon  the  eubject  in  the  Ybab-Book  jnst  isnned,  and  iu 
the  iseue*  for  the  last  few  years.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
answer  qneations  on  photographic  sabjeols  hy  tetter. 

Lahdscapb  PHOroOKAFHBB.— You  may  still  r^TSter  your  views, 
and  may  then  proceed  agdnsl  any  one  who  copies  them  after 
registration.  But  a  difficulty  here  arises  :  you  will  find  1'  diffloolt 
to  prove  that  (he  copy  was  not  mode  from  one  of  the  early  prints 
issned  before  registration.  2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  register 
different  sims  of  the  same  picture.  Wa  make  it  a  point  to  publish 
all  the  information  avaiUble  upon  the  pholo-DoIlo^phlo  pro- 
cessca.  Tbe  chief  thing  necessary  for  suoceas  in  their  piaetioe  is 
experience,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  personal  effort. 

CAirvA*.— There  are  varions  proceSBse  for  printing  on  painter'* 
canvas,  wliiob  we  have  published.  One  ot  the  best  modes  of  ob- 
taining photographs  on  oanvss  conaisia  In  transferring  a  oollDdlon 
truupareaoy  or  a  carbon  print  to  the  canvaai  or  the  surface 
may  be  treated  with  a  ohloride,  and  e'ositiEed  with  silver.  In 
this  case  the  snr&oe  of  the  canvas  sbonld  flrat  be  well  deanaed 
with  aloohol,  and  the  chloride  applied  in  a  weak  aolniion  at  gola- 
tlne.  The  ■olutioni  may  beqtplied  with  a  bmsh,  or  the  edges  of 
the  canvas  may  b*  tnined  np  to  form  a  dish,  and  the  eolntjons 
flowed  over  the  sorfoce.  Tbe  latter  ie  tbe  best  mode  of  applying 
tbe  developing  solotlao,  which  should  oonaiat  of  a  4-gn!n  solatlon 
of  gallic  acid. 

E.  D.  BiBD  aokihow  to  "get  photographic  spots  ont  of  photo- 
graphic prints  after  thev  ara  fixed."  Wo  do  not  quite  nndareland 
what  he  means  by  " pEiotographic  spots."  If  he  mesna  ailver 
steins,  a  little  solution  cf  cyanide  ol  potassium,  applied  with  a 


omel'e  hsir  pencil,  will  probably  sarve. 
H.  W.  D.— We  do  not  remember  the  ai"- 


I  of  M .  Jonta,  n< 


wllo  took  aome  interest  in'expJaining  the  working  of  tbe  u 

ami  psebably  give  yon  the   intormation.    Hia  address  Is  10, 

Uadea  Orove,  Feckham  Bye.  ,     ,        , 

B.  Bhodu.— 'Thank*.    As  a  role,  however,  conunnnloatlfaia  In 
verse  are  not  suitable  for  onr  oolnmne. 

Pboddcikq  BLUE'PEurM.— In  the  article  on  p.  34  of  onr  laat 
ntlmbar  on  this  enbject  there  Is  an  eiTor.  In  tbe  "  eeoond  soln- 
tlMi"  theproporttonaotwater  and  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  ragnlre 
transnoaitian,  making  water  two  onnoee,  and  ammonla-atrate 
sd  and  hrty  glaiiu. 
Tliauka  in  advance ;  prinla  have  not,  howaveri  arnvea 


t'SBBVABT  2,    1877.] 
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%ht  f  M^gP^lfic  i;cto,  J^ebrtiafrff  2,  1877. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  TN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

HovouBS  TO  Soiiirririo   Photoobaphkrs  ui  Fiianck — Non- 
SucoMt   or   TBI  TtLkfim    or     Viifus     Photogbapbs — 

A   SpBOIAL  GoRRriPOMDIIIT   IN    SCIBJITIFIC   C1ROLB8. 

Honours  to  Scieniijic  Photographers  in  France, — The 
acientitic  men  of  France  are  doing  honour  to  their  photo- 
graphic inTestigatorsjast  now.  The  Academic  des  Scievees 
has  elected  M.  Peligot,  the  president  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society,  to  be  preeident  of  the  Academies  and  M. 
Fiaean,  whose  name  is  well  known. as  an  early  worker 
at  Daguerreotype,  hss  been  nominated  vice-president. 
M.  Peligot  sncceeded  M.  Balard  in  the  fauteuil  at  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  and  has  presided  over  its 
meetings  and  deliberations  since  the  death  of  the  discoverer 
of  bromine.  M.  Fiseao's  name  is  known  to  most  photo- 
graphers as  one  who  worked  earnestly  to  convert  the 
Dagaerreotype  image  into  a  printing  block.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  perceive  that  in  order  to  perfect  a  process  of 
light-printing,  something  should  be  done  towards  producing 
a  cliche  or  block  from  which  further  examples  could  be 
produced.  Daguerreotype,  though  presenting  a  most 
Mautiful  and  delicate  result,  could  not  be  multiplied  in 
any  way.  For  every  image  that  is  desired  a  fresh  exposure 
18  necessary,  and  this  inconvenience  M.  Fiseau  set  himself 
to  overcome.  It  was  his  object  to  convert  the  Daguerreo- 
type image  into  a  block  from  which  impressions  could  be 
Soiled  in  ink.  Before,  however,  the  French  investigator 
ad  gone  very  far.  Fox  Talbot  had  convinced  experiment- 
alists that  his  method  of  producing  images  upon  a  trans- 
parent medium  was,  after  all,  the  most  promising  ;  and  so 
it  proved,  for  the  English  photographer  soon  distanced 
every  other  competitor  in  the  field.  For  Talbot^s  paper 
photographs,  which  could  be  printed  through,  and  thus 
made  to  serve  for  the  production  of  copies  equal  to  the 
original,  were  at  once  so  simple  of  preparation,  and  so 
perfsct  in  their  nature,  that  M.  Fizean  saw  there  was  little 
to  be  gained  just  then  by  pursuing  his  investigations,  and 
therefore  abandoned  them.  Lastly,  however,  sinoe  mechani- 
cal printing  has  made  such  rapid  strides,  M.  Fiaeau^s  process 
has  again  been  talked  of,  and  we  doubt  not  that  further 
experiments  will  be  made  in  the  matter  to  aecertain  whether 
or  not  some  practical  phototype  or  photo-engraving  process 
cannot  be  elaborated  to  vie  with  those  brought  forward 
now-a-days.  M.  Fiseau  did  a  great  deal  towards  developing 
a  mechanioal  process  from  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  and  if 
hot  a  practical  plan  could  be  elaborated,  it  would  offer 
many  advantages.  The  silver  plate  that  receives  the  image 
being  of  a  solid  unyielding  nature,  the  image  is  invariably 
sharper  and  more  true  than  that  secured  upon  a  spongy 
collodion  film,  and  hence,  for  scientific  purposes  especially, 
the  Daguerreotype  process  will  always  retain  a  place  among 
photographic  processes. 

Non-success  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  Photographs. — While 
on  the  subject  of  scientific  photographa,  we  may  mention 
that  rumoars  come  from  Paris  of  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  some  of  the  photographs  taken  during  the  Transit  of 
Venus.  These  pictures,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  were 
iecured  in  order  that  measurements  might  be  taken  from 
them,  and  for  this  reason,  seeing  the  minute  nature  of  the 
itpagee,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  distortion.  Unfortunately,  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case,  and  we  are  told  that  out  of  a 
thousand  plates  which  have  been  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope in  order  that  they  may  be  measured;  only  forty-seven 
have  given  satisfaction.  Unforeseen  difficulties  are  said  to 
have  arisen,  and  altogether  the  affair  is  not  progressing 
favourably.  Such  intelligence  as  this  is  most  deeply  to  be 
regretted  after  the  expense  and  labour  involved  in  securiog 
the  images.  The  French  savans,  it  may  be  remembered, 
extended  their  journies  to  Japan  to  secure  their  results,  and 


besides  the  many  thousands  of  pounds  expended  by  tlw 
French  Government  in  fitting  out  and  transporting  the 
expeditions,  there  are  the  devotion  and  labours  of  the  gentle- 
men who  took  part  in  the  investigations  to  be  considered. 
In  respect  to  the  work  of  our  countrymen,  but  very  little 
has  transpired,  outside  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
beyond  the  first  news  that  the  measurements  were  pro- 
gressing favourably.  We  trust  we  shall  not  be  deemed 
impatient  if  we  express  a  hope  that  some  intelligence  may 
soon  reach  us  of  tne  results  which  the  Transit  of  Venus 
observations  have  yielded,  for  it  is  now  just  two  years  that 
the  records  were  secured.  It  was  said  that  Russia,  by  reason 
of  the  skill  and  practice  of  its  mathematicians,  would  be  the 
first  to  present  us  with  the  results  of  the  international 
observations  ;  but  as  yet  not  a  sign  has  been  made  by  any 
of  the  savans  engaged  in  the  calculations. 

A  Special  Correspondent  in  Scientific  Circles, — It  is  seldom 
that  the  general  public  take  much  interest  in  scientific 
proceedings,  at  any  rate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  employ 
special  reporters,  as  they  did,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Transit  of  Venus  jast  alluded  to.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
doubtless,  the  fact  that  scientific  phenomena  are  rarely  put 
forward  in  a  manner  to  be  popularly  appreciated.  One 
great  point  in  the  success  of  Faraday  as  a  lecturer  was, 
doubtless,  the  circumstance  that  he  had  a  happy  manner  of 
expressing  a  diy  scientific  fact  in  interesting  and  homely 
language.  As  a  rule,  however,  science  is  presented  in  too 
abstruse  a  form  to  be  generally  appreciated  ;  and  a  pheno-  ■ 
menon  must  be  a  popular  one  indeed  to  secure  a  good  place 
in  the  newspapers.  Nevertheless,  opportunities  do  occur 
when  special  reports  on  scientific  matters  are  eagerly  looked 
forward  to,  ana  when  early  news  is  so  desirable  as  to  call 
for  the  services  of  that  energetic  being — the  special  corres- 
pondent. With  such  men  as  these,  nothing  seems  im- 
Sossible;  and  as  instances  of  their  invasions  into  the 
omain  of  science  are  rare,  we  may  be  permitted  to  cite  a 
case  which  came  under  Mr.  James  Glaisher's  notice  some 
years  ago.  As  everybody  knows,  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich  is  sacred  ground ;  visitors,  it  is  true,  are  per- 
mitted at  certain  times,  and  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
view  some  of  the  rooms  and  laboratories  about  the  place ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  establish  mentis  kept  hermetically 
sealed,  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  whose  profane 
footsteps  are  not  allowed  to  tread  the  hallowed  chambers. 
A  solemn  silence  reigns  throughout  this  temple  of  science, 
only  broken  by  the  tick  of  clockwork  and  the  regular  beat 
of  pendulums.  The  assistants  quietly  record  their  observa- 
tions and  make  their  calculations ;  such  work  needing  little 
interchange  of  words  or  conversation.  On  the  occasion  of 
which  we  speak,  the  staff  happened  to  be  unusually  busy, 
for  an  unprecedented  shower  of  meteors  had  been  predicted, 
and  to  record  the  number  of  these  was  the  arduous  task  of 
all  concerned.  The  shower  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  news- 
papers in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  thus  a  public,  as  well 
as  scientific,  interest  attached  to  the  phenomenon.  At  mid- 
night the  fiery  shower  began,  and  the  heavens  were  for  hours 
studiously  watched  by  expert  sentinels.  It  was  a  clear,  still 
night,  every  star  shining  forth  from  the  skies,  and  silently 
and  rapidly  the  Astronomer- Royal  and  his  assistants  pursued 
their  work.  The  small  hours  of  the  morning  still  found 
them  at  their  labourt*,  and  four  o^clock  struck  before  the  last 
of  the  stars  had  fallen  from  heaven.  ^*  That  makes  7521  up 
to  four  o^clock  precisely,*'  said  one  of  the  assistants,  half 
aloud.  '*  I  beg  your  pardon:  how  many  did  you  say?" 
returned  a  voice  unexpectedly  from  behind  him.  The 
assistant  turned  and  found  a  stranger,  and  a  total  stranger. 
How  the  latter  came  to  be  there  no  one  knew  ;  so  suddenly 
had  he  appeared  that  he  might  have  fallen  from  the  skies, 
only  he  did  not  look  like  a  star.  **  7521,**  repeated  the 
assistant,  all  amazement ;  **  but  who  are  you — where  did  you 
come  from  ?  **  The  stranger  carefully  noted  the  information, 
and  then  said,  very  quietly,  **  Thank  you,  thank  you  very 
much  indeed !  I  am  a  special  correspondent  on  the  New 
]  York  Ileraldy    How  the  stranger  got  there,  how  he  had 
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iofletuMthe  immti*  far  mmm Ume,  I  lei  ibe  liquid  nm 
oC  Myi  wte«  ■it^naMirj  mir  fl»r«?T  fnttiii  fj^ide  nolattoo. 
Madit^rnm0tthfjfr>yt^wwHhw$ii0gr.  ftbo«Id  the  image 
^vr  fW  tre««MAf  fiWMM  utin  t/y>  «p«^|iie  wid  deoiie, 
tb0t  nf^mmem  ommc  W  UMlersdbm  *  iii^.^>Ad  time,  milr 
«r*,  nrM  l>t  teJe/m  t^   aiUvir  tlk<(  ilm   to  dry  before 


7i-t  ««^i<A  ^4  tim  46(3t<M  «^<^  «  d/M  fthn  in  thin 
w*jr  ifWffM  v>  hi^  M^iT^  «i«r]i|^4<».  tkm  irhere  the  eilrer 

Aa  ^iut  lim  ma$f  f^^Af^  %  fexwd^*^  %o  leM^e  the  gf  Me 
f*"*^ /^f***^*^  /  ^^  >**««*  >>  Wj^eiiMd  more  thm 
«*«,  rt  V^"^'***'V'*^*^**H»*«'*w».  to^eoirtthe 
■ttrpuE  <rf  Oi.^  |4eMr  y:i!i  ir«nM.,  im^  «A«t  tfce  K#|irfd  may 
•ot  Wtmmi  ^At0c  ^^.  I  Mtey  .<«jid  m^<»akm  to  f  he  ^ir««m- 
iJ«-«  tliat  ta««  tgM;  <^  «  l^en*  Ui*«m4  m  thk  way  ie 
^tmd  tfi  a  r«r7  fialfkaUc  mmmi^  ;  iit  «MMMa  a  yt^lowitth 
ttii«e.  vfoda,  a«  erefy  jMnaeUMi  ammi  AM^/ire«  /l«ld«  far 
better  priote  than  iMw  yommmf^  a  M«kh  t^Mie. 


T£JCK£  AMD  TBUTHS,* 
[A  CovTaasAfioa  Barvaav  Docfoa  amd  Asntr,] 
Sciss.— Operaling  Boom  at  Haetiog*,  White  and  FUber's 

Galleiy. 

Artist,  Now,  Doctor,  how  woald  yoa  lilu  to  appear  in 
tiiis  photograph  ? 

Doet4fr,  Well,  make  it  a«  yoa  think  a  doctor  shoald  look 
in  a  pictare. 

Artist,  Bat  there  are  a  variety  of  expreMioDs :  shall  it 
be  the  one  yoa  woald  arnqme  on  being  called  ap  at  mid- 
night, or  that  at  the  recorery  of  jour  patient  ? 

Doctat.  I  shoald  prefer  that  smile  of  satisfaction  one 
wonld  be  likely  to  exhibit  on  teceiving  the  amoont  of  a  bill 
he  had  considered  loet. 

Artist,  You  have  some  experience  in  that  line,  doabtless. 
Now,  I  like  doctors.  If  I  were  not  an  artist,  I  would 
rather  be  a  doctor  than  a  gOTcmor ! 

Doctor,  I  think  the  profession  of  doctor  is  the  most  use- 
ful of  the  two. 

_  Artist,  Of  the  three,  you  mean.  Now,  see  here,  a  doctor 
IS  more  useful  than  a  gOYernor,  and  an  artist  is  more  useful 
Ulan  a  doctor ! 

Doctor,  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  make  that  out. 
Don't  you  think  that  will  be  difficult  to  prove  ? 

Artist,  Difficult?    Oh,  no:  governors  would  die  without 
doctors,  and  doctors  only  make  men  fit  for  the  artist ;    and 
then  you  know  the  works  of  doctors  die  in  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  by  artists'  works  the  bodies  of  men  live  for  ever. 
Now  sit  down,  please. 

Doctor,  Quite  an  argument,  indeed.  You  have  been  very 
successful  in  business  here,  I  am  told. 

Artist,  Quite  so ;  our  business  has  assumed  greater  propor- 
tions than  we  anticipated  in  the  outset.     We  started  without 
a    specimen,   and   it  was  uphill   work  for  awhile.    Ah, 
Doctor!  specimens  are  in  demand  even  in  the  medical 
profession. 

Doctor,  Good  ones,  you  mean,  of  oourse  ?  But  is  not  the 
reputation  of  your  photographs  due  somewhat  to  the  fact 
that  they  so  often  flatter  the  originals  ? 

Artist,  Very  likely ;  of  course  we  take  out  the  wrinkles, 
if  there  are  any,  as  the  camera  makes  them  appear  harder 
than  in  the  original.  Then  we  straighten  the  nose,  if  it 
needs  it,  and  smooth  aWay  the  harsh  lines.  Once  in  awhile 
we  run  across  a  party  who  orders  them  to  be  left  in,  but  this 
is  seldom  the  case. 

Doctor,  Are  your  customers,  as  a  general  thing,  exaotiuff 
and  hard  to  please  ? 

Artist,  Some  of  them  are.  Look  this  way,  please.  As  a 
matter  of  oourse,  they  all  want  to  be  made  good-looking. 
For  insUnoe,  about  a  year  ago  a  lady  desired  a  photograph 

•  Fhot0grajphic  Timet, 


of  henelf  to  look  as  near  like  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  as  posnble. 
She  was  Tery  fleshy,  and  just  the  opposite  of  what  she 
wanted  the  camera  to  make  her  in  the  picture.  Here  was  a 
case  where  we  must  be  untrue  to  nature,  or  lose  the  trade. 
We  oiAde  the  pictare.  It  was  unlike  Siddons  in  everything 
bat  position.  We  then  sliced  the  arms  down  to  proper  siae, 
took  the  superfluous  flesh  off  the  face,  tapered  down  the. 
waist,  and  rounded  off  the  form  to  order,  and  the  lady  was 
perfectly  charmed  with  the  result.  Now  turn  the  head  so. 
Jxtctor,  Bat  this  must  have  boon  an  isolated  case. 
Artist.  Not  at  all.  We  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  by 
Means  of  photography,  and  the  resources  of  our  art  are  atill 
oofathomed.  Not  long  since,  a  young  man  died  suddenly, 
who  had  nerer  had  a  sitting  for  a  picture  of  any  kind.  Hjs 
i^MBily  were  y^ij  anxious  to  get  some  kind  of  a  portrait. 
We  went  to  the  houses  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  good 
oegatire  of  the  features  and  general  expression  of  the  dead 
ouui  (the  friends  said  the  oorpse  looked  very  natural) ;  of 
eoorae  thfl  eves  were  wanting.  We  eliminated  everything 
deathly  in  the  negative,  put  in  the  eyes,  and  finished  it  in 
crayon,  and  when  the  tamily  looked  upon  the  finished 
portrait,  ther  pronounced  it  perfect  in  every  particular. 
Are  you  tired,  Doctor  ? 

Doctor,  Oh!  no.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  men  are  as  hard  to 
please  as  women  ? 

Artist,  Yes,  and  sometimes  more  so.  Some  of  the  men 
who  engage  sittings  are  quite  fussy  about  the  shape, 
position,  and  general  appearance,  and  often  desire  a  second 
or  third  sitting,  because  some  piece  of  wardrobe  was  not 
properly  adiusted  to  their  taste. 

Doctor,  How  do  you  manage  to  get  along  with  such 
people  ? 

ArtvU.  That  is  quite  a  trade  in  itself.  We  agree  to  give 
them  sittings  until  they  are  suited  ;  but  some  of  them  never 
are ;  but  as  we  require  a  deposit  when  the  negative  is  made, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  shut  off  those  who  sit  just  to  see  how 
they  look.  There  now,  all  ready ;  wink  as  much  as  you 
please.    {Plate  exposed,"] 

Doctor,  I  was  thinking  during  the  exposure  why  it 
happens  that  while  the  photograph  is  true  to  nature  in 
regard  to  form,  that  the  white  seems  too  light  and  the  dark 
too  dark.     How  do  you  explain  this  ? 

Artint.  While  I  am  developing  this  plate  I  will  place  in 
your  hands  Dr.  YogePs  opinion  on  that  subject,  as  he  is  the 
highest  known  authority. 

[Artist  disappears  and  Doctor  reads."] 
**  Critically  speaking,  the  photograph  does  not  represent 
the  exact  order  of  light  and  shade  one  finds  in  nature. 
Light  objects  require  a  short  exposure,  dark  ones  longer, 
and  as  both  must  be  taken  together,  it  is  not  always  easy 
for  the  operator  to  get  a  good  picture.  He  must  select  a 
tasteful  position,  and  secure  a  good  expression  of  the  face  ; 
but  this  expression  is  ever  varying  from  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, so  that  the  photographer  is  not  necessarily  to 
blame.*' 
[Artist  returns,'] 

Doctor,  I  should  judge  from  this  that  harmony  should 
exist  between  complexion  and  costume  in  order  to  secure  the 
most  favourable  results. 

Artist.  That's  just  it.  Doctor.  True,  we  can  control  the 
light  much  better  than  we  did  a  few  years  ago ;  but  where 
the  face  is  very  white  the  dress  should  notbe  very  dark. 
We  have  such  cases  very  often,  and,  of  course,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  usually 
the  dress,  as  the  face  is  considered  the  feature  in  a  picture 
If  people  would  study  this  in  regard  to  sittings,  they  would 
secure  more  pleasing  pictures. 

Doctor,  And  the  business  of  furnishing  people  with  copies 
of  their  loveliness,  you  say,  is  increasing  ? 

Artist,  Increasing  every  year.  There  is  absolutely  no 
limit  to  progress  in  the  art,  so  that  a  year  hence  every- 
body may  want  a  new  pictare. 

Doctor,  You  say  the  proo£i  will  be  ready  to-morrow. 
Well,  I  will  send  a  boy  in  for  them. 
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Artiit.  BxooM  me,  Doctor,  but  »  proof  ii  an  nnflniihed 
piotDra.    and    tadm  qaicklj  ;   and   lUthoagh   maDj  of  oar 

Eatroni  hare  tsksa  tho  proofi  to  (howlheir  rijeudB,  jti  we 
an  alwayifslC  that  it  wu  oot  juat  to  them  or  to  oarwlTM, 
for  ID  many  inrtancM  we  bare  knowD  the  proofi  to  fade 
before  the  party  moet  ialeieeted  had  aeen  them  ;  besidei,  it 
does  QOt  coireolly  repieeent  the  pictare  ■■  it  will  appear  when 
Gniifaed,  aod  maBt  cooMqaeotlj  laiiieprewat  onr  work. 
To  BToid  tbie,  oqr  ooetonen  oome  now  to  the  gallery  to 
intpect  their  proofo. 

ikulor.  All  riKbt;  no  oca  oan  blame  a  workman  for 
guarding  hia  work  until  it  ia  finiahed.    Qood  daj. 

[ExU  Doetor.1 

AN  OLD  BATH. 


one  grain  of  eilrer.  Mr,  Qi«eDe  tuad  a  bath  aatorated,  or 
added  iodide  ai  long  as  it  would  diiMlve,  aotil  there  was  a 
■ediment  at  the  bottom.  Mr.  Drammood  had  lued  gelatioe 
to  get  rid  of  the  water  ia  the  collodion,  atill  there  wonld 
be  pinholsa.  He  had  put  three  or  foar  onnoea  of  water  in 
a  bottle,  ponr«d  bis  ailver  bath  into  the  aame,  filtered,  Died, 
and  found  the  pinholea  had  all  diMppearad. 


VIOLET  GLASS  FOR  STUDIOS. 
BEFERBtNO  to  the  statemeota  of  M.  S«oteUari  regardingtbe 
use  of  violet  gtaaa,  Mr.  Gaffield,  of  Boaton,  U.S.,  writing  to 
our  Philadelphia  ooatemporary,  laya ; — 

"  I  have  onlr  to  aay  that  auoh  a  claim  ia  in  entire  con- 
tradiction of  all  mj  experiments  for  the  laat  nine  yeara 
with  colonrlees  glasaea  of  many  kinda  and  glaaaes  of  all 


»r  ».  P.  oami.* 
bath  be  orer-iodiied  ?  haa  been  one  of  the  ,  <">''""•■     My  experimenta  have  all  been  made  with  paper 
"    '  ty  for  the  laet  two   Mnaitiied  with  chloride  of  silver.    The  poorea*  '''— '  "* 
/»..  .~«_~  ^h,^^.  'colonrleaa  iilaaa.  ani  evon  thoae  kitida  which  1 


Kiphen  haa  been  that  what  haa  been  called  a-'piohole"   changed  to  a  yellowish  or  purple  tinge  by  exposure  of  years 
tb  ia  an  over-iodi»=d  bath.     Mr.  Hall'i  able  paper  on  this   *«  sunlight,   will  transmit  a  much  larger  amount  of  the 
anbjeot  at  onr  last  meetingt  illnrtratod  to  us  that  it  ia  not '  ol»en"'»l  "J"  fiau  t^«  ™oat  actinic  of  the  really  coloured 


■objecti  of  diacnaiion  before  onr  Sooiety  for  the  last  two  I  MiBitiied  with  chloride  of  silver.    The  poorest  kind  of 
■      B  meeting!.      The  Rsneral   opinion  amontr  photo-    ""^''^f'*"  B^>   "uJ  evon  those  kitids  which  have  been 

_  1 v_  °    .!.-.    _L^  !.__    !._.■      .11    »    ,  11  „:    '     ■     •■     nhmviwl  tn  i  val 

le  paper 

iodide  of  ailMr  which  cansM  pinholea.  Iodide  of  ailvTr,"!^  glMMl,  the' blue  and  violet. 
exoest  of  Ihe  amount  dinolved  in  the  aolation,  will  preci-  |  "  ^.^^^,  "»?,"<"■  """^e  any  eipenmenta  with  iodide  or 
Piute  to  the  bottom,  ot  can  be  filtered  out ;  hot  no  amount  1  bwmide  of  silver,  and  I  shall  not  have  time  with  my  pro- 
of filterlna  will  cure  a  "pinbola"  bath  seat  occupations  to  make  acy  before  the  publication  of 
If  it  ia  not  iodide  of^8il«r,  what  'a  it;  and  can  it  bo  ?■*"•■  "**'  nnmber.  1  have  no  idea  that  any  different 
avoided  ?  We  are  .11  aware  of  the  tronble  it  has  oauwd  na,  I  ''*"''"  *.^"  J?"  »tt"ned,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  photo- 
and  if  it  can  be  avoided,  it  will  confer  a  great  boon  upon  grap^er  in  Bfwton  who  'takes  any  stock ;  m  the  eo-called 
the  photographer.  I  will  sUte  that  I  am  aiing  '  '.n-nt-mn  wl„^K  ,.  «„1  .„  l,^  ^.,„nf«^  ,.  «•««« 
negative  batii  I  uied  fifteen  years  ^o.  '" 
bad  copioQS  additions  to  it  in  the  >' 

•ndwate;;  BadIcan*asnrevouithu.»^M.^..v.  K'"""-"'      .-     ■  „n  .     ,  .^    r   ,-. 

great  many  time.,  and  has  had  all  the  ills  the  bath  ia  heir  to ;    '''"""■  -^^.P^^  '=«°t-  <'*."'? ''«'''  "?«■  ,     c      ■     , 

alio  it  haa  been  doaed  and  doctored  by  all  the  known  P'1**®^  in  mathematical  terms  the  amount  of  chemical 
remedies,  but  for  the  \vt  five  or  aix  yean  I  have  adopted  '"flueuM  "ut  off  by  coloured  gkss,  but  I  should  think  that 
bat  one  practice,  as  follows : -Pour  the  solution  into  "ole*  gl«M  wouW  transmit  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  leas 
an  evaporating  dish,  and  put  in  enough  of  bicarbonate  of    Uiwanv  colourless  glass. 

soda  solution  to  make  it  slightly  alkaline,  and  cTaporate     ,     Under  the  ciMumstanoea,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 

— .ugh  by  hert  to  dtiTc  off  the  alcohol  and  ether;  when    tte  resaarkable  effects  named  under  violet  glsM.    As  Pro- 

"  '-  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  ;  I  f*",".'  '*'*'^!'!'°S.*".7!'  ^^!  ^'^\  "•  *"   *"''"  "  committed 


■invention,'  which  ia  said  to  be  patented  in  Fraace. 
■'  I  would  like  to  add,  that  in  a  series  of  photo-metrical 


.e  .hSpe  of  nitrate  of  silver  uiperimen^  made  by  Professor  Frederic  B.  SUmpao 
t  has  ^n  full  of  pinholea  a  '  "If""  J?  ^^^^'  'l^  '?"°'*  P"P^«  °'  "»'«'  S"*"  ***  «' 
I  thR  ill.  .h«  h.11.^.  h«!r  tn .    iibout  90  per  cent,  of  the  light  raya.    I  have  never  y, 


cool,  add  water  to  bring  it 

then  *UD  it  for  ten  or  twelre  houra ;  let  it  stand  until  il 

settled  mifeetly  clear ;  filtei,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

It  will  require  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  ;  but  do  not  add 
tbe  acid  until  after  it  haa  been  filtered,  as  the  acid  will 
dissolve  tbe  dirt  and  foul  matter,  whicb  will  filter  out  when 
nenlral.  I  hare  not  taken  any  other  method  to  get  rid  of 
what  is  called  exoess  oF  iodide  in  the  bath  for  tbe  lost  fire 
^eara ;  and  I  do  Dot  beliere  it  is  necessary  to  preoipitala.the 
.^:^^»r  .:i— ;.,  .u.  v...i,      1 1,...,  not  diaoovered  but  what 


iodide  of  li 


n  the  bath. 


I  can  dip  as  many  plates  in  the  batb  by  this  process  of 
purifjiag  as  I  used  to  when  I  prsotised  the  old  method  of 
predpilating  iodide  of  silver  by  adding  water  to  Ihe  bath. 

In  the  minntea  of  the  meeting  as  published  in  the 
WaUni  Photographic  Nact  for  June,  I  am  reported  to  have 
said  that  I  used  washed  iodide  of  silver  to  iodise  the  bath  ; 
it  shonld  have  been  credited  to  Mr.  Hall,  1  dissohe  iodide 
of  potassium  in  water,  and  add  directly  to  thtf  bath.  The 
quantity  the  bath  will  take  up  is  so  very  small,  there  is  no- 
use  in  going  to  the  trouble  to  prepare  Hashed  iodide 
of  silver.  One  grain  of  iodide  of  potaasiam  will  saturate 
tbirly-two  ounces  of  forty-grain  bath  ;  that  quantity  cannot 
injure  it  when  a  bath  which  has  been  in  eouatant  use  for 
years,  and  has  had  Ihoosands  of  plates  dipped  into  it,, 
remains  in  good  working  order  now,  and  ia  better  than 
a  new  one. 

Tbe  members  then  discnssed  the  subject  at  some  length- 
Question  by  a  membet :  How  many  plates  can  be  immersed 
in  a  bath  before  Dinholes  appear?  Mr.  Oreene  said  be  bad 
dipped  one  hundred  5  by  8  plates  in  a  7  by  9  bath.  Mr. 
Smith  said  he  used  Ihree-qnarlera  of  a  grain  of  iodide  to 


by  him,  or  that  iodide  and  bromide  salts  are  more  sensible 
to  violet  raya  than  chloride  of  silrer,  with  which  the  expe- 
riments of  Mr.  Gaffield  were  made.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  aome  competent  person  to  seek  the  truth,  for  it 
interests  the  whole  photographic  community.' 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  '  competent  person '  sug- 
gested by  my  Irieud,  Prof.  Stebbing,  but  for  my  own 
gratification,  and  as  soon  as  I  find  opportunity,  I  hope  to 
make  a  few  experiments  on  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
under  colourieas  and  coloured  glasses,  and  will  oommuni- 
cate  the  results  to  you." 


laslaaEidOB*. 


FhatosiapMe  Assodatiotii 


Fkoduciho  a  Labob  PHOiooaAPB — At  a  meetiug  of  the 
Philadelphia  Fbotographio  Sooiety,  at  the  request  of  one 
of  the  members,  Mr.  Olemmoos  gave  an  interesting  aoooant 
af  the  maonei  in  which  he  successfully  albnmenized  a  single 
theet  ot  paper  measuring  10  feet  7  inches  by  20  inches,  wbioh 
was  afterwards  used  for  a  mammoth  print  ot  the  Centennial 
Qcouods  from  QoOTge's  Hill.  A  wooden  dish  was  conetracted, 
11^  fbet  long  by  27}  inchee  wide ;  this  was  first  punted  white 
inude,  then  coated  with  shellac,  and  floally  waxed,  puie  bees- 
wax being  well  ruboed  into  the  seams  by  means  of  a  large  piece 
of  cork.  Xhe  salted  albumen  was  now  ponred  in,  cofenng  the 
bottom  to  the  depth  of  about  iV  of  an  inch  all  over,  and  it 
required  the  whites  of  125  doion  eggs.  The  paper,  after  being 
floated,  was  carefiilly  lifted  offbytwupenons,  and  secured  to  a 
long  pole  by  its  upper  edge,  galTSQizad  iron  tacks  being  iised 
fbrthls  purpose.  Seven  difTereot  negatives,  i>aeh  18  by  22 
inches,  were  nsed  in  the  ptintiag,  tb«  edge  of  e*ch  being 
bleo'led  with  care  into  tbat  of  its  fallow.  For  making  the 
n^ativea,  the  baok  comblnatfoa  ni  a  21-lnch  Boss  symmeirical 
Iwu,  42  inekea  fooos,  was  found  to  be  the  only  lens  at  hand 
nring  the  required  field  and  d*&nitiou.  Photographed  bj 
r.(i)atak)Utt,Eaq. 
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THE  COFFEE  PROCESS  AGAIN. 
The  coffee  dry  process  seems  more  than  erer  a  faToarite, 
especially  with  amateurs  abroad.  Colonel  Baratti,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  the  early  workers  with  this  process  ; 
while  many  other  distinguished  amateurs  on  theContinent^ 
with  the  late  M.  de  Constant  at  their  head,  seem  never  to 
tire  of  singing  its  praises.  A  correspondent  in  Switserland 
lately  sent  us  some  examples  of  the  process  which,  by  reason 
of  their  depth,  vigour,  and  richness,  were  equal  to  the  best 
wet-plate  photographs,  and  now  both  M.  Haakman,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Photographic  Society  at  Amsterdam,  and  M. 
Victor  Angerer,  a  well-known  Viennese  photographer,  bear 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  process. 

M.  Haakman  says  he  has  given  some  attention  to  dry 
plates,  for,  as  he  practises  photography  simplv  for  pleasure, 
these  are  generally  more  convenient  to  use  than  wet  films. 
He  has  tried,  he  tells  us,  tannin,  tea,  tobacco,  morphine,  and 
several  other  substances  in  the  preparation  of  his  dry  films  ; 
but  none  of  these,  to  his  thiuKing,  afford  such  clean  and 
satisfactorv  films  as  coffee. 

M.  Haakman  prepares  his  plates  in  the  simplest  manner; 
and  although  we  have  several  times  published  formulas  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  coffee  plates,  our  readers  may. 
like  to  know  the  precise  plan  followed  by  M.  Haakman 
His  coffee  solution  is  made  up  of 

Boiling  water         100  cub.  cents. 

Pure  Java  coffee  (burnt)    ...         5  grammes 
White  sugar,  dissolved  in  a 

little  water  ...       2^        „ 

This  infusion,  when  cold,  is  poured  twice  over  the 
sensitized  collodion  films,  which  are  then  dried. 


FADED  LICHTDRUCK  PRINTS. 
Some  discussion  arose  a  little  while  ago  upon  the  stability 
of  pigment  or  carbon  photographs,  and  it  was  proved 
beyond  dispute  that  some  of  the  colours  employed  in  the 
production  of  these  pictures  were  liable  to  nide  or  bleach. 
An  objection  of  the  same  kind  has  been  lodged  against 
Lichtdruck  prints,  and  a  case  is  mentioned  in  the 
Mittheilungen  which  certainly  brings  home  the  charge  of 
instability  in  the  case  of  a  certain  batch  of  such  prints. 
Photographers  who  have  taken  up  collotype  printing  have 
become  callous,  we  suppose,  in  respect  to  the  ink  and 
pigments  that  they  employ,  and,  in  their  endeavour  to 
secure  delicate  and  fine  gnulations,  make  use  of  colours 
whose  charms  are  fleeting. 
In  a  recent  number  of  his  joomal.  Dr.  Vogel  tellB  ns 


that,  the  other  day,  comparing  some  Lichtdruck  prints, 
preserved  in  hia  portfolio,  with  pictures  of  the  same  kind 
which  had  been  m  a  photographer's  show  case  for  some 
time,  he  was  astounded  to  see  the  marked  change 
these  latter  had  underaone  from  the  continued  action  of 
daylight  They  had;  Sni  of  all,  lost  the  warm  brown  tone 
they  originally  possessed,  and  then  gradually  changed  to 
a  grey,  me  high  lights  becoming  even  yellow. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  avoii  the  use  of  fleeting  colourP| 
and  photographers  must  do  so  if  they  wish  the  public  to 
believe  in  the  ioalterability  of  their  productions  ;  unfortu- 
nately many  of  the  cheaper  and  more  delicate  pigments  to 
be  purchased  in  commerce  are  very  liable  to  bleach  in 
sunlight. 

'     FASHIONS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Ma.  FiTZGiBBOH,  in  his  Practical  Photographer,  thinks  that 
the  journals  have  hitherto  been  negligent  in  failing  to 
apprise  the  profession  of  the  prevailing  fashions  in  size  and 
fitting  of  photographic  portraits,  and  gives  the  following 
as  the  styles  at  present  fashionable  in  America : — 

Ca&d  Mounts. 
^  The  most  generally  used  is  thick  or  heavy  round  corners, 
light  buff,  dark  buff,  green,  grey,  white,  or  rose  tint. 

A  finer  quality  of  cards  are  light  buff,  dark  buff,  white  and 
amber,  with  broad,  red  borders. 

Another  first-class  card  mount  is  white,  cream,  opal,  silver 
grey,  rose  tint,  violet,  primrose,  green,  fawn,  steel  grey  or 
drab. 

The  most  fashionable  colors  of  enamelled  are  chocolate, 
white  with  gilt  and  tinted  lines,  pearl,  pink,  buff,  green,  rose 
tint,  and  primrose. 

The  finest  quality,  and  fashionable,  is  the  cream,  pink, 
pearl,  buff  or  green,  with  gilt  lines.  Also,  white,  primrose, 
green,  pearl,  pink,  black  or  chocolate,  with  broad  gilt  and 
red'  borders. 

The  tinted  backs,  fine  quality,  are  becoming  very  popular 

TBI      OABrSBT 

mostly  used  has  round  corners  with  figured  and  tinted 
backs ;  white,  pearl,  pink  green,  and  primrose  enamelled 
backs  and  unenamelled  faces,  with  broad  gilt  borders.  The 
finest  used,  and  most  popular  at  present,  are  black  or 
chocolate  colour,  enamellea  on  both  sides,  with  broad  gilt . 
borders. 

The  colours  most  in  demand  for  a  cheaper  card  mount  are 
amber,  green,  pink  and  violet,  with  gilt  lines ;  also  black, 
maroon,  or  dark  green  enamelled  backs,  and  unenamelled 
amber  coloured  face. 

Sleeps  mounts  of  all  sizes  hold  their  popularity,  and  there 
is  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  same  usea.  The  most  popular 
and  desirable  colours  are  white,  light  and  dark  buff,  amber, 
pink,  rose,  green,  and  violet.  The  most  expensive  are  the 
fawn,  drab,  or  steel  grey.  The  lines  on  those  mounts  are 
purple  or  red.    Victoria  size,  very  few  are  used. 

THB      PBOMBHADB 

generally  are  square  corners.  The  finest  and  most  fashion- 
able are  the  pink,  pearl,  and  chocolate,  silt  edges.  The 
next  are  amber,  white,  light  buff,  with  red  edges  bevelled. 

SOMBTHIHG      NBW. 

The  imperial  and  boudoir  cards.  The  most  fashionable 
colours  are  white,  amber,  pearl,  tea,  granite,  blue,  or  grey 
with  round  corners. 

THB      OATBBSOB 

Ferro  holder  is  something  new  also.  They  are  very  neat 
and  attractive,  and  are  of  different  tints. 

STBBBOSOOPB      VOUNTS 

range  in  popular  colours  like  the  card  mounts.  Three  and 
a-half  by  seven  is  still  the  popular  size,  although  a  good 
many  of  the  others  are  sold. 

MATS  OV  ALL  SIZBS. 

Most  popular  colour  is  white.  Gre^  is  also  a  favourite 
tint.    Black  and  ohoooUte  are  ooming  into  fashion. 
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HINTS  IXJ  AMATEUR  CHEK[ST8.  |  FRENCH  CORBESPONIJENCE. 

The  following  adrioe  to  young  chemists,  giren  bv  Mr.  W  '  U.  Boivih  oh  Carbon  FiUNTiMa  :  Tiib  Difference  be- 
W.  Goodwin  in  a  work  on  AoBlyuB  jnat  pabliahed  in  i  tween  Weak  and  Strono  Liqut— A  New  and  Facile 
America,  is  ao  applicable  to  the  cue  of  photognpben,  I  ENLADGina  Foocess— M,  Boissomhas'  Studies  of  Cuil- 
tbftt  we  commend  it  heartily  to  all  our  jouager  readera:—  j      dkeh— Foiuiic  Acid  Detelopeb  Modified. 

"  Cleaoliiieui  ii  of  the  utmost  import»nce.  Never  put  \  1  think  that  the  readers  of  the  Photoorapbic  News  *ill 
away  anything  dirty.  It  takes  twice  the  time  to  cleanse  Q"*  ^K^^J*?  *"  retdiag  a  note  which  I  have  juat  reeeired 
glass  resseh  when  chemicaU  have  dried  on  them  than  it  'rom  M.  Boivin  repmfmg  the  difference  ol  sensiUvenMS 
doe«  if  washed  direcUy  after  they  are  done  with.  Many  !  ««ting  between  biohromatad  m.sture  and  chlonde  rf- 
persons  have  thrown  away  bita  of  dirty  apparatus  which  «l"r  paper  employed  usually  in  the  pholometoM.  AU 
STey  wonld  have  looked  upon  with  pride  had  they  polished  photographers  occnpied  m  carbon  printing  must  have  re- 
them  before  putting  them  away.  Do  everyUimg  and  (narked  that  the  sensitivenew  of  the  tissue  they  empb^  is 
arrange  everything  in  order.  Never  be  in  a  hurry  or  »ei7  variable,  according  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  vanot 
aurry  ■  serious  accidents  may  occur  at  timee  through  not  ,  and  the  amount  of  bichromate  salt  contained  in  the  mate- 
keeping  cool.  Have  a  place  for  everythinB,  and  put  every-  I  rial-  The  chlonde  of  silver  paper  is,  however,  far  more 
thing  in  its  place.  It  ii  a  good  plan  to  make  a  list  of  aU  open  to  influences,  and  sometimes  a  photographic  acUon 
apparatus  and  materials  required  for  the  experiments  which  wil  be  rewarited  (after  a  certain  exposure)  in  the  tiaaue, 
wo  to  engage  the  attention.  Satisfy  yourself  beforehand  "jwle  ^^^  chloride  of  silver  has  apparenUy  undergone  no 
why  you  do  everything,  and  never  be  content  with  making    change  at  all. 

a  thing  merely  do,  if  it  is  not  done  properly.  Badly  fitting  .  A  very  impwtant  point  resulta  from  th«  observation  ;  it 
oorka,  requiring  lutes  or  seaiing-wai  to  stop  the  leaks,  '■,  tf^at  m  a  bright  l^ht  it  is  neceasaiy  to  prolong  the  ai- 
muat  notbe  suJfered  at  any  time  ;  another  should  be  fitl^  |  po-i™  *?  *  *»'?''  "'^'^^  on  the  photometric  scafe,  and  in 
Uany  a  serious  explosion  baa  occurred  far  want  of  these  !  »  *«k  Ught  the  «pwiure  should  cwse  at  a  low  number, 
precautions.  In  all  cases  use  the  simplest  form  of  appa-  '  For  mst^ce,  a  clichd  marked  No.  3  on  the  photometno 
ntns  for  an  experiment,  unnecessary  cumplications  are  K«le,  ^^d  gi^g  »  g«>d  print  in  fifteen  mmntes  Uni& 
oonfnamg  i-  '  j  r  ^^^^  ^  pnnted  scarcely  up  to  No.  3  degree,  if  as  much 

m  1.  I  1       .        I  ■        .  lu  J  as  thirty  or  forly  minutes  are  required  to  furnish  au  im- 

rake  careful  notes  of  expenmenta  as  they  proceed,  on  ^^„l  „  ^.n  the  contrary,  th^  light  is  brighter  than 
paper  or  in  a  rough  not*-book.  Dr  Hofman  usea  to  say  ^^^  ^^j  ^^  ^;  j^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^j^  ^^  neoeaaiiy  to  yield 
"The  scrap  of  paper  weU  stained  *"h  acids  is  of  much  j  ^  -^^  ^^^g^  ^^^^  exposure  must  be  conOnued  tiU  So.  3 
gr«ater  value  tian  the  half  worked-out  though  clean  notes  decree  appears  very  pronounced  on  the  scale.  Thechemi- 
wntMn  after  the  experiment  has  passed  away  The  ,  cJ^actioSITproduceS  much  more  alowly  upon  chloride  of 
rough  notes  shoud  be  reproduced  in  a  more  finished  form  ^^^,  paper  \iy  a  weak  light  than  a  strong  one,  while  in 
in  a  book  kept  solely  tor  that  purpose.  The  mere  copying  ^^^  ^^^j  the  bichromat^  tissue,  it  is  not  the  same  under 
of  scientific  facts  aud  formulw.  previously  learnoi  in  a  i  ^^^^^  conditions,  and  under  some  circumstances,  there- 
practical  way,  IS  a  great  help  toward  remembering  fhem.  ^  j^  g^  ^^^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^1,^^  ,il^^ 
Chemical  operations  shoiild  be  carried  on  if  possible,  in  i^presaioii  cannot  be  obtained  According  to  M.  Boivin, 
«  room  set  apart  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  better  to  have  ,  ^  ^  (his  variation  in  the  sensiUve  qualities  of  the  two 
it  on  the  ground  floor,  if  pcasible  as  water  18  more  easily  i«^m  which  must  of  sU  things  be  borne  in  mind  in  pro- 
obtamed  and  waste  earned  off  bv  drains.  It  should  be  dicing  good  carbon  prints,  and  it  is  by  giving  attention  to 
well  ventolatod,  with  a  flue  in  which  there  is  a  fire  barmng,  this  cTrcumstance  f  hit  he  has  been  enibled  d  prodnoe  fine 
or  furnished  wiin  a  ring  of  gns  jeto,  to  produce  an  awend-  ioipressions  with  certainty.  If  photographers  would  only 
ing  current  Fbe  flue  may  be  fnrmsled  with  a  hood,  bew  the  fact  that  be  hM  pointed  out  in  mind,  they  woofl 
under  which  experiments  may  be  performed  where  ^t  once  surmount  one  of  the  gravest  difficnliii  connected 
nonouB  vapours  anse.    A  nnc  tube  about  two  and  a  half    ^jui  carbon  printing. 

inches  in  diameter,  arranged  over  the  bench,  about  a  foot  I  An  araalei-,  Doctor  L.  d'Hombres,  a  medical  man 
from  the  ceiling,  with  inverted  funnel  tubes  over  the  gas-  residing  in  one  of  our  litUe  provincial  towns,  writ«  to  me 
lighta  leading  into  it,  can  be  arranged  to  produce  an  up-  ;  that  he  has  discovered  and  employe  a  proceaa  of  enlarge- 
ward  current,  and  will  keep  the  room  clear.  This  may  be  ,  ,i,ent  which  neoeasiUtes  no  retouching  at  all,  and  givw  at 
earned  into  the  flue  or  out  of  doo«.  A  chamber  about  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  results,  which  hitherto 
wo  by  one  and  one-half  feet,  with  glass  doors,  should  be  have  been  secured  only  by  considerable  aid  from  an  artUt. 
fitted  up  m  every  laboratory,  however  hmnble,  m  connec-  I  By  means  of  his  system,  he  assures  me,  there  is  no  neces- 
tion  with  the  flue,  in  which  the  expenmenta  with  sul-  ■  git,  for  any  particular  arrangement  or  apparatus:  the 
phnretted  hydrogen,  &o,  can  be  earned  on.  This,  how-  pa„phernalU  he  makes  use  of  U  of  the  Mmplest.  and  he 
ever,  can  be  made  to  lead  out  of  doors  also,  by  having  a  ^^ea  not  even  possess  the  accomplishment  of  sketching. 
Buosen  constantly  burning,  the  waste  heat  being  used  tor  ^e  produces,  he  teUs  me,  prinW  of  every  dimension  and 
asand  bath,  m  which  evaporations  may  becarnedon,  if  ^^^^  n,oat  perfect  delicacy.  The  outlines  are  perfecUr 
the  chamber  be  divided  by  a  partition.  The  principiJ  i  gtarp,  and  they  may  be  produced  with  the  use  and 
unk  may  be  either  in  the  laboratory  or  just  ontaide,  and  ^jity  involved  in  the  preparation  of  carte  portraits.  If 
should  be  of  glazed  stoneware,  to  r Mist  acids  A  small  ^^^  i^  ^  true  record  of  his  Sivention,  Dr.  d'fiombres  has 
leaden  or  japanned  iron  basin  may  be  let  into  the  bench  to  certainly  made  avast  step  of  progress;  but  I  can  only 
oarry  off  waste.  Bpeok  by  bearsay  at  present,  and  so  far  have  seen  no  reanlu 

The  room  should  be  furnished  with  a  working  bench  produced  by  the  new  method, 
(say)  two  and  one-half  feet  broad,  round  the  wall,  and,  if  A  photograp^ier  of  Geneva,  M.  Boissonoss,  who  has 
necessary,  down  the  centre.  A  nozzle,  with  a  stop-cock,  already  distin^ished  himself  at  various  photognphie 
should  be  connected  with  the  gas-pipe  for  attaching  the  exhibitions,  paid  me  a  visit  in  Paris  during  »ie  past  few 
flexible  tube ;  narrow  shelves  shoula  be  fixed  along  the  '  days,  and  took  die  opportunity  of  showing  me  some  really 
walls  and  over  the  bench,  to  hold  the  bottles  containing  wonderful  pictores.  They  were  portraits  of  children  pro- 
materials  and  reagents.  AcupboardoTshelvesmay  beput  duced  instantaneously j  nevertheless,  they  presented  all 
under  the  bench,  and  drawers  fltt«d,  to  hold  the  various  |  the  vigour  and  modelling  which  are  to  be  seen  in  photo- 
kinds  of  apparatus.  Water  must  be  at  hand  in  a  trough  I  graphs  that  have  been  fully  and  thoroughly  expoaed. 
that  can  be  emptied,  or  in  pails.  Some  were  of  babies  crying,  and  some  of  litUa  on<«  taogh- 

^  I  ing;  some  there  were  in  the  act  of  lifting  arms  and  1^^ 
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uid  a\l  of  tbem  were  full  of  movement  and  lifi;.  Groups  Auother  example  of  how  photograph;  helps  the  student 
there  were  of  cliildren  represented  in  the  middle  of  a  game,  interested  in  these  rasttera  is  to  be  found  in  the  repro- 
with  a  cat  or  do^  in  their  midst.  If  not  actaally  instan-  |  duction  of  a  Popith  Ball  of  Sylvester  II.,  which  is  d^tcd 
tane?us  pictures,  they  must  have  been  secured  with  the  i  3rd  November,  999,  and  which  carries  the  signiLture  of 
ebortest  of  exposures,  so  animated  were  the  pictures.    The  {  Pope  Gerbert.      This  iuatrunieut,  once  reproduced  upoQ 


foor  alboms  which  M.  BoissODoHs  eihibitiid  to  me  included 
■omething  like  800  prints  of  this  Icind  ;  bo  that  ooe  may 
Tery  welt  believe  that  the  p  otographs  represent  a  fair 
apooimeQ  of  that  gentleman's  every  day  wort. 

Id  one  of  my  former  letters  to  the  PHOTOoitAPUic  News 
fVol  u.,  Mo.  951,  page  56])  I  gave  your  readers  the 


sloue  or  metal,  can  be  vulgariied  to  any  eitent,  and  thus 
documents  are  reproduced  for  s  few  pence  which  may  be 
perused  with  as  much  confidence  and  adfaotage  as  the  ori- 
gioals,  that  are  so  raro  and  valuable  as  to  be  jealously 
stored  up  from  the  eyes  of  all  but  a  very  few. 

"   Davaune  proceeds  then  to  aay  something  of  carbon 


formula   of  a   developing  sotution  made  up  with  formic  |  printing,  and  refers  to  the  works  of  M.  Braun  d 


acid,   which   permits    of   the   exposare   I 

■bortened.     Ihe  soiutioii  is  composed  of: 

Sulphate  of  iron 4i 

Sulphate  of  a 


o  espe- 


Wal 


.     10 

.  500 


The  author  of  this  cammuuicatioD  tells  me  that  he  hns 
alightly  modified  this  formult  with  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing it  more  manageable.  For  every  100  cubic  centimetres 
of  water  he  adds  five  grammes  of  glycerine,  while  the 
acetic  acid  has  been  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  The  formic 
acid  abonid  not  be  added  until  just  before  the  solution  is 
nseJ.  Uo  development,  the  image  appears  rapidly,  and 
then  appears  to  sink  into  Ihe  film,  if  regarded  by  reSceted 
*^'  t.-  looked  at  as  a  transparency,  however,  all  the  details 
are  perfectly  -visible.  It  is  necessary  to  intensify  by 
means  of  pyrogaliic  acid  and  silver.  The  collodion  recom- 
mended for  the  preparation  of  plates  is  composed  thus  : 

No.  1.— Ether      5tW  parts 

Alcohol 400     „ 

Pyroiyline        10    „ 

No.  2.— Absolute  alcohol  100    ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium 6     „ 

Iodide  of  amoionium    ...         ...       6     „ 

Iodide  of  lithium  I     „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium    ...         ...       1'25  „ 

...       l-2o  „ 


per 


The  two  solutions  are  miied  in  the  proportion  of  ninety 
;.of  No.  1,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  No.  2. 

Ernest  La  can. 


APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGKAPHY  TO  THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  SUIBNCB,  ARl'S,  ETC.,  IS 
FilANCB,  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  BY  THIC  ItiiCliST 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Bf    II.    A.    DAVAUNE." 

AtTER  dealing  with  the  applications  of  photography  to 
■cientific  research,    M.   Ujvanne  proceeds  ta  show  the 

value  of  the  art  in  paleographic  and  numismatic  studies, 
aa  also  in  respect  to  its  worth  in  librnries,  where  it  may  be 

employed  in  copying  rare  historical  documents.     In  sup- 

eirt  of   this  lost  important  application   of   photography, 
.  Uavanne  quotes  a  letter  from  M.  Leopold  Uelisle,  Ihe 
Uirector  of  the  National  Library  of  France,  who  says : — 

"■  Photography  fhould  lead  to  a  complete  revolution  of 
paleographic  studies ;  henceforth  the  most  important 
manuscripts  may  be  reproduced  with  the  most  rigoroua 
ezactuess  from  the  first  jiage  to  the  last,  and  a  day  will 
arrive  when  all  the  large  libraries  iu  the  world  will  have 
copies  of  those  few  antique  volucues  which  are  the  glory  of 
the  niusruus  at  Borne,  Florence,  MiUn,  Vioiioa,  Paris,  and 
London.  The  Psalter  of  the  University  of  Utrecht  hasjuHt 
been  the  object  of  publication  at  very  little  expense  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  thus  atudenta  have  put  within  their 
reach,  and  may  nith  confidence  study,  one  of  the  most 
curious  monnmeDia  of  ealigr«phy  and  draughtmanship  of 
the  eighih  and  ninth  century. 


iterially  cially,  some  of  which  were  shown  at  the  Exhibition.  The 
pictures  of  .\t.  Braun,  says  M.  Davanne,  without  being 
very  numerous,  possessed,  nevertheless,  more  interest  than 
those  he  bos  previously  forwarded.  Among  his  beautiful 
prints  were  to  be  seen  reproductions  of  the  paintinga  of 
Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  merit  of  wtiicii 
reproductions  is  only  to  ba  appreciated  when  one  takes 
consideration  the  many  dilhoulties  that  had  to  be  over- 
e.  As  most  successful  in  portraits  produced  iu  per- 
manent pigments,  M.  LiebertanJ  M.  Beutliuger are  cited, 
two  Paris  photographers  who  have  already  won  a  reputa- 
tion for  themselves  iu  other  branches  of  the  art. 

Turning  to  photo-enameU.  M.  Davanne  says  that  the 
transformation  of  a  cliche  into  a  vitrified  enamel  ia 
one  of  the  most  delicate  applications  of  photography  , 
demanding,  in  order  to  be  successful,  a  very  great  degree 
of  skill,  not  ouly  in  regard  to  the  manipulations  connected 
with  the  miiSlj  furnace,  but  also  iu  respect  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  image  with  fusible  pigment,  in  wbioh 
operation  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
plays  a  very  important  part.  This  brauch  of  photo- 
graphy is  moat  euitable  lor  portraits,  apparently  ;  in  soioe 
of  tlie  enamels  exhibited  in  Paris  the  brown  tone  which  is 
usually  adopted  was  replaced  by  tints  of  various  shades, 
which  proved  that  the  photographer  hid  been  exceedingly 
skilful  in  his  retouching  labours.  Ihu  process  is  destined 
very  generally  developed,  and  when  it  has  been  well 
cultivated  we  may  hope  for  enamels  at  a  much  mote 
moderate  price. 

Photography  in  greasy  ink  naturally  calls  for  M. 
Davanne'e  earnest  attention,  and  he  states  that  a  Irani* 
formation  of  a  photographic  cliche  taken  from  nature  into 
a  printing  bloclc  from  which  any  number  of  impressions 
can  be  struck  off  in  greasy  ink  is  one  of  the  raoat  impor- 
tant problems  which  photographers  of  the  future  will 
have  to  solve.  The  perfect  realization  of  this  problem  in 
all  its  ram ib cations  will  constitute  nn  immense  stride  of 
progress  which  will  at  once  modify  all  our  graphic  arts  ; 
and  it  is  with  this  aim  in  view  that  many  have  striven 
far  on  the  way  to  success.  So  far,  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses might  bo  divided  into  three  classes,  impressiona 
being  struck  off  a  gelatine  surface  aa  in  lilhogriphy,  or 
produced  from  intaglio  or  relief  blocks. 

ISI.  Davanne  concludes  his  report  with  a  glai 
improvements  made  in  photographic  apparatus  aa  eiLuuf 

g'ided  by  the  iustrumonts  exhibited  at  the  recent  Paris 
ihibition. 


a  at  t^e 


ON  THE  CLEARNESS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHBHE— A 

QUERY. 

PaoTOOBAFBiBS  io  Euglaod,  sod,  perhaps,  elwwhere,  are 
accustomed  to  hnat  remarks  from  ihuir  clients,  which  point 
to  a  wide-spread  balief  that  oluarneis  of  thj  atmosphere  la 
an  essential  condition  to  the  auccens  of  photography.  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  travellBd  are,  as  a  rule,  lathor  inclined  (o 
be  "down"  on  the  home  photographers.  Who  does  not 
remember  hearing  often  enough  the  photographs  of  Italy  or 
Uelgium  compared  with  English  work,  to  the  detrimeut^of 
tne  letter ;  and  the  reason  sat  down  as  linal  and  conclusiTe 
that  the  wonderCnlly  clear  atmosphere  in  these  countriea  is 
(be  sole  and  simple  cause  of  the  saperiority  of  the  photo- 
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gt«phi  protlucs'1  iu  them  ?  I  do  not  auppoae  fi.>r  a  laornent 
that  BD  Bicoptiunally  cleir  almiMphHro  "ijilld  milii;  sny 
prrceptiblu  diffurencu  id  the  quality  of  a  parCtaiC  taken  in 
the  atiidio ;  indeeil,  no  far  lo  tba  oontraty,  loma  of  the  tineit 
portrait*  I  knoir  uf  have  bma  takua  iu  weather  qui t«  the 
IvTerae  of  oluar.  Haw  far  cleacneaa  of  tho  atmosphere  in  its 
extreme  qualitioa  of  perfaotiua  wnulJ  affncl  a  landscape 
pliDtograph.  1  haro  do  aieAiiB  at  present  uf  ItnoiriDg. 

When  I  was  in  BiigUnd,  and  people  told  me  of  th; 
oleatnaaa  of  the  air  io  other  couatrieg,  I  did  not  understand 
them;  that  ii,  t  did  not  appreciate  wlmt  <ra»  oiesut.  I  hoil 
beea  acQuitomed  to  certain  viu««  af  Undgaipsa  in  uatara 
which  1  had  teen  under  a  hundred  varialiana  of  light 
and  atmnspberB.  and  I  Himply  concluded  that  ''  a  *er;  clear 
Umoaiihere  "  muant  the  same  aa  ia  Euglaod,  oua  clear  da;  ; 
that  till:  clearneu  apoken  uf,  in  fact,  did  not  lo  inucb  refer  to 
«  dtfforeat  qualit;  in  the  air  to  (hat  well  known  ia  England, 
bat  that  it  ■imply  meant  that  the  ait  Wiu  always  aa  clear  as 
when  at  its  beet  in  England.  Ihore  is,  hawvver,  in  New 
Zealand  a  diSuieat  qualil;  in  the  air,  or,  perhaps,  more 
oorreotly  speakiof;,  a  more  exalted  condition  of  the  quality 
of  clearness,  than  anything  1  ever  saw  in  the  olJ  country. 
Christ  Oburch  is  situalcd  on  the  border  of  a  great  pUin,  at 
ita  narrowett  part  about  forty  miles  in  width.  The  plain 
ii  bounded  on  odi)  siite  by  the  sea,  and  oo  the  other  by  a 
chain  of  niountainB.  The  plaiu,  however,  itself  his  a 
gradual  slope,  being  about  twelve  biindred  feet  above 
the  sea  level  at  the  foot  of  the  moiiDtaiu  ranges, 
and  gradually  alopin'T  down  to  the  si^a  level 
at  the  water  line.  The  mountains  liso  saddenly  fiom 
the  plain,  and  teach  vatious  elevations,  from  two  to  e'lt 
thousand  feel  ;  farther  back  are  other  raag<'S,  from  tiieto  lea 
thousand  feet  abore  the  hea  level.  I  give  these  particulars 
somewhat  iu  detail,  becausD  they  will  serve  to  make  what  1 
have  to  say  more  intelligible.  These  mountains,  then,  are 
visible  from  Christ  Church  ;  but,  if  that  were  all,  it  would 
not  be  saying  much,  as,  of  course,  objects  miijht  be  visible  in 
Buglandif  their  heights  and  positions  relative  to  the  observer 
were  the  same.  This  is  not  all,  however,  for  not  only 
the  mountains  visible,  but  all  the  details  od  them.  You 
where  the  scow  lies,  and  where  it  doej  noti  you  see  in 
■norning  light  where  tho  gullies  and  ravines  run  into 
main  chains ;  you  see  the  spars  and  minor  ridges,  and  < 
make  ont  clearly  the  oatlioes  of  tracts  of  bush,  &o.  i  the 
paths  of  the  rivers  coming  down,  and  the  positions  hold  by 
the  glaciers,  are  also  clearly  distinguished,  Now  this,  laay, 
evidences  an  atmosphere  po^aeisiug  greater  qualities  of 
olearaess  than  is  ever  expsrieauod  in  England.  It  is  simply 
impossible  for  a  new-oomui  to  thcsu  parts  to  believe  that  the 
nearest  of  the  mouotaius,  seen  with  the  cleurniies  I  have 
■tlomptcd  to  describe,  is  forty  miles  distant ;  and  that  others, 
ftppaiently  almost  as  near,  aro  fifty,  sixty,  and  aome  sovauty 
milea  away.  If  any  of  my  readers  will  get  a  map  of  Eug- 
land,  and  set  oiFon  a  slip  of  paper  forty,  tilty,  or  sixty  miles, 
and  then  band  it  about  iu  variuuH  podilions,  they  will  get 
abetter  notion  of  what  I  am  writing  about.  laoi  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  appearaoce  of  Culaia  hdgbts  as  seen  from 
Dover,  and  I  can  confidently  affirm  that  Moaut  Somers, 
which  is  sixty-live  miles  disCaat  from  here,  can  be  se^n  often 
qnite  as  clearly  from  hence  as  Calais  from  Dover.  Muuut 
Somers   is  aboot  six  thou<!aud    feut,  I  believe.     Now,   the 

Jnestionie,  if  Calais  dilTd  could  be  pushed  np  to  six  thousand 
let  instead  of,  perhaps,  six  hundred  or  less,  would  they  be 
then  seen  as  clearly  from  Orave^nd  as  thej  are  now  seen 
from  Dover?  And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  I  wish 
to  raise,  mmely,  can  any  of  your  scientiBo  readers  suggest  a 
plan  fui  observing  accurately  what  is  the  exact  amount  of 
clearness  possessed  by  the  atmosphere  at  any  given  time,  so 
that  the  observations  could  be  made  in  various  places,  aud 
ultimately  compared?  At  present  wa  measure  with  t 
precision  the  weight,  moisture,  and  other  physical  qual 
of  the  atmosphere;  but  I  have  not  seen  any  descriplion  of 
apparatus  or  suggestion  of  method  by  which  its  cluarneas 
can  be  delertuuicd.    If  anj  of  your  readers  can  suggest  an; 


mutliod  likely  to  ensure  a  fairly  exact  resnll,  I  shonlJ 
be  hippy  t')  niaku  a  set  of  observations  in  this  couatry  for 
comparisoa  with  those  which  may  be  taken  elsowbere.  It 
will  be  seeu  at  once  that  any  plau  for  miking  such  ob^erva' 
tions  04  thoao  must  bo  one  capable  of  b-ing  carried  iold 
eflect  in  such  a  manner  that  Iho  result  shall  be  easily  com' 
parable  with  those  obtained  by  other  ohsorvers.  Buoh 
a  comparison  of  results  obtained  ia  various  parts  of  the 
world  would  be  iuteresting,  if  not  valuable. 

Shortly  afler  lauding  here  [  met  with  a  curious  instance 
illustrating  the  above  remarks.  There  is  a  small  range  of 
hills  apparently  clo^e  to  the  town  (betwaeu  it  and  the  port). 
I  often  said  to  a  friend.  "  Let  ns  go  and  get  up  OO 
those  bills,"  wh.-reat  he  laughed  ;  he  thought  it  ridiculoui 
that  1  should  insist  ou  wanting  to  do  a  twelve-mile  walk, 
whereas  1  thought  him  ridiculous  for  making  any  difficalty 
about  a  four-mile  stroll  of  an  afternoon.  Ooe  day  I  deter- 
mined to  go  alone,  and  fuuad  it  over  five  clear  miles  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  they  don't  look  above  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  off— that  ia,  judging  by  what  1  had  been 
accustomed  to  all  my  life.  1  should  have  said  the  hills  were 
that  distance  ou  account  of  the  apparent  clearness  of  the 
bushes,  rocks,  grass,  &c,,  seen  on  them,  I  meotionad  the 
effect  10  several  old  colonists,  and  tbey  all  agreed  that  though 
such  appearances  had  now  become  quite  natural  to  them 
from  custom,  at  first  they  nure  all  iu  like  manner  deceived 
by  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  q  uestion  is,  can  any 
of  your  readers  suggest,  not  a  remedy,  but  a  means  of 
estimating  exactly  the  boon?  Can  they,  in  short,  suggest  an 
accurate  means  of  guagiug  the  claarodas  of  the  atmosphere  ? 


PIIUTOURAPHING  CHILDREN,  ETC. 

BV   FO HESTER   CLARKE.* 

Uh£  of  perhaps  the  roost  dilficult  things  under  all  circum* 
stances  that  we  ara  called  to  do,  is  to  make  negntires  of 
children  from  twj  to  four  years  old— these  sty  little 
youngsters,  of  just  that  age  too  large  to  sit  in  a  high 
chair  or  on  ita  mother'a  lap,  suspicious  of  everything  new, 
aud  frightened  to  death  at  the  sight  of  a  head-rest,  per- 
fectly uudersUudiug  everything  that  ia  said  or  done,  but 
hare  not  tba  least  idea  of  obeying,  or  rather,  cannot  be 
made  to  miod  for  love  oranynumber  of  promises  of  moaey, 
candy,  dolls,  or  trinkets,  of  the  thousand -a  od-oue  kinds 
lied  about  every  day  in  the  week.  Aod  is  it  oot  Burprisiag, 
when  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  how  really  ignorant  most 
people  are  in  Ruoh  things ;  what  ideas  they  have  in  regard 
to  their  children'a  pictures,  aud  yet  how  very  confident 
they  are  that  they  kuow  fully  as  muoh,  if  not  a  little  more 
about  it,  than  thi  photographer  himaeif  ? 

If  a  child  baa  lived  to  be  two  years  olil,  especially  it  it  ia 
the  first  one,  it  ia  too  large  to  be  taken  sitting,  and  they 
have  decided  to  have  it  taken  standing,  and  if  the  lady 
brings  with  her  an  aunt  or  grandmother,  they  are  aure  to 
advise  with  her  rather  than  ask  the  photographer  auylhiug 
about  it.  Sometimes  three  or  four  extra  hands  come  along, 
and  all  expect  to  come  right  into  the  operating  room  "  and 
hnlp."  In  my  owu  practice  I  have  often  found  it  more 
work  to  get  fid  of  the  extra  help,  aud  get  the  room  quiet, 
than  it  has  been  to  make  the  child's  picture. 

These  aristocratic  people  have  an  idea  that  they  are  per- 
fectly competent  to  assist,  and  they  do  not  choose  to  be 
slighted.  1  have  had  more  trouble  of  this  kind  from 
lawyers'  and  doctors'  familiea  than  from  any  other  trade  or 
profession. 

Uue  doctor— a  very  high-minded  and  high-strung 
Englishman— wife,  and  child,  came  into  my  rooms  some 
tiuie  since,  walked  into  the  dressing.roora,  laid  off  their 
things,  oami'  right  into  the  ojwrHting  room,  llie  wife  pro- 
ceeded to  place  the  child  in  position,  and  the  doctor,  witli 
the  idea  of  making  himself  useful  aa  well  aa  ornamental, 
looked  around  until  he  got  a  bell  or  something  else,  and 
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tben,  with  all  his  elev&ted  notiona,  hii  Engliah,  &c.,  coiii' 
menoed  parading  himaelf  np  and  down  in  front  of  lu; 
cuuerk,  to  interest  the  child,  while  the  mother  was  hold- 
ing iL  i  apoke  to  him  qnietly,  told  him  that  waa  all  itn- 
neoeaaary,  weahoald  do  much  better  if  ererything  w>5  still 
until  we  were  all  alreadj-,  and  added  that  X  felt  quit«  con- 
fidant that  I  waa  able  to  do  the  work ;  bnt  he  took  no 
notice  of  me  or  mj  auggeatioas.  I  gave  him  aeveral  hiata 
to  ait  down  and  make  ieaa  ahow,  but  he  did  not  take  i  t  izi 
that  waj.  I  then  said,  "Doctor,  pleaae  be  aeated ;  if  1 
need  joar  aaaiatance,  I  will  call  oa  jou."  '*  Bat,  look 
here,  air,"  said  the  M.D.,  *'  1  wantyon  to  distinctly  ander- 
itaod,  sir,  that  this  in  our  child,  air  ;  and  we  want  it  tikcn 
joat  aa  we  want  it,  air !  "  "  Well,  now,"  laid  I,  "  when  I 
come  to  joar  office  and  need  yonr  aervices,  I  will  tell  you 
ezaotly  what  I  want,  and  then  I  expect  to  follow  your 
-  directiona  ;  bnt  here  yon  come  to  my  rooma  for  my  scr- 
Tioei :  ought  I  not  to  hare  a  chaoee  to  work  without  any 
interferenoe  ?  "  He  did  not  accept  my  position  at  sll ; 
would  not  notice  it ;  aud,  "  We  came  here  expecting  to,  at 
least,  be  treated  decently,  bnt,  on  the  eantnury,  you  hnvv 
been  inaulting,  impudent,  overbearing,  and  saucy,  uver 
■inoe  wecameinto  your  rooma."  I  quietly  iinied  the  whole 
charge  ;  he  waa  nerer  worse  mistaken  in  h^  life,  &c. ;  and 
he  floally  settled  himself  on  a  neighbouring  chair.  Aiid  I 
made  the  negative  ao  that  they  were  qnite  well  pleaaeii 
with  the  picture  ;  but  I  bare  not  yet  had  ocouioo  to  C:il1 
at  his  office  to  engage  his  Berrioea. 

One  of  the  'cuteat  little  tricks  that  1  have  learned,  with 
moat  of  the  little  fellowa  that  are  able  to  uuderatand  at  all, 
is:  flnt,  to  be  careful  that  the  mother  does  not  getacbance 
to  give  the  child  a  lecture  on  behaviour  in  the  reueptioii 
loom — a  most  deteatable  practice.  Who  baa  not  been  mo^t 
fearfully  annoyed  in  Gndmg  the  little  things  standing  or 
sitting  BH  stiff  aa  little  pasta?  And  then  you  have  first  to 
undo  all  they  have  done  by  talking  to  them,  before  you 
Oftnpoaaiblj  put  them  in  any  half-way  decent  poaition.  Tell 
the  parents  not  to  aay  anything  to  the  child  about  pictures  ; 
find  out  its  &nC  name,  so  you,  can  address  it  in  a  familiur 
wav  ;  have  yoor  room  and  plate  all  ready ;  the  mother  and 
ohild  only  come  into  the  operating  room.  Now,  mammd, 
let  me  do  the  talking.  "  Well  Johnnie,  yon  came  in  Co 
Me  mamma  have  her  picture  taken,  didn't  you  ?  "  "  Yes, 
ur."  ■'  Well,  mamma  may  have  a  aeat  right  over  here  by 
the  dde  light,  and  you,  Johnnie,  may  come  and  see  me  &i 
her  head  in  tiua  little  rest ; "  aud  he  has  a  ohuioe  to  ace  i 
kU.  "  Well,  now  Johnnie,  yon  climb  right  up  here  wLun 
yon  can  see  me—  that  is  a  nice  place  ;  I  will  tell  you  hiiw 
■it  my  little  bo^  when  he  oomea  out  here  ;  aometimes  In 
pata  one  foot  nght  under  the  other  knee — aplendid ;  you 
are  anch  a  nice  little  fellow  that  yon  may  take  my  Eittit 
boy's  rest,  and  have  your  head  rested  jnst  like  mamma 
there  now,  we  will  see  if  we  can  aee  marama  through  here. ' 
"  Oh,  yea  1  "  "  Now,  somotimee  I  count  one.  two,  three, 
fonr;  let's  try  thit  just  ouce  more,  or  perhaps  with  muai^.' 
If  the  ohild  ia  one  tliat  can  be  talked  to  at  aU,  I  hardly  evei 
fail  of  getting  moat  any  position  I  want,  and  the  littlt 
fellowa  leem  pleaaed  enough  to  see  mamma  get  herpiotun 
taken. 


€antsgottlitiut. 

NOTES  ON  CARBON. 

8iB,--Iti8gr»tifying  to  find M.  Lambert aosQCOMsful with 
oubon  in  America.  A  great  enameller,  on  hisretumfroni 
the  PhiladelphU  Eihibition,  gave  it  aa  his  opinion  that  tlie 
climate  was  too  hot.  Perhaps  it  was,  with  two  proceaa- 
vendorsin  the  field,  one  a  Aumf-i'n  man,  the  other  clainiiiie 
absolute  permanence  by  a  process  which  is  no  aecret. 

Tte  Chromotype  process  ia  simple  and  clean,  the  mat 
rial  meipensivo  and  of  the  best  poaaible  quality  thereaul 
iuperiwin  colour  U>  any  enamel  I  ever  saw,  a^  it  cao 
worked  in  the  hottest  weather  of  America.    It  is  quite  true 
tbAt  iQ  this  ooantry  some  of  M.  Lwaberf,  p  J  fottirf 


many  tronbles  when  the  hot  weather  of  laat  sammer  came 
~    ~  I  them.  Itisquite  true  that  the  moat  eagertoabandon 

r  printing  hsid  t'J  return  to  it,  in  the  high  pressure  of 
bnaineBa  and  the  high  register  of  the  thermometer  i  bnt  it 
is  alao  true  that  a  goodly  number  of  carbon  men  bad 
become  so  familiar  with  the  process  that  they  found  no 
trouble  with  hot  weather,  or  any  other  of  the  dozen  diffi- 
culties found  by  alarmists.  It  will  put  new  fire  into  the 
breasts  of  those  who  are  a  little  faint-hearted,  and  of  those 

who  too  frequently  look  back  to  their  old  tove— silver 

instead  of  trying  to  unlearn  it,  to  know  that  the  Americana 
«  also  recognizing  the  improvementa  of  M.  Lambert. 
The  Autotype  Company  are  now  to  give  extra  facilities  of 
intercommnnication  amongst  licensees,  ao  that  any  seeming 
difficulty  in  the  proceaa  can  be  explained,  and  the  faults 
■■"  "-anipnlation  corrected.    This  is  indeed  a  great  coo 

on  by  the  Company,  aud  likely  to  prove  of  mutual 
advantage.  It  is  wasting  time  for  "One  Anxious  to 
Learn  "  waiting  to  pick  up  the  process.  There  is  ouly  one 
legitimate  and  uonourablecourae  to  pursne,  and  that  is  to 
come  down  with  the  ^ollars,  secure  the  right  to  good 
material,  a  course  of  instructions  where  the  proceaa  is 
Buocessfally  carried  on,  and  every  reasonable  difficulty 
met  with  expUned  away,  through  the  Company  and  their 
licensees.  All  those  aniions-to- learn  gentlemen  may 
"  pick  np  "  ^od  tbiugs  iu  your  able  paper  about  oarboo, 
but  it  ia  the  interest  of  M.  Lambert's  licensees  to  keep  a 
few  good  wrinkles  to  themselves.  The  greatdiscussioo  at 
the  Photographic  Society's  meeting  the  other  week  clearly 
proves  that  the  process  is  a  success,  but  nothing  could  be 
picked  up  there— not  a  hint.  I  cannot  understand  how 
a  man  could  go  round  giving  demonatrationa,  even 
"for  A  fee,"  and  make  the  lame  eccuse  that  his 
tissue  was  too  old.  If  the  demonstrationa  were  a  failure, 
"  Another  One  Anxious  to  Learn"  should  have  withheld 
the  "fee;"  indeed,  I  don't  see  why  he  didn't  teach  hia 
printer  W>  do  carbon  himself,  and  save  the  "  fee."  1  am 
rather  afrmd  there  are  too  many  anxious  to  learn,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  threepeace  a  week  for  your  able  and 
enjoyable  Photographic  News.  The  Chromotype  process, 
as  perfected  by  M.  Lambert,  is  the  result  of  an  expenditare 
of  capital,  labour,  and  research  incalculable :  little  wonder, 
then,  that  those  who  work  the  process  don't  tell  cvery- 
thiag.  It  is  penny  wise  and  nound  foolish  to  linger.  Go 
■U  for  carbon,  I  say ;   even  the  en  large  inenta  will  refund 

E>u  in  a  abort  Uo:e.  The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Exhi- 
ition  was  very  sucoeaaful,  but  I  was  surprised  to  6tid  so 
tittie  oarboa  work  by  reaident  photographers,  and  greaUy 
displeased  to  see  a  very  bad  silver  print— that  is  to  say,  a 
faded  print— awarded  a  medal,  when  in  Edinburgh,  I 
learnt  that  there  were  only  two  photographers  who  had 
the  right  to  practise  carbon  printing  under  Lambert's 
patents.  No  wonder  poor  Edioa  ia  far  back  in  permanent 
printing  when  this  is  the  case.  It  is  loo  hard  on  Scotland 
to  have  her  chief  city  photographers  kept  out  of  a  good 
thing  in  this  way;  it  is  all  our  interests  to  reform  this  if 
we  can.  How  are  we  to  help  the  photographers  of  Edin- 
burgh '^— Yours,  truly,  Jo.  Vestbis. 

PHOTO-TINT. 

His, — Our  attention  having  been  called  to  an  article  in 
the  Yb*k-Book  entitled  "  Photo-tint,"  by  Mr.  B.  Cocking, 
in  which  his  iuf^nious  method  of  tinting  silver  prints  is 
described,  we  think  it  desirabb  to  explain  to  your  readers 
that  this  beara  no  relatiouship  to  the  process  of  me- 
chanical printing  in  permanent  ink  which  we  ouiselvea 
have  recently  introduced  under  the  name  of  Photo-tint, 
and  for  whicn  the  bronse  medal  has  been  awarded  at  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition.  We  need 
scarcely  aay,  that  at  the  time  of  our  adopting  this  as  a  dis- 
tinctive name  for  our  method  of  printing,  we  were  quite 
unaware  that  it  had  ever  been  used  to  deaoribe  any  other. 
— We  are,  air,  jour  obedient  servants, 

B.  J.  Edwards  and  Cq, 

01,  ftet  Strtti,  B.C.,  JanvOTji  26. 
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B  Dofortanite  wbea  the  same  name  is  ndopted  to 
e  two  distinct  processes.  Mr.  Coeking's  pretty 
results  were  described  some  years  ago  under  the  term 
Photo-tint;  but,  as  he  observes  in  our  Yeaii-Book  just 
issued,  no  sttempt  hu  been  made  to  follow  up  the  idea, 
kod  henc6  the  nftme  was  not  j^onerally  fsmilisr  ;  and  it  is 
MMJ  to  UDdentaod  how,  in  ignorance  of  its  former  use, 
it  was  adopted  b^  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  todesignate  his  very 
excellent  resnlU  in  photo-collography.— Ed.] 

NITRATE  OP  mON  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — 0r.  Diamond  bavin^',  in  tlio  Year-Book  of  I'iioto- 
GRAPHY,  eipressed  his  willingneca  to  afford  "  futther  in- 
formation "  to  any  of  your  renders  on  the  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  iron  developer,  I  shall  eatecni  it  a  favour  if  he  will 
kindly  give  the  precise  knethod  of  making  developers 
which  will  produce  a  dead  silver  surface,  bs  also  llie  modi- 
fications referred  to  id  his  communication.  He  will. 
Chaps,  also  state  the  strength  and  acidity  recommended 
tbe  silver  bath  solution.  I  have  made  some  bcsutifol 
pictures  by  following  the  system  published  aome  years  ago 
by  the  late  Mr.  Sntton,  and  can  t^uite  confirm  Dr.  Uia- 
mond's  statement  as  to  their  permanency  over,  at  least,  a 
period  of  twenty  years. — I  am,  air,  your  obedient  aerrant, 

itjirfe,  Jaamry  2»rd.  F.  M.  Z. 

HEALTH  OF  PHOTOORAFHERS. 

Dear  Sir, — Tbe  snggesliona  contained  in  the  quotation 
from  tbe  Philad^pkiaPhoti^^riifhtr,  aa  to  the  precautious 
Rdviaable  to  be  taken  by  photographers  to  guard  against 
diseam,  are  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  profes- 
■ion;  but  I  fully  believe  ths  greatest  evil  is  the  very  care- 
less and  irregalar  manner  in  which  many  operators  take 
their  meals.  It  is  ■  commcii  thing  for  them  to  be  engaged 
in  the  studio  from  moruing  until  evening,  working  in  an 
unwholesome  atmosphere,  and  under  a  hoc  sun,  the  only 
Bnst«nance  taken  during  the  whole  time  being,  perhaps, 
jnat  a  tight  luncheon.  I  venture  to  say,  that  do  conatita- 
IJOD  can  stand  against  this  for  many  years ;  and  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  if  persons  engaged  in  photography  were 
always  to  take  a  Rabstanti&l  meal  in  tbe  middle  of  the  day, 
wa  shonld  hear  lesa  of  the  cry  that  it  is  an  uobeBlthy 
occupatioD. — I  am,  sir,  yoars  truly,      Alfred  Uarsiak. 

79,  Rfgh  Stnel,  Pedeham,  February  1. 


Urocettrinp  at  Satittia. 

Wkst  Binnro  or  Tobkshibe  Pqotoobafhic  SocrETV. 
Thi  ordinary  maetine  of  the  uboic  Society  was   hold  nt 
Conunercial  Hotel,  Bradford,  on  Mondaj,  the  Sth  inst ,  Hr.  Surrs. 
thenwdent,  in  the  chair. 

TMnrinntesot  I 
eonflrnution,  Ur.  J 

Hr.  Bhatbbook  then  read 
which  will  appear  in  oar  next. 

The  PscsiDlirr  rsmarked  thi 
Society  had  devoted  an  evening  t< 
had,  on  a  previoni  occasion,  g^ve 

the  proceu.     Tbe  snbjset  was  ai. 

sod  ne  was  anxious  that  all  the  members 
take  part  in  the  discnssion. 

Hr.  WoaMALDLoDS  said  that  he  had  not  had  s  Urge  oxpcrreoM 
in  carbon  printing,  bat  from  what  he  had  done  he  did  not  intend  to 
isaoe  any  more  of  his  latgST  pictores  in  silver,  as  he  coald  get  a 
snperior  result  in  carbon,  as  well  as  injure  pennanency.  He 
then  handed  round  a  number  of  prints  in  carbon,  'i6X'>!l,  with 
matt  Borface,  which  were  of  fine  quality,  and  tnaeh  admired. 

Ur.  SmTB  thought  the  lenf;th  of  time  allowed  for  drying  the 
piinta  in  the  final  tnuufer  was  unnecoHLiily  long  ;  providing  (he 
moisture  cootd  be  got  rid  of,  he  did  not  ^e  that  any  particular 
time  was  neceaaary,  and  mggtslri  that  inatead  of  placiog  the 
whole  of  the  print  under  pressure,  it  should  be  put  in  some  sort  of 
frame,  which  would  keep  down  the  edges,  and  allow  the  air  to 
have  free  excess  to  th«  back  of  the  picture,  thus  facUitating  the 
dicing  of  it. 


was  not  the  first  time 

bon  printing,  as  Mi,  GreaTeB 

practical  dcmoQetrntioo  c' 

intersBting  and  imporlAat  on< 

"'"         "  dd,  as  far  as  possibh 


Hr.  Illinoworth  was  of  epinion  that  a  alow  drying  was  best, 
but  thought  a  good  gtoBs  could  be  obtained  in  a  shinter  time  than 
had  been  stated  to  be  necessary.  The  experience  of  the  member* 
varying  very  much  on  this  subject,  it  was  agreed  to  put  the  matter 
to  prattiesl  tesl— Mr.  .Sachs,  representing  the  slow  drying,  would 
submit  prints  dried  forty  .eight  bouts ;  and  Mr.  Jlliogworth 
prints  dried  in  the  shortest  practicable  time — and  the  members 
would  be  able  to  form  their  own  opinion. 

Regarding  tbe  qoeition  of  drying  tissue, 

Mr.  HowAiirH  asked  if  a  current  of  pore  air  was  necessary,  or 
conld  gas  be  used  to  obtain  the  dry  air  requisite  ? 

Mr,  Sachs  said  gas  wai  very  objectionsble,  and  shiuld  not 
be  used. 

Mr.  WoBMALD  stated  that  all  his  tissue  was  dried  bj  the  lud 
of  a  BuuFfn  gw  burner,  and  be  had  found  no  harm  to  result. 

Mr,  l.'OUKE  n  as  of  opinion  that  dry  air,  pure,  was  much  bettor 
than  using  r«j,  and  mealioned  that  he  had  adopted  a  method 
which  might  l>e  new  to  some  of  the  members,  that  of  pinning 
the  tissue  with  its  bock  round  a  roller  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which 
rapidly  absorbed  tbe  moisture,  and  allowed  the  tisane  (o  diy  very 
qnickl}  ;  and  he  suggested  the  use  of  the  plates  of  plaster  for 
placing  [between  pjctnres,  when  mounted  far  full  gloss,  far  the 
purpose  of  absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  mounting  boards. 

After  some  further  conversation,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  poised  t« 
Mr.  Braybrook  for  his  paper,  and  the  proceedmgs  terminated. 


Csllt  in  tire  StttMo. 

West  Ridinu  Fhotoobaphic  SociBiv.^At  the  next 
meeting  of  Ibis  Society,  to  be  held  Monday,  February  6th,  at 
the  Commercial  Hotel,  Tyrrel  Street,  Bradford,  Mr.  J, 
Croatbwaite  will  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Duating-on  i*rnceBB." 

LmBT,  AND  Scabs  frou  Shall-Poi. — Ur.  I aaac  Gregory, 
F.R.a.8.,  Principal  of  Merobanla'  College,  Blackpool,  calk 
attention  to  the  fuct  that  "  pitting  "  in  small-poi  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  actinic  eBTect  of  light  reaching  the  luaerer'a  face,  and 
recommends  the  use  of  adiactinic  yellow  blinds  ia  the 
patient's  room. 

'^TAONATiol'  IN  pHOTOOBAFHy. — Ur.  Vogol,  writing  to  Tilt 
r/'Uiilclji/iia  rlioliigraphrr.  gays  t—'' Though  war  ia  only  as  yet 
approaching,  the  dutness  of  buainess  here  is  already  very  great. 
The  ateliers  are  empty,  and  some  are  clos'il  entirely.  Fn&l 
all  sid-s  we  bear  complaiota.  Bat  1  must  aay  that  I  looud  the^ 
decrease  io  trade,  in  a  great  many  respects,  far  worse.  Dr.' 
WeiaseDbnrn,  an  eminent  membor  of  our  society,  finds  the  cause 
of  this  slngnatiin  to  be.  that  the  public  are  surfeited  with 
photographs.  The  public  is  tired  of  the  carto-de-visite  and 
cabiiiet  photographs,  and  he  believes  that  we  ought  to  try 
aomethiDgnew,in  ordar  to  bring  the  bnsineas  np  again.    He 

E reposes,  as  a  new  idea,  trantparenciea  iu  carbon.  They  can 
9  proiluced  easily,  look  handsome,  and  bring  money.  Besides 
that,  bo  recommends  the  prodoction  of  more  portrait  stereos. 
The  propositions  bare  eomotbing  in  their  favour,  and  perhaps 
not  only  for  Germany,  but  also  for  America,  where  there  is  now 
at  last  more  atlenlion  paid  to  the  carbon  process.  Never- 
theless, we  oDght  not  to  overlook  that  the  cause  of  this  quiet- 
ness in  bosinesa  is  not  only  the  surfeit  of  the  public  with 
photographs,  but  the  present  general  bnaineas  calamity  over 
the  whole  world." 

PHOTOOBAPHtc  Salvaob.— Mr.  J.  Waller,  writing  from 
Lyme  Kegie,  Dorset,  says :— "  Perhaps  the  accompanying  item 
of  news  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  vour  readers ;  if  so,  it  is 
at  your  service.  During  the  past  week,  amongst  a  variety  i^ 
articles  washed  ashore  and  picked  up  at  sea,  within  a  few  miles 
of  this  place,  was  a  case  ol  fol/ailimi,  coatsining  fortf-lonr 
pints  of  plain  collodion,  but  labelled  eclMiiim.  There  hod 
probablj  been  Hfty  buttles,  as  some  were  broken.  Each  bottle 
was  corked,  and  a  piece  of  bladder  tied  over  the  cork,  whilst 
the  stopper  with  which  each  bottle  was  provided  was  lied  to 
tbe  neck,  A  small  quantity  was  handed  to  ma  by  (he  Collector  of 
Customs  (who  is  also  Beceiver  of  Wrecks)  for  testing.  I  found 
it  quite  uDinjnred  by  salt  water,  none  of  whicb  had  entered 
tbe  bottles,  and  on  adding  the  usual  proportion  of  Uawson'a 
lodizer,  as  supplied  with  their  collodion,  it  produced  a  rather 
thin  but  very  sensitive  collodion,  with  which,  on  a  dull  alter* 
noon,  I  took  a  clear  negative,  full  of  detail,  in  ten  seconds.  Tbe 
negative  would  have  been  better,  probably,  for  a  shorter  expo* 
sure ;  but  1  was  called  away,  and  had  not  time  to  make  further 
experiments.  The  whole  will  probably  besoldin  a  week  or  two 
for  salvage.  ' 
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PHOTOURAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  International  Exhibition  for  1878— Photoorapuy 
AT  THE  Theatre — Glue  without  Gelatine. 
Tfie  Inlrmalional  Exhibition  for  1878.— The  Pftris  Eshibi- 
tion  for  1878  should  be  a  *ttecesti.  The  German  Govern- 
meut  seems  to  harB  withilrawo  its  opposition — for  ft  refnsftl 
to  take  part  id  the  gntbaring  practically  amounted  to  tliia — 
aod  there  is  now  everj  reaaon  to  beliere  that  support  will 
be  forthcoming  .in  thia,  aa  in  every  other  direction. 
Probably  the  government  at  Berlin  felt  that  the  Exhibition 
woald  Bonrish  without  their  aid,  and  hence  they  have 
hastened  to  appear  virtnons  while  there  is  yet  time.  In 
this  country  the  matter  is  beiofc  energeticnlly  pushed 
forwaril.  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen,  the  Director  at  South  Keu- 
■JDgton,  who  has  been  nominated  Seoretary  of  thn  British 
Commission,  haa  proceeded  to  Paiia,  aud  declared  that  do 
pains  shall  be  spared  on  the  part  u\  lids  ci.i  tvy  to  render 
the  International  Gathering  of  1878  as  popular  as  possible 
in  this  country.  He  waa  authorized  to  state  that  His  Koysl 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Walea,  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mtasion,  had  determined  personally  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  further  the  sncceaa  of  the  undertaking,  and  that  be 
ahonld  consider  himself  a  working  officer  In  connection 
with  the  affair.  Under  such  promising  auspices  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  well-being  of  the  next 
International  Show,  and  indeed  the  number  of  applicants 
for  space  already  n^gistered  by  the  oHicials  in  Pans  has 
exceeded  the  moat  sanguine  expectations.  We  in 
thia  country  hardly  consider  Paris  a  foreign  city  at  all, 
from  the  circnmatance,  do  doubt,  that  it  can  be  reached 
from  the  capital  aa  quickly  a«  E^aburgh  or  Dublin.  Such 
Englishmen  as  are  not  Cockneys  by  birth  or  adoption  feol 
quite  as  much  at  home  in  Paria  aa  they  do  in  London,  and 
hence  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  of  France  has  come  to 
be  regarded  u  a  very  ordinary  affair  indeed  Id  thia 
conntrjr.  In  these  oirsumstanees  an  International  Bihi- 
biUoD  in  Paris  is  looked  upon  by  most  Bnglisbmeo  a< 
convenient  to  visit  as  one  in  London,  and  is  certain  to 
attract  as  large  a  number  of  visitors  from  thia  aonntry.  i 
In  the  oaae  of  has  wealthy  exhibibora,  too — and  we  may 
include  photographers  iu  this  class — there  ia  pretty  anre 
to  be  far  more  in  Paris  than  oaa  be  gathered  together 
is  any  other  capita),  by  reason  o(  the  general  come-at- 
ableneai  of  that  metropolis.  Our  brethren  who  visited 
the  1667  Exhibition  in  Paris  will  remember  that  there 
waa  a  better  show  of  photographic  work  there  than  hod 
previously  been  brought  together.  Spain,  Italy,  Austria, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  &c..  were  better  repre- 
sented than  was  the  case  in  our  Exhibition,  for  the 
aimple  reason  that  the  exhibitors  had  not  ao  far  to  send. 
For  the  same  reasons  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  was  ao 
aparaely  represented  by  less  important  exhibitors,  for  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  meu  who  had  but  a  show-case  or 
two  to  send  would  take  the  trouble  to  forward  them  all  the 
way  beyond  the  Atlaotic.  As  our  Paris  Correspondent, 
M.  Lacan,  has  already  intimated,  a  very  impartial  manner 
will  be  adopted  for  choosing  the  juries  connected  with  the 
Fhotographic  Section.  One  jury— the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee, aa  it  might  be  termed — haaalready  been  chosen, the 
members  being  men  well  known  to  French  photographers, 
half  the  number  being  taken  from  the  lists  of  the  French 
Photoeraphio  Society,  and  half  from  another  official  body, 
termed  the  Chambre  SyndietUe.  This  jury  will  decide  upon 
the  admission  and  hanging  of  all  photographic  work,  oDt 
when  they  have  done  this  their  fnnatiena  will  cease.  The 
award  of  honours  will  bo  delegated  to  a  different  jury 
altogether,  which  will  be  chosen  bj'  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves, foreigners  being  repreaeoted  in  acnordance  with  the 
number  that  may  take  part  in  the  gathering;.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  arrangemente  for  the  1878  Kxhilntion  may  ' 
be  apoken  of  with  praise,  j 


'  Pkotngraplty  al  lite  Theatre. — We  have  already  alluded  to 
I  the  deb(  which  scene  painters  and  costumiers  of  the  theatre 
I  owe  to  the  photoi^riip'icr,  and  in  a  new  piece  just  produced 
'  in  Paris,  called  Dr.  Ox,  the  theme  of  which  is  taken  from 
one  of  Jules  Verne's  wonderful  stories,  and  the  music  sup- 
plied by  Offenbach,  we  are  told  that  photography  has  been 
employed  more  largely  than  usual  in  rendering  the  tpteiack 
as  truthful  as  possible.  The  scenes  in  some  cases  are  aeca- 
mtely  painted  from  photographs,  so  that  the  public  have 
'  before  them  somethiug  more  than  fantastic  sketches.  In 
like  manner,  pictures  of  costumes  taken  in  di^erent  parts 
of  the  Netherlanda  have  served  as  a  guide  in  designing  the 
brilliant  dresses  worn  by  the  dramntin  persaan.  In  one 
of  the  LoodoQ  theatres  lately,  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Mtr 
•le  Glace,  and  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  also  attracted  much 
attention,  which  had  been  so  truthfully  delineated  that  in 
the  Srst  picture  the  chiracteristio  masses  of  ice  were  as 
perfectly  rendered  as  in  the  photograph  itself. 

Glue  w'Uhoul  Gelatine. — Photographers  are  quite  awara 
that  the  glue  they  employ  often  varies  in  quality  and  in 
adbcsiveueas.  If  they  are  curious  to  know  why  this  i«,  an 
excellent  paper  on  its  manufacture  appears  iu  Dinf/ler'e 
Potyteehnisehes  JBiinial  which  throws  a  good  deal  of  liicht 
upon  the  subject,  tjteam.  it  appears,  is  generally  used  in 
its  preparation,  and  if  this  heating  medium  happens  to  be 
of  too  nigh  a  pressure,  then  the  glue  prepared  is  of  inferior 

Joality.  Indeed,  M.  Terne  finds  the  inferiority  of  thepro- 
uct  ii  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  em- 
ployed steam,  until  at  length,  it  the  operation  be  carried 
too  far,  all  the  gelatine  ia  destroyed.  Thus,  it  appears,  we 
may  purchase  glue  which  is  altogether  innocent  of  gela- 
tine. A  material,  we  are  told,  which,  at  a  pressure  of 
twenty  pounds  per  square  inch,  yields  a  tolerably  good 
product,  gives  at  a  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  or  over  (the 
time  of  boiling  beiog  in  both  oases  the  same)  a  glue,  if  it 
may  be  called  by  that  name,  which  is. perfectly  iniite,  and 
does  not  contain  an  atom  of  gelatine. 


THE  CULLODIO-BROUfOB  EMULSWN  PROCESS 
APPLIED  TO  TRANSPARENCIES,  AHU  EN- 
LARGING WITHOUT  A  NITRAl-E  BATU. 

BT  WILLIAH  BROOKS.* 

Sltreoteopie  Iraa^iareneiei. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
stereoscopic  pictures  are  so  little  in  demand  at  the  present 
time ;  I  alliide  both  to  the  ordinary  paper  shde  aud  the 
transparency  on  glaaa.  The  Isttei,  to  my  mind,  if  properly 
made,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the 
photiigraphic  art.  I  attribute  the  falling  off  iu  the  demand 
for  the  ordinary  paper  slide  (to  be  viewed  by  reffected 
light)  to  the  enormous  amount  of  trashy  stuff  the  market 
has  been  glutted  with — looking  abDminable  out  of  the 
stereoscope,  and  much  worse  in  it. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  glass  transparency,  I  think, 
has  been  iis  price,  the  best  ones  being  made  br  a  very 
tedious  process  on  a  film  of  albumen,  which  ia  liable  to 
fade.  1  do  not  think  that  at  the  present  time  a  good  slide 
CAn  be  obtained  at  leas  than  five  shillings  and  such  a  price 
is  far  too  high  for  persons  of  limited  means  to  purchase. 
A  moderate  collecuon — say  fifty  slides — at  toe  price 
mentioned  would  come  to  a  good  round  sum,  more  than 
many  could  afford,  and  therefore  they  go  without  them 
altogether.  The  ^reatcry  of  photographers  at  the  present 
day  IB  for  something  new  that  would  create  a  demand  ; 
now,  this  branch  of  the  art  is  one  that  has  been  but  little 
worked,  and  the  little  that  it  haa  been  worked  has  been 
done  in  a  very  expensive  way.  I  think  the  generality  of 
photographers  are  very  conservative,  and  will  not  do 
anything  unless  it  con  be  done  with  ths  nitrate  bath,  &c. ; 
for  if  one  happen  to  mention  anything  about  emulsion 
work,  dry  plates,  and  the  like,  they  begin  to  pull  a  long 
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face,  and  amy  thoy  don't  believe  In  it,  and  still  go  on  in  t  b^ 
old  iog-trot  sort  of  way. 

I  nave  tried  the  nitrate  bath^  iron  development,  and 
pyro  development  for  st«reOBcopic  transparencies,  and  the 
Teanlta  have  always  been  cold  and  hard,  with  inky  tones, 
Jtnd  very  coarae.  I  can  find  nothiDK  for  their  production 
like  the  emulsion  process  worked  in  tbe  way  I  shall 
,  describe,  and  show  yon  the  results  of  my  experiments. 
I  am  able  to  obtain  aU  the  warm  tones  exactly  the  same 
••■we  see  in  onr  well  toned  silver  prints— a  nice,  rich, 
'warm  chocolate  brown,  rivalling  those  T  before  mentioned. 
ma  produced  on  the  albumeii  films ;  and  they  can  be  pro- 
daoed  and  retailed  in  the  market  at  about  two  ehilhcgs 
and  sixpence  each,  leaving  a  good  margin  for  prolit.  If 
•  good  demand  sprang  np,  they  could  be  reduced  still 
lower  in  price,  which,  I  am  sure,  would  cause  a  revival  of 
the  atereoacope.  At  the  present  time  there  are  thousands, 
and,  I  may  aay,  tens  of  thouaands,  of  atereosoopio  nega- 
tdres  stowed  away  in  the  plate  boxee  of  the  photographer, 
both  amateur  and  professional.  There  are  several  methods 
hj  which  tranaparencies  can  be  prodnced. 

No.  1, — Printing  by  contact  is  all  very  well  if  only  one 
or  two  be  required;  but  for  commercial  purposes  it  does 
not  answer,  as  the  negative  becomes  damaged  in  spite  of 
every  care  that  ia  taken  in  dusting  both  negative  and 
plate,  although  contact  printing  produces  very  fine  results. 
At  the  same  time,  to  produce  the  subject  in  its  proper 

Cition  two  glass  plates  have  to  he  used  besides  ue  one 
t  carries  the  collodion  film,  which  has  to  be  cut  and  the 
halves  transposed,  to  bring  them,  into  their  proper  position 
CpretumiDg  the  original  negative  has  been  tkken  vrith  a 
biDocnlar  camera).  In  printing  by  contact  the  glass  used 
Binat  be  perfectly  Sat  and  clean.  In  this  ease  tbe  plate 
tDDst  be  album  eni  zed  with — 

White  of        legg 

Water 1  pint 

The  plates  can  be  either  immersed  in  it,  or  coated  with  it 
while atill  wet,  and  set  aside  to  dry.  My  reason  foralbn- 
meniziug  the  plate  is,  that  in  contact  printing,  if  the  film 

Sgt  punctured  with  small  holes,  it  will  sometimea  creaae  up 
aring  development  and  spoil  the  plate.  After  the  plate 
ta  thoroughly  dry  it  is  coated  with  a  tkin  collodio- bromide 
amnlsiou,  known  as  "washed  emulsion,"  and  set  aside  to 
dry,  film  outwards.  I  may  also  mention  that  it  requires 
•  little  knack  in  coating  the  plate  to  avoid  crapy  lines.  A 
pool  of  emulsion  is  poured  on  one  end  of  the  plate, 
allowed  to  flow  downwards  in  a  wave,  and  poured  off  ' 
One  comer,  when  the  plate  ia  rooked  once  or  twice — i 
more — then  bring  the  plate  into  a  vertical  position,  and  by 
tbia  means,  if  the  emulsion  be  in  good  condition,  all  crapy 
lines  will  be  avoided. 

After  the  plate  is  dry  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
negative  in  an  ordinary  printing -{came,  and  exposed  to 
the  light  from  one  to  three  or  four  seconds,  according  to 
the  denaily  of  the  negative  and  intensity  of  the  light. 
Care  most  be  taken,  in  removing  the  plate  from  the  nega- 
tive, that  it  does  not  grate,  as  the  film  is  very  tender, 
Uethylated  spirit  is  now  poured  over  the  film  and  returned 
to  the  bottle,  as  in  the  case  of  collodion,  and  allowed  to 
■oak  in  for  a  minute  or  two.  I  do  not  hold  with  the  plan 
id  dilating  the  spirit,  for  if  diluted  it  does  not  do  its 
intended  work  so  readily,  and  the  development  is  more 
difficult;  tlie  film  requires  to  be  restored  to  its  pasty  con- 
dition aa  much  as  possible.  If  a  quantity  are  being  dooe, 
the  best  way  is  to  use  a  dipping-balh  with  a  cover. 

Un  being  removed  the  plate  may  either  be  washed  under 
a  tap,  or  immersed  in  a  dish  of  water  till  all  the  greasy 
liiiea  are  removed,  and  the  water  flows  freely  ovei  ita  sur- 
face. The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  little  shallow  glass 
tray,  similar  to  that  described  by  me  in  the  British  Journal 
Almanac  for  1876,  page  115.  I  find  it  Very  handy,  and  the 
nrogresa  of  development  can  be  readily  seen,  vrithont  any 
nar  of  ita  falling  ont  when  holding  it  np  to  the  light  to 
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look  thiongh  it ;  it  can  be  turned  bottom  np,  yet  stiaks  aa. 
tightly  as  wax, 

I  prepare  stock  solntiona,  which  keep  in  stoppered 
bottles,  thus:  — 

P.— Pyrogallicacid  {Enf^iah} 96grainf 

Absolute  alcohol  (s.g.  805°)        ...    1  oonoe 

B.— Bromide  of  potaiBttun      16  grains 

Water         1  Onnce 

A- — Liquor  ammonia 40  minima 

WaMr         1  ounce 

After  the  plate  has  been  nffidently  washed  in  a  clean 
measure,  take  five  to  ten  drops  of  solution  P,  three  dropa 
of  solution  B,  one  drop  of  A.  halF  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
pour  this  over  the  plat*.  If  properly  exposed  the  image 
will  begin  to  appear  in  about  haU-a-minnte.  The  above 
quantity  ia  for  stereo  ■!».  If  the  imago  appear  too 
quickly,  add  a  drop  ortwo  more  of  solntion  B  ;  if  it  comes 
up  slowly,  add  another  drop  of  A.  When  the  developer 
apparently  ceases  to  act,  add  one  or  two  drops  at  a  time  of 
each  of  solations  A  and  B,  which  will  give  intensity.  This 
system  of  development  is  the  ordinary  method  adopted, 
but  gives  for  transparenoiea  a  rather  smoky  colour  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  Ugbt,  I  find  that  1  am  able  to  get 
very  pleasing  tones,  stmiUr  to  thoae  we  have  in  oar  wdl- 
toned  silver  prints.  lutead  of  naing  Iplain  water,  1  nse  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  loda,  which  I  keep  aa  a  stock 
solution- 
Acetate  of  soda 4drmchmi 

Water     1  pint 

This  sot  only  seems  to  impart  a  better  tone  to  the  pictnre, 
but  it  also  appears  to  act  aa  an  aoeelerator.  I  alao  nse  s 
eolation  of  phosphate  of  sods,  if  I  wish  to  have  a  sepia 
tone;  The  phoaphate  solntion  is  used  in  place  of  the 
acetate  of  sods  solution,  and  in  the  same  manner : — 

Phosphate  of  sods        2  drachma 

Water      1  pint 

1  will  now  pass  round  for  your  inspection  specimens 
developed  by  both  methods,  which  will  fully  corroborate 
what  I  have  just  stated.  I  have  no  doubt  that  nsingother 
neutral  salts  will  give  a  greater  varied  of  tone.  Should 
the  tone  appear  a  little  too  warm  in  colour  I  give  a  slight 
intensification  with — 


a  grains 
1  onaoe 


Pyrogallic  acid     ... 

Citric  acid 

Water  

with  a  drop  or  two  of  a  ten-gT^D  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  aa  in  the  wet  process. 

I  must  not  omit  to  add  that  the  alkaline  developer 
shoald  be  well  washed  ofi,  and  some  dilate  acetic  add 
flowed  over  the  plate  to  neutralise  all  traces  of  ammonia  to 
avoid  stains.  It  hiack  tones  are  repaired,  give  a  mneh 
shorter  exposure,  and  develop  by  either  of  the  before- 
mentioned  methods,  not  eanyin^  the  alkaline  developer  too 
far,  but  bring  it  up  to  the  required  density  with  the  add 


Hypo         4  ounce 

Water       1   pint 

Well  wash,  and  varnish  with  avamish  made  of  white,  hard 
varnish  tliinned  down  to  the  proper  connstenoy  with  me- 
thylated spirit,  adding  abont  two  drops  of  castor  oil  to 
prevent  its  splitting  iu  lime  to  oome. 

Instead  of  using  groond  glass— a  good  sample  adding 
very  much  to  the  cost— I  oae  an  ordinary  matt  rami^ 
diluted  with  ether,  as  it  gives  a  much  finer  min,  and  is 
very  inexpenuve,  which  must  not  be  lost  ught  of.  The 
slide  is  now  ready  for  monntiog. 

No.  2. — Instead  of  printing  by  contact,  use  a  non>dis- 
torting  lens,  and  make  the  transparency  in  the  camera  in 
theordinary  way,  oaing  the  plate  m  the  dry  state,  asinthe 
preceding  method.  The  tianspsreney  slso  reqoires  cut- 
ting for  transposing )  the  best  system,  however,  is  to  cat 
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the  oegatire  in  half  and  truwpoM.  fij  oopTing  with  the 
Mmara  we  al*o  have  the  advantaje  o(  either  redocing  or 
enlargiag  the  Babjeot  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
■object  to  be  iooladed,  aad  a  mask  put  ia  the  dark  alide  in 
front  of  the  plate  makea  a  maob  neater  job.  The  develop- 
ment ia  the  aame  aa  in  printing  bf  contact. 

No.  3.— The  plate  is  coated  with  emolsion,  bnt  instead 
of  letting  it  drj,  pat  it  in  a  dish  of  water  until  allgrea^- 
ueas  has  disappeared,  and  expose  in  the  camera  wkUe  «till 
wet.  No  aubstratum  muit  be  used  in  this  inatanoe.  Bj 
tbia  method  the  tones  are  different,  giving  a  greenish  hue. 
When  fixed,  washed,  and  dried,  it  ii  coated  with  a  (ola- 
tiou  of  iadia-rabber  in  beniote,  and  then  with  a  rich  col- 
lodion, alteroatelj',  several  Umes,  until  a  good  rich  film  ia 
obtained,  similar  to  the  Waraerke  films.  In  the  last  ooat- 
ingot  collodion  Isatorate  it  with  white  wax;  this  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  the  ground  glaas  or  matt  varnish.  When 
perfeotljdrj  the  film  will  readilj  peel  off;  then  it  is  cot 
and  traospowd,  gummed  at  one  eage  of  a  cat  mount,  and 
bound  between  two  pieces  of  glaaa.  This  system  ia  more 
tedious  than  the  former  onea.  I  now  pass  ronnd  a  slide 
made  by  tbia  method. 

Lanitm  Slide*. — These  can  either  be  intTodaood  b  j  onntaot 
in  the  same  waj  as  the  stereo,  slides  (and  developed  also  in 
a  similar  manner),  or  the;  oan  be  copied  from  the  negative 
in  the  camera,  and  enlarged  or  redaced  at  pleasure.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  this  Sooiety,  being  the  papular  lantern 
evening,  the  whole  of  the  slides  I  exhibited  were  made  by 
this  process.  Host  of  yon  saw  the  kind  of  image  they 
prodaoed  on  the  screen.  Several  memtMrs  having  wished  to 
examine  the  slides  themselves,  I  now  take  the  oppoctanity 
of  complying  with  their  request.  In  making  the  elides  it 
is  better  (hat  they  shoatd  be  developed  by  the  alkaline 
developer  alone ;  and,  as  it  is  an  important  point  to  keep 
tiu  lignts  of  the  piotnre  bare  glass,  before  fixing  flood  the 
plate  with — 

Acetie  acid  (Baaufoy's)     3  onnoea 

Water 8    „ 

This  appears  to  take  np  any  deposit  on  the  snrfaoe  that 
may  have  taken  place  dnriog  the  development.  1  have 
heard  several  oomplain  that  slides  prodnoea  by  this  piooeM 
looked  clondy.  Varnish  with  ditnted  white  hard  spirit 
varnish,  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  former  part  ri  this 
paper. 

TraaspareneUi  /or  Deeorationt. — These  may  be  prodaoed 
by  the  same  process.  I  will  Isats  you  to  jndga  how  far 
I  have  SDoowded  by  the  specimens  I  have  hroogbt  with  me. 
I  find  that  frames  can  be  purahased  in  brass  with  chains  for 
■ospending  these  for  winaow  decorations,  whioh  answer  the 
parpoea  admirably. 

Bnlargiag  leititoiit  a  Nitrate  BotA.— If  ■  lu^ative  be  taken 
with  the  intention  of  producing  an  enlarged  negative,  I 
prefer  taking  the  original  on  one  of  the  dry  plates  befoie 
BMQtioited,  using  only  alkaliitt  development  If  acid  pyio 
and  silver  be  need,  it  oanses  a  granoJar  deposit.  It  is  true 
the  gTannles  an  small ;  bnt  when  enlarged  np  to  several 
diameters  they  are  very  offensive,  as  we  all  know.  If  the 
negative  is  to  be  printed  rron,  and  not  enlarged,  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Woodbnry  that  it  is  best  to  intensify  with 
pyro  and  silver,  the  leanlting  print  having  a  true  dry-plate 
effect.  The  effect  el  this  pyro  and  silver  intensification  is 
that  it  produces  a  very  fine  stipple,  which  gives  softness, 
bul  toiU  tiol  do  for  enlargement ;  and  I  think  this  is  why 
enlargements  look  coarse. 

I  prefer  to  make  the  transparsnoy  by  oontact,  and  develop 
by  the  alkaline  method  only.  The  enlarged  negative  is 
EUde  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  transpsrenoy,  instead  of 
nring  a  plate  prepared  in  the  bath,      l^e  plate   is  coated 


1  emulsion, 'and  immersed  in  water  until   the      

Sows  freely  over  its  surfaoe  ;  it  is  then  ready  for  expoaaie. 
I  have  prepared  an  enlargement  by  this  metho  I,  uiing 
alkaline  development, /oUotced  bg  pfru  aitdribtr,  to  bring 
up  the  intensity.  I  have  brought  with  me  the  transpaienoy 
ud  enlarged  negative,  also  Kme  prints  tttm  the  IjMei., 


You  will  find  there  is  not  any  ooaiseness,  although  I  have 
enlarged  it  np  to  three  and  a-hal(  diameters,  and  1  itow 
snbmit  it  for  yonr  inspection. 


CABBOH  PBlNTINa. 

BI   T,    a.    BBAIBBOOK  * 

Tbibb  have  been  so  many  and  such  ably-written  artiolea 
on  this  snhjaot,  that  there  appear*  to  be  very  little  room  for 
me  to  say  anything ;  bat  if  yon  will  cive  me  yonr  attention 
I  will  try  to  throw  onC  a  few  hinU  that,  at  the  least,  wiU 
bring  about  a  diioaaiion  from  which  we  may  all  profit. 

When  a  man  first  starts  carbon  printing  faad  there  are  a 
great  many  have  started  who  at  Srat  cried  the  prooess  down) 
he  must  determine  within  himself  to  overcome  all  obscaolea 
and  (ailnres,  of  which  he  will  find  a  great  many  ;  and  he 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  by  practical  working,  day 
after  day,  that  he  sets  to  aDdeistand  the  process  thoroaghly. 
Ton  must  not  begin  by  falling  ont  with  yoar  materials  anal 
you  have  given  them  a  tboroagh  good  trial,  for  in  nine 
oases  out  of  ten  you  are  wrong,  and  not  the  materials.  Tonr 
tJMne  may  dry  unevenly,  or  be  insclohle  altogether,  if  the 
room  yon  dry  it  in  is  not  in  a  proper  condition.  A  room 
with  a  current  of  dry  air  passing  through  it  is  the  beat. 
Yon  do  not  teqaire  heat,  allhongn  in  wet  weather  yon  must 
have  a  ItUl-i.  Ton  oan  get  the  desired  carrent  by  placing  a 
ventilator,  havidj  a  revolving  top,  in  the  roof  of  your  dry- 
ing-room. 7ou  will  find  by  this  method  of  drying  that 
yonr  tissne  will  hang  straight  from  the  lath  yon  pin  it  to, 
and  dry  evenly,  not  oorling  and  oraokiug,  as  it  is  sura  to  da 
in  an  over-heated  room  or  where  a  great  Gie  baa  been  left 
barninr.  If  yon  have  only  one  piece  of  paper  to  dry,  tie  a 
'  me  «  string  aoross  the  mantslpieoe,  and  nsng  the  tissue 
front  of  the  Greplaoe,  so  as  to  get  the  currettt  of  air  that 
Mes  from  the  doorway  np  the  chimney.  There  is  yet  . 
another  advanta^  from  Ute  tissne  bein^  dried  in  this  wa^  ; 
it  is  more  senuliva  than  it  would  be  if  it  bad  been  dried 


Sensil 


insiliie  in  a  eolation  composed  as  fcJIovrs  ;- 
Biohromate  of  potash 

Water         

Ammonia 


..  100      „ 

}  draohm. 

impoaed  of  five  ffrains  of  wax  to 


The  waxing  solutici 

e  onnoe  of  bensole. 
bensole  are  both  pure :  if  they  are  not,  von 

very  fond  of  the  glass  that  thsy  will  not  leave  it.  A 
plate  that  has  once  oeon  need  does  not  raqnire  oleauiog 
agun,  but  only  the  collodion  scraping  from  tne  edges,  and 

To  develop,  always  use  two  baths.  Immerse  the  plate  in 
the  fiiet  with  water  jost  warm  enough  to  remove  the  papei 
from  tbe  printed  pigment)  then  yon  may  pass  yoor  plate 
to  the  next  bath,  tne  water  being  a  little  warmer,  to  Qniah 
the  piotnre  ;  but  lakacare  not  to  hnrry  the  development,  or 

Ku  will  lose  the  half-tones  end  get  chalky  prints.     It  ia 
ttei  to  over-print  a  little  rather  than  under-print,  as  yon 
rednce  with  hot  water ;    bat  you  cannot   add  to  the 
density. 

After  fixing,  drying,  and  transferring,  let  yoor  plates 
remain  under  pressurs^  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  for 
—  hour  or  two  at  tbe  least.  1  geneiallr  leave  mine  for 
or  five  honrs  to  absorb  tbe  moisture  irom  the  transfer, 
and  to  prevent  the  transfer-paper  moving  doring  mounting, 
as  it  is  spt  to  do  if  you  mount  too  quickly  after  traiu- 

I   mount  in  the  evening,  and   leave  the   plates  under 

Sreasnre  until  the  next  monung.  I  then  rear  them  np  to 
rv,  taking  oate  that  the  room  m  not  too  warm,  or  elae  tnej 
will  leave  the  glass  before  tbey  are  tiiorongbly  dry,  ana 
will,  of  course,  have  aa  nnaven  surface.  To  obtain  an  evso 
and  bigbly-glaasd  surface,  the  prints  slunld  be  bom  Ibirty- 
•  ■sal  brim  ttw  Test  BUln|«IT«riHUnPhot«C»phkled^ 
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eii  to  forty-eight  hoan  drjing.  I  find  tbst  thu  long'r 
they  are  drying,  the  higher  the  gtosH  and  morp  even  ibt: 
Burlace.  Not  that,  penoQally.  I  like  very  highly  glazDil 
picturep,  but  the  public  do ;  and  u  they  Lave  to  pay  for 
tbem,  il  ie,  of  coarse,  to  our  adranlage  to  try  and  get  it, 
and  Eu  pleMB  tbeoi. 

Now  for  tbe  last,  bat  not  least,  of  the  difficaltiea  of 
carbon  printing — vix.,  vigncttiofr.  This,  at  tbe  be"t,  l»  a 
diEScolt  task,  and  reqoirea  much  practical  cxperieoco,  as 
jou  cannot  loak  and  Me  how  the  picture  is  going  on,  as  }ou 
can  do  in  silver  printiog  ;  but  with  a  m^gatire  having  a 
light  and  suitable  background  yon  can  gut  a  very  good 
figDGtte  with  brown  papi.-c  and  cotton  wool,  having  a  tittle 
piece  of  tigaae  paper  over  tbu  biowo,  the  saruo  as  in  silver 
printing.  fou  mast,  of  course,  move  tbo  frame  about  a 
good  deal,  because  carbon  prints  are  an  much  sharper  than 
eilvor.  For  large  work,  out  out  three  or  tout  shapoF!  a  littb: 
larger  than  one  anutlier— aay  an  inch  and  B-halt— take  off 
tbe  smitlist  when  tbe  picture  is  about  half  dona  ;  tbe  next 
later  on  ;  and  so  on  aotil  the  picture  is  printi^d,  and  you 
have  the  niie  yon  want.  You  may  in  this  way  got  a  very 
■oft  vignette, 
Jn  conclusion,  I  would  aay  the  process  is  so  thotouehly 


practical  that  any  pbotogrnpher  should   be  abli 
provided  he  gives  bin     '    '  '    '' 


provided  hegi 

leave  it  alone,  foi 

M^idr^th   one  o 

pape^lTyU!)!   I*  t! 


oil  I 


ind  lo  it,  and  hiia  propei 
have  not  tbe  latter,  be  had  better 
mot  be  workud  commercially  in  a 
porcelain  diiibo«  and  a  kettle,  and 
t!lS--eP£™ting  room,  or  in  a  room  w hi' re  a 
great  roaring  Etl-  has  been~E(!p>  lui  Jay.  This  process  is  of 
great  valoe  in  ilnll  weather  like  the  present,  as  yon  can  do 
from  tifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  mora  worK  than  in 
■ilver,  with   th^  crowning  advantage  of  all — namely,  your 


PHOTO-COLLOTYPE  PRINTING. 

BY  11.  T.   11,  VOIGUT." 

It  IB  not  my  intention  t«  refer  back  to  the  early  ciperimtiDtd 
with  bichron)st«d  gelatine  made  by  MU.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor,  Fos-Talbot,  und  others,  neither  to  describe  tho  more 
improved  proccsd  of  M.Teasid  du  Motay.  I  merely  detjiri; 
to  put  before  the  eyea  of  those  interested  in  the  matter, 
some  details  of  tho  processes  whioh  have  been  practised 
since  M.  Albert,  of  Muuiob,  broaght  forward  hia  improve- 
meats,  and  rendered  ^allotype  printing  ao  industrial  art. 

Everybody  is  perfectly  aware  that  gelatine  impregnated 
"with  bichromate  of  potash  posaesaes  tbe  property  of  trans- 
forming il«e)f,  on  exposure  to  light,  into  an  uaolubls  mass, 
"which  lias  lost  the  property  of  swelling,  like  ordinary 
platine.  If  a  Glm  of  bichromatedgelatioe  is  spread  upon 
K  sabstratum  and  dried,  and  then  a  portion  of  it  ia  exposed 
to  li^ht  for  a  certain  period,  a  second  part  fur  a  le^  period, 
«nd  the  third  completely  protectedagainst  luminous  action, 
«  surface  will  be  obtained  which,  when  moistened  with 
water,  will  take  printing  ink  in  a  gradiutted  mnnner. 

By  passing  over  this  film  a  leather  roller  charged  with 
lithographic  ink,  the  parts  which  have  not  hceu  acted  upon 
Itl^r  light,  by  reason  oi  the  water  th&t  they  absorb,  will  [lot 
take  up  tbe  ink.  Those  slightly  touched  by  light  rays 
wiU  permit  ink  to  adhere  in  a  slight  degree  ;  while  such 
portions  of  the  film  ns  have  been  thoronghly  acted  upon 
by  light  will  beoome  quite  black,  because  of  the  am 
of  ink  that  attaches  to  them. 

It  is  upon  this  circumstance  that  photo-collotype  print- 
ing is  based.  In  the  foregoing  experiment  we  suppose 
things  to  happen  as  they  do  in  Uthograpby.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  recognized  fact  tl.at  the  ink  does  not  adhere  with 
regularity  to  the  portions  of  surface  influenced  by  light  if 
the  lilm  contain  a  greasy  body  or  reiinous  matter.  It  is 
from  this  principle  that  the  old  and  compUcated  process  of 
M.  Uemoser,  published  in  l)i69,  proceeded. 


The  undermentioned  solutions  should  be  separately  pre' 

i-    Of  gelatine.  Sub  grammes   are    dissolved  in  150 
grammes  of  warm  water. 

2.  Of  isinglass,    3-75  grammes  are    dissolved  in  90 
grammea  of  boiling  water. 

3.  Of  white  of  egg,  beaten  to  a  froth,  GO  grammes  arc 
dissolved  in  other  sixty  grammes  of  filtered  water, 

4.  An  aqueous  tincture  is  prepared  of — 

Myrrh      ...         ...         ,.,         ...  2  grammes 

Ammoniacal  gum  075     ,, 

Liquorice-root 9  „ 

Miinna 0-75    „ 

Cane  sugar         0-75     „ 

Milk  sugar        1*50    ,, 

The  above  being  dissolved   in   120  gramnii?B  of   distilled 


Wal 


.   120 


1.  Ammouia 

'.  An  alcoholic  tincture  is  prepared  of — 

Lupuline       3'75  grammes 

Myrrh  376         „ 

Gum  benzoin  ...         ...     2'25         ,. 

Tolu  balsam 1'50         „ 

I.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared,  made  by 
dissolving  7'5I)  grammes  of  the  salt  in  sixty  grammes  of 

0.  Iodising  solution,  made  up  of — 

Iodide  of  cadmium 025  grammes 

Bromide        0'125     „ 

One  per  ceiit.  solution  of  gold    3  drops. 
Before  employment  these  separate  solutioaa  are  mixed 
together  in  the  following  proportions  ;  — 

1.  Solution  of  gelatine  ...  120  grammes 

2.  Solution  of  isiuglass  70  50         ,, 
a.  Solution  of  albumen  22-50        „ 

4.  Aqueous  tincture     ...  22-50         „ 

5.  Bichromate  of  potash         25 

6.  Ammonia      G  drops 

7.  Alcoholic  tincture    ...  7-50  grammes 

8.  Silver  solution         .,.  2 
il.  Iodide  and  bromide  solution     4 

In  the  case  of  the  Gemoser  process,  the  plates  only  receive 
ajaingle  coating.  Plateaof  glass  of  considerable  thicknesses, 
with  a  ground  surface,  arecovered  with  the  prepared  gela- 
tine, and  placed  horizontally  upon  a  tripod  fitted  with  a 
proper  levelling  arr.ingement,  and  put  into  a  drying  box 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  oft^  Reaumur. 

I'ho  pUtCB  thus  coated,  when  dry  and  cold,  are  exposed 
under  a  negative,  and  thoroughly  printed.  M'ith  a  little 
practice  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  printing 
fay  looking  at  tho  plate  from  below.     After  printing  the 

Ehktes  are  put  into  wat«r,  where  they  remain  for  half  an 
our,  care  being  token  that  tbe  liquid  is  agitated  from. 
time  to  time.  This  operation  is  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  chromium  salts.  This  done,  tbe  plates  are  taken 
out  of  the  water,  and  dried  spontaneously ;  they  are  then 
covered  by  means  of  a  sieve  with  a  layer  of  flour  one 
centimetre  in  thickness.  Afterwards  they  are  put  upon  an 
iron  tripod,  and  placed  in  0  stove,  where  the  temperature 
reaches,  after  a  while,  IDO"  Eeaumur,  so  as  to  coagulate 
the  albumen ;  and,  by  softening  the  gums,  to  render  them 
more  adherent  to  the  glass  surface.  The  stove  shonld  be 
constructed  like  a  pastry-cook's  oven.  The  plate,  allowed 
to  cool  gradually  in  the  stove,  is  (reed  from  its  layer  of 
flour,  and  is  cemented,  the  image  uppermost,  by  the  aid  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  to  a  lithographic  stone.  It  is  then  ready 
for  printing. 

Eicelleut  results  may  be  secured  by  this  process,  only  it 
is  very  dilficntt  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  heat  necessary. 
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If  the  film  is  heated  too  mnoh,  it  wilt  not  inbaequeotlj 
kbaorb  enonsh  water,  uid  io  conseqaeaoe  the  wliites  take 
np  a  little  of  the  ink  on  the  roller  being  passed  over  the 
design  1  the  shadows  takia;  np  a  )tood  deal,  and  the 
lights  a  little  ink,  the  result  is  a  Q^t  monotone  print.  If 
the  beat  has  not  been  suSicient,  then  the  film  will  detach 
itself  from  the  glais  Bttrface. 

On  acconnt  of  these  difficalti<ds,  the  one-Elaa  process  was 
abandoned,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  resinous  and 
saccharine  matter,  the  nseleesness  of  which  was  apparent. 

At  the  present  moment,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
foregoing  lormnlEe  are  made  use  of  Io  produce  a  second 
film,  the  plates  receiving  first  of  all  s  preliminary  film 
prepared  in  the  manner  to  be  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
•saoring  adherence  wilhout  being  obliged  to  employ  a 
high  temperature.  Six  grammes  of  gelatine  are  dis- 
solved in  270  grammes  of  warm  distilled  water,  to  which 
is  added  5'SO  grammes  of  bichromate  of  potash.  Then 
112-50  grammes  of  white  of  egi(  are  beaten,  without  any 
addition  of  water,  t«  a  stiff  froth,  and  the  gelatine  solution, 
which  must  not  be  too  hot,  iaadded  carefully  ■  the  mixLure 
being  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  is  filtered  before 
eniployment. 

The  ground  glass  plate  is  covered  with  this  mixture  by 
the  aid  of  a  paper  strip  or  glasa  rod,  and  the  plate  is  siih- 
■eqnentl;  dned  at  a  temperature  of  from  20"  to  25° 
Reaumur.  This  done,  the  plate  is  put  into  a  printing- 
fiame,  the  film  covered  with  a  piece  of  opaque  fabric, 
and  placed  where  diffused  light  can  act  upon  it  for  about 
half-aii-hour.  Preparation  of  the  platea  to  this  degree 
msy  be  proceeded  with  for  some  days  before  employment. 

The  operation  is  continned  by  applying  tb  the  plate  the 
film  which  is  to  receive  the  impression,  after  the  mixture 
which  is  to  serve  for  this  purpose  has  been  warmed  to  a 
temperature  of  about  45"  Reaumur,  and  filtered.  The 
plate  is  maintained  in  a  horizontal  position  in  a  water- 
bath  (40°  Reaamnr),  but  it  ia  moved  to  and  fro  a  Httie, 
BO  that  the  coating  already  on  the  plate  may  become 
swollen  and  soft,  and  capable  of  being  united  in  one  homo- ' 

¥meoas  mass  with  the  second  film  th»t  has  to  be  applied. 
his  done,  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  bath  of  warm 
water,  and,  while  the  surface  is  stiU  warm  and  wet,  the 
liquid  for  the  second  coating  is  poured  oopioosly  upon 
the  centre  of  the  plate,  which  is  inclined  in  turn  towwds 
each  angle,  so  that  a  little  of  the  liquid  escapes,  thus 
preventing  any  marked  margin.  The  plate  is  sobae- 
qaently  dried  in  a  stove  at  a  temperature  of  40'  Reanmar. 
fT«  it  Mnliniifd.J 


prapertv.  If  a  small  quantity  be  put 
)  bath,  It  permits  the  preservation  of 
the  tissue  in  a  sensitive  condition  for  a  week,  and,  at  the 
I'ame  time,  gets  rid  of  many  defects  with  which  carbon 
printers  are  plagued.  The  only  drawback  ia  its  aomewhat 
unpleasant  odour,  bat  this  is  a  slight  disadvantage  com- 
pared to  the  valuable  properties  with  which  it  endows  the 

The  following  formula  is  recommended  for  the  bichro- 
mate bath  : — 

Bichromate  of  potash 30  parts 

Water 800    ,. 

Fluid  carbolic  acid      1  part 

and  in  summer — 

Glycerine         6  parts 

The  fluid  carbolic  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  five 

Earts    of    the    orvstalliied  carbolic  acid    by  placing  in 
ot  water,  and  adding  thereto  o '    ' ■- 


e  part  of  warm  water. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CONSTaUCTION  OF  HEAD-REaTS 

BT    NEI^ON  K.  CHERRILL. 

Mh.  Bdcud,  in  one  of  his  ingenious  problems,  proves 
that  two  circles  can  touch  each  other  internally  only  at  one 
point.  This  is  only  a  mathematical  problem,  but  it  is 
capable  oFagood  many  very  practical  applications,  among 
which  my  present  suggestion  will,  1  think,  be  found  of  nse 
among  photographers. 

A.  head-rest,  as  commonly  constructed,  consists  in  its 
essential  features  of  a  series  of  tubes  or  rods  which  slide 
into  various  positions  through  oironlar  holes,  and  are 
maintained  in  their  required  poaitions  by  means  of 
sorews.  This,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  proposition  I 
have  referred  to,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  baa  angineering. 
Let  us  look  at  it.  Bere  ia  the  hole  with  the  rod  in  it ; 
they  can  only  touch  at  A  (fig,  1).  To  hold  the  tod  firm, 
the  screw  is  put  in  opposite :  this  holds  the  roa 
at  tiDo  placet,  allowing  it  the  tendency  to  lateral 
motion.  To  avoid  this,  the  rod  is  osiuUj  made  bo 
lig.  I.  Fig.  3. 


CARBOLIC  ACID  IN  THE  CARBON  PROCESS.* 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  journal  that  M.  E. 
Friedlein,  of  Vienna,  adds  a  small  QuanLtv  of  carbolic  acid 
to  the  bichromate  bath  employed  in  the  sensitizing  ot 
tiasae,  and  this  he  recommends  as  a  very  useful  precaution. 
In  the  December  number  of  the  PhoiograpMache  Moaati- 
hlatler,  the  same  gentleman  once  more  refers  to  the  cir- 
oumstance,  and  points  out  the  general  advantage  which 
accrues  from  the  addition  of  thb  acid  to  all  kinds  of  gela- 
tine solutions  employed  io  connection  with  photography. 
Particularly  in  the  working  ot  the  Woodburytype  process 
the  addition  of  carbolic  acid  ia  to  be  recommended,  for  M.. 
Friedlein  has  found  that  in  the  height  of  summer  the 
gelatine  becomes  bad  within  two  days— nay,  even  in  one 
■ometimec,  if  no  precautions  are  taken  to  preserve  it.  A 
bad  odour  is  expelled,  and  then  tjie  solu^a  rapidly  becomes 
limpid. 

One  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  added  to  a  gelatine  aoln- 
tdon  ot  a  dilute  character,  was  found  sufficient  to  preserve 
tike  latter  in  an  open  vessel,  winter  or  summer,  and  even 
when  kept  in  awarm  room  for  months;  the  onlychange  per- 
ceptible being  that  brought  about  by  evaporation,  the  sur- 
face of  the  solution  becoming  hard  and  parohment-tike. 

The  addition  of  carbolic  add  in  pigment  prinUng  has 
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near  the  eiie  of  the  hole  as  to  fit  almost  tight,  a  condition 
which  often  involves  difficulty  in  moving  some  parts  of 
the  rest,  especially  in  the  hurry  of  operating.  If  the  rod 
were  held  at  three  places  instead  of  at  two— if,  in  fact, 
die  round  rod  were  put  through  a  triangular  hole,  with 
the  screw  on  one  side  of  the  triangle  ^fig.  2}— the  construc- 
tion would  be  far  more  perfect.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 

rod  held  thus  would  be  more  firmly  fixed,  with  less 
iressnre  from  the  screw,  than  in  the  old  plan.  There  ii, 
-lowever,  one  arrangement  which  I  think  would  be  Iwtter 
than  this,  and  that  ia  to  have  two  projections  made  inside 
the  ordiua^  drcular  openings  in  which  the  rods,  ic,  work 
(fig.  3) ;  this  wonld  be  practically  the  same  as  the  triangle, 
but  would  be  better  in  many  ways  :  the  projections  might 
be  made  very  small. 

The  advantages  which  wonld  be  fonnd  by  adopting  the 
plan  above  suggested  wonld  be  that  the  varioos  parts  of 
the  "rest"  woidd  be  much  firmer  when  screwed  up  than 
is  commonly  the  cose  now ;  a  much  lighter  pressure  of 
the  screw  would  also  suffice,  and  henoe  the  annoyance  of 
finding  screws  light  "  set  "  would  be  less  likely  to  occur  ; 
lastly,  by  this  plan,  the  rods  could  be  made  looser  in  ths 
holei  withoot  loss  of  steadiness,  heooe  greater  freedom  of 
wbea  the  sciew  is  withdmwn. 
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SUCCESS  IN  CARBON  PRINTING.-.THE   OTHER 

SIDE. 

There  can  soaroely  be  a  doubt  that  carbon  printing  is 
the  question  of  the  day  amongst  photographers.  Phe 
complaints  of  some,  as  much  as  the  enthosiaBm  of  others, 
are  eridence  of  this  fact.  And  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
representatire  journals  to  giye  effect  to  erery  phase  of  the 
discussion  of  this  question.  In  a  recent  article  we  re- 
marked that  tuition,  either  written  qr  oral,  was  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  success  ;^and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tiiat  in  a  new  art  of  a  manipular  kind,  personal 
lessons  are  of  primary  importance.  But,  after  the  best 
aid  of  that  kind  has  been  secured,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  yeir  much  must  remain  to  be  mastered  by  ex- 
perience, and  by  passing  through  those  failures  which  are 
proverbially  the  steppinf-stones  to  success.  It  has  been 
the  legitimate  boast  of  photography  that  the  hearty  and 
willing  inter-communication  of  experiences  amongst  its 
devotees  has  been  the  chief  agency  in  its  rapid  progress. 
And  we  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  satis- 
faction that  these  pages— those  of  the  first  weekly  journal 
devoted  to  photography — have  contributed  materially  io 
facilitating  such  easy  and  rapid  inter-communication  of 
failure  and  remedy,  difficulty  and  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, upon  which  so  much  of  success  depends.  That 
every  legitimate  complaint  should  have  its  expression,  we 
regard  as  one  of  the  primary  canons  of  journalism,  espe- 
cially in  technical  journalism.  And  that,  in  the  main, 
complaints  are  based  upon  a  real  difficulty  or  grievance, 
to  be  met  with  the  best  aid  and  information  available, 
and  not  pooh-poohed  as  the  outcome  of  incapacity  or  im- 
patience, has  been  with  us  a  settled  conviction.  Happily 
we  have  had  the  good  fortune,  as  a  rule,  to  be  associated 
with  a  staff  of  contributors,  and  an  army  of  correspondenta, 
who  have,  in  relation  to  the  various  processes,  aided  us  in 
making  plain  a  path  throueh  idl  kinds  of  technical 
troubles,  and  we  have  Cbpecial  satisfaction  in  pointing  in 
our  present  and  recent  numbers  to  articles  dealing  with 
the  prominent  difficulties  of  carbon  printing,  and  furnish- 
ing that  ounce  of  help  which  is  proverbiidly  better  than  a 
pound  of  advice.  And  we  are  happy  to  add  that,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  we  are  furnished  with  examples  of  the 
successful  working  of  our  correspondents.  Mr.  A.  Wel- 
lesley  Turner,  whose  interesting  communication  appears  on 
another  pag^e,  sends  us  some  admirable  specimens  in  the 
form  of  cabinet  portraits. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  carbon  which 
found  expression  in  the  recent  discussion  at  the  Society 
naturally  excited  hone  amongst  tiie  legion  of  workers 
eagerly  anxious  for  nints ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  dis- 


cussion did  not  issue  in  much  practical  informatioD ;  and 
manv  correspondents  have  written  complaining  that  it 
resulted  in  much  confident  affirmation,  but  in  little  more. 
And  some  correspondents  protest  against  the  implieatioiis 
of  incapacity  amongst  photographers  as  the  chief  caoaea  of 
failure.  One  angry  correspondent  writes :— "  When  Mr. 
Jabez  Hughes  speaks  of  failure  being  more  the  ratult  of 
bad  manipulation  than  bad  tissue,  he  may  fairlv  be  credited 
as  speaking  for  himself ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  fling  such 
a  charge  against  the  hundreds  of  capable  men  who  have  for 
yeart  struggled  with  the  process."  To  this  correspondent 
and  others  expressing  similar  views,  we  may  remark  that 
Mr.  Hughes  said  he  spoke  for  himself,  and  we  may  oall 
their  attention  that  he  also  said  he  spoke  these  things  for 
consolation  to  others  who  were  struggling.  And  suroly  it 
I  should  be  a  consolation  and  encouragement  to  know  that 
'  the  experience  gained  in  struggle  will  end  in  success.  £d- 
I  couragmg  words  are  certainly  valuable.  Baily,  the  author 
I  of  "  Festns,**  has  well  said,  **  Men  may  o'erget  delusion, 
not  despair.*^  It  is  important,  on  the  other  hand,  to  know 
that  there  are  real  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  working 
carbon  successfully,  and  that  the  most  successful  still  meet 
those  difficulties,  but  meet  them  with  fresh  effort.  '*  If 
your  sword  is  too  short,  add  a  step  to  it,**  was  the 
advice  given  to  the  Spartan  youth.  Good  carbon  work 
is  worth  effort,  and  photographers  may  be  assured 
that  the  process  must  come  into  general  use.  Oar 
remarks  at  present  are  chiefly  introductory  to  some 
observations  by  a  gentleman  of  our  staff,  who  has  had 
many  years*  experience  in  connection  with  carbon  printing, 
who  feels  it  important  to  speak  his  mind  on  the  subject  at 
the  present  moment,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  We 
need  not  comment  upon  his  remarks,  beyond  observing  that 
the  practical  history  of  carbon  printing  began  with  the 
publication  of  Swan*s  process,  and  is  really  much  shorter 
than  he  assumes.  And  we  may  add  that  to  us  it  seems 
that  to  an  entire  novice  carbon  printing  would  not  present 
more,  probably  less,  difficulty  after  the  first  lesson  than 
silver  printing.  Our  contributor  shall  now  speak  for 
himself: — 

**  In  the  discussions  upon  carbon  printing  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Societv,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  deliberations  upon  the  subject  that  have  lately  taken 
place,  two  points  were  boldly  advanced,  and  were  appa- 
rently undisputed.  The  first  is,  that  whatever  failures 
carbon  printers  may  experience,  it  is  never  the  material 
that  is  at  fault ;  and,  secondly,  that  printing  in  permanent 
pigments  is,  in  point  of  difficulty,  no  worse  than  the  albu- 
menized  paper  process,  which  was  just  as  long  in  comine 
to  maturity.  These  assertions  have  been  so  often  repeated 
that  they  will  one  of  these  days  be  taken  for  axioms,  and, 
for  fear  such  should  be  the  case,  I  think  it  worth  while  to 
utter  a  feeble  protest  against  any  such  absurdities.  To 
come  to  matters  of  historv,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
printing  with  bichromate  has  been  known  quite  as  long  as, 
nay,  longer  than,  printing  upon  albumenized  paper.  No 
doubt,  while  Foitevin,  Fargier,  and  others  were  occupied 
in  their  first  attempts  at  printing  with  the  help  of  pigments 
mixed  with  gelatine,  albumenized  paper  was  rapidly  coming 
into  general  use ;  and  while  Laborde,  Blair,  and  Swan  were 
still  struggling  to  produce  satisfactory  impressions  in  car- 
bon, albumenued  paper  had  long  since  attained  perfection. 
But  what  does  this  prove  ?  Simply,  that  the  aloumenized 
paper  process  is  a  far  simpler  method  than  carbon.  *  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  how  long  it  was  before  albumenized 
paper  came  to  perfection,*  say  the  advocates  of  carbon ; 
*  remember  the  long  years  that  elapsed  before  we  secured  a 
tone  to  our  satisfaction,  and  a  surface  free  from  reproach.' 
All  this  is  very  well,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  it  proves 
anything.  As  I  say,  printing  with  bichromates  was 
known  before  albumenized  paper,  and  if  one  process  was 
not  more  difficult  than  another,  how  is  it  that  printing  by 
the  aid  of  gelatine  has  been  so  long  in  abeyance  ?  It  was 
certainly  not  for  want  of  workers.    The  most  intelligent 
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ud  Iwroed  experiinenten  hare  taken  put  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  oarbon  prooeaa,  and  if  it  fiad  not  been  so  wo 
ahonld  not  be  where  we  are  at  the  present  moroeDt.  But, 
after  all,  hare  we  really  been  all  these  years  bringing  the 
albameniied  procesa  to  ita  present  atate  of  perfection  V  1 
trow  not.  On  the  contrarj,  I  could  name  well  nigh  a  score 
of  photographers  who  protest  that  the  albumenized  prints 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  yeam  ago  are  better  than  those  pro- 
duced to-day — that  they  are  more  permanent,  and  of  a 
lwtt«r  tone.  What  has  Wen  done  of  late  has  doi  been  to 
Emprore  the  albnmeniied  paper  prooeaa,  bot  to  rather  in- 
jure it.  The  complaints  wnicb  hare  been  publiahed  in 
these  columns  folly  testify  to  this  fact,  aud  photofiraphers, 
aa  tbey  know  very  well,  mnst  aae  a  ^ood  deal  of  discretion 
now-a-days  in  the  pnrchaae  of  their  albumenized  paper, 
Mpeoially  if  they  go  to  a  foreign  market  for  their  wares. 
No,  the  albdiaeniied  paper  process  has  not  been  all  these 
jtan  coming  to  perfection ;  it  was  known  but  a  very  shori 
time  before  thediffienltiesoonneoted  with  it  were  got  over, 
uid  photographen,  I  assert,  who  print  to-day  upon  albu- 
meniied  paper  are  no  better  off  tban  they  were  fifteen 
years  ago.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  albumemaed 
paper,  but  the  manipnlationa  corrected  with  it,  that  are 
meant  by  those  who  aay  that  one  proceas  has  quite  aa 
many  diffionlties  connected  with  it  as  the  other,  then  I 
join  inoe  again.  Give  a  man,  totally  ignorant  of  photo- 
graphy, a  negatire,  together  with  a  sheet  of  albnmeniied 
pif)er,  -and  some  tiaaae,  with  a  meniorandnu  pinned  to 
MKh  desdibing  the  various  manipnlatioos,  and  aak  him  to 
produce  a  priotaasoonaa  possible  by  both  processes.  Can 
any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  would  secure  a  better 
picture  with  the  albumeniied  paper  than  with  the  oarbon 
liaane?  A  novice,  as  everybody  knows,  after  a  few  simple 
inatructiona,  ia  in  a  poaition  to  produce  a  whole  batch  of 
ftlbnnienized  prints — carte-de-visit«portraitSjOr  landaoapes. 
Would  be,  however,  be  able  to  do  such  a  thing  with  car- 
bon, having  the  same  amount  of  instruction  ?  Why,  we 
are  told  by  men  who  have  been  photographers  all  their 
lirea,  that  they  hare  been  to  the  fountain-head  for  in- 
atrnetioi),  and  yet  they  fail  in  producing  good  oarbon 
pietnrta  continuonaly.  Again,  aa  to  the  Gret  point,  the 
unmaoulate  character  of  the  materials  with  which  carbon 
printen  are  supplied,  le  it  so  rery  certain,  after  all,  that 
these  cannot  be  improved  upon,  and  that  they  must  in- 
eritably  produce  picturea  if  only  properly  handled  ?  This  ia 
not  my  opinion,  at  any  rate,  howerer  it  may  satia^  others. 
To  my  thinking,  tiiere  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  done  in 
improving  carbon  tisane  and  transfer  paper,  aod  it  is  aor- 
pnaing  to  roe  how  clever  photographers— who  have  coo- 
■oientiously  worked  at  printing  in  permanent  pigments, 
not  for  a  month  or  two,  out  for  jean — can  tacitly  sit  by 
and  be  told  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  their 
failures,  the  materials  with  which  they  work  must  be 
exonerated  from  all  blame.    It  is  permitted  to  criticise  the 


fan*  rtpneht  T  My  experience  of  carbon  printing — and  I 
•ay  BO  withoDt  the  slighteat  reeerre — has  taught  me  that 
there  is  good  tissue  and  bad  tissne,  good  transfer  paper 
ood  bad  transfer  paper ;  and  1  should  as  soon  think  of 
believiog  in  the  anivereal  excellence  of  carbon  materials 
H  in  my  own  fitness  always  to  produce  good  photo- 
graphs. And  now,  having  said  so  muoh,  and  remieded  my 
brethren  that  there  is  another  occupant  of  the  stable  aa  fit 
to  carry  a  saddle  as  themselves,  let  me  bear  every  testi- 
mony to  the  good  faith  and  perseverance  of  the  geotlemen 
ot  the  Autotype  Company,  and  of  all  those  who  hare  made 
the  tissue  what  it  is.  If  the  materials  that  are  produced 
■re,  aa  I  hare  said,  not  immaculata,  they  are,  I  fully 
beliere,  as  good  and  aa  oniform  in  quality  as  it  is  possible 
to  prodace  them.  Let  photographers  try  and  try  again, 
for  it  has  been  demonstratad  over  and  over  again  that  the 
flneat  work  and  the  most  delicate  of  productions, 
which  are    permanent   to   a  d^reei  may  be  prepared 


from  the  materiala  aa  they  are  now  to  be  had  in  oommeree. 
The  Antotype  Company  haa  worked  hard  and  perae- 
veriugly  for  maoy  years ;  it  haa  called  in  the  aid  ot 
scientific  and  technical  men  of  great  experience,  and  the 
atagd  of  pertei-tion  that  has  nbw  been  reached  is  but  a  just 
reward  for  their  enterprise.  I  exhort  photographera 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  engage 
in  carbon  printing,  and  if  they  do  not  succeed  at  firat,  it 
is  fire  chances  out  of  ail  that  it  ia  their  own  in  eiperienoe, 
and  little  else,  that  is  at  fault.  At  the  same  time  1  repeat 
that  it  is  quite  possible  faults  may  lie  in  the  materiala 
themselves,  and  herein  may  chance  to  be  the  source  of 
their  troubles.  The  carbon  process  is  a  difficult  method 
of  printing  at  beat,  and  carbon  materials  are  also  difficult 
of  preparation.  We  are  rapidly  improving  both  in  the 
one  and  the  other,  but  we  hare  Dot  yet  arrired  at  perfec- 
tion in  either  respect  Carbon  pictures  are  now  produced 
quite  as  charming  ia  every  particular  as  silver  prints,  and 
every  day,  too,  in  large  qnantitiee.  But  it  wefe  idle  to 
deny  that  it  is  not  a  process  requiring  particular  care  and 
akill  in  all  Ita  details,  if  pictures  of  uniform  excelleooe  are 
to  be  obtained  with  it. 


BAPU)  BXP08UBES. 
The  AixMp  publishes  a  oommimicatioo  from  Ur.  Conrad 
Petersen,  now    resident  at    Fayeth  Oounl^,  Texas,  in 
reference  to  rapid  exposures. 

A  silver  bath  to  aensitiia  plates,  requiring  but  a  third 
the  usoal  exposure,  may  be  prepared,  says  Mr.  Fetoraen, 
oa  under : 

Nitrate  of  silver 8  oonoea 

Iodide  of  potassium         40  gruus 

Nitrate  of  baiyta 268    „ 

Fore  distilled  water  96  dudom 

The  bath  is  filtered,  aod  a  little  nitric  aeid  ia  added  to 
moke  it  work  clear. 

The  collodion  employed  is  made  from  |  "Anthony^ 
snowy  cotton  "  washwi  in  water  containing  a  few  dropa  <rf 
ammonia  ;  it  is  rinsed  afterwards  in  pure  water,  pressed 
in  a  cloth,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sua,  so  tliat  no  traoe 
of  ammonia  remains  behind.  To  each  ounce  of  ether  and 
alcohol  mixture  I  take  fire  grains  of  this  pyroxiline. 

The  iodising  solution  for  an  oonoa  of  normal  collodioii  ia 
prepared  of : 

Iodide  of  ammonium        3  graiita 

Bromide  of  cadmium        1)    „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium  2      ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium       1^     „ 

These  salta  are  rubbed  down  in  a  dry  mortar  and  diaaolred 
in  aloohol.    The  developer  ia  composed  of  : 

Double  sulphate  of  iron  ammoniam       3^  ounces 

White  sugar  420gTaiDa 

Glaoial  acetic  acid 1{    „ 

Bain  water 10  onnoea 

Before  uae  there  ia  mixed  with  erery  three  ounoea  ot  tUi 
dereloper  twelre  ooDces  of  rMu  water  and  one  onaoi 
glacial  acetic  aoid. 


This  anhject  cannot  but  be  of  great  interest  to  the  pro- 
feeaion,  and  although  ao  much  has  been  written  and  aidd 
on  the  subject  that,  to  the  few,  if  any,  who  take  no 
interest  in  a  matter  so  important,  the  very  title  of  my 
article  would  be  voted  a  bore,  still  there  seems  to  be  a 
want  of  knowledge  among  many  photographera  of. the 
progress  carbon  printing  haa  been  making,  and  more  par- 
ticnlarly  wh^it  has  not  adranoed  in  greater  strides.  The 
constant  mention  of  this  subject  in  the  jouraals,  and  the 
anxiety  for  information  ahown  by  the  profession,  prored 
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beyond  doubt  that  the  cravia?  for  a  perniineQC  process  of 
priutiQg  ia  still  aa  great  ai  erer  ;  and  yat  tlio  general  tone 
of  the  speakers  at  the  meetiag  of  tbe  British  Pliologrnpliic 
Society,  bcld  speciall;  for  the  cooaideratioa  of  this  subject. 
Beeiaed  in  m;  opinioD  to  lack  that  character  tUat  sliruld 
mark  a  really  commercial  proeesa.  IF,  tben,  tbis  math.od  oF 
{ihotograpbic  printing  is  so  perfect  as  we  are  so  oFten  told, 
aad  the  interest  ie  it  su  great,  how  ia  it  that  it  is  not 
ni ore  general IjT  used?  This  question  QiuHt  ueoessarily 
miggest  itaelF  to  every  thinking;  pbotogrtphcr  who  has  ant 
yet  oommenceil  working  it,  and  consequently  throw  some 
doubt  on  it«  gcDQineuesa.  We  nil  know  that  to  make 
anything  popuhr  requires  two  claaiea  of  workers.  The 
first  must  bo  energetic  and  scieotilic  men,  to  clear  and 
pave  the  way  to  the  desired  end ;  and  when  this  object  is 
attained,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  second  claaii  will  Fallow 
and  shore  the  advantages  gained  by  the  first,  it  being 
their  sliaru  of  the  labour  to  make  the  proceiu  more  populnr 
and  general.  Of  the  former  class  I  consider  we  have  had 
nur  full  share  giving  their  time  and  skill,  as  well  as 
expending  vast  sums  ou  carbon  printing  ;  but  to  bring  it 
buore  tiie  public,  it  ia  the  second  class  of  men  that  is 
required.  Why  this  is  so,  then,  is  the  object  of  my  present 
article,  and  I  consider  I  have  itudied  the  process  under 
circumstances  that  give  me  special  experience  to  apeak  on 
this  particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

Many,  I  feel  fully  aware,  will  say  that  the  progresi  has 
been  great  in  carbon  printing,  and  that  all  goM  tliinga, 
before  they  take  a  strong  hold  ou  the  public,  require  a 
long  time  to  properly  mature.  In  answer  to  this  I  feel 
jnetified  in  saying,  that  seeing  the  lack  of  information  on 
this  subject  disclosed  to  any  casual  reader  of  the  journals, 
carbon  printing  has  not  made  onything  like  the  pro- 
gress it  should  have  done ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  il 
has  had  a  very  long  probation,  and  been  brought  befort 
1^  tLl-profesaion  more  often  and  with  much  greater  indnce- 
ments  than  any  other  process  in  photo^:i]>hy.  For  years 
we  have  bad  it  placed  most  teinpljjj^'ly  before  us,  UJid  yt't 
botr  few  have  adopted  it  aa  a  commercial  thing'  " 
on  tb«  other  hand,  may  say  that  there  must  be  some  insur- 
monnlable  difficulty  in  the  process  that  renders  it 
thoroughly  uncommercial.  To  these  I  ean  give  a  plun 
nnvarnished  negative;  1  have  been  working  the  carbon 
process  four  or  five  years,  at  first  principally  in  large 
work,  but  latterly  for  carte  and  cabinet  work,  and  as  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  suitability  of  carbon 
for  large  work,  I  will  now  cuDfine  my  remarks  to  the 
latter  branch.  For  over  twelve  months  I  have  paid 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  enamelled  prints  often 
called  chromotypes,  aud  during  that  time,  winter  and 
•ammer,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  met  with  no 
ftbaolutediSsulty  that  any  skilled  printer  might  not  eaiily 


'  I  ,will  not  go  so  far  aa  to  say  that  this  process  is  cheaper 
and  easier  than  silver  printing,  as  I  feel  sure  that  no  one 
who  has  practised  it  can,  without  prejudice,  affirm;  in  fact, 
I  believe  that  to  exaggerated  atatements  of  this  claaa  we 
owemach  of  the  failure  we  have  heard  of,  and  this,  together 
with  the  (act  that  carbon  printing  has  such  a  strong  aato- 
^Otiiat  aa  ailver  printing  to  tight  against,  is  what  will  best 
anewer  the  question.  Why  has  not  carbon  printing 
made  greater  strides?  Those  writers  who  so  triumphantly 
proclaimed  the  great  advent  of  carbon  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  silver  did  not  reckon  the  power  of  the  foe  they  so 
asauredly  prophesied  the  overthrow  of,  for  had  they  a 
moroent  considered  the  qualities  of  the  two  processes  si' 
by  side,  as  I  purpose  doing,  they  would  hsTO  come  to  tl 
conclusion  that  silver  printing  haa  too  many  advantages 
the  balance  for  carbon  printing,  even  with  the  weighty 
advantage  oE  permanence,  to  tarn  the  scale  in  its  favour. 
This  is  the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  carbon,  viz.,  that 
silver  printing  so  nearly  fulSls  all  the  qualities  required  by 
the  photographer,  even  with  permanence,  to  a  great  degree, 
if  carefully  worked  ;  and  from  thia  faet  I  maintain  tiiat  it 


is  not  any  physical  defect  in  the  process  that  has  retarded 

the  progress  of  an  otherwise  invaluable  method  of  printing. 

low,  without  prejudice,  consider  the  two  parties 

face  to  face,  an  I  see  which  presents  the  most  favourable 

ipect  by  the  comparison  to  the  generality  of  the  pho- 

f rap  hie  profession . 
'aking  a  perfect  silver  print  on  ordinary  albumenized 
paper,  and  an  equally  good  enamelled  carbon,  I  think  the 
weight  of  qnalitiea,  as  f-ar  as  artistic  appearance  goes, 
would  be  equally  divided  ;  some,  I  am  aware,  prefer  the 
splendid  surface  of  the  carbon,  whilst  others  would  can- 
aider  the  plain  albnmenlaed  print  more  artistic.  But  as 
opinion  on  this  subject  ia  so  various,  I  think  we  might 
give  equal  palm  to  each  ;  both  carbon  and  silver  bring  out 
the  delicate  detail  of  the  negative  to  a  wonderful  perfec- 
tion, although  in  the  case  of  some  class  of  negatives  1 
would  give  preference  to  the  fonner  process ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  also,  that  the  enamelling  of  the  carbon  print 
brings  np  the  deep  shadows  with  more  brilliancy ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  silver  prints  can  also  bo  enamelled, 
although  so  seldom  done,  and,  therefore,  any  qualities 
brought  up  in  the  carbon  by  this  means  should  not  be 
allowed  much  weight.  So  far.  then,  as  mere  appearances 
go,  we  must  leave  to  individual  judgment  and  public 
taste. 

Wo  next  oome  to  the  physical  qualities  of  both  processes, 
and  in  this  respect  1  think  we  can  safely  give  the  verdict 
in  favour  of  carbon.  It  is  undoubtedly  permanent  if  fugi- 
tive colours  are  not  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  tissue, 
whilst  we  all  know  that  the  longest  life  we  can  guarantee 
to  the  moat  care  fully- worked  silver  print  is  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This  ia  the  most  important, 
and,  I  may  say,  only  point  entirely  in  favour  of  carbon, 
and  the  one  that  will  ultimately  turn  the  balance  ,  if  any- 
thing will.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  branch  ot 
the  question,  I  think  it  nnnecessary  to  say  more. 

We  now  come  to  the  pless  moat  in  favour  of  silver,  viz., 
ease  aad  cheapneas  of  production.  Without  going  into 
Many,  aotnal  figures,  I  can  say,  from  a  considerable  experience 
on  both  sides,  that  silver  printing  is  much  cheaper,  reckon- 
ing the  actual  cost  of  production,  by  a  long  way,  and 
requires  less  labour  ot  a  skilled  cbaract«r  to  produce. 
Aa  far  aa  certainty  of  results  go,  thia  at  preaent  la  in 
favour,  also,  of  silver  ;  but  this  i?  caused  principally  by  a 
want  of  more  experienced  printers  in  the  new  process,  as 
.any  workers  have  affirmed.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  carbon  printing  is  more  generally  worked,  it  will 
produce  an  equal  quantity  of  good  reanlts,  at,  of  course, 
greater  outlay  in  materials  and  labour ;  but  this  difficulty 
can  be  overcome  by  charging  a  higher  price  for  the  pro- 
duction, in  which  direction  at  present  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  photography.  We  can  now  see  how  it  is  that  the 
older  process  atilf  retains  its  placj  in  the  studios  of  most 
photographers.  How  tempting  it  is,  when  a  young  be- 
ginner in  carbon  finds  things  working  wrong,  wasting 
both  time  and  materials,  aa  well  as  temper,  over  one  pro- 
cess, whilst  another  method  is  within  call  that  he  haa  been 
using  for  years,  and  with  which  he  is  so  well  acquainted, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  that  it  pays  better,  aud  pleases 
his  patrons  for  the  time,  at  least,  as  well !  Why,  then,  he 
argues,  should  he  trouble  himself?  and  so  he  either  puts 
it  aside  till  a  more  fitting  time,  which  may  be  long  in 
coming,  or  diacards  the  process  entirely,  and  begins,  like 
the  fox  and  the  grapes,  to  perstiade  himself  that  silver 
printing  is  quite  permanent  enough.  This,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  rather  a  blue  look-out  for  the  new  comer. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  carbon  printing  ?  Are  we  to  diaoard 
it  entirely  for  email  work,  or  to  practise  it  at  a  loaa? 
Certainly  not,  I  would  say ;  it  ia  too  good  and  practicable 
for  the  firat  fate,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of 
working  it  on  the  second  condition ;  besides  thia,  it  is  a 
thing  both  photographers  and  the  public  require. 

We  have  long  been  atriving  after  a  procesa  with  beauty 
and  permanenoe  oombioed,  and  here  it  ii,  though  alill,  for 
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the  reasons  I  have  stated,  not  received  with  the  welcome 
it  deserves.  What  is  required,  then,  is  that  the  profession 
should  properly  understand  how  carbon  stands,  or.  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  its  social  position  in  the  society 
of  processes.  This  has  been  my  object  in  the  present 
article  more  than  technical  information,  which  any  photo- 
grapher may  easily  obtain  either  by  visiting  the  Autotype 
Company,  or  by  obtaining  its  Manual,  and  for  himself 
praotisinff  the  process  first  on  a  small  scale  till  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  its  ditficulties,  and  afterwards  com- 
mercially. If  every  photographer  would  do  this — and  it 
would  cost  but  little  to  begin  with — we  should  see  carbon 
prints  in  every  studio,  and  consequently  the  public  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  process,  and  better  able  to 
understand  its  qualities ;  it  would  be  more  prominently 
brought  before  their  attention,  and  chromotypes  or  car- 
bons would  become  as  much  a  household  word  and  neces- 
sity as  cartes  and  cabinets  are  now.  As  it  is  at  present, 
the  public  only  see  a  few  here  and  there  distributed  over 
the  country,  and  look  upon  them  as  of  no  importance.  I 
have  myself  heard  many  of  our  patrons  remark,  when 
they  are  introduced  to  their  notice,  something  to 
this  effect:  **  Oh,  yes;  they  are  those  glazed  things 
they  are  so  fond  of  on  the  Continent!^'  and  they 
evidently  imagine  that  they  are  only  the  ordinary 
style  of  things  enamelled  or  varnished  up.  Of  course  you 
remind  them  of  their  permanence,  but  this,  in  nine  cases 
oat  of  ten,  they  have  been  told  a  dozen  times  before  of 
other  processes  which  they  have  gazed  on,  till  they 
gradually  lose  their  bloom,  and  consequently  they  only 
place  such  remarks  in  the  same  category  that  they  would 
if  any  tradesman  told  them  that  his  particular  wares  were 
so  much  better  than  those  kept  by  tne  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  They  therefore  often  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  boasted 
permanence,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  on  the  spot.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  photographer  had  permanent  photo- 
graphs in  his  studio,  the  public  would  see  that  the  pro- 
xession  had  more  confidence  in  the  process,  and  think  that 
the  thing  was  therefore  more  genuine  ;  and  this  is  what  we 
really  require  to  make  the  process  the  thorough  success  it 
deserves. 

After  advocating  the  more  general  use  of  carbon  it 
would  only  be  right  for  me  to  offer  to  give  any  assistance 
I  can  in  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  process,  which  I 
shall  bo  happy  to  do  at  a  future  time. 

(To  be  continued,) 


CARBON     PRINTING. 

BY  GEORGE  CROUGHTON. 

Doubtless  many  besides  myself  have  been  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  the  discussion  upon  carbon  printing,  for  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  although  there  has  been  a  deal  of 
talk,  there  has  been  little  or  no  practical  information  npon 
the  subject. 

The  discussion  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  was  both  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
eminently  satisfactory  to  hear  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  re- 
turned to  carbon  printing  after  deserting  it,  but  it  is  very 
unsatisfactory  not  to  know  the  cause  of  such  desertion.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Hughes*  temporary  return 
to  silver  printing  has  only  tended  to  disgust  him  with  it, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  interesting  and  instructive 
to  have  heard  what  were  the  troubles  which  forced  him 
to  such  temporary  return  to  silver  printing.  It  could 
have  been  no  slight  trouble  which  would  cause 
such  an  indefatiguable  worker  as  Mr.  Hughes  to  give 
up  carbon  even  for  a  short  time,  after  telling  the  photo- 
graphic world  that  he  had  banished  silver  printing  alto- 
gether from  his  studio,  and  which  sent  him  to  the  four 
corners  of  Great  Briti^in  in  search  of  information  upon 
the  subject  ^  and  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  worth  a 
great  deal  to  have  known  the  evil,  and  its  remedy.  But  of 
coarse  Mr,  Hughes  has  a  perfect  right  to  keep  the  know- 


ledge acquired  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time  and  trouble, 
and  he  must  have  regarded  the  discussion  meeting  some- 
what in  the  light  of  a  trap  to  catch  inforniation.  Mr.  Fry, 
who  opened  the  discussion,  left  the  subject  much  in  the 
same  position  as  when  he  took  it  up,  and  for  practical 
information  you  may  almost  say  the  same  for  all  the 
speakers  except  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  gave  a  most  valuable 
explanation  of  that  bugbear  of  carbon  printers — reticula- 
tion :  this  alone  would. be  sufficient  to  redeem  the  discus- 
sion from  utter  failure  as  far  as  practical  details  are 
concerned.  Nor  has  the  discussion  in  the  pages  of  the 
News  fared  much  better.  We  have  had  an  experimentalist 
asking  for  information,  and  getting  a  setting  down  by  a 
successful  worker.  Now  although,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
successful  worker  also,  and,  like  him,  a  licencce  of  the  Auto- 
type Company,  I  have,  like  **  Experimentalist,*'  been 
looking  for  some  of  the  great  successful  workers— those 
who  have  been  so  successful  as  to  be  able  to  banish  silver 
printing  altogether — to  give  us  their  experience,  that  we 
might  all  know  the  secret  of  their  great  success ;  but,  alas ! 
the  time  for  free  interchange  of  thought  and  experience 
is  over;  every  one  holds  fast  what  he  ;^ets,  and  "  Experi- 
mentalist **  has  to  ask  in  vain ;  so  for  want  of  a  better,  and 
in  the  hope  that  my  experience  and  difficulties  may  tempt 
others  better  qualified  to  speak,  I  will  just  step  into  the 
gap,  premising  that  on  and  off  I  have  worked  carbon  for 
the  last  seiren  years  for  large  work,  and  as  a  basis  for 
colouring,  &c.,  but  only  of  late  have  I  tried  it  for  small 
work,  such  as  carte  or  cabinet  portraits,  and  although 
successful  to  a  certain  extent  as  an  experimentalist,  I 
cannot  boast  of  being  so  successful  as  to  be  able  to  banish 
silver  printing,  or  even  to  put  it  in  the  bast  aside  for  the 
usual  carte  or  cabinet  work.  But,  as  I  believe  the  days  of 
silver  printing  are  numbered,  and  that  it  is  sound  policy 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  I  think  it  is  well  to  bd  ready 
for  the  change  when  it  does  come.  There  is  always  the 
satisfaction  of  kno«ring  that  carbon  prints  will  repay  the 
trouble  of  their  production  in  respect  to  their  permanency. 

**  A  Successful  Worker*'  says  that  **  Experimentalist," 
and  all  like  him,  should  go  to  the  Company  and  pay  their 
fees  like  men,  and  get  proper  insti  uction.  Just  so  say  1 ; 
for  there  is  nothing  like  seeing  a  thing  done,  for  far  more 
can  be  learned  by  one  hour*8  personal  instruction  than  by 
twenty  houis*  reading.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  see  a  clever 
manipulator  go  through  all  the  various  processes,  with 
materials  in  proper  condition,  and  every  appliance  in  per- 
fect order ;  and  quite  another  to  come  home  and  try  to 
do  the  same  thing  off  hand.  You  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  your  materials,  you  omit  some  little  detail  'to  which 
you  attached  no  importance,  and  then  in  step  the  troubles, 
and  hints  from  successful  workers  are  desired.  I  have 
found  the  Autotype  Company  always  ready  and  willing  to 
answer  enquiries  as  to  difficulties,  &c. ;  but  in  the  hope  of 
assisting  some  beginner,  and  of  inducing  some  successful 
worker  to  foUow,  I  will  give  my  experience  without  further 
preface. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  first  trouble  with  the  tissue.  I 
was  using  the  double  transfer  process,  developing  upon 
grained  zinc  plates.  This  one  simple  thing  caused  me 
Kreat  trouble  and  anxiety.  We  were  just  giving  up  silver 
for  carbon  as  a  basis  for  coloured  and  finished  work,  and 
several  evenings  before  leaving  the  studio  1  had  hung  up 
to  dry  some  six  or  eight  sheets  of  various  sizes  for  use  in 
the  morning ;  but  time  af  ler  time  they  were  found  perfectly 
useless,  being  quite  insoluble  in  the  hottest  water.  After 
this  had  happened  four  or  five  times,  I  took  some  of  the 
much-abused  tissue  home  with  me,  and  sensitized  and  dried 
it  at  home,  bringing  it  to  the  studio  with  me  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  worked  all  right,  so  I  made  strict  enquiries 
among  the  boys,  and  found  that  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing the  printer's  assistant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  wash  out 
the  dish  and  put  the  silver  to  filter,  did  this  with  the  dark 
room  window  open,  and  as  my  pieces  of  carbon  were  hang- 
ing just  in  front  of  it  there  was  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
its  insolubility.    My  next  trouble  arose  out  ol  this  incident. 
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I  cautioned  the  lad  not  to  have  the  window  open,  and 
explained  to  him  that  the  pieces  of  patent  leather  were 
more  sensitive  to  light  than  sensitized  albamenized  paper. 
The  next  morning,  when  I  went  to  take  down  my  carbon, 
I  found  mj  paper  hanging,  bat  the  carbon  was  upon  the 
flo3r.  The  lad,  thinking  to  get  the  stuflF  out  of  the  way, 
h&i  lighted  the  stove  as  soon  as  I  had  gone,  and  got  up 
auch  a  heat  that  the  tissue  slipped  off  the  paper.  These 
troubles  you  will  say  were  simple  enough,  but  they  arose 
from  the  same  cause  as  Mr.  ELughes  tells  us  his  troubles 
came  from,  viz.,  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  materials. 
Coming  to  later  times  I  can  see  (in  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Sawyer)  that  most  of  my  troubles 
have  had  for  their  cause  the  hurried  drying  of  the  tissue, 
and  in  contrast  to  most  carbon  workers  I  nave  been  more 
troubled  in  the  cold  weather  than  in  the  hot,  and  this  is 
easily  explained.  In  the  summer  I  have  allowed  the 
tissue  to  dry  spontaneously,  and  success  followed ;  in  the 
eold  weather  heat  was  used,  and  I  overdid  it,  and  dried 
too  quickly,  causingreticulation  and  granulation.  Another 
cause  of  reticulation  will  be  found,  I  think,  in  too  short  an 
immersion  in  the  cold  water  before  putting  down  apon  the 
support.  This  will  not  show  if  the  tissue  is  developed 
i^pon  paper  direct  by  the  single  transfer  process,  or  upon 
^e  temporary  support ;  but  it  will  at  once  upon  theoollo- 
dion.  It  can  be  explained,  I  think,  in  this  way :  by  patting 
the  tissue  upon  a  rigid  surface  before  it  has  expanded  as 
mach  as  it  will,  the  reticulation  is  caused  by  its  expansion 
after  being  attached  to  its  rigid  support ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  young  experimentalists  I  will  s^o  over  each  detail  of  the 
manipulations  separately,  knowing  that  the  importance  of 
the  subject  will  be  sufficient  excuse  if  I  repeat  what  has 
been  written  before. 

fTo  be  Continued  J 


THE  AMERICAN  COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITION  OF 
PERMANENT  PHOTOURAPHS  PRODUCED  BY 
THE  CARBON  AND  LAMBERTYPE  PROCESSES. 

The  above  competitive  exhibition,  of  which  comparatively 
short  notice  had  been  given,  took  place  on  the  II th  of 
January. 

There  were  fifty  exhibitors  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  some  pictures  made  by 
European  artists  were  also  shown.  Col.  Stuart  Wortley 
had  sent  some  from  England,  but  although  they  had  arrived 
in  this  port,  they  could  not  be  got  through  the  Custom 
House  in  time  to  be  placed  on  exhibition.  M.  Liebert,  of 
Paris,  had  proposed  to  send  his  Centennial  display,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  high  charge  for  U.S.  duties  they  were 
returned  to  France.  The  whole  number  of  productions  by 
the  various  processes  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  there  were  none  that 
were  not  equally  as  good  as  silver  prints  could 
have  been  made  by  the  same  persons,  while  the  larger 
quantity  were  far  superior,  in  our  opinion,  to  any  £at 
could  be  made  by  silver  from  the  same  negatives. 

We  were  quite  pleased,  if  not  surprised,  by  the  large 
number  of  exhibitors  and  the  prevaUing  excellence  of  the 
work.  Besides  the  exhibits  for  which  med&ls  have  been 
awarded — and  several  arrived  too  late  for  competition^* 
were  some  very  excellent  productions  by  the  Lambertype 
processes  from  Messrs.  Dimmers,  of  New  Ibrk ;  Wykes, 
Quincy,  III. ;  Wallin,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. ;  Milnes,  Hamilton, 
Can. ;  Vail,  Geneva,  N.Y. ;  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Can.  •, 
Saunders,  Alfred  Center,  N.Y.;  Allen,  Pottsville,  Pa.; 
Potter,  Warren,  O. ;  Klauber,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Brooks, 
Dundee,  Can. ;  Smith,  St.  Alban's,  Vt. ;  Roth,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Higgins,  Bath,  Me. ;  Sherman,  Elgin,  ill. ;  Ross, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. ;  Helton,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  others. 

The^gentlemen  who  kindly  acted  as  judges,  aiTd  who  are 
all  proficients  in  photography,  have  unanimously  testified 
to  the  practical  excellence  of  the  modes  of  workinir  — 
AnOwtt^^s  Bulletin.  ^ 


^axxtsyanitntt 

NOTES  ON  CARBON. 

Sia, — Mr.  Jo.  Vestrit*  letter  under  the  above  heading  is 
quite  to  the  point,  and  he  says  exactly  what  I  should  always 
have  refrained  from  expressing,  not  wishing  to  incur  un- 
charitable rebukes  which  might-  have  been  to  the  effect  that 
interested  motives  prompted  me  in  making  the  suggestions, 
because  I  happen  to  have  secured  ezclasive  rights  For  several 
other  towns  besides  my  own,  and  wished  to  dispose  of  the 
licenses.  I  would  not  occo  py  your  space  even  now,  were  it  not 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question  "  How  are 
we  to  help  the  photographers  of  Edinburgh  ?  '*  They 
require  no  help  at  all  in  the  mattef ;  if  they  wish  to  help 
themselves,  they  have  only  to  call  upon  Mr.  Ay  ton,  who  is 
quite  willing  to  dispose  of  sub-licenses  to  them  at  the 
ordinary  price.  This  being  correct  information  received 
from  Mr.  Ayton  himself,  I  think  it  will  show  that  the 
want  or  absenciof  improvement  ia  that  direction  is  not  due 
to  the  selfishness  of  any  member  of  the  profession  who  has 
been  enterprising  enough  to  lead  the  way. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  that  no  misconception  should 
exist  on  this  point,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  I  am  placed  in  the  same  position.  I  have  never  refused 
to  treat  with  other  members  of  the  profession  on  what  it 
is  agreed  to  consider  '^  equitable  terms  ** ;  but  I  must  say 
that  very  little  desire  has  be  n  shown  to  adopt  the  processes 
of  Mons.  Lambert,  even  after  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown  that  they  are  workable,  and  can  be  made  to  produce 
superior  results.  To  what  cause  or  influence  this  may  be 
attributed  I  care  not  to  enquire.  Suffice  it  to  state  that 
many  problems  had  to  bi  solved  by  the  licenoees  after  they 
were  left  to  themselves,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in 
the  face  of  many  drawbacks  complete  success  has  been 
achieved  in  many  quarters. 

One  word  more,  and  "  I  expire,'*  as  our  trans- Atlantic 
friends  say  in  their  *'  real  live  journals.**  From  the  first  a 
sort  of  tacit  fraternal  understanding  has  existed  among  the 
ohromotypers,  and  the  more  successful  ones  have  never  refused 
information  and  assistance  of  every  kind  to  those  who 
applied  for  any.  It  has .  often  been  given  at  considerable 
personal  trouble,  and  received  very  few  thanks  ;  but  that 
need  not  surprise  any  one  who  has  lived  long  enough  in 
this  world. — Truly  yours,  C.  Fieruiti. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  CARBON  DIS- 
CUSSION—"  PICKING  UP*'  THE  PROCESS. 

Sia,— -The  so-called  carbon  discussion  seemed  to  be  '*  much 
cry  and  little  wool.**  All  that  took  part  in  it  sang  a  p»sn  of 
praise  to  its  glory;  but  for  real  practical  hints  there  were 
none.  True,  Mr.  J.  Hughes  hinted  at  difficulties— great  ones — 
but  did  not  explain  what  they  were,  or  how  he  overcame 
them.  This  is  not  like  the  Mr.  Hughes  of  old,  who  ran  a 
difficulty  to  earth,  and  then  told  us  all  about  it.  Now,  I 
have  **  picked  up  '*  the  carbon  process,  and  am  desirous  of 
issuing  all  my  work  by  it ;  but  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
advertising  lodo  so  with  the  possibility  of,  perhaps,  bye-and- 
bye  being  brought  to  a  dead  lock.  Mr.  Hughes  and  others 
may  say — and.  in  fact,  do  practically  say — '*  We  paid  for  our 
learning :  you  do  the  same.**  I  venture  to  hint,  with  all  due 
deference  to  those  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the 
photographers  ot  old,  nor  in  the  spirit  that  has  made 
photography  what  it  is ;  and  it  must  have  a  tendency  to 
retard  progress  in  what  all  of  them  are  professing  to  desire, 
namely,  permanent  photography. 

Now,  as  to  *'  picking  up  **  the  carbon  process,  we  all  know 
that  the  Lambertype  is  a  patented  process,  and  we  must  pay 
a  fee  for  its  use,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  it  is  quite  a  justifiable  patent,  and  a  reasonable  he ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Autotype  Company  are  nrginjg 
photographers  to  print  in  carbon,  and  the  ordinary  double 
and  single  transfer  is  quite  free  to  all  that  choose  to  use  it. 
I  advise  intending  Ijambertype  lioencees   to  learn  and 
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If  those  aoiioua  to  leBrn  will  purcliua  tba  lut  edi 
the  "  Aatotjpe  Manail,"  >d^  carefully  folloir  ioBtci 
tbej  will  ba  able  to  produca  carbon  pTiDts  b;  the  orHinai; 
doable  tracafer  quite  eqafti  I'D  Bilrer.  It  is  recommendeil 
to  Gbiih  bj  poliBhin^  with  tbo  waiing  compoaod.  I  atp 
JilaiD  ooDodioa  afler  the  priDt.1  are  spotted,  lolled,  &o.,  and, 
■when  dry,  roll  again.  There  are  no  npioial  diibea  required 
vnloss  yon  tike,  and  the  Autotype  Compan;  supply  them  if 
vauted.  Neither  are  apecial  printing  frameB  requiruii  {ave 
B  hint  by  Mr,  G.  CrougbWn  m  Y«a«-Book,  page  89,  on 
that  Bubji.'Ct)  1  but  du  not  use  albumeoiKed  paper  for  trans- 
fer—it will  fade.  The  Comoany  will  supply  the  tixsne  in 
email  or  large  quaatitiea  ready  BemitiE  d.  Photo-purple  U 
i;ood.  Auto-brown  1  prefer  for  small  work.  You  can 
•Ibo  get  very  good  tranaparenoiee  for  enlarging  by  a«iDg 
the  eugraviug-black  ;  ooating  a  plate  with  collodion, 
'waahing  it,  aod,  while  still  wet,  developing  jour  picture  on 
it.  ir  not  deep  enough,  dye  it  with  Judaon^  djeH.  Grim- 
Bon-Iake  I  fiud  aaswer,  giving  a  nice  bloom  to  the  trana- 
paieocy.  By  getting  the  tissue  ready  tenaitive  you  escape 
QDo  of  the  er^test  troubles.  Do  not  buy  too  much  st  once, 
U  after  a  time  it  beoombs  insoluble.  Do  uot  be  in  a  hurry, 
Knd  do  not  sappoae  you  are  going  lo  succeed  to  perfection 
tfao  firtt  time  ol  trying  because  you  "  know  all  about  photo- 
gnpby,  yoD  know.''  Go  about  it  ia  a  proper  way,  and  you 
will  like  it.  It  ia  a  oharming  proccas.  aii<l  quite  a  change 
from  ham -drum  silver.  Trusting  tbeae  few  hiata  will  be 
useful,  *itd  that  all  anxiooa  to  learn  will  try  carbou,  and 
give  us  some  of  their  eiperienoe  iu  return,  I  ,am  yours,  &a,, 


FADED  UCHTDRUCK  PRINTS. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  was  directed  at  a  Tcry  early 
Mage  of  my  work  to  the  fading  of  priuts  produced  in  the 
prcBS.  It  was  my  custom  to  use  the  best  colours,  Biich  as 
Are  employed  in  ^ne  litbo  work,  but  to  my  boiror  I  found 
that  at)  exposure  to  sunligbt  of  even  a  few  houra  was  suffi- 
cient  to  perceptibly  change  the  colour  of  the  print,  whilst 
K  few  days'  eipoaure  to  ordinary  daylight  was  sufficioot  to 
eliminate  almost  every  trace  of  colour,  leaving,  of  course, 
the  black  unchanged. 

After  mucb  trouble,  and  a  good  deal  of  bard  work,  I  at 
bist  succeeded  in  preparing  pigqjents  which  would  work 
kiadly  on  the  press,  give  all  the  transpareucy  that  the  lakes 
Afford,  and  be  of  an  absolutely  permanent  character. 

Still  it  is  just  the  same  with  this  as  with  the  pigmented 

gelatine,  a  picture  in  either  of  them  cannot  be  permanent 
fugitive  pigments  enter  into  the  coaipositioo. 
May  I  beg  you  to  accept  a  few  prints  7  They  are  part  of 
fceeries  ofSOO  plates  for  a  great  work  Z«  Iravaux  publics 
dt  France,  now  being  published  by  M.  Rotlischild  by 
HQthority  of  one  of  the  Miniators  of  State  ;  and  it  says 
something  for  the  progress  of  the  art  in  England,  that 
we  sbould  have  been  able  to  compete  successfully  for  the 
production  of  this  work,  against  the  many  able  workers 
an  the  Continent. 

The  proofs  are  from  rfproducml  negatives,  are  on  toned 
thin  paper,  and  are  sent  in  this  state  to  be  mounted  with 
haiidsome  border  and  title  in  Paris. — Believe  me  yours 
Tery  truly,  J.  E.  S*wyer. 

Ealing  Line,  Feb.  Itk. 

[The  prints  enclosed  are  excellent,  and  practically 
indistiQguishable  from  good  silver  prints  on  albumenized 
paper. — Ed.] 

Uroutbings  of  ^ociitUs. 

South  London   PaoTOoaiPRic  Sooieit. 
Thk  monthly  meeting  of  >he  South  London  Photographic  Society 
was  held  in  the  Society  of  Arts  Booma,  on  tbo  lat  init.,  Bev. 
F.  F.  HtLTOiM,  M.A.,  F.O.8.,  Pccaident,  in  the  chair. 


After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeling, 
Mesara.  A.  Hamian  and  Bolss  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  WltJ-lAM  Brookh  then  read  a  paper  "  On  Tranepareucie* 
by  the  Emulsion  Procesi;  "  (see  page  6L),  and  anbmittvd  a  number 
of  pietnres  for  exhibition. 

The  CuiiBUAK,  in  thanking  Mr.  Brooks  for  his  paper,  cod-- 

ohad  ea 

Mr,  J.  T.  Tavlob  could  scarcely  agree  with  the  Chainnan  ;  for, 
in  hia  estimation,  experimentalists  in  the  collodion  amiilaioD 
proceis  had  very  freely  given  to  the  world  the  results  of  their 
in  vest  I  gut  ions.  He  considered  tiiat  the  decline  of  stereoscopic 
photography  was  more  owing  to  the  wait  of  a  convenient  form  ol 
stereoscope  thuri,  as  attributed  by  Mr.  Brooks,  to  detici^ueies  in 
atereoscopic  alides. 

M.  Lbok  Wabmehkk  found  that  a  variety  of  tones  in  id 
emulsion  picture  conid  be  produced  by  giving  it  a  long  or  short 
exposure.     A  long  exposure  usually  gave  warm  tonei<. 

Mr.  SrsMCE^  slid  that  in  point  of  expedition  in  producing  a 
tranaparency  for  use  iu  enlarging  the  emulsion  process  certainly 
possessed  advantages  over  the  carbon  process. 

Mr.  Tatlos  having  observed  that  by  giving  an  edging  ol  tallow 
to  an  emulsion  plate  the  necessrty  for  a  substratum  «f  albumen  waa 
done  away  with, 

Mr.  Mawdblbv  said  that  this  appiicatiou  of  tallow  to  the 
margin  of  the  snrfHOe  proved  highly  beneficial,  and  be  coald 
strongly  recommend  it, 

Mr.  NsaniTT  exhibited  a  number  of  traniporenciea  taken  by 
collodion  eniolsioQ  prepared  by  himself.    Ue  observed  that  the 

Srocess  was  a  very  fascinating  one.  In  making  emulsiou  he  pre- 
irred  a  slight  excess  of  bromide, 

Mr.  HsNBV  had  been  very  succussful  with  emulsion  work,  and 
trusted  that  the  numerons  fine  specimens  that  had  been 
exhibited  that  evening  would  prove  an  incentive  to  others  to  try 
the  process. 

Mr.  FiAKK  HowAKD  was  gratified  to  Hod  that  the  difficnlt 
qoestion  of  obtaining  a  pleaamg  tone  bad  been  so  snccessfutly 
mot  by  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  ToBK  did  not  consider  it  possible  to  obtain  such  a  good 
tone  by  ineaai  of  camera  printing  as  by  superposition,  nor  did  he 
see  (hat  any  advantage  was  to  be  gained,  in  respect  ol  rapidity, 
by  adopting  the  method  advocated  by  Mr.  Brooks, 

A  conversational  discussion  here  ensured  ou  the  effects  pro- 
duced 00  the  tone  of  the  tranaparency  by  the  dnfationor  shorten- __^ 
ing  ol  the  exposure  in  the  camera,   in  which  Mr.  f  oxlee,  J&f. 
BMiley,  and  others  took  part. 

Mr.BaooKS  having  repUed,  a  nomber  of  transparenaioa  were 
exhibited  by  the  magic  lantern,  after  which  the  ii.eetiDg  sepo' 

PaoTOOBAPBEna'  Bbkevolknt  Assocution. 
TffB  Board  of  Management  hold  their  monthly  meatiag  at  the 
Office*,  174,  Fleet  Street,  on  Thorsday  evening,  February  Ist. 

After  the  dispatch  of  the  ordioaty  roatiue  bosiaess,  Mr.  E 
Lavender  was  admitted  s  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Sub-Conunittee  then  presented  a  petition  for  usistauee 
which  they  had  thoroughly  investigated.  rocommeBding  it  as  a 
most  needy  ca^o.  Upon  motion,  the  sum  of  £5  woe  voted  to 
relieve  immediate  distraia,  and  steps  taken  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  applicant. 

Some  of  the  members  then  dwelt  on  the  desirability  ol  making 
better  known  the  advantages  of  the  Asiociatioa  to  its  members 
(msmbers'  applications  for  assistance  only  beinz  entertained) ;  the 
anbseriptioos  being  fixed  at  such  a  rate  that  all  persons  engaged 

the  various  branches  ot  photography  are  euahled  to  support  it. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  tdjoomed  till 
Thursday,  March  lat,  at  8  p.m. 


Skavbt's  BACKgRODKDs. — Mr.  J,  J.  Atkinsou, of  Manchester 
Street,  Liverpool,  writes  to  ni  as  follows;— "in  the  Photo- 
-EAPHic  News,  Kebmary  2nd,  I  see,  in  reply  to  correspondent 

W.  W.  W.,"  you  speak  of  Mr.  Soavey  as  a  professional  back- 
ground producer,  living  In  New  York ;  and  you  refer  lo  the 
need  of  good  background  artists,  generally,  in  connection  with 
photography.     Holding  this  view  myiell,  and  having  a  very 
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favoorable  accoontof  Seayey*8  work,  I  sent  an  order  to  him  for 
a  sample  of  half  a  dozen  of  his  best  backgrounds,  and  have  just 
received  them."  Photographers  generally  are  familiar  with 
Mr.  Atkinson's  enterprise  in  connection  with  American  photo- 
graphic specialities,  and  many  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  they 
may  obtain  the  backgrounds  in  question.  Communication 
direct  with  Mr.  Atkinson  will,  doubtless,  bring  all  the  detailed 
information  required. 

Photoobaphio  iSocibty  of  Gbbat  Bbitaik.— The  Annual 
Meeting  of  Ihis  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  February 
1 8th,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  Report  of  the  Council, 
and  other  business,  including  the  election  of  officers,  will  be 
transacted;  after  which  Mr.  B.  Baden  Prilchan!,  F.C.S.,  will 
read  a  paper  on  *'  Photography  from  a  Holiday-Maker's  Point 
of  View." 

Thb  Sba  Intadinq  Studios.— A  correspondent  at  Black- 
pool sajs:— "It  seldoms  happens  that  photographers  suffer 
from  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  Hence,  it  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  have  recorded  some  of  the  doin«:s  of  Nnptune  at 
Blackpool.  On  Tuesday  last  the  place  was  visited  by  a  strong 
S.W.  gale,  which  brought  a  heavy  sea  over  the  promf*nade, 
causing  a  great  destruction  of  property.  Photographers  came 
in  for  their  share  of  damage.  At  the  extreme  north  Messrs. 
Wolstenholme's  studio  was  slightly  inji:(red  ;  going  south,  Mr. 
Wright's  studio  had  the  roof  blown  off,  the  lights  broken,  an  end 
blown  down— indeed,  almost  wrecked.  Mr.  Ward  comesnozt, 
the  studio  floor  being  damaged,  and  about  thirty  feet  of  a  nine- 
inch  wall  knocked  down.  Mr.  G.  S.  Haigh  follows,  the  sea 
making  a  clean  breach  through,  breaking  in  the  shop  front,  and 
Bweeeping  the  full  length  of  the  studio.  The  wooden  studio  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Wilde  was  entirely  wrecked — not  a  particle  left  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Harrison's  studio  (yet  farther  south)  was  seriously 
injured,  the  front  broken  in,  and  the  sea  rushing  through.  The 
loss  must  l>e  very  serious,  and  is  a  matter  for  regret."  A 
disaster  even  more  serious  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Margate, 
as  we  learn  .from  a  letter  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  The  writer 
says : — *'  Amongst  the  many  thousands  of  visitors  who  throng 
the  cliffs  of  Margate  during  the  season  I  doubt  if  there  is  one 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  *  Bijou.'  His  photographic  studio 
stands  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Clifton ville  Hotel,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  adorned  with  spirited  sketches  of  no 
ordinary  talent.  But  storms  and  tempests  have  no  regard  for 
art,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  *  Bijou's '  studio  was 
destroyed  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  Certainly  the  damage 
done  in  this  case  is  very  small  compared  with  the  severe  losses 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  studio  represented  the  only  means  *  Bijou  '  possessed  of  pro- 
viding for  a  wife  and  several  young  children,  and  now  this  is 
gone  he  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  help  him  to  repair 
bis  loss.  May  I  ask  you  to  give  publicity  to  this  case,  as  I  feel 
sure  your  readers  would  gladly  send  a  trifle  to  make  up  the 
small  sum  needed  (I  imagine  less  than  £100  is  required)  to  re- 
instate *  Bijou'  in  his  studio.  From  an  advertisement  that 
has  recently  appeared,  I  observe  that  donations  will  he  re- 
ceived at  the  Margate  Bank  ;  but  if  any  vi&itor  to  this  town 
feels  able  only  to  contribute  a  sum  too  small  to  send  to  a  bank, 
it  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  if  addressed  to  me  at  Dixon's 
Library,  Margate. — I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly,         D.  S.  U." 

M.  Lambert  IN  Ambcica. — The  American  journals  teem  with 
correspondence  on  the  carbon  question.  The  enthusiastic 
licensees  of  M.  Lambert  are  unmeasured  in  their  expressions 
of  praise.  The  PhilafUlphia  Photographer  is  in  antagonism 
with  M.  Lambert,  and  this  has  stimulated  his  licensees  to  much 
plain  speaking.  Mr.  Theo.  Liliaothal,  of  New  Orleans,  says : — 
*'  Since  I  became  familiar  with  M.  Lambert's  processes,  I  have 
met  with  no  more  failures  than  by  the  silver  processes,  and 
could,  and  would  willingly,  abandon  the  last  if  my  charges  for 
carbon  work  were  not  higher."  Many  other  letters  are  to  a 
similar  effect.  The  Competitive  Exhibition  .  passed  off 
successfully,  bringing  together  a  large  mass  of  nne  carbon 
printing. 

Intbnse  Light  fob  Taking  Photogbaphs. — A  very  bril- 
liant, perfectly  white,  and  very  actinic  light,  which  may  be 
used  for  taking  photographs,  is  produced  as  follows: — Place 
some  perfectly  dry,  powdered  nitre  in  a  suitable  clay  vessel,  and 
in  a  cavity  made  in  the  middle  of  the  powder  place  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  and  ignite  it.  While  it  bums,  the  nitre  melts  and 
a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  is  given  off,  producing  an  intense 
light.— -<5ri«/i/i/f«  American, 
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CoxsTANT  Reader.— The  fault  in  the  lower  part  of  your  portraits, 
i.nperfnct  illuminition  and  imperfcHjt  doflnition,  is  due  to  various 
ctiui^e^ ;  but  chiefly  to  the  iiuporfccliun  in  the  lens,  which  does 
not  c  »ver  sufficiently  well,  and  has  not  a  sufflciently  flat  fleld.  For 
standing  card-portraits,  a  lens  especially  tuanufactured  for  such 
work  is  desirable  to  secure  the  beat  resulu.  If  y  m  usa  a  smaller 
stop,  anl  take  care  thit  the  lower  pirt  of  the  fl^re  is  better 
liehtel,  you  may,  however,  secure  better  results.  A  lean-to  roof 
is  genonilly  better  for  a  small  studio  th'\n  a  span  roof ;  and  ws 
should  prefer  it  with  a  studio  ten  feet  wide. 

J-  L.—The  spots  appear,  undoubtedly,  to  bo  due  to  metallic  parttolea, 
which  reduce  the  silver  at  the  point.  They  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  particles  of  iron  m  the  paper  ;  bu^  they  may  proceed 
from  other  causes  ;  such,  for  instance,  ai  particles  of  metallic  dust 
coming  in  contact  with  the  paper.  Such  dust  may  arise  from 
various  causes ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  grinding  of  the  hinges 
of  the  back-board  of  the  printing  frame,  or  of  a  box  where  the 
paper  is  kept.  If  the  fault  is  nut  in  the  paper,  extreme  cleanli- 
ness and  c  ire  in  the  room  where  the  paper  is  kept,  or  silvered,  or 
dried,  will  best  aid  you. 

Smoker. — The  best  stove  which  we  know  for  the  studio  or 
operating  room  is  George's  G  is  Calorigen,  which  gives  warmth 
and  fresh  air  without  risk  of  any  injurious  products  escaping  into 
the  room. 

A.  Wblleslby  Turner. — Many  thanks.  The  cabinet  prints  are 
very  flne  indeed. 

TvRO.^The  front  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  may  generally  be 
used  as  a  single  landscape  lens  ;  but  such  a  lens  is  not  suitable  for 
the  back  lens  of  the  combination.  But  you  may  combine  two 
single  lenses,  placing  each  with  its  convex  surface  outwards,  and 
a  stop  between ;  the  amount  of  separation  being  determined  by 
experiment.  You  can  scarcely  hope,  however,  for  a  very  good 
resnlt,  as  the  combining  of  lenses  or  suitable  form  and  focus,  to 
produce  the  beat  results,  requires  all  the  skill  of  an  experienced 
optician.  The  position  of  the  stop  is  fixed  by  the  respective  focus 
of  each  lens.  If  the  lenses  were  of  equal  foot,  the  stop  should  be 
placed  exacUy  midvray  between  the  two.  If  one  of  the  lenses 
nave  a  focus  of  twelve  inches,  and  the  other  of  eight  inches,  the 
stop  should  be  placed  two-thirds  of  the  distance  irom  the  first, 
and,  of  course,  one- third  from  the  second.  If  the  best  results  in 
combining  lenses  could  be  defined  by  a  simple  formula,  the  duty 
of  the  optician,  and  success  in  its  application,  would  be  more 
simple  and  common  than  it  is. 

Hassan  — So  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  a  good  series  of 
ligyptian  views  was  published  by  Frith.  A  very  fine  series  was 
produced  by  Francis  Bedford,  and  more  reoentlv  bv  Frank  Good. 
The  latter  are,  we  believe,  published  by  Mansell,  of  Percy  Street, 
Kathbone  Place. 

J.  Robinson  (Sal ford). — We  jo  not  remember  that  we  have  seen 
any  of  the  enlargements  you  mention,  and  cannot  offer  any 
opmion,  therefore,  on  the  value  of  the  formulae. 

A  Bad  Manipulator.— Skill  in  manipulation  can  only  be  gained 
by  practice  and  care.  Your  question,  *'  What  am  I  to  do  if  I  belong 
to  the  condemned  class  of  bad  manipulators?"  \A  scarcely  one  we 
should  bo  expected  to  answer.  We  might  answer  that  you  must 
suffer  the  penalty  of  non-succesti ;  but  we  prefer  to  suggest  that 
if  your  skill  be  less,  let  your  effort  be  greater..  As  a  rule,  skilfnl 
and  successful  men  are  willing  to  help  their  less  skilful  brethren, 
as  the  communications  in  our  pages  bear  witness ;  but  such  aid 
should  be  asked  and  received  as  a  favour,  not  demanded  as  a  right. 
A  tone  of  angry  remonstrance  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  impolitic,  and  is 
most  likely  to  defeat  its  aim.  Try  again,  not  once,  but 
repeatedly. 

Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
next  Tuesday.  Your  voting  paper  must  roach  the  Secretary  before 
the  hour  of  meeting.  You  can  only  vote  for  those  nominated. 
You  might  have  nominated  any  one  you  chose :  but  the  time  is 
now  past.  We  can  f^ive  you  no  information  as  to  a  prraentation 
print.     Write  to  the  Secretary. 

F.  Bow.— We  are  obliged  to  you  for  a  sight  of  M.  Kary's  specimens. 
We  are  familiar  with  his  claims  as  to  the  invention  of  a  special 
system  of  lighting,  which  we  described  some  time  ago.  We  shall 
have  something  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  our  next.  We 
will  return  the  specimens  as  you  desire. 

Jo.  Vestris  sends  us  the  following  impromptu  lines  upon  a  photo- 
graph, written  in  church  on  hearing  the  clergyman  speaking  of 
the  '*  dear  ones  departed"  :— 

"  *Tis  not  when  friends  are  near  we  prize  them, 
When  we  can  hear  them  speak,  and  sing,  and  laugh ; 
But  when,  for  ever  to  our  presence  lost, 
We  fondly  gase  upon  their  photograph." 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Thi  Photo-Cbimioal  Aotioh  or  thi  Kti. 

A  oiiAKMi MO  discovery  has  recently  been  made — the  result  of 
researches  by  two  German  physiologists,  in  which  photogra- 
phers tmns  take  the  keenest  interest.  It  is  no  less  than  that 
the  retina  of  the  eye  possesses  photographic  sensitiveneis,  and 
that  an  image  can  be  secored  by  its  means  jnst  as  readily  as  can 
be  done  by  the  aid  of  a  camera  and  a  sensitive  collodion  plate. 
Every  object  we  look  at,  that  is  vividly  lighted,  impresses 
itself  on  our  retina  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  npon  an 
ordinary  sensitised  film.  The  image  photographea  npon 
the  retina  may  be  secured  and  fixed  like  other  photographs, 
and  is  in  every  sense  of  the  same  character  as  these.  Such 
a  discovery — as  the  authors  of  it  point  out — may  lead  to  the 
suppoeition  that  there  may  be  something,  after  all,  in  those 
stones  of  which  we  frequently  hear,  of  images  being  visible 
in  the  eyes  of  parsons  after  death,  of  the  r.tiriA  oi  murdered 
men,  for  instance,  showing  plainly  the  image  of  those  who 
slew  them ;  but,  as  our  readers  will  find,  if  they  have  the 
patience  to  follow  as,  there  would  be,  under  any  circum- 
stances, little  chance  of  such  things  being  brought  about. 
It  appears  that  three  months  ago  M.  Boll,  who  now  occupies 
the  chair  of  physiology  at  Rome,  discovered  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  external  layer  of  the  retina  possesses  in  all 
living  animals  a  purple  colour.  This  purple  surface,  he 
found,  bleached  on  exposure  to  light ;  but  regained  its 
pristine  colour  in  the  dark.  Like  pure  iodide  of  silver, 
indeed,  you  could  impress  an  image  on  it,  and  if  put  away 
in  the  dark,  the  image  disappeared,  and  the  substance  was 
again  ready  to  receive  a  second  impression.  As  Professor 
Bunsen  has  pointed  out,  there  aie  many  substances  besides 
iodide  of  silver  in  which  this  phenomenon  may  be  observed  ; 
but  to  M.  Boll  is  due  the  creait  of  having  shown  that  we  in 
our  eyes  possess  living  matter  endowed  with  such  powers. 
This  purple,  which  is  appropriately  teimed  seh-purpur  (see 

Surple),  M.  Boll  affirmed,  vanishes  forever  immediately  after 
eath  ;  but  subsequent  experiments  have  shown  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  but  tnat  the  delicate  photoffraphio  film  remains 
sensitive  under  some  conditions  four-and-twenty  hours  after 
dissolution.  And  now  we  leave  M.  BoU,  who  has  brought 
to  our  knowledge  the  presence  of  a  sensitive  photograpnic 
tissue  in  the  eye,  and  proceed  to  the  ttill  more  intereeting 
researches  of  his  disciple,  M.  Kiihne.  The  latter,  who  is 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  was 
at  once  struck  with  the  marvellous  discovery  of  Boil,  and 
forthwith  determined  to  push  the  investigation  still  further ; 
and  he  it  is  who,  in  aoommunicatlon  last  month  to  the  Central' 
blatt  der  Medicinischen  Wissanschaften^  tells  us  the  astounding 
news  that  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  actual  photographic 
images  upon  the  retina,  corresponding  with  objects  which 
had  been  looked  at  during  life.  No  wonder  some  of  us, 
after  viewing  some  bright  object,  dose  our  eyes  and  rub 
them,  and  for  seconds  luterwards  see  the  object  in  our  mind 
so  plainly.  If  it  is  photographed  upon  our  retina,  we  need 
in  future  feel  no  surprise  on  this  score.  Also,  when  we  have 
sat  through  some  bnght  entertainments,  or  walked  through 
sun-lit  streets  for  an  hour  or  twO;  it  is  surely  only  natural, 
if  the  seh'purpur  oi  our  eyes  has  been  somewhat  bleached, 
and  become,  so  to  speak,  insensitive,  that  we  feel  a  relief  in 
going  into  the  shade  or  darkness  in  order  that  the  colour  in 
the  retina  may  once  more  return  to  its  normal  condition. 
The  first  important  results  that  Kiihne  obtained  were,  it 
appears,  to  the  effect  that  the  colouring  matter  did  not 
disappear  immediately  after  death ;  but  if  kept  in  a  dark 
room,  illumined  by  the  mono-ohfoniatic  light  of  a  sodium 
flame,  it  could  be  preseived  for  four-and -twenty  hours.  It 
can,  however,  only  recover  its  normal  condition  when 
attached  to  the  eye,  or,  in  other  words,  one  can  only  oom- 
pare  its  functions  with  that  of  iodide  of  silver  so  long  as  the 
retina  is  complete  and  the  pnrple  matter  xemains  in  poeitioa 


a  circumstance  which  was  proved  in  a  most  conclusive  manner 
by  Kiihne.      An  eye  was  extirpated,  and  in  one  part  of  it 
the  purple  retina  was   lifted.      The  colour  of  this  flap 
rapidly  oleachedj    but  as  soon  as  the  flap  was  laid  down 
again,  so  as  to  be  once  more    in  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  charoid,  a  complete  restoration  of  the  purple 
was  the  consequence.     So  tnat  the  eye  carries  with  it  a 
living  substance  which  has  the  power  of  rtsensitvdng  the 
photographic    film     whenever   such     a    process    becomes 
necessary.     It  is  only,  Kiihne  points  out,  when  the  eye  is 
exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  direct  action  of  a 
vivid  light  that  any  bleaching  or  fading  of  the  uh-purpur  is 
actually  perceptible ;   but  when  this  is  the  case,  there  is,  as 
we  have  said,  an  actual  photograph  produced  on  the  retina 
which  can  be  fixed  and  preserved.      Such  a  photograph 
Kiihne  terms  an  optogramme,  and  he  tells  us  exactly  how  ne 
proceeded  in  order  to  secure  one.    It  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a  long  exposure,  as  may  be  anticipated,  for  as 
we  ourselves  know  very  well,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
an  image  ever  so  deeply  impressed  upon  our  retina  never 
remains  there  many  seconds.    A  rabl^it  seems  to  have  been 
the  unfortunate  object  fixed  upon ;   and  poor  Bunny  was 
made  to  fix  one  of  its  eyes  upon  an  opening  in  a  window- 
shutter  ;  the  aperture  was  thirty  centimetres  square,  and  the 
lens  or  eve  of  the  rabbit  was  at  a  metre  and  a  half  distance. 
The  head  of  the  rabbit  was  covered  with  a  dark  cloth  for 
five  minutes,  so  that  the  seh-purpw  might  be  as  sensitive  as 
possible;    and    then    an  exposure   was    ffiven    for  three 
minutes,  the  light  not  being  very  bright  at  the  time,  however. 
Only  one  eye  of  the  animal  was  employed,  and  as  soon  as 
the  three  minutes  had  expired,  the  head  was  instantly  cut 
off,  and  the  eve,  having  been  extirpated  in  a  dark  room  by 
the  aid  of  yellow  light,  was  opened,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
plunged  into  a  solution  of  alum.    The  second  eye  was  also 
extirpated  and  exposed  as  the  living  eye  had  been  for 
a  similar  period  to  the  same  object,  and  then  it  was  treated 
with  alum  in  the  same  way.    Alter  permitting  this  fixing 
operation  (for  it  may  be  so  termed)  to  go  on  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  the  retina,  in  both  oases,  was  closely  observed. 
The  result,  we  are  told,  was  a  clear  square  image,  with 
sharply  defined  edges  upon  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  ground. 
The  siae  of  the  images  was  somewhat  greater  than  one 
square  millimetre,  9M.  in  the  first  eye  it  was  somewhat 
roseate  in  hue,  and  less  sharply  defined  than  in  the  second, 
which  was  perfectly  white.    That  we  are  not  romancing  in 
all  that  we  have  said,  and  that  onr  readers  may  not  doubt 
the  important  facts  which  have  eome  to  us  from  Rome  and 
Heidelberg,  we  ma^  mention  that  within  the  last  few  di^s 
Mr.  Arthur  Gamg ee,  of  Manchester,  has  repeated  most  of 
Kiihne's  interestu^g  experiments,  and  is  able  to  oonfim  them 
in  every  particular.    That  photo-ohomical  processes  take 
plaoe  in  the  retina  is  a  matter,  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
photographers  to  a  man  cannot  but  ^eel  deeply  interested  in 
the  analogy  here  shown  to  exist  between  the  eye  and  the 
camera  he  uses  every  day. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M^DAUXE    D'HONNEUR    TO     M.     JaNSSEN— UNFAVOURABLE 

Report  on  M.  ScotellabI^  Mode  of  Lighting — M. 
Lagan's  Own  Experiences  of  Violet  Light  in  Studios 
— A  New  Washing  Machine— Boivin's  Method  of 
Treating  Light  and  Dark  Carbon  Prints. 

As  the  medals  which  the  French  Photogri^hic  Society 
offered  for  progress  during  the  years  1875  and  1876  haye 
not  yet  been  awarded,  they  haye  been  transformed  into 
a  special  honour  medal,  which  waa  offered  to  M.  Jaussen 
at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the 
2nd  February.  We  alao  haye  to  aonoonoe,  with  much 
pleasure,  that  among  the  new  oflioen  just  created  on  the 
role  of  the  Legion  of  Uonour,  the  emineiit  astronomer 
alio  finds  a  plaoe. 
A*  the  MUM  maetiiig  of  the  Frenok  PJ^iogiaphio 
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Society,  the  commiBaion  charged  with  investigating  the 
method  of  lighting  propoaed  by  M.  Scott elari  also 
preaented  their  report.  The  coDclueioas  of  this  body  are 
not  faTOUTable  to  the  new  rfslem — or,  at  any  rat«,  the 
geatlemen  compoaiog  the  commisBion  have  not  been  able 
to  oonfirm  the  advantages  attributed  to  the  method  by 
U.  Scottelari,  bo  far  aa  rapidity  is  coDCerned.  We  do 
not  nish  to  diaciuB  the  report,  which,  by  the  way,  doea 
not  fumiah  any  intormation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trials — there  were  three  of  them — were  conducted  ;  and 
in  BQch  mattera  aa  these  the  nature  of  the  trial  ia  neces- 
Barily  of  conaiderable  importance.  We  are  persuaded, 
noTerthcleaa,  that  the  infeatigation  waa  conducted  in  a 
moBt  coDBcientioua  spirit ;  but  as  the  decision  is  unfaTour- 
nble,  we  think  it  only  right  to  make  Itnown  what  we  onr- 
BalTea  have  aeen  in  respect  to  the  proceu. 

On  Monday  last,  the  5th  Febrnary,  we  repaired  by 
invitation  to  the  atelier  of  MU.  QiUet  fr^res,  one  of  the 
Btudioa  employed   for  the  exhibition   of   M.    Scotellari'a 

troceas.  The  weather,  pretty  fine  to  begin  with,  soon 
ecame  cloody.  At  a  quarter  past  two  Uie  experiments 
began.  The  Btndio  was  divided  into  two  parts  length- 
iraya  by  a  nolet  curtain  lined  with  blue.  On  the  left 
the  window-frames,  the  walls,  and  glaaa  were  all  painted 
Tiolet ;  to  the  left  the  panes  were  white  and  tranaparent, 
and  the  walla  painted  blue.  There  were,  therefore,  two 
diatinct  galleries.  The  experiments  began  with  the  repro- 
duction of  a  painting  representing  the  corridor  of  a 
convent,  with  two  nuns  ascending  the  steps;  an  open 
window  permitted  the  daylight  to  enter,  and  afforded  a 
view  of  tne  country  in  the  distance.  Although  the  general 
kppearance  of  this  coloured  picture  was  full  of  harmony,  it 
offered  some  very  vivid  contrasts  between  the  lights  and 
shadows.  M.  Scotellari  took  a  plate  thirteen  centimetres 
by  eighteen  centimetres,  which  be  coated  with  collodion, 
ftnd  aensitized  before  us  ;  upon  one  half  of  this  plate  he 
Inade  the  first  impreagion  in  the  ordinary  atudio,  giving  an 
exposure  of  two  minutes ;  immediately  afterwards,  every- 
thing, apparatus,  object,  &c.,  were  transported  to  the 
Other  side  of  the  curtain,  illuminated  by  violet  light,  and 
k  second  exposure  was  given  upon  the  other  baU  of  the 

filate,  one  minute  being  only  allowed  this  tjme.  Un  deve- 
opment  (tba  sulphat«  of  iron  solution  being  poured  over 
the  whole  plate  at  one  sweep),  image  No.  2  at  once  showed 
ttaelf,  the  other  coming  up  more  tardily,  and  only  showing 
In  the  end  but  faintly.  The  plate  finished,  abowed  on  one 
jSide  a  very  perfect  and  hannooioua  reproduction,  and  on 
the  other  »dnt  details  upon  an  abaolutely  transparent 
ground.  Here,  therefore,  there  coold  be  no  doubt  of  the 
advantage  of  violet  iilumination.  Next  an  experiment 
with  portraiture  waa  made.  A  model  was  posed  aucces- 
■ively  in  the  two  atudioa.  'Fhirty  aeconda'  exposure  was 
given,  with  lighting  a  la  Rembrandt.  Here,  again,  the  resolt 
was  far  from  doubtful.  The  image  secured  iu  the  ordinary 
Studio,  although  better  brought  out  than  in  the  previoua 
eiperiment,  showed  that  it  Buffered  for  want  of  exposure. 
It  was  hard,  and  almost  doatitutc  of  detail.  The  other 
Was  barmonioua,  presented  a  delicacy  of  modelling  which 
did  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  retouching.  Finally, 
...,..,  .       _        1  thi      ■  ■     .      . 
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four,  and  the  davligbt  waa  rapidly  decreasing.  The 
sitter  was  posed  again  for  fifteen  secondB,  illuminated 
with  violet  light,  and  than,  for  forty-five  aeconds,  in  the 
other  gallery.  Notwithatanding  this  great  difference  in 
time,  however,  the  first  of  the  two  cliches  was  incontestably 
the  better  exposed  of  the  two,  more  plastic,  and,  in  a  word, 
more  successful.  This  is  what  we  have  ouraelvea  wit- 
neased,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming ;  the  cliche  ore 
in  onr  own  hands,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  show  Uiem  to 
anybody  who  may  desire  to  see  them. 

M.  Collet  (of  Cherbourg)  presented  the  Fhotographic 
Society,  at  its  meeting  of  the  2ud  February,  with  an  appa- 
ratoi  to  whioh  he  has  given  the  name  of  lavtiue  hj/draiUie, 
and  whioh  ii  destined  to  fulfil  in  a  much  more  prompt  and 


perfect  manner  the  washmg  of  silver  prints.  Itconsista 
of  a  little  wheel  with  troughs  carried  upon  a  support  wMoh 
may  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  troughs  in  use.  This  wheel  . 
ia  put  into  movement  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tubs, 
which  leads  into  the  trougha  water  from  the  cistern.  In 
this  way  a  contiouons  movement  ia  kept  up  in  the  water 
where  the  prints  are  waahing,  and  the  latter  are  consequently 
more  satisfactorily  and  quickly  freed  from  the  bypoaulphita 
than  is  usuaJly  the  case.  Many  Parisian  photagraphon 
have  adopted  the  apparatus,  and  are  doing  well  with  it. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Moaileur  de  la  Photot/rapKe,  my 
assiduous  collaborateur,  M.  Boivin,  diacussea  an  ititereating 
question  connected  with  carbon  printing,  namely,  the  treat- 
ment of  carbon  printa  that  have  been  too  much  or  too 
little  exposed.  When  the  printiug  has  been  oontinaed 
too  long,  the  image  develops  slowly,  and  reinaina  caked,  the 
result  being  too  vigorous  and  black.  I'o  remedy  matteri 
under  these  circoniBtaQces,  it  is  sufficient  to  drop  into  the 
development  bath  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  and  filtered 
aolution  of  chloride  of  lime.  The  image  gradually  losea 
its  great  vigour  under  Ibe  action  of  the  chloride  of  lime, 
which  has  the  property  of  restoring  solubility  to  the 
insolated  gelatine.  When  tbe  object  desired  has  been 
attained,  you  wash  with  ordinary  water,  and  then  pass  the 
print  into  a  weak  solution  of  hyjjoaulphite  of  soda  ;  to  arrest 
the  action  of  the  chlorine  you  wash  again  with  water,  then 
put  the  print  into  alum  and  wash  once  more.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  the  image  mar 
be  strengthened  with  the  aid  of  the  under  mentioned 
aolution,  namely : 

Wat«r         100  parts 

Sulphate  of  iron 3     „ 

Nitrate  of  iron       1  part 

or  a  drop  of  nitric  acid. 
After  this  liquid  haa  been  in  contact  for  about  a  minute 
with  the  prints,  the  latter  are  washed  carefully,  and  then 
treated  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  pyrogallic  or  gallio 
aoid.  As  aoon  aB  tbe  requisite  effect  lias  been  brought 
about,  the  prints  are  washed  in  plenty  of  water,  and 
paaaedinto  the  alum  bath,  and  after  a  final  rinse  in  Terf 
pure  water  they  are  allowed  to  dry.        Erkisst  Lacan. 


BY  KORMAN  MACBETH,  A. U.S.A." 
No  one  who  haa  witnesaed  the  very  admirable  collection  of 
photographic  works  lat«ly  exbibitodin  the  Royal  Atudemj 
National  (gallery  could  have  failed  to  notice,  on  eotering 
the  first  room,  a  few  very  remarkable  specimens  of  figure 
aubiects,  in  direct  sunlight. 

When  they  first  came  under  my  eye,  1  felt  that  here  we 
had  a  thorough  mastery  of  light,  and  a  kind  of  treatment 
of  it  which  was  certain  to  give  a,  freah  impulse  to  the  art, 
and  clear  away  many  difficulties  which  have  seemed  to 
be  insurmountable,  especially  in  the  way  of  development. 

Mr.  Kareline  (tbe  photographer  to  whose  worka  I 
allude)  ia  a  Rusaian,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  taking 
thia  opportunity  of  congratulating  him  upon  hia  succeaa 
in  winning  the  gold  medal  of  the  Edinburgn  Fliotographio 
Society  for  ttie  picture  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judgea,  possessed  the  higheat  degree  of  merit,  irrespective 
of  size  or  subject. 

Ilie  number  of  the  work  (occordiug  to  the  catalogue} 
which  waa  selected  was  775-  It  waa  chosen  as  the  best 
embodiment  of  Mr.  Koreline's  akill  and  general  treatment. 
There  were  other  works  by  thia  gentleman  which  were, 
perhaps,  finer  in  focus  and  sharper  throughout ;  but  for 
aimphcity,  good  taste,  fine  arrangement,  and  breadth  of 
effect,  the  work  securing  the  first  prize  stands  alone. 
Altogether,  it  is  one   of  tbe  best  expositions  of  the 
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general  principle  ithicb  seemi  to  |preni  all  Mr.  KAreliae 
effeota,  and  the  chief  object  of  thia  p^per  U  to  point  ou 
vhat  appe&ra  to  me  to  be  hie  aim,  irhereio  his  luocew  liei , 
wherein  ne  is  deficient,  and  the  general  leuoos  ve  ta%j  thus 
gather. 

Mr.   Kareline  ia  evidentlj  no  novice  in  his  art. 
work  generally  manifaBts  oonsiderable  culture,  and  he  ia 
Apparently  well   acquainted  with  the  beat^aobn 
theories  of  compoiiition. 

The  picture  for  which  the  aw.ird  hae  been  made,  and  to 
which  I  would  now  call  your  nttention,  ia  in  size  (the 
picture  proper)  17^  by  20  inchea.  It  ia  apright  in  form, 
and  based  upon  the  same  composition  as  that  to  wbioL 
Burnet,  the  engraver,  calls  our  attention  when  he  refers 
to  a  BpeciaJ  pictnre  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  picture  con- 
sista  of  a  figure  in  light  costume  placed  over  a  dark  back- 
ground, and  another  in  black  plaoed  over  a  light  one. 

llie  subject  is  a  domestic  one,  bat,  strictlr  speaking, 
it  is  portraiture  treated  under  a  familiar  aspect.  A  has- 
band  and  his  wife  are  seated  in  their  parlonr  at  tea.  The 
window  of  the  room  is  Tisible,  drapea  with  white  mnilin 
curtains ;  the  farthest  in  line  of  the  oortain  forms  (verti- 
caUy)  almost  an  equal  division  of  the  pictnre,  conatituting 
ono'Dslf  of  the  space  in  light  and  the  other  in  shade. 
The  lady  is  dressed  in  a  U^ht-coloured  silk,  with  lace 
tablier  over  the  chest  and  skirt  of  dress.  She  is  seated 
and  expoaed  to  direct  sunlight,  over  the  shaded  part  of 
the  background.  Three-quarters  of  the  face  and  body  arc 
in  shadow,  but  nnder  the  influence  of  strong  reflected 
light.  The  genlleman  is  aested  close  to  the  window, 
dressed  in  a  dark  grey  tweed  snit.  Uis  face  and  body  arc 
so  situated  in  shade  that  they  form  one  entire  mass,  and 
that  lying  over  the  light,  composed  of  the  window  anij 
cnrtains.  Une  not  acquainted  with  art— and  especially 
with  the  eipreuion  of  such  strong  relief  as  is  here  pre- 
sented in  attempting  to  do  anch  a  thing — might  completely 
fail  in  having  the  composition  united  ;  but  Mr.  Kareline 
showed  his  saill  when,  by  the  introdnotion  of  the  litUe 
table  placed  between  the  two  subjects,  the  objeotfl  lying 
on  it— cup,  saucer,  and  tray  cloth  (being  light) — join  at 
the  window  on  one  side  and  on  the  lady's  dress  at  the  other. 
The  objects  otherwise  throughout  the  picture,  which  serve 
to  lead  off  the  light  and  Gil  up  spaces,  are  abo  skilfully 
arranged,  and  that  without  being  too  conspiouous.  For 
instance,  the  great  mass  of  shade  in  the  back  of  the  room 
is  subdivided  at  a  very  fine  forte  poin*,  of  this  space  by 
the  introduction  of  the  oil-lamp  bracket  and  its  globe. 
Had  not  that  been  there  its  want  wanld  have  been  felt, 
and  the  pictnre  appear  to  be  out  of  balance.  Then,  also, 
the  seat  of  the  chair  behind  the  lady  laterally  distributes 
and  carries  away  some  of  the  light,  which,  without  it, 
would  preponderate  on  th«  lady's  dress. 

The  treatment  of  lines,  alao,  in  this  composition  ia  in- 
teresting. The  lady,  holding  an  album,  and  the  gentle- 
man, unconscioDsly  in  the  act  of  holding  a  cup  (to 
appearance,  by  their  unity),  the  lines  of  the  arms  may  be 
(aid  to  resemble  the  inner  lines  of  the  capital  letter  |^, 
while  the  main  lines  of  the  body  of  each  reaemble  the  outer 
lines  of  the  same  letter. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  distinct  basis 
exist  in  every  composition.  Architects  well  know  the 
value  of  this  ;  the  more  that  we  can  resolve  upon  a  dis- 
tinct form,  by  whatever  way  it  may  be  suggested,  the  more 
is  our  design  likely  to  be  original,  well  connected,  und 
varied.  Mr.  Earelme  pays  great  attention  to  variety  of 
forms,  even  in  one  subject.  Id  the  prise  pictnre  we  have 
tittle  or  no  repetition.  The  lady's  head  looks  toward  the 
spectator,  while  the  head  of  the  gentleman  is  in  profile, 
and  looking  towards  the  lady,  lie  aerial  perspective  of 
all  Hr.  Kitfeline's  works  ia  alao  wortby  of  remark.  In  the 
particular  work  under  notice,  while  the  extremes  of  light 
and  shade  are  brought  into  jnztapoutiaii,  jet  there  ia  no 
Tudenoe.  The  lady's  figure,  by  her  light  dMi>  being  nlaced 
over  the  shaded  port  of  the  loom,  baoouM  otmnwtM  with 


the  background  by  her  hair,  which,  beine  darker  tlian  the 
shade  of  the  wall,  appears  sufGciently  well  made  out,  and, 
nt  the  same  time,  gradnatfid. 

There  are  several  of  Mr.  Eareline's  works  which  are  in 
better  development  throughout  than  this.  Borne  of  the 
shadows  have  not  the  light  fully  taken  up  in  them,  and 
there  is  a  defective  part  in  the  wall  of  the  background 
whjah  has  been  restored  evidently  by  stippling.  Upon 
the  closest  inspection,  this  picture  appears  to  have  been 
printed  from  a  negative  directly  token,  and  not  a  oorabina- 
tion.  It  is  very  little,  if  anything,  touched-up,  and  never 
bos  any  work  been  more  entitled  to  be  classed  among 
those  of  which  the  motto  holds  good,  "  It  is  the  highest 
art  which  conceals  arL"  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  (un- 
acquainted with  the  art)  have  been  greatly  disappointed 
with  this  work  on  the  first  sight  of  it,  and  wondered  what 
was  to  be  seen  in  it.  Painters  and  photographers,  aguii, 
admire  its  simplicity  of  treatment,  and  the  latter  are  gene- 
rally puzzled  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Kareline 
ao  ages  his  light 

Bat  I  believe  there  there  is  no  mystery  in  that ;  unques- 
tionably, Mr.  Kareline  employs  powerful  reflectors,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  great  reganl  to  the  fulfilment  of  natural 
effects.  Of  late,  many  methods  of  the  treatment  of  light 
have  been  introdaced,  such  as  those  styled  "  Rembrandt ;" 
but  the  style  has  been  too  apparent,  too  oft  repeated,  aiid 
too  artafioial.  However,  it  was  a  step  in  advance,  and  In- 
finitely better  than  those  effects  which  were  the  result  of  a 
glass  house  without  any  concentrated  light,  producing  no 
shadows,  and,  consequently,  no  light  pr^ominating.  But 
here — and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Mr.  Eareline'i 
work— the  main  aeurce  of  light  is  strongly  marked  bj 
ilirect  sunlight,  and  all  the  ports  beingin  shade  under  the 
influence  of  treatnient  by  reflection.  The  development  of 
sunlight  on  the  lady's  face  in  this  picture,  however,  hoe  p»f- 
tially  faded,  i.e.,  there  is  not  a  complete  realisation  of  her 
nplezion  by  reason  of  too  dense  a  deposit  being  thrown 
on  these  parte,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  negative 
lias  been  a  little  short  of  exposure  •  bat  in  most  of  Mr. 
Koreline's  work — for  instance,  in  that  of  his  own  portrait^ 
it  is  the  development  of  the  flesh  tinta,  and  the  manifestA- 
tion  of  the  h^hest  lights  on  fine  linen,  or  glistening 
objecte,  snch  as  silver  or  crystal,  that  make  his  works 
very  singular.  I  believe  the  mysteir  of  his  method  lies 
inore  in  chemistry,  and  by  a  process  of  development  which, 
if  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  ia  probable,  that  after 
careful  study  of  his  arrangement,  both  subject  of  and  acces- 
sories— everything  prepared  for  action— the  lens  is  opened 
and  the  sitters  subjected  to  very  short  exposure  (if  not 
inslanlaneons) ;  and  by  a  method  of  development — say 
BDOb  aa  Mr.  Mudd  pnnnea  in  the  applicatioo  of  plain  pyro. 
to  collodio-albnmeu  plate — all  the  detail  is  mode  manifest 
previous  to  rendering  by  silver  the  respective  density  of 
parts,  according  to  l£eir  exposure  to  light,  or  like  that  of 
(Japtain  Abney's  more  recent  discovery  in  his  process  of 
development  by  the  application  of  emulsion,  throngh 
which  he  brings  out  t^e  most  latent  impressions  of  very 
abort  exposure. 

Clobe  contiatitd.) 


LICHTDKUCK  IN  WATKB  G0L0UK3, 
BT  J.  Hussn." 
:  six  years  ago  I  endeavoured  to  find  an  explana- 
tion for  the  quiJitiea  possessed  by  an  exposed  biohro- 
mated  gelatine  image,  for  the  recognised  theory  did  not 
appear  to  be  tetisfaotory.  It  is  usual  to  say  tbat  water 
repels  the  fatty  pigment,  and  therefore  in  those  places 
where  the  gelatine  hais  been  more  or  leas  swollen  vrith 
water,  less  of  the  fatty  ink  attaches  itself ;  where,  however, 
tee  gelatine  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  np  mnch  water, 

•  Mitu  beim  tlM  TlsDU  PhotattMHe  Sogtrtf. 
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there  a  larger  qoanlal;  of  the  ink  attachea.  This  answer 
is  right  enough,  but  it  do^s  not  exhaust  the  qaestion. 
No  doubt  the  degree  of  moisture  or  drynsBS  at  the  gelatine 
ifl  the  principal  cause  of  the  greater  or  leu  adherence  of 
gress7  ink,  but  it  is  not  only  water  that  repels  the  fatty 
matter,  bat  everj  eaaily  liqaefied  sabstance  which  possessea 
no  stickiness.  Eren  oil  will  repel  a  more  solid  and  fatty 
Bubstaoce,  onlj  it  is  necessary  for  the  latter  to  be  sticky, 
or  in  other  words  of  a  tenacious  character,  lengthening 
itaelf  out  in  long  threads  on  treatment  with  the  roller. 

In  order  to  explain  the  matter  more  clearly.  I  will  gire 
a  simple  illustration.  If  we  take  a  thick  solution  of  gum- 
arabic  upon  the  finger,  and  touch  with  this  stioky  sub- 
stance a  dry  body  of  any  kind — such,  for  instance,  as  glass 
or  paper,  or  another  finger  for  that  matter — it  will  be 
found  that  the  gununy  Snger  will  etick  rery  close  to  the 
object  it  has  touched.  By  suddenly  tearing  away  the 
finger,  the  gummy  maas  is  divided  into  two  masses,  of 
which  only  one  naif  remains  on  the  finger,  while  the 
remainder  attaches  to  the  objeot  touched.  Quite  different, 
however,  would  it  be  if  the  objeot  touched  were  not  dry, 
but  wet.  The  gammy  mass  no  longer  adheres  in  that  case, 
and  it  may  be  removed  again  without  leaviug  behind  it  a 
trace  upon  the  objeot  touched.  It  ia  necessary,  indeed,  to 
have  recourse  to  a  little  friction  if  it  is  desired  to  rub  off 
a  little  of  the  sticky  gum  upon  the  wet  sorfs^e,  so  that 
the  water  mixes  with  the  mass,  and  itself  becomes  thicker. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  obaervei  when,  instead  of  a  thick 
gum  solution,  a  thick  vamiah  or  au  oil  colour  is  carried  to 
one's  finger,  and  the  latter  then  first  applied  to  a  dry  soi- 
face,  and  subsequently  to  one  moistened  with  oil.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  a  thin  liqnid  oil  has  been  employed,  there  will 
be  no  adherence  of  the  paint  or  Tarnish,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  water  and  gum.  Tbe  finger  in  the  last  experi- 
ment is  easily  removed  again,  a  small  portion  of  the  oil 
upon  the  object  b«ing  carried  away  with  the  fiuger  at  the 
same  time ;  so  that  we  the  have  direct  reverse  of  what  I 
previously  referred  to.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  water 
repel  a  fatty  colour,  but  every  limpid  fluid  repels  a  thick 
one,  even  when  it  ia  a  question  of  two  bodies  of  tbe  same 
nature,  bat  the  one  of  a  thicker  oonsistenoe  than  the  other. 
I  took  a  very  thick  solution  of  gum-arabic,  added  to 
it  glycerine  and  piemeDt,  and  treated  therewith  a  Licht- 
druck  plate.  I  then  found  that  this  colouring  matter 
attached  iteelf  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  it  liad 
been  a  greasy  ink.  The  first  print  I  secured  was  not  a 
very  good  one,  neither  did  I  succeed  with  the  second  and 
the  third ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  thickness  and  con- 
flist«nce  of  the  ink  should  stand  in  a  certain  fixed  relation 
to  the  dryneaa  of  the  gelatine  film.  This  relation, 
however,  is  soon'brought  about  of  itself.  If  the  colour  ia 
too  thick  and  the  gelatine  film  too  wet.   the  image  takes 


first  print,  too,  some  of  the  wat«r  attaches  to  the  paper, 
and  tiie  image  beoomes  drier,  so  that  on  the  second  appli- 
cation of  the  colour-roller  more  and  more  ink  attaches, 
nntil  at  last,  after  a  little  working,  the  Lichtdruck  plate 
possesses  just  the  right  quantity  of  moisture  necessary  for 
securing  good  impreauona.  When  this  tias  been  attained, 
the  relation  of  dryness  and  moistore  remains  constant,  and 
the  operation  continnes  with  nniformity.  The  gum-colour 
gives  at  every  inking  as  much  water  to  tbe  the  film  as  its 
condition  in  tiie  different  parte  requires,  so  tl.at  by  this 
mode  of  printing  the  manipulations  of  damping  and 
sponging  that  have  usually  to  be  carried  on  fall  away 
aJtogether.  This  method  of  Lichtdruck  printing  with 
water  colour  is,  therefore,  specially  suited  for  quick- 
printing  presses. 

The  gum  or  water  colour  is  orepared  in  tbe  following 

manner.     Some  gnm-arabic  is  ^owed  to  swell  in  waur, 

and  then  as  much  glycerine  is  added  as  in  the  firat  place 

gumwaa  Msplojed,  and  tha  watar  is  finally  boiled  qaito  out. 

'a  a  iiroviiioa  of  very  itickj  firm  gam  sola-' 


tion,  which  will  not  dry  any  farther.  To  this  mass  any 
desirable  quantity  of  colouring  matter  may  be  added.  The 
bast  to  use,  under  the  circumstances,  is,  perhaps,  readr 
prepared  Indian  ink.  At  the  same  time  fine  lamp-black 
iiiixed  with  iron-violet  may  be  employed,  water  being 
!iilded  to  the  same  before  it  is  rabbed  fine  on  a  palette. 
\VheD  the  mixture  of  gum  and  colour  baa  been  well  inoor- 
porated,  it  ia  heated  once  more  upon  a  copper  plate  to  dis- 
sipate tbe  water,  and  bring  the  compound  back  agun 
oQce  more  to  ite  former  firm  and  solid  consistence.  In 
lliia  condition  it  ia  that  the  colour  is  kept ;  on  cooling  it 
bacomes  yet  firmer.  Care  must  be  taken  in  printing 
not  to  employ  too  much  of  this  colour,  as  under 
tliese  circumstances  ite  fibrous  character  appears  to  be  too 
atiort  upon  the  roller,  ;<ad  the  pigment  fails  ito  draw  oat 
ill  long  threada.  To  employ  the  colour  or  ink,  as  it  may 
ba  termed,  it  is  first  of  all  thinned  down  as  much  a> 
ileeirable  with  glycerine — not  too  much,  however — until  it 
bis  the  consistence  of  Uthographic  ink.  The  roller  to  be 
employed  in  epreadiag  the  colour  moat  for  some  dayspre- 
viousty  have  been  saturated  with  glycerine,  so  that  ifwill 
uat  absorb  moisture  from  the  colour  itself  during  the 
operation  of  rolling.  In  printing,  the  same  regulations  are 
to  be  observed  as  in  ordinary  lithography  or  lichtdruck. 
Too  thin  an  ink  gives  flat  pictures  without  any  white 
lij^hte ;  too  thick  an  ink,  on  the  contrary,  yields  strong 
ihadowa  and  white  lighta,  and,  therefore,  hard  pictoret. 
The  greater  part  of  the  improasions  which  I  submit  to  tli« 
.Society  have  been  printed  more  than  six  years,  and  atiU 
romain  uuehanged. 

The  pictures,  if  properljr  printed,  are  dry  as  soon  as  they 
are  produced ;  the  colouring  matter  is  already  very  dry 
when  applied,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  smeared,  and 
^uy  luperflaous  moisture  ia  absorbed  by  the  paper  bearing 
the  impresaion.  The  paper  must  be  moistenocl  to  a  eertaio 
dugree  when  put  into  tbe  press,  as  otherwise  it  would 
ELbaorb  moisture  too  greedily  from  the  gelatine  printing 
lilock,  and  it  would  then  be  neoosssry  to  pass  and  repass 
tbe  roller  many  times  to  re-establish  the  properbalance  of 
luoiature  and  dryness.  If  a  gelatine  block  becomes  robbed 
of  ite  moisture  altogether,  it  will  begin  to  take  up  colour 
nil  over  ite  surface,  and  then  tbe  image  will  appear  qaite 
black.  It  is  necessary,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  roll  the 
plate  for  a  long  time  nntil  the  gelatine  has  again  absorbed 
aofficient  moisture  from  the  ink  itself.  If  properly  mani- 
pulated, this  constant  relation  between  ink  and  plate  may 
l>a  maintained  without  difficulty,  and  the  printing  then 
gr>es  on  with  considerable  rapidity. 

The  printe  produced  in  this  manner  will  bear  treatment 
with  water,  gelatine,  or  varnish,  so  that  any  medium  almost 
[iiav  be  made  use  of  to  secure  a  high  polish  if  it  ia  desired. 
Uoly  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pictures  must  not 
bo  rubbed  in  a  moist  condition,  as  they  are  easily 
sLQudged.  This  disposition  of  tbe  picture  to  become  in- 
jured by  rabbing  when  in  a  moist  condition  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  way  to  tell  of  the  presence  of  water-colour,  and  the 
uiily  defect  as  compared  to  printe  in  lithographic  ink.  If 
none  of  these  picture*  are  ever  permitted  to  come  into 
contact  with  wet  objecta,  the  practice  of  water-colour 
jiriutiog  in  this  manner  i»  without  a  defect  j  while  by  fol- 
lowing the  method  I  have  pointed  out,  many  great  advan- 
tages are  secured  by  working  in  tbe  manaer  indicated. 
'I'tie  colours  or  inks  employed  are  cheaper,  and,  at  the 
siixae  time,  do  not  possess  the  inconvenience  of  drying  in 
t)ieir  tubes  or  boxes,  and,  for  this  reason,  no  loss  need  be 
apprehended  by  keeping  them.  The  rollers  retain  their 
elasticity  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  no  hard  ornate 
form  upon  the  surface  wbion  have  to  be  continually 
scraped  off  with  a  apatula,  as  in  the  case  of  lithographic 
work.  Agun,  the  hands  are  much  more  easily  washed  and 
freedfrom  dirt,  aa,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  blocks  and 
rollers,  &c.  Finally,  the  air  is  not  full  of  unpleaaant 
odoora  of  turpentine,  and  the  work  may  be  carried  on, 
therefore,  far  man  pleaaantly. 
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Aftu  th«  pltt«  ii  coIlodioniMd,  it  ii  Hiuitiied  by 
immenioD  Iq  the  liUer  bUh.  Anil  how  long  onght  th« 
pUt«  to ramuu  in  the  aiUer  eolation  ?  Thu  it  a  anaition  of 
impoctftnoa.  I  Bcaroely  ^ow  of  ftnother  so  import«at. 
XFnfoctnnatelj,  it  ia  oiw  that  cannot  be  amwered  in  a  short 
aeatence.  When  I  look  throagh  n.iny  of  the  negativM 
that  are  prodnoed  iu  eome  sBtabliBhmuntfl,  I  find  that  the 
piinoipla  inTolred  in  tliie  qaeetioa  ia  not  nndeiatood  there. 
Some  teaohen  have  Mid  tiiat  when  the  plate  it  firat  pat 
into  the  bath,  it  miut  be  kept  in  continnal  motion  nntil  all 
traces  of  ''  greaeineea  "  bare  ditappearad  t  it  ia  then  time  to 
withdraw  it.  That  may  be  quite  true  nnder  manv  oondi- 
tioni,  bat  the  teaching  itaelf  it  defectiTe.  It  leaiu  one  to  > 
anppoee  that  the  abwnoe  of  "giesBineas"  it  the  all-' 
impoitant  determining  point  AK^en  we  oome  to  inqaire  I 
into  the  facta  of  the  oaae,  we  reij  won  tee  that  the  tbins  to  { 
be  obtained  bj  the  immenion  of  the  plate  in  the  uiTer 
-lolntion  ia  the  wntitireacH  of  the  oollodion  film.  And,  in 
anawaring  the  qneation  with  whioh  I  ttarted,  we  matt, 
know  what  the  exaot  obacacter  of  the  eaniitiaiDg  eolation 
ii. 

An  error  preraila  among  many  pbotogiaphara  when  thaj 
igppoae  that  with  a    new  bath  the   plate    reqairea  rapid 
immereion.      Bapid   immertiou    may  be  neoeaaary  with  a 
DOW  bath  ander  oeitaio  oiroamttaacee,  but  I  maintain  that 
the  point  to  be  determined  is  not  the  age  of  the  bath,  bnt 
iti  condition.      Here  it  a  new  bath  of  90  onnoea,  ttrength  40 
graitu,  sliehtlj  acidified,  and  tatnrtted  with  iodide.      Let 
na  try  a  plate  on  the  theory  of  "  movement  until  all  traoei 
of 'greuineea' bare  diiappeat«d."      The  time  reqnired  for 
the    working  of   this  theory  ia  very  short— jnat   abont   a 
minate.     Eipoeed,  dereloped,  and  fixed,  we  hare  a  negstire 
which  hat  all  the  elements  of  an  imperfectlr  aentitiied  film, 
I  haveseen  hundreds  of  snch  neeatiTei,  notniug  in  them,  no 
quality  ;  they  appear  to  be  ander-expoeed ;   and  yet,  when 
pnt  against  the  coat  aleevs,  one  can  see  that  they  are  well 
exposed.     The  printer  dreada  the  eight  of  inch  na^atiTeo — 
they  are  ezoeediDgly  difficult  to  print,  and  the  piints  even 
more  difficult  to  tone.     With  anch  negatives  I  have  known 
opacatora  condemn,  in  nnmeasured  terms,  collodion,  bath, 
developer,  glass  hoate,  light,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  hat  j 
the  right  tnin^.      We  will   try  another  plate  in   the  same  | 
bath,  recollecting,  however,   the  moat  imoortant  thing  of  | 
all — namely,  its  condition — highly  lodiaea.     We  need  not,  ' 
therefore,  be  afraid  of  the  plate  remaining  in  the  bath  after  ' 
"  all  tracea  of '  ffreasioess    have  disappeared."     We  will  let 
it  remain  in  the  oath,  say,  for  five  or  six  minntes.     Eipoeed,  ' 
developed,  and  fixed,  we  have  before  ut  a  aegatiTe  at  mnoh 
like  the  other  as  "chalk  it  like  cheeae."     The  plate  fully  ' 
■ensitised,  the  negative  is  iu  every  respect  latiifaotory. 

Here  it  another  new  bath  coDtaitung  the  tame  quantity 
as  the  last,  and  of  the  tame  ttrength,  but  not  iodiaed.  In 
this  oaae,  we  will  follow  the  plan  of  many  esoellent  operators 
who  lodHa  by  immersing  a  oolIodioniMd  plate,  8^  by  6^, 
in  the  bath,  and  leaving  it  there  all  night.  The  bath  now 
it— well,  I  won't  say  only  partially  iodiud,  it  is  not 
aatnrated  with  iodide.  We  ahall  have  proof  of  that 
preeently.  Now,  in  this  oase,  and  under  these  oonditiont, 
the  thing  required  in  tenaitiaing  is  rapid  immersion.  Should 
the  plate  be  left  in  the  bath  many  minotea,  the  collodion 
will  lose  its  sensitive  propertiea,  commencing  from  that  part 
of  the  plate  where  the  depoait  is  the  thinnest ;  and  thia  i*  the 

proof  that  we  have  that  the  bath  ia  not  ntnrated  with 

Let  opera tors—espeoially  those  of  scanty  experieoca— Dse 
largely  and  nntpariugly  of  that  all-important  ingredient  of 
•11  photographic  formulM,  braina,  and  oboerve  the  condi- 
tions and  oiroumataucea  nnder  which  good  and  bad  nega- 
tivea  an  obtained,  and  they  will  nualy,  if  ever,  be  bothered 
ud  perplexed,  HiMDfKi,  by  *  wauikftUj  good  acgkUn 


Out  time,  and  a  remarkably  indifferent  one  the  veil.  I 
*onld  leoommend  baths  saturated  with  iodide.  For  my 
I  own  part,  I  do  not  think  that  yon  can  over-iodise.  At  any 
'  lata,  I  find  it  to  be  safer  to  work  with  highly  iodiaed  batha 
(hen  otherwise. 

Just  one  thing  in  conolniion.  I  ought  to  say  that  the 
effects  which  I  have  indioated  at  arising  from  a  rapid  im- 
mersion of  the  plate  in  a  bath  highly  iodiied  may,  to  some 
eligbtaxtent,  be  obviated  bv  keeping  the  plate  oat  of  the  bath 
<  for  a  contiderabla  time  before  developing.  This,  indeed,  is 
Jone  in  many  eatabliahmenta  when  several  wmtiom  are  taken 
on  one  plate. 

I  enoloea  one  or  two  printi  from  negativsa  aenntiMd  in  « 
bighly  iodiaed  bath. 
fTha  prints  enofosed  are  very  fine  indeod. — Bd.] 


07  all  the  methoda  doaeribed  for  asoertatning  the  sbeugth 
of  (»e'B  idlver  bath,  there  is  none  I  have  fooud  more  oon- 
venient  to  uaa,  and  more  eoonomioal,  than  that  herein 
referred  to.*  The  apparatoa  required  is  of  the  umpleit 
description.  I  take  a  graduated  barette  marked  oS  into 
dubic  centimetres,  whioh  may  be  purchased  of  any  pur- 
veyor of  sdeutific  apparatus.  Into  this  apparatoa  I  pour 
tome  of  tjie  nndermenUoned  liquid  aa  f ar  as  the  mark  0 ; 
oamely,— ' 

Diatilled  water      1000  cab.  cent. 

Dry  chloride  of  aodiam    ...       6-9  grammes 
Bichromate  of  potaah       ...  1  gramme 

I  next  take  a  test-tube,  and  introdooe  into  it  precisely  two 
suhio  centimetres  of  the  silver  solnUon,  the  strength  of 
which  I  want  to  diaoover.  I  hold  thia  test-tube  under  my 
boratte,  and  from  the  latter  permit  the  liquid  to  fall  drop 
by  drop. 

The  barette  being  provided  by  a  means  whereby  the 
tolntion  of  aalt  it  oontaios  may  be  allowed  to  escape  drop 
by  drop,  it  ia  an  easy  manner  to  regulate  the  amount  <M 
liquid  that  falls  into  the  teat-tube. 

The  purple  precipitate  at  first  formed  by  the  falling  td 
the  liquid  into  the  teat-tube  soon  passes  to  white,  and  the 
moment  this  happens  the  operator  looks  at  hia  barette  to 
aee  how  much  hqnld  has  escaped  to  bring  about  thia  result. 
The  figure  or  degree  marked  upon  the  glass  denotes  the 
weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  oonteined  in  e  very  hundred  onbio 
centimetres  of  the  liquid  under  examination. 

It  ia  very  preferable  to  employ  thia  means  of  estimatiag 
the  silver  contained  in  a  aolutioii  rather  than  the  argento- 
meters  and  other  apparatos  in  general  use  with  photo- 
grapharfl,  as  these  are  often  affected  by  salts  oontained  in 
the  solution  other  than  those  of  silver.  In  the  method 
above  described,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  silver  lalta 
I  that  influence  the  test. 


Albdux  Scbsihatdii.— a  eoireapondent  says :— "  1  notloa 
the  remarks  iu  yont  journal  at  to  the  use  of  an  albomen 
tabttratam  to  oollodion  films,  and  can  bear  my  teatlmony  to 
(he  immense  amount  of  ill-uaage  which  a  film  with  albamen 
snbatratum  will  bear  without  injury.  In  a  flnt  .attempt  (en- 
sooraging,  bnt  not  quite  aocoeaaAil)  which  i  made  yesterday  to 
^oducea  tranapateney  withnitrleadd,  &0.,  as  detailed  in  your 
Tub-Book,  1  need  one  af  Ohambera'  nranlam  dry  plates 
devebped  with  alkaline  pyro,  then  flooded  with  strouf  nitrio 
aoid;  then  redeveloped  and  fixed;  then  twloa  flooded  with 
chloride  of  gold  solution,  and  twioe  again  with  alkaline  deve- 
loper. The  plate,  which  has  an  albumen  anbttratnm,  aetnally 
boie  all  this  ill-osage  without  the  film  giving  way." 
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there  a  lu-ger  qnautitj'  of  the  Ink  atUchea,  This  uuwer 
is  right  euougE,  but  it  do^  not  eih&ost  the  qaestdoa. 
Ko  doabt  the  degree  of  moiatme  or  drynets  of  (he  gelfttin^ 
IB  the  principal  cause  of  the  greater  or  leu  adherence  o{ 
gress7  ink,  but  it  is  not  only  water  that  repels  the  fatty 
matter,  but  erery  easily  liquefied  Hubatance  which  posaesBee 
no  atickineaa.  Exen  oil  will  repel  a  more  solid  aud  fatty 
substance,  only  it  is  uoeeasary  for  the  latter  to  be  sticky. 


In  order  to  ezplaiu  the  matter  more  clearly,  I  will  give 
a  simple  illustration.  If  we  take  a  thick  aolnt^n  of  gum. 
arable  upon  the  finger,  and  touch  with  this  sticky  sub- 
stance a  dry  body  of  any  kind — such,  for  instance,  as  glasi 
or  paper,  or  another  finger  for  that  matter — it  will  be 
found  that  the  gummy  finger  will  etick  Terr  close  to  the 
object  it  has  touched.  By  suddenly  tearing  away  the 
finger,  the  gammy  maas  is  divided  into  two  masaes,  of 
which  only  one  half  remains  on  the  finmr,  while  the 
remainder  attaches  to  the  object  toached.  Quite  diffeienc, 
boverer,  would  it  be  if  the  object  toached  were  not  dry, 
but  wet.  The  gammy  mass  no  longer  adherea  in  that  case^ 
and  it  may  be  removed  again  withoat  leaving  behind  it  a 
trace  upon  (he  object  toached.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to 
have  recourse  to  a  little  friction  if  it  is  desired  to  rub  off 
a  little  of  (he  sticky  gum  upon  the  wet  surfaee,  so  that 
the  water  mixes  with  the  mass,  and  itself  becomes  thickt 

The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  when,  instead  of  a  thick 
gam  solutioD,  a  thick  varnish  or  au  oil  colour  is  carried 
one's  finger,  and  the  latter  then  firat  applied  to  a  dry  si 
face,  and  subsequently  to  one  moistened  with  oil.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  a  thin  liquid  oil  has  been  employed,  there  will 
be  Doadberenceof  the  paint  or  varniih,  as  waa  the  case 
with  the  water  and  gnm.  The  finger  in  the  last  experi- 
ment is  easily  removed  again,  a  small  portion  of  the  oil 
upon  the  object  being  earned  away  witli  the  Soger  at  the 
same  time ;  so  that  we  the  have  direct  reverse  of  what  I 
previously  referred  to.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  water 
repel  a  fatty  colour,  bat  every  limpid  Said  repels  a  thick 
one,  even  when  it  is  a  question  of  two  bodies  of  the  same 
aatnre,  but  the  one  of  a  thicker  oonoistence  than  the  other. 

I  took  a  veiT  thick  solution  of  gum-arabic,  added  to 
it  glycerine  and  pigmeiits  and  treated  therewith  a  Licht- 
druck  plate,  I  t£en  found  that  this  colouring  matter 
attached  itself  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  a  grnaay  ink.  The  first  print  I  secored  was  not  a 
very  good  one,  neither  did  I  succeed  with  the  second  and 
the  third  ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  thickness  and  con- 
sistenoe  of  the  ink  should  stand  in  a  certain  fixed  relation 
to  the  dryness  of  the  gelatine  film.  This  relation, 
however,  is  soon  brought  aboat  of  itaelf.  If  the  colour  is 
too  thick  and  the  geUtine  film  too  wet,  the  image  takes 
up  very  little  colour  at  all,  but  the  colour,  on  the  other 
band,  draws  out  some  of  Uie  water  from  the  film.  In  the 
first  print,  too,  some  of  the  water  attaches  to  the  paper, 
and  the  image  becomes  drier,  so  that  on  the  second  appli- 
cation of  the  colour-roller  more  and  more  ink  attaches, 
nntil  at  last,  after  a  little  working,  the  Licbtdruck  plate 
pOBseBBea  j  ust  the  right  quantity  of  moisture  necessary  for 
securing  good  impreaaicHia.  When  this  has  been  attained, 
the  relation  of  dryness  and  moisture  remains  constant,  and 
the  operation  oontinaes  with  nniformity.  The  gum-colour 
gives  at  every  inking  as  much  water  to  the  the  film  as  its 
ooudition  in  the  different  parte  rei^uirea,  so  tl.at  by  this 
mode  of  printing  the  manipulations  of  damping  and 
sponging  tnat  have  usually  to  be  carried  on  tall  away 
altogether.  This  method  of  lii^tdrack  printing  with 
water  colour  is,  therefore,  speoially  suited  for  qoick- 
piinting  presses. 

The  gum  or  water  colour  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  Some  gum-arabic  is  allowed  to  swell  in  water, 
and  then  as  much  glycerine  is  added  aa  in  the  first  place 
gam  was  employed,  and  the  water  ia  finally  boiled  quite  oat. 
Xoa  now  have  a  provision  of  very  atioky  flna  gum  BOlu- 


lion,  which  will  not  dry  any  farther.  To  this  mass  any 
desirable  quantity  of  colouring  matter  may  be  added.  The 
best  to  ase,  under  the  circa mslances,  is,  perhaps,  ready 
prepared  Indian  ink.  At  the  same  time  fine  lamp-Uaok 
mixed  with  iron-nolet  may  be  employed,  water  being 
added  to  the  same  before  it  is  rubbed  flue  on  a  palette. 
When  the  mixture  of  gum  and  colour  has  been  well  incor- 
porated, it  is  heated  once  more  upon  a  copper  plate  ta  dis- 
sipate the  water,  and  bring  the  compound  back  again 
once  more  to  its  former  firm  and  solid  consistence.  In 
this  condition  it  is  that  the  colour  is  kept ;  on  cooling  it 
becomes  yet  firmer.  Care  must  be  taken  in  printing 
not  to  employ  too  much  of  this  colour,  as  under 
these  circumBtances  its  fibrous  character  appears  to  be  too 
short  upon  the  roller,  xai  the  pigment  fails  ,tO  draw  out 
in  long  threads.  To  employ  the  colour  or  ink,  aa  it  may 
be  termed,  it  is  first  of  aH  thinned  down  as  mnch  as 
desirable  with  glycerine — not  too  much,  however — until  it 
has  the  consistence  of  lithographic  iok.  The  roller  to  be 
employed  in  spreading  the  colour  must  for  some  days  pre- 
viously have  been  saturated  with  glycerine,  so  that  irwill 
not  absorb  moistore  from  the  colour  itself  during  the 
operation  of  rolling.  In  printing,  the  same  regulations  are 
to  be  observed  as  in  ordinary  lithography  or  lichtdruck. 
Too  thin  an  ink  gives  flat  pictures  withoat  any  white 
lights  ;  too  thick  an  ink,  on  the  oontrary,  yields  strong 
shadows  and  white  lights,  and,  therefore,  hard  plcturea. 
The  greater  part  of  the  impressions  which  I  submit  to  the 
Society  have  been  printed  more  than  six  years,  and  still 
remain  anchanged. 

The  pictores,  it  properly  printed,  are  dry  as  soon  aa  they 
are  produced;  the  coloaring  matter  is  already  very  dry 
when  applied,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  smeared,  and 
any  superfluous  moisture  is  amorbed  by  the  paper  bearing 
the  impreSBion.  The  paper  must  be  moistened  to  a  certain 
degree  when  put  into  the  press,  as  otherwise  it  would 
absorb  moisture  too  greedily  from  the  gelatine  printing 
block,  and  it  would  then  be  neoesaary  to  pass  and  repass 
the  roller  many  times  to  re-establish  the  properbalance  of 
moisture  and  dryness.  If  a  gelatine  block  becomes  robbed 
of  its  moisture  altogether,  it  will  begin  to  take  up  colour 
all  over  its  surface,  and  then  the  image  will  appear  quite 
black.  It  is  necessary,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  roll  the 
plate  for  a  long  time  until  the  gelatine  has  again  absorbed 
sufficient  moisture  from  the  ins  itself.  If  properly  mani- 
iulat«d,  this  conetant  relation  between  ink  and  plate  may 
e  maintained  withoat  difficulty,  and  the  printing  (hen 
goes  on  with  considerable  rapidity. 

The  prints  produced  iu  thia  manner  will  bear  treatment 
with  water,  gelatine,  or  varnish,  so  that  any  medium  almost 
mav  be  mwle  use  of  to  secure  a  high  polish  if  it  Is  desired. 
Unly  it  mUBl  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pictures  must  not 
be  rubbed  in  a  moist  condition,  aa  they  are  easily 
smudged.  This  disposition  of  the  picture  to  become  in- 
jured by  rubbing  when  in  a  moist  condition  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  way  to  tell  of  the  presence  of  water-colour,  and  the 
only  defect  as  compared  to  prints  in  lithographic  ink.  If 
none  of  these  pictures  are  ever  permitted  to  come  into 
contact  with  wet  objects,  the  practice  of  water-colour 
printing  in  this  manner  is  without  a  defect ;  while  by  fol- 
lowing the  method  I  have  pointed  out,  many  great  advan- 
tages are  secnred  by  working  in  the  macaer  indicated. 
The  colours  or  inks  employed  are  cheaper,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  do  not  possess  Uie  inconvenience  of  drying  in 
their  tubes  or  boxes,  and,  for  thia  reason,  no  loss  need  be 
pprehended  by  keeping  them.  The  rollers  retain  their 
lasticity  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  no  hard  crusts 
Form  upon  the  surface  which  liave  to  be  continually 
scraped  off  with  a  spatula,  as  in  the  ease  of  lithographic 
work.  Again,  the  hands  are  mnch  more  easily  washed  and 
Freedfrom  dirt,  as,  indeed,  ia  the  case  with  the  blocks  and 
rollers,  &C.  Finally,  the  air  is  not  foil  of  unpleasant 
odours  of  tnipentine,  and  the  work  may  be  carried  on, 
therefore,  br  more  pleauntly. 


FiuiruT  16.  187T.J 
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ON  SENSITIZING  THE  COLLODION  FILM. 


AruR  the  plftte  ia  collodioniHd,  it  ii  teniitiiod  by 
immenioQ  io  ths  liUaT  bfttb.  Aod  how  long  oaglit  the 
pUta  to  camaiu  in  the  siUeT  Bolation  ?  This  ii  ft  qaeitioQ  of 
imporUDQe.  I  icAroelj  know  of  another  lo  impoMant. 
Unfoitanately,  it  ii  one  that  cannot  be  aniwared  in  »  aliort 
Mntence.  When  I  look  throagh  miaj  of  the  negatives 
thftt  are  produced  in  aome  eetkbliahmuat*,  I  find  that  tbo 
piinciple  inrolTad  in  thii  gaeetion  ia  not  undeiatood  tki>r«, 
Oamo  taftohan  have  uid  tliat  when  the  plate  is  first  put 
into  the  bath,  it  most  ba  kept  in  continual  motion  antil  all 
traces  of   ''  greasinees  "  have  disappeared  ;  it  ii  than  time 


withdrav  it.     That  mai 


IT  be  qaite  t 


e  nndar  many  ooodi' 


tioDB,  but  the  teaching  itself  la  defectira.  It  laaos  .  _ 
suppose  that  the  sbmnoe  of  "fcreaainess"  is  the  all- 
important  determining  point.  When  we  oome  to  inqaira 
into  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  ver;  toon  lea  that  the  thiuK  to 
be  obtained  bj  the  immenioD  of  tha  plate  in  tha  silrei 
aolntion  is  tha  leniitiTencN  oF  the  oollodion  film.  And,  in 
aniwering  tha  queation  with  which  I  started,  we  must 
know  what  the  oxaot  character  of  the  senaitiaing  solution 
is. 

An  error  prerails  among  many  photocraphara  when  they 
anppoM  that  with  a  new  bath  tlie  pute  requires  lapid 
immarsion.  Bapid  immeruon  may  m  neoesaatj  with  a 
new  bath  under  certain  circa mstaDcea,  bnt  I  maintain  that 
tha  point  to  ba  determined  is  not  tha  age  of  tha  bath,  but 
ita  condition.  Hera  ia  a  new  bath  of  90  onnoca,  strength  40 
grains,  sliahtly  acidified,  and  sataratad  with  iodide.  Let 
ns  try  a  plate  on  the  thoory  of  "  moroment  ontil  all  traces 
of  'greaiioeas'  hare  disappeared."  The  time  "requirbd  for  i 
the  woikiag  of  this  theory  is  Terj  short^uit  about  a  i 
minute,  Bipoaed,  developed,  and  fixed,  we  hare  a  negative  j 
which  iia»  all  the  elements  of  an  imperfectW  sensitised  &las.  j 
I  have  seen  hnndreds  of  such  nesatires,  notDing  in  them,  do  i 
quality  ;  they  appear  to  be  ander'Sipoeed ;  and  yet,  wboa 
pot  against  the  coat  sleeve,  one  can  aeo  that  they  arti  well  | 
exposed.  Tha  printer  dieada  tha  sight  of  such  negatives —  i 
they  are  exoeedingly  difficolt  to  print,  and  the  prints  ovdu  | 
more  difficult  to  tone.  With  sacn  negatives  I  have  knowo  , 
opsraton  condemn,  in  nnmeasarud  terms,  oollodion,  batb,  < 
developer,  glan  hooss,  light,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  but 
the  right  tiling.  We  will  try  another  plate  in  the  same  | 
bath,  raoollecting,  however,  the  most  important  thing  of 
all — namely,  its  coodition — highly  iodised.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  afraid  of  the  plate  remaining  in  the  bath  after  ' 
"  all  traces  of '  sreasineis  have  diaappeared."  We  will  let 
it  remain  in  theltath,  say,  for  fiveor  six  minntsi.  Expoaod,  I 
developed,  and  fixed,  we  have  before  ng  a  ne»tive  as  much  ! 
like  the  other  as  "  chalk  ia  like  cheese.''  The  plate  full;  I 
wnjitiaed,  the  negative  ia  in  every  raspect  satis&oloTy.  ' 

Here  ia  another  new  bath  oontaining  the  aama  quantity 
M  the  last,  and  of  the  same  strength,  bat  not  iodiasd.  lo  , 
tina  case,  we  will  follow  the  plan  of  many  excellent  operators  | 
who  iodite  by  immersing  a  aollodiiiniMd  plate,  8^  by  G),  ; 
in  the  bath,  and  leaving  it  there  all  night.  The  bath  now 
is — well,  I  won't  say  only  partially  iodiied,  it  is  not  . 
■atnrated   with    iodida.     We    shall   hava    proof    of    that 

Srasently.  Now,  in  this  case,  and  onder  theae  conditions,  | 
le  thing  required  in  sensitising  is  rapid  immarsion.  Sihould 
the  plate  be  left  in  tha  bath  many  minntes,  the  collodion  , 
will  loaa  its  sensitive  propertiea,  commencing  from  that  pait 
of  the  plate  where  the  deposit  is  tha  thinnest;  and  this  ' 


Let  operaton~espeoially  those  of  scanty  experience— qm 
largely  and  unsparingly  of  that  all-important  ingredieat  of 
all  photographic  tonoaltt,  brains,  and  observe  the  coudi- 
tions  and  oiroanlstances  nnder  whioh  good  and  bad  nega- 
tive! an  obtained,  and  tbey  will  tanly,  if  vnt,  be  bothered 
•nd  perplai«d,  m  amy  tn,  by  »  nrntukMr  t^  iHV^tive 


thit  Ime,  and  a  nmarkably  indifierent  ona  the  next.  I 
noold  reoommend  hatha  saturated  with  iodide.  For  uj 
own  part,  I  do  not  think  that  jon  oan  over-iodise.  At  any 
nta,I  find  it  to  be  safer  to  work  with  highly  iodiMd  baths 
then  otherwise. 

Jnst  one  thing  in  conolasion.  I  onght  to  say  that  the 
effects  which  I  have  indicated  as  arising  from  a  rapid  im- 
mersion of  the  plate  in  a  bath  highly  i(>di»d  may,  to  soma 
slight  extent,  be  obviated  by  keeping  the  plate  ont  of  tha  bath 
for  a  considerable  time  before  developing.  This,  indeeiL  ia 
done  in  many  eatabliahments  when  several  vcmtiom  are  taken 
on  one  plate, 

I  enolow  one  or  two  prints  from  negativaa  aen^tiMd  in  a 
highly  iodised  bath. 

[The  prints  enoloeed  are  nrj  flue  indeod. — Bn.l 


M.  BOIVISI'S  METHOD  OF  TBBATINQ  THE 
SILVER  BATH." 
Or  all  the  methods  dweribed  for  asoertaining  the  strength 
of  me's  idlver  bath,  there  is  none  I  have  found  more  oon- 
veniant  to  lua,  and  more  eoonomicai,  than  that  herein 
referred  to.*  The  apparatus  required  ia  of  the  ^m[>lest 
descriptioD.  I  take  a  ^radoated  burette  marked  off  into 
enbio  centimetres,  which  may  be  purchased  of  any  pur- 
veyor of  scientific  apparatus.  Into  thta  apparatus  I  ponr 
some  of  the  undermentioned  liquid  as  far  as  the  mark  0  ; 
namely, — 

Distilled  water      1000  cub.  cent 

Dry  chloride  of  sodium     ,,.         6-9  grammea 
Bichromate  of  potash       ..,  1  gramme 

I  next  take  a  test- tnbe,  and  btroduoe  inta  it  preoiaely  two 
oubio  centimetres  of  the  silver  solution,  the  streogUi  of 
whioh  I  want  to  dieoorer,  I  hold  this  t^t-tsbe  under  mj 
bnrette,  and  from  the  latter  permit  the  liquid  to  fall  drop 
by  drop. 

The  burette  being  provided  by  a  means  whereby  the 
solution  of  salt  it  oontaina  may  be  allowed  to  escape  drop 
by  drop,  it  ia  an  saay  manner  to  regulate  the  amount  u 
liquid  that  falls  into  tlie  test-tube. 

The  purple  precipitate  at  first  formed  by  the  falling  of 
the  hqoid  into  the  test-tube  soon  passee  to  white,  and  the 
moment  this  happens  the  operator  looks  at  his  burette  to 
see  how  much  liquid  has  escaped  to  bring  about  this  result. 
The  dgure  or  degree  marked  upon  the  glass  denotes  the 
weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  contained  in  every  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  liqiud  under  examination. 

It  is  very  preferable  to  employ  thia  means  of  estimating 
the  silver  contained  in  a  solution  rather  tlian  the  aigento- 
meters  and  other  apparatus  in  general  use  with  photo- 
graphers, as  tiiese  are  often  affected  by  salts  oontained  in 
the  solution  other  than  those  of  silver.  In  the  method 
above  described,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  silver  nlta 
that  infltteaoe  tiie  lest. 


AjiBonH  SoBsraATDN. — A  ootrespondent  says: — "Inotloa 
the  rematka  in  vonr  joomal  as  lo  the  nae  of  an  albnmen 
autiatratam  to  collodion  Alms,  and  oan  bear  my  testimony  to 
the  immense  amount  of  iU-naage  whioh  a  film  with  albnmen 
sabstratnm  will  bear  withoat  injury.  In  a  flrat  .attempt  (en- 
eouraging,  bat  not  quite  lUOcessM)  whiob  I  made  yesterday  to 
PTodnoe  a  transparency  with  nitric  add,  fto.,  as  detailed  in  your 
YeiA-Book,  I  need  one  of  Ohambera'  nraoiom  dry  ptatas 
developed  with  alkaline  pyro,  then  Booded  with  strong  nitrie 
aeid;  then  redeveloped  and  fixed  i  than  twice  flooded  witb 
chloride  of  gold  aolntlDn,  and  twice  again  with  alkaline  dare- 
loper.  The  plate,  whioh  baa  an  albnmen  anbstratam,  actually 
I  bore  all  this  Ul-nsage  wiUunt  the  film  giving  way," 
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^^t  §|^ot00ra{r|^ii:  Ittbis. 
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OOITX  "HI  T»TS. 

flioVicmplirla  uhlthti  <i>  111"  ^luJiJ 

Fn-BOB  uin*(v>>nd*a«a  . — 

lit.  Xorvlliw'<<irurKMJ  *'!>'"' ir  :<>.>*a-'< 

By  KiKOMa  MiwkcUh  A  R  A  *      — — 

I,lnhiJn.uk  In  WMh  CWour*.     Ut  J .  WA«>  — 


li*  Auh«hlt<Mk  Pi - 

imwpixiilran,— MmUnv    N«*f>->M|t«    ■• 

fur  VhoMnukv    . 
FiHvnllnt^  sAodvHO. 


•CM0  dMp  ihado«  m  dfDOT.  or  lor  tte  hur.  By  tte 
MB  of  pwtabfe  rabeton  tkea»  obaenclr-li^led  poftio— 
eaa  b«  m^ie  M  reeairc  m  gicatar  a«a«Bt  t<  Sghl.  ntbs 
than  m  lonfer  pcnwl  cf  the  twdimarj  BghKBg  Tlv  vtnld 
■■nifeWlT  coofiB-  an  kbsBiBgA.  ■■  the  ptalniigwt  exponn 
nqaiKd  Vf  the  diA  poMxM*  of  the  nodel  <i^  ban  ovt 
the  detail  from  titter  portiain.  InSkriBi— n.gm^Mly 
light  poftioM  of  dnpoj.  vhil  1MQ7  tcqiire  >  tftartv 
expOMK  thaa  the  Ktter.  ^d  Anptrj  gtamOj,  ■»;  han« 
th«  Ufkt  atrioDr  KiecMd  oC  dnog  the  vhofe  oe  a  jKt 
of  the  eqpoMK.  TW  adTwnpB  <d  >  HRcff  tirh— fl 
kiad  earned  br  the  we  «(  ponafale  aocOBs  we  ray 
nfaabfe;    hrt  thcT  «R  eofaiMii^  trifia^  •^  "^ 

■idbiT  ta  the  aid  ih«r  i*orf  ■'^"   "^^~  ^ '""'^ — 

IMtanal  <«cM.  of  vhkh  tte  ■ 


M.  KLAKVS  8YSTBM  ur  UOHTINQ. 
A(H)it  (w»IV9  monUui  a^  w«  mJM  tt*  ilhofeMi  <af  iMr 
rawloN  t<i  thv  iutiiOHn««m<Ml  ot  «  H*»  tjratMK  «f  Ki^tuf 
nUliiiiiil  by  Mom,  0.  Klwry,  »  plM>hi(««|)hw  ia  .Ofwn. 
M.  Klnrjr'M  iir"lvin  wm  itwtoHM tn  apaw^M  iaM«4  »» 


nd  ll«hl  hr 


t'Ktiy     <  hir  Mti>piiim1  iHirrMiHiiHlntI,  Mr, 
IliftiMMK'l  UN  <il>  tliM  Mmu  (Imt  III?  «T«tMn 

tINh  lif   «l'H<Hia    lltitll  Tlir  lllMfMilltf  lljthi 


[  tll«  I 


r  r«6««<kiu.  Mnl 


ffiliiHiiji  II'  l<r  ulivlii       .    . 

ltf*F>>iM  Tinil  liHHii  ilMii'riliiMl  lit  our  imIuiuim  a*  lt)»  pntctk* 
»f  *ff  MtMM,  Mil  AiiiPrirtin  nhotoKMHihw.  t^rwa  *i>oth*r 
0,nth<'  WM  loKMit  Hint  M.  KUi-j  UW.I  hana-»;rp*ui  eowred 
«l|.lt  wliM",  h\w,  iiflld  UiiUoI  red  aud  onwg«,  and  other 
'•fliltM  nmiiinllliH  lo  the  n>*uU  required. 

Wi-  Imm  i-i-Miiiilly  rcocired  from  M.  KUry  a  aomewhat 
Utij-imltK  olrmiUr  oalling  attention  to  hiapampUet,  and  to 
Km  tiriUoffli  from  many  authoriUes  of  his  system  and  its 
fPHiiHi",  liioliirlliig  tho  names  of  many  diatingoished  prac- 
ilnnl  tiliotographera  and  acientific  men  in  France.  One  of 
(iiir  oorrospondenta,  Mr.  F.  Row,  ot  Braintree.  haa  re- 
("irilly  laToursd  us  with  a  sight  of  some  o(  M.  Klarj's 
Hjinc'litirni,  whidh  are  oertainlj  very  fine,  and  manifestly 
(lie  work  of  n  man  of  thoroogbly  artiatio  feeling;  the 
llglillriu  and  treatment  generally  are  decidedly  good. 
As  we  liare  reppBt«dly  before  said,  wo  beliere  that  tbe  use 
nf  piirUltle  loreens  and  relleatora  as  adjunoti  lu  seonriug 
■ffimllru  aud  liarraonioua  lighting  of  the  modol  ha*  not  re- 
ijiiivud  lialf  the  attention  ot  wblob  It  li  worthy  ;  and  we 
ti'iiix  tJiat  M,  Klary't  work  will  be  axlauilv«lv  read,  as. 

)iiil|/|Mg  from  the  opinlona  ot  praotloal  wan  like  Frlti  Luok- 
iKT'll,  of  Vlfdiia,  and  others,  the  priaolplai  af  lighting  plio- 
UiuiihiIm  ant  alily  treated.  A>  we  ara  wrltitig  for  thd 
liif'tnijiiiiKii  of  our  readers,  rathtrr  than  tu  ailvsrtlsu 
M.  Klar/'s  («rHplil8t,  U  is  lumnUiit  to  mlil  |,nrii,  that 
M.  Klw-y  soud*  out  Ills  llttU  work  In  Kiigllih  IraiislNtlon 
and  his  iiddrMs  is  (isllery  Malak'ilT,  Alglori,  Those  In' 
We-l*:d  in  UiB  d«jwrii,tbn  of  Mr.  My««,  U,  whioli  we  h»»^ 
rufvrrvd,  will  fiud  full  dvUJU  i»  itiir  ululiUioiilli  roluiii 

and    .1.U    Uiu    J'aoTOOMAfUW   NkWS    irf   fin    M^^i,     jj, 


Am  mhMt^^tmiAm  By  «W  ivkij  e< 
r  ^UMi^Mb^  he  ■isisiiiiilhr  tkr  Meaf 
tkmt  -imn^  itf— la.  TW  Immb  ttm*  ^ 
t*c*  K^-wr  «a he M«al  v^hU*.  SiMcUMif  thCH* 
dfrn-hMMMS  hMMcWHfMMLikea  ny  w  p«ian 
^«c«k  iCim  «<  %hl^^  •«*  a«  wy  W  Mn  «Ae 
snMb  ^  the  fVMt  r>ienaatMK.  We  s»  »•«  h«»  '»s^ 
iaia¥iijrMTir'T-ii  hx MtnMiaH. afekt^fh  w^wa^r 
thai  p4Mi^nv*«n  a^ha  bm  aitasi.  M  ihcy  taM.  aittte 
(kr  «v«k  4f  $iw«l  fmu"*  *n^  »*riang*.  Bm  ^aai»* 
b**«  tM  th<M#  rMKb  aMNlly  iiljubiiSiis  »  mw 
•.-v<«rM  fiM  ( tii-iiii'ii»il  fCAMicft.  L'acd  the  pvnuBM  kaa 
BaaMw*«<i  th«  «m  a*i  mamvwki  <it  oemw..  «w  *fc^* 
D<>i  rfTiimMf  ■  \  ki»  to  utovjtliaMiaien  ons  kaadidy  pne~ 
ur«.  as  be  Bsty  «i>b[t  nni  the  remit  m  wkkh  be  m^ 
and  «tard«  hit  tinir.  StM  a»l  jvlgstm  Aidd.  ef 
eo<u*e,  gorera  Af  nee  of  the  ^nmm  ■■  ae(«ai  pneaae. 


t'hi.^^  **"  '"'"'•<)"'«'''  «*  ""•«  rwjiilrwl  ill 


A  PAtNTGR  ON  THE  BDINBCRGH  EXHIBITIUS. 
The  days  when  hot  diaconoB*  wm  maimUmti  am  ta  the 
art  claims  of  photograpby  are  hapfdy  ortr.  We  mj 
happily,  because  no  amoani  of  diiraMJaa  aMtnud  the  fact, 
nor  seriously  aSeeted  the  ifH'Ttgaiiitf  or  deBoal  of  the  art 
olaima  madeof  oorart  aeicBce.  Whai«Ttrthean  Hiiaa  rf 
photogmphy  may  be,  n  baa  always  beea  aSiiaied  u 
Daguerre  was  an  aniat.  and  the  c:  " 
togruihete  hare  generally  had  a 
preaiaent  of  the  Pbotognphic  Society  1 
sident  of  the  Boyal  Aead^y,  Sir  Charla 
ita  Tioe-preoideDts  being  anoAer  artioL  Sir  Vm-  X'^wton. 
The  president  of  the  Eoyal  ScoOiA  Aeadimy.  and  aa 
Aaoeiate  ot  the  same  Academy,  were  n^boa  (tf  the  reccsH 
jury  of  award  at  Bdinborgh  :  aad  now  we  find  the  nine 
Asaooiate  of  the  Royal  SoottaA  Acadeny,  a  painter  (tf  great 
ability,  deliTering  a  leetare  fnll  of  ialetiett  and  inatnictian 
on  the  oontribntioos  of  the  Gifll  pri»  nan  ai  tbe  Exhita^ 
tioii.  Murt>  than  once,  inctdencallT.  the  speaker  lepo- 
dlatvd  the  idea  of  art  chums  for  photography.  Bat 
pliotoiiraphersmay  find  canaohboo  in  the  fact  that  beoiti- 
oiM'd  the  priie  picloie  of  M.  Kardine  aa  a  wor^  of  art,  and 
pnliit<Hl  out  how  the  art  qualities  were  secured  by  d*- 
oliliHlly  tonnatiTe  procen ;  brtndih,  in  he  ahowtd,  bein; 
obtained  by  uniting  the  iimiiw  of  light  and  shadow  by  the 
aoat<asi)riea  on  the  table.  Uor  object,  here,  is  not  to 
rsvlve  the  diaeussion,  or  insist  on  art  qoaliliea  in  photo- 
gmphy ;  hut  to  commend  a  careful  stady  of  the  eritidm 
to  iHirtraitista,  who  may,  wiihoot  weuif  the  pietaie, 
roalW  the  compoaition  and  the  managemut  of  iti  ut 
qiuOitlM  Iran  tli«  iMUiki  of  Hi;  Hhebeth. 


FnaitAn  1«,  t877.J 
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The  legiUinac?  of  retouching  as  a  desirable  aid  to  aicel- 
lence  of   reaolt,  having,    ire    think,   been    Batjafactoril; 


eseouting  it,  beoomeB  of  vital  importance.  The  retouching 
deak  devised  bj  Messrs.  Burrowi  and  Colton  cornea  pre- 
eminently within  the  category  of  snchaids.  A  desk  which 
enables  the  retoucher  to  see  perfectly  his  work,  get  at  it 
with  ease  and  facility,  and  continue  working  with  precision 
and  comfort,  most  nuiterially  tend  to  excellence  in  result. 
This  deak  is  manifeBtly  the  outcome  of  esperieuce,  the 
invention  of  one  who  has  felt  what  was  wanted.  The 
diagram  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  arrangement  of 


found.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  full  of  coDveoient  adjust- 
ments to  any  position  or  mode  of  working.  The  retoucher 
may  as  easily  sit  upright  to  the  work,  as  in  a  leanins 
round-shoulder- inducing  position.  Of  the  base  we  need 
not  say  more  than  that  it  contains  a  drawer  tor  holding 
looae  portJons  of  the  deak,  pencils,  &c.,  and  ia  prorided 
with  a  pencil  sharpener  in  a  handy  position.     Attached  to 


inner  frame,  with  clamping  screws,  sliding  in  a  groove  to 
permit  them  to  bold  firmly  negativea  of  various  aiies. 
Behind  a  central  aperture  in  this  revolving  table  or  stage 
is  an  attachment  on  the  principle  of  a  series  of  revolving 
diaphragms,  contaioing  three  apertnres,  any  one  of  which 
can,  on  revolving  the  disc  in  which  they  are  contained,  be 
brought  immediately  behind  the  apertare  in  the  desk,  over 
which  the  negative  rests  during  retouching.  This 
arrangement  affords  a  most  ingenious  facility  for  modify- 
ing the  lighting  through  the  negative.  Svery  one  who 
has  attempted  retouching  negatives  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  oomfort  of  working,  and  mnch  of 
the  character  of  the  finished  work,  depends  upon  the 
lighting  of  the  negative  during  the  operation.  In  tliis 
revolriog  disc,  in  each  of  the  three  apertures  is  a  different 
kind  of  gloss ',  one  plain  clear  glass,  one  fine  ground  glass, 
•nd  one  opal  glass.  This  arrangement  enable^  the 
manipulator  to  judge  with  accuracy  aa  to  the  effect  of  his 
work  on  the  negative,  and  guides  him  in  modifying  the 
amount  or  style  of  the  work  he  is  applying.  Phoed 
underneath  the  desk  in  a  proper  position  on  the  base  is  a 
concave  silvered  reflector,  for  throwing  up  a  sstisfactory 
light  on  the  ne^tive,  which  is  of  great  value,  either  for 
di^light  or  artificial  light.  As  the  circular  table  or  stage 
in  the  desk  readily  revolves,  the  artist  ii  eiuU>led  to  bring 


By  no  means  the  least  important  adjonot  to  this  detk 
is  the  magnifying- glass,  attached  to  a  steady,  morxble 
arm  of  brass,  with  adjustment  to  place  it  in  any  positioD 
and  at  any  focus  to  suit  the  artist.  The  importance  of 
steadiness  in  the  position  of  the  magnifier  cannot  be  over- 
estimated in  savingtbe  eyes  of  the  workman. 

The  desk,  when  closed,  packs  up  into  a  convenient  flat 

We  find  that  after  a  verbal  enumeration  and  description 
of  the  varied  oouvenient  appliances  which  appertain  to 
this  desk,  but  a  meagre  idea  is  given  of  its  actual  ooro- 
pletenesB  and  efficiency.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  our  heartiest  commendation,  and  remarking  that 
as  Messrs.  Burrows  and  Colton  have  prodoced  the  best 
book  on  retouching  which  has  been  issued,  they  have  also 


TINTING  AND  GLAZING  PICTUKES. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  ^reUi>  there  appears  a  note  by 
M.  Stuting,  recommending  the  employment  of  aniline- 
violet  to  improve  the  tone  of  geUtined  prints.  This 
gentleman  states  that  albumenixed  prints  which  reedre  a 
coating  of  gelatine  to  increase  their  brilliancy  not  nn- 
frequently  appear  more  yellow  in  the  whites  than  was 
previously  the  case,  and  this  defect,  he  states,  may  tw 
avoided  by  the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  aniline- 

The  glazing  of  the  picture  is  undertaken  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  previously  totho  prints  being  laid  down  upon 
the  gelatine  or  colIodioniEed  glaas  they  are  first  of  all  put 
into  a  weak  solution  of  aniline  violet.  This  solution  mnsb 
be  quite  free  from  dn^t,  and  the  pictures  must  be  dipped 
into  it  face  downwards ;  anv  particle  of  dust  causes  minute 
spots  of  deep  colour,  which  are  not  to  be  removed  sub- 
«eqnently.  The  tinting  of  the  photograph  in  this  manner 
annuls  the  yellow  tone  of  the  whites,  which  is  often 
exaggerated  when  by  the  gelatine  coating.  The  picture! 
should  be  vigorously  printed,  and  toned  of  a  brownish 
colour,  BO  that  they  may  not  appear  weak  when  glased. 
This  tinting  with  aniline-violet  may  be  recommended  also 
for  large  portraits,  to  which  it  imparts  a  beautiful  and 
luseioua  tooe. 

M.  Stuting  Is  quite  right  in  attempting  to  eonnteimot 
the  yellowness  which  some  gelatined  prints  undoubtedly 
possess,  but  the  use  of  aniline  colours,  as  a  rule,  iasoorcely 
to  be  recommended,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  ore 
so  liable  to  fade.  However,  if  it  is  desired  to  employ  such 
pigments  upon  photograptis,  without  ^ving  them  that 
high  brilliancy  which  gelatine  and  collodion  spread  upon 
gloss  always  imparte,  tuey  may  with  facility  be  dissolved 
in  normal  collodion,  and  this  poured  over  the  mounted  or 
unmounted  picture  in  the  same  way  as  if  one  wero 
coating  a  plate. 

THE  AUBKLDBUCK  PB0CE8S. 
OD  deal  of  apecnlation  is  rife  in  rsgard  to  this  mschani- 
oal  printing  prooeei,  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
alientioo  in  Garmany.  It  is  the  inveution  of  M.  Anbrl,  of 
Cologne,  and  its  meults  (though  Tar  from  parfect  at  prewDt) 
show  considerabla  vigour  and  depth,  vhich  Licntdrnek 
prints  not  unfreqnsntly  lack.  The  Anbeltype  printing 
blocks  are  of  motal,  and  may  be  worked  in  ins  p-inting 

rem,  so  that  for  this  reason  alone  the  prooesa  has  much  to 

loommcnil  it. 

The  manner  in  which  H.  Aubel  eouverts  a  negative  into 
a  printiug  block  is  still  maintained  a  close  secnt ;  but  a 
Qerman  journal,  the  ArbeitgtAtr,  profesMS  to  have  found  out 
the  Moret.    A  negative  of  any  deugn,  sketch,  or  writing  la 
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black  and  white,  is  secared  ;  aad  the  silver  deposited  apon 
the  glass  plate  to  form  the  image  is  then  streagtheoed  by 
farther  depontion  of  silver  by  moaas  of  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess. A  coaple  of  hoars  suffices  to  make  the  deposit  of 
metal  thick  enoagb,  and  then  the  image  upon  the  glass  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  hydro-fluoric  acid  vapour. 
This  vapour  attacks  the  glass  in  all  parts  where  it  is  not 
covered  with  silver,  and  in  a  little  while  there  is  produced 
upon  the  glass  the  image  in  relief. 

We  suppose  that  from  this  a  gal vano- plastic  image  is 
taken,  which  constitutes  the  block  for  printing  purposes, 
for  it  would  never  do,  of  course,  to  use  plate -glass  in  a 
printing  press ;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  a  positive,  and 
not  a  negative,  would  be  required  in  the  first  instance.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  and  does  not,  in  any 
way,  touch  the  principle  of  the  process.  I  South  of  England  photographer  as  *'  the  Florentine  system, 

In  another  Gherman  journal— the  ^re^to — appears  a  letter.  ^  which  renders  all  freckles  and   imperfection  in   the  skin 
also  touching  upon  the  Aubel  process,  in  which  it  is  stated  i  imperceptible.** 

that  according  to  some  experiments  undertaken  by  the  j  What  became  of  our  Lambertype,  chromotype,  and  contre- 
author,  M.  B.  Selinger,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  type  friends  ?  From  the  number  oflicenseesin  Scotland  I ez- 
silver  image  that  is  employed  to  cover  the  glass,  and  thus  ^  pected  to  seeany  number  of  Lambertype  enlargements  by  men 
prevent  the  action  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  fumes,  but  lead,  j  who  had  seen  the  skilful  M.  Lambert  touch  up  a  negative;  buti 
with  which  the  original  negative  is  intensified.  There  is  !  was  disappointed.  From  this  week's  Nbws  I  find  that  they 
every  probability,  we  think,  of  such  being  the  case.  In  the  do  these  things4)etter  in  America.  I  was  greatly  surprised 
first  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deposit  silver  equally  upon  to  see  so  long  a  letter  in  the  British  Jourml  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
a  negative  film  by  the  aid  of  a  galvanic  battery,  as  in  the   "—^ ^" '  "*"  *"''    '-— "  -.t- i--^ 
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region  gives  evidence  of  a  clear  transparency  in  the  atmos  - 
phere  which  we  once  or  twice  in  a  life-time  experience. 

The  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  advertises  lately 
*'  that  a  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  prize  photo- 

fraphs  "  would  be  on  view  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society, 
t  is  further  intended  to  sit  on  the  prizo  picture  at  an  early 
meeting  of  the  Associatioo.  I  wonder  if  the  Glasgow  men 
will  be  pleased  with  the  **  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,*'  by 
James  Howie.  Surely  they  will,  foi*  though  **  this  work 
does  not  contain  much  treatment,"  yet  it  is  a  **  specimen  of 
very  true  rendering  without  the  aid  of  modelling  the  nega- 
tive." Now,  we  Glasgow  photographers  hate  modelling. 
Thej  told  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Perth,  a  week  or  two  ago, 
that  they  hated  it.  And  so  they  may,  for  almost  every  one 
of  them  are  slaves  to  retouching,  or  what  is  termed  by  a 


electrotypin^  process,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process 
of  intensifying  by  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  lead,  aa  recently 
pointed  out  by  those  thorough  experimentalists  MI!^.  Eder 
and  Toth,  is  a  very  facile  one  to  carry  out.  Moreover, 
nitrate  of  lead,  applied  in  this  manner  to  a  photographic 
film,  has  the  effect  of  depositing  a  very  dense  film  of  that 
metal  upon  the  glass  plate,  and  lead,  as  chemists  know,  is 
not  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid  fumes.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  doubt  that  the  plan  suggested  by  M.  Selinger 
is  the  one  adopted  by  M.  Aubel  in  the  prodfuction  of  his 
plates,  as  affording  the  most  simple  and  certain  method  of 
proceeding. 

Anent  the  use  of  lead  as  an  intensifier,  we  may  here  record 
an  interesting  experiment.     We  have  for  some  months  past 
been  witness  to  the  employment  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  in- 
tensifier of  MM.  Eder  and  Toth.     If  only  care  is  employed 
in  using  distilled  water  in  {he  washing,  there  is  no  chance 
whatever  of  staining,  and-themost  perfect  photo-lithographic 
negatives,  with  the  blackest  of  grounds,  may  be  secured 
with  it.    The  other  day,  however,  our  attention  was  called 
to  a  glass  plate  upon  which  a  drawing  had  been  photo- 
graphed and  intensified  with  lead.      For  some  reason  or 
other  the  picture  was  a  failure,  and  the  film  consequently 
washed  off,  and  the  plate  put  by  for  further  use.      On  a 
dose  examination  of  it,  subsequently,  there  was  found  etched 
upon  its  surface,  in  dull  lines,  the  photographic  image. 
Every  line  was  sharp  and  clear,  and  could  only  be  removed 
by  considerable  friction.      Here  is  a  hint  that  should  be 
useful  both  to  glass  etchers  and  to  the  producers  of  spirit 
photographs. 

NORTHERN  NOTES. 
Sia,— We  are  not  i*early  tired  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition.  The  photographers  there  are  greatly 
exercised  by  some  of  Karelino's  pictures.  It  is  said  that 
the  medal  has  been  given  more  in  consideration  of  inexpli- 
cable lighting  than  from  any  great  merit  they  possess.  Now, 
this  must  be  the  invention  of  a  disappointed  exhibitor, 
although  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  could  look  at  them 
without  going  into  fiis ;  and  having  seen  them,  I  must  say 
that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  them.  The  medal 
group  is  taken  at  a  single  exposure,  in  a  room  or  studio ; 
through  a  window  streams  of  sunliffht  fall  upon  two  figures. 
The  shadow  side  may  be  softened  by  a  reflector  or  distant 
window.    To  say  that  the  picture  is  taken  in  Bussia  is  half 


Henderson.  It  was  not  the  bit  about  the  hot  weather  of 
America  I  like4  ^^®  ^^^t  ^^^  ^^^  ^i^  ^^  carbon,  but 
Jules  Verne's  '*  Round  the  world  in  eighty  days,'*  condensed 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  is  worthy  of  this  special  notice. 

The  enlargements  exhibited  by  some  of  the  Northerns 
had   a    tendency  to  flatness;    the  backgrounds  too   much 
the  colour  of  slate.     The  artists  in  black  and  white  over-do 
the  thing.      Like  touching    on  the  negative,  this  black- 
and-white  fashion  is  being  carried  to  an  alarming  extent. 
What  will  the  Autotype  Company  say  to  this?    Scotland 
is  now  in    possession  of   two  firms  who  do  enlarging  for 
the  trade — ^G.   W.    Wilson   and    Co.,    of   Aberdeen,    and 
Annan  and   Skeltoa,  of  Glasgow.       Both   of  these  firms 
have    on    their   staff    men    who    were    at    Ealing    Detn, 
cdrtainly  the  best  school.    It  was  once  supposed  necessary 
to  make  arrangements    with    the  Autotype  Company  for 
special  licenses  to   do  carbon   work  for  tne  trade  ;   but  I 
suppose  any  one  can  enlarge  for  the  trade  now  with  im- 
punity.    One  of  your  correspondents  says  openly  that  he 
IS   practising   permanent    printing,  and   that  it    is   free. 
Surely  I   remember   of  the  Company    giving  notice  that 
they  only  supplied  tissue  to  licensees.     Am  I  right?    These 
carbon  patents  were  very  loose  from  the  first ;   and  would 
it  not  be  hard  if  the  licensees  were  to  find  that  they  could 
not  be  protected  ?   Chromotype  is  without  doubt  the  process  of 
the  future ;    but  there  are  many  men  thinking  that  if  they 
could  only  get  the    tissue   independent  of  the   Autotype 
Company,  permanent  printing  would  have  their  immediate 
attention.      Some  pretty  successful  experiments  at  tissue- 
making  have  been  tried  about  Glasgow.      Messrs  Sawyer 
and  Bird  will,  no  doubt,  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  Glasgow.     I 
was  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Ferranti  speaking  for  the  photo- 
graphers of  Edinburgh,  cr  rather  for  Mr.  Ay  ton.     It  they 
do  not  learn  the  chromotype  process,  and  that  very  soon, 
where  will  they  be?     L3t  them  answer  for  themselves.— 
Yours  truly,  Jo.  Vasxais. 


the  myateiy  solved ;  for  every  pictare  I  haTO  aeen  £koiii  that  not  think  we  deserve 


ORIGIN  OF  PROrONITRATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

DsAB  Sia, — I  take  the  PHOToaaAPaic  News  for  the  sake 
of  auld  lang  syne  \  but  I  did  not  chance  to  see  the  numbers 
in  June  and  July  last  until  weeks  after  publication,  and  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  my  name  cropping  up  again 
in  matters  photographic.  I  am  sure  neither  Mr.  Spifier  nor 
myself  would  wish  to  rob  the  introducer  of  the  protonitrate 
developer  of  an  atom  of  the  merit.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  Dr.  Diamond  seems  (in  his  letter  of  June  30th,  and 
again  in  his  paper  in  the  i  lAa-BooK;  to  be  hitting  rather 
hard  at  Mr.  Spdler  and  myaelf,  and  in  a  way  which  I  do 
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Mr.  Spiller  and  I  were  diasatiafied  (as  most  of  those  who 
tried  it  were — Tide  **  Notes  and  Queries  *'  1853)  with  the  oq- 
■table  protonitrate  made  with  baryta ;  and  we  tried  to 
remedy  that  defect  by  other  formula.  1  certainly  did  nofc 
know  that  all  available  nitrates  had  been  tried.  As  no  one 
else  had  pablishsd  our  methods,  and  as  the  solutions  made 
by  us  would  keep  a  considerable  time,  I  maintain,  in  contra- 
diction to  Dr.  Diamond,  that  we  had  reason  for  publishing 
(as  improvements)  the  use  of  nitrates  of  lead  aod  potash. 
Dr.  Diamond^s  reasoning  would  bar  all  other  experiments 
when  he,  **  after  innumeiable  experiments,  has  discovered  the 
marvellously  fine  effects*'  of  any  chemical.  As  to  the 
undoubted  b^uty  resting  with  the  baryta  salt,  I  join  issue 
with  Dr.  Diamond,  and  lor  the  purpose  of  comparison  will 
willingly  forward  you  some  positives,  taken  twenty-four 
years  ago.  I  need  not  say  that'  I  should  pay  the  carriage 
to  you  and  back. 

before  I  possessed  a  camera,  I  had  tried  all  the  processes 
I  could  which  I  found  in  Mr.  Hunt's  book,  and  had  road 
there  something  about  protonitrate  as  a  developer  before  I 
ever  saw  **  Notes  and  Queries.'*  My  edition  is  the  first 
preface,  dated  July  1851.  Dr.  Diamond's  name  does  not 
occur  in  that  edition,  but  in  the  same  paragraph  in  whic'i 
Mr.  Hunt  speaks  of  showing  at  York,  in  1844,  a  series  of 
photographs  developed  with  protodulphato  of  iron,  whiob 
salt  he  says  **  was  most  effttCtive  iu  developing  any  photo- 
graphic images  on  whatf^ver  argentiferous  preparation  they 
may  have  been  received."  Hu  goes  on :  **  Mr.  Robert  Bllis  has 
recommended  the  use  of  protonitrate  of  iron  as  a  developing 
agent." 

We  were  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Diamond  for  the  trouble 
he  took  in  rendering  photography  popular ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  fair  that  he  should  come  down  so  heavily 
on  Mr.  Spiller  and  myself  because  we  had  the  misfortune 
to  suggest  the  lead  and  potash  formulsB.  I  can  quite 
understand  how  Dr.  Dismond's^ame  was  mentioned  in  the 
third  edition.  Mr.  Home  told  Mr.  Hunt  that  he  understood 
protonitrate  of  iron  answered  equally  well  as  the  pyrogallic 
acid ;  and,  probably.  Dr.  Diamond  or  Mr.  Archer  had 
told  Mr.  Home  this  (see  page  146). 

I  ask  you  in  fairness  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  next 
number. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,    J.  Lawsos  Sissoa. 

Edingthorpe  Rectory^  North  Walsham,  NorwuA. 

[We  have  always  pleasure  in  hearing  from  our  old  corre- 
spondent, the  Bev.  J.  Lawson  Sisson ;  but  we  regret  that 
it  should  be  in  connection  with  anything  in  which  he  should 
think  he  has  received  scant  courtesy  or  justice.  That  no 
slight  was  intended  by  Dr.  Diamond  we  could  have  de- 
clared unhesitatingly,  and  we  are,  indeed,  authorised  to 
assure  Mr.  Sisson  of  that  fact.  Regarding  the  origin  of  the 
protonitrate  developer,  we  accept  Mr.  Hunt's  book  as, 
probably,  the  best  nistoric authority,,  and  beg  to  refer  our 
correspondent  to  page  264  of  the  third  edition  to  which  he 
refers,  where  he  will  find  Mr.  Hunt,  after  describing  the 
beautiful  results  of  the  protonitrate  developer  as  having  *'  the 
air  of  a  fine  Daguerreotype,  without  any  of  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  reflection  of  light  from  a  polished  silver 
surface  " ;  he  proceeds :  *'  For  this  beautiful  result  photo- 

Sraphy  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Diamond,  who  is  still  pursuing 
le  subject  with  much  seal."  At  what  period  Mr.  £llb 
proposed  the  protonitrate  we  have  no  means  of  determining ; 
out  his  formula  would  practically  have  been  prohibitory. 
It  consists  in  adding  sulphuret  of  iron  to  nitric  acid,  allow- 
ing the  mixture  to  stand  until  the  acid  was  saturated  with 
iron,  taking  care  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
evolved ;  pouring  off  the  liquid,  filtering,  boiling  in  a 
Florence  flask  to  get  rid  of  sulphur,  and  again  filtering  I 
Dr.  Diamond's  method,  as  is  well  known,  is  double  decom- 
position with  nitrate  of  baryta. — Ed.*] 

THE  PROPOSED  "  PROGRESS  "  MEDAL. 
Dear  Sir,— In  the  discufision  on  Tuesday  evening  on 
the  subject  of  inatitating  a  sort  of  '*  progress  "  medal  for 
naiked  impiovwoents  in  the  ioienee  <Mrart  of  photo^n^pfays 


I  cited  three  instances  which  might  possibly  be  taken  as 
examples  of  what  the  council  intended  to  do.  The 
instances  I  selected  were  the  award  of  a  medal  to  M. 
Obernetter,  for  his  elaboration  of  the  powder  process  in 
multiplying  negatives ;  to  MM.  Eder  et  Toth,  for  their 
investigations  upon  nitrate  of  lead  as  an  intensifier ;  and  to 
M.  Kousselon,  for  his  work  connected  with  photo -gravure. 
M.  Warnerke  met  this  statement  by  %  direct  con- 
tradiction, to  the  effect  that  medals  were  not  given  abroad 
for  general  progress,  but  only  for  the  solution  of  some 
problem  definitely  set  forth  beforehand.  As  the  matter 
was  one  practically  outside  discussion  at  the  moment,  I  dicl 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the  meeting  with 
further  remarks,  but  perhaps  you  will  now  permit  me  to 
atiirm  once  more  what  I  said.  No  one  is  better  aware  than 
myself  of  the  practice  that  exists  at  Vienna  and  at  Paris,  to 
offer  medals  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  special 
work,  and  it  is  not  three  months  ago  that  I  myself  urged 
M.  Warnerke  to  claim  an  award,  offered  for  the  production 
of  a  supple  and  transparent  film,  by  the  Vienna  Photo- 
graphic Society.  But  the  instance  i  I  took  care  to  select 
differed  from  the  above.  No  mention  hai  been  made  by 
foreign  societies  of  an  intention  to  make  an  award  for 
researches  upon  lead  as  an  intensifier,  or  for  a  method  of 
multiplication  of  negatives  bv  the  powder  process,  or  for 
the  special  work  which  M.  Kousselon  has  accomplished.— 
Faithfully  yours,  H.  Baden  Pritghard. 

General  Photographic  Establishment^  Royal  Arsenal^ 

Woolwich,  Feb.  Uth. 

WATER  FOE  PHOTQGRAPHY. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me.  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  paper,  to  say  a  few  wonls  as  regards 
water?  Water,  I  may  say,  is  the  staff  of  life— only  dont, 
reader,  think  I  am  a  teetotaller  by  this  expression.  How 
useful  it  is  to  all,  in  whatever  preparation  they  use  it  I 
How  very  useful  for  the  tea-totaller  in  making  his  ^/ 
(perhaps  he  does  not  drink  tea;  our  courteous  Editor 
can,  perhaps,  find  out  for  me,  as  I  am  very  anxious  to  know) 
But  how  useful  to  the  photographer  I  Without  it^  where 
should  we  be  ?     Well,  we  should  be  nowhere. 

But  to  business.  Distilled  water  is  water  which  has 
been  vaporized  and  condensed ;  by  this  process  it  ia 
freed  from  impurities.  Pure  distilled  water  leaves  no 
residue  on  evaporation,  and  it  remains  perfectly  clear 
on  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  even  when  it  is  exposed 
to  light.  It  should  also  be  neutral  to  test-paper.  Rain 
water  has  undergone  a  natural  process  of  distillation, 
but  generally  contains  a  small  portion  of  ammonia, 
obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  which,  of  course,  gives 
an  alkaline  reaction  to  test-paper.  It  is  first-rate  for 
photographic  purposes  if  collected  in  clean  vessels,  but 
should  not  be  taken  from  common  rain  tanks. 

Spring  or  river  water  contains  sulphate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  sodium  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  On  boiling 
it,  it  is  generally  purified  water  for  nitrate  bath.  Com- 
mon hard  water  can  often  be  used  when  nothing  better  is 
at  hand.  The  chlorides  it  contains  are  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  nitrates 
(soluble)  in  solution  which  are  not  injurious.  Ordinary 
spring  water  does  for  the  iron  developer,  except  for  the 
pyro  acid  one,  which  rapidly  decomposes  if  hard  water  ia 
used.  The  comparatively  small  amount  of  chlorides 
usually  found  in  common  water  does  not  decompose  much 
of  the  free  nitrate  in  the  exposed  film,  hence  failure  in  the 
development  from  that  source  does  not  arise,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent. — Yours,  very  truly, 

Grafton  Underwood^  Kettering,  0.  E.  P.  Vernon. 

P.S. — Now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  nitrate  of  silver,  I 
have  a  formulas  for  nitrate  bath  which  I  obtained  of  Mr. 
Edwards.  My  time  being  completed,  I  am  at  libertjr  to 
give  it.  Words  cannot  speak  high  enough  of  it^  but  it  is 
too  long  to  give  in  this  letter,  therefore  if  any  reader 
IlituM  to laiow  about,  1m  ahall  haye  it  on  ^pplioalion. 
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Photographic  Socibty  of  Gbbat  Britain. 
Th»  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  th3  evening  of 
Taesdaj,  February  13tl^  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  a  previous  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed, 
after  which  Scgitmeers  to  examine  the  voting  papers  were 
appointed. 

Captain  Abnet  wished  to  state  that  his  nomination  to  the 
office  of  president  had  been  made  without  his  knowledge  or 
conaeut,  and  if  elected  he  did  not  wish  to  accept  the  office. 

The  Scrutineers  retired  to  examine  the  papers,  and  at  a  subse- 
qaent  period  of  Uie  evening  made  the  following  return : — 

President.— J.  Glaisher,  P.R.S. 

Fiee-presid^nt.-'C&^iAm  Abney,  FJLS. 

Treasurer.— J.  Spiller,  F.C.S. 

CouneiL^F.  Bedford,  W.  Bird,  J.  Hughes,  R.  W.  Thomas, 
H.  P.  Robinson,  J.  T.  Taylor,  and  W.  Mayland. 

The  SxoRBTABT  read  the  report  of  Ae  Council,  which  was 
received  and  adopted. 

The  Tbbasubbb  then  read  his  financial  statement,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  balance  in  hand  amounted  to  £253  58.  9|d. ; 
the  balance  in  favour  ot  the  Society,  including  assets,  was  £406 
128.  lU.d.^-  Referring  to  the  falling  off  in  the  returns  of  the 
exLibition,  Sir.  Thomas  pointed  out  that  other  e^Lhibitions  of 
the  same  year  had  been  equally  unsuccessful,  and  that  from 
various  causes.  The  political  excitement  was  to  some  extent 
answerable,  especially  as  it  filled  the  daily  papers,  and  to 
that  coune  he  attributed  the  absence  of  notices  of  the  exhi- 
bition, which  always  affected  their  success. 

The  Chaibman,  in  hiehly  eulogistic  terms,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  able  services  as  treasurer,  and  for 
his  energetic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Society's  interests  generally, 
to  which  they  were  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  holding  their 
meetings  in  that  room.  The  motion  was  passed  by  acclamation. 
After  an  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Thomas, 

The  Chaibicait  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Friswell, 
their  late  honorary  secretary,  which  was  duly  passed  and 
acknowledged. 

Captain  Abnbt  thought  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Society,  and  of  the  art  generally,  if  the  system  were  revived 
of  giving  a  medal  of  honour  to  persons  who  should,  either 
in  connection  with  the  art  or  science  of  photography,  make 
the  greatest  step  in  advance.  Such  a  course  was  followed  by 
other  learned  societies,  and  he  thought  that  such  a  plan  provided 
a  valuable  stimulus  to  effort.  Such  a  medal  to  be  awarded  by 
the  council  with,  at  least,  a  three-quarter  majority. 

Mr.  Spillbb  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Kbnmbtt  begged  to  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Sawteb  wanted  to  know,  as  the  council  would 
award  such  medal,  in  what  manner  members  of  the  Society 
would  gain  assurance  of  the  worth  of  the  advance  made,  and 
the  worthiness  of  the  recipient;  because  he  thought  that  the 
award  of  such  a  medal,  to  have  any  value  should  not  admit  of 
doubt  or  question.  He  apprehended  It  would  be  rather  for 
scientific  discovery,  than  merely  for  personal  work  produced,  and 
would  be  for  new  £pn>und  broken,  rather  than  for  simple 
improvement. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pbttohabd  mentioned  that  such  a  plan  was  at 
present  pursued  by  continental  societies.  The  French  Society 
recently  gave  a  medal  to  Mons.  Rousselon  for  a  system  of  photo- 
gravure. In  the  German  Society  Messrs.  Eder  and  Toth  had 
recently  received  a  medal ;  and  last  year  M.  Obemetter  received 
a  medal  for  the  powder  process. 

Herr  Wabmebkb  said  that,  as  a  rule,  foreign  societies  gave 
medals  for  a  special  discovery  or  improvement  previouslr  an- 
nounced as  open  to  competition. 

Mr.  ToBJL  thought  the  plan  of  offering  a  medal  for  a  specific 
discovery  was  a  good  one ;  and  might  be  with  advantage  adopted. 
The  subject  of  pinholes,  for  instance,  might  well  be  investigated. 
All  were  familiar  enough  with  the  deposit  which  caused  the  pin- 
holes ;  but  DO  one  seemed  certain  of  its  nature  or  constitution^  or 
cause.  He  would  undertake  to  supply  the  material,  if  the  Society 
would  have  it,  properly  analysed. 

Mr.  Spilleb  said  ke  had  that  subject  under  examination  to 

bring  before  the  next  meeting,  and  would  be  glad  to  accept  some 

of  the  deposit  from  Mr.  York. 

Captsin  Abney's  motion  was  eventually  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  fl .  B.  Pbttohabo  then  read  a  paper  on  *'  Photography  nom 

a  H^diday-maker's  Point  of  View.''   He  ezhibitod  hit  mbiuI  eaiiMn 


and  dark  slide,  and  a  stand  which  formed  a  serviceable  Alpine 
stock.      He  also  showed  some  fine  examples  of   photography 

S reduced  with  the  slight  impedimenta  which  could  be  carried 
uring  a  pedestrian  tour. 

Herr  Wabnebke,  referring  to  the  sensitive  films  which  Mr. 
Pritchard  had  used,  wished  to  mention  a  facility  to  the  traveller 
which  these  films  presented.  A  gentleman  who  had  recently 
started  for  Africa  had  taken  a  stock  of  them  and  a  camera.  He 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  photography,  but  was  instructed  how 
to  select  and  focus  a  view.  A  few  days  ago  he  received,  from 
Cairo,  a  small  post  parcel,  with  a  stamp  of  one  piastre,  equivalent, 
he  thought,  to  about  twopence-halfpenny.  This  parcel  con- 
tained half  a  dozen  film  negatives  for  development.  He  had 
developed  them,  and  now  showed  them  to  members. 

After  some  further  conversation,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Pritchard  and  to  Herr  Wamerke  was  passed. 

Captain  Abne7  exhibited  to  members  some  examples  of  the 
instability  of  aniline  dyes.  Pieces  of  paper,  dipped  in  the  dyes, 
were  cut  in  two,  and  one-half  exposed  to  light  for  a  month,  whilst 
the  other  half  was  protected.  Many  of  the  tints  were  entirely 
changed. 

A  conversation  followed  on  the  affinity  of  aniline  dyes  for 
iin'^wfrl  substances. 

The  Chaibican  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  subject 
for  discussion  would  be  the  silver  bath,  and  VLr.  Spiller  would 
bring  the  subject  before  the  meeting. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

EblNBUBQH   PhOTOOBAPHIC  SoOIETT. 

Am  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.  Tnere  was 
a  very  large  attendance,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  John 
Lbssbls,  Esq.,  Presiden 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  were  read  and 
approved,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary 
members:  Messrs.  £dwin  Smithells,  David  Gregg,  Robert  K. 
Raebum,  M.  M.  Scott,  H.  C.  Peacock,  G.  B.  Rodger,  James 
Abbot,  Archibald  Do wnie,  J.  Adamson,  Andrew  Pringle,  Andrew 
Dewar,  P.  S.  Smith,  J.  Forrester,  J.  Simpson,  W.  H.  Cunningham, 
and  J.  Forbes. 

Mr.  NoBMAN  Macbeth,  A.R.S.A.,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  late 
Exhibition,  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Works  of  Eareline,  and  wha. 
may  be  gathered  from  them  "  (see  page  74).  ^ 

Mr.  TuNNT  congratulated  Mr.  N  acbeth  on  the  exceedingly 
interesting  paper  which  had  just  been  read.  It  showed  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  attention  had  been  given  to  the  works  in 
question,  and  he  (Mr.  Tunny)  thought  tht;m  quite  worthy  of  it. 
SLareline  was  a  thorough  master  in  his  art,  and  well  deserved  the 
liigh  recognition  (the  gold  medal)  that  he  had  got.  He  could 
not,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Macbeth  in  his  observations  regard- 
ing art.  Fine  art  is  not  a  thing  of  paint  and  brushes,  neither  is 
photogiaphy  an  outcome  of  camera  and  lens.  In  both  cases  they 
are  the  mere  tools  guided  and  directed  by  a  trained  and  cultivated 
brain.  A  true  artist,  whether  he  is  the  one  or  the  other,  will  put 
his  mind  into  his  work,  and  stamp  it  with  his  own  individuality. 
With  reference  to  the  prize  picture,  which  had  already  been  the 
object  of  considerable  discussion,  and  puzzled  not  a  few  as  to  how 
the  effects  had  been  produced,  his  opinion  was  different  from  that 
of  Mr.  Macbeth.  He  did  not  think  it  was  taken  in  direct  sunlight, 
as,  in  that  case,  the  shadows  would  have  been  much  deeper.  The 
light,  he  thought,  did  nut  come  by  the  wmdow  that  was  shown  in 
the  picture,  but  from  a  point  above  it,  and  both  in  front  and  behind 
the  curtains.  On  the  whole,  the  picture  was,  in  his  opinion,  not 
nearly  so  simple  as  Mr.  Macbeth  tnought,  and  many  of  the  lights 
had  been  put  in ;  and  some  of  the  shadows,  particularly  those  on 
the  dresi  of  the  lady,  were  the  result  of  sunning  after  printing. 
With  a  view  to  test  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  he  had,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  from  memory,  tried  to  reproduce  the  composition  and 
effects  in  his  studio,  which  he  had  arrangefl  for  the  purpose,  and 
begged  to  submit  the  result  for  examination  to  the  members. 
WiUi  him  it  was  not  a  question  of  how  a  picture  was  produced, 
but  what  is  the  character  of  the  production,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  after  much  careful  study 
of  the  works  in  the  late  Exhibition,  Mr.  Kareline  stands  unrivalled 
and  alone. 

Mr.  Bashtobd  also  complimented  Mr.  Macbeth  highly,  and 
said  ib&i  his  paper  was  more  valuable  than  anything  he  had  ever 
read  in  connection  with  photography.  Mr.  Macbeth  had  not  only 
pointed  out  the  merits  of  thepicture,  but  had  given  the  reason 
why  it  was  to  be  admired.  He  had  never  seen  so  much  useful 
infoinuitioii  giren  in  80  imaU  a  apace.    He  agreed  with  Mr.  Mac- 
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beth  on  tho  whole,  nail  cfpacUllj  ii  tUt  rt-,  ^*'**».. 

■  repreiODtotiTe  »rt.    But  whitt  will !,«  n-'i^^!*"'*  ■>■■■ 
o(  the  operator  who  ftmngei  th»i  whith  iT^      *  ■'  "^   '" 
apced  with  Mt,  MachBthin  wh«itnigh>  f,irt,iT*j    *''-■ -—v'     ■■     ' 
above  the  »iin|)le  work  o(  tho  c&iiwn.    lie  (Jdt ' 'iill'"'*  '"''  "^   "^  ■ 
leaTo  all  defects  thot  Hiieht  be  there-,   but  iw»jr'"*^  "-■'.    . 
too  far.      Ilia  opinion  wan  that  thephoti.giiphtr  rtJ^'' *'' '     *~*' 
pjttiDs     aH   perfect    a    phologrtph   u    pi.aibl,,   anrt    a*  ''    ■","   " ' 
use  either  the  pencil  or  the  brunh,  or  both  combinBd,  wbttiiV'     ''       «  ' 
aueh  means  tho  work  can  be  aided  or  Lmpto\«d,     [j,  i^V  .  ■>.  , 
thanked  Mr.  Macbeth  for  tUe  leNoaa  in  eompoiitiun   aniJul ■ '*" '- 
nuiuj  lessons  oa  other  matlers  that  he  had  gireQ  the  mnabeti 

Mr.  TuRNDULi.  aaid  Iht-re  was  ondoubted  evid«nep  ■,)  „,'g^^ 
work  of  both  pencil  and  brnsh,  as  well  a*  of  ihailiug,  uu  ih' \      "   ■■■ 
priie  picture  ;   but  the  works  of  the  diitinguiahed  loieigMr  werfcl'*  **'  'l-'.C 
no  doabt  very  grand,  and  eferybodr  might  learn  KHnethiDi  from  "**"  "" — 
them. 

Mr.  Davieb  said  the  Society  was  mach  iadebt«d  to  Mr.  Uu- 
hoth  for  Ihegreat  troable,  noton  Lhi»  occasion  only,  but  frequBnlli- 
before,  in  educatiag  tho  members.  He  heartily  concuiTcd  in  Ut 
that  had  been  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kareliae's  works,  and 
SDggesled  that  the  pictnre  '*  Blind  Man's  Buff  "  wonld  throw  soma 
light  on  how  the  prize  pictur,',  as  well  aa  many  other*  equally 
puzzling,  were  produced.  The  window  in  the  background  of  tbe 
"Blind  Man's  Buff"  picture  was  the  other  side  of  the  window  ' 
the  priie  picture,  and  be  liad  no  doubt  that  it  was  simply 
"  property  "  that  might  be  placed  wherever  it  was  wantad. 

Mr.  AsHXR  spuke  highly  in  favour  of  Karetiue'i  works.  ai 
took  some  credit  to  himaelf  for  hating  pickod  oat  hit  worki 
the  Paris  Exhibition  otUst  year.    On  referring  to  hM  note-hook 
he  found  that  he  bad  thought  them  the  very  best  there.    In  hig 
opinion  the  prize  pictnre  was  an  enUrgement  from  a  unallei 
negative. 

Mr.  Bovr  agreed  with  Mr.  Macbeth  in  his  admiration  of 
Karelioe'a  works,  but  not  tliirt  the  prize  picture  was  the  best. 
The  portrait  of  Kareline  himself  was,  he  thought,  Sner.  He 
thonght,  also,  that  Itir,  Macbeth  was  wrong  in  condemning 
finish.  An  unskilful  attempt  to  finish  a  photograph  was  donbtUss 
objectionable  ;  bnt  when  skill  and  finish  go  together,  then  should 
be  no  limit  to  it. 

Mr.  PBinaLB  thought  the  priio  pacture  had  been  printed  from 
two  negatives,  and  that  there  had  been  much  retonehing  and 
■hading  :  bnt  both  ware  admirably  managed. 

Mr.  VALiHTUd,  of  Doudee,  regretted  that  the  distance  from 
Edinburgh  prevented  bis  giving  the  Exhibition  as  much  attention 
as  he  wonlil  have  liked.  He  could  not  undentand  why  the  gold 
medal  had  been  given  to  the  pictnre  principally  under  diseuuion, 
and  thought  many  of  the  works  of  the  tame  artiit  were  much 
better.  He  had  no  donbt  that  Kareline  used  reBectors  veij 
freely,  especially  in  such  compositions  as  that  of  the  priie  pictnra. 
Raganling  the  question  ol  photosraphy  as  an  art,  he  would  say 
that  into  whatever  work  artistic  feehng  waa  brooghl,  that  was  an. 
art ;  and  it  was  veil  known  that  the  feeling  of  the  man 
could  be  and  waa  brought  into  the  work  of  the  camera.  Many 
years  since,  he  was  able  to  pick  out  the  works  of  Mr,  Rodger, 
of  SL  Andrew's,  from  any  number  of  pictures  by  otber  photo- 
'graphers,  and  that  simply  because  there  was  something  belonging 
to  Uie  artist  himself  infused  into  every  picture  that  he  made. 

Mr.  UaoBETH,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  sure  no  one  would 
charge  him  with  a  desire  to  trample  on  anybody's  toes  ;  bis  only 
aim  was  to  conacientiously  do  jrbat  was  right.  Photography  waa 
not  really  a  representative  art.  It  missed  the  cultivation  of  the 
eye  in  acquiring  correct  notions  of  form  and  shape.  It  simply 
realises  what  is  presented  to  it,  and  has  no  aim  beyond  realiza- 
tion. Keeping  this  in  view,  however,  he  had  bo  hesitation  in 
saying  that  photography  was  a  power  in  art;  and  he  did  not 
think  anyone  at  the  present  time  would  be  found  to  defend  the 
stupid  igDOiHnt  prejudice  that  some  artists  had  at  one  time  shown 
•gainst  photography. 

Mr.  F^ttTOH  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Macbeth, 
wtjch  was  passed  by  acclamation,  and  said  that  he  had  bought 
the  portrait  of  Kareline  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  the 
Society,  which  he  now  begged  to  do,  and  for  which  he  received 
a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  pBaamsNT  laid  on  the  tablo  a  number  of  very  fine  large 
views  by  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Dundee,  which  that  gentleman 
wished  to  present  to  the  members  of  the  exhibition  conmiittee,  as 
a  mnall  acknowledgment  for  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from 
the  result  of  their  labonra ;  and  accorded  bim  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  hia  liberality. 
In  tcknowledgiBe  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Valentine  said  thai 


Mr.  MwaaT,';-   .-      : 
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Thi  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  n,;-  ■       ..''''■■■.  ^ 

Wednesdayrtbe  Tth  mat.,  at  Uie  Mnsearn  and    XjIUi^... 
Road,   Bristol,   Mr.    W.    W.    Stoddakt,    F.C'.S.,     F.'o.S. 
President,  in  Uie  chair.  ' 

The  minntes  of  the  previous  meeting  haviu^    beau  read      a 
confirmed.  Dr.  Thomnson  and  Mr.  Puaey,  both     of    Bristol  * 
elected  ordinary  memsets  of  the  Association.  '     *'* 

Mr.  W.  W.  STODr)aBT  then  gave  an  addroas  ont/tled  "  v  i 
I  Photographic^Chemicals,  and  their  Adulteration  **  (iu  ou-  ""'« 
after  which  a  general  discussion  took  place.  The  arfdreto"'*'^' 
»d  by  apecimeus  and  experiments,  aad  tbo'  in^  "*• 
.<uuiiu.wu  n.tb  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  ^^'''V 
addrcM,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Dakiil,  and  seconc'af  l  A*" 
O.  Wbbmb.  ".f  Mr. 

%8lfc  m  Vft  %talna. 

GoLOOaKD  Eki-arokmbnts  OS  PoBCxLAic. — Wo  have  beoit 
faronred  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harman  with  a  eight  of  a  conpleof 
verr  charming  portraita  which  he  bod  exhibited  at  (he  Ist» 
Exhibition  in  Kdiaburgh.  They  cooeisled  of  eDlarevmenta 
^m  small  negatives,  and  printed  ou  porcelain  or  opal  glase. 
Tbe  photographs  were  manifestly  finely  modelled,  and  both 
delicate  and  rich  in  lone,  rendering  them  especially  suitable 
for  tbe  water-colonr  finiab  of  the  miniature  painter.  These 
irere  admirably  painted  in  water  colour,  the  delicate  flesh 
tints  of  children  being  perfectly  rendered  without  any  trace  of 
tbe  heavy,  opaque,  black  ehaaowa  too  common  in  colonred 
photographs. 
Photooeaphs  of  the  Popb  and  Cardinalh. — Wb  learn 
im  Ihe  7*0^^1 ;  "  A  very  large  paintiog  representiDg 
Pind  IX..  wilb  all  the  Cardinals  and  chief  ofBcore  of  the 
Vatican,  is  about  to  oe  executed  under  the  Buspices  of  Mr. 
John  Eastbum,  of  Manchestor,  and  hia  nophew  Mr.  George 
Cooper,  of  Hull.  These  eentlemon  are  la  Rome,  taking  photo- 
Rraphie  likenesses  of  the  Hoi  v  Father,  the  Cardinals,  tho  Uajor- 
rlomo  and  Haacer  of  (ho  Chamber,  Monsignors  Howard  and 
Stoner,  and  other  ecclesiastics  attached  (o  tbe  Vatican,  Tbey 
will  visit  Paris,  Vienna,  New  York,  Dublin,  and  otherplaces.  to 
lake  the  likenesses  of  living  Cardinals,  and  from  these  photo- 
graphs an  immense  picture  ia  to  be  painted  by  Mr.  (Iroiier 
Harrison.  The  expense  will  amonnt  tnmBnyth(.naand  pounds. 
While  in  Rome,  Messrs.  Eaatbam  and  Cooper  have  taken 
pholograpba  of  the  paintings  in  Ban  Olemente.  &ad  at  same  ol 
lbs  portraits  in  tbe  English  College.  They  h»w«  ■!»>  pboto- 
gMpted  the  rector  and  sladenta  of  tho  Eng""**  '^'JjJP''  ^ 
of  tb*  AmericnQ  and    other  ooUegea  la  BW'^- 
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obUinsd  kiM  tha  «iitogrniphi  of  the  Pop*,  the  CsTdioalB,  and 
maiir  diitingniibed  penons.  They  have  photographed  Sir  A. 
Paget  and  the  offlciali  of  the  British  Erobaraj.  in  Koma." 
Another  lune  of  the  same  paper  mt«  :—  "  On  Friday,  the  261h 
of  January,  the  Uoly  Father  aat  for  bit  portrait  to  Mr.  Eait- 
huD,  of  Uaocheitei,  and  Hr.  Qeorge  Cooper,  of  Hojl,  the 
photographer  to  the  iVnce  of  Wale*.  The  negatiTea  were 
taken  in  the  Pope't  priTnte  library,  in  pieience  of  Cardinal 
HonaeoLa  Va11atfa.Hgr.Bicoi,ai>d  other  raeniberaof  the Coart. 
DioaUy  great  difScnlt?  ia  ezperienned  by  phologrophen 
when  taking  the  portrait!  of  geDllemeD  i^ed  otst  aeventy. 
The  Pope,  however,  althongh  aged  aighty-flTe  ^eara,  remained 
perfectly  Bteady  (or  more  than  liity  teoondi  in  the  positiont 
anfgned  him  by  the  photographeta.  He  ahowed  not  tha 
alightett  weakneM  of  nnre  or  nnatsadinMi  of  Dmaole  daiing 
theilttiDg." 

PHOToaaAPHIO    JOKIR    IN  OOtOnCTIOH  WITH   THB  OOHFBB- 

■HOK. — Tlie  Slandnrd  OorreipoBdent  lays  that  the  repreaenU- 
tivea  of  lbs  Powers  went  tha  other  day  to  tbaatndio  of  Abdullah 
to  be  photographed  in  a  group.  When  they  were  poasd,  the 
operator  said  to  them,  in  Frenoh,  "  Dont  move,  gentlemen, 
doD't  more."  "Parblen!"  aiid  lbs  Count  da  Cbaodordy, 
"yoD  may  lay  that  to  the  geiieial,  bat  the  reit  of  ns  are  qniet 
enongh,  I  aunrs  yon."  Same  mlnntee  eUpied  before  Ihe 
ConntmaDGM  of  the  delegate!  were  anffldantly  oompoaed  for 
the  photograph  t«b«  taken.  Tha  Italian  rsiidenta  lay  of  the 
PlenipotentlariM  :— 

"  Sono  arrlratl  oome  leoni, 
^^^^  Partono  oome  ooglioni." 

Amon^EGV'AlfFli^h  it  baa  been  proposed  that  a  prayer  shoald 
be  pnt  up  io  the  Enft'lich  cborohea  "  for  lome  peraoni  who  are 
at  lea."  And  whan,  the  other  day,  eome  one  eipreraed  a 
with  that  before  their  departnre  the  repreaentatlves  of  the 
Fowen  woold  1*;  their  beads  together  for  the  parpoie  of 
obtaining  a  better  pavement  for  the  Qrand  Roe  of  Fera,  the 
immediate  reply  waa  that  a  wooden  paTament  would  not  be 
vmUiAt. 

Ax  Opkbatos's  Salaxt. — Jalei  Onggenbefm,  deacribed  ai 
a  pliotographar  of  High  Street,  wa«  mmmoned  by  Henry 
Paaaland,  an  operator,  who  had  been  in  bii  employ,  for  oon- 

Siayment  of  £2  13a.,  balanoe  of  wagei.  The  rammona  atatad 
batdefbndanthad  employed  complainant  on  theSth  of  Deoem- 
b«r  at  a  weekly  wage  of  £2.  On  Jaonary  20th  oomplaioant 
left  him.  Daring  that  time  he  received  £11  oa  aoeoant, 
leaving  the  balance  claimed.      Defendant  pleaded  that  com- 

Slalnant  had  never  fblSlled  the  engagement,  whioh  he  did  not 
any  having  entered  Into  withhlm.  Complainant  depoaed  that 
be  entered  the  service  of  defendant  on  the  6th  of  December 
laat.  Be  prodnced  the  letter  requesting  him  to  oome  a  month 
on  trial  as  operator,  at  a  wage  of  £2  per  week.  On  the  flnt 
Saturday  after  he  oame  he  received  his  wage*  for  the  three 
dan,  and  hia  expenaes.  On  the  following  week  witness  was 
mud  £1  10*.,  defendant  saying  that  he  had  not  enoagh  money 


Thi*  system  oontinaed  till  he  left  defendant'*  eervioe,  when  the 
total  ulanoe  owing  to  him  was  £2  12i.  He  had  never  heard 
any  complaint  aa  to  the  manner  in  which  he  did  bii  work. 
Ddendaot  dedarad  that  oomplalnant  was  not  able  to  do  his 
work,  and  that  on  the  laat  day  he  agreed  to  oome  on  the  fol- 
lowingweek  at  half  price,  bnthedid  not  doeo.  Complainant 
admitted  having  made  this  ftgraement,  bnt  stated  that  he  was 
engaged  a*  an  operator,  and  the  work  complained  of,  whioh 
dehndant  alleged  he  was  anabla  to  execate,  was  new  work, 
altogether  apart  from  the  dntiea  of  aa  operator.  Notwith- 
■tanding  this  fact,  ba  entered  into  the  agreement,  which  he 
afterwanlB  refased  to  carry  oot,  acting  on  the  advice  of  bi* 
btber.  Defendant  alleged  that  be  oomplsined  daily  of  the 
manner  in  wbiob  oomplajnant  ezeonted  hi*  work,  and  also  o(  a 
namber  of  artidet  which  were  broken,  a*  he  believed,  by 
defendant,  Theae  artlole*  i&elnded  Bve  or  lis  glaae  tnnneli,  a 
foooasing  glaas,  worth  16*.,  and  a  host  of  other  articlei ;  in 
ftot,  it  was  "  break,  break ;  brt^  broke."  Complainant  denied 
tnaaking  the  tunnel*,  and  also  stated  that  the  focosaing  gla** 
waa  in  a  proper  condition  when  ha  left  defendant'*  employ. 
Datendaot  here  asked  eomplainaQt  whether  be  did  not  tetl  Uie 
■errant  fcirl,  in  a  dark  room,  that  thtre  was  no  Ood  nor  devil 
in  thii  world ;  bnt  the  qaeatiou  was  mled  to  be  irrelevaul. 
OompUnaat  fttrtber  tUtwl  Itiat  diieatlj  he  left  bit  iHtiailon 


he  received  an  ineolenl  message  from  defendant,  to  the  efibot 
that  a  ODantlty  of  chemicals  were  miaaing.  The  Baneli 
dxcraseed  reeret  that  defendaat  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  pnt 
himielt  to  aU  this  eipenae.  Complaiaant  had  earned  nil 
money,  and  must  be  paid,  and  he  would  leave  the  court  with  • 
character  unaulliod.  Uelandaut  was  ordered  to  pay  dM 
amoant,  and  alao  the  aotta.—Oxford  Tiinet. 

DttLASTTP*.— the  Paprr  and  Frialing  Tradti  Journal  *tataa 
that  "  The  JourHal  fur  BtKhdrHckfrkHiut  attribata*  to  Fretaoh 
the  photo  galvanio  procees  known  as  Uallastypy.  It  published 
Wn  yean  ago pho'o-elactrotype  engraving*  prepared  bjFretMih." 


$0  Contivantttnls. 


El.  Lam  a*  RT.— Mixing  preparation*  of  oxalic  acid,  or  chloride  of 
lima,  in  tha  lame  room  whars  a  vessel  containing-  a  solution  of 

nitmto  of  iilver  was  atandinR,  oajhl  not  injurioualy  to  affeot  the 
thfl  latter.  Any  eon  tarn  tnstlon  csuaed  by  the  fumes  of  chlorine 
would  be  mani^at  in  tba  form  of  chloride  of  silver,  whioh  wonld 
have  been  visible  to  (be  eye. 

HOMO — Aa  ■  rula,  the  prioe  of  niti«l«  of  silver  ia  without  ohange 
andanctaationiaDatsnonnaltbiDB,  Wa  cannot  tell  the  reaaoo 
for  ita  recent  sadden  riaa  to  3b.  lid.  per  ounce.  Indeed,  we  ware 
not  aware  of  the  fact.  Itoertainly  aeema,  as  you  suggest,  another 
i  Hub  (ration  of  the  insisbility  of  silver  ! 
J.8.C.— ThflregittraHonof  a  photoKinpli  ia  efTeclad  at  Stationan' 
Hall  by  givinft,  on  a  form  preK-ribad  for  the  parpoB",  a  deecriptiotief 
tbspisturejwIthtbeuamGoftbeovnerDftbecopyright,&o.;andlha 


billing.     The  for 


.in^  a).  Stationar*' 


partionlan         .    _  ^ 

amoko  prodnoed  by  the  or 

B  HOC  I R  BR  .—The  kind  of  background  neceaaary  in  a  studio  depend* 
much  upon  the  laate  of  Ibe  portraitist.  Two  plain  one*  of  grey, 
dark  and  light,  are  all  Ihatareneoeeaary;  but  varionaothBramay 
be  us'<d  with  advantage.  For  vignettes  a  light  baokground  if 
necetaary,  2.  The  grained  teiture  to  whioh  you  refer  is  pro- 
duced by  double  printing,  a  second  nejrafiva  with  a  snitable  grain 
being  naed  aftsr  the  portrait  ia  printed.  The  grained  nagativa 
may  beobtaiuad  by  pbutographing  a  piece  of  rongh  drawing  paper, 
or  apieoeof  Tnrksy  maroooo  leather.  3.  We  prefer  white  blinds. 
4.  We  cannot  recommend  any  Bpeclal  letuwa  b;  name  in  thf( 
column.  You  will  flad  details  in  our  adverttaing  colaoma ;  or  U 
vou  send  a  list  whh  a  namber  or  lettar  attached  to  each,  we  con 
than  Indioite  which  ia  beat  snltsd  for  yoar  porpoae. 

X.  Y.  Z.— "Wa  do  not  see  any  advonb^te  in  permanently  bbieklM: 
out  any  light.      We  ahonld  obetract  it  where  i(  was  not  required. 

2.  The  curtain  we  ahoold  prefer  with  ringa,  to  slide  an  a  rod. 

3.  BiKelaw's  syatem  seams  well  adapted  tor   readily  aeoniing 
varied  effecta  ia  lighting. 

H.  Fahsons.— The  Secretary  to  the  Engliah  Comminioners  of  the 
Paris  Eihibitjon  of  1878  is,  we  believe,  Mr.  CunlifieOwen.    We 
have  not  aeen  any  annoanoement  of  the  offices  of  the  English 
Commissioner*  yat;  but  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Cimli(re  Owen, 
at  the  South  Kensington  Unseam,  would  probably  roaeh  him. 
W.  B, — We  have  no  doabt  that  moat  of  the  profeaalonal  anlarger* 
will  produoe  you  work  on  rough  drawiag  paper,  which  will  permit 
flnisiiing  in  crayons. 
J.  L.  S. — M.  Constant  died  early  'm  the  summer  of  last  year.     In 
~     ~3le  and  careful  experimentalist,  end 
BBwemeu  mena  aad  contributor, 
-The  dry  platea  yoa   meutinn  do  n 


him  photography  lost  a  valna 


require  a  long 

_. . „  ,_  for  wet  pintea.     Yon 

jViline  development,  which  they 
reqoin,  In  our  Yiab-Book  joat  issued,  on  page  126.  By 
managing  the  development  yoa  can  correct  over-exposure  if  the 
plale  ahow  symptoms  of  Ihe  oipoanre  having  been  longer  than 


..   _.    _       . .     that  a^ood  carbon 

print  ia  pcnnanent.  The  facts  which  you  mention  to  (he 
contrary  are  not  evidence  of  any  wont  of  pemaaenoy ;  they 
aimply  show  that  sach  a  picture  is  aot  indeatruotible.  The  bast 
picture  ot  any  kind  wnioh  can  be  prodooed  can  be  destroyed  It 
subjected  to  unfair  oonditians.  An  oil  paintinfr  or  an  eoamel  can 
ba  deelniyed.  An  oil  painting  would  blister  il  plsoed  for  montba 
in  hot  amuhiae.  We  oonaot  precisely  dedna  for  you  what  is 
induded  in  the  reepeotive  licences  granted  by  (he  Autotype 
Company ;  bat  they  will  douhtleea  do  so  If  yon  apply  to  Uubb. 
Btvtnl  Correvo  ndenle  ia  onr  naxt. 
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PHOTOaKAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  TBB  STODIO. 
Photooufbt  TiiBD*  EaoKtTiBo— Tbi  Soiinwia  Ehow- 
LIDOi  or  PBOToaBAPHBRa— How  TO  Uaki  !JBit.bia  Vauibb. 
Fholograpky  vtrtuf  Engravitiy. — When  will  ptioter*  io 
tfaii  ooaotrj  begin  fnllj  to  aadantEtiid  tba  advanUgeii 
pbotOffraplif  hsi  oonfaiied  npoD  tbem?  la  Fnnce  &d<I 
GerouDy  arlintii  bavii  baaa  for  Bome  tima  put  alire  to  thair 
iotan-Hta  by  umplojiDg  Ibe  camera,  iDdtnail  of  tba  oagravei, 
to  eop;  their  paintia^a;  bat  bera  \a  Graat  Bnlsia  it  wa« 
but  the  other  dnj  that  leave  wm  obtained  to  photoRrapb 
knd  publiab  wime  of  the  paiatings  in  the  Hojnl  Ac*dem;. 
BtitiBh  paiDters  allow  theiuBolvea  to  be  plagued  bj  plratea. 
kod  am  for  erdr  praoeeding  aifaiait  those  who  get  money  bj 
BDrreptitioiuly  oopjiog  theii  worku ;  yet  it  neems,  no  f»r. 
QSTei  to  have  occurred  to  painlen  io  England  to  take  the 
matter  ioto  their  own  hand  a,  and  inakeproGu  foi  them«:lTea. 
Jo  BerliD,  M  also  in  that  heailqnariar  fur  art.  Muniah,  very 
largH  aama  %n  paid  for  photugraphb^.u  Dlliur  even— of 
paiotingB ;    thirty   and  forty   Bbillingi   being    no   nnnaual 

frice  to  aak  for  large  unmounted  copies  of  paintiags.  The 
rm  of  (loupil  et  Cie.,  of  Ajuierea,  wbicb  employs  (for  it* 
BmBller  work,  at  any  rate)  the  Woodburytype  proceig,  or,  a< 
it  ia  there  termed,  the  photoglyptique  m-'thod.  also  dooa  a 
most  oxlenaive  buBineM  in  copying  artiBti'  pioCaret,  and 
MUing  the  prima  at  a  high  bgare.  Twenty  and  thirty 
fntoc*  iBBCommOQ  Ggar^  for  twalireaad  Gftaeaiacii  pictures 
by  good  painters,  Bad  when  it  ia  borne  in  mind  how  little 
tnoh  oopisi  ooat  to  print  and  prodnoe,  it  \t  evident  a  large 
■Drplus  ramaiaB  lor  the  artist  orowaar  oF  the  copyright.  A 
twelra-inoh  phutoiraph  mounted  oannot  o^st  mora  than  a 
fsw  pencF  to  prodnoe,  and  themfore  the  pnblio  are  asked 
thirty  or  forty  times  tha  outlay  that  ia  made.  It  is  only  the 
oUier  day  (hat  wa  saw  in  Loadou  a  photograph  of  this  sise- 
frkmed,  it  is  tiae,  but  very  simply  indeed — marked  at  thirt 
■billiugs,  and  we  have  lewon  to  baliere  that  a  large  Dumbt 
o(  such  pictures  are  sold.  It  was  one  of  Ooupil's  reproduc- 
tions, and  tba  work  of  a  inoilerQ  Frenoh  ariist.  If  wa  sal 
the  latter's  royalty  at  ton  shillings — and  it  is  probably  more, 
tbsD  Ina — an  edition  of  four  or  Gre  handred  would  realise  s 
oouple  of  huudred  ponnds,  while  (here  is  do  reason  why, 
with  agents  M  the  varioua  capilala,  a  popular  pictare  might 
not  be  sold  in  soma  tbouMods.  Thiire  ia  no  ooatly  outlay 
for  tngraving,  and  if  the  tints  are  oaty  saitahl  i  for  photo- 
gr^by.  a  tar  truer  refleotion  oF  tha  artiit's  original  worb  ii 
preBentad  if  photography  is  employed  in  its  vulgarisatioo. 
Owntlemun  interested  iu  ait,  after  a  visit  (o  the  Fr  uch  oi 
Oermau  capitals,  generally  oome   back  now-a-days  with  » 

SlarinK  acooant  ol  foreigo  photography,  and  daclaie  that  ii 
trent  Britain  thera  are  none  to  compare  with  the  phoiO' 
giaphsrs  abroftil  ia  regard  to  tha  skill  and  inlelligenct 
employrd  in  copying  pictnres.  Visitors  will  briog  back 
with  them  a  doana  sacb  photograpbio  sketches,  beoAaae  there 
is  Dotbiag  of  the  kind  to  be  purohased  in  this  oountry.  In 
this,  however,  like  must  basty  people,  thay  mistake  cause  foi 
effect.  Uiir  photographers  would  be  qiiiie  as  clear  m  tbeir 
loreigD  brethruo  in  such  work  if  they  only  had  it  to  do. 
The  mn«I  suooeMfui  by  far  of  all  who  have  tried  their  hands 
U  the  delicate  operation  of  oopyiag  paintings  by  photo- 
graphy was  Ur.  Bingham,  who  went  over  to  Paris  limply 
bdoaosa  there  wsj  do  work  of  the  kind  for  him  to  do  h 
Bnglaad  ;  and  his  firm  ia,  we  believe,  still  the  moat  noted  ii 
the  Frenoh  capital  for  producing  prints  of  this  natuie.  By 
teiuoD  of  the  large  amount  of  work  done  ia  this  way  at 
Pahs,  BbiHd,  Tianoa,  Munich,  Ac.,  theis  oanoot  be  a  doubt 
that  it  mUHt  be  lucritivH  to  the  ariists,  and  for  this  reasoi 
we  oommeud  Britiah  Artists  to  tarry  no  longer,  bat  to  folloi 
the  example  of  tbeir  other  brethren  in  Europe.  It  is  only 
a  vary  Gna  picture  indeed  that  will  bear  tlie  ciMt  ofengiaving, 
bat  any  hsppj  skntch  might  be  photographed  to  the  proGt 
of  ita  author,  who  would  not  f~'-    — "~  '    ' 

tion  too,  by  the  oopjiog  of  h 


Iht  Seitntifie  Knowledge  of  Photogrr^ihtrt. — It  is  a  pity 
photographers  are  not  better  chemists  :  they  would  then  be 
ihle  to  discern  mach  better  between  profitable  and  unprofit- 
able icvpBtigations.  Many  a  weary  hour  or  day  is  spent  Id 
trying  to  bring  about  oertain  ohauges,  which  a  more  ready 
knowledge  of  chemistry  would  have  shown  them  oonid  be 
iRected  io  the  siniptest  manner,  or  have  told  tham  waa, 
porhaps,  impossible,  Hany  who  ara  thus  ignorant  have 
vury  curious  ideas  about  aualyiis.  If  they  want  to  know  all 
nboiit  a  Ihiag,  it  is  only  necessary,  tbey  imagine,  to  ask  a 
cb*tmist  to  go  through  the  form  of  "analysiag,"  and  it  is 
done.  You  put  the  substance,  as  it  were,  into  a~  maobioa, 
0  the  baadlf;,  and  the  prodncts  fall  down  through  the 
Jet  pipe.  Nothinfr  is  too  abatruBe  to  get  at.  Yon  must 
ivitably  Gnd  out  all  about  a  thing  directly  yon  analyse  it. 
B  remember,  tome  yean  ago,  a  geotlemanin  a  great  atate 
of  mind  riaing  at  ooe  of  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  and,  with  adisplay  of  temper,  telling  the  members 
that  it  was  really  pitiable  photograpbera  did  not,  as  yet, 
know  how  silver  prints  could  be  piodncad  of  a  permanent 
character.  '*  For  goodness'  aakr.  let  ns  have  a  commission, 
and  lind  out  how  to  aeoura  durable  silver  prints,"  said  he, 
"  if  we  do  not  know  the  way  to  do  so  at  present  1  "  It  only 
wanted  a  commiartion  to  do  it.  he  thought,  aad  then  the 
whole  vexatious  business  would  bu  at  aa  end,  at  once  and 
for  ever.  He  would  have  treated  the  moon  in  the  same  way. 
probably,  and  aaked  to  have  that  analysed  if  it  had  worrieii 
him,  Indred,  there  is  nothing  that  a  obnmist  caauot  do,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  people.  The  scientific  man  has  only  to 
be  employed  upon  a  problem,  and  it  issolv«d  that  instant. 
They  don't  kni'W  how  he  goes  about  it,  nor  do  they  wish  to 
be  informed,  for  they  prafer  the  whole  outter  to  be  shrouded 
in  mystery.  They  can  then  believe  in  it,  heart  and  soul. 
They  don't  andsratand  such  things,  tbey  tell  yon,  and  they 
cannot  begin  now.  Whan  people  talk  tike  this,  wa  alwaya 
think  of  a  popular  deSnition  of  soieuoe  we  once  heai4. 
Science,  to  the  general  public,  is  adytbiog  yoo  can't  com- 
prebsnd  ;  directly  you  begin  to  naderstand  it,  it  oeaaaa 
to  be  science.  So  it  is  with  the  photographers  to  whom  we 
allude,  aad  some — even  of  the  clevereat — would  be  as  much 
taken  aback  to  learn  that  they  are  really  aoqaaintsd  with  a 
good  deal  of  elementary  science,  and  have  to  bring  scienti&c 
principles  to  bear  whenever  their  bath,  or  developer,  or 
printing  goes  wrong,  as  the  Bourgeoit  OenliUummt  waa, 
when  be  was  told  that  he  had  been  speaking  praae  all  his 

How  to  Make  Shellac  Famish. — Some  Bxperimsnta  have 
recently  beeo  made  by  M.  Pelli  on  disnolving  shellac  in 
alcohol.  The  reason  why  a  tarbid  liquid  is  usaally  the 
result  is  because  the  shellac  coutaiaa  about  four  per  cent,  of 
fatty  ink,  or  any  substance  which  remains  in  suapenaion. 
M,  relti  suggests  the  addition  to  the  solution  of  powdered 
chalk.  For  in  this  way  a  liquid  is  seen  red  vbiob  is  tbree- 
Fourthti  clear,  whilst  the  lower  portion  can  be  rapidly  filtered. 
['  prepamd  on  a  large  scale,  the  abellac  varnish  thos  pre- 
pared may  be  filter^  thrungh  felt.  Auotber  metboa  of 
preparing  shellac  soliitiun  is  to  sdd  to  it,  for  every  three 
parts  at  solution,  one  part  of  petroleum -ether.  In  this 
■ay  two  layers  of  solution  are  seemed,  the  upper  and 
light«r  coloired  layeis  oontaiaing  the  petroleum ---thur  with 
the  wax  dissolved  in  it.  Instead  of  petroleum -ether,  ordinary 
beniole  may  be  employed,  when  the  same  results  will  Im 
fatnisbed. 


U.  LAMBEBTB  INSTRUCTIONS  FOB  OARBON 
PRINTING. 
In  the  midst  of  the  disoassions  which  were  raised  at  to 
the  claims  of  U.  Lambert  in  oonn action  with  the  prooeases 
aasociated  with  his  name,  for  the  moBt  part  the  subject  of 
patent  protection,  do  ijuestion  was  ever  raiaed  aa  to  the 
great  sxill  and  capacity  of  U.  Lambert  persoaally,  or 
that  his  mode  of  working  theearbon  prooeas  VaaeiDguIarly 
Booceaif  ol  and  aatiefaotaj  in  result.     Whilst  he  proteoted 
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his  improYements  by  the  aid  of  the  patent  law,  he  was  no 
monopolist  of  his  knowledge  gained  by  experience.  One 
of  our  American  contemporaries  who  is  in  antagonism 
with  Mr.  Lambert  recently  published  his  instructions  to 
pupils  and  licensees,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
reader.  M.  Lambert,  referring  to  this  publication, 
endorsed  the  instructions  as  quite  correctly  given.  The 
patented  processes  are  of  course  only  available  to  licensees ; 
out  much  of  his  experience  will  be  found  of  value  to  all 
carbon  experimentousts.  We  shall  therefore  make  some 
extracts  from  these  instructions.  Here  are  his  instruc- 
tions for  carbon  manipulation  in  producing  what  he  terms 
chromotypes, 

**  Sensitize  the  purple  chromotype  tissue  in  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce  to  fifteen  ounces  of 
water,  with  ^re  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  pint ;  but  in 
hot  weather  use  a  weaker  solution  and  less  ammonia.  In 
very  hot  days  put  ice  in  or  under  your  bath,  and  dry  the 
tissue  in  a  cold  draught ;  and  as  soon  as  dry  enough  not 
to  be  tacky,  roll  the  tissue  and  put  it  in  a  tin  box.  Sensitize 
for  two  minutes  in  summer  and  three  minutes  in  winter. 
Use  the  Lambert  photometer  to  print  portraits  and  trans- 
parencies, and  the  actinometer  to  print  the  borders. 

'*  We  find,  on  vbiting  our  licensees*  studios,  that  there 
are  here  a  great  variety  of  bichromate  of  potash,  all  having 
different  strength.  With  the  majority  of  them  1^  to  2 
ounces  B.  P.  to  lOO  ounces  of  water  works  the  best  We 
advise  you  to  try  different  baths  of  different  strength 
with  the  bichromate  of  potash  you  use,  and  adopt  the  best 
adapted  to  your  negatives.  Too  strong  a  bath  will  give  you 
reticulations^  whilst  a  bath  too  weak  unll  give  you  no  half-tones, 
A  strong  bath  is  better  adapted  for  strong  negatives,  and 
a  weak  bath  is  preferable  to  print  from  weak  negatives. 

**  If  your  tissue  is  too  soluble,  thus  losing  half  tones  in 
development,  which  is  too  rapid,  sensitize  a  few  days 
before  using,  keeping  the  tissue  in  tin  box.  The  more 
ammonia  you  put  in  your  sensitizing  bath  the  quicker  the 
printing,  but  slower  the  development.  If  the  tissue  is 
dried  too  quick,  it  is  more  soluble ;  if  dried  too  slow,  it  is 
more  insoluble.  We  advise  you  to  heat  your  room  where 
you  dry  the  tissue,  if  it  is  either  damp  or  cold ;  a  current 
of  air  is  very  good  to  dry  the  tissue. 

**  Prepare  your  opal  or  plain  glass  by  rubbing  on  it  a 
solution  of  five  grains  of  wax  to  the  ounce  of  benzole :  then 
take  off  the  excess  by  rubbing  with  flannel,  and  polisn  with 
a  clean  flannel.  Gollodionize  with  collodion  (ether  six 
ounces,  alcohol  six  ounces,  and  one  drachm  of  pyroxyline). 
As  soon  as  evaporated,  immerse  in  water  until  the  water 
runs  evenly  on  it.  These  plates  can  be  kept  in  water  any 
length  of  time.  Place  the  pieces  of  tissue,  after  immersion 
in  cold  water,  on  the  plates  thus  prepared ;  after  throwing 
a  little  water  on,  cover  with  the  india-rubber  cloth, 
squeegee,  and  put  under  pressure  between  blotting-paper 
for  about  ten  minutes.  Squeegee  smoothly  at  first,  then 
heavily,  taking  care  not  to  stop  or  begin  on  the  print. 

"  Develop  in  a  fiat  dish.  W  hen  you  see  the  powder  dis- 
solving on  the  edges,  pull  the  paper  off,  taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  collodion ;  then  put  in  a  perpendicular  grooved 
bath,  at  a  temperature  of  from  85^^  to  100"  Fahr.  It  is 
advisable,  after  development,  to  immerse  in  alum  water 
([water  two  quarts,  alum  a  handful)  to  render  the  gelatine 
insoluble.  Wash,  dry,  and  then  spread  on  the  transfer 
paper  previously  soaked  in  warm  water.  While  yet  damp 
mount  on  cardboard  with  starch  paste,  and  as  soon  as  dry 
ptdl  off  from  the  glass  and  cut  them  ready  to  deliver. 
We  do  not  recommend  this  method  of  mounting  unless  a 
very  bright  gloss  is  required. 

*' The  best  way  to  mount  the  prints  is  to  lift  them  up  from 
the  glass,  when  dry,  under  water.  Cut  them,  and  mount 
with  starch  as  for  silver  prints ;  then  burnish.  This  is  the 
easiest  way,  and  gives  a  finer  gloss. 

Transparencies,  etc. 
*'  Albumenize  (as  for  negatives)  instead  of  waxing  your 
plates  for  transparencies,  then  collodtonize ;  the  prints  will 
jtick  better  totne  glass. 


''  Do  not  float,  but  immerse,  the  tissue  in  the  sensitiziiig 
bath  from  two  to  three  minutes.  As  soon  as  you  tee  the 
edges  of  the  tissue  turn  up,  it  is  well  sensitued.  Pass  a 
very  fine  sponge  on  the  face  of  the  tissue  so  as  to  prevent 
air-bubbles,  and  rub  off  the  whitish  powder  of  paper 
usually  adhering  to  it. 

<(  When  the  paper  is  hard  and  rolled^  roll  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  under  the  solution,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the 
solution  touches  every  part  of  the  tissue,  until  it  gets  flat. 
Never  touch  sensitized  paper  when  dry,  or  it  will  produce 
stains ;  never  touch,  neither,  the  face  of  any  unsensitized 
tissue  when  dry. 

"  Never  use  the  same  sensitizing  solution  over  two  or  three  times. 
The  tissue  when  wet  is  not  sensitive,  so  fear  no  light.  Dry 
your  tissue,  if  possible,  in  a  room  not  too  warm  and  not 
too  damp,  as  it  must  not  be  damp  or  horny  when  used. 
A  room  where  there  is  no  draught  is  the  best  adapted  to 
dry  the  paper.  The  drier  the  paper,  the  less  sensitive  : 
the  damper,  the  more  sensitive  ;  but  when  wet,  it  is  not 
sensitive  at  all. 

**  Only  sensitize  the  paper  a  few  days  before  being  used, 
as  after  a  time  sensitized  paper  is  neither  quite  so  soluble 
nor  so  sensitive,  and  requires  a  little  longer  exposure  and 
development  in  hot  and  dry  days;  but  in  winter  and 
damp  weather  it  is  the  contrary,  the  paper  becoming  more 
sensitive  on  account  of  the  dampness  of  the  air,  but  in 
winter  you  can  use  paper  one  week  to  twelve^  days  old. 
Place  a  glass  rod  on  the  front  edge  of  the  sensitizing  dish, 
over  which  draw  the  surface  and  back  of  the  tissue  upon 
removal  from  the  liquid,  to  take  off  all  excesses,  and  have 
an  evener  surface.  Always  use  p^ire  yellow  bees'-wax, 
not  the  prepared  white  kind  sold  by  chemists. 

"  After  coating  your  plate,  rub  repeatedly  (first  on  the 
length,  then  on  the  breadth  of  the  glass)  with  a  tuft  of 
papier  Joseph  (better  from  being  used  a  few  times ;  other 
substances,  in  absorbing  the  wax,  will  make  the  prints 
stick  to  the  glass)  until  the  benzole  is  completely  evapo- 
rated, which  you  will  perceive  by  feeling  a  resistance.  No 
other  pressure  than  the  weight  of  the  arm  must  be  used 
with  the  papier  Joseph,  which  can  be  used  indefinitely. 
Then  take  off  the  excess  of  wax  by  rubbing  heavily  with  a 
piece  of  fiannel  (which  you  can  use  indefinitely),  and  then 
polish  with  a  clean  piece  of  fiannel,  which  you  keep  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  plate  is  properly  waxed,  it  will  have, 
by  reflection,  a  veiled  appearance,  and  if  rubbed  with  the 
finger  will  give  a  resistance  and  grating  noise.  In  very 
hot  days  do  not  rub  too  hard  with  flannel,  as  the  wax, 
being  soft,  might  come  off.  Should  the  operation  not  be 
done  properly,  you  will  meet  with  the  following  acci- 
dents : — 'Fhe  print  will  not  adhere  to  the  glass  if  the  ex- 
cess of  wax  has  not  properly  been  taken  off  with  flannel ; 
the  print  will  stick  to  the  glass  if  not  enough  wax  has  been 
put  on  it,  or  if  too  much  has  been  rubbed  off. 

"  After  coUodionizing  the  glasses  (any  good  plain  collo- 
dion will  do),  let  them  dry  for  about  three  minutes  ;  then 
put  them  in  cold  water  until  there  are  no  greasy  lines  seen 
on  them.  In  cold  weather,  do  not  use  the  water  too  cold, 
as  the  film  would  have  a  tendency  to  peel  off.  Always  use 
faultless  glass,  and  in  preference  pot-metal  opal  glass. 
Roughen  the  edges  of  these  glasses,  or  the  collodion  might 
slip  off  from  them  in  washing.  If  you  use  common  glass 
instead  of  opal,  the  collodion  film  might  slip  from  the 
plate  when  placed  in  water,  unless  the  edges  have  been 
well  roughened. 

(7o  be  continued,) 


MR.  KARELINE'S  WORKS,  AND  WHAT  MAY  Bfi 
GATHERED  FROM  THEM 

BY  NORMAN  MACBETH,   A.R.SJL.* 

Although  the  photographer  can  never  lay  claim  to  any 
merit  in  the  formative  part  of  his  work  by  drawing,  and 
certain  other  high  departments  of  fine  art,  which  are  a 
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necessary  concomitant  of  the  painter,  who  has  to  represent 
his  own  individual  impressions  of  character — to  inyent  a 
style  and  produce  qualities  of  texture  and  colour  unlike 
nature  in  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  be  charmingly  like  in 
appearance  (some  comparisons  are  odious,  and  such  work 
as  we  have  now  indicated  should  never  enter  into  com- 

§  arisen  with  photographic  work  proper,  .which,  in  that 
epartment,  has  no  art  in  if,  being  purely  a  reflection 
through  the  lens),  yet  who  doej  not  see  what  a  boon  it  is, 
to  every  student  of  art  as  well  as  of  nature,  to  have  in  our 
hands  such  perfect  translation  of  facts  as  we  have  had 
presented  to  our  notice  so  recently  ?  However,  there  are 
corruptions  in  every  art,  and  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  de- 
plored in  photography  as  the  now  too-  common  habit  of 
working  on  the  negative,  destroying  surfaces,  and  thereby 
losing  aU  that  is  so  real  and  authentic. 

I  fear,  however,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  renuncia- 
tion of  working  on  the  negative  so  long  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  lights,  and  in  particular  of  skin,  is  not 
better  manifested  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  light  and  half-light  (the  latter  being  the  region  of 
colour)  wheve  the  development  comes  most  short. 

I  have  no  objection  to  any  amount  of  skill  or  art  being 
rendered  on  a  positive,  if  people  will  prefer  them,  but  let 
them  be  classed  as  what  they  really  become — photographic 
art-miniatures.  I  maintain  that  it  shows  a  weakness  in 
the  photographer  when  he  has  recourse  to  this  practice 
with  a  view  to  make  up  deficiences  which  both  he  and  the 
public  are  fully  conscious  of.  It  is  the  apparent  absence 
of  this  in  Mr.  Kareline*s  work  which  forces  me  to  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  his  productions,  fully  demons 
strating  that  the  faintest  light  lying  in  the  deepest  shade 
may  be  secured,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest 
lights,  even  in  sunlignt,  are  kept  free  from  solarization, 
and  are  consequently  vigorous. 

I  should  like  to  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  topic,  as  one 
of  the  things  in  particular  from  which  we  may  gather 
much,  as  expounded  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Kareline.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  danger  into  which  many  photographers 
run  appears  to  me  to  be  the  notion  that  strong  relief  is  of 
the  highest  and  only  excellence  ;  and,  either  unconsciously 
or  through  inexperience,  the  tendency,  by  modelling  on 
the  negative,  is  to  go  to  excess  with  it,  changing  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  skin  into  the  appearance  of  the 
sitter^s  face  having  been  oiled,  or  producing  the  appearance 
of  a  white  porcelain  surface,  giving  no  representation  of  the 
individual's  complexion. 

It  is  a  complete  fallacy  to  suppose  that  such  work, 
seeing  that  at  its  best  it  is  but  mongrel  in  character,  will 
ever  attain  to  be  classed  as  high  art.  Fine  it  is,  if  mere 
minuteness  be  considered  of  the  right  kind.  It  is  not 
in  that  sense,  however,  that  fine  art  is  to  be  considered, 
for  in  painting — as  a  representative  art— mere  fineness  is 
not  regarded  as  good  art,  but  rather  otherwise— as  poor 
and  vulgar ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  roughness,  the  other 
extreme,  is  not  regarded  as  of  itself  an  excellence.  It  is 
the  amount  of  truth  which  is  imagined  by  surface- 
rendering,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  suggestive,  which 
constitutes  the  excellence  of  such  manipulation ;  and  if 
that  be  difficult  in  large  work  with  the  painter,  how  much 
more  difficult  and  precarious  must  it  oe  for  the  photo- 
grapher, who  attempts  such  expressive  work  on  surfaces 
much  more  minute !  Photographic  work  in  itself  is  not 
representative:  it  is  the  most  positively  realistic  mani- 
festation of  a  pure  reflection,  and  should  infallibly  present 
nothing  beyond  what  is  before  the  instrument,  except 
what  may  be  treated  by  light  on  the  positive.  It  will 
take  some  time  before  the  public  will  see  the  importance 
and  force  of  this ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  photographer 
to  pursue  the  most  legitimate  methods  of  production 
which  are  in  strict  accordance  with  its  owa  scientific 
bearing;  for,  rest  assured,  the  more  perfect  a  transcript  of 
nature  can  be  made  through  photography — t.e.,  by  tight 
and  chemical  development,  withoat  eztraneooa  aid— the 


more  will  it  be  confided  in  as  an  auxiliary  to  art,  and  be 
highly  prized  under  any  circumstances,  but  more  especially 
when  parties  who  have  been  photographed  shall  have 
ceased  to  live. 

Having  thus  analyzed  and  pointed  out  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Kareline's  prize  work,  I  shall  now  rapidly  glance  at  some 
of  the  rest  of  his  works,  differing  from  this  in  character. 
Mr.  Kareline  forwarded  above  twenty  separate  frames, 
besides  two  portfolios  containing  smaller  works,  all  giving 
full  scope  of  judging  his  general  capabilities  as  a  photo- 
grapher. His '»  Portrait  of  Platonoff  "  (No.  776)  is,  per- 
haps,  the  best  specimen  of  portraiture  proper  which  he 
has  sent  to  the  Exhibition.  The  subject  is  not  placed  in 
sunlight.  The  white  dress  is  managed  with  much  breadth 
of  effect,  the  position  is  simple  but  vigorous  in  action,  the 
character  strong  and  well  sustained,  and  the  tone  of  the 
fiesh  (especially  in  the  arms)  is  finely  realised,  and  that,  I 
have  no  doubt,  through  much  judgment.  This,  of  all  his 
works,  is  the  least  photographic  in  appearance.  The 
accessories  are  very  simple,  and  the  aspect  of  the  portrait 
is  altogether  not  unlike  those  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

I  have  already  made  reference  to  Mr.  Kareline's  own 
portrait  (No.  800).  It  was  taken  in  the  open  air,  in 
sunlight.  He  ?s  standing  with  a  sketch-book  in  hand, 
looking  for  an  idea.  He  has  on  a  black  felt  hat,  which 
casts  a  broad  shadow  over  the  face.  A  plaid  over  the 
right  shoulder  is  relieved  by  the  shadow  of  some  dark 
space,  like  a  door,  while  the  black  hat  is  relieved  by  a 
wall  of  broken  plaster  in  sunlight  I  should  have  liked 
this  head  to  have  been  a  little  farther  up  in  the  light, 
preventing  the  lateral  line  of  the  door  from  affecting  the 
repose  of  the  head.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  I 
humbly  think  Mr.  Kareline  should  guard  against,  for 
apparently  in  several  of  his  works  extraneous  objects  of 
no  important  bearing  on  the  subject  are  permitted  to 
molest  much  beauty.  For  instance,  in  a  place  in  one  of 
his  pictures,  where  a  party  play  at  blindman^s  buff,  the 
elegance  of  design  in  the  figures  which  compose  the  group 
is  completely  marred  by  the  framework  of  screens  and 
windows  in  the  background,  constituting  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

I  find  these  defects  in  several  of  his  works,  which  are 
very  painful  to  the  eye.  There  is  one  cabinet  portrait 
(No.  488)  in  which  the  gentleman  is  seated  at  a  table 
running  parallel  to  the  base,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  of  the  picture,  without  being  softened  or  counteracted 
by  objects  lying  more  or  less  acute.  This  portrait  of  him- 
self is,  apart  from  the  objection  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  a  fine  specijien  of  the  kind  of  work  which  I 
imagine  Mr.  Kareline  will  yet  do  wonders  iu  ;  and  I  would 
strongly  recommend  him  to  pursue  this  walk  as  unques- 
tionably that  wherein  his  strength  lies.  This  picture  is 
certainly  the  finest  illustration  of  his  power  in  develop- 
ment. The  completeness  of  forms  in  shadow  are  very 
admirable,  showing  Mr.  Kareline  equally  master  of  shadow 
as  well  as  of  light. 

Before  closing,  I  must  call  attention  to  Mr.  Kareline's 
cabinet  portraits.  They  are  very  excellent  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  many  of  the  qualities  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
such  as  still  life ;  but  his  employment  and  treatment  of 
such,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  does  so  in  this  depart- 
ment of  portraiture,  is  what  I  would  take  most  exception 
to.  I  think  there  is  too  much  attempted.  Of  course  the 
figures  in  every  case  are  well  arranged,  full  of  purpose, 
and  completely  developed;  but  there  is  a  profusion  of 
ornament  and  furniture  which,  although  common  to  cabinet 
works,  yel  (such  as  is  here  employed)  to  a  degree  swamps 
and  absorbs  all  human  interest  by  their  attractive  forms, 
and  in  some  instances  by  their  light  and  spotted  appearance 
is  apt  to  give  the  whole  work  a  very  meretricious  look. 

Apart  from  this,  some  of  Mr.  Kareline's  cabinet  portraits 
are  very  fine,  as  I  have  said,  both  in  arrangement  and 
feeling,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  seldom  or  ever  do  we  see 
anything  in  them  like  defective  and  imperfect  sitting, 
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which  all  the  more  presses  upon  me  the  coDvictioQ  that 
they  are  very  short  in  exposure.  His  finest  cabinet  por- 
trait, I  think,  was  the  Portrait  of  Mrs  KistkDff  (No.  242). 
The  ladylike  character  of  this  subject  is  beautifully 
worked  out.  The  accessories  in  the  picture  are  much 
quieter,  and  the  never-failing  mirror  again  successfully 
produces  the  lady  in  profile.  If  I  raijirht  make  a  sug- 
gestion,  I  would  recommend  Mr.  Kareline  to  make  a  com 

Elete  change  in  his  orniments  and  furniture,  because 
owever  varied  they  may  be  treated  in  arrangement,  yet 
eyentually  these  objects  always  cropping  up  will  cease  to 
charm,  and  become  very  stale.  I  think  there  is  notbin^f 
like  the  adaptation  of  accessories  belonging  to  the  individual 
who  sits  for  his  portrait,  if  we  could  only  get  the  use  of 
them,  but  this  is  not  always  convenient. 

1  close  by  remarking  that  the  lady's  dress  in  this  cabinet 
portrait  is  the  most  perfect  development  of  a  light  dress 
which  I  have  seen,  and  the  tone  of  the  picture  through- 
out, I  aqpL  certain,  will  not  easily,  if  ever,  be  excelled  in 
black  and  white. 


THEORY  OF  THE  HORIZONTAL  PHOTO-HELIO- 
SRAPH,  INCLUDING  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 
THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SOLAR  PA- 
RALLAX BY  MEANS  OF  TRANSITS  OF  VENUS. 

BT  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  HARKNESS,  U.S.  NAVY.* 

The  term  **  Horizontal  Photo-heliograph  "  is  used  to  desig- 
nate that  form  of  photo-heliograph  which,  it  is  believed,  was 
first  employed  by  the  late  Professor  Winlock,  and  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  fixed  telescope,  whose  optical  axis 
is  accurately  horizontal  and  in  the  meridian,  and  whose 
objective  is  directed  towards  the  same  side  of  the  zenith  as 
the  elevated  pole ;  the  Bun*s  rays  being  reflected  into  the 
telescope  by  a  suitable  heliostat.  The  sensitive  plate  for 
the  reception  of  the  photographic  image  is,  of  course, 
situated  at  the  chemical  focus  of  the  telescope,  the  plane 
of  the  plate  being  perpendicular  to,  and  its  centre 
coinciding  with,  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope. 

The  heliostat  mirror  consists  of  a  piece  of  highly- 
polished  ^but  unsilvered)  glass,  whose  two  surfaces  make  an 
angle  of  about  sixty  minutes  with  each  other.  The  front 
surface  is  worked  as  truly  plane  as  possible,  and  serves  to 
reflect  the  solar  rays  through  the  object-glass  to  the  pho- 
tographic plate.  In  working  the  back  surface,  no  par- 
ticular paios  are  taken  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  inclination 
to  the  iront  surface,  any  light  reflected  from  it  is  thrown 
entirely  away  from  the  photographic  plate.  The  object- 
glass  is  corrected  for  the  chemical,  and  not  for  the  visual 
raya  The  distance  between  the  object-glass  and  mirror  is 
made  as  small  as  possible,  consistently  with  keepmg  the 
latter  clear  of  the  shadow  of  the  former.  The  sensitive 
surface  of  the  photographic  plate  faces  the  object-glass, 
while  the  rays  from  the  sun  are  reflected  by  the  mirror 
through  the  object-glass,  and  after  traversing  the  reticule 
they  form  an  image  upon  the  photographic  plate. 

The  reticule  consists  of  a  system  of  squares  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  two  systems  of  very  fine  straight  lines, 
which  are  drawn  upon  one  side  of,  and  respectively  parallel 
to,  the  edges  of  a  thin  square  plate  of  piano-parallel  glass. 
In  each  of  these  linear  systems  the  number  of  lines  is  odd, 
and  the  middle  line  is  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the 
plate.  This  reticule  is  fixed  with  its  ruled  surface  toward, 
parallel  to,  and  two  or  three  millimeters  dLstaot  from,  the 
sensitive  surface  of  the  photographic  plate.  Moreover,  one 
of  the  two  systems  of  lines  is  set  as  nearly  as  possible  ver- 
tical, and  its  iucUuation  is  accurately  determined  ;  and,  to 
render  assurance  doubly  sure,  a  plumb-line,  consisting  of 
a  silver  wire  about  0*05' of  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  is  sus- 
pended between  the  reticule  and  the  photographic  plate,  in 
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such  a  position  that  it  may  hang  freely,  and  at  the 
time  be  very  nearly  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  throaffh 
the  centres  of  the  reticule  and  object-glass.    As  the  light 
from  the  object-glass  traverses    the  reticule  before    it 
reaches  the  photographic  plate,  the  shadow,  both  of  the 
reticule  and  of  the  plumb-line,  is  impressed  upon  every 
picture  taken  with  the  apoaratus  ;  and  thus  three  different 
ends  are  gained  r  first,  by  comparing  the  squares  of  the 
reticule  with  the  corresponding  ones  upon  the  picture, 
everything  relating  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  collodion  caa 
be  determined;  secondly,  the  impression  of  the  plumb- 
line,  and  also  that  of  the  vertical  lines,  furnishes  npon 
each  picture  a  fixed  direction  from  which  to  measure  angles 
of  position ;   and,  thirdly,  the  intersection  of  the  middle 
vertical  with  the  middle  horizontal  line  furnishes  a  fixed 
point,  which  in  the  paper  is  designated  as  the  centre  of  the 
plate.     To  determine  the  zenith  distance  and  azimuth  of 
this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  zenith  distance 
and  azimuth  of  the  corresponding  point  of  the  reticoley 
as  seen  from  the  second   principal  point  of  the  object- 
glass.     For  that  purpose,  the  mirror  is  temporarily  re- 
moved, and  a  transit  instrument  is  set  up  in  front  of  the 
object-glass  in  prolongation  of  its  axis.     The  object-glass 
thus  becomes  a  collia;ator  to    the  transit    instrument, 
through  the  eyepiece  of  which  the  lines  of  the  reticule 
may  be  observed  as  if  they  were  at  an  infinite  distance. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  as  the  reticule  is 
slightly  inside  the  visual  focus  of  the  object-glass,  it  is  not 
generally  possible  to  obtain  perfectly  distinct  vision  of  its 
lines  and  of  the  wires  of  the  transit  at  the  same  time. 
This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  marking  the  intersection  of 
the  middle  vertical  and   middle  horizontal  lines  of   the 
reticule  in   such  a  distinct  manner  that  the  slight  mal- 
adjustment of  focus  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  seen. 
Then,  by  means  of  the  transit,  the  reticule  is  adjusted  so 
that  the  point  in  question  is  very  approximately  in  the 
meridian,  and  at  a  zenith   distance   of  ninety   degrees. 
Finally,  the  exact  azimuth  and  zenith  distance  of  the  point 
are  measured. 

The  remainder  of  Professor  Harkness^s  paper,   which 
will  probably  be  given  in  extenso  in  the  Mitioira  of  the 
Society,  is  occupied  with  a  full  and  detailed  explanation, 
with  diagrams,  of  the  principle  of  the  instrument,  and  of 
the  models  of  measurement  of  the  photographs. 


NOTES    ON   PHOTOGRAPHIC    CHEMICALS,  AND 
THEIR  ADULTERAIION. 

BY     W.     W.  STODDART,    F.C.S.,    ETC.* 

The  following  notes  arose  from  some  anomalous  result'* 
that  had  been  observed  by  the  author  of  the  paper  while 
making  some  photographic  experiments.  it  seems 
probable  that  chemical  purity  alone,  however  important,  is 
not  all  that  is  actually  necessary  for  the  highest  state  of 
photographic  manipulation.  The  purity  of  the  different 
reagents  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  chemist,  but  is 
even  more  so  to  the  photographer.  Sometimes  the  latter 
finds  a  difference  in  the  working  of  baths  and  solutions, 
that  chemistry  alone  cannot  explain,  and  very  often  remains 
a  mystery.  1  he  object  was  to  show  to  the  Society  that 
j9A^«ical  properties  have  to  be  remembered,  as  well  as  the 
chemical.  Most,  if  not  all,  crystals  (especially  when  in  a 
state  of  fine  division)  are  affected  by  every  ray  of  light 
having  actinic  power  that  tails  upon  them,  a  fact  that  is 
not  often  sufficiently  alluded  to  in  manuals  and  other  works 
on  photographic  science.  To  prove  that  this  curious  fact 
is  not  mere  theory,  Mr.  Stoddart  exhibited  several  experi- 
ments, the  most  striking  of  which  was  the  exposure  of  five 
or  bix  simple  substances  to  the  light  of  magnesium  ribbon. 
After  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  the  room  was  darkened. 
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On  opening  the  box,  the  di£Ferent  aabstanoes  were  Been  in 
an  intense  state  of  vibration,  so  rapid  as  to  give  forth  a 
yivid  light,  having  different  coloar  according  to  the  rate  and 
power  of  the  waves.  On  examination  it  was  found  that 
only  the  external  particles,  or  those  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  magiiesiam  light,. were  affected.  When  they  were 
removed  the  anderlying  particles  were  perfectly  quiescent 
and  d  irk.  The  light  evolved  in  this  remarkable  manner 
continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  so  bright  that 
it  could  be  seen  all  over  the  room. 

Experiments  were  next  describe  J,  pointing  out  what 
portion  of  the  spectrum  contained  the  greatest  quantity 
of  actinism,  and  also  proving  its  presence  in  the  invisible 
rays  by  reducing  their  rate  of  vibration,  and  so  rendering 
them  appreciable  by  the  human  eye. 

The  speaker  then  exhibited  some  samples  of  reagents 
that  had  been  sent  to  him  for  analysis,  and  fully  explained 
the  most  simple  methods  of  ascertaining  their  purity  or 
impurity.  The  first  was  some  distilled  water  that  had 
been  purchased  that  morning.  It  was  found  to  be  free 
from  all  solids — as  sulphates,  nitrates,  carbonates,  and 
ehloridet— but  contained  a  large  proportion  of  ammonia, 
which)  being  volatile,  had  p&ssed  over  with  the  condensed 
steam.  This  was  instantly  detected  by  Nessler's  delicate 
test,  which  showed  by  the  colouration  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammonia  was  present.  The  necessity  was  thus 
shown  of  throwing  away  the  first  portion  of  the  dis- 
tillate that  comes  over,  and  which  of  course  contains  those 
things  in  the  original  water  that  are  volatile.  It  may  be 
that  the  presence  of  ammonia  would  account  for  many  of 
those  unaccountable  occurrences  before .  alluded  to.  It 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  smell  or  taste,  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  small  amount ;  yet  the  reaction  was  so 
strong  as  to  cause  a  great  disturbance  on  the  Nessler, 
although  the  quantity  in  the  sample  present  did  not  exceed 
two  or  three  parts  in  every  million. 

Some  samples  of  glacial  acetic  acid  were  shown  to  con- 
tain traces  of  lead,  copper,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and 
sulphurous  acid.  In  one  was  manifested  an  empyreumatic 
tarry  matter,  that  separated  when  neutralized  with  am- 
monia. The  sulphurous  acid  was  detected  by  the  evolution 
of  nascent  hydrogen,  a  very  pretty,  although  well-known 
method.  To  some  of  the  acetic  acid  was  added  some  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  zinc.  In  the  mouth  of  the 
glass  fiiask  was  placed  some  moistened  lead  test-paper. 
The  sulphurous  acid  present  was  decomposed  into  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  which  announced  itself  by  discolouring 
the  lead  paper. 

A  sample  of  gallic  acid  ^as  shown  by  means  of  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  to  contain  a  trace  of  tannic  acid.  An 
apparently  pure  specimen  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  placed 
upon  the  table  that  was  adulterated  with  saltpetre  to  the 
extent  of  ten  per  cent.  The  only  correct  mode  of  testing 
the  nitrate  is  by  quantitative  analysis,  and  thereby  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  oxide  of  silver. 

Iodide  of  zinc  in  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  iodate  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  are  not  uncommon.  A  Continental  sample 
of  the  latter  was  exhibited.  The  impurity  is  easily 
detected  by  a  little  tartaric  acid  and  starch  solution.  U 
any  iodide  be  present,  it  is  quickly  detected  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  well-kno¥m  blue  colour. 

A  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  examined,  and 
proved  to  be  mixed  with  sulphate. 


THE  IODIZING  OF  COLLODION  WITH  ANILINE 

SALTS. 

BY  MIC.  EDER  AND  TOTH.* 

Tbs  idea  to  employ  organic  iodides  and  bromides  for  sen- 
sitizing negative  collodion  is  already  an  old  one.    Yon 
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Monckhoven  was  the  most  fortunate  experimenter  in  this 
direction,  that  gentleman  recommending  the  employment 
of  iodide  and  bromide  of  ethylamine  for  the  purpose. 
The  observation  that  iodide  of  ammonium  forms,  on  mix- 
ture with  alcohol,  iodide  of  ethylamine  after  the  action  has 
continued  some  time,  and  that,  therefore,  a  collodion 
treated  with  this  salt  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  ripe  material, 
supported  this  recommendation  of  Monckhoven.  The 
production  of  iodide  of  ethylamine  is,  however,  connected 
with  many  difiiculties,  and  altogether  its  introduction  into 
practical  use  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  This  interesting 
result,  however,  which  the  alcoholamines  of  the  series  of 
fatty  acids  furnished  as  iodizing  salts,  caused  us  to  under- 
take an  investigation  with  the  amines  of  the  benzole 
series. 

We  chose  aniline,  the  prototype  of  the  above  mentioned 
series,  as  the  starting  pomt  of  our  research  ;  it  possesses, 
as  its  salts  do  in  a  much  less  degree,  the  quality  of  being 
able  to  absorb  bromine  and  iodine.  Hydro-iodidate  and 
hvdro-bromate  of  aniline  was  produced  by  taking  sulphate 
of  aniline  (three  parts),  and  iodide  of  potassium  (three 
parts),  and  bromide  of  potassium  (two  partsV  and  dissolving 
them  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  aading  alcohol  to 
the  solution.  The  filtrate  of  crystalline  precipitate  (salt- 
petre) yielded,  after  evaporation  on  a  water  bath,  long  and 
only  slightly  tinted  needles  of  the  aniline  salt. 

With  these  we  prepared  two  collodions : — 1.  One  iodized 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  4*0  grammes  of  hydro-iodate  of 
aniline  in  50  grammes  of  alcohol  with  twice  its  volume  of 
normal  collo(Son,  which  had  been  prepared  with  two  per 
cent,  of  pyroxiline.  2.  A  second,  bromo-iodized,  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  3*4  grammes  of  hydro-iodate,  and  0*5 
grammes  of  hydro-bromate  of  aniline  in  50  grammes  of 
alcohol. 

The  collodions  became  strongly  coloured,  after  mixing,  of 
a  golden-yellow  tint,  and  they  contained  the  same  propor- 
tion of  iodine  and  bromine  as  an  ordinary  negative  collo- 
dion. Both  of  them,  however,  gave  unfavourable  results. 
The  films,  when  sensitized  in  a  ten  per  cent,  silver  bath, 
were  uniform  enough  in  character,  but  yielded  thin  and 
very  flat  pictures.  The  exposure  necessary  was,  all  things 
considered,  longer  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  collodion. 
As  was  fully  to  be  expected  from  the  decomposable 
character  of  aniline  compounds,  the  aniline  collodions 
were  prone  to  rapid  decomposition,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  they  became  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

We  communicate  these  results,  unfruitful  as  they  appa- 
rently are,  because  they  add  to  our  knowledge  of  collodion 
and  iodizers. 


SBLLDia  Allsobd  Indbobnt  r*H0T00RAPH8.— a  few  days 
ago,  at  Soathwark,  Loais  Flowers,  18,  a  German  Jew^  was 
charged  by  the  police  with  selling  photographs  of  an  indecent 
nature  in  the  Nf^w  Cat,  Lambeth.  William  Melville,  226  L,  said 
he  was  on  duty  in  the  New  Cat  on  the  previoas  afternoon,  when 
ne  saw  the  prisoner  go  ap  to  a  gentleman,  take  some  photographs 
from  his  pocket,  and  offer  them  for  sale.  From  what  the  gentle- 
man told  him  he  went  np  to  the  prisoner  and  took  from  h^m 
several  photographs  which  he  considered  to  be  indecent    The 

Prisoner  then  went  to  a  barrow  on  which  he  had  many  others  of  a 
MS  indecent  nature.  Mr.  Safford,  the  Chief  Clerk,  said  that 
these  photographs  were  similar  to  some  seized  by  the  police  on  the 
same  spot  aboat  two  years  ago.  It  was  shown  that  they  were 
copies  of  French  pictures  exposed  in  the  GaUeries.  Mr.  Partridfi;e 
was  of  opinion  that  some  of  those  first  seized  by  the  constabw, 
and  which  the  prUoner  had  offered  for  sale,  were  very  indecent, 
bat  still  he  did  not  think  that  they  came  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  He  required  the  prisoner,  however,  to 
enter  into  his  recogoisances  to  come  up  for  jadgment  when  called 
upon,  and  directed  the  police  to  keep  possession  of  the  photographs. 
Inspector  Whiting,  L  Division,  who  had  them  in  his  charge, 
shortly  announced  that  the  prisoner  had  consented  to  have  them 
destroyed.  Mr.  Partridge  requested  the  inspector  to  see  that  they 
were. 
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VIOLET  LIGHT  FOR  STUDIOS. 
A  FEW  weeks  ago,  referring  to  M.  Scottelari^s  proposal  to 
secare  increased  chemioal  action  by  glazmg  photographic 
studios  with  violet  glass,  we  pointed  out  the  faUacy  upon 
which  we  conceited  his  proposal  was  based,  showing  that 
white  glass  transmitted  all  the  solar  rays,  violet  as  well  as 
others,  and  that  violet  glass  e£Fected  no  more.  M.  Scot- 
telari,  referring  to  oar  remarks,  writes  to  the  Moniteur  'h  la 
Photographie  as  follows : — 

**8iR, — In  its  impression  of  the  5th  January,  the 
Photographic  News  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment 
tending  to  prove  that  under  violet  glass  photographic 
printing  goes  on  more  slowly.  Although  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiment  alluded  to  are  altogether 
different  to  those  upon  which  I  have  based  my  system 
of  lighting  studios,  I  have  still  every  reason  to  beUeve  that 
the  result  would  have  been,  even  in  this  case,  favourable 
to  violet  light,  if  only  the  experiment  had  been  made  in  a 
moree  complete  fai*hion.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  very  impartial  author  of  the  article  asks  his 
readers  to  un  iertake  on  their  part  further  experiments  on 
the  subject.  Here,  then,  is  an  experiment  whichi  would 
recommend ;  it  is  of  an  elementary  character,  and  quite 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Let  a  ray  of  sunlight  penetrate  a 
darkened  room,  the  ray  coming  in  through  a  tiny  slit  in  the 
shutter.  In  the  passage  of  this  ray  interpose  a  prism.  L/pon 
a  screen  placed  at  a  certain  distance  will  be  perceived  the 
beautiful  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  if  the  experimenter  will 
now  place  against  the  screen  a  sheet  of  sensitized  paper  or 
any  other  sensitive  surface,  he  will  soon  find  out  the  supe- 
riority of  the  violet  rays  in  respect  to  its  chemical  action. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  honourable  experimenter  in 
England,  whose  results  have  been  given  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  will  make  it  a  pleasure  to  repeat  this  expe- 
riment, and  to  communicate  his  results.     Will  you  agree, 

&C.,  SCOTTELARI." 

M.  Scottelari  states  here,  correctly  enough,  what  is  well 
known  to  all  students  and  experimentalists  in  the  science 
of  light.  That  the  violet  ray  is  the  most  chemically  active 
no  oae  will  dispute,  and  a  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum 
will,  of  course,  readily  demonstrate  this.  But  if,  instead  of 
decomposing  the  beam  of  light  by  means  of  a  prism, 
M.  Scottelari  will  receive  the  entirety  of  it  upon  a  sensitive 
surface,  he  will  find  the  whole  will  produce  as  much 
chemical  result  as  did  the  violet  ray  when  separated  by  a 
prism  from  the  other  rays. 

The  case  carefully  examined  is  really  a  very  simple  one. 
A  window  glazed  with  white  glass  transmits  the  whole  of 
the  solar  rays  which  reach  it,  the  violet  amongst  the  rest, 
A  window  of  the  same  size  glazed  with  violet  glass  would 
transmit  one-seventh  part  of  the  rays  reaching  it,  and 
these  the  violet  or  active  rays ;  bat  it  would  not  transmit 


a  single  violet  ray  more  than  the  other  window.  Hence, 
unless  it  be  argued  that  the  other  rays  which  are  contained 
in  white  light  are  absolutely  obstructive,  no  more  actinic 
power  could  be  transmitted  by  the  second  window  than  by 
the  first.  That  is  the  point  to  be  demoustrated  in  aid  of 
M.  Scottelari's  position,  namely,  that  the  presence  of  the 
other  elements  of  white  light,  besides  the  violet  ray,  are 
not  simply  inactive  chemically,  but  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely obstructive  or  destructive  to  the  chemical  action  of 
the  violet  ray.  Such  a  theory  was,  we  know,  held  by 
some  of  the  old  experimentalists,  some  of  whom  manifested 
a  tendency  to  transcendentalism  in  relation  to  the  new 
science  of  light ;  but  general  experience  has  simply 
proved  that  the  non-actinic  rays  are  inactive,  or  at  least 
inactive  upon  the  sensitive  surfaces  which  have  been 
hitherto  discovered. 

And  in  referring  to  the  chemical  activity  of  light  it 
must  always  be  estimated  in  relation  to  the  sensitive  sur- 
faces which  science  has  so  far  discovered.  Hitherto, 
with  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  and  the  chromic  compounds 
known  in  photography,  the  violet  ray  is  active,  and  the 
yellow  ray  without  action  ;  but,  according  to  Draper  and 
others,  all  the  rays  probably  possess  photogenic  power  on 
some  substances.  It  is  possible  that  M.  Scottelari  may 
have  evidence  to  show  that  the  yellow  and  other  rays, 
except  violet,  have  an  antagonistic  influence,  and  obstruct 
the  action  of  the  violet  ray  on  bromo-iodide  of  silver. 
And  if  this  be  so,  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  direct  ex- 
periment. Such  a  demonstration  would  lead  to  other 
important  results,  and  suggest  a  revolution  in  the  dark 
room,  which,  being  generally  illuminated  with  yellow 
light,  should  tend  to  obliterate  the  image  which  had  been 
impressed  by  violet  light  when  a  plate  was  exposed  for 
the  purpose  of  development. 

When  M.  Scottelari  referred  to  his  experience  with  a 
studio  lighted  through  violet  glass  as  giving  decidedly  . 
better  and  quicker  results,  we  were  constrained  to  believe 
that  he  was  under  some  illusion,  induced  by  a  mistaken 
preconception  of  theoretical  considerations ;  but  courtesy 
demanded  acceptation  of  his  facts.  When,  however,  he 
refers  us,  for  confirmation  of  his  position,  to  experiments 
which  we  and  others  have  tried  many  years  ago,  we  feel 
bound  to  point  out  the  fact  that  these  experiments  do  not 
justify  his  conclusion  that  the  violet  rays  of  a  given 
amount  of  white  light  effect  more  work  than  the  whole  of 
the  white  light  containing  those  violet  rays. 


MORE  ABOUT  VIOLET  GLASS. 
Mr.  Gaffield  has  recently  made  the  experiment  of  expos- 
ing a  sensitive  bromo- iodized  plate  under  violet  glass,  and 
finds  the  result  similar  to  that  on  chloride  of  silver.     He 
says : — 

**  I  made  the  experiment  with  Mr.  Marshall  in  his 
photographic  rooms  a  few  days  ago,  by  placing  a  li^ht 
shade  of  violet  glass  and  a  colourless  glass  side  by  side 
over  a  wet,  sensitized  plate,  and  then  exposing  it  to  light 
for  about  a  second  by  pulling  out  the  slide  of  the  shield,  and 
pushing  it  back  again  immediately.  The  result  showed, 
just  as  I  had  expected,  the  fallacy  of  the  claims  of 
M.  Scotel  ari.  The  plate  under  the  colourless  glass  was 
darkened  much  more  sensibly  than  the  portion  under  the 
violet,  thus  proving  the  inferiority  of  the  latter,  which  cut 
off  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  chemical  rays. 

**  From  all  that  I  can  learn  from  intelligent  photographers 
and  photographic  journals,  it  is  a  most  surprising  thing 
that  in  France,  a  country  so  advanced  in  scientific  know- 
ledge, any  company  of  photographers  could  be  found  to 
give  audience  to  the  singular  and  oft-refuted  claims  made 
by  M.  Scotellari. 

**  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  violet  or  other  coloured 
screens  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  cutting  off  too 
much,  or  in  making  an  even  diffusion  of  light  upon  the 
face  of  the  sitter ;  but  it  never  can  be  true,  while  two  from 
six  leave  a  less  nomber  than  dx,  that  the  cutting  off  of  a 
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third,  or  any  fraotion,  of  the  chemical  rays  of  sanlight  by 
violet  glam  in  a  screen  or  skylight  can  enable  the  photo- 
grapher to  obtain  more  rapid  or  effective  results.  The  use  of 
screens  of  varioas  colours,  and  in  varying  positions,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  or  less  favourable  conditions  of  the 
weather,  or  the  location  of  the  studio,  is  almost  universal 
with  good  photographic  artists,  and  we  do  not  see  any 
novelty  in  M.  Scotellari's  idea,  or  any  peg  to  hang  a 
patent  upon.*' 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IH  THE  RUSSIAlN  AKMY. 
The  mobilisation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Russian  army  on 
the  Pruth  has  led  to  some  activity  u^on  the  part  of  the  staff 
to  perfect  as  much  as  possible  the  science  ot  warfare  in  the 
field.  For  many  months  past  the  Russians  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  seekmg  the  besb  information  connected 
with  war  material,  and  in  applying  to  their  own  uses  such 
results  as  have  been  secured  by  other  nations  in  one  branch 
of  war  science  and  another. 

Both  in  France  and  in  England,  it  may  be  remembered, 
some  experiments  have  been  made  of  late  to  utilize  photo- 
graphy—or, rather,  micro-photography— in  the  topo- 
graphical departments  of  the  war  offices.  In  France,  M. 
Dagron — whose  wonderful  pigeon  films  during  the  Paris 
siege  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers — has, 
in  conjunction  with  M.  Nachet,  an  eminent  Paris  optician, 
been  engaged  in  reproducing  the  ordnance  maps  to.a  tiny 
scale,  so  that  hundreds  of  them  could  be  put  into  a  small 
space  and  conveniently  carried.  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  of 
Woolwich,  has  been  similarly  employed  on  the  part  of  the 
British  War  Department,  the  maps  produced  by  his  pro- 
cess being  of  thin  transparent  gelatine,  toughened  by 
chemical  means,  and  upon  a  less  reduced  scale  than  those 
of  the  French  government.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Pritchard*s 
micro  maps,  roads  and  routes,  as  well  as  names  of  places, 
can  be  made  out  with  a  sharp  pair  of  eyes,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  clearness  of  the  details,  and  are  distinctly 
legible  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  magnifier,  while  their 
weight  is  such  that  the  whole  series  of  ordnance  maps  of 
the  United  Kingdom  could  be  carried  in  a  pocket-book. 

In  Russia,  steps  are  being  taken  to  make  use  of  photo- 
graphy in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Colonel  Kowako 
has,  it  appears,  designed  a  photographic  apparatus  for  the 
field,  which,  among  other  things,  serves  for  the  produc- 
tion and  enlargement  of  micro-photographic  maps  and 
despatches.  The  whole  affair  is  in  bulk  no  larger  than  an 
ordinary  knapsack,  and  ma^  therefore  be  carried  by  a 
soldier  in  the  field  without  difficulty.  It  consists  of  a  per- 
fect photographic  laboratory,  and  contains  chemicals  suf- 
ficient for  six  months*  work. 

But  the  great  feature  about  it  seems  to  be  an  enlarging 
apparatus  for  the  amplification  of  micro-photographs,  aod 
which  permits  of  working  day  and  night.  Despatches 
may  be  enlarged,  it  is  said,  2,300  times,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty,  supposing  the  various  army  corps  were 
each  of  them  supplied  with  one  pf  these  knapsack  appa- 
ratus, for  one  general  to  communicate  to  another  by  means 
of  micro-despatches  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

No  precise  information  as  to  the  details  of  this  compact 
little  apparatus  has  yet  been  published,  for,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  Russians  are  peculiarly  tenacious  in  keeping 
army  secrets.  We  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  there  is 
much  novelty  connected  with  it,  and  we  make  mention  of 
the  affair  simply  to  show  how  alive  foreign  governments 
are  to  any  improvements  which  science  affords.  In  this 
country  it  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  custom  to  in- 
clude a  photographic  equipment  in  the  necessaries  of  our 
staff,  and  in  our  recent  wars  considerable  use  has  been 
made  of  the  art ;  but  the  adoption  of  a  miniature  iippa- 
ratus  for  field  purposes  is  novel,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
first  instance  of  photography  being  placed  in  the  van  of  an 
army.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  additional 
information  in  regard  to  Colonel  Kowako's  apparatus,  of  its 
capabilities  and  mode  of  working;  and,  no  doabt,  if  war' 


should  unfortunately  break  out,  this  will  not  be  wanting. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  wav,  that  the  first  applica- 
tion of  photography  to  warfare  took  place  in  Russia  during 
the  Crimean  war,  when  two  young  British  officers,  having 
been  previously  instructed  in  the  art  by  Mr.  Mayall,  were 
attached  to  our  troops  in  that  memorable  campaign. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  A.  WELLESLEY  TURNER. 

In  compliance  with  my  promise  to  render  whatever  prac- 
tical aid  I  could  in  this  process,  I  will  now,  discarding  for 
the  time  all  theoretical  questions,  give  your  readers  as  clear 
and  precise  an  account  of  the  method  I  adopt  as  lies  in  my 
power.  I  will  imagine  for  the  time  that  I  am  at  work,  so 
as  I  can  better  describe  the  materials  and  utensils  in  us^ 
as  weU  as  the  method  of  using  them.  I  have  been  induced 
to  do  this  purely  from  a  motive  to  give  carbon  printing 
every  opportunity  of  making  itself  familiar  to  the  pro* 
fession,  and  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  state  that  I  with- 
hold no  little  dodge  or  secret  in  the  production  of 
enamelled  carbon  prints,  if  any  exist,  a  fact  I  greatly 
doubt.  The  process,  i  can  assure  my  readers,  is  a  plain 
and  workable  thing,  if  my  directions  are  followed  with  care 
and  cleanliness.  It  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  the  progress  of  carbon  printing  —which  we 
all  are,  or  should  be — to  keep  back  any  fact  connected  with 
its  working  that  would  in  any  way  help  those  who  wish  to 
*^  pick  up  "  the  process,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  said 
was  done.  I  have  noticed  in  the  multiplicity  of  articles  on 
this  subject  that  all  the  hints  and  information  given  on 
the  process  have  been  from  time  to  time  published  in 
this  journal,  but  in  suoh  a  disjointed  way  that  those 
not  acquainted  with  the  process  could  not  necessarily 
comprehend  their  value,  and  consequently  taught  the 
uninitiated  little  more  than  the  fact  that  the  process 
abounded  in  endless  difficulties,  however  useful  sucn  infor- 
mation may  have  been  to  those  better  acquainted  with  its 
details. 

Without  further  comment  I  will  now  describe  exactly  the 
operations  necessary  for  the  production  of  carte  and  cabinet 
enamelled  carbon  prints,  as  worked  successfully  by  me, 
together  with  my  experiences,  as  far  as  I  think  necessary, 
in  each  branch.  We  will  commence  with  the  sensitizing, 
and  with  this  intent  I  will  introduce  my  readers  to  the 
room  kept  specially  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  comparatively 
larffc  room,  in  as  cool  a  part  of  the  premises  as  possible.  In 
it  IS  an  ordinary  window  with  pulleys,  opening  top  and 
bottom  ;  the  panes  of  glass  are  muffed  with  orange  paint  all 
over ;  to  obtain  a  draught  of  fresh  air  the  window  is  raised  at 
the  bottom,  and  lowered  at  the  top  about  six  or  eight  inches, 
across  which  is  tacked  a  piece  of  yellow  calico  twelve 
inches  wide ;  this,  coming  from  the  inside  framework  of 
the  window  sash,  entirely  excludes  white  light,  and  allows 
free  access  of  air,  which  can  be  closed  or  not,  at  will. 
Immediately  under  this  is  a  large  be.ich  for  cutting 
tissue  and  transfer  paper  into  the  necessary  sizes,  and 
also  for  sensitizing  on,  on  the  left  of  which  is  a  case  for 
keeping  the  tissue,  &c.  Across  the  room  is  stretched 
on  rings  at  each  side  three  lengths  of  strong  string  with 
ordinary  American  clips  attached,  and  tms,  with  the 
shelves,  &c.,  completes  the  furnitare  of  the  apartment. 
We  will  now,  with  your  kind  permission,  commence  ope- 
rations, the  first  of  which  will  be  the  making  up  of  our — 

Sensituier, — This  is  a  very  simple  compound,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia.  The  strength  usually  recommended 
is  five  per  cent  bichromate ;  but  I  always  vary  the 
strength  of  the  sensitiser  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  weather,  using  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  bichro- 
mate to  the  gallon  of  water,  or  from  two  and  a-half  to 
five  percent.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  when  the  tissue  is 
moat  sensitive,  I  use  it  as  low  as  two  and  a-half  per  cent, 
andgradoally  inoreaie  the  strength  aa  the  weather  geta 
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colder ;  and  if  we  have  a  particularly  severe  winter  I 

haye  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  six  per  cent,  bath ;  bat 

I  hare  not  used  it  over  five  per  cent,  this  winter ;  so  that 

it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  matter  that  requires  consider- 

irt>le  judgment     But  the  necessary  strength  of  the  bath 

is  easily  ascertained  by  the  fact  that  if  the  prints  pro 

duced  are  much  flatter  then  they  should  be,  and  the  tissue 

is  more  than  ordinarily  sensitive,   then  you   may  know 

that   the   bichromate    is  too   strong;    and    if,    on    the 

other   hand,    the   delicate   details    of  the    prints   wash 

away  during  development,  leaving  ugly  white  patches,  in 

tiiat  case  the  bath  must  be  made  stronger.     I  prefer  my 

bath  to  be  just  past  this  last  condition,  as  it  then  gives 

the  most  brilliant  prints.    It  is  also  preferable  to  nave 

baths  of  different  strengths  to  suit  the  class  of  negatives, 

a  rather  stronger  one  being  required  for  hard  negatives 

with  little  details  in  the  lights,  and  rice  versa.    But  this, 

from  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  hardly  possible  when  a 

large  number  of  negatives  have  to  be  printed  from,  and  I 

only  have  resource  to  this  plan  in  cise  I  have  a  great 

many  to  print  from  one  negative,  and  then,  of  course, 

I  can  make  up  a  bath  specially  suitable.    For  a  bath, 

however,  of  five  per  cent.,  we  will  take  eight  ounces  of 

bichromate  of  potash  and  dissolve  it  in  a  saUon  of  water 

(160  ounces).    To  do  this,  I  put  the  bichromate  in  an 

ordinary  jug  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  pour  upon   it 

boiling  water ;  stir  this  up  two  or  three  times,  and  empty 

it  into  a  ^Uon  bottle  half  filled  with  cold  water ;  this  wiU 

leave  behind  in  the  jug  a  great  part  of  the  bichromate 

nndteolved,  to  which  add  more  boiling  water,  and  repeat 

the  operation  till  all  is  in  solution ;  then  fill  up  the  gallon 

bottle  and  add  about  a  drachm  of  ammonia,  and  when 

perfectly  cooled  we  are  ready  for — 

SttisUmng, — ^Foc  this  purpose  I  cut  up  my  portrait  tissue 
into  sheets  15  inches  by  21,  which  will,  when  sensitized, 
divide  into  eight  cabinet,  or  four  cabinet  and  eis(ht  carte 
pieoek.    This  is  the  most  economical  and  convenient  size 
to  cut  the  tissue,  and  by  dividing  the  whole  band  in  the 
centre  with  a  fine  tool  saw  previously,  we  have  two  small 
bands  in  fifteen  inches  in  length,  which  can  be  very  expedi- 
tioosly  cut  into  the  necessary  sizes.    The  transfer  paper  I 
treat  m  the  same  manner.     I  sensitize  the  tissue  oy  im- 
mersinir  it  in  the  bichromate  solution  placed  in  a  dish 
82  by  26,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  large  prints,  if  necessary, 
up  to  20  by  24,  although  my  remarks  now  more  particu- 
larly apply  to  small  work.    The  tissue  should  be  previously 
dusted,  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  particles,  and,  when 
in  the  solution,  must  be  drawn  two  or  three  times  through 
the  bichromate,  so  that  it  flows  evenly  all  over.    It  must 
be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  more  especially  in  warm 
weather.    About  a  minute,  as  a  rule,  is  quite  long  enough 
for  it  to  remain  in  the  bath,  although  the  best  test  for  tMs 
is  to  leave  it  in  until  the  tissue  has  a  slight  inclination  to 
curl,  when  you  may  be  sure  that  it  has  absorbed  sufficient 
lensitizer.    I  then  take  it  by  the  two  corners,  and  draw  it 
out  of  the  solution,  surface  downwards,  over  a  glass  rod  at- 
tached at  the  near  end  of  the  dish,  to  free  it  from  as  much 
surplus  solution  as  possible.    The  tissue  is  then  thrown 
over  the  string,  surface  outwards,  and  previously  having 
arranged  a  clip  at  each  side,  I  immediately  raise  the  two 
comers  of  the  tissue  nearest  me,  and  lower  it  over  the 
string,  till,  by  holding  one  corner  with  my  left  hand,  1 
can  lulow  the  other  to  slip  over  the  string,  and  catch  it 
with  the  dip  ready  opened  by  the  right  hand  ^  I  then  have 
both  hands  at  liberty  to  catch  the  other  corner.    The  tissue 
by  this  means  is  very  easily  hung  up,  and  it  is  only 
touched  with  the  warm  fingers  for  a  few  seconds  at  the  ex- 
treme comers.    The  solution  runs  evenly  off  the  tissue,  and 
being  freely  exposed  to  fresh  cool  currents  of  air  on  both 
sides  will,  in  the  dampest  weather,  dry  before  morning  if 
sensitized  over  night,  and  in  the  middle  of  summer  will  not 

St  too  hard,  lois  I  find  the  most  uniform  method  of 
ying  the  tissue,  and  giving  little  or  no  reticulation 
of  the  film.  I  can  say  that,  without  using  ice  or  any 
<ylhPF  nMthod  of  artiiloiAl  cooUngi  I  was  only  tioablcd 


with  a  sign  of  this  plague  for  a  few  days  during  the  hottest 
part  of  last  summer,  although  I  must  confess  that  we 
should  have  entirely  eradicated  this  bagbear  from  existence 
before.  1  have  studied  the  subject  much,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
can  offer  no  perfect  cure  for  the  evil,  beyond  advi-ti'ig  the 
use  of  as  weak  a  senaicizer  as  possible  to  give  good  results, 
with  a  short  immersion  in  the  batb,  and  keeping  and  dry- 
ing the  tissae  before  and  after  sensitizing  in  as  cool  a  place 
as  possible.  The  use  of  ice  is  too  expensive,  but,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  bath,  during  the  summer  months,  in  a  metal 
box  filled  up  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  the 
coldest  water  obtainable  in  that  time  of  the  year,  or  allow 
a  current  of  fresh  water  to  continually  run  through  the 
box  to  keep  it  cool. 

We  will  now  lock  the  door,  and  leave  the  tissue  to  dry, 
which  we  shall  find  done  by  the  next  morning.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  me  give  a  few  words  of  advice  before  I 
close  the  subject  for  the  present.  It  will  be  seen  that  I 
keep  a  room  specially  for  sensitising,  and  I  would  advise 
all  who  can  to  do  so ;  but  in  many  establishments  it  could 
not  be  spared,  especially  when  only  beginning  on  a  small 
scale  *.  in  this  case  care  must  be  taken  that  the  principle 
of  coolness  and  ventilation  be  carried  out  in  the  most  con- 
venient way  to  suit  circumstances.  Dry  the  sensitized 
tissue  without  artificial  heat,  except  in  cases  when  the 
weather  is  so  damp  that  the  paper  by  the  next  morning  is 
still  a*little  tacky,  as  it  will  be  sometimes.  It  may  then  be 
dried  ss^ely  by  holding  it  a  little  distance  from  a  stove,  or 
hung  up  a  short  time  in  a  very  dry  ro3m ;  there  will  not 
then  be  the  slightest  danger  of  the  gelatine  running  off  the 

Saper,  as  it  will  be  well  set  and  contain  too  little  water  to 
o  so.     Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  sensitizing 
room  is  free  from  foul  smells,  and  do  not  in  any  case  leave 
the  gas  burning  in  the  room  to  hasten  the  drying,  as  these 
conditions  are  injurious  to  the  good  health  of  carbon  tissue 
as  well  as  man.    Those  commencing  carbon  printing  should 
not  do  so  unless  they  have  everything  under  favourable 
circumstances,  and    with  due  care,   you  may  make  shift 
with  dishes  or  other  apparatus ;  but  you  must  not  over- 
look the  principles  upon  which  the  operations  are  based :  a 
failure  in  the  first  trial  is  more  discouraging  than  a  half 
dozen  after  you  know  sufficient  of  the  process  to  appreciate 
its  qualities.     I  would  certainly  advise  all  who  wish  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times  to  try  their  hands  at  this  process, 
not  as  a  mere  plaything,  but  carefully  and  energetically, 
with  the  full  intent  to  succeed ;  and  for  such  I  am  certain 
that  success,  as  far  as  the  process  has  reached  that  point 
with  others,  will  be  their  reward.     I  would  lay  particular 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  picked  up 
without  study  and  perseverance  ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  co 
employ  cheap  labour  in  this  branch,  especially  to  commence 
with.     If  a  photographer  cannot  find  time  to  do  it  himself 
at  first,  do  not  leave  it    to  some  uninterested  assistant 
printer,  or  such  like,  perhaps  simply  because  he  has  more 
time  to  spare  than  any  one  else  on  the  premises ;  like  all 
things,  if  it  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well, 
and  though  it  may  be  found  tedious  at  first,  ease  and 
quickness  of  production  will  come  with  practice. 

^To  be  eontinuedj 


A  COLLODION  WELL. 

BY  NELSON  K.  GHERRILL. 

The  following  description  of  a  very  simple  affair  may 
perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  readers  of  the  News.  For  my 
own  part  I  was  driven  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  burying 
collodion  in  a  well,  by  circumstances  to  which  I  may  for  a 
moment  advert.  I  had  a  stock  of  collodion  which  I  wished 
to  iodize,  and  keep  it  for  two  or  three  months  before  use. 
Collodion  should  be  kept,  so  we  are  told  on  the  labels,  **  in 
a  cool  place ;  '*  and  I  had  not,  at  the  time  of  iodizing,  any 
cool  place  at  my  command ;  I  therefore  determined  to  try 
the  man  of  burying  the  bottles,  which  I  will  now  describe. 
I  dog  a  bde  in  mc  gaidcn  about  two  feet  deep  by  one 
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foot  sqaare  ;  into  the  bottom  of  this  hole  I  lowered  an 
empty  kerosene  tin,  with  the  top  preyiooslj  removed. 
Into  this  tin  I  placed  the  collodion  bottles,  patting  a  square 

?iece  of  wood  on  the  top  of  the  tin,  to  serve  as  a  lid. 
*hen,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  over  the  hole,  I  placed 
a  piece  of  matting  about  two  feet  square,  and  on  this  two 
or  three  pieces  of  rough  boarding ;  and  over  the  whole  1 
piled  up  earth  to  the  height  of  about  one  foot.  To  prevent 
the  rain  washing  the  dirt  down  into  the  hole,  I  threw  a 
packing  case  lid  on  the  top  of  the  mound,  securing  it  by  a 
couple  of  sticks,  in  a  standing  position. 

About  six  weeks  after  my  well  was  complete  1  and 
stocked,  1  went  to  look  at  the  contents,  and  found  the 
experiment  to  have  been  quite  a  success ;  the  collodion 
was  ripened,  and  of  the  rich  colour  and  perfect  clearness 
that  indicate  the  best  working  order.  The  day  the  well 
was  opened  it  was  very  hot  outside  (thermometer  stood 
about  80^  in  the  shade),  but  the  well  was  quite  cool,  an 
might  have  been  expected.  As  this  plan  is  so  simple,  and 
yet  so  satisfactory  in  its  results,  I  intend  to  adopt  it 
regularly  for  the  future. 

I  am  aware  that  photographers  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
having  extensive  cellars  attached  to  their  premises  do  not 
require  any  such  expedient  as  I  have  mentioned  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  collodion  in  good  order ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  very  ma  y  who  have  not  this  con- 
yenience,  or,  indeed,  any  for  keeping  their  collodion  as  it 
should  be  kept ;  and  I  fancy  that,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
the  plan  I  have  adopted  will  be  found  very  useful.  The 
Use  of  the  matting  over  the  bole  is  to  enable  the  well  to 
be  opened  without  sending  a  lot  of  earth  into  it. 
Chrutehurch,  N.Z, 

MEDALS.  ANFEXHIBrnONS. 

Sir. — Before  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  took  place,  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  against  the  system  of  awarding  medals. 
I  did  so  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  five  or  six  men  cannot 
by  their  award  establish  the  superior  excellence  of  a  pic- 
ture ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  exact  measure 
for  works  of  art,  and,  consequently,  that  the  award  of  a 
jury  merely  shows  the  opinions  of  the  men  who  compose 
It,  without  establishing  the  exact  excellence  of  the  sub- 
jects of  their  award.  It  may  now  be  asked,  Have  the 
awards  made  at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  invalidated  my 
position  ? 

Allow  me  to  state  that,  along  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Society,  I  believe  that  the  jurors,  all  men  of  mark, 
were  as  good  as  could  be  had,  and  that  their  opinions  are 
worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration.  But  still  the  fact 
remains  that  these  have  not  been  universally  received. 
In  the  Exhibition  rooms  I  met  many  photographers, 
several  artists,  and  a  number  of  other  people,  some  of 
whom  are  men  of  recognised  taste  in  the  higher  circles  of 
art ;  but  I  did  not  find  a  single  one  who  thought  the  prize 
picture  the  best  in  the  room.  Some  preferred  other  pic- 
tures by  Mr.  Kareline,  and  some  preferred  pictures  by  other 
photographers. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth*s  very  able  paper  on  Mr.  Kare- 
line's  pictures,  in  your  last  number,  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
siderate perusal.  Without  doubt,  Mr.  Kareline  is  an 
artist,  and  not  merely  a  mechanical  photographer.  Uis 
pictures  are  very  effective,  and  carefully  finished.  But  he 
indulges  in  peculiarities.  He  rejoices  in  strong  contrast, 
one  might  almost  say  conflict,  of  lights  and  shades ;  and 
by  introducing  white  curtains,  and  large  reflecting  mirrors, 
and  abounding  accessories,  he  is  apt  to  make  these  the 
chief  part  of  his  pictures.  Even  in  his  prize  picture,  the 
chief  feature  is  a  long  white  muslin  curtain,  against  which 
a  man  sits  in  shadow — savouring,  it  must  be  said,  some- 
what of  ^^  trick."  In  his  own  style,  his  composition  is 
exoelUnt,  and  his  tecbnic  admirable ;  but,  whateTsr  the 


reason  may  be,  his  pictures  generally  are  deficient  in 
two  of  the  great  requirements  of  art — gradation  and 
simplicity. 

It  is  evident  that  pictures  containing  such  mingled 
qualities  of  excellence  and  peculiarity  give  room  for  very 
different  opinions  being  formed,  according  to  the  point 
from  which  they  are  viewed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  nave 
opinions,  worthy  of  consideration,  expressed  by  the  jury : 
and  on  the  other,  we  have  opinions,  equally  worthy  of 
consideration,  expressed  by  men  of  acknowledged  taste  and 
culture  in  art.  And  to  what  conclusion  does  this  lead  us  ? 
Simply  to  this,  that  a  limited  number  of  opinions  on  works 
of  art  is  no  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  said  works. 
This  conclusion  does  not  tell  against  the  individuals  who 
compose  juries  of  award.  The  fault  is  in  the  system, 
which  necessitates  a  jury  to  give  a  verdict  which  they 
cannot  warrant  to  be  correct ;  and  the  argument  against 
the  system  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  opinions  of  our 
exceptionally  good  jury  do  not  coincide  with  the  opinions 
of  men  who  are  equally  qualified  to  judge.  In  short,  the 
motto  of  the  medal  system  in  art  is  ^'  uncertainty,"  a  by 
no  means  satyifactory  word. 

But  we  are  told  that  many  excellent  pictures  would  not 
have  been  sent  to  the  Exhibition  if  there  had  been  no 
enticing  medals.  Let  us  hope  that  all  the  men  who  sent 
these  many  excellent  pictures  have  each  gained  one  of  the 
sixteen  silver  medals,  or  at  least  one  of  the  sixteen  bronze 
medals,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  conscious- 
ness  that  they  had  good  intentions,  which  no  doubt  will 
sufficiently  console  them  in  their  failure,  and  encourage 
them  to  **  put  in  "  for  the  next  exhibition.  It  is  to  be  f  eaied 
there  are  photographers,  though  they  be  men  of  not  very 
high  type,  whose  great  desire  is  to  gain  a  medal,  that 
thereby  they  may  push  their  trade ;  whilst  others,  no 
doubt,  enter  themselves  for  the  letters  of  awards  with  the 
feelings  which  one  entertains  towards  a  time-honoured 
institution.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  have  medals  at 
exhibitions,  and  so  an  exhibition  w  ithout  medals  may  seem 
a  poor  affair.  Well!  we  have  had  our  age  of  '*  bronze,** 
and  may  hope  that  ere  long  the  love  of  medals  will  give 
place  to  the  love  of  art,  and  that  photogranhers  will  be 
contented  to  exhibit  their  works  for  the  judgment  of  the 
public  on  their  own  merits,  without  thinking  that  the 
chief  end  of  a  photographer  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
sanction  of  five  or  six  men. 

I  trust  I  have  said  nothing,  either  in  letter  or  spirit,  that 
seems  to  bear  against  the  Edinburgh  jury,  who  are  all  men 
of  high  standing.  My  remarks  are  directed  solely  against 
the  system.— I  am,  &c.,  W.  Neilson. 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  I9th, 


PROPOSED  MEDAL  OF  PROGRESS. 

Dear  Sik,— Mr.  Pritchard,  in  giving  instances  of  how 
medals  are  given  abroad  for  researches  in  photographj 
cites  three  instances,  in  each  case  foreigners.  He  mi^ht 
have  gone  nearer  home,  as  1  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  special  medal  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  for 
the  year  1871,  an  honour  I  value  all  Uie  more  as  coming 
from  another  country  than  my  own. 

If  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Abney  should  ever  be 
carried  out  by  our  English  Society,  I  would  beg  to  offer 
one  suggestion :  that  medals  should  only  be  given  for  pub- 
lished or  patented  processes.  Witness  one  of  the  cases 
cited  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  that  of  M.  Rousselon.  When, 
some  years  ago,  I  publicly  challenged  that  gentleman  to 
show  that  the  method  known  as  Photo-gravure,  Goapil 
et  Cie.,  was  not  substantially  the  same  that  I  had  com- 
municated to  him,  the  only  reply  was  that  the  process 
would  be  published  shortly.  I  have  waited  in  yain 
through  several  years  for'  this  proof,  and  have,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  method  adopted  by  that 
gentleman  is  what  I  have  all  along  believed  it  to  be.  ^ 

I  give  this  as  an  inetanee  of  now  any  one  woridng  a 
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Mcret  prooEM — wMch  may  be  hii  own,  or  m»y  not — may 

become  tbe  recipieot  of  an  award  which  ha  has  no  right  to 
18  origioalinrentor.  Walter  B,  WoOdbohv. 

T.ie  Manor  Home,  Soulb  Norieood,  S.b. 

HEAD  REST. 

Uixa  SiB.— Mr.  N.  R.  Chprrill's  remarki  on  h«ad-niBU  in 
your  inBae  of  tbe  Och  ioat.  ha*o  jiiitt  come  uodor  my  notioe  ; 
Mid,  faity  ead'irsiag  th□^'e  remarks,  I  wii>lt  to  point  out  what 
Appears  to  me  to  bt;  a  readier  la'Ae  of  attaining  ths  doaired 
And,  and  one  quitu  eatily  appliod  by  any  photographer  to 
ftDT  rest  hi!  may  f  osbbbs. 

Let  him  procure  a  balf-roand  or  Kattail  Ale  of  laitable 
Am,  and  file  a  chaanel  down  tba  VKket  in  which  tho  rod 


■lidei.  thai  u  at  li  and 
dnced.  To  taaTe  (he  ra  Hd  p  ojec  oua  aa  in  Ur.  CherriU'e 
aketob  would  be  a  wo  k  only  page  ble  to  a  akilled  meobanio, 
and  then  by  no  meani  easy  of  peiformance. — Yoars 
obediently,  F.  Lam. 

Rotherhnm,  Ftbruary  VJth. 

DALLASTYPE. 
Dear  Sir, — 1  haro  jiut  seen  the  paragraph  in  your  latt 
iwie,  taken  from  tbe  I'apce  and  Prialim/  Trailtf  Journal, 
anDonnoing  that  tba  Jaarnal  far  Bachdruckfrkaniit  attributea 
to  Fretach  the  pboto-gulvauo-ptaatic  process  known  ns 
Dallastypy.  The  fact  is,  Dallastype  is  not  a  pboto-galTano- 
plaatic  or  photo- gal  van  o-j^rap  hie  process  at  all.  Tbe 
Journal  far  Bichitracktrhinst  oai;ht  to  hold  ila  peace,  as  it 
meanly  burked  my  letter,  published  here,  explodiag  tbe 
Pret«ch  claims  and  Herr  Leipold'a  backing  thereof.  Tbe 
facia  brought  fonrard  were  not  palatable.     Tbey  bad  been 

£Qhlishod  here  in  the  country  in  which  Fretsch  bad  every 
Loility  given  him  that  thousandE  of  pounds  could  procure 
to  prove  his  title  to  be  considered  a  man  of  original 
toTention,  or  a  practical  photographer  and  etectrotyper, 
btit  miserably  failed.  If  Pretach  hiul  been  ao  Englishman 
Oi  a  Frenchman,  Journal  fur  Baehilracktrkunsi — long, 
Inmberiog  name — would  not  have  been  bo  ready  to  credit 
him  with  other  people's  work.  Aye,  and  if  he  who 
sneceeds  where  others  fail  is  entitled  to  whnt  credit 
may  be  due,  even  photo-gal vanography — credited,  aa 
it  has  been,  to  Fretach— was  my  work,  thougb  not 
my  idea.  Tlie  honour  of  the  idea  belongs  to  the  Imperial 
Fiinting  Utlice,  Vienna,  where  eiperimeuts  were  made 
vitb  Fox  Talbot's  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash 
IffOoeaB.  Councillor  Auer,  the  former  director  of  that 
utablishment,  stated  that  the  experiments  were  made 
noder  his  directions.  Pretach  stated  that  he  had  never 
baard  of  Fox  Talbot's  discovery,  but  that  he  had  carried 
out  all  his  eiperiDients  at  bis  own  private  todgings.  Who 
ll  to  be  believed  V  Certainly  not  Pretach,  as  it  came  out 
afterwards  that  Fox  Talbot's  process  waa  deacribed  in  tbe 
"Jonrnal  of  tbe  Photographic  ^iociety,"  and  that  both 
Prelsch  and  the  Imperial  Prmting  Ollice,  Vicuna,  took  in 
that  journal  regularly, 

I  enclose  you  a  specimen  from  a  Dallastint  block,  which 
lias  appeared  in  this  month's  O'eotoyiaii  Magiuine,  and  has 
"been  machined  with  the  type.  The  oriiciiul  was  an 
ftlbumen  photograph.  Perhaps  I  shall  find,  some  day, 
Journal  fur,  i".:.  claiming  this  invention  also  for  the 
renowned  Pretacn ! — Youra  truly,     UUNCAfJ  C.  Uallas. 

(.The  example  oDoloaed  is  very  good  lot  «  ptoceta  of  tbe 
Und.— Kd,] 


EMPLOYERS  AND  OPERATORS. 

Dear  Sir,— In  your  impression  of  Feb,  16tb  you  have 
reprinted  a  paragraph  from  the  Oxford  linut.  I  make  no 
comments  here  upon  the  spirit  in  which  that  report  was 
published,  nor  need  I  make  any  statements  to  you  in 
reference  to  my  intentions  respecting  it;  but  aslconceive 
that  it  has  been  sent  to  you  in  a  spirit  of  malice,  and  wicli 
ntention  of  doing  me  injury  with  tbe  public,  I  must 
ask  you,  aa  a  matter  of  common  fairness,  to  make  a  state- 
ment or  two  which  has  been  withheld,  and  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  more  equally  dividing  tbe  blame. 

Sir,  in  tbe  first  place  I  admit  (and  did  admit  at  the  court) 
my  legal  indebtedness,  but  1  lost  so  many  things  through 
my  last  two  operators,  the  last  six  months  for  which  I 
could  not  get  any  redress,  as  they  ran  away  ;  and  missed 

Sods  while  Peaaland  was  here,  and  could  not  get  a  satia- 
story  answer  from  him.  From  loss  of  another  kind, 
arising  out  of  hia  total  inability  to  do  the  work  for  which 
I  engaged  him,  I  did  not  expect  to  save  myself.  This 
charge  was  abundantly  admitted  by  him  engaging  himself 
to  come  to  work  for  half  the  price,  an  agreement  whicli 
he  never  kept.  That  ho  was  on  the  whole  not  badly 
treated  by  me  will  be  pretty  clear,  that  he  wished  rau  to 
enter  an  agreement  for  twelve  months;  but  ss  I  had 
frequently  to  remonstrate  with  him  reapectiug  his  genera! 
low  behaviour,  details  of  which  I  need  not  now  give,  I 
refused  to  accede  to  it.  So  much,  sir,  I  conceive  to  be 
tc  myself,  in  eiptanatlou  to  tbe  one-sided  report 
which  you  have  printed  ;  and  I  also  think  to  be  due  to 
other  photographers,  who  should  be  put  upon  their  guard 
against  the  Peaslani  of  the  profession.— I  am,  sir,  youra 
faithfully,  -I-  Uug«ENHKIM, 

56.  Bigh  Street,  Oiford,  Feh.  \%th. 

[Uur  correspondent  will  doubtless  see  that  we  could  havd 
no  feeling  in  the  matter,  as  we  reproduced  the  paragraph 
iu  its  entirety  from  a  respectable  local  paper  ;  another 
local  paper  giving  substantially  similar  details.  If  any  in- 
justice  IS  done  to  our  correspondent,  or  any  annoyance 
caused  him,  we  regret  having  given  tbe  statement 
currency. — Ed.] 

$roietMags  of  Socutiex. 

PROtooBAPHic  Section  of  the  AiiEBinAit  iHsnTHTB. 
Tbk  usual  monthly  meeting  was  bsid  ou  DecBuibsr  Gth,  IS7G. 

TheSBCBETASr  read  a  note  from  the  President,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Ne*ton,  stating  that  te  could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  the  Sacrctary,  Mr.  J.  fl.  Gardner  was  called  to 
tbe  chair. 

The  minntes  of  the  las';  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  SmsETARV  siLid  that  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Section  onr  President,  Mr.  Newton,  exhibited  Gome  silvered 
paper  which  hod  been  prepared  some  eighteen  months  before,  and 
at  the  titne  of  exhibition  was.  to  all  appearances,  in  good  coudi- 
tion.  It  may  alio  be  remembered  that  some  six  years  ago  he 
(the  Secretary)  made  some  experiments  with  ailver  paper,  and 
that  on  two  occaaiuns  since  that  time  he  had  pricllcally  tested  it, 
and  eihihiled  the  results.  To-day  it  occnrrsd  to  him  to  again 
took  at  big  siliered  paper,  and,  by  the  date  marked  on  it,  he  foond 
it  was  prepared  on  the  third  day  of  tbe  third  month,  six  yean 
and  over,  and  the  paper  appears  yot  white  and  in  good 
condition. 

Dr.  MtLCsa  said  the  paper  which  &fr.  Newton  gave  him  he 
had  attempted  to  use  without  fmntng.  and  found  it  gave  a  very 
weak  print  indeed  ;  but  be  remembered  that  tbe  President's  advice 
was  to  place  at  tbe  back  of  it  a  pod  that  Dad  been  inunersed  m  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  he  bad  done,  and  the 
paper  printed  well.  He  thought  it  was  rather  difficult  to  tone, 
but  itill  be  regarded  it  as  an  acijuisllion. 

The  CaAiBHAN  isid  that  Mr.  Kewlon's  process  was  to  silvor 
the  paper,  and,  when  nearly  dry.  to  float  it,  back  down,  on  a 
■elation  of  one  ouuco  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  Curty  onuces  of 
water.  Now  the  Secretary's  method  was  to  float  the  paper 
the  albumen  side   down.     In    r^iard  to    Mr.   Newton's  mode 
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btok,  it  required  careful  bandliiig  to  prerent  it  from  being  wat 
on  the  otbar  aids.  If  tha  paper  ii  in  the  taut  way  damp,  Uw 
■olatioa  will  creep  orer  tha  ed^ ;  and  hence  he  infeired  that 
that  method  H-aald  not  come  into  geoeral  uM  for  gallery  work, 
hat  for  amatenra  and  ezpeHmentaliats,  where  time  conld  be  given, 
it  ma;  poueu  advantagea. 

Tha  SiOBETABT  remarked  that  bii  theory  wm,  that  b^ 
conrerting  all  the  Eilrer  into  a  chloridei  and  then  randerjng  it 
add,  wa  conld  tbna  prerent  the  paper  from  changing.  Bnt  to  do 
this  we  moat  change  all  the  free  nitrate  ol  vlvar  into  a 
chloride. 

Mr.  Akthont  st«(«d  that  the  main  point  was  to  get  rid  ol  the 
free  nitrate,  and  to  do  this  *  salt  of  sUver  must  be  formed  that 
doaa  not  act  on  the  sizing  of  the  paper,  and  changes  the  colonr 
even  in  the  dark.  He  made  paper  in  which  the  free  nitrate  was 
rednced  to  a  minimum  degree,  and  it  has  kept  well  at  a  modente 
lempemtare;  bnt  in  hot,  damp  weather  becomea  partially  dia- 
coloured.  It  is  abaolutelj  Decesaary  to  have  no  oitrate  in 
it.     By  the  word  nitrate  he  meant  tho  free  nitnte  of  aQver. 

Ur.  DucBooHoiB  remarked  that  he  washed  his  paper  in  wator, 
and  then  dipped  it  in  a  solution  of  biearboaate  of  aoda,  and  it 
keeps  from  two  to  three  months ;  hat  it  does  not  print  as  well  ai 
freshly  silvered  paper. 

Mr.  Anthoht  s&id  that  some  months  ago,  eighteen  or  more,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  experiment  in  regard  to  the  nieani  of 
removing  the  hypo  from  silver  prints  after  they  were  Sxed,  by 
'  (he  use  of  lead  and  other  iolntions,  as  recommended  by  Hr.  flew- 
tnn  and  Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  time  these  experiments  were 
made,  there  appeared,  from  the  chemical  lasts  nieo,  to  be  no  hypo 
left  in  the  prints.  Be  would  smgest  that  at  an  earl^  day,  lay 
tha  nait  meeting,  this  committee  report  to  ns  dieir  preaant 
condition. 

The  CoiiBKAK  remarked  that  if  it  was  tlie  wish  of  the  Section, 
some  of  the  e  I'omittee  would  report  and  exhibit  the  prints  then 
made  at  the  nest  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Uillbb,  the  committee  was  requested  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  8>0BKT&ST  said  that  it  wonld  donbUess  be  gratifying  to  the 
members  to  hear  that  oar  President.  Mr.  Newton,  had  reasivad 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  for  his  prints  from  emnlsion 
plates,  exhibited  at  the  late  fair  of  the  Institnte. 

A  lantsm  exhibition  of  some  exceedingly  fine  views,  taken  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  at  Washington  dnring  last  summer,  was  next 
given.  The  collodion  nsed  was  made  with  Anthony  and  Oa.'i 
new  cotton.  The  views  elicited  much  commendation  frmn  the 
members.    After  which— 

The  SioBBTABT  remarked  that  be  knew  that  the  membera 
felt  deeply  gntelnl  to  Mr.  Anthony,  not  only  for  thia  ftne 
exhibition,  but  for  bis  many  other  favonn  to  the  Bsetion ;  but  he 
thought  the  occasion  should  not  pass  without  some  expression  on 
their  part  that  would  be  recorded  on  the  minutes.  Mr.  Anthony 
not  only  shows  ns  what  he  can  do,  bat  is  always  willing  and 
anxious  that  others  should  present  their  work  also.  He  would, 
therefore,  suggest  to  the  members  to  bring  to  the  next  meeting, 
not  only  their  best  work,  bnt  also  their  failures,  as  from  thwi 
even  we  can  learn  something. 

Adjourned  to  the  fint  Tuesday  in  January,  IBT7. 

MANoamrxB  PaorooHAPHio  Socnvn. 
An  oidinaiT  monthly  meetmg  of  this  Societr  '"**  l)sM  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  Sth  inst.,  Hr.  Al,ruD 
BaoTHSBs,  F.R.A.S.,  Freaident,  in  the  chair.     The  minntei  of 
theprevions  meeting  were  read  and  cvnflrmed. 

The  PRBamaHT  called  attention  to  the  following  reaolntJon  of 
the  Council,  and  requested  membera  to  supply  lantern  pietnm 
and  other  objects  of  interest  on  the  occsaion :— "  That  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  be  a  social  one,  and  that  an  extra  provision 
be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Society." 

Mr.  ComiTBT  volunt«sred  to  work  the  lantem  on  the 
occaaiou. 

Mr  B.  B.  Wigsleeworth  and  Hr.  S.  H.  Adiltry  Oakea  were 
elec(«d  members  of  the  Society. 

Hr.  Wadi  exhibited  a  print  by  the  Pmssian-blne  piocea.  At 
the  time  the  print  wss  produced,  four  years  since,  it  was  ent  in 
two,  and  one  half  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  month.  This  half 
was  found  to  be  ([uile  equal  to  the  other,  no  ligni  of  deterioration 
being  visible  in  either. 

Mr.  jAMts  YaunQ  exhibited  a  gelatine  ernnlsion  ^late,  which 


a  lens,  and  projected  an  image  of  a  VectetJaa  blind  on  to  the 
pUie,  hharp  Gnongb  to  show  unmistakably  bow  it  was  prodDced. 

Mr,  NoTUN  showed  a  ball-and-eocket  lena  mount  for  camen 
f  root,  a  In  Sbadbolt  Tbe  "  ball "  (an  oblate  spheroid^  is  three 
seven-eighthi  diameter,  two  inches  through,  sctewed  (20]  inside 
to  tsko  an  outsids  screw,  three  inches  diameter,  or  other  smaller 


by  using  an  adapter.  An  angle  of  twenty  degrees  from  the 
perpendicular,  in  any  direction,  can  be  had  when  the  lens  jacket 
IS  ^wo  and  a-half  mcbss  diameter.  A  much  ffreatar  angle  is 
obtaiaable  with  a  less  diameter,  a  two-inch  givmg  an  angle  of 
thirty  degrees.  Tha  whole  of  the  biasiwoik  weighs  seventeen 
ounces  (our  drachms, 

Mr.  Chiltom  brought  before  the  meeting  some  transpai«nci« 
by  the  gclatiue  emulaion  procees— ''  Fiankun's  "  fonuDla— wUeh 
nera  much  admired. 


much  iiimired,  said  he  nad  mnch  pleasure  in  bringing  theet 
BpeciTiiem  beFme  the  meeting.  Perhaps  no  department  of  photo* 
graphy  bad  rscMved  so  mucE  attention  of  lal«  as  carbon  priutinc, 
whicli  many  had  attempted,  and  in  which  many  had  faued.  H. 
Limbort,  however,  seemed  to  have  imparted  new  lite  aud  spiiit 
into  it,  and  that  which  before  seemed  to  be  commercially  a  fMlun 

Eromised  (o  become  a  success.  He  (Mr.  Fnnkland)  sud  bii 
-iend,  Mr.  Higginson,  was  one  of  the  Snt  workers  under  • 
licence  from  M.  Lambert,  and  the  pieturas  on  tbe  table,  sent  at 


bis  request,  were  specimens  of  Hr.  fligginson's  everyday  watk. 
Thej  were  notonlj  perfect  as  carbon  work,  bnt  as  art  prodneliOM 
also :  and  the  tket  tnat  gentlemen  from  all  pans  of  the  oonnliT 

had  visiteH  Mr,  Higginscm  in  connection  with  tho  snbiect  testifitd 
that    he  had  done  in  carbon   what   had  not   pravionsly  ban 

Bceomplisbi;d.  He  (Mr.  Frankland)  had  had  an  trnwrtaai^  «( 
going  throne)!  the  whole  of  the  various  operations,  from  tha  m- 
sitising  of  the  tissue  to  the  stripping  of  tbe  flnislied  pictnrsi  and 
hnd  concluded  that  the  production  of  small  work  in  carbon  was  a 


iduded  the  proceedings,  and  iha 


meeting  was  then  adjonmed. 


tdk  is  tirt  StaiUa, 


South  Loitdom  PROtooBAPato  Sooiht.— At  the  next  meet- 
ing ofthis  Society,  on  Thursday  next,  ft  areh  lBt,attheBoamaof 
Ibe  Society  of  Arb,  Adelpbi,  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Patar 
Mawdsley,  on  "The  Goliodio-DroDiide  Etnnliion — some  of  iti 

applications." 

V'besii  ALBinnN.— Mr.  N.  K.  Ohorrill,  writing  from  New 
Zealuud,  snys ; — "  I  think  I  made  a  note  on  albnmeniaed  paper 
in  a  rormer  letter.  The  malarial  I  have  the  pleasure  to  na« 
here  would  ba  tbeenvy  of  any  brother  utist  in  the  old  oonntry . 
Albumenized  paper  prepared  with  '  honest  albumen '  nsed 
qailii  fnah  is  n  luxnry  that  ia  worth  the  journey  to  New 
Zealand  to  eiy'in,  1  bollive  an  egg  farm  in  oonneotlan  with 
an  albumenlied  paper  ^tory  would  be  a  paying  game  in 
Europe.  1  hope  abott^  to  find  opportunity  to  inatimlaaspeii- 
ment  on  the  fubjeot  of^  real  egg  albumen  paper,  and  for  Uiat 
purpose  1  baTe  a  lot  of  paper  ooming  ont  from  England ;  la 
tbe  meantima  t  will  keep  a  carefnl  note  ofallexparience  la  tbll 
direction  to  oommnnicato  with  ytm.  It,  by  Um  re-intiodnotion 
of  a  better  class  of  albomen  paper,  pbotogiaphen  ooald  ngmin 


f Hk  PHOTOOBAPfliO  ITEVS. 
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prinU  would  lut  many  ytan  u  good  M  when  dnne— «arboD 
work  woatd  not  be  in  maoh  reqneit  for  imall  woik." 

Thi  New  AMKacoAK  JouRKAL.  —  Tfae  St.  Zouti  Practical 
Phatographtr,  Ibe  Moood  nambar  of  which  haa  JBit  nscfand  as. 
failj  ni»!Dtain>  ill  pramiie  in oTer; reipect.  It  ii  wellprinleil, 
woll  iUuitntsd,  and  foil  ot  vigour  and  iatoreit  in  its  llterarj 
p«KSi.  Ita  adTsnt  app«ftn  to  be  hailed  with  uliaraalion 
amongit  AmericaQ  phorographera,  u  lapplyiDg  a  recognized 
want.    Wo  with  it  eootioDnd  mcceu. 

Spirit  Pbotooraphi.— At  Ifae  icoent  National  Oooferenco 
of  Spirit na'iat*  the  inhject  of  Kpirit  photofcraphi  received  ocm- 
■idenble  attention,  and  Tftrioaa  cum*  oF  pnrtraila  produced 
nndsT  teat  coaditiont  were  dMcribed.  It  wu  admitted  thel 
caaei  of  Inpoatare  fand  occarred,  bot  otlnn— Konnine,  it  wia 
alleged,  bejond  the  iioiaibllitr  of  a  dnnbt— aermd  to  atrpngthen  i 
tbe  olaltna  aftpiritaaliaro  jteDerallr.  Ur.  W.  H.  Hnrrison,  Kditor  t 
of  one  of  tbejonmals  devoted  to  SpiiitanliatD.  aa  a  soientillc 
amatanr  familiar  with  pbotograph^,  aaid: — "M;  opinion  i>  j 
tbatalthongfa.in  exceptional  MMi,*piHtpboloaraph<rramiahea  | 
■boat  Uie  Mat  erfdenoe  of  tbe  tmtfa  of  BpirilOKl  phenomena,  in  , 
the  uvjority  oF  oaaea  it  dLei  not  do  lo,  and  it  it,  fcenerallr  \ 
■paakini;,  tnrraandod  by  each  oonditiont  that  the  atndy  of  it  J 

can  onlj  bn  pnrfand  in  private.  In  otiwr  worfe,  reooKn>*ab1e  Philohil.— Aurine  ii  a  vellow 
pOrtraftB  of  deceaaed  fneoda.  nnknown  to  Ibe  phorographer—  "Ti"""  "''' "l  ""P'  ^°^' 
the  prodaction  of  wbiol'   cannot  be  aoooanted   for     -    —       Miinu  twoorinraenwiim  nt 


Ub  ffffntsgiralrcnts. 


Bet*. — Bichramatiied  carbon  tiMue  i<  much  mare  aantjtlve  lo  light 
thui  (ilvered  ttbDmeDized  paper.  But  the  book  illiutmtioiu  to 
wbich  you  refer  are  by  ■  meolunical  printing  pnicKai.  It  ia  not 
only  qn<te  posdble,  but  aaiy,  lo  prodncw  oarbon  prinlB  with  amatt 
•nrfacfl.  The  gUxed  mirtkce  to  which  yon  refer  ia  prodnosd  aa  a 
miillM-  of  ohoice,  to  please  public  twie. 

A  Winow. — A<   a  rule,   photographere    ate  moat  bnay    in    flue 


J.  C.  8— Tbeqneetion  of  what  Isnaea  to  gat  entirely  depend*  np 

fnrpoae  for  which  the  photngnpher  chipflT  inlanda  them. 
iiDdacape  pura  and  eimpl",  aini^le  l>ird>oa'>e  lennea  anin 

'"    '  )-™po«fOJ  

"* — ' a  ponraic  coinoinKHon  1. 


a  portrait  cDiabii 


obtain  il  of  m 


be  imitated  with  aaae  br 

gluNia  well  knowD  taphotbgrapht..-,   . 

■ammed  to  ba  a  trlokiler  hy  the  pnblic,  and  when  hia  picture* 
an  geiniliM  tho  populace  will  not  give  him  the  bnoefit  of  anj 
dooM,  fae  win  he  nnable  to  obtain  an  honett  hearing  In  the 
aawipapUB,  and  anj  oontt  of  law  will  pmnoanoe  him  an 
itDpoatar.  A  good  iuatance  of  the  production  of  a  rouognlaable 
ffiA  ptetora  wai  the  oaae  Iq  which  Ur.  Livermore,  a  partner 
In  one  ot  tbe  laiweat  bank*  in  New  Totk,  went  to  Hnmler.  th? 


tbroagh  wboaanedinmihip  tbe  piotore 


lapiodnced.    Uamle; 


w  pToaeenli  d  aa  an  Impoalor,  and  the  expeniea  of  the  proa^cn- 
tloa  wera  ahlfted  npnn  Ihe  b-  ck*  ot  the  pnbllo,  ai  naual  In  theee 
Maaa;  bat  tha  evidence  wtiioatrong  that  thii  likenea*  did 
not  oome  throagh  any  Irirkery  of  hii  own,  that,  in  apite  (J  all 
prejodioea,  the  caae  waa  dianiMed.  In  England  he  would 
ptobably  have  been  coodemnod." 

OOMTBABAHD  pHOToo  RAFSfl. —Photograph*  paBBing  trom 
Oanadn  to  the  United  Sutea  are  mbjeot  to  duty.  The  Batten 
CkrittUm  Jtegitter  lava :—"  Nearly  eleven  tboniand  phnlo- 
gtaph*  of  tbe  gradnating  claawa  at  Harvard,  Yale.  Dartmouth, 
•to.,  ware  aeiiad  while  on  their  way  from  Montreal  to  Caiu- 
bridKO.  'The  dotie*  would  amoaDt  to  Hboot  tSOOO.'  It  is  to 
be  rsKTetted  (hat  lo  many  of  the  cotl^an*  ahonld  apparently 
lend  their  countenances  to  amaggliog.  We  regret  esoeedinnly 
that  the  ftood  name  of  onr  art  has  been  thos  tamiahed.  We 
now  see  whv  it  is  thftt  all  of  our  large  oolleKsa'  olaaaea  employ 
a  foreign  photographer  instead  of  native  tnlent." 

A  DocBLi  Salt  aw  Siltir.— Kefarring  to  aome  recent  talk 
in  thU  eoautrj  about  a  "new  "  doable  aalt  of  aiiver,  Mr.  H. 
T.  Anthony  aaya,  in  the  BhIUHh:^" M  1  have  had  some 
aspevienoe  with  a  doable  salt  oF  aiiver  and  ammonia,  which  1 
made  at  the  time  the  Wothlytype  ptocosa  waa  In  nae,  I  may  be 
able  to  inpply  a  formula  for  a  lalt  which  I  know  oonld  be  Died 
either  for  the  nepative  batfa.  or  for  tQveriag  paper,  withoat 
Mmovingthe  albnmen  from  the  paper.  The  process  of  making 
it  Is  as  follow*;— A  silver  eolation  of  no  matter  what  strength 
ia  made  Into  ammonia  nitrate  In  tbe  ordinary  way.  To  this 
nitfie  add  i*  added  antil  the  eolntlon  becomaa  acid  to  Iltmaa 
paper.  Upon  being  evaporated  it  givee  very  fine  needle-like 
orystals.  One  peonliarity  of  thia  aalt  ia  that  It  1*  nnch  more 
taadily  *olBUe  in  eloohol  than  tbe  otdiaarjr  nitrate.  To  nee  It 
tot  the  negative  batb  it  i«  neoeaaary  to  ada  a  little  nitric  add ; 
fot  tbe  paper  bath,  a  littli  Bmmonia.    When  tbe  inbjeet  of 


rery  pnrpoie,  ai 
th^  are  required  for  portraitnro,  a 
able;  ir  lor  architeclnr},  then  a  comoinacio 
llnea,  is  neoeaaarF.  A  aingle  Ian*,  used  for  i 
copying  map*  or  geoinstrical  drawings,  will  (cive  barrel- nbapad 
curvatareii  t.)  atrnizht  linea  occurring  naar  the  margin.  We  jnw- 
fer  T :  H  has,  we  believe,  gone  out  of  basinesa. 

dye  oolour.  which,  it  is  quite  pro- 
inary  ohsmiats  and  drug^sCg;  but 
three  uses  in  phitography,  it  ia  probable  yon  can 
t  pholographlo  ohemisia.  The  lalphlde  of  tin  vou 
■uisuuuu  iiH  uv  oooiuulion  with  It.  The  Utter  is  the  destraativs 
■ubatanoe  vhfch,  wh«n  oaed  in  bronze  printing,  prodooea  ysllow 
■pota  in  prints.  We  do  n  <t  know  the  price  ul  the  Isotaraa  yon 
mention,  bnt  bellei'e  it  to  be  siinence. 
A  Photo.  Pkintsb.— Tbe  print  haa  all  tbo  appearance  of  having 
beaa  in  contact  with  carda  on  whioh  the  name,  &D,,  i*  printed 
with  tha  bronse  which  Is  used  In  "  gold  "  printing,  which,  earning 
in  contact  with  a  print,  ooTers  it  with  the  yellow«pat*  seen  on 
youroard. 

A.  Q.— We  will  endeavour  to  obuin  the  iaforraatlau. 

B.  L.  H.— Ton  will  And  on  page  162  of  oar  Taaa-BooK  recently 
tisued  a  reference  to  all  the  articles  <n  oonneotion  with  carbon 
printing  whioh  appeared  in  the  PnoTOOSlPaiC  Nawa  during 
lait  yanr,  a  reference  to  waich  wilt  aid  yun  matorislly  in  y.mr 
eiperi  mental  effort*. 

Tyro. — PhobigTapby  as  practically  worked  in  the  present  day  Is  an 
esseotiallv  Bnaliah  diaooverv.  Fni  Talbot's  discovery  waa  Ihe 
base  of  all  eilTHr  printing,  and  Archer's  oollodloa  nrooaa*  ia  uai- 
veiuUy  uaed  for  tha  prodncIioD  of  neg>itivea.  Carbon  priating 
was  based  on  Mnnito  Ponton's  dinooiery  of  the  >8nBitiveaiias  (3 
bichromate  of  potuh  in  oonnection  with  an  organic  snbataace ; 
and  allboui^h  Mons.  Paitevin  actually  furmntated  tbe  carbon  pro- 
cess, Swan  and  Johumn  actually  made  it  practicable.  Franca 
hiB,  hnwever.  made  brilliant  diaooveries  In  connection  with  the 

ha»o  nol  done  mnoh  In  the  way  of  diaoovery.  The  same  of  our 
American  brathran.  The  flrs'  photoerapbl"  jonrnal  waa.  IF  wa 
Temembrr  riithilT.  publlahed  in  America,  bat  oF  late  yeara  thair 

t'  onmala  havo  chietl}'  been  devoted  to  tha  interest*  of  stock  daalen, 
IT  whom  thay  have  been  poHliahed. 
)■  V.  wriiea  til  inform  any  "f  our  readsra  who  may  de*ire  detailed 
aUtement  of  tha  mode  of  workinE  ttia  Wothlytype  prooeaa  that  It 
mav  be  found  in  a  volnne  pnhljshed  some  years  ago,  entitled 
"  Eingham'a  Amatenra'  Manojtl  of  Photoirapb^."     As  we  be 
announced,  all  partioulars  were  al»  published  in  v* 
'  ,  OUT  onlamn*. 


be  never  reported  reanlti,  I  anppoee  ha  did  nul  ancoeed  wl 
Iq  that  direatioa."  A  furmala  for  a  aimilar  ammonia-nitrate 
of'rilvoT  was  given  in  one  of  onr  early  volnmea,  ahjobd  being 
wad  fbr  it*  aolntioa.— Ed.  Pwio.  Nnvi. 


H.    Km 


-Maav  Ibaaks.      Tha    letter    in    < 


■  next.      The 


__.  _  lie  of  enamelling  I*  verv  good. 

Aw  Ou>  Fhotooriphir,— The  spare  we  can  devote  t.  .    ^ 

oorrespondanta  woald  not  aufflce  to  describe  in  detail  the  prooei* 
of  prodociug  truisparsadea  bv  the  wet  prooeaa;  bnt  we  have 
treqoantly  pabllshol  fall  detaOa.  See  an  article  in  our  T«AR- 
BnoK  for  1876.  p.  147. 

A  ViCTiii  TO  A«  Old  Po«»l«i.i.— We  have  freqaently  Intirmed 
our  readers  that  seoret  formnln  olhred  for  aale  might  by  dlHigent 
seanl)  be  fbond  in  onr  page*  ;  bat  there  will  always  be  a  oertais 
number  who  prefer  to  pay  in  prefamnoe  to  searching  and  trying. 

losH  AlTKIH.— Sprinkle  the  nagatire  aklltally  with  some  wtaitiD> 
ing  about  ihe  con^stmeT  of  cream. 

S.  E.  A.— Onr  Trab-Boox  ha*  been  published  lor  more  than  a 
month.  The  London  agent  of  yonr  booksellsr  is,  wa  fear,  very 
aifiigeat.  He  ooold  have  obtained  It  at  our  ofHoe  ever  ahice  the 
Bnt  week  In  Jannary.  If  yon  scsid  direst  lo  our  Publlshsrs,  it 
will  be  forwarded  at  onoe. 

VaLINTINR. — Aa  a  rule,  the  black  india-rubber  tabing  Ispure,  and 
will  lot  injure  nltnte  sulation.  A  brawn  earthenware  Jar  ia  alio 
Hie  for  silvar,  IF  il  has  not  been  oesd  to  hold  anything  iojorlon* 
bsfore  1  bnt  aartheawara  Is  often  poron*  and  alitarbaat. 

gfTvnl  Cotrespondant*  In  onr  n*xL 


Uaboh  2,  1877.] 


T&K  FHOTOe&AFHIC  VIWI. 


^t  i&atagra^lk  i^efos,  Uarc^  2,  1877. 


PHOTOattA^PHY  I^I  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STaOIO 

Tbb  G-oYBaNiiBirr  Fuxd  for  thi  Pa'^motion  or  SoiiNTirio 
Rescabch — E1armle88  Loowood  ahd  Chromate  Irk8. 

IJie  Governtnent  Fund  for  the  Promotion  oj  Scientific 
Research, — The  GoTdrntnuDt  Fuad  of  X4,000,  for  the  promo- 
tioD  ofsuientific  reHoarcbf  is  to  be  applied  in  the  following 
maoner — that  is,  if  the  recotnoK.'ndations  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society  are  carried  ont,  as  will,  no  doubt,  be  the 
caHe,  either  in  the  shape  of  grant8  to  persons  who  have  done 
valuable  work,  or  in  prizes  of  considerable  value  for  the 
solution  of  problems ;  again,  money  is  also  to  be  voted  to 
persons  desirous  of  andertaking  special  investigations,  like 
the  British  Association  and  the  Royal  8  >ci 'ty  distribnte 
C^rants;  and,  finally,  it  is  recommended  that  some  of  the 
fuodn  would  be  given  to  math^'matioians  and  calculators 
employed  upon  computations  and  labori»usand  onremunera- 
tive  scieutitic  work.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
ie  to  be  done  with  the  £4000  which  Grovernmeot  has  put  on 
one  side  for  what  is  termed  the  promotion  of  scientific 
research.  We  have  already  criticised  the  subject  in  this 
column,  and  now  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  has 
made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  funds,  we  see  no 
reason  for  changing  the  view  we  have  always  entertained  as 
to  endeavouring  to  promote  research  by  tho  distribution  of 
money  gifts.  Candidly  speaking,  we  think  the  distribution 
of  money  in  this  way  will,  if  anything,  have  a  retarding 
rather  than  quickening  effect  upon  scientific  workers,  an<l, 
for  this  reason,  we  do  not  take  much  interest  in  the  strenuous 
exertions  now  being  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Chemical 
Bcciety  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  a  similar  purpose.  Some  time 
ago,  it  appears,  Dc,  Longrstaff  made  a  present  to  the  Ghemt- 
oal  Socie'y  of  a  thousand  pound<«,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  paid  to  deserving  chemists  engagttd  in  research,  and 
this,  by  the  efforts  of  some  members  ot  the  Society,  has  be^n 
increased  to  upwards  ot  £3,000 — a  sam  which  will  be  still 
gre4tly  augmented,  it  is  anticipated.  Therefore,  wbat  with 
Government  aid  on  the  one  hand,  and  private  contributions 
on  the  other,  there  is  every  prospect  of  large  sumn  of  money 
being  .massed  for  the  so-called  promotion  of  sci*intifio  re- 
search, ilow  much  of  this  money,  we  wonder,  will  flow 
into  the  proper  channels?  The  poor  and  aendy  investigator, 
to  whom,  perhaps,  a  huadred  pounds  would  be  a 
blessing,  will  never  be  heard  of  among  the  host  of  more 
sturdy  and  pushing  applicants ;  or,  if  his  case  is  brought 
forward,  the  chauces  arc  much  at(ainst  his  having  sufficient 
influence  with  the  gentl'men  with  whom  the  distribution  of 
the  money  rests.  In  such  a  matter  as  this,  we  can  only 
judge  of  what  has  already  been  done  by  the  Royal  Society 
and  the  Biitish  Association,  and  anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  go  over  the  list  of  annual  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions paid  over  by  those  bodies  will  find  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  money  is  given  to  men  of  science  already  in 
the  enjoyment  of  liberal  incomes.  Sums  of  fifty  and  a 
hundred  pounds  are  voted  to  gentlemen  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, who,  we  suppose,  spend  the  money  in  fitting  up  a 
laboratory  or  in  the  purchase  of  apparatus  which  they  cannot 
make  up  their  mind  to  buy  on  their  own  account.  To  say 
such  sums  promote  research  is  simply  absnrd,  and  if  their 
recipient  has,  in  his  tima,  done  good  work,  it  has  not  been 
owing  to  any  donation  he  has  received.  Mr.  Perkin  woald 
not  have  been  more  expeditious  in  discovering  that  magni- 
ficent aniline  oolonr  termed  '^  Perkin*i  purple,"  we  make 
bold  to  assert,  had  he  received  a  hundred  pounds  during 
his  investigation  ;  and  when  he  had  oonduded  it,  the 
donation  of  that  sam  would  have  had  less 
influence  still.  If  we  could  suppose  a  philosopher  so 
destitute  as  to  be  incapabla  of  carrying  on  a  research 
without    fandsf    and    ooald    farther   sappose    thai    his  I 
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receiving  no  more  inventions  like  tho*e  of  "  '  ^ 
telegraph,  the  barometer,  photographYt  aailino  dyes,  gaa- 
cotton,  to  name  half  a  dozen  disooTertss  afc  Eaadona?  VTill 
a  paltry  fifty  or  hundred  pounds  weigh  ia  the  loasl  with  a 
man  about  to  declare  to  the  world  some  grand  iaveafeion 
that  he  has  just  elaborated  ?  We  think  not,  and,  thereforei 
we  hope  to  be  pardoned  when  we  say  that  the  Gro  vera  meat 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Sjientifla  Research,  as  w  41  as  any 
private  funds  of  the  same  character,  are  very  anlikely  to 
produce  material  good.  In  th^  popular  opinion,  no  doubt, 
such  funds  are  looked  apon  very  favourably.  For  it  is, 
naturally  enough,  inferrea  that  the  money  will  fall  to  needy 
and  deserving  investigators,  who  have  spent  their  whole 
time  and  fortune  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  Unfortu- 
nately, experience  has  shown  that  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  these  few  exceptional  cases  will,  we  fear,  be  no 
better  off  than  they  were  formerly. 

Harmfess  Logtoood  and  C^romate  Inks, — Photographers 
may  be  interested  to  know  how  to  pro<luce  a  durable  ink 
by  the  aid  simply  of  logwood  aided  either  to  c^romate  of 
potash  or  alum.  The  ordinary  chromium  and  logwool 
mixture  or  ink,  it  appears,  though  goo^l  and  cheap,  has  the 
defect  of  depositing  black  flikes,  leaving  a  colourless  stain 
behind  when  expose!  to  air  and  light.  This  may  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda. 
You  adQ  to  fifteen  parts  of  10i<wood  extract  900  pirts  of 
water,  and  after  leaving  the  liquid  some  time,  decant  it. 
Then  heat  the  solution,  add  four  parts  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  and,  finally,  put  in,  dn>p  by  drop,  a 
solution  of  one  part  chromate  of  potash  in  100  of  water. 
Chrome-alum  is  not  recommended,  as  it  gives  lit  le  depth  of 
colour,  and  besides  involves  the  ase  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
attacks  steel  pens.  Another  ink  which  may  be  employed 
for  copying  purposes,  and  in  whose  composition  yellow 
chromate  of  potash  also  enters,  is  that  recommended  by 
Boettgar.  Thirty  grammes  of  extract  of  logwood  are 
dissolved  in  250  grammes  of  water,  eight  grammes  of 
carbonate  of  soda  are  added,  and  thirty  grammes  of 
glycerine;  lastly,  one  gramme  of  yellow  ichromate  of 
potash  and  eight  grammes  of  gum-arabic  are  powdered 
and  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  This  ink  is  said  to  be  very 
black,  does  not  mould,  nor  attack  metal  pens. 
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PHOTOGRAPHr  FROM  A  HOLIDAY-MAKER'S 

POINT  OP  VIEW. 

BY  H.  BADEN  PRITCHARD,  F.C.S  * 

1  MUST  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  writing  not  as  a 
photographer,  but  as  a  holiday-maker,  and  that  the  pic- 
tures I  show  to-night  are  not  the  results  of  photography 
BO  much  as  of  holiday-making.  My  purpose  is  to  put 
before  those  who  can  run  away  from  their  work  for  a  week 
or  a  month  into  the  country,  how  much  they  may  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  a  tour  by  taking  a  little  camera  along  with 
them ;  but  if  they  do  so,  let  them  nerer  fail  to  remember 
one  maxim :  their  chief  object  being  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment, nothing  should  e^er  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
their  personiu  pleasure  and  comfort. 

I  have  heara  holiday-makers  make  a  good  deal  of  fuss 
about  altering  pre-arranged  plans.  Nothing,  in  my  mind, 
is  more  foolish,  supposing  you  are  limited  by  time  and 
money,  as  to  start  upon  a  pleasure  journey  without  some 
definite  idea  of  what  you  are  going  to  do ;  but  at  the  same 
time  if,  during  your  journey,  you  perceive  a  method 
whereby  you  can  improve  your  tour,  then  bear  in  mind 
that  your  sole  end  and  aim  is  pleasure,  and  do  not  hesitate 
one  moment  about  changing  your  plans,  no  matter  what 
trouble  they  cost  you  to  draw  up.  You  have  well  earned 
your  holiday — ^let  nothing  interfere  wiUi  your  enjoyment 
of  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  made  most  of  my 
miJ^S^-it^^oot,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  I 
tve  a  knapsack  ionsafry,  it  ^11  be  seen  that  my  photo- 
graphic apparatus  must  necessarily  be  a  very  smab  one. 
Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  rough  glacier  work  the  guide 
or  bearer  will  carry  most  of  vour  baggage,  but  a  pedes- 
trian always  finds  many  rough  journeys  to  be  performed 
where  a  guide  is  either  unobtainable  or  undesiraole.  You 
want  to  linger  here  or  there,  and  go  out  of  your  way  per- 
haps to  see  a  view,  fill  up  an  hour  or  two  in  some  pleasant 
neighbourhood,  take  a  photograph  occasionally,  and,  in 
fact,  be  your  own  master,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case 
when  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a  guide,  so  that  there  is  no 
alternative,  if  you  want  to  be  thoroughly  independent,  but 
to  carry  your  own  impedimenta.  Before  I  go  any  further, 
I  ouffht  possibly  to  explain  myself  a  little  better.  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood,  for  instance,  that  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
go  into  ecstacies  about  my  results.  I  myself  have  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  my  photographs  as  photographs.  Some  of  tnem 
are  simply  atrocious ;  others,  again ,  are  only  bad.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  quite  satisfied  with  them.  They  are  to  me  very 
bright  reminiscences  of  pleasant  journeys  I  have  made. 
But  they  will  not  bear  much  criticism.  That  panoramic 
view  of  the  Dolomites,  for  example— and  1  may  here  re- 
mark, by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  Wamerke  film  lends 
itself  wonderfully  for  panoiamas^will  be  pronounced,  I 
fear,  as  black  as  one's  hat,  and  lacking  in  detail.  I  admit 
it ;  the  sun  was  shining  all  the  time  into  my  camera  instead 
of  upon  the  object.  But  I  could  not  wait  another  fifteen 
or  twenty  hours  till  it  pleased  the  sun  to  turn  round.  So 
I  did  what  I  could,  and  that  is  the  result. 

Had  1  written  this  paper  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I 
should  have  had  to  enumerato  a  longer  list  of  photographic 
requisites  than  I  find  now  necessary  for  my  work^  and 
•hould  have  considered  it  incumbent  on  me,  moreover,  to 
have  said  something  about  the  preparation  of  dry  films,  for 
no  one  for  a  moment  could  hope  to  practise  wet-plato 
photography  under  the  circumstances  in  which  1  am  gene- 
rally placed.  In  my  various  journeys  I  have  made  trial 
of  manv  different  lunds  of  tiuns.  Mv  Norway  pictures 
were  taken  upon  the  early  Liverpool  drv  plates,  and  upon 
coffee  films  of  my  own  preparing ;  such  as  I  should  de- 
scribe as  slow  and  sure.  Mr.  England's  simple  and  effec- 
tive oollodio-albumen  process  has  given  me  that  Tyrol 
series,  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley's  uranium  plates,  the 
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dear  films  of  which  render  them  specially  suited  for 
enlargement,  are  shown  in  my  Engadine  and  Yorkshire 
prints ;  and,  finally,  my  sketches  of  the  Dolomites  were 
secured  last  year  by  the  aid  of  the  Wamerke  film. 

When  carrying  dry  plates,  however,  even  when  I 
limited  myself  to  three  or  four  dozen  films  upon  thin  glass, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  carry  the  whole  stock  and 
apparatus  myself,  and  some  of  it  alwavs  fell  to  the  lot 
of  my  companion.  It  is  surprising,  inaeed,  how  half  a 
pound  more  or  less  tolls  upon  a  tired  pedestnan  on 
crossing  a  pass  a  thousand  feet  or  so  above  the  snow-line, 
or  after  a  dfay^s  tramp  across  the  Yorkshire  moors.  I  am 
glad,  for  my  part,  that  my  days  of  journeying  with  dry- 
plates  are  over ;  in  future  I  shall  carry  nothing  but  a  little 
five-inch  camera  and  the  Wamerke  roller  dark-slide. 
Together  they  form  a  most  serviceable  equipment ;  they 
are  carried,  as  you  see,  in  two  leather  cases  slung  over 
the  shoulder;  their  total  weight  is  three  and  a-hidf 
pounds.  A  tripod,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  service- 
able alpine  stiuf,  and  a  small  wide-angle  lens  of  Dall- 
meyer^s,  completes  the  outfit. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  respect  to  weight  that  the  Wamerke 
film  and  roller  slide  have  an  advantage  over  dry  plates. 
Anyone  who  has  a  practical  experience  of  the  platos  and 
the  film  will  acknowledge  this.  In  the  first  place,  in 
carryinc  dry  plates,  your  day*s  allowance,  placed  ready  in 
the  dark  slides  for  use,  may  either  prove  too  many  or  too 
few  for  your  wants.  Your  provision  for  the  day  is  four 
plates,  we  will  say ;  in  tbe  morning  you  are  very  chary 
about  exposing  them,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  towards 
evening  you  are  left  with  one  or  two  unexposed.  Or,  again, 
you  use  all  your  plates  early  in  the  morning,  and  have 
nothing  wherewith  to  secure  a  picture  in  the  aftor-part 
of  the  day.  With  the  roller  slide  you  may  expose  in 
one  day  two,  or  twenty  plates,  just  as  you  please.  Again, 
there  is  no  changing  of  plates  when  you  get  home,  and 
of  all  the  tedious  and  distressing  labours  that  a  fagged- 
out  pedestrian  can  be  called  upon  to  perform,  whUe  his 
comrades  are  in  bed  and  asleep,  that  of  unpacking  and 
re-packing  dr^  plates,  dusting  and  labelling  them,  and 
putting  them  in  or  taking  them  out  of  the  slides  is  about 
the  worst  It  is  often,  too,  difficult  to  secure  a  suitable 
place  for  the  purpose;  in  Norway,  I  remember,  1  was 
very  much  put  out  on  this  account.  I  meant  to  change 
my  plates  as  usual  at  night-time,  but  found  I  had 
reckoned  without  mine  host ;  to  my  oismay  it  was  as  light 
at  midnight  as  it  is  in  England  on  a  summer's  afternoon. 
With  the  roller  dark  slide  such  difficulties  as  these  fall 
away  altogether. 

Although  but  little  practice  and  experience  are  neces- 
sary in  the  production  of  such  little  pictures  as  I  show 
this  evening,  the  novice  must  not  imagine  that  they  are 
to  be  secured  without  some  care  and  trouble.  Three 
main  points  require  particular  attention :— Firstly,  he 
must  know  how  to  compose  a  picture  in  his  camera,  a 
matters  in  which  he  will  experience  little  difficulty,  proba- 
bly, if  he  can  sketeh.  or  has  some  little  knowledge  of  art 
matter;  in  the  performance  of  this  operation,  he  must 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  lens  he  is  working  with, 
and  especially  ito  greater  or  less  intensity  to  exaggerate 
the  foreground;  secondly,  he  must  learn  to  focus  cor- 
rectly ;  and  lastly,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  he  must 
master  the  difficulties  of  alkaline  development 

It  is,  indeed,  upon  the  development  of  his  pictures  that 
success  or  failure  mainly  reste,  and  it  is  due  to  my  especial 
shortcomings  in  this  respect  that  my  pictures  are  as  bad 
as  they  are.  There  is  no  short  cut  for  beginners ;  they 
must  patiently  master  the  subject  by  practice.  In  the 
development  of  dry  plates  patience  is  the  greatest  essen- 
tial, and  the  success  that  attended  Mr.  Manners  Gordon  as 
a  dry-plate  worker  was,  I  believe,  chiefly  due  to  the 
circumstonce  that  he  sometimes  devoted  a  whole  day  to 
develop  and  work  op  a  couple  of  plates. 
And  now  8<Mme  may  ask,  Of  what  use  is  it  to  go  to  &• 
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much  expense  and  troable  when  for  a  few  shillings  or 
francs  yon  might  have  purchased  as  many  pictures  as  you 
ever  bring  home  with  you  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  very 
obvious :  the  pictures  you  yourself  take  are  secured  from 
your  own  particular  point  of  view,  and  show  you  the 
scenes  as  you  yourself,  and  not  other  people,  have  seen 
them.  I  could,  no  doubt,  purchase  a  view  of  the  Gloss- 
Glockner  for  eighteenpence,  but  the  chances  are  I  should 
not  recognise  the  mountain  and  its  glaciers  at  all,  if  £  did 
not  exactly  know  the  spot  whence  it  was  taken.  I  prefer 
a  hundred  times  my  own  little  brown-and-white  images, 
each  of  which  carries  a  distinct  reminiscence  with  it, 
and  has  a  story  of  its  own.  Besides,  my  negatives  will 
give  me  enlargements  to  any  size,  such  as  I  show  to-night, 
printed  in  permanent  pigments ;  or  I  can  produce  lantern 
transparencies  in  carbon,  of  which  I  should  have  been 
delighted  to  have  exhibited  a  series  this  evening  if  the 
apparatus  for  doing  so  had  not  been  so  cumbersome. 

When  enjoying  yourself  on  a  summer^s  day  in  some 
rustic  paradise,  it  is  something  to  know  that  you  can  take 
back  with  you  a  reminiscence  that  will  serve  to  call  up 
the  pleasures  of  your  journey  once  more  ;  to  know  that 
you  cah  bring  home  a  cap-full  of  the  bright  sunshine  with 
you,  stored  up  in  that  film  you  are  exposing;  to  be 
assured  that  you  have  not  seen  the  last  of  that  guttering 
landscape  at  your  feet,  or  of  that  splashing  waterfall 
among  the  trees,  or  that  quaint,  da-fashioned  village 
through  which  you  have  just  passed. 


ON  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GLASS  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  J.  H.  T.  ELLERBECK.* 

Like  many  others,  I  have  been  searching  for  a  medium  or 
support  for  collodion  films  in  place  of  the  weighty  and 
fragile  glass.  The  suggestion  made  at  our  last  meeting 
I  have  not  been  able  to  try,  the  requisite  materials  not 
being  forthcoming.  Mr.  Warnerke's  tissue  is,  I  suppose, 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  though  I  did  not  succeed 
with  it  myself.  But,  as  our  president  observed  a  month 
ago,  when  speaking  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  make  it 
ourselves,  or  adapt  it  to  our  own  pet  process. 

I  tried  first  gelatine,  but  the  development  of  a  collodion 
film  on  this  is  so  risky  and  so  uncertain  that  it  was  given 
up,  though,  thinking  of  it  since,  it  is  probable  that  &  the 
gelatine  was  previouslv  made  insoluble,  this  substance 
might  turn  out  a  valuable  material  for  the  purpose. 
Should  any  feel  disposed  to  try,  the  easiest  way  is  to 
prepare  the  film  on  glass,  and  afterwards  coat  with 
gelatine,  and  strip;  or  gelatine  miffht  be  coated  with 
emulsion,  as  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer. 

Next  I  tried  paper;  but  from  what  I  used  (double 
transfer  from  the  carbon  process)  the  film  could  not  be 
got  away — a  good  thing,  perhaps,  if  the  paper  itself  did 
not  get  stained  during  development.  The  one  I  have 
now  to  introduce  to  you  is  iron,  in  that  form  known  as 
ferrotype  plate,  smooth,  in  its  favour  we  have  lightness, 
durability,  smoothness,  and  no  reflection  from  a  back 
surface  against  it,  opaqueness  and  flexibility,  both 
of  which  are  objectionable ;  but  I  hope  to  show  how 
the  objections  can  be  overcome,  and  its  advantage 
utilised.  My  mode  of  using  these  plates  is  as  follows  :— 
Attach  the  metal  to  a  glass  plate,  by  means  of  a  drop  or 
two  of  any  fluid,  to  keep  it  flat  and  taut ;  then  coat  in 
the  usual  manner  with  a  washed  emulsion.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  mention  here  that  in  all  these  experi- 
ments I  have  used  Mawdsley^s  pellicle,  bat  any  emulsion 
or  bath  process  can  be  employed.  However,  the  plate, 
being  dried  and  ready  for  use,  can  be  at  once  placed  in 
the  dark  slide  and  exposed,  either  above,  before,  or  behind 
a  glass  plate,  or  backed  by  a  piece  of  wood  to  keep  it  flat ; 
for,  necessarily,  if  springs  be  used  direct  they  wid  curve 
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the  thin  metal.  For  use  in  the  changing-box,  perhaps 
the  best  way  is  to  bind  it  at  the  back  of  a  thin  glass 
plate  with  a  piece  of  gummed  paper  kept  shaped  and  ready 
lor  the  purpose.  There  is  thus  no  possibility  of  sharp 
edges  of  glass  or  metal  catching  or  hmdering  in  any  way 
the  passage  from  box  to  slide.  A  slight  frame  of  wood 
could  eauly  be  made  of  the  thickness  of  glass,  which 
would  then  be  better,  and  save  weight.  Of  course,  if  glass 
is  used,  a  dozen  plates  would  be  sufficient  on  a  lonff 
journey,  as  every  night  the  change  of  the  whole  ooula 
be  made  without  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes* 
loss  of  time— not  more,  certainly,  than  is  usually  given 
for  the  same  purpose  with  ordinary  dry  plates;  while 
most  of  the  precautions  taken  may  be  dispensed  with,  for 
there  is  no  chance  of  breakage,  and  little  light  getting 
in,  even  if  wrapped  up  in  a  single  piece  of  non-actinic 
paper  or  calico. 

On  the  exposure  of  these  plates  I  wish  to  lay  most 
stress.  If  one  is  sure  of  the  right  exposure  being  given 
the  development  is  an  almost  mechanical  operation. 
Therefore,  do  not  risk  a  wrong  one.  Use  the  actinometer, 
and  the  rest  is  certain.  I  had  one  during  last  summer's 
trip,  and,  although  carrying  three  makers'  plates,  not  one 
was  either  under  or  over-exposed  when  I  trusted  it. 

Next  comes  the  development.  Attach  the  metal  again 
to  a  flat  support,  moisten  with  alcohol,  wash,  and  apply 
a  five-grain  solution  of  pyro.  to  every  five  drachms  of 
pyro ;  fuld  two  drops  of  bromide  of  potassium  ^120  grains 
to  the  ounce  more  or  less,  according  as  the  image  has 
previously  appeared,  and  reflow  overV  Add  one  drop  of 
the  strongest  ammonia,  then  another  drop  or  two  of 
bromide,  and  another  drop  of  ammonia.  These,  after  a 
little  application,  will  give  the  necessary  density.  Fix  and 
wash. 

When  dry,  coat  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  made  by 
softening  in  water,  draining,  and  dissolvii)g  in  alcohol  This 
enables  one  to  get  a  dry  film  quickly.  Any  ordinary  solution 
of  gelatine  will  do  as  well,  but  takes  longer  in  drying.  One 
ounce  to  SEO,  and  say  three  drops  of  glycerine  to  prevent 
brittleness.  A  cut  with  the  knife  at  one  corner  and  the 
whole  detaches  itself  at  once,  and  we  have  a  negative  with 
which  we  can  print  from  either  side,  or  re-attach  to  glass, 
if  preferred. 

The  emulsion  mentioned  above  has  for  this  process  the 
objection  that  you  cannot  see  with  absolute  certainty 
what  detail  or  density  you  obtain,  but  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  difficulty  on  this  point  if  the  right  exposure  be  given, 
and  the  use  of  the  actinometer  determines  this.  Also, 
other  films,  whether  washed  or  preserved,  may  not  have 
this  doubt.  Indeed,  I  remember  that  with  Wortley's 
emulsion,  for  instance,  you  can  judge  of  the  development 
as  well  by  reflected  as  by  transmitted  light ;  so  that  the 
opaqueness  of  the  support  in  such  a  case  would  not  be 
of  the  slightest  importance.  I  may  also  mention  that  if 
expense  is  no  object  the  alba  metal  plates  can  be  used  in 

Slace  of  the  ordinary  chocolate    ferrotypes.    Thus  the 
evelopment  can  be  watched  with  ease,  but  the   alba 
plates  are  costly. 

I  do  not  offer  the  above  as  a  finished  process.  It  is  more 
a  suggestion  which  I  shall  be  glad  if  others  more  compe- 
tent will  adopt  and  experiment  upon,  and  that  in  time  lor 
summer  work.  The  great  weight  of  glass  we  have  to  carry, 
the  risk  of  breakage,  and  the  dirt  of  backing,  are  great 
drawbacks  to  a  summer's  out.  My  httle  camera  and  two 
double  backs  with  four  plates  cannot  weigh  much  more 
than  half-a-pound,  and  would  hardly  be  a  hindrance  to 
any,  even  if  climbing  the  Matterhorn. 

Another  advantage  of  negatives  thus  obtained  is  the 
facility  given  for  combination  printing  and  for  making 
panoramic  views,  two  or  more  gelatine  negatives  being 
joined  together  without  the  slightest  difficulty ;  or  stereos 
may  be  cut  and  transposed  without  danger.  But  I  am  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  better  medium  for  the  transfer  of  the 
film  from  the  metal,  as  there  is  sometimes  a  possibility  of 
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the  gelatine,  if  nnerenly  or  too  qoickly  dried,  breakiog 
away  in  parts.  This,  however,  is  not  an  insuperable 
difficaity,  and  can  be  overcome  by  slow  drying  and 
Burticient  body.  The  transfer  paper  as  used  by  Mr. 
Woodbury  ought  to  be  the  best  for  this  purpose.  The 
price,  too,  is  not  much  higher  than  the  best  glass,  and  the 
sheets  c«n  be  used  over  an<l  over  again,  care  being  taken 
not  to  bend  or  crease  them.  The  transparencies  shown 
are  done  by  this  method — group  of  ferns  undeveloped,  the 
first  I  tried ;  another  a  fall,  torn  through  haste.  The 
little  bridge,  the  third  done,  la  perfect^perhaps  too  dense 
to  most  minds ;  bet  this  was  aone  with  more  NH3  than 
1  recommend. 


Since  writing  the  above  I  got  some  of  the  autotype 
temporary  support  (paper),  hoping  that  this  would  act  as  a 
means  of  transferring  the  negative  from  the  metal  to  glass. 
It  will  not :  but,  in  the  course  of  experiments,  I  find  that 
the  paper  itself  forms  an  excellent  basis  for  the  collodion. 
Stretching  the  paper  while  wet  on  a  piece  of  nXhea  smaller 
than  itself,  a>id  turning  the  edges  under  when  dry,  it  can 
be  coated  in  the  usual  way  with  the  greatest  ease ;  then 
cut  and  placed  for  exposure  between  two  thin  glasses  as  t  j 
save  weight  nnder  glass,  and  backed  by  any  lighter 
material    The   development  is  effected  as  for  ordinary 

Slates,  and  the  result  can  be  watched  as  easily.  When 
rv  it  can  be  waxed  for  use  direct,  or,  if  preferred^ as  in 
oramic  or  stereoscopic  views — transferred  to  glass  by 
meanff'of  one  coated  with  bichromated  gelatine,  the  paper 
negative  being  **  squeegeed  "  (if  there  is  such  a  word)  on 
to  it  after  immersion  of  both  in  water  for  a  minute.  If 
the  gelatinized  plate  is  kept  ready  prepared  this  operation 
may  be  performed  immediately  after  washing,  if  satis- 
factory. This  must  then  be  allowed  to  dry  ihttroughly,  and 
the  paper  comes  away  easily ;  but  the  wax  on  the  paper 
being  soluble  in  ether  and  the  shellac  in  alcohol,  it  may 
sometimes  stick  to  the  gelatine  too  tight.  In  this  case,  if 
the  whole  be  immersed  in  alcohol  lor  a  while,  the  shellac  is 
softened,  and  the  paper  can  be  carefully  peeled  off.  The 
negative  must  then  be  varnished.  I  pass  some  done  in 
this  way. 

For  this  method  I  see  no  objection.  If  a  non-inverted 
image  is  required,  you  have  it  on  the  waxed  paper  ;  if  this 
is  of  no  consequence,  transfer  to  glass.  I  think,  also,  that 
this  paper  may  be  more  strongly  recommended  for  the 
gelatino-bromide  process,  though  I  have  not  tried  it. 
Water  here  being  only  used,  the  substratums  are  not 
affected,  and  remaining  intact  will  prevent  the  paper  being 
stained  or  from  sticking  to  glass. 

I  have,  as  1  said  before,  in  all  the  previous  experiments, 
worked  only  with  a  washed  emulsion,  but  hardly  expect 
that  the  washing  of  ordinaiy  films  would  have  any  damag- 
ing effect.  What  will  stand  development  will  surely  stand 
the  preliminaries.  You  will  notice  that  the  samples  shown 
vary  very  much — some  bad,  some  good.  I  have  brought 
failures  as  well  as  successes,  as  there  is  more  to  be  learnt 
from  the  former  than  the  latter.  Thus,  one  of  Furness 
Abbey  is  torn  by  taking  the  paper  off  before  being  quite 


I  am  afraid  I  have  wandered  a  good  deal  in  my  remaibt 
but  this  has  been  writtt-n  at  various  times  as  the  ideaa 
cropped  up.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  waited  until  better 
results  had  been  produced ;  but  I  hurried  rather  that  I 
might  obtain  the  help  and  suggestions  of  those  who  are 
more  able  than  myself  to  work  out  a  new  process. 
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'ou  will  notice  in  some  the  brown  colour  of  the  ordinary 
negative ;  those  have  not  been  toned.  The  torn  one  just 
alluded  to  is  toned  by  chloride  of  palladium,  and  the  dif- 
ference you  will  see  is  remarkable.  There  is  also  the 
duplicate  of  this  one  un transferred  to  glass,  showing  the 
paper  stained.  This  is  caused,  not  by  the  development, 
which  left  the  paper  perfectly  white  and  clean,  but  by  the 
toning  salt,  the  paper  holding  the  hypo,  so  strongly  that 
the  usual  washing  failed  to  eliminate  it ;  thus  the  palladium 
was  precipitated  in  the  paper — stains  resultinj^.  It  does 
not  spoil  the  good  effect  of  the  transferred  film,  but  spoilt 
my  bottle  of  toner.  To  avoid  all  evils,  1  next  used  the 
l^idlailium  b^ore  fidng^  and  with  a  weaker  solution.  The 
result  was  satisfactory  in  every  respect^  the  toning  solution 
b«ing  quite  uninjured,  and  the  print  equally  good. 


THE  DUSTING-ON  PROCESS. 

BY  J.  CROSTHWATTE.* 

The  dusting-on  process  is  one  of  the  many  useful  and 
available  processes  which  have,  unfortunately,  received  bat 
little  attention  at  the  hands  of  photographers  in  general. 
A  process  which  combines,  as  it  aoes,  facility  of  production 
with  scope  for  the  introduction  of  artisMc  embellishmenta, 
either  in  the  finished  picture  or  on  the  negative  for 
printing  purposes,  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 

Its  artistic  value  is  at  once  apparent  when  I  state  that 
the  effect  to  be  produced  in  the  picture  is  ulmost  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  operator.  Some  portions  of  the 
picture  may.  if  desired,  be  left  with  the  smallest  tia^-e  of 
colouring  matter,  and  others  may  be  developed  to  absolute 
blackness,  or  perfect  opacity. 

In  making  pictures  on  opal  the  vignetting  may  be  car- 
ried out  in  any  manner  desired,  and  many  most  artistic 
effects  may  be  readily  produced.     A  skilled  operator  may 

j  regulate  the  light  and  shade,  or  balance  of  the  picture,  in 
the  same  manner  that  an  artist  does  for  the  purpose  of 
sinking  any  portion  of  the  figure,  or  enhancing  its  value 

.  by  contrast,  with  the  advantage  that,  however  he  may 

j  manipulate,  he  cannot  well  destroy  the  likeness. 

I  It  is  well  known  that  the  artistic  value  of  a  picture  de- 
pends, to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  treatment  of  the  back- 
ground, which  must  be  subordinate,  and  still  tend  to  give 
relief  to  the  figure.  A  badly-managed,  monotonous  back- 
ground, devoid  of  light  and  shi^e  or  gradation,  will 
certainly  detract  from  any  merit  the  picture  may  otherwise 
possess.  The  reply  given  by  Rubens  to  a  person  who  re- 
commended his  son  to  him  as  a  pupil,  by  saying  he  was 
sufficiently  advanced  so  as  to  be  able  to  paint  nis  back- 
grounds, will  never  be  forgotten, — **If  he  can,  my  good 
friend,  he  stands  in  no  need  of  my  instruction."  So  well 
did  the  great  artist  recognise  how  much  painting  was 
dependent  upon  that  feature  for  its  excellence.f 

The  various  ways  in  which  this  process  may  be  utilised 
are  very  numerous.  In  the  early  period  of  its  existence  it 
was  principally  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  photo- 
enamels  ;  but  it  is  now  used  in  various  ways — for  the  pro- 
duction of  negatives  for  printing  or  reversed  for  carbon 
printing  by  single  transfer,  for  the  production  ol  opalo- 
types,  the  intensification  of  negatives,  either  as  a  whole  or 
locally,  as  in  the  production  of  skies  and  atmosphere,  or 
oven  to  the  extent  of  introducing  figures  in  suitable  places. 
But  these  manipulations  require  the  assistance  of  an  eye 
capable  of  judging  of  the  best  effect,  and  that  most  in 
keeping  with  the  subject. 

The  process  is  based  upon  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  in  conjunction  with  a  chrome  salt — not  by  utilising 
directly  the  products  of  the  decomposition,  but  by  a 
resultant  action,  consequent  upon  exposure  to  light  The 
action  is  analogous  to  that  upon  which  carbon  printing, 
photo-lithography,  &c.,  are  based,  viz.,  that  bichromated 
organic  matter,  in  its  normal  condition — that  is,  unacted 
on  by  light — is  absorbent  of  water  and  soluble,  but  by 
being  exposed  to  light  becomes  non-absorbent  and  insoluble. 
Thus,  if  we  take  some  organic  substance  of  a  deliquescent 
or  hygroscopic  nature,  sensitize  it  with  a  chrome  salt,  and 
expose  it  to  light,  it  follows  that  such  exposure  will  destroy 
its  power  of  absorbing  moisture  ;  but  supuose  you  expose 
only  one  half,  and  keep  the  other  screened,  the  protected 
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portion  will  retain  its  abaorbeDt  powen.    Of  this  pecnliu 
action  ttie  dnsting-on  proceu  lakei  artrantage. 

It  will  be  Been  th>t  the  expoied  surface  will  be  more  or 
leu  ab»orbent  of  moist nre  inversely  u  tbe  ratio  of  its 
eipOBure.  Tbo  parts  that  ha*e  b«en  ecpoaed  to  Btrona 
li){)iC  thiongh  the  transparent  portioDS  of  the  cliche  will 
be  ioBolib)?;  the por^ons  co7ered  bv  the  dense  parts  will 
remain  in  their  original  condition,  while  the  ports  eipoaed 
to  the  intermediate  tones  wilt  be  more  or  I«bb  "tacky," 
Bccordibft  to  the  relatire  density  of  the  cliche  in  thoBe 
parta.  If  a  powder  in  a  fine  state  of  dinsion  be  broshed 
orer aplate  thuH  prepared  and  ex poBed,  it  will  adhere  to 
the  surface  according  to  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
original.  Thns  a  neifatire  will  produce  a  negatire,  and  a 
traoBparency  a  positive.     . 

There  are  a  number  of  formulsB  pabU«hed  for  the 
preparetioD  of  the  leaBitive  misture.  of  which  I  have  tried 
savaral,  but  find  1  r.aa  work  best  with  the  one  pabliihed  by 
Geymel,  as  foUowa:  — 

Water 17    ounces 

Glucose 1^  ounce 

Uouey 3  drachma 

Gum-arabic       6        „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  '       )        ~. 
Saturated  solution        ...        f        ^I  *"*""« 

The  proportion  of  deliqnescent  aubatanee  may  be  varied 
with  advantage  according  to  the  season,  a  greater  portion 
being  required  in  summer  than  in  winter,  when  the  atmo- 
aphere  is  often  loaded  with  moisture.  A  very  useful  sug- 
gestion on  this  matter  will  be  found  in  an  article  in  the 
YEAB-BooK  for  the  current  year,  by  A.  Cowan,  under  the 
t4'tle  of  "  A  Drop  of  Moisture  on  a  Dry  Subject,"  in  which 
the  writer  recommends  the  use  of  a  bygromeur  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
less  moisture  present  the  greater  the  difiBrence  between 
the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers,  and  consequently, 
more  of  the  hygrometric  compound  is  required.  According 
to  Geymet  a  larger  pro[)orlion  of  bichromate  of  antmonia 
produces  increased  'leosity  ;  a  diminution  induces  a  grey- 

Unless  you  are  prepared  to  do  aqaanti^of  work  straight 
away,  it  is  better  to  make  up  the  compoand  withont  the 
sensitiser  and  add  the  bichromate  as  reqoired,  as  the 
mixture  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  After  mix- 
ing, Siter  very  oaretally,  as  any  sediment  or  dirt  ia  fatal 
to  perfection  in  the  picture,  ever;  particle  of  solid  matter 
forming  a  black  spot,  which,  if  it  happen  to  come  in  the 
light  of  your  picture,  is  rather  objectionable. 

The  glass,  having  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  nitric 
acid,  washed,  and  allowed  to  dry,  ia  coated  with  the  sensi- 
live  mixture.  It  is  better  not  to  polish  the  plate,  but 
■imply,  if  you  are  satisBed  as  to  its  cleanliness,  to  warm 
slightly,  brush  off  the  dust,  and  coat.  Here,  it  is  probable, 
you  will  feel  called  upon  to  utter  a  few  strong  expressions, 
as  the  solution  will  doubtless  refuse  to  run  on  the  plate, 
and,  moat  likely,  nnless  you  are  careful,  you  will  succeed 
a  sensitising  your  cuffB  or  shirt  sleeves  ;  but  with  care 
you  will  be  able  to  ooat  a  plate  by  directing  the  erratic 
course  of  the  solution  with  the  finger.  It  will  sametimee 
cwcur,  during  drying,  that  the  solution  will  suddenly  leave 
•omn  portion  of  the  plate,  in  which  case  a  gentle  rubbing 
with  the  finger  will  generally  suffice  io  make  it  flow.  After 
floating  the  plate,  return  the  surplus  solution  to  a  aecond 
bottle,  so  as  to  keep  the  original  aolntion  free  from  dust. 
The  plate  may  be  dried  with  a  gentle  heat  over  a  Bunseii 
bamer  or  a  spirit  lamp— the  Utter,  perhaps,  being  prefer- 
When  the  film  has  dried  quite  hard  and  glossy,  it  ia 
ready  for  printing  upon.  Warm  tho  negative  or  trans- 
parency which  you  are  going  to  reproduce,  a;id  place  th- 
aensitive  plate  in  oonlaet.  Expose  in  a  prCMU re-frame. 
The  fnmee  constructed  for  printing  pict  urea  upon  opal  aru 
Tery  soitabl*.    The  time  of  apwnn  Yvdm  ooutdwOily, 


according  to  the  nature  of  the  light  and  the  qnalitj  of  the 
negative — from  a  few  seconds  in  direct  sunlight  to  twenty 
'ir  thirty  minntes  in  a  weak  light.  A  elielte  violent  in  cou- 
trant  will  sutiice  with  a  shorter  exposure,  while  with  a  very 
iott  negative  the  exposure  will  need  to  be  longer,  as,  con- 
trary to  ordinary  printing,  the  longer  tho  exposure,  within 
certain  limits,  the  more  vigorous  the  result. 

The  plate,  having  been  exposed|  take  it  into  a  room  hav- 
ing a  yellow  light,  but  as  much  light  ss  yon  can  get,  as  it 
\i  necessary  to  watch  well  the  development.  In  takins  the 
sensitive  plate  from  the  frame,  the  picture  will  be  faintly 
visible ;  if  you  have  been  printingfrom  a  trausparency  the 
image  will  be  of  a  negative  character,  and  nice  vtrta. 

At  this  stage  the  pUte  will  be  found  slightly  "  tacky ' 
from  the  moisture  absorbed  during  the  exposure,  which 
must  be  driven  off  before  commencing  to  apply  the 
powder.  Were  the  powder  applied  to  the  plate  when  in 
this  condition,  the  result  would  be  a  most  unsightly  patch 
of  ooloura  which  could  not  be  remedied. 

Warm  the  plate  again,  and  when  dry — which  may  be 
ascertained  by  touching  the  margin  of  the  plate  with  the 
Soger — lay  it  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  to  that  you  may 
watch  its  progress,  and  brush  over  it  the  -  powder,  whiob 
must  be  perfectly  dry,  with  a  tolerably  large  soft  hrnsb. 
Cover  the  plate  evenly  with  a  few  rapid  motions  of  the 
bruBh,  which,  if  the  exposure  has  been  correctly  timed, 
will  develop  a  faint  image  of  the  picture.  Uontinue  the 
developmeot,  with  a  circular  movement  of  the  brunh  until 
the  requisite  density  has  been  obtained.  If  the  develop- 
ment appear  to  stop  before  it  is  snfficiently  out,  brnsti  off 
the  surplus  powder,  and  allow  the  plat«  to  stand  for  a 
minute  or  two  lo  admit  of  its  taking  up  a  little  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  proceed  again  as  before.  It  is  poaaible 
1  may  have  to  be  done  several  times  before  the 
picture  is  sufficiently  developed.  Should  the  exposure 
nave  been  too  long,  the  picture  will  not  develop  well,  and 
will  refuse  to  take  the  colour  except  in  the  deepeat 
shadows.  On  the  contiary, should  theexposore  have  been 
too  short,  the  picture  will  develop  all  over,  and  have  a 
grey.    Bat  appearance,  like  a  print   from  a  much  ovei- 

foaed  negative, 
t  is  probable  that  the  first  few  plates  may  not  be 
tltogether  successful ;   but  by  a  careful  noting  of  defects, 
the  operator  will  be  enabled,  with  a  little   patience,  to 
produce  good  results. 

After  development,  comes  the  most  critical  period,  and 
one  requiring  great  care  and  delicacy  of  manipalation— 
vis.,  the  fixing.  Several  methods  have  been  given,  bnt 
the  method  I  have  found  most  satisfactory  is  by  Booding 
the  plate  with  alcohol,  and  then  allowing  it  to  dry  spon- 
taneoujgly.  Now  immerse  in  a  weak  solution  of  alum  until 
tiie  yellowness  disappears,  and  place  for  a  short  time  in 
clear  water,  dry,  and  then  varnish  as  nsoal  if  a  negative, 
bnt  if  a  positive,  to  be  coloured  upon,  ose  matt  varniah. 

This  process  is,  perhaps,  most  useful  for  the  purpoae  of 
reproducing  negatives,  as  the  quality  can  be  varied  and 
imjiroved.  A  vigorous  negative  may  be  produced  from  a 
thin  one,  and  a  soft,  thin  negative  from  one  possessing  too 
much  contrast.  The  process  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial,  as 
there  \re  so  many  ways  in  which  a  power  of  this  kind  ia 
useful  to  a  photographer ;  for  instance,  when  a  large 
number  of  prints  are  required,  and  there  is  only  one 
available  negative,  this  method  enables  the  photographer 
to  reproduce  the  negative  quite  equal  to  the  original,  and, 
if  necessary,  even  to  improve  it. 


Hooas  oi  SuHBBni  ih  Lohdoh.— The  AatreniimeT-BcTal 
having  nadertaken  to  register  the  hoars  of  innihine  in  comparison 
with  tbs  nniaber  of  boars  the  son  is  above  the  horiaon,  tmne  inte- 
reidng  rennlts  hsvs  been  obtained.  Thns  the  week  before  last 
tb*  sail  wsB  abova  the  horiioa  69'S  honrs,  bat  his  light  wai  in- 
teicepled,  and  ha  only  shone  on  London  S-3  hoars :  fuur  days  BOt 
at  all ;  Sunday,  6*8  honrs,  Triday  8}  hoars  i  and  Batonby,  hiU ju 
hev. 
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MEDALS  AND  AWARDS  OF  HONOUR. 

It  is  piobably  impossible  to  award  honours  or  distinctions 
to  any  series  of  competitors  without  producing  some  dis- 
appointment.   The  Edinburgh  Exhibition  was  confessedly 
one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  photographic  exhibi- 
tions which  have  ever  been  held.    Its  scheme  of  awards 
was  very  fully  debated  when  first  projected,  and,  even 
afar  its  first  announcement,  was  moaified  in  deference  to 
certain  objections  raised.    The  jnry-^chosen  on  a  principle 
to  which  It  would  appear  impossible  to  object,  so  far  as 
securing  freedom  from  bias  was  concerned — was  composed 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  beyond  challenge  as  to  culture 
and  fitness.    The  issue  has  not,  however,  given  complete 
satisfaction,  as  the  letters  in  our  columns  bear  witness. 
The  case  unquestionably  furnishes  a  strong  argument  for 
those  opposed  to  the  medal  system  altogether.    Mr.  Neil- 
son,  in  a  very  temperate  letter  in  our  last,  points  out  that 
the  especially  unsatisfactory  element  in  the  medal  system 
is,  that  its  issue  is  uncertainty ;  that  the  award  of  a  medal 
merely  expresses  the  opiui  >ns  of  a  certain  limited  number 
of,  it  may  be  well  qualified;  gentlemen,  who  may  be  pre- 
cisely opposed  to  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  other  equally 
well  qualified  gentlemen.     This  is  doubtless  true;    but 
this  element  of  uncertainty  is,  unfortunately,  a  character- 
istic of  all  human  operations.    The  system  of  trial  by  jury, 
which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  our  con- 
stitution, is  liable  to  a  similar  charge,  and  it  deals  not 
simply  with  a  man^s  property  or  honours,  but  with  his  life ; 
and  '^  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.'*    But 
it  is  constantly  staked  on  the  opinions  of  twelve  men  who 
are  not  experts  nor  of  guaranteed  culture  or  judgment.    It 
is  true  it  is  their  opinion  of  facts  brought  before  them  in 
evidence,  not  of  the  subtleties  of  art  excellence.     And  this 
makes  considerable  difference.     But  still  we  think  that 
the  element  of  uncertainty  is  scarcely  a  fair  argument 
against  the  medal  system,  as  uncertainty  of  that  kind  is  so 
prevalent  in  human  affairs.    Most  judicious  thinkers  re- 
gard the  decision  of  a  jury  of  award  as  that  of  so  many 
men  whose  prepossessions   and    crotchets   modify  their 
judgments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  medal  question  is  one  in- 
volving many  perplexities.  In  our  own  conviction,  it  is  a 
system  which  should  be,  theoreticallv,  good,  and  produc- 
tive of  good  in  its  operation.  Emulation  has  been  gene- 
rally recognized  in  the  history  of  mankind  as  affording  a 
valuable  stimulus  to  effort  and  excellence  ;  and  certain  it 
is  that  the  offer  of  medals  is  so  far  stimulatory  that  it 
always  secures  a  better  exhibition.  But  then  comes  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  awards  always  cause  much 
disappointment  and  many  heartburnings,  and  often  deve- 
lop ''envpr>  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  ;'*  and 
the  question  legitimately  arises  as  to  whether  the  gpod  or 
the  evil  preponderates.     There  are  some  eclectics  who 


believe  in  the  advantaces,  and  think  that|the  evils  mi|^t 
be  got  rid  of  if  a  suitable  system  of  appointing  the  janes 
of  award  were  adopted.    We  remember  some  time  ago 
hearing  of  a  scheme  in  which  the  exhibitors  themselves 
were  to  be  invested  with  voting  powers,  and  the  joxy 
selected  by  vote.    Such  a  mode  of  electing  the  jury  ought 
to  render  open  dissatisfaction  impossible ;  but  we  fear  it 
would  not  in  any  degree  mitigate  disappointment  and  dixh 
satisfaction ;  besides,  it  is  open  to  a  serious  objection  in 
limine.    Photographic  exhibitions  are  open  to  all  comers, 
whether  meml^rs  of  the  Society  or  not,  and  exhibitors  are 
frequently,  to  the  extent  of  half  or  more  of  their  number, 
non-members  of  the  Society.    To  invest  them,  then,  with 
voting  powers  would  be  practically  to  vest  in  them  a  certain 
act  involving  the  expenditure  of  the  Society*s  funds.     It 
I  would  further  place  m  the  hands  of  exhibitors  a  power  of 
1  getting  rid  of  some  one  powerful  rival  whose  work  mi^ht 
I  stand,  beyond  all  doubt  or  question,  far  in  advance  of  nil 
I  compeers,  by  nominating  him  as  a  juror,  and  so  placing  hloi 
^hoisconcours.    We  fear,  however,  that  the  awards  S  the 
_  1  most  perfect  jury  which  could  be  chosen,  selected  on  prin- 
ciples the  most  just  conceivable,  would  fail  to  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction.     And  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
if  the  possibility  of  producing  bitter  disappointment,  and 
eveu,  in  individual  cases,  virulent  dissatisfaction,  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  evil,  the  only  remedy  will  bo  to  avoid 
the  medal  system  altogether. 

Regard iog  the  question  of  uncertainty,  there  is  a  cumu- 
lative method  of  securing  something  like  certainty.  Some 
of  the  medallists  at  Edinburgh  have  received  many  medals 
before,  and  the  cumulative  judgment  of  many  juries  of 
award  surely  secure  something  like  certainty.  On  those 
who  received  their  first  medals  at  any  exhibition  the 
argument  of  uncertainty  of  course  rests  ;  but  it  will  serve, 
in  any  case,  as  a  strong  incentive  to  further  effort,  so  as  to 
secure  an  endorsement,  as  it  were,  of  the  first  award.  In 
the  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  gold  medal  picture 
of  M.  Kareline,  we  have  heard  none  which  effectually 
traverses  the  decision  of  the  judges.  It  has  not  been 
alleged  that  some  other  picture  or  contributor  was  mani- 
festly more  worthy.  It  is  alleged  that  M.  Kareline^s  work 
was  daring,  startling,  bizarre,  and  altogether  unusual  in 
its  photographic  character ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
it  was  essentially  artistic — a  quality  the  jury  were  certainly 
bound  to  appreciate.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  sins  in 
photography  is  the  tendency  to  a  commonplace  dead  level, 
and  an  immense  sense  of  relief  is  found  in  anything  which, 
being  good  and  picturesque  in  itself,  effectually  breaks 
that  dead  level. 

The    renewal    or    re-establishment    of   the    medal    of 
progress,  proposed  by  Captain  Abney  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  seems  to  afford  general  satis- 
faction ;  but  it  will,  of  course,  at  its  award,  be  the  subject 
of  discuasions  and  challenges,  as  almost  all  awards  have 
hitherto  been.     Already  two  forms  of  objection  have  been 
mentioned  in  our  columns.     Mr.   Woodbury  points  out 
that,  in  relation  to  one  of  the  typical  cases  in  which  such 
a  medal  had  been  awarded,  whicn  was  mentioned  at  the 
Society — that  of  M.  Bousselon,  who  received  a  medal  from 
the  French  Society  for  the  invention  of  a  system  of  photo- 
engraving— an  error  existed  which  he  hoped  would  not  be 
repeated  in  England.    No  description  was  given  of  the 
method  of  engraving  in  question ;  hence  it  was  impossible 
to  decide  whether  it  was  new  and  really  belonged  to  the 
medallist  or  not.     Mr.  Woodbury  proposes,  therefore,  that 
no  medal  be  awarded  in  cases  wnere  the  process  is  not 
either  publicly  described  or  patented.    A  correspondent, 
whose  letter  we  are  compelled  to  hold  over  till  our  next, 
agrees  with  Mr.  Woodbury  as  to  publication  being  a  con- 
dition, but  protests  against  awarding  medals  to  a  patentee, 
who,  he  alleges,  has  selected  his  mode  of  reward  ;  choosing 
the  pudding,  our  correspondent  argues,  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  seek  the  praise  as  well.    These  and  oth  er  points 
will  doubtless  require  careful    consideration  before  any 
sward  is  made,  ana  are  worth  considering  in  advance. 
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PHOTOGRAPaiO  EXHIBITION  AT  AMSTERDAM. 

It  JB  the  iateDtioa  of  the  photographic  body  in  the  Dutch 
oapit«l  to  orgaaize  an  iaternation&l  exhibition  during  the 
ftatatnn  of  the  praaent  year.  The  exhibition  will  open  on 
the  16th  September,  and  clone  on  the  last  day  of  October. 
Photographers  from  all  parts  are  iavited  to  take  part,  and 
the  Committee  of  Urgaouatioa  have  reqnoated  a  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  photographic  aocietiea  of  Europe. 

The  gathering  will  ts\e  place  in  the  hcoUot  ths  Society 
Arii ft  Amicitix,  in  Amsterdam.  Ezhibitorsmustapply  for 
apace  before  the  15th  July.  The  priaM  must  be  framed 
and  forwarded  to  their  deatiDatiou  before  the  1st  September, 
carriage  paid.  The  price  of  exhibit!  may  be  communioBted 
to  the  Secretarj,  but  must  not  appear  on  the  frames.  A 
Hanging  Committee  will  be  enpowered  to  accept  or  reject 
piotures. 

MadaU  will  be  awarded  to  the  moBtdeaerTiogexhibitora 
aa  follows— 

A  gold  medal  for  the  most  important  exhibit  in  the 
province  of  art  or  acienae. 

A  gold,  silver,  and  two  bronze  medala  for  the  best  photo- 
graphs in  fatty  inks. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  the  best  carbon 
prints  (chromotype). 

Two  Bilxer  and  four  bronxe  medals  for  best  pictares  (not 
enlargements)  above  donbte  plate  aize. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronce  medals  for  best  enlargements ; 
originals  to  be  annexed. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  the  best  portraits, 
irrespective  of  size.    Untoached  portraits  will  nave  the 

I'wo  silver  and  foor  bronxe  medals  for  the  best  land- 
scapes, irrespective  of  size. 

Two  silver  and  fonr  bronxe  medals  for  the  best  studies 
of  animals. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medaU  for  the  beat  micro- 
photographs. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medaU  for  the  beat  repro- 
duotions  of  paintings. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  the  best  lenses 
and  apparatus. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  the  best  olichda 
on  glass,  and  the  best  transparencies  on  glass. 

Two  bronze  medals  for  exhibitors  of  the  most  interesting 
collection  of  pictures  or  photographic  apparatus,  not  of 
their  own  production- 
Letters  addressed  to  the  AmiUrrlamttAe  Pholographtn  Vi- 
reeniging,  Amsterdam,  will  have  full  attention,  and  corres- 
pondents are  invited  to  write  either  in  German,  Euglish, 
or  French,  or,  we  suppose,  Dutch,  although  our  brethren 
in  Holland  are  too  poUie  to  say  so. 

So  that  there  may  he  perfect  impartiaUty  in  the  distribn- 
tion  of  awards,  the  Society  desires  to  luve  on  the  jury 
as  many  foreigners  as  possible ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
Photograpbis  Society  of  (rreat  Britain  and  the  South 
London,  as  well  as  the  prorinciat  societies  in  this  conntry, 
have  been  asked  to  nominate  one  of  their  members  to  serve 
upon  the  jury  of  awards. 


RAPIDITY  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 
The  relative  facility  with  which  carbon  and  silver  printing 
could  be  carried  on  has  often  been  subject  of  discussion. 
Mr.  Higginson,  of  Southport,  it  ia  alleged,  can  produce  a 
greater  number  of  carbon  prmta  in  a  day  than  eonld  be 
produced  by  silver  printing,  and  we  are  assured  by  ex- 
cellent authority  that  this  is  a  fact.  The  evidence 
afforded  by  the  following  letter  will  be  found  ooufirmatory 
of  the  position.     Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  writ«B  as  follows  ;  — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  I 
have  seen  to-day  in  tiie  matter  of  the  working  of 
Lambert's  patent. 

"  Having  been  told  by  a  very  esperienced  photographer 
that  the  carbon  prooeas  is  slow  and  very  lajcertain,  many 
pioofi  probabljr  Deing  apoiled  before  the  light  uomber  u 


tints  could  be  arrived  at,  T  provided  myself  with  some  of 
iny  own  negatives  which  che  licensee  at  Salisbury,  Mr. 
tVitcomb,  had  never  seen  before.  This  was  intended  oa 
my  port  as  a  challenge,  which  was  instantly  accepted. 
[  let  him  have  them  the  ni)(ht  before,  so  that  he  might 
iiavethe  fair  opportunity  of  touching  out  any  little  defects 
from  long  use — which  was  only  fair,  1  think. 

'■  The  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  1  took  a.  lady  to 
bave  her  portrait  taken.  Three  negativna  were  produced 
in  a  short  time,  and  we  then  adjourned  to  the  printing 
deportment.  There  I  saw  my  own  negatives  put  into  the 
pressure  frames,  the  tissue  put  on  them,  and  then  exposed. 
A  real  boy  did  ^1  this  — I  believe  he  is  sixteen;  when  asked 
how  many  tints  the  two  negatives  would  require,  he  said 
would  take  two  and  a-halt,  and  the  other  three  and  a- 
',  This  was  actually  done,  and  I  saw  the  tints.  The 
operatiou  next  to  be  performed  was  the  developing, 
which  was  done  in  moderately  flat  dishes  made  of  tin. 
1  am  >orry  I  did  not  time  each  process,  but  it  was  certainly 
nick.  The  heat  of  the  water  was  gradually  increased 
rom  abont  80°  to  what  you  may  term  hot  water.  The 
paper  tissue  soon  came  off,  and  the  image  appeared 
rapidly  after  a  minute  or  two  of  washing.  It  was  then 
Gzed  with  alum  water.  The  plates  were  dried  artlQcially 
but  ilowly ;  damped  again,  as  well  as  the  transfer  paper, 
which  was  at  once  applied,  and  well  squeegeed,  pressed, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  the  whole  gradually  dried  once  more. 
The  result  was  two  excellent  prints,  to  which,  however,  for 
landscapes,  I  objected,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
surface,  but  waa  informed  that  this  could  be  remedied  by 
dipping  in  water. 

"  The  operation  eommenoed  by  the  negatives  being  put 
into  the  printing  frames  at  exacUy  five  minutes  to  eleven, 
and  the  finished  prints  (all  but  trimming  and  mounting) 
were  delivered  into  my  hands  at  twelve  minutes  past 
twelve  precisely.  I  had  to  walk  a  mile  to  this  place  to 
show  resnlt«  to  friends,  have  my  luncheon,  pack  one  of 
the  pictures  on  a  roller,  &c..  write  a  letter  as  long  as  this 
to  Mr.  George  Avery,  of  Tonbridge,  who  does  my  silver 
printiiig  for  me,  the  whole  being  ready  to  be  sent  down 
to  the  chief  Post  Office,  which  closes  at  2'4&,  so  as  to  save 
that  mail.  I  assure  you  I  was  astonished  at  what  could  be 
done.  I  should  certainly  say  that  it  is  fA«  process  for  any 
emergency,  whether  through  impatience  or  necessity. 
There  was.no  hurry  for  the  portraits  taken  this  morning, 
so  five  were  sent  in  time  to  he  posted  at  six  o'clock 
mounted  and  finished.  Two  other  prints  of  other  nega- 
tives of  my  own  were  nearly  done  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon— two  views  of  the  Cathedral.  The  boy  hadhit 
the  number  of  tints  for  each — one,  I  believe,  required  seven 
tints,  and  the  other  nine.  They  were  both  more  dense  than 
those  printed  in  the  morning,  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
the  secret  of  the  successful  and  unfailing  use  falmost  per- 
haps) of  the  system  ia  the  knowledge  of  the  aensity  of  « 
negative,  and  the  nature  of  the  light.  There  was  n)  mis- 
take on  this  occasion.  The  prints  were  all  uniform  in  tone, 
and  the  light  decidedly  bad  the  whole  day. — I  am,  dear  air, 
yours  very  truly,  Thos.  PARBThS." 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

OBTUNiaO    MlTALLIO    SiLVSI    TKOH    WaSTX    SotiUnolB   AMD 
RlBlDDCS  —  VlOOIB      SlliVlB — PaOTOTTPlB      AID      PhOTO- 

EsoaAVisoB  BT  Borvis's  HriHOD- Da.   Fatbl'b  Mioko- 

FBOTOoaAPHi — A  SiaoLs  Hioio-Cansba. 
As  amateur,  M.  Flency  FJameut,  of  LilU,  has  forwarded  to 
me  a  communication  tcUtiva  to  the  treatment  of  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  lilvoi  from  which  it  ia  detiied  toextraci  thepieaioos 
metal.  Operations  ot  this  kind,  my  oorreepondent  tells  ma, 
have  been  with  him  lor  some  time  the  ohjeot  of  much  re- 
search, his  efforts  being  prineipallj  direoted  to  the  suppres- 
liou  of  liver  of  sulphur  ordinarily  employed,  tho  oduar  of 
which  ii  so  insupportable.  Ue  has  sacoeeded  in  his  object, 
and  has  now  elaoorated  a  method  by  means  of  which  he 
con  eztraot  the  ulvei  in  a  state  of  mnch  greater  purity. 
Nititte  (rf  ulmoMtaiiMd  in  the  old  woni-ont  Uthi,  m 
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also  in  liquid  residnes,  it  6nt  of  all  redaced  to  ohloride. 
To  do  tliif*,  the  liqiiiils  are  put' into  a  porcelain  dish  oi 
baKin  capable  of  boldinfi^  twice  the  vol ame ;  some  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  then  added,  until  no  more  precipitate  ic 
formed.  When  the  latter  has  had  time  to  falJ  and  deposit, 
the  exhausted  liquid  w  poured  away.  The  precipitate  is 
treated  once  more  with  the  same  acid,  but  of  no  great 
strength  (that  ordinarily  sold  will  do  well  enough  for  the 
purpose).  The  chloride  of  silvei  is  then  washed,  in  plenty 
of  water,  until  ev«ry  trace  of  acid  has  disappeared,  and 
finally  it  is  pressed  between  sheets  of  bibulous  paper.  One 
part,  by  weight,  of  this  chloride,  when  dry,  is  then  taken, 
and  intimately  mixed  with  two  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  a  crucible.  When,  through  the  action  of  heat,  this 
mixture  is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  there  is  thrown  into  the 
bubbling  mass  a  few  bits  of  charcoal.  Ten  minutes  after- 
wanls  the  crucihlrt  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  after 
cooling,  there  is  found,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  an 
inytot  of  silver  of  a  chemically  pure  character. 
Although  M.  Flament  inhabits  a  large  town,  there  is  not 
such  means  of  procuring  virgin  nilver  as  in  Paris,  and  to 
obtain  this,  he  treata  in  the  fashion  we  have  described 
oitrste  of  silver  furuitthed  by  dissolving  silver  coins.  In 
this  way  he  produces  a  pure  silver  free  from  any  oxide  of 
copper,  which  is  a  constituent  of  all  minted  money.  It  is 
true  that  th^-se  oxides  do  not  dissolve  in  the  water  remain- 
ing upon  the  silver,  but  they  have  the  inconvenience, 
when  in  the  mass,  of  preventing  any  exact  weighing  being 
ma<le. 

M.  Boivin,  who  is  perseveringly  puisuing  his  laboars  and 
interesting   researches,  has  written  uie  a  description  of  a 
veiy   facile  process  to  obtain  engraved    plates  capable  of 
being  printed  in  an  ordinary  priutioi;  or  engiaving  press. 
Unfortunately  it  is  impossible,  so  far,  to  reproduce  half- 
tones hy  these  means ;  but,  nevertheh  ss,  the  process  will  be 
Ttlnable  for  teproduciog  linear  designs  and  sketches.    When 
it  is  desired  to  produce  a  block  or  printing  plate  in  relief, 
a  sheet  of  zinc  or  copper  is  taken  some  three  or  tive  milli- 
metres in  thickness.      After  having  grained  the  surface,  it 
IN  coated,  in  a  warm  condition,  with  a  light  61m  of  wax. 
To  this  Him  you  transfer  a  carbon  print  by  ordinary  means, 
and  having  developed  it,  it  is  dipped   into  alum  solution, 
and  dried.     Then  the  plate  is  plunged  into  some  solvent 
of  wax — benzole,  for  instance — and  in  this  way  those  por- 
tions of  the  metal  surface  not  covered  by  the  image  are  laid 
bare,  ready  to  be  etched  with  acid  ;  the  layers  of  wax  and 
O'irbon  in  the  other  parts  are  suflBcient  protection  against 
any  mordant  that  may   be  used.     It  need  scarcely   be  said 
that    when    blocks   lor  the  printing  pr«'ss    are    desired,   a 
n-gativo  cliche  must  be  made  UKe  ot ;  while  in  that  produced 
of  a  plate  to  be  printed  in  an  engraving  press,  a  positive 
image    must    be    employed.       Nevertheless,    an    ordinary 
nt-Kaiive  may  also  be  employed  in   the  latter  case ;  only,  if 
this  is  done  after  having  pro<luctf*d   the  carbon  picture,  the 
plate  irUHt  be  covered  with  a  film  of  copper  by  the  electro- 
type process.    The  image  may  be  removetl  by  hypochlorite 
of  lioje  and  boiling  water,  and  then  the  wax   with  beasole, 
and  finally  acid  is  employed  to  etch.     In  the  latter  case  the 
copper  constitutes  the  reserve,  while  the  bare  sine  plate  is 
etched  by  the  acid.      The  success  of  this  process  of  photo* 
engraving  is  assured,  according  to  M.    Boivin,  if  use   is 
made  of  very  clear  negatives,  presenting  opaque  blacks  and 
whiles  free  from  fog.      It  is  indispensable,  also,  that  the 

£igmented  tiKHue  has  never  been  exposed  to  light  previously. 
[.  Boivin  finds  that  the  employment  of  wax  is  more  facile 
thnn  that  of  asphalte  dissolved  in  the  benxole,  recommended 
by  M.  Markl  tor  an  analogous  procans. 

Dr.  Fayt'l  pres^-nti-d  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the 
meeting  of  that  body  on  Monday  last,  the  details  of  a  new 
method  of  micro- photoi^raphy.  As  I  know  that  the  readers 
of  the  pHoTooaApiiiu  Nkw8  are  iipccially  interested  in  such 
matters,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  bring  before  them  the  Hubstance 
of  this  communication.  Dr.  Fayel  placed  upon  a  window- 
sill  the  microscope  he  employs  for  the  parpote,  which  had 
oftr  the  top  a  uiiaU  wooden  box  topported  on  a  tdpod« 


This  wooden  box  is  the  camera,  which  can  be  fitted  and  le- 
moved  at  pleasure.*     By  calculation  the  author  had  deter* 
mined,  first  of  all,  and  noted  upon  the  exterior,  the  different 
heights  that  the  camera  should  occupy,  in  oider  to  Kooare 
enlargements  with  the  various  powers  employed,  the  image 
refracted  by  the  lens  beiug  projected  upon  the  fooufsing 
screen  of  the  camera  of  the  same  size  exactly  as  it  is  seen 
with  the  eye.     Matters  thus  regulated,  M.  Fayel  takes  the 
microscopical  preparation  it  is  desired  to  enlarge,  and  re- 
produces and  examines  it  under  the  microscope;  and  when 
the  latter  has  been  properly  focussed,  the  camera  is  put  into 
its  place,  without  touching  either   the  microscope  or  the 
preparation,   the  ey<*-piece   remaining   in   its   place.      He. 
brings    the    lens    down    to    the    point   corresponding    to 
the  scale  referred  to  above,  and.  without  even  taking  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  image  upon  the  ground  glass,  he  forth- 
with proceeds  to  put  a  sensitive  plate  into  the  apparatus. 
When  the  exposure  is  at  an  end,  the  cliche  is  developed  in 
the  ordinary  way.     The  advantages  claimed  by  Dr.  Fayel 
for  this   mode  of  operating   are   the  following : — (1),  It 
furnishes  to  the  physiologist  the  possibility  of  taking  a 
photographic  ima^e  of  any  object  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope, no  matter  to  what  scale  it  is  enlarged  ;  (2),  it  permits 
the  production  of  an  image  without  touching  the  microscope 
or    the  object    or  preparation  under  it-«there  is  no  need 
even  to  locus  after  the  camera  has  been  adjusted,  beoanse 
this  is  done  automatically,  and  always  remains  the  same  ; 
(3),  it  yields  an  image  of  the  dim*  nsions  precisely  of  that 
seen  through  the  eye-piece ;  and,  finally,  it  allows  one  to 
transfer  to  a  competent  operator  all  the  photographic  labours 
connected  with  the  affair.     I  may  add  that  the  micro-photo- 
graphs presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  the  fruits 
of  this  apparatus  were  of  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
character.  Exhist  Laoah. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

BT  CHARLES  WALDACK. 

The  Influinob    of    Mouturx    on   thc    Sensitivixiss  or 

PlQMKMT  PaPXE — ThS  ADDITION  OF  AmMONIA  TO  TBI 
BlOUROMATB  OF  PoTASQ  SoLUTION — ThI  UsB  Off  AlBO- 
MBN    PaPBE   IB   THE    CaEBOM   .PeOOEhS — A    NeW    MoDB   Off 

QoicxLT  Detino    Sbmhitizbd    TiHSDE — A    New    Rapid 

Wet  Collodion  Peooexs. 

The  Influence  of  Moutture  on  the  Sensitiveness  of  Pigment 
Paper, — A  fact  which  must  have  been  generally  observed 
by  carbon  printers  is,  that  the  bichrooiated  pigment  paper 
is  considerably  more  sensitive  in  damp  than  iu  very  dry 
weather.  This  may  be  caused  by  slow  drying,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Autotype  Mauual,  produces  greater  sensi- 
tiveness. It  is  remarked,  however,  that  paper  which  has 
been  prepared  and  left  to  dry  slowly  in  damp  weather 
will,  if  dry  weather  sets  in,  lose  considerable  ot  its  sensi- 
tiveness, although,  according  to  the  notion  generally  enter- 
tained, it  ought  to  become  more  sensitive  by  keeping. 
This  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  sensitiveness  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  length  of  time  the  paper  has  taken 
to  dry,  as  on  its  degree  of  dampness.  It  is  certainly  very 
plausible  to  think  that  the  action  of  the  chromic  acid  is 
much  more  onera^etic  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture,  and  that  as  a  consequence  hard  and  brittle 
paper  will  require  a  lousier  exposure  than  limp  and  flexible 
paper.  This  is  borne  out  by  experience,  not  only  in  the 
carbon,  but  also  in  collographic  printing.  Adepts  in  this 
branch  have  remarked  that  their  plates  are  almost  devoid 
of  sensitivecess  if  used  immediately  on  their  withdrawal 
from  the  drying  box,  and  before  they  have  had  time  to 
absorb  moisture  of  the  air.  It  is  thus  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  c^irbon  printer,  in  order  to  avoid  uncer- 
tainty in  results,  always  to  use  the  pigment  paper  of 
the  same  degree  of  dryness ;  this  object  can  be  attained 
by  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the  room  whvn  the  paper  is  apt 
to  dry  "Kard  and  brittle,  and  by  drying  slightly  before  the 
fire  when4t  is  limp  and  moiat. 

vta  IfSswM  sltaaM  iniMs  tlis  csiMn,  vbieh  ooold  be 
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2*he  Addition  a/ Ammonia  to  ths  l^hromate  of  Potash  Solu- 
tion,— It  has  been  recommeDded  to  add  ammooia  to  the 
bichromate  of  potash,  in  order  to  produce  a  certain 
amouDt  of  the  ammonia  salt,  which  is  supposed  to  confer 
valuable  properties  ix)  the  solution.  The  effect  of  this 
addition  is  to  deprive  a  certain  quantily  of  the  bichromite 
of  its  excess  of  chromic  acid,  and  to  produce,  in  this  way, 
chromate  of  ammonia.  Now  as  the  neutral  chromates 
cannot  be  used  for  sensitizing,  and  the  bichromates  only  do 
so  through  the  free  chromic  acid  they  contain,  adding 
ammonia  is  simply  equivalent  to  weakening  the  solution, 
and  is  a  very  rouudabout  way  of  gaining  that  object.  In 
practice  it  must  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
determine  the  effects  of  this  addition  of  ammonia ;  and 
unless  the  opinion  entertained  is  based  on  comparative  ex- 
periments very  carefully  made,  which  is  very  ooubtful,  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  looking  on  it  as  we  do  on  many 
suggestions  and  recommendations  in  other  branches  of 
photography  which  are  not  based  on  well-determined  facts. 

The  Use  of  Albumen  Paper  in  the  Car  bo  u  Process. -^It 
wonld  certainly  be  a  great  advant  i^e  to  pigment  printing 
if  albumen  paper  could  be  used  as  transfer  paper  in  the 
place  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  article  supplied.  To  use 
It  as  a  single  transfer  paper  it  would  be  necessary  to 
coagulate  the  albumen.  Bui  coas^uUting  dry  albumen  is 
a  fallacy  which  has  been  exploded  fifteen  years  ago  iu  the 
columns  of  this  journal.  Neither  boiling  wat-er  nor  dry 
heat,  nor  alcohol,  have  the  least  effect  on  the  dry  albumen, 
and  it  is  found  just  as  SDluble  in  water  after  having  gone 
through  any  one  of  these  operations,  as  before.  Metallic 
salts  produce  with  dry  albumen  insoluble  substances  which, 
for  want  of  a  more  suitable  name,  have  been  called 
albuminates.  Such  is  the  case  with  nitrate  of  silver.  One 
carbon  printer  whom  we  know  used  to  sensitize  hi^  albumen 
paper  on  nitrate  of  silver,  and  fix  it  in  hyposulphite  of  soda — 
a  course  certainly  not  to  be  recommended.  A  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  a  cadmium  salt  will  produce  on  the  albumen 
paper  an  insoluble  layer,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
but  little  affected  in  colour  by  sulphurous  emanations. 
Such  paper  can  be  used  in  the  single  transfer  process.  In 
the  double  transfer  process  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  the 
surface  of  the  transfer  paper  a  layer  uf  sticky  substance 
sufficiently  thick  to  fill  up  the  cavities  of  the  image  :  and 
the  layer  of  albumen  is  not  thick  enough  for  that  purpose, 
so  that  the  brilliant  spots  produced  by  want  of  contact 
are  invariably  produced.  The  only  way  to  make  use  of 
it  is  the  following  :«-Cuver  the  image  on  the  rigid  support 
labile  still  wet  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine, 
and  let  dry.  Dip  the  albumen  paper  in  alcohol,  and  before 
this  has  evaporated,  lay  it  down  on  the  image,  which  has 
been  previously  made  wet,  and  ensure  contact  by  means  of 
the  squeegee.  A  much  better  way.  however,  is  to  save 
your  alcohol,  and,  instead  of  albumen  paper,  use  plain 
photographic  paper.  The  result  will  be  better  than  if  the 
regular  transfer  paper  has  been  used.  1  he  drawback,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  retouching  has  to  be  done  after  the  trans- 
fer, instead  of  before. 

A  New  Mode  of  Quickly  Drying  Sensitized  Tissve. — One  of 
the  Messrs.  Gervizet,  the  enterprising  Brussels  photo- 
graphers, who  have  been  using  the  carbon  process 
exclusively  for  over  two  years,  has  communicated  to  the 
Brussels  section  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association 
a  new  mode  oi  drying  the  sensitized  tissue,  the  value  of 
"which,  principally  in  hot  weather,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  tissue,  after  sensitizing,  is  laid  on  a  glass 
plate  and  deprived  of  the  excess  of  solution  as  usual, 
by  means  of  tne  squeegee,  after  which  it  is  immersed  for  a 
few  minutes  in  alcohol,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  drying 
is  done  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  alcohol  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  until  it  has  taken  up  too  much  water. 
I  am  informed  that  the  Messrs.  Geruzet  also  make  use  of 
alcohol  to  dry  rapidly  the  prints  on  the  opal  glass  after 
developing,  and  passing  through  the  alum.  This  mode  of 
operating  was  first  mentioned  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  in 
his  Traite  Pratique  dt  Photographie  au  Charbon.    Messrs. 


Geruzet*s  method,  allowing  the  paper  to  be  sensitized  a 
short  rime  before  using,  does  away  with  all  danger  of 
insolubility,  and  mu«it  prove  particularly  valuable  to 
carbon  printers  in  North  America,  where  the  thei  mometer 
daring  the  summer  months  keeps  quite  steady  among  the 
nineties,  and  sometimes  gets  up  to  llO^.  'Ihe  examples 
of  Messrs. '  Geruzet,  who,  as  professional  photographed, 
would  be  interested  in  keeping  a  good  thing  to  themselves, 
deserved  to  be  followed  by  those  of  the  Lambert  licencees 
who  are  supposed  to  reserve  a  few  of  the  most  valuable 
wrinkles  for  their  exclusive  use 

A  New  Rapid  Wet  Collodion  Process. — It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  note  that  since  the  days  of  Archer  no  marked  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  wet  collodion  process.  The  two 
great  modifications  of  the  process,  iron  development  and 
the  use  of  bromides  in  collodion,  although  they  only 
bei*.ame  of  general  use  in  England  ten  or  twelve  years 
later,  were  known  from  the  start,  and  were  practised 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the  Continent,  and  in  a  general 
way  in  North  America.  The  Winstanley  method  to 
reduce  the  exposure  to  one-half  has  fallen  into  oblivion, 
and  if  successful  has  remained  a  trade  secret  with  a  fe«v. 
The  Monckhoven  developer,  by  the  use  of  which  a  great 
reduction  ot  exposure  is  obtained,  has  a  drawback  in  the 
pro  luction  of  a  muddy  deposit  at  the  end  of  the  develop- 
men^i.  The  same  objection  is  raised  against  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  iron  to  the  developer. 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  progress  lay  in  the  use  of  a 
bromide  and  alkaline  development.  This  belief,  which  I 
have  shared,  has  been  a  great  deal  shaken  by  the  exami- 
nation of  several  hundred  carte  and  cabinet  picturcH,  the 
work  of  M.  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva.  The  subject  they 
represent  can  only  have  been  taken  with  an  exposure 
so  short  that  you  may  almost  call  it  instantaneous,  and 
what  is  remarkable,  none  seem  to  be  underdone.  Babies 
laughing  and  crying,  with  hands  aud  feet  lifted  up ; 
groups  of  five  and  six  children,  some  with  cat  and  dog  in 
their  midst ;  cats  in  the  very  act  of  clawing  ;  groups  of 
dogs  and  cats  ;  an  angry  cat  with  its  back  up,  &c.,  are  some 
of  the  specimens  of  this  remarkable  collection.  These 
pictures  were  made  with  the  2b  and  3b  Dallmeyer  lenses 
in  the  studio.  I  am  well  aware  that  under  the  most 
favourable  condition  of  light,  subjects  of  this  kind  can  be 
mastered  by  th^  ordinary  means  we  have  at  our  command. 
Mr.  Landy,  of  Cincinnati,  exhibited  similar  specimens  in 
Vienna  and  in  Philadelphia,  which  attracted  general 
attention.  But  with  him  success  is  the  exception  ;  with 
M.  Boissonnas  it  is  the  rule,  as  is  proved  by  the  large 
number  of  specimens  (about  600)  in  his  albums.  On 
enquiry,  M.  Boissonnas  states  that  the  process  he  uses  is 
the  wet  collodion  process,  with  modifications  in  the 
collodion,  bath,  and  developer ;  that  he  uses  it  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  and  has  used  it  for  several  years.  In  an 
establishment  where  the  mode  of  working  of  M.  Bois- 
sonnas was  tested  against  that  in  use,  it  was  found  that^it 
was  seven  times  as  sensitive. 

Purple  Glass. — In  H.  de  la  Blanch ^re^s  liepertoire  Eney^ 
elnpefltque  de  Photograpde^  published,  I  believe,  in  1862, 
I  come  across  the  following,  page  435,  §3  : — '*  On  a 
proposd  de  construire  les  vitriues  des  ateliers  photo- 
graphique  en  ve^res  color^s  en  violet  foncd.  Sans  nier  que 
les  qualites  de  la  lumi^re  ainsi  transmise  sont  eminem- 
ment  photographiques,  nous  pensons  qu^il  n^y  a  pas 
d'avantage  ^  eliminer  tons  les  rayons  des  autres  coleurs, 
pour  U  raison  qu'ils  ne  sont  pas  tons  photogdniques  au 
meme  degre.  C*est  refuser  benevolement  le  coocours 
d'aides  un  pen  moins  puissants,  mais  dont  le  reunion  ne 
pent  @tre  nuisible.** 

Thus  La  Blanch^re,  in  other  words,  expresses  the  idea 
that  the  part  is  less  than  the  whole.  Ii  is  remarkable  how  old 
fallacies  are  periodically  brought  up  again.  We  have 
had  the  blue  light  as  early  as  1853.  It  was  forgotten, 
and  resuscitated  in  1862,  when  it  was  used  by  many 
photographers  in  the  United  States^aniong  others, 
Fredericlu,  in  New  York.    A  rariation  of  it,  the  yiolet 
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light,  seems  to  have  occupied  attention  in  France 
about  the  same  time.  After  having  been  buried  and 
forgotten,  it  is  now  brought  to  light  again. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  A.   WELLE8LEY  TURNER.* 

Printing  the  sensitized  tissue  for  caites  and  cabinets  can 
be  doue  in  an  ordinary  pressure  frame,  a  proper  safety  edge 
being  provided ;  but  as  it  is  usual  now,  when  doio^ 
enamelled  carbons,  to  print  in  an  even  tint  or  ornamental 
design  with  name,  &c.,  round  the  picture,  a  frame  or  other 
contrivance  specially  made  for  this  purpose  is  necessary  ; 
it  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  finished  print,  and 
a'sts  as  a  guide  when  mounting  with  high  gloss.  Those 
invented  by  Mons.  Lambert  admirably  fulfil  every  par- 

Sose ;  but  as  I  believe  they  are  only  supplied  to  his 
censees,  and  are  expensive  into  the  bargain,  I  would 
advise  beginners,  to  whom  my  remarks  more  particularly 
apply,  to  construct  or  purchase  tinting  contrivances  made 
on  a  similar  but  much  cheaper  principle.  Tt  is  simply  a 
method  of  double  printing,  the  only  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come being  the  fact  that  we  cannot  see  the  print  as  in 
silver,  rto  as  to  adjust  it  in  position  ;  to  do  this,  however, 
in  carbon  is,  for  small  work,  an  easy  matter,  all  that  is  re- 
quired being  an  arrangement  cut  out  of  cardboard  in  the 
printing  frame,  by  which  the  tissue  can  be  accurately 
placed  in  the  left  hand  top  corner,  and  marked;  when 
exposed,  as  usual,  under  the  negative,  it  is  transferred  to 
a  similar  arrangement  in  another  frame  used  for  tinting, 
in  which  the  same  corner  occupies  a  like  relative  position 
to  that  of  the  printing  frame,  the  part  exposed  being 
covered  by  the  opaque  part  of  the  second  frame,  and  over 
the  unexposed  part  there  is  only  a  transparent  film,  upon 
which  the  name  or  other  design  is  generally  printed.  It 
is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  tinted 
edge  for  mounting  with  high  gloss,  as  will  be  afterwards 
described  under  that  branch.  Where  the  tinting  is  not 
required,  safety  edges  must  be  provided  by  cutting  masks 
with  the  cabinet  and  carte  cutter,  and  attached  to  the  nega 
tives  upon  ^hich  the  tissue  is  placed,  and  exposed  to  light 
for  printing. 

As  the  progress  of  printing  cannot  be  watched  as  in 
silver,  we  must  use  the  actinometer  for  this  purpose,  a 
little  instrument,  I  think,  most  of  my  readers  must  be 
acquainted  with.  The  small  one,  for  giving  separate 
tints,  if  carefully  watched,  answers  the  purpose  well,  and 
is  theoretically  the  most  correct ;  but  as  it  requires  un- 
ceasing attention,  and  considerable  skill  in  getting  all  the 
tints  alike,  I  would  recommend  the  graduated  ones  with 
numbers  ^called  photometers)  for  greater  convenience. 
With  this  instrument,  when  the  number  to  be  printed  out 
is  decided  on  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  watch  till  that  number  shows  itself  in 
the  proper  depth  ;  practice,  of  course,  is  the  main  thing 
with  this,  and  with  the  exposure  of  the  tissue  entirely. 
There  is  very  little  I  could  say  to  those  totally  unac* 
qnainted  with  this  branch  of  the  operations.  The  trial  of 
a  few  pieces  of  tissue  will  give  the  beginner  a  better  idea 
than  if  I  were  to  write  a  volume  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thing  that  must  be  wholly  acquired  by  practice,  but  is  so 
soon  learned  that  any  one  who  has  printed  in  carbon  for  a 
short  time  can  regulate  the  exposure  of  his  tissue  with 
almost  as  much  certainty  as  his  silver  brother.  If  ordinary 
care  is  used,  I  can  safely  say  there  is  less  failure  in  this 
branch  than  any  other. 

The  photometer  I  have  found  very  liable  to  become  dis- 
coloured and  stained  from  constant  contact  with  the  silver 
paper.  A  good  plan  to  prevent  this  is  to  glue  a  piece  of 
mica  inside  the  photometer  over  the  numbers;  this  will 
keep  the  two  papers  from  coming  in  contact,  and,  being 
very  thin,  does  not  hinder  the  numbers  showing  distinctly. 
Different  band?  of  tissue  will  also  be  found  to  vary  in 
their  qualities,  some  being  more  sensitive  than  others,  by 
reason  of  their  absorbing  more  bichromate,  or  from  other/ 
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causes,  and  requiring  a  longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  suit 
them.  All  these  things  require  watching,  and  in  it  con- 
sists the  skill  of  printing ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  soon 
experience  makes  us  acquainted  with  these  features  of  the 
case,  and  how  easily  methods  will  be  found  to  obviate  them. 
If  the  printing  is  undertaken  with  the  photometer  by  giv- 
ing it  occasional  attention,  or  setting  a  boy  to  watch  it 
under  your  supervision,  you  can  at  the  same  time  be — 

Preparing  the  Plates^  which  form  a  temporary  support 
for  developing  the  image  on.  Patent  plate  or  opal  glass 
is  used  for  this  purpose  (the  litter  I  prefer,  as  it  enables 
the  operator  to  better  observe  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment). The  most  convenient  size  is  15  by  12,  holding 
four  cabinets  or  eight  cartes.  Some  like  to  use  a  plate  for 
each  print,  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  makes  the  process  un- 
necessarily tedious,  although  there  is  some  advantage  in  so 
doing,  as  the  prints  can  then,  if  too  dark  or  not,  be  sepa* 
rately  treated  to  hotter  water  or  longer  immersion  if  neces- 
sary ;  but  I  have  found  that  with  care  there  is  very  little 
danger  in  developing  the  number  of  prints  mentioned  on 
each  plate,  and,  in  fact,  if  this  could  not  be  done  I  should 
myself  feel  very  much  inclined  to  give  the  process  up  as  a 
bad  job. 

The  plates  should  be  kept  in  a  rack  conveniently  placed 
over  a  long  bench,  with  a  pad  of  blotting-paper  at  one  end 
for  polishing  the  plates  on,  and  the  collooioo,  &c.,  at  the 
other.  It  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  as  plenty  of  room 
is  a  great  comfort  in  working.  Under  this  bench  should  be 
one  or  two  drawers  for  keeping  prints,  pads  of  flannel,  &c. 

The  plates  are  first  laid  on  the  blotting  pad,  dusted,  and 
coated  with  wax  bv  pouring  upon  the  centre  a  small 
quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  yellow  beeswax  in  ben- 
zoline,  and  spread  as  evenly  as  possible  with  a  piece  of 
clean  old  flannel.  They  are  all  treated  in  this  manner,  and 
iretumed  to  the  rack  in  doing  a  quantity ;  by  the  time  the 
last  one  is  done  the  first  one  is  ready  for  polishing.  If  the 
plates  have  not  been  used  before,  it  is  well  to  wax  them  a 
second  time,  or  leave  it  on  some  time  to  thoroughly  set, 
and  polish  with  great  care,  as  with  new  plates.  Unless  pre- 
caution is  taken  the  prints  are  very  liable  to  stick  wnen 
transferring. 

I'he  plates  are  now  polished,  to  remove  surplus  wax, 
with  a  large  piece  of  cotton  wool  covered  with  flannel,  so 
as  to  make  a  soft  pad.  Rub  the  plate  well  and  carefully 
with  this,  until  a  fine  even  surface  is  produced,  free  from 
all  streakJs  of  wax ;  this  is  a  sure  sign  the  plates  are  suffi- 
ciently poUshed,  and  are  ready  for  the  collodion.  When 
the  plates  have  been  once  successtuUy  used,  they  do  not 
require  again  cleaning,  but  are  simply  polished  with  a  soft 
chamois  to  free  them  from  dust,  &c.,  unless  the  plates 
become  too  saturated  with  wax,  and  small  particles  is 
collodion  film  get  attached  to  the  surface ;  it  is  then  neces- 
sary to  clean  them  with  flannel  and  plain  benzoline  ;  that 
however,  is  not  often  required. 

I  coUodionize  the  plates,  when  polished,  with  Mawson's 
enamel  collodion.  I  prefer  this  to  the  ordinary  normal  kind, 
as  it  is  less  liable  to  remove  the  wax,  and  they  will  con- 
sequently bear  more  polishing  if  this  is  used.  When 
diluted  it  runs  pretty  evenly  over  the  plate,  although 
collodion  does  not  in  any  case  flow  as  well  on  a  waxed  sur- 
face as  upon  plain  glass,  and  a  little  practice  is  necessary 
to  do  this  without  waste.  It  is  well  to  have  two  bottles 
for  this  purpose— one  for  holding  the  collodion,  and  another 
with  a  uirge  funnel  in  its  mouth  to  receive  that  running 
off  the  plate.  It  can  be  returned  to  the  stock  bottle  and 
occasionally  filtered  and  thinned  with  an  equal  mixture  of 
methylated  alcohol  and  ether.  As  each  plate  is  coated  it  is 
stood  up  in  a  convenient  place  to  thoroughly  set,  and 
generally  by  the  time  the  third  one  is  done  the  first  will  be 
in  proper  condition  for  washing,  which  is  done  by  placing 
the  plates  in  a  vertical  zinc  dish,  with  V-shaped  grooves, 
made  similar  to  an  ordinary  plate-box  to  hold  a  dozen  or 
more  plates.  This  is  filled  with  water,  and  kept  at  the 
left  hand  end  of  the  dereloping  sink  (to  be  next  described). 
Xb^  are  left  in  tUs  dish  till  all  the  ether  is  thoroughly 
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washed  out,  and  the  water  rans  evenly  off.  It  will  do  no 
damage  to  leave  them  in  a  much  longer  time,  and,  in  fact, 
a  quantity  of  plates  may  be  prepared  and  left  in  water  till 
required — although  I  seldom  adopt  this  plan  myself, 
except  when  more  have  been  coUodionized  than  necessary 
for  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  to  hasten  the  washing, 
it  is  well  to  place  a  flexible  tube  from  the  water  tap  into 
the  top  of  the  dish,  and  a  brass  tap  being  in  the  bottoo^,  a 
fresh  current  of  water  can  be  passed  through,  and  by  this 
means  the  plates  will  be  very  expeditiously  washed. 

The  next  branch  of  the  operations  being  a  most  impor- 
tant oue  (viz.  •  the  development),  I  will  reserve  my 
remarks  on  it,  together  with  a  description  of  the  necessary 
apparatus,  till  next  week. 

BNAMELLINCx  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 
Sir, — As  many  photographers  may  nob  have  enamel  col- 
lodion by  them,  the  ordinary  negative  collodion  will  answer 
quite  as  well  for  enamelling  photographs,  besides  which 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  that  it  is  always  found  ready 
for  use,  or  should  be  so.  in  every  establishment.  The  fol- 
lowing simple  method  of  procedure  will  be  found  useful  to 
photographers  in  a  small  way,  or  amateur  i  who  wish  to 
enamel  a  few  at  a  time,  and  will  give  results  equal  to  any. 
Take  of  ^ 

White  wax         10  grains 

Ether,  methylated        1  ounce. 

Cut  the  wax  up  fine,  put  it  into  a  bottle,  then  add  the 
ether,  and  shake  up  until  Jissolved.  It  will  form  a  milky 
solution,  but  does  not  require  filtering. 

Take  a  clean  glass  plate,  pour  a  few  drops  on  to  the  sur- 
face, and  polish  with  a  chamoid  Isrtther  until  quite  bright ; 
then  coat  with  ordinary  negative  collodion,  and  when  set 
and  hard,  wbich  it  would  be  in  about  five  minutes,  put 
into  a  dish  of  clean  water  for  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour, 
or  wash  under  a  tap  until  greasiness  has  disappeared. 
(The  washing  effectually  removes  the  iodizing  salts  and 
free  iodine  in  the  collodion).  It  must  then  be  stood  up  to 
dry,  the  lower  edge  resting  upon  blotting-paper,  or  dried 
by  heat    Take  of — 

Gelatine 30  grains 

Water       1  ounce 

Put  the  gelatine  into  the  water,  and  let  it  remain  for  about 
half -an- hour,  or  until  swelled,  then  dissolve  by  placing  it 
into  a  dish  of  hot  water,  keeping  it  stirred  with  a  glass  rod 
or  spoon  ;  when  dissolved,  let  it  remain  in  the  hot  water 
for  about  five  minutes  without  disturbing  it,  when  a  scum 
will  generally  rise,  which  can  be  taken  off  by  drawing  a 
strip  of  paper  across  the  surface.  It  must  then  be  strained 
through  fine  muslin  into  a  glass  measure  previously 
warmed.  Then  take  the  dried  coUodionized  glass,  pre- 
viously warmed  over  gas  or  fire,  and  pour  on  the  gelatine 
solution  about  one  and  a-half  drachms  to  a  4^  by  3^  plate, 
and  guide  it  over  the  surface  ^with  a  strip  of  paper  or 
camel-hair  brush,  and  place  upon  a  level  surface  until  the 
gelatine  is  set,  which  will  take  about  ten  minutes.  Then 
take  the  untrimmed  print  and  the  selatinized  glass,  and 
put  both  into  a  dish  of  water,  carefully  examining  both 
surfaces  for  air-bubbles,  which  must  be  removed ;  and 
when  the  print  is  well  saturated  with  water  put  it,  face 
down,  upon  the  gelatinized  surface  of  the  glass  (both  under 
water,  and  drawn  out  together),  then  place  upon  a  table, 

§ut  a  clean  piece  of  blotting-paper  upon  the  top,  and  press 
own  with  tne  palm  of  the  hand  until  the  excess  of  water 
is  removed ;  it  can  then  be  stood  up  in  a  dry  place  to  dry, 
which  will  take  about  a  day,  and  when  dried  it  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  glass  by  cutting  round  the  edges  with  a 

penknife.  Henrt  Knight. 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  EDINBURGH. 
Sir, — i  am  not  surprised  to  see,  from  last  week's  News, 
that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  by  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  late  Edinburglt*^ t^OtOs^iptiC  aoci»tfl8-£fbftl]it&n::ke|: 
come  forward  and:  W :{({ Tipcfibkt&Utt^  r^tf  Ti^lataf  I 
on  A.  Kareline'8  plolore  tor  w'bic&  tfiey  awiidedliim  die' 


gold  medal.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  instead  of 
returning  to  the  subject  afterwards,  it  would  have  been 
much  better  had  these  gentlemen  expressed  themselves 
more  fully  in  their  published  report,  and  explained  to 
everybo  ly  at  once  wherein  lay  the  artistic  merit  and  tech- 
nical qualities  of  this  wonderful  picture  over  all  those 
other  beautiful  photographs  which  covered  the  walls  of 
the  giillerit*3.  Had  the  brusque  Dr.  Abernethy  lived  to 
read  this  report,  he  would  have  been  delighted  with  its 
brevity,  and  dubbed  the  judges  the  most  sensible  men  he 
ever  knew ;  while  Carlyle*s  condemnation  of  verbosity, 
as  express  d  in  his  apothegm  that  *'  spf'ech  is  silvern,  but 
silence  is  goMen,**  is  nearly  accomplis|ied  in  this  official 
paper.  Scotchmen  are  proverbial  for  caution,  and  would 
rather  hear  the  opinions  of  others  before  they  give  their 
own,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  tentative  character  of  the 
port,  with  its  appendix  of  **  more  last  words.*'    But  be 
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this  as  it  may,  the  thing  is  settled  ;  the  medal  is,  no  doubt, 
ere  this  travelling  towards  the  North  Pole,  and  to  prove 
that  it  has  gone  to  the  right  place,  Mr.  Macbeth  sets 
himself  to  read  a  paper  on  Kareline's  method  of  "  lighting 
the  sitter,**  the  perfection  of  which,  he  avers,  is  summed 
up  in  No.  775.  In  the  course  of  his  arguments  he  states 
that  artists  and  photographers  admired  this  picture,  but 
that  **  visitors  to  the  exhibition  unacquainted  with  the  art 
were  greatly  disappointed.**  It  would  thus  appear  that 
if  I  or  any  other  pnotographer  should  dare  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Macbeth  and  his  friends,  we  shall  be  denounced 
as  **  muffs,**  and  relegated  into  the  company  of  those 
**  unacquainted  with  the  art.**  Be  it  so.  1  am  quite 
content  that  my  taste  should  be  measured  by  this  standard, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  allow  a  visitor  to  the  gallery 
(a  stranger  to  me)  to  express  his  opinion — and  mine. 

Lady  Tto  her  friend,  loq.). — **  Why  have  they  given  the 
gold  moaal  to  this  picture  ?  *' 

OentUman. — '*  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  pretty  picture,  but  it  is  said  to  have  some  technical 
quality,  which  I  cannot  understand,  that  makes  it  superior 
to  all  the  others.** 

Sir,  I  have  great  faith  in  the  powers  of  educated  visitors 
to  discriminate  when  inside  a  picture  gallery,  and  when 
they  almost  all  agree  to  condemn  a  picture,  in  spite  of  the 
golden  spectacles  through  which  the  judges  compel  them 
to  examine  it.  depend  upon  it — artistd  and  photographers 
notwithstanding— their  condemnation  is  likely  to  be  just. 
Jn  this  case  I  accept  the  public  verdict  as  my  own,  in 
view  of  the  many  beautiful  and  more  artistic  photographs 
which  we  exhibited.  But  while  I  do  so,  I  would  have  it 
understood  that  I  endorse  the  praise  given  to  Kareline*s 
work  as  embodying  a  new  **  system  of  lighting  the  sitter,** 
which  will,  no  doubt,  have  its  imitators  amongst  us ;  and 
had  the  judges  awarded  a  medal  for  that  gentleman*s 
magnificent  portrait  of  himself,  your  correspondent  would 
have  felt  satisfied.  I  cannot  help  saying,  however,  that 
with  reference  to  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Macbeth*8 
paper  wa^  read,  and  almost  the  unanimous  echoing  of  his 
sentiments  by  the  members  present,  these  modern 
Athenians  fell  into  the  same  mistake  as  those  who  lived 
long  ago  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Attica,  and  spent  too 
much  of  their  time  in  '*  telling  and  hearing  of  some  new 
thing.**  Why  should  the  whole  night  have  been  devoted 
to  blowing  the  trumpet  in  favour  of  one  exhibitor,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  blast,  which  had  better  been  left  in 
the  instrument?  Were  the  works  of  Robinson,  Wane, 
Nisbett,  Kosmata,  Dupont,  and  many  others,  not  worth 
mentioning  in  the  same  breath  ?  Surely,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  and  good  taste,  this  meeting  of  the  Society  should 
not  have  been  closed  without  a  recognition  of  their  merits 
as  well  as  KareUne*8.  While  giving  all  due  praise  to  the 
skill  and  originality  of  our  Russian  brother,  we  should  not 
forget  that  <^  lighting  the  sitter,**  be  it  by  inverted  light  or 
otherwise,  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself ; 
Ulilea!  ^e  ^.rcf  pf^jA'tp^  .to  take  the  low  position  assigned  ua 
by  "Mr.  Mitfbftl;,'  c'-  being  mere  copyists.  This,  J 
apprehend,  photographers    will    not  do,    even    at   th^ 
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bidiiing  of  an  eiiinent  artist,  but  will  rather  eniioriB  tlip 
Bentimenta  of  Mr.  Tunny,  that  a  "  true  artist,  whether  hn 
ia  a  painter  or  a  photostraphur,  will  put  bU  mind  into  lii^ 
■work,  and  atamp  it  with  his  own  it,iiividu»lity,"  With 
xegard  to  the  awarda  generiJly.  I  will  only  say  thiit  some 
of  thoaa  Bentlemen  who  received  medals  were  well  worthj 
of  the  honour.  I  dare  any  Mr.  RohiDgou  would  be 
Surprised,  and  mit'ht  possibly  ihink  it  a  niiatakn,  at 
that  a  medal  ahould  h»T«  been  given  him  for  "  ilia  Own 
t'ireaide,"  while  '■  Preparing  Spring  Flowers  for  Marti't, 
t>De  oF  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  exhibited,  wn 
paaaed  ovar,  as  being  leas  worthy  of  the  honour.  One  o 
two  of  the  lucliy  mpn  could  not  fail  to  be  astenished  when 
they  woke  upia  a  January  morning  and  found  thainselrea 
famous,  and  stamped  for  the  ueit  decade  of  years  as 
leading  men  in  the  profeasion. 

Just  one  word  more,  and  I  am  done.  Why  were  the 
fitquisite  transparencies  of  Mr.  York  ignored  ?  In  repro- 
ducing the  treasuroa  of  our  nation,  which  have  been 
Moumnkting  for  g«neration3  past  ;  in  placing  witltia  our 
reach  trnnacripts  of  those  placet  of  deep  historical  interest 
*bich  are  so  much  bound  up  with  the  past  history  of  our 
national  life,  so  that  tens  of  thousands  of  the  people  who 
■ra  never  likely  to  risit  London  and  its  sights  can,  in  rheir 
Own  homes,  feast  their  eyes  and  store  their  minds,  by  and 
throngb  his  efforts,  Mr.  York  is  moving  on  the  linea  of  and 
developing  what  I  ooQsidur  one  of  the  noblest  phases  of 
photographic  science.  I  think,  therefore,  the  judges 
wonid  have  done  themaclves  honour  iu  bestowingit  upon 
that  gentleman,  not  only  for  the  beauty  and  permanency 
Of  his  work,  but  for  ita  high  educational  value  iu  relation 
to  themMsea  ;  and  for  them  to  have  lost  the  opportunity  in 
this  case  of ;  iviiig  "  honour  to  whom  honour  ia  due  "  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  grea  mistpke.— I  am  &o 

■■■■«B  Of  TH«    Vi ...    .„_ 

J    ExHIBITlOH." 

Kituintft   of    **crcwtre8. 

r  lilo'iNO 
An  ordinary  meetiD_ 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minuli>»  of  Ihe  prev ions  meeting  haTiog  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Shepherd  waa  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  3.  Ckosthwaitk  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  Dnating-oa 
Process  (sea  p«ga  lOl').  and  eihibited  a  few  apeciiueni  of  repro- 
ductions by  tlint  procew. 

TbeCHAlBiliB  saLil  that  ho  considered  thepaperayeiypraelical 
and  eihunstiTe  one,  and  thought  the  writer  had  made  out  a  strong 
eaiie  for  the  proce&s. 

Mr.  (iKEiVB!.  inquired  if  Mr,  Croithwaite  had  tried  the  process 
as  ftpiilied  to  euUrgiug. 

Sir.  Cai'BTHWAiTB  said  he  had  net,  but  in  tended  domg  so,  when 
he  should  be  happy  to  commooiEate  the  results  to  the  rafmbera. 

Mr.  Grbaveb  observed  that  hn  bid  Iried  the  formule  -■  "■— " 
by  the  Autotype  Company  iu  their  Manna 
difficnlty  in  g  tting  rid  ol  the  yellowness  an 
Bute.     Ho  had  tried  ttroog  solution  of  ill 
acid  tor  removing  i-,  hnt  b™il  nut  been  entirely 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  CaoBTHWiiTBK  Said  that  he  had  given  to  the  reproductions 
on  the  tubie  eapoanrefl  varying  from  fifteen  U>  forty  minate>.  He 
had  found  a  maxim  Din  exposure  inva.iably  the  best;  it  simply 
meant  >  litrle  longer  lime  m  development. 

Mr.  GiilAvas  onggosled  that  il  would  be  a  very  good  method 
of  aecaring  vigneitus  for  carbon  printing,  aa  the  negative  might 
be  coaled,  then  prinled  oodor  an  ordinary  vignetting  board,  and 
developed  in  any  manner  the  operator  thought  proper,  thna  pro- 
dneinga  aegative  that  would  not  require  vignettmg,  but  eoold  be 
printed,  like  an  ordinary  ngalive. 

A  vole  of  thanks  was  then  presented  to  Mr.  Cioathwaita  lor  his 
•bio  pHp'r.  . 

Mr.  Sachs  exhibited  a  number  of  pictures  pnnted  in  carbon, 
with  a  surface  very  highly  glazed,  as  an  example  of  Ihe  advantage 
ol  alew  drying  after  monnliog. 

LivaBPDOL  Amatshh  Pbotoocajwd  A9*^^">» 

Tbk  moDthlj  meeting  wu  held  on  lltQnAs,  4e.22nd.  iQt^  Um 
Bev.  H.  J.  P*«a«,Pre«ieBt,iiitiiecfa«r.  ■■■    ■       "-*  V  ..: 


.  cnoGrmed, 


t  had  had  great 
„  from  ibobichro- 
n  and  hydr^jchiorie 


The  miuntes  of  the  prorious  meeting  were  read  ai.„  ^,., 
and  Mr.  T,  Moore  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assoeialio_. 

Notice  wag  given  of  (he  intended  international  exhibition  of 
photographs  in  September  next,  organised  by  the  union  of 
Amsterdam  photographers. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellbbbkck  then  read  a  paper  '•  On  SuhatitnteS 
for  Glass  for  Dry  PUtea  -  (we  psge  »'>).  The  paper  naa  illns- 
trated  by  lilma  taken  bf  the  methods  Mr.  Ellerbeck  had  fried 

The  CiiAiitKAM  also  exhibited  a  negative  lilra  which  had  been 
prodnced  by  goUlioe  emalsion  on  a  geUtine  mpport.  Ho 
elated  that  for  small  plates  g  litine  supports  seemed  to  do  well, 
but  tor  largo  plates  he  had  found  a  difHeuIty  in  pr.vcntiog  cockling 

Mr.  KllkbBECK  said  that  naiog  the  anlotypo  flexible  support 
that  did  not  occur  in  working  with  collodion  emulsion,  hot  he  in- 
tended making  tnrfhBr  experiments. 

A  discussion  followed  as  to  the  mast  tnitahle  anpporta  for  fiimi. 
_  Mr.  Wilson  snggeeted  papar  coated  wilb  india-rubber  dissolved 
m  beniole. 

Mr.  PHlFrs  thonght  that  if  albnmeniied  paper  was  coagulated 
it  would  lie  found  available. 

Tha  moihoda  of  Mr.  Woodbury  and  Mr.  "iVanierbo  were  dis- 
cnsseit,  but  as  Ihe  papers  nsed  by  thorn  wure  not  alwavs  to  be  ob- 
tained, it  was  considered  advi^ahle  to  coniinne  expeiiiiitnts. 

A  copy  of  Mie  Sivitin  Fato^raphicn  Umee'ialf,  preeeatei  by 
Cav.  A.  Montagna.  of  Miisagne,  whii'b  was  iUnstrated  by  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  photo- pdy chrome,  was  banded  round,  and  a 
"ite  of  thanks  whs  pasaed  to  M,  Monlagna.     A  vote  of  thaiks 

LI  alao  nnssed  t"  Mr.  Ellerbeck  for  hia  paper. 

The  Chairman  exbibiled  an  allmm  of  photographs  containing 
productions  of  the  London  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  showed  some  fine  stereo- tra a !<parenciea  obtained 
V  the  coffee  process,  which  were  greatly  admired. 

VB. — A  strnng  iron  duvetoper  acts  more  onariretloally  than  a  weak 
onfl.  and  pornnilBaahortereipoaurB.  Whenever  a  jhiirtexpo-nre  is 
impi-rative.  it  is  deairablo  to  use  a  stmng'  developer — aay  fitty 
grains  uf  protoanlpbate  of  iroo  and  iVfUiy  rniaima  of  acetic  aoid. 
A  strong  dsvelopsr,  alS'i,  as  n  mie,  (ends  to  the  pr^uotian  <i[  Suft 
biirmaDioDn  negatives,  whilst  a  weak  devel'iper  tends  tu  prodnoe 
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desirable  ti>  uiw  h  C'lloiion  of  a  pnwdely  tcxtur 
giving  a  horny  film,  which  readly  leaves  (he 
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IS  for  the  film  alippEng 


1.1  FPBR,— There  may  be  two  or  three  re 
i>fr  Ihe  pM«.  Tha  u«  of  a  dirty  glaai 
result ;  the  uae  uf  a  collodion  giving  a  horny  film  will  al>o  tend 
tn  Ibe  mavi  end ;  as  will,  nlno,  tha  use  of  an  ncid  bath.  One  uf 
the  b»l  prcvunlivB- is  Ihe  use  uf  a  proli mi oary  coating  ofdilnta 
nlbnnicn,  as  wo  have  nftrn  rFOniiimoDded  in  all  eaees. 
EO. — To  retain  Ihe  full  gliaa  upun  ennmeltea  piiiiln,  itia  desirable 
Iu  mount  them  befiiretbey  leave  Ibe  plaie-^laas.  Failing  that,  the 
onl;  plan  topreaerve  the  surface  as  per'ecilyaa  poasiblelslo  have 
a  mnunting  mat«rial  containing  aa  little  wat>'T  as  pDuit>le.  Qtue 
dtaaolved  In  epirit,  for  in«tanee,  amwen-.  India-rubber  paste 
answenalao;  bat  it  ia  not  a  permanent  adhesivo  material.  The 
be-l  mode  uf  aeunring  a  good  olunr  in  iMlliFdioa  prima  is  to  lone 
tbom.  A  full  expoaura  and  rapid  deveiupuent  also  aid  in  the 
production  of  a  warm  tone. 
W.  CoLUUUonH. — The  print  you  enclose — if  a  photoEincograpb — 
;ry  ^ood  e»""  "'" 
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PIIOTUOiiiPHY  IN  AND  OUT  UF  THE  STUDIO. 

ThS   BlLlTlOM    or     SlTtEB    AND    PuOTOOBAFBBB — TbK 

Latmt  Novsltt  IB  Afflied  Sqiemcji. 
TK".  Relation  of  Siller  and  PAotoi/rn/iA^r.— I'hotogrspherB 
would  do  irell  if  tbey  placed  tberaseWee  in  the  posing 
cliHir  occaBioDullf,  and  looked  at  matters  id  their  studio 
from  the  sitter's  point  of  view.  As  a  rule,  thej  are  too 
iDUch  given  to  considering  tbin^B  to  their  own  advantage, 
and.  08  we  all  of  us  know  very  well,  while  papers  wiehoat 
nninber  have  been  wriCtea  on  the  subject  of  governing 
the  sitter,  very  little  has  ever  been  put  forward  as  to  the 
photographer  governing  himsell.  The  sitter  objects  to 
the  bead-rest ;  do  not  heed  hioi,  but  apply  it.  He  prefers 
a  suggestion  m  to  the  luanDer  in  which  his  face  should 
be  turned ;  do  not  notice  it,  but  proceed  in  your  own  way. 
As  a  favour,  he  aabE  to  look  at  the  negative ;  your  strict 
rule  is  never  to  sbow  it.  And  so  on  in  respect  lo  a  dozen 
other  rules  which  photographers  have  set  up  tor  their  guid- 
ance. Now  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of 
regulations,  and  strict  ones,  too,  upon  the  subject  of 
photographic  portraiture  ;  but  a  studio  is  not  a  prirat,e 
enqoiry  tiffice,  nor  a  police  conrt.  Neither  has  it  anything 
to, do  with  a  deutist's  den,  as  many  a  sitter  has  fancied 
who  has  been  posed  in  the  "property"  chair,  more 
sternly  and  severely  than  if  a  dental  surgeon  had  operated. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  very  many  of  our  brethren  act  in 
this  way,  but  still  it  cannot  be  denied  for  a  moment  that 
with  the  public  there  is  a  very  widespread  opinion  that 
having  one's  portrait  taken  has  sometbmg  dreadful  about 
it.  This  is  the  point  we  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
photographer:  we  wish  him  from  time  to  tim?  to  look 
upon  his  method  of  treating  sitters  from  their  point 
of  view  alone,  and  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  outside 
world  upon  this  or  that  point  in  his  modia  operandi.  It  ia 
perfectly  certain,  for  iostaace,  that  to  take  a  satisfactory 
portrait,  under  most  circumstances,  a  head-rest  is  abso- 
lutely essential  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  from 
one  cause  or  other,  many  of  the  public  have  conceived  a 
violent  dislike  to  that  instrument,  'jontlemcn  object  to 
the  cold  prongs  coming  in  contact  with  their  neck  jiist 
where  the  hair  fails  to  ^ve  protection  ;  and  a  lady,  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  apparatus,  intuitively  pats 
up  her  hand  to  the  back  of  her  bead,  well  knowing 
that  tba  ugly  claws  will  sorely  disarrange  her 
bead-dress.  In  well-ordered  and  akilfiilly  arranged 
studios,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  not  the  least  fear  to  be 
entertained  on  either  score,  and  this  we  are  willing  to 
believe;  but  notortunately  sitters  have  not  yet  found  it 
out,  and  are  still  chary  of  truating  their  persons  in  the 
"  tori  are  •obamber."  Again,  though  the  photographer 
may  be  a  moat  skilful  manipulator,  and  also  an  accomplished 
artist,  be  must  remember  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  peoplf 
have  their  lites  and  dislikes,  and  to  try  to  overcome  an] 
one's  pronounced  antipathy  is  a  task  not  likely  to  anoceed 
Ladies,  as  also  gentle  men —for  young  men  are  apt  to  be 
quite  as  vain  as  to  their  looks  as  any  good-loofciog 
coquette — very  often  conceive  the  idea  that  they  appear 
well,  or  at  any  rate  better,  from  one  point  of 
than  from  aauther,  and  have  a  special  predilactior  . . 
the  depiction  of  one  aide  of  their  face  "ather  than  the  other. 
As  the  result  of  prolonged  studies  undertaken  before 
the  glass,  they  have  come  to  the  final  determination  that 
the  right  aide  is  fairer  than  the  left,  that  there  is  a  i 
palpable  dimple  to  be  seen,  and — and  this  is  generally  the 
most  important  of  all — it  Ucks  a  little  black  mole  which 
is  to  be  Been  on  the  other  obeek,  ornamenting  it  like  a 
beauty-spot.  The  photographer,  on  his  side,  peroeives  at 
the  very  first  entrance  of  his  model  that  her  noae  inclir 
just  the  least  bit  iu  the  world  on  one  side,  as  most  no 
do,  and,  after  another  hMtj  gUnu,  uses  every  endeavour 
to  get  bis  aitter  to  att  the  reverse  way  to  what  she  had 


quite  sure  she  wilt  like  the  portrait  when 

behold !  when  the  print  is  mounted  and 
[okes  a  very  pretty  little  picture  indeed.  But 
the  photographer's  efforts  have  all  been  thrown  away, 
the  portrait,  under  any  circumstances,  would  never  have 
been  satisfactory,  for  the  young  lady  bns  been  regretting 
ever  since  her  viait  that  she  permitted  the  photographer 
to  change  her  mind.  Sometimes,  and  not  unfrequently, 
loo,  it  is  the  dress  as  much  as  the  sitter — we  are  talking 
of  young  gentlemen  now  quite  as  much  as  young  ladies — ■ 
that  it  is  the  customer's  ambition  to  have  reproduced,  and 
if,  therefore,  the  photographer  only  pays  attention  to 
the  head  and  bust,  he  will  assuredly  fail  to  please. 
Une  disadvantage  under  which  the  photogrnpher  labours, 
pared  to  portrait  painters,  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
itanco  that  he  never  has  suflicient  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  his  sitter.  It  is  rarely  the  model  is 
permitted  half  an  hour's  sitting.  In  first-rate  studios, 
appointments  are  made  which  permit  the  aitter  but 
iontes,  and  when  business  presses,  the  model  ia  got 
rid  of  more  apeedJIy  than  this.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  do 
when  taking  portraits  in  this  hurried  niauner,  and, 
we  believe,  much  of  the  dislike  which  some  people  feel  to 
visit  a  photographic  studio  is  due  to  the  rapid  and  rather 
unceremonious  way  in  which  they  are  treated.  Nervou» 
persona  take  some  time  to  settle  down  and  a,:quire  thaic 
normal  state  of  mind  when  introduced  into  a  sphere  that  it 
new  to  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  know  very  weO  that  a* 
they  are  that  minute,  so  they  will  appear  in  their  friends* 
albums  for  years  to  come,  does  not  by  any  means  contri- 
bute a  soothing  effect.  The  photographer  does  not  con- 
sider these  little  matters  enough,  and,  therefore,  we  say 
tbey  would  do  well  to  change  places  with  their  sitters 
icaaioually. 

The  Laieil  NoveUi/  in  Applied  &ieii«.— The  latest  novelty 
the  world  of  science,  though  it  hss  no  couneotioU 
with  our  art,  may  well  And  a  brief  mention  in  thesd 
pages.  Electric  telegraphy  and  photography.  If  they 
■■-'-"  little  else  in  common,  are  the  two  most  important 
itione  of  the  century,  and  the  latest  improvementt 
effected  in  the  former  science  are  well  worthy  to  be  here 
recorded.  Some  months  ago,  our  readers  may  remeuiber, 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Stein  to  photo- 
graph sounds  was  successful,  and  speculatioua  were 
rife  as  to  the  possibility  some  day  of  depicting  speecli 
in  the  same  manner,  The  telegraph,  it  appears,  has  noir 
stolen  a  march  upon  its  slater  invention,  and  the  Ballon 
Daily  Globe  of  the  13th  ult.  records  the  first  successful 
"  talk  by  telegraph,"  A  message,  more  than  a  hundred 
lines  in  length,  was  sent  from  Salem  to  Boston,  a  distance 
of  eighteen  miles,  and  the  recipient  of  the  message 
recognized  not  only  the  words,  but  the  voiea 
of  the  sender.  Sounds,  as  our  readers  know,  differ  from 
one  another  by  the  number  of  vibrations  they  set  up. 
Thus  the  aotind  or  note  of  C  answers  to  260  vibratijua 
per  second  upon  a  string,  while  to  produce  D  no  less  than 
:f60  are  requisite.  So  that  if  as  many  electric  signals  are 
sent  through  a  wire,  having  a  magnet  at  the  end  of  it,  in 
the  proximity  of  which  magnet  there  is  a  Qeiible  arma- 
ture or  metal  bar,  this  bar  will  naturally  vibrate  a  corres- 
ponding numlMr  of  Umes,  and  be  capable  of  producing 
upon  a  proper  instrument  any  desirable  sound.  In  the 
case  to  wbicn  we  refer,  an  apparatus  is  employed  called  a 
telephone,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Giiham  Bell.  A  delicate 
membrane  of  gold-beater's  skin  is  stretched  neiir  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker,  the  membrane  having  a  thin  strip 
of  platinum  across  it,  which  almost  touches  another  strip 
of  platinam.  Un  talking,  certain  vibrations  are  set  up 
which  move  the  membrane,  and  cause  the  two  platinum 
strips  to  make  a  brisk  contact.  lathis  way  tne  vibrs- 
liona  are  sent  through  the  wire,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
the  other  end  they  are  made  to  bring  into  play  a  sound- 
ing instrument  which  emits  lOunde  ooeording  to  the 
vibrations  transmitted. 
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bV  H.  DiDEN  PElTCnABD,  F.CS.* 
People  are  apt  to  make  compHriBons  between  scenery 
&t  boii)e  and  tbat  abroad,  uud  tliat  tbere  k  a  marked 
difference  between  the  green  leafy  cbamia  of  our  own 
inland  and  tbe  grand  viowg  of  lake  and  mountain  on  tbe 
Coatinont  no  one  will  deny.  Indeed  you  have  but  to 
glance  at  those  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  views  of  mine 
to  mark  th?  contrast  between  theiu  and  those  of  the 
Tyrol  and  Italian  lakea.  I  point  this  out  because  there 
are  maay  who  vow  that  the  beauties  of  Grc.it  Britain  are 
altogether  unrivalled,  aod  these  people,  ob  a  rule,  never 
lire  of  uttering  the  well-worn  ndvice  to  ''seeyojrown 
country  first"  before  you  venture  abroad.  It  ia  doubt- 
leaa  excellent  counsel,  but  nKverthcless,  one  should  be 
caotious  in  listening  to  it,  for  it  comes,  maybe,  from  those 
who  are  oi  ignorant  of  the  pretty  nooks  and  corners  in 
our  own  kingdom,  ai  of  the  famous  scenes  on  tbe  Conti- 
nent they  are  euvioua  of  your  visiting.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  depreciate  the  rustic  beauties  of  Great  Britain. 
Thereare  no  such  woody  glens,  auch  fresh  greea  pastures, 
«nch  stately  parks,  auch  white  cliffs,  such  purple  moor- 
land, such  cool  shady  lanes  as  in  this  sweet  country  of 
ours;  none  in  which  a  pleasaater  holiday  cai^  he  spent. 
But  because  one  baa  a  liking  tor  home-grown  strawberries 
andthti  ctuLted  cream  of  Devonshire,  it  ia  aurely  no  reasou 
why  you  should  feast  on  nothing  else,  and  eschew  alto- 
j[otlier  such  good  things  as  the  black  tigs  of  Italy  and 
the  luscious  peaches  of  France.  And  it  ia  as  idle,  to  my 
tbimking.  to  contrast  the  flavour  of  these  differenu  fruits 
AS  to  make  comparison  between  Clovelty  village  and  the 
Bbone  glacier,  or  the  leafy  banks  of  Loch  Katrine  and 
the  blue  Bay  of  Naples.  Suum  eaiijue,  I  would  say,  and 
there  let  the  matter  rest  as  regards  the  scenery  of  rival 
countries.  But  as  to  tbe  advice  of  waiting  to  see  your  own 
country  before  setting  foot  on  the  Continent,  there  are 
many  points  to  be  considered,  tiouie  of  us  have  not 
Always  the  time  and  opportunity,  or  tliat  urgent  deside- 
ratum, a  balance  at  our  banker's,  and  under  these  circuin- 
■tMices  it  is  wisest,  I  think,  to  go  when  one  can.  Besides, 
weing  one's  own  nonntry  may  mean  much  or  little,  accord- 
ing to  whether  he  who  tenders  to  advise  has  himaelf 
travelled  far  or  near.  A  traveller  may  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  great  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet 
have  seen  nothing  of  tbe  beauties  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Short  holidays,  however,  are  usually  more 
frequent  than  long  ones,  and  it  is  only  in  the  Utter  case 
that  a  trip  abroad  can  be  undertaken.  One  more  argu- 
ment may  be  advanced  against  confining  yuur  early 
travels  at  home  ;  unless  you  journey  abroad  when  young, 
you  can  never  appreciate  fully  the  pleasure  of  foreign 
travel,  for  not  only  are  you  apt  to  become  prejudiced  as 
years  increase,  but  you  desire,  more  than  ever,  comforts 
and  luxuries,  to  bo  without  which  means  simply  to  be 
miserable. 

I  have  said  that  one  eharru  about  photographs  taken 
upon  a  pleasure  journey  iu  this  way  is,  that  each  of  them 
has  its  own  story.  I  only  wish  I  conid  tell  you  some  of 
them,  but  my  paper  boa  already  gone  beyond  the  limits  I 
flrat  intended.  I  will,  however,  cit«  two  cases.  There  is 
a  little  picture  in  one  of  ray  Tyrol  series  ;  it  shows  a  line 
of  travellers  steadily  purauioK  their  journey  through  a 
waste  of  snow.  The  lost  is  a  ghost-like  individual,  and  re- 
presents myself,  tor  I  had  to  uncap  the  lens  before  taking 
np  my  post,  and  tbe  bright  reflection  from  the  anow  began 
to  ftot  upon  the  sensitive  film  before  I  could  assume  my 
position.  That  little  pipturo  was  taken  at  our  resting 
place,  and  calls  to  mind  a  jolly  picnic  upon  the  snow  fields 
juat  above  the  Pastenen  glacier  that  flows  round  the  foot 
of  the  Gloaa  Glockner,  heie,  a  gigantic  sugar-loaf  of  pure 


lid  snow.  As  we  rested  we  could  see  the  whole  broad 
,iiweep  of  this  glacier,  at  first  dazzling  in  its  whiteness,  and 
then  breaking  up,  as  it  descended,  into  huge  crystalline 
masses  of  translucent  emerald.  The  glacier  encircled  the 
rocks  at  one's  feet  like  frozen  billows,  and  you  felt  tempted 
to  descend,  as  it  were,  to  the  beach  and  toy  with  the 
glacial  wat^r. 

A  story  connected  with  two  pictures  in  my  fingliak 
series,  and  I  have  done.  One  of  tho^e  represents  a  low 
stone  building,  and  the  other  a  dirty  court-yard  with  a 
stable  and  a  pump  in  the  foreground.  They  are  photo- 
graphs of  Dotheboys  Hall,  I  was  in  Yorkshire,  footing  it 
over  the  moors,  through  beautiful  Wenateydale,  nicending 
Uillbrough,  and  visiting  such  out-of-the-way  places  as 
High  Cup  Nick.  Cauldron  Snout,  and  Conkjr  Scar;  and  I 
may  here  remark  that  any  one  who  believes  it  is  necessary 
to  go  abroad  to  get  away  from  towo  and  cvery-dav  life 
should  cross  from  the  "  High  Force  Inn,"  in  Teeadale,  to 
Uawes  and  Ulleswater,  and  he  will  find  a  two  days'  march 
before  him  through  a  district  as  primitive  and  secluded  as 
the  greatest  hermit  would  desire.  During  twenty  miles  of 
tbe  way  he  will  scarcelv  see  an  habitation,  or  meet  a  living 
aoul  as  he  traverses  the  wastes  of  moorland  and  savage 
defiles  by  which  his  way  passes.  From  'Teesdale  I  came 
down  to  Greta  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  possessed  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  Dotheboys  Hall.  'To  the 
village  of  Bowea  is  a  ftve-mile  walk — Squeera  and  Nicholas, 
it  will  be  remembered,  drove  over  in  a  pony  chaise — and 
then  the  problem  was  to  find  out  the  spot.  The  good 
people  of  Yorkshire  are  a  frank,  open-hearted  race,  but  I 
somehow  had  misgivings  about  the  inhabitants  of  Bowes 
possessing  any  love  for  Dickens,  after  his  exposure  of  cheap 
boarding  schools,  and  T  proved  quite  right  in  my  snrmite. 
However,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  villagers  havo 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  Dickens,  and  a  deep-set  scheme 
on  my  part  to  have  a  pipe  and  glass  one  evening  in  one  of  the 
ale  bouses,  and  so  get  into  conversation  with  the  cronies  of 
the  place,  was  altogether  unfruitful.  The^old  landlady  of  th« 
inn  was,  however,  better  informed,  and  after  expatiating 
on  the  interesting  character  of  the  town,  the  Roman  En- 
campment, the  Norman  Castle,  the  grave  of  the  lovers 
Edwin  and  Emma,  whose  story  has  been  sung  by  tbe  poet, 
I  cautiously  approached  "  Botheboys."  I  at  once  touched 
an  unpleasant  subject,  and  my  kindly  hostess  waxed  so 
wrath  about  "  young  Mr.  Dickeus,"  that  it  was  only  by  in- 
troducing the  Romans  again,  and  interesting  myself  in  a  big 
five-foot  wall  inthe  kitchen,  which  was  supposed  to  da  tefrom 
that  period,  and  which  I  tapped  and  examined  with  the 
assiduity  of  an  antiquary,  that  1  found  myself  in  smooth 
water  again.  I  had  found  out  two  things,  however  :  the 
locality  of  the  building,  and  tbe  fact  that  the  village  people 
looked  with  no  favourable  eyes  upon  admirers  of  the  great 
novelist.  A  search  in  the  dark  the  same  night  brought  mo 
to  my  destination,  and  the  next  morning  I  m»le  a  further  re- 
connaissance. Along,  low,  stone  building,  juat  outside  the 
village,  was  the  spot,  and  from  the  Norman  Castle,  where 
I  took  my  camera,  a  good,  if  distant,  view  of  the  front  was 
obtainable  without  observation.  To  take  the  rear  of  the 
building  it  was  necessary  to  be  cautious.  1  fixed  on  the 
place  for  setting  down  my  camera — on  a  low  stone  wall — 
and  estimated  roughly  how  much  of  tbe  building  I  could 
get  into  my  picture.  I  counted  the  paces  to  judge  distance, 
and  then  fooussed  an  object  at  a  similar  interval.  My  plate 
was  put  into  the  comera,  the  slide  drawn,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  we  moved  toward  the  building,  and  set  down  the 
apparatus,  turning  away  from  it  at  the  same  moment,  and 
becoming  much  interested  in  a  dog-cart  standing  in  (he 
road.  Securing  this  picture  made  me  bolder.  I  passed 
the  side-door  and  looked  in.  It  led  into  a  yard  showing 
the  back  offices,  tbe  well  or  pump  that  used  to  become 
frozen  in  winter  time,  and  make  it  necessary,  occasionally, 
to  substitute  a  "  dry  polish  "  for  washing  on  tbe  part  of  the 
boys.  I'hcre,  too,  was  the  stable  where  Smike  would  rub 
down  the  sbajggy  pony.     If  I  could  only  get  &  picture  of 
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this  I  Bhould  be  happy.  Some  children  cnine  out  on  seeiiiji( 
bi7  coupaQioQ  and  myself,  and  called  out,  "There's  nobodj 
in;  there's  nobody  in."  This  decided  me.  I  calculated 
touehly  the  distance,  as  before,  slipped  in  n  plate,  and 
while  my  commde  conversed  with  the  children  m  a  moral 
■train,  I  placed  tay  camera  on  a  uonveoient  step.  £ipo- 
■nre  beiptn,  and  I  bad  juat  gisen  twenty  aeconda,  when  iny 
friend,  who  had  never  ceased  apeaking  to  the  children, 
whispered  in  French,  "Garde-toi!"  1  capped  at  once,  and 
Un  behind  me  a  woman  approaching  up  the  yard  with  a 
big  stick.  1  swept  camera,  plate,  and  aliiie  under  my  arm, 
nnd  made  a  clean  bolt  of  it;  but  the  abject  of  the  gocd 
Yorkshire  woman's  indignation  was  not  myself,  but  an 
unruly  cow  that  had  escaped  into  the  road. 


MAGNETO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BV    Wll.    BROOKS.* 

Fob  many  luootha  past  I  have  been  eiperimenting  in 
this  peculiar  phase  of  photography,  to  see  if  I  could 
corroborate  the  scatementa  made  by  Reichenbach  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  magnet  on  a  sensitive  photo- 
grapliic  plate.  I  am  tally  aware  that  it  has  been  tried 
by  several,  and  they  have  given  it  up.  I  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  these  experiinenta.  At  6rat  1  bad 
nothing  but  failures,  and  BOrnetimes  only  a  very  Eaiut 
indioationon  the  plate,  although  with  only  gaining  this 
phantook  iraajje  it  gave  mo  encouragement ;  and  now, 
under  certain  conditions,  I  cau  get  an  image  on  tite  sensi- 
tive phite  in  total  darkueas  in  a  shut-up  box,  showing  that 
a  seuaitive  plate  is  affected  when  bronghl  within  the 
influence  of  the  polea  of  a  magnet.  My  eiperimeuta 
I  have  not  yet  concliiiJed,  and  hope  at  some  future 
time  to  give  a  full  detailed  account  (Jointly  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  CoUen,  of  Brighton).  Our  presi- 
dent has  this  evening  asked  me  to  give  the  reaults  of 
one  or  two  eiperiraenta,  as  being  very  peculiar,  and  at 
his  wish  1  do  ao ;  but  at  present  I  cannot  invite  dia- 
oussiou  on  the  subject,  and  as  I  did  not  intend 
mentioning  to  the  Society  for  the  present,  as  I  am  qiiite 
unprepared,  not  having  the  plates  with  me  which  would 
Know  lor  themselves  how  far  I  have  succeeded, 

I  have  made  my  experiments  with  an  ordinary  horae- 
ehoe  magnet  about  eight  inches  long,  which  I  place  in  a 
box,  poles  uppermost,  and  above  the  poles  a  perforated 
isard  (about  three-eightha  ot  in  inch  above  the  polea  ol  the 
magnet) ;  the  card  ia  the  sixe  of  a  quarter- plate,  ii  by  3i, 


The  letters  N  S,  the  cross,  and  the  little  triangles  are  the 
perforated  parts  of  the  card.  The  part  with  the  letter  N  is 
placed  over  the  north  pole  of  is  the  magnet,  and  S  over  the 
Bouth  pole.  When  the  card  is  in  position  as  before  stated, 
the  plate  is  placed  one-eighth  ot  an  inch  above  the  card, 
making  half-an-jnch  between  the  poles  ot  the  magnet  and 
the  sensitive  plate.  I  moat  net  omit  to  mention  that  I 
blackened  botli  the  surfaces  of  the  card  with  Indian  ink  ; 
not  having  a  bruah  at  hand,  1  took  the  solid  lump  of  ink, 


•  Sxtii  bdon  Uio  Suatb  Imaiaa  FbotagmpUc  Sodctr, 


wetted  it,  and  rubbed  it  orer  the  surface  of  the  card, 
which  ground  up  the  surface  to  a  certain  extent.  Having 
placed  the  sensitive  plate  in  its  position,  I  expose  in  the 
closed  box  in  total  darkneaa  to  the  influence  of  the  magnet 
from  three  to  fifteen  minutes ;  the  plate  is  then  taken  out 
and  developed.  Where  the  perforated  parte  of  the  card  are 
sometimes  I  have  developed  a  negative  intake,  and  aome- 
times  a  positive  image,  as  if  ordinary  daylight  had  had 
acceaa  to  the  plate  ;  but  the  strangest  part  of  all  remains 
to  be  told,  and  it  ia  this :  on  exposing  one  plate^  when  I 
developed  it,  just  below  the  letters  N  S,  and  other  open- 
lugs.  Iliere  was  also  developed  the  single  line  of  letters  u 
shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  card.  E  S  1  G  f  ,  the  last 
being  a  part  of  the  lett«r  N,  I  thougnt  this  was  very  extra- 
ordiuory ;  no  letters  were  visible  on  the  card  ;  it  was  in 
ordinary  printed  business  card  that  had  been  used,  having 
all  the  letters  blackened  over,  and  not  only  blackened 
over,  but  ground  ud  by  the  way  I  applied  the  Indian  ink  ; 
but  there  were  the  letters  to  be  seen  perfectly  sharp  on  the 

Elate.  1  looked  at  the  plate  and  examined  the  card  for  a 
)ng  tiiae,  and  at  last,  by  looking  at  an  angle  across  the 
card,  1  sould  faintly  (very  faintly)  see  slightly  the  letters 
describod,  but  could  only  see  them  on  the  card  with 
great  ditBcnIty,  but  on  the  plate  they  were  perfectly 
delined.  As  the  card  had  been  in  use  for  the  same  purpose 
Home  time,  I  could  not  remember  what  card  I  had  used  ; 
but  after  trying  what  part  of  a  word  the  letters  would 
form,  I  found  it  to  be  a  part  ot  the  word  designer.  I  then 
remembered  I  had  used  a  business  card  ot  a  friend  ot  mine, 
I  had  several  of  the  same  sort  by  me,  and  on  hunting  up  a 
similar  card,  there  was  the  word  on  it  of  the  same  character 
of  letter.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have 
photographed  those  letters  on  the  blackened  card  with 
a  camera  and  lens  in  ordinary  daylight,  and  the  fact  ia 
that  1  have  not  only  obtained  impresaiona  of  the  perfo- 
rated porta  without  daylight,  but  I  have  an  tmpreasioD  of 
an  almost  invisible  image  by  some  means  of  reflection 
(for  the  letters  were  on  the  upper  sarfooe  of  the  cardp,  and 
producid  without  daylight,  without  contact,  and  withoot 
either  camera  or  lens. 

At  present  I  do  not  offer  »n  opinion  on  the  matter, 
but  ouly  make  a  statement  ot  the  facts  aa  they  eccurred. 


BY  P.  KAWDSLET.* 


The  first  application  I  will  treat  of  is  the  adaptability  of 
the  emulsion  for  the  preparation  ot  moist  plates  to  be 
developed  in  the  field.  Having  recently  read  a  paper  on 
this  subjeet  before  the  Ftotographic  Society  ot  Great 
Britain,  I  will  now  add  a  tew  supplementary  remarks, 
with  further  experience  ot  this  method  of  working. 

I  see  no  reason  to  alter  what  I  said  on  the  occatiion 
referred  to,  except  in  a  few  minor  details.  For  instance : 
in  applying  the  solution  ot  carbonate  of  ammonia  I  think 
it  better  to  use  a  small  tray  or  dish,  made  of  any  suitable 
material.  I  have  one  ot  zinc  a  trifle  larger  than  the  plates 
I  work.  Into  this  I  put  the  exposed  moiat  plate,  fluah  it 
with  the  ammonia  solution,  return  it  to  tJie  bottle,  and 
then  take  on  a  pneumatic  holder  and  continue  develop- 
ment with  a  solution  ot  pyro  in  water,  reatrained,  if 
necessary,  with  a  tew  drops  of  a  solution  ot  bromide  of 
potassium.  When  I  jud^  the  details  are  sufficiently 
out  I  stop  development  n  itb  a  wash  ot  acidulated  water. 
After  this,  it  I  choose,  I  can  oontinue  with  acid  pyro  and 
silver,  and  when  sufficiently  denae  again  flush  with  the 
acid  water,  when  the  degative  may  be  stored  away  to  be 
fixed  at  any  convenient  time.  I  have  with  ma  a  nogatire 
still  uutiied  developed  as  above. 

I  will  not  trouble  yon  with  anything  further  on  4ba& 
sabject)  bat  go  on  to  the  next  ipgUasdiEitLS&  ii£S '^^^:%^'> 
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This  IB  the  great  power  it  places  in  oar  hands  for  entarg- 
lag  from  gmall  QegatiTes  without  the  xieaaX  iatermediarj 
transparency.  To  do  this  it  reqairea  to  push  develop- 
inent  with  alkaline  pyro  until  the  image  is  aeea  to  '— 
■Sevelopad  well  through.  This  may  bo  judged 
by  looking  at  the  back  of  the  transparency,  for  such 
it  is  up  to  this  stage.  If  it  appear  sulficiently  deve- 
loped the  neit  step  ia,  initead  of  fixing  with  hypo., 
to  dlBsolce  away  the  image  with  nitric  acid.  I  use 
uid  and  water  in  eqaal  proportions.  The  image  is 
diasolred  almost  immediately,  and  it  has  Ihea  the  appear- 
ftDce  of  a  very  delicate  negative  whiish  will  require 
atrengtheaiag,  which  may  be  done  by  eipoaing  it  tu  light, 
either  day  or  aruficial,  and  the  time  of  exposure  is  of  no 
Biomeivt.  Then,  having  kept  the  olkaliae  developer  in, 
flow  it  over,  and  allow  it  to  remain  on  a  minute  or  tivo, 
when  the  result  will  be  a  vigorous  negative. 

I  band  round  an  enlarged  negative  and  a  traasparoncy, 
both  taken  from  the  same  small  negative,  the  only  differ- 
ence in  treatment  being  that  one  was  fixed  with  hypo,  and 
tlie  other  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  I  have  examined  both 
Tery  closely,  and  caoiiot  detect  the  slightest  deterioration 
ia  iharpnesa  from  tj.e  original  negative,  which  I  alio  hand 
round.  The  negative  has  been  enlarged  about  two,  and 
the  transparency  three,  diameters. 

From  tne  foregoing  it  will  appear  that,  when  using  the 
bromide  emulsion,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  an 
enlargement  be  made  from  a  negative  or  a  positive,  it 
being  simply  a  matter  for  individual  convenience.  To 
farther  illustrate  this  capability,  I  hand  round  two  8  by  5 
plates,  exposed  and  developed  to-day,  the  one  being  a 
negative  and  the  other  a  poaitive  image. 

There  is  another  probable  application  of  the  emulsion 
Vhich  at  present  I  do  scarcely  more  than  speak  of  sugges- 
tively, and  thai  is  the  probability  of  its  being  used  for  the 
prodnetjoa  of  enlarged  paper  pioofs,  which  would  be 
▼kloable  in  cases  where  only  one  or  two  prints  were 
nqnired.  The  general  defect  in  developed  prinU  is  a 
Iwaviness  of  the  shadows,  but  I  believe  this  defect  may  be 
overi^Dme  by  using  a  suitable  developer  ;  at  all  events,  the 
only  trial  I  have  made  seemed  to  me  very  promisiog. 
Tliere  was  perfiict  gradation  of  tone  without  the  heavlaeas 
ebove  mentioned;  but,  unfortunately,  I  was  called  away 
while  tbo  exposure  was  going  on,  consequently  it  was  over- 
done, and  gave  a  flat  print.  I  shall  cxperinicat  further 
ia  this  direction,  and  communicate  the  results  to  your 
Society. 

The  next  application  I  need  scarcely  refer  fo,  and  tliat  ia 
ita  suitability  for  preparation  of  dry  plates.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  transparencies  for  the  lantern  and  stereMcopa, 
Mr.  \V,  Brooke,  at  the  lost  meeting,  read  an  almost 
exhaustive  paper,  and,  in  fact,  appears  lo  have  made  the 
anhject  so  completely  his  own  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 

Finally:  I  may  allude  to  the  fact  that  without  the 
weshed  collodio- bromide  emulsion  our  esteemed  and 
energetic  fellow- member,  Mr.  L.  Warnerke,  would  have 
been  unable  to  manufacture  the  sensitive  tissue  with  which 
bii  name  is  associated,  and  which  for  many  purposes  ia  of 
nodonbted  and  great  value. 


BLUE  GLASS  IN  DISGRACE. 
It  ia  not  only  in  relation  to  photography,  as  probably  inany 
ef  our  readers  know,  that  superior  energy  ia  claimed  for 
the  light  which  passes  through  blue  glass  over  that  which 
U  transmitted  by  white  glass :  a  claim  which,  in  all  cases, 
experience  disproves.  An  article  appears  in  a  recent 
aamber  of  the  Scieaii/ie  Amerieu'i  headed  "  The  Blue  Glass 
DtioeptioD."  It  seem^  that  an  American  General,  General 
Hleas-inton,  of  fhiladelphiu,  has  obtained  a  patent  for 
ittjiiziag  especially  the  blue  rays  in  curative  operations ; 
•od  the  amele  in  (jaeatioii  ia  devoted  to  lut  expoaition  of 


the  fallacy  of  the  claims  mode  for  the  blue  ray,  and  show- 
ing that  light  which  has  passed  through  violet  gloss  is  in 
uo*iae  different  from  while  light  oniy  reduced  in  power. 

General  Pleasanton,  it  seems,  states  in  his  apeciliaatiou 
"  that  he  has  discovered  '  special  and  specific  efficacy  in  the 
use  of  this  combination  of  the  caloric  rays  of  the  sun  and 
the  electric  blue  tight  in  stimulating  the  glands  of  the  body, 
the  nervous  system  generally,  and  the  secretive  organs  of 
man  and  animals.'  He  also  states  that  he  finds  that  vege- 
tation is  vastly  improved  by  the  transmitted  blue  light. 

These  alleged  re -discoveries — for  the  General  only 
claims  to  have  devised  the  method  of  utilizing  them — were 
.tensively  promulgated  through  the  press  early  in  1871. 
Subsequently,  in  18T6,  General  Pleosonton  published  a 
book  on  the  subject,  the  volume  being  appropriately  bound 
blue  and  printed  io  blue  ink.  Recently  public  attention 
has  again  been  colled  to  the  subject  by  a  New  York  daily 
journal.  The  peculiar  kind  of  gtoss  io  question  is  known 
pot  metal  blue,'  that  is,  it  ia  stained  a  bluish  violet 
throughout,  aod  Is  not  clp.ar  glass  covered  with  flashings 
of  blue  glass.  It  is  used  in  greenhouses,  &c..  in  connection 
with  clear  gloss :  and  in  General  Pleasouton's  grapery  it 
appears  that  only  every  eighth  row  of  panes  was  blue. 
Borne  of  the  results  alleged  to  have  been  obtained  by  ex- 
posing animals  and  plants  are  as  follows  : — Twenty  grape 
""  "  '  their  Second  year,  ofter  being  set  out  under  the 
9,  bore  1,200  lbs.  of  splendid  fruit.  A  very  weak 
Alderaey  hull-calf  was  in  four  months  developed  into  a 
strong  and  vigorous  hull.  Heifers,  when  kept  under  blue 
glass,  may  safely  bear  young  when  eighteen  months  old.  A 
weak  child,  weighing  but  three  and  a-hatf  pounds  at  birth, 
weighed  at  the  end  of  four  months  twenty-two  pounds — 
the  light  in  this  instance  having  come  through  blue  car- 
tains.  Two  major-generals  with  rheumatism  were  cured  in 
three  days.  A  young  lady  whose  hair  had  come  out  re< 
giuned  her  tresses;  and  tu  these  must  be  added  various 
other  cures  of  severe  ailments,  which  we  have  not  space 
here  to  recapitulate.  The  above  are  the  alleged  facts  ;  and 
we  propose  to  consider  the  supposed  discovery  in  the  light 
of  previous  investigations. 

"  With  ri'ference  to  the  theories  of  electricity,  &c,,  ad- 
vanced by  General  Pleasonton  to  account  tor  his  phano- 
i,  their  absunjity  is  so  complete  that  we  shall  waste 
ime  over  them.  The  important  question  in  the 
matter,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  public  is  inUrested, 
is  whether  or  not  blue  gloss  is  capable  of  producing  all  or 
any  of  the  results  imputed  to  ita  use.  In  order  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  examination  of  the  investigations,  the 
records  of  which  we  have  carefully  collected,  let  us  consider 
first  those  which  General  Pleasonton  quotes  in  support  of 
his  views.  These  are  (1)  Seunebier's  researches,  which 
go  to  show  that  the  blue  and  violet  rays  are  the  most 
active  in  determining  the  decomposiLiou  of  carbonic  acid 
in  plants ;  and  (2)  eiperimenu  of  Dr.  Morichiui,  repeated 
by  Carpa  and  KidolG,  provlni^  that  violet  rajs  mag- 
netized a  small  needle.  The  hrst  statement  has  been 
totally  disproved.  Dr.  Von  Bezold,  in  his  recent  work 
on  colour,  states  that  '  the  chemical  processes  iu  plants, 
as  tar  as  tbey  are  dependent  upon  liKht,  are  principally 
caused  by  the  rays  of  medium  and  of  lower  refrangibility. 
The  development  of  the  green  colour  of  the  chlorophyll, 
the  dccompositiou  of  carbonic  acid,  as  well  oa  the  for- 
mation of  starch,  Sec,  in  the  grains  of  the  chlorophyll,  are 
induced  by  the  red,  green,  and  orange  rays.'  The  blue, 
violet,  and  ultra  violet  ravs,  the  same  anthority  goes  on 
to  explain,  influence  'the  rapidity  of  growth,  compel 
the  so-called  zoospores  to  move  in  certain  directions, 
and  idter  the  positions  of  leaves,  &c.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  we  have  Sach's  experiments  in  1872,  which  show 
that  light,  transmiited  through  the  yellow  solution  of 
potassium  cbromate,  enables  green  leaves  to  decompose 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid;  whilethat  passed  through 
blue  ammonia  copper  oxide  decomposes  less  than  8  per 
cent.    This  proves  the  anperiority  of  the  yellow  ray  to 
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decompOBe  carbonic  acid ;  and  this  fact  Profeasor  J.  W.  [  the  spectruni  ;  but  tbia  law  did   not   Beom  to   exwnd  to 
Draper  diacoTcred  a  long  time  ago  by  the  ciirect  uai;  of  '  the  e»sa  of  soeda  placed  in  a  northern  aspect  where  the 
the  spectrum.     In  Btill  further  ooofirination,  we  may  cite  i  total  amount  of  light  wni  less  considerable. 
tha  investigations  of   Vojtet,    Pfeiffer,  Selim,   and  I'la-  :      .,  j^  „^  ^^^j  iasue,  we  shall  review  the  effecU  of  light 
cantim.     The  iaat  tlirea  have  oondncted  reBearcLeB  in  |  ^^j  j^^^^^g^  ti^g^^j^,^,         „i^^ti^         j  g„dea^„i^, 

lull  knowledge  of  those  of  General   Plewontoo,  and  their    ^^  account  for  the  caring  of  diseases  and  the   production 

e^perunentB  show  that  yello*  rajra  are  raore  promotive  of    ^^  ^„^^^  phenomena  which  have  been  erroneously    ascribed 
the  evolution   of   carboo   in   animaU,  and  its   absorption  |  ^^  ^^^  influence  of  the  blue  filtered  sunlight." 
in  plants,  than  aoj  others  in   the  spectrum,  the  violet  raye  I 

having  least  power  in  these  reapeota,  withlthe  exception  of  | 
the  red  rays  iu  the  case  of  animals.     Foe  absorption  of  , 

caTbonic  acid  by  plautd,   and  its  evolution  by  auimala,  we  i  „  _  _, 

hardly  need  add,  are  prime  eaaentiais  to  the  growth  nnd  |  SCOTELLARI'S   METHOD  ^UF^LIGHTING    WITH 

health  of  oscb.     The  notion  that  light  posiossea  a  '"'     ^  i>i-w 

neliiiog  power  on  steel  was  upeet  by  Niepce  de  St.  V 

in  1861.     After  removing  every  aource  of  error,  he  '  found 

it  impossible  to  make  one  aewinK  needle,  solarized  for 

very  long  time  under  the  rays  of  tight  concentrated  by 

'  tended  by  a  hair,  whether 

1  by  being  made  to  pass 
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strong  tens,  attract  another 
the  light  was  whit«  or  colo 
thronsli  a  violet- coloured  gli 

"  We  can  proceed  further,  and  even  show  that  violet  light 
is  in  some  respects  hurtful  to  plants.  Cailletet,  for  example, 
aayi,  in  1B6S,  that  'light  which  was  passed  through  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  carbonic  diaulphide  preventa  decoiu- 

Sswtion  altogether.'  Baudriraoiit  says  that  ■  no  coloured 
ght  permits  vegetables  to  go  through  all  the  phases  of 
their  evolutions.  Violot^coloured  lii^ht  is  positively  in- 
iarious  to  plants;  they  absolutely  require  white  light.' 
This  scientist  instituted  the  most  elaborate  experiments  on 
the  subjact,  ranging  over  eWven  years,  from  1850  to  1861 ; 
and  the  result  of  all  his  labour  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
aimple  statement  that  no  illumination  which  human  in- 
genuity can  devise  ia  so  well  adapted  for  promoting 
natural  processes  as  the  pure  white  light  provided  by  the 
Creator.  Ho  much  by  way  of  general  denial  of  the  Claims 
of  superior  efficacy  residing  in  blue  light  of  any  Kind. 

"  Now  we  have  yet  to  examine  the  peculiar  variety  of 
blue  light  here  used.  Suolijiht  can,  by  moans  of  thp 
prism,  be  split  into  coloured  rays,  any  one  of  which  we 
may  isolate,  and  so  obtain  a  certain  coloured  light. 
Similarly  we  may  obtain  light  of  a  desired  colour  by 
the  nae  of  a  coloured  glass  which  will  atop  out  the  rays 
not  of  the  hue  rcijiiired.  So  that  we  may  obtain  violet 
light  from  the  spectrum  or  by  filtering  sunlight  through 
Violet  glass.  When,  however.  Dr.  Voa  Bazold,  as  above, 
asserts  that  the  violet  rays  have  suoh  and  such  an  effect,  he 
means  the  violet  of  the  spectrum,  which  has  its  specifii 
duty  to  perform  in  the  compound  light  of  which  it  is  i. 
necessary  portion.  But  the  violet  light  of  the  spectrum 
and  filtered  violet  sunlight  are  altogether  different  things. 
The  first,  03  our  valued  contributor  Ur.  Vander  Weydi' 
baa  very  clearly  pointed  out.  is  '  a  homogeneous  coloui 
containing,  besides  the  luminous,  the  invisible  chemical 
rayl  without  any  caloric  rays  ;  while  the  light  coloured 
by  passing  through  violet  gloss  is  a  mixture  of  blue  rays 
with  the  red  rays  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  and 
it  contains  a  quantity  of  the  chemical  rays  belon;,'ing  to 
the  blue  and  tlie  caloric  rays  belonging  to  the  rei.  In 
fact,  violet  glass  pajses  a  light  identical  with  sunlight, 
only  much  reduced  in  power,  containing  but  a  portion  of 
its  caloric,  chemical,  and  luminous  agency  ;  being  sioiply 
deprived  of  its  strongest  rays.'  And  this  the  apectrosoope 
baa  clearly  demonstrated.  Reduced  to  iU  simplnst  terms, 
then,  the  neceasary  conclusion  ia  that  the  violet  gloss  acts 
purely  as  a  shade  for  decreasing  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
Lght.  And  in  tlio  simple  fact  that  it  does  so  serve  as  a 
shade  lies  the  sole  virtue  (if  any  there  be)  of  the  glass.  In 
1856,  Dr.  Uaubeny  made  experimenta  on  the  germination 
of  seeds,  and  in  his  report  ia  this  suggestive  sentence :  '  In 
a  south  aspect,  indeed,  light  which  had  pnssed  through 
the  ammooU  aulphate  of  copper  (blue  solution),  and  even 
dukueaa  itself,  aeeined  more  Uvoatabla  than  the  wliole  of 


The  Commisiiou  which  you  nominated  to  undertake  an 
iperimental  investigation  of  M.  Scotellari's  method  of 
lighting  portrait  studios,  a  method  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  should  greatly  shorten  the  period  of  exposure, 
met,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  studio  of  M,  Joliot,  whose 
glass  room  bad  been  prepared,  to  the  extent  of  one  half, 
upon  M.  Scotellari'a  principle,  and  illuminated  by  violet 
Ii),'ht,  the  other  half  remaining  in  its  ordinary  state,  or,  in 
other  words,  lighted  with  white  light.  Many  experimenla 
made  iu  the  presence  of  the  Commission,  but  none  of 
the  results  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
any  marked  acceleration  was  effected 

M,  Scolellari,  having  himself  made  some  experiments  at 
M.  Oarelte's  studio,  and  ha^'iug  stated  that  his  process  had 
the  elfeut  of  really  abridging  the  exposure  considerably, 
the  Commidsiou,  in  order  to  convince  itself  as  clearly  aa 
ible,  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Carette's  studio,  and  made  some 
farther  experimeucs  iu  that  locale.  In  this  case  there  was 
indeed  a  difference  to  be  remarked  in  the  tini;  cf  exposure 
iu  the  portion  of  the  studio  illuminated  by  white  light  and 
that  illuminated  by  violet  raya,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  But  the  conditions  of  lighting  were  uat  identical. 
That  portion  of  the  atelier  ligiited  by  white  light  was 
opposite  a  very  high  and  grimy  wall,  while  the  half  of  the 
studio  illuminated  by  violet  light  was  surrounded  with  a 
good  deal  of  clear  sky,  which  fully  justified  the  dilfereace 
observed  in  the  time  of  exposure  in  the  two  portions  of  the 
studio. 

As  this  experiment  was  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
aatisfy  the  Commission,  it  assisted  at  a  third  trial  in 
a.  Liebert's  studio.  In  this  case  the  gloss  room  wu 
admirably  disposed  for  observing  the  least  difference  in 
the  two  modes  of  lighting,  if  it  really  did  exist ;  but  two 
exposures,  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  and  precaution, 
dia  not  substantiate  M.  SeotelUri's  nffirmsitiOD,  for  no 
difference  whatever  was  to  be  obaerved  between  the  two 
results  furnished. 

In  consequence,  the  Commission  regrets  to  declare  that 
the  great  iksidifutiwi  for  portrait  j)hotogruphers,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  exposure,  ia  not  attained  by  means  of 
this  process. 

The  Commission  consisted  of  MU.  Franck  de  Ville- 
cholles,  Liebert,  et  Ferrier. 


Alum  after  Ftxiho.— A  printer  from  Usssachustitts  gives 
i)i6  Philadelphia  PAofo^rajjAw  a  Very  unfavourable  report  on  the 
use  of  nlum  betneen  toning  and  Tiiiug  to  proTent  bliaters.  He 
practieed  it  for  soma  months  ahunt  three  yenrs  ago,  and  the 
results  have  proved  moat  diaastroua,  the  prints  having  all  been 
attacked  iti  n  short  lime  with  the  worst  kind  uf  ifc/Zmo/pMr. 
Some  of  the  prints  we  Lave  seen  are  pjtiabla  in  the  extreme. 
This  prtnler  hns  made  no  experimeuta  to  prove  the  alum  at 
fault  \  but  hi>  work,  treated  the  same  in  every  respect  except 
the  alum,  both  hsfore  and  after  using  il,  show*  no  signs  ol 
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PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 
We  have  ofteo  receired  from  the  United  Statea  very  fine 
CABu^plBH  of  technical  pbotogrnphy ,  and  of  late  yeara  we 
have  receired  uuiuy  examples  of  portrait  photograpb;  lock- 
ing in  no  form  of  excelience,  presenting  fiae  art  qualities, 
u  well  as  very  admirable  photography.  But  hitherto  we 
have  seen  very  few  examples  of  pictorial  photography 
VToduced  in  America.  We  have  recently  been  favoured 
t>j  Mr.  Kurfz,  of  New  York,  with  a  very  charming  picture 
produced  by  photography.  It  is  a  large  picture,  and 
Atub'.Hous  in  ita  aim,  and  is  to  illDBtrate  some  Teraea  by 
a  German  poet.  It  is  eutitled  Maienocht  (May-night). 
The  lines,  which  are  by  George  Asmua,  ran  as  follows : — 

In  duakelfencbUr  Uaieoacht, 
Learhtkafercbe  nur  glUht, 

Verst^hla  noch  mancb  heracba  WMbt, 
Waa  bluhl  haoD  du  bliiht. 

Und'9  mndchB  onnem  Fliedw, 
Da  drio  ea  Haatfling  bnat 

Dniebt  licb  die  hand  aus  mieder 
Hod  geubt  enans  balblant 

Ach,  wer  beint  en  Eobatz  batt  I 
The  picture  presents  a  comely  German  girl  standing  within 
a  porch,  on  the  damp  May-night,  looking  out  into  the 
gloom  with  a  look  half  of  speculation,  half  of  expectancy, 
waiting  for  a  lover  to  come.  The  background,  conaisting 
of  the  porch  with  lilac  growing  beside  it,  is  in  obscurity, 
■e  is  alio  part  of  the  girl's  figure,  the  npper  part  of  which 
and  the  head  are  lighted  apparently  by  an  unseen  lamp,  the 
picture  pteseuting  striking  and  effective  light  and  ahade. 
the  latter  prevailing;  but  perfect  breadth  is  maintained, 
and  the  lights  are  autficiontly  carried  through  the  picture 
by  various  accessories,  receiving  light  from  the  same  source 
«B  the  head  'I'he  rnsiic  figure,  with  b  pleasant  face  charac- 
terized by  unaojjhiaticated  aiinpticil^,  is  admirably  rendered ; 
"but  the  charm  is  in  the  composition  as  a  whole,  which  is 
thoroughly  pictorial  and  poetical,  and  challenges  exami- 
nation as  a  picture  rather  than  as  a  photograph.  It  gives 
Ml  impression  even  to  experts  that  it  is  a  copy  of  a  painting 
rather  than  a  photograph  from  nature,  Aftar  a  due 
axamination  and  appreciation  of  ita  pictorial  merits,  we 
naturally  proceed  to  scrutinise  its  photographic  character- 
iBtiei,  and  there  we  find  suUtcient  to  puzzle  and  perplex 
US.  The  photography  is  exceedingly  good ;  that  is  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  But  here  are 
qualities  of  texture  and  haodlitig  which  are  not  easily 
explained.  Here  are  the  essentially  photographic  qualities 
of  dnwiag  ud  tntiue,  which  in  the  fooe  and  some 


other  parts  of  the  figure  permit  no  doubt  that  they 
are  really  photographed  from  nature;  but  in  the  back' 
ground  aud  accessories  generally,  aud  in  many  parts  of  tbff 
drapery,  there  is  a  peculiar  texture  which  belongs  to  artiatio 
or  artificial  handling;  a  peculiar  granulation  which 
unquestionably  adds  to  the  artiatio  effect  of  the  picture; 
but  aomewhat  difficult  to  account  tor  in  pbotozraphio 
'ork.  The  negative  haa  undoubtedly  been  BkilfuUy 
manipulated  ;  but  the  grain  or  texture  of  which  we  speM: 
ifl  not  of  the  character  which  could  be  obtained  by 
stipplingon  the  negative.  It  rather  resembles  the  grain 
we  have  seen  in  Mr.  Brown's  mezzotint  vignette,  in  which 
the  grain  is  obtained  by  double  pnnting  from  a  grain 
negative.  Tbia  grain  prevails  in  the  backgrounds  and  in 
BOme  parts  of  the  draperies  and  shadowed  part  of  the 
figure.  The  face  and  lighter  draperies  are  quite  free  from 
any  grain,  but  possess  the  ordinary  texture  of  photo- 
graphic gradation,  except  that  Bome  broad  lights  are 
stopped  out  in  the  white  drapery.  In  the  deepest  BhadowB 
there  is  some  hatching  with  an  etching  point  to  get  deep 
digs  of  black.  Altogether  the  picture  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  photographic  study  as  well  as  a  good  picture, 
and  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  plasticity  of  photo- 
graphy in  the  hands  of  an  artist. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  LACE  FACTORIES. 
Ik  South  Germany,  we  ara  told,  the  assistance  of  photO' 
graphy  ia  aptly  made  use  of  in  lace  factories  in  the 
production  of  deatelten  a  VaiijaUU,  and  at  a  lecture  recently 
delivered  at  Vienna  by  Dr.  Martin,  the  former  president 
of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  that  gentleman  gave 
an  intereeting  demonstration  of  the  art  in  this  connection. 

It  appears  that  in  this  particular  description  of  lace 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  the 
fabric  uniform,  some  of  the  work-girla  making  it  too  line 
and  others  too  coarse.  It  is  made  in  pieces,  which  ard 
Bubsequeatly  fitted  together,  for  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  wait  until  one  hand  bad  made  a  piece  of 
sufficient  size,  A  large  number  of  girls  are  therefore 
employed  on  separate  parts,  which  go  to  make  up  ft 
perfect  piece,  and  which  therefore  must  all  of  them 
resemble  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  ordinary  method  is  to  supply  the  work  girls  with 
outline  sketches  or  designs  upon  straw  paper,  in  which 
the  ground,  so  far  as  ita  dimensions  are  concerned,  ia  but 
roughly  marked  with  coloured  strokes.  Under  these 
circumBtances  it  often  happens  that  the  work  of  the 
girls  varies  considerably  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  holes 
and  the  breadth  of  the  margins,  so  that  there  is  a  want  of 
harmony  in  a  parcel  of  the  lace,  a  circumstance  giving 
rise  to  the  necessity  of  carefully  sorting  out  pieces  to  fit 
one  another,  so  that  no  awkward  joins  may  be  apparent. 

To  avoid  any  Buch  difficulties,  it  is  now  the  custom  tO 
pick  out  the  cleverest  work-girl  and  let  her  commenoa 
upon  a  design  given  her  upon  straw  paper.  She  flnishea 
a  piece  in  accordance  with  this  design,  and  this  well-exe- 
cuted piece  of  work  is  then  stretched  in  front  of  a  black 
background  and  photographed.  The  cliche  obtained,  a 
Lichulruck  block  is  produced,  and  from  this  a  large 
number  of  copies  are  struck  off.  Each  work-girl  receivea 
a  copy  of  the  photograph,  Bo  that  not  only  has  Bhe  in  her 
possession  an  outlined  design,  but  the  equivalent  of  A 
piece  of  finished  lace,  which  she  haa  merely  to  imitate,  in 
order  that  a  uniform  parcel  of  work  may  be  secured.  A 
very  large  number  of  girls  may  be  employed  upon  one 
design  in  this  way,  without  the  manntactorer  being  under 
the  least  apprehension  that  the  many  results  will  vary  in 
character.  He  c-.n  therefore  couduct  his  bnainess  with 
less  anxiiity,  .ind  with  the  certainty  of  securing  uniform 
work. 

In  this  application  photography  appears  not  merely  aa 
a  multiplying  medium  in  the  matter  of  design,  but  as  f  ulfiU 
liog  an  integral  part  in  laos  manofoctaie. 
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TRANSATLANTIC  WRINKLES.  «^  ^^  containing  •trong  aolution  of  commercial  nitric 

aoid  and  water,  la  which  place  oyernight  the  pnnts  required 

BY  LAFAYETTE  HARRISON.  n^jt  ^y^    When  aboat  to  albamenize,  set  a  smooth  board 

No.  I.  beneath  the  tap  in  your  dark  room,  and  let  a  small  stream 

Since  haying  arrived  in  this  country,  I  have  become  ?^  ^/*«r  J«»- ,  ^^"^  ^^ »  ?*•*«'  Pj*<»  \*  ^^^  ?P0°  t^e 
acquainted  with  many  photographers,  and  have  seen  their  board  under  the  running  water,  and  scrub  it  vigorously 
various  manners  of  working.  It  would  be  worse  than  bothsides  with  a  small  brush  (one  of  those  common  wooden- 
arrogance  for  me  to  say  that  during  this  intercourse  I  have  backed  nail-brushes,  sold  at  sixpence,  will  answer  admi- 
gathered  no  fresh  ideas,  or  that  I  have  seen  no  depart-  ^^^ly).  When  thoroughly  cleansed,  rinse  well  beneath 
ment  or  operation  conducted  upon  better  principles  than  ^^®  *»P»  *°d  ^**"®  wet  flow  the  plate  on  the  concave  side 
in  America;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  both  seen  and  learned  (few  plates  are  perfectly  straight— ascertain  the  side  by 
much.  But  so  many  suggestions  that  I  have  incidentally  ^ookmg  along  one  edge  longwise)  with  the  albumen 
let  drop  in  conversation  have  been  adopted,  tried,  and  solution.  Then  quickly  rinse  the  back  of  the  pUte  beneath 
approved  by  English  photographic  artists,  that  I  have  been  ***®  ^P»  ^'^^i  *iiruing  it  over,  let  one  small  wave  of  water 
requested  to  communicate  some  of  them  to  the  readers  of  run  across  the  face--that  albumenized.  Now  set  it  bnskly 
this  journal.  Much  that  1  shall  herein  jot  down  has  *^  *^°®  "f,t'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  *°^  ^^7'  ^  proceed  to  the 
appeared  before  in  print  (if  not  in  this  country,  at  least  °«**-  P^^^  ^17,  stow  them  away  m  plate-boxes,  and  use 
in  American  publications),  much  is  already  known,  but  *«  required.  That  is  all.  .  .  ,  ,,  j  ... 
not  universally  carried  into  practice.  However,  the  reader  }  »^*^«  «*^®»  *  l^]^  ^^  somewhat  lengthy  descnption  in 
will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  have  them  brought  once  again  ^^,^^1  ^  ^°aure  being  understood.  Analyse  it,  and  you 
before  hU  notice,  and  I  doubt  not  that  some  few  at  least  ^^^  ^^^  ^^?^  ^.  ^^  trouble  in  it.  Try  it,  and  you  will 
will  be  profited.  prove  that  it  realizes  all  that  has  been  promitod  for  it. 

Don't  be  too  conservative :  give  the  «  wrinkles  "  a  trial.       '^^^  albumen  solution  keeps  good  as  long  as  it  smelU  of 

It  will  pay.  ammonia;  if  it  grows  faint,  add  more  ammonia.     But  if 

While  "out  West "  last  summer,  I  received  a  letter  ^liere  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  good  or  not,  throw 

from  a  London  photographer  which  amused  me,  for  it  **  *y*y>  *°^  °^*^?  ^^^^  ^^^\      .„  , 

detailed  a  discovery  made  by  an  eminent  artUt,   which  ,   ^\^  plates,  thus  prepared,  will  keep  very  well  for  a 

had  been  in  daUy  use,  in  almost  every  studio  in  America,  ^ew  days ;  but  if  they  are  not  required  for  immediate  use, 

for  many  years.    It  was  an  idea  for  copying  or  enlarging  ?»H®  ^^^  ^]^^^^^  solution  as  follows: -The  yolk  of  one 

photographs  (sUver  printe)  without  showing  the  grain  of  ^^^^^  egg,  frothed  as  directed,  to  twenty  ounces  of  water 

the  paper.    It  is  quite  simple.  ^^^  ten  drops  of  ammonia.    Filter.    Proceed  as  before, 

Soak  the  print  to  be  copied  in  water.    Place  a  clean  P^lj  ^^ter  flowing  the  plate  with  the  solution,  set  it  at  once 

negative-glass  in  a  printing-frame.    Lay  the  wetted  print  i°  ***®  F^*^*  without  either  rinsing  the  back  or  flowing  the 

face  downwards  on  the  glass.    Insure  perfect  contact  with  ^f^®  ^\^  !^^ter.     When  dry,  pack  them  together  with 

a  squeegee.     Behind  it  place  some  moistened  blotting-  ^*®*'^  blotting-paper  between  each  (albumenized  sides  aU 

paper.     Put  in  the  back  of  the  frame,  fix  it  up,  and  copy  ^°®  "^^'7)^  ,^^  parcels  of  (say)  twenty-five.    Let  the  outer 

through  the  glass,  and  you  have  a  copy  as  good  as  the  covenng  be  stout   brown   paper.      They  will  keep  for 

original— free  from  granularity— right  away.  months.    Enough  for  summer  use  can  be  prepared  during 

That  which  has  struck  me  more  than  all  eUe  has  been  the  slack  winter  season.  ^.      .  .      .,.    ^         ,      , 

the  remarkable  pertinacity  with  which  English  photo-       V*^^  conclude  this  first  paper  by  giving  the  formulae  of, 

graphers  (even  the  best)  stick  to  the  old.  fashioned  method  perbjips,  the  best  iron  mteusifier  known.     No  fear  of 

of  polishing  plates,  in   lieu  of  using  a  substratum  of  egging,  and  in  every  way  commendable.    Of  course,  in 

albumen  for  the  reception  of  the  ooUodion  film.    The  in-  A«»o"ca,  we  seldoni  need  to  have  recourse  to  intensifying, 

variable  pleas  against  the  introduction  of  this    system  except  m  the  case  of  children  and  animals,  and  even  then 

are :— "  You  cannot  get  operators  to  be  careful  enough.  J>ttt  seldom,  the  hght  being  clear  and  good.    But  in  Bug- 

Dust,  &c."    Now  reaQy  this  is  aU  humbug.     Whosoever  l*nd— or,  let  me  say,  London  (for  that  has  been  England 

has  skiU  enough  to  polUh  a  plate  can  albumeniz*^  one,  and  to  me  so  far) -an  mtensifior  is  an  absolute  necessity  m 

if  there  is  too  much  dust  in  your  dark  room  (where  the  ^^^^  photographic  studio.     Here  it  is.     Iry  it  :— 
operation  should  be  performed)  to  albumenize  plates,  I  Saturated  solution  of  iron        ...      2  ounces 

pity  your  negative  bath.    Albumenizing,  according  to  the  Citric  acid  2 

various  plans  usually  published,  is,  I  admit,  a  nuisance.  Distilled  water   ..."        .'.!        ...    40      ]] 

but  if  you  will  follow  my  directions,  the  plan  generally 

in  use  in  America,  you  will  not  only  find  it  free  from  ^     

difficulty,  but  will  also  reap  these  advantages :— 1st.  You 

wiU  save  aV»6.    With  a  little  practice  anyone  can  albu-  jg  ^  LICENSE  FOR  CARBON  PRINTING  WORTH 

menize  at  double  the  rate  of  polishing.    2nd.  You  will  HAVING? 

save  money,  for  by  this  system  you  cau    procure  better 


negatives— chemically  faultless— without  a  stain  or  pin-    ^^   ^-  Hesler,  an  experience  professional  photographer 
hole,  if  your  bath  b^in  order,   on  ordinary   glass,  which    '^^  America,  writes  as  follows  to  Anthony's  Bulletin  :— 
will  cost  you  only  a /ri/fe  wwrc /Aaii  Aa// the  price  of  best       I   am  constantly    receiving    letters    with    about   the 


polished.  following  questions,  asked  for  me  to  answer ;  and  it  has 

These  advantages,  together  with  all  of  those  which  natu-  occurred  that  I    could    best  reply    to   all  through  the 

rally  attend  them,  are  of  such  importance  that  they  must  medium  of  your  columns. 

commend  themselves  to  every  photographic    artist  who  1.  What   do  you    think  of  the  carbon    processes  as 

reads  this  paper.    Once  more,  gentlemen,  do  not  be  over  demonstrated  and  patented  by  Mons.  Lambert? 

conservative,  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  I  guarantee  that  you  2.  Does  he  not  give  you  the  demonstrations  before  you 

will  never  more  of  free  will  have  a  polished  plate  in  your  pay  the  money  ?    Did  he  do  so  in  your  case  ? 

establishments.  3.  Is  the  process  as  well  adapted  to  C.D.V.  work  as 

Take  the  yolk  of  one  fresh  egg.    Put  this  in  a  wide-  silver  printing,  and  are  the  results  better  ? 

mouthed   ten-ounce    bottle    together    with    some   clean  4.  Can  any  man  be  master  of  the  process  after  seeing  it 

broken  glass,  and  agitate  until  the  albumen  ia  well  frothed,  worked  only  once  ? 

Fill  the  bottle  with  ordinary  cistern  water.   Add  from  eight  5.  Does  it  not  take  from  three  to  six  months  before  a 

to  ten  drops  of  stronger  water  ammonia,  and  the  solution  man  can  turn  out  first-class  work  ? 

ia  ready.    No  filtering  la  required.    Keep  a  porcelain  or  6,  Can  it  be  worked  aaccesaliiUy  in  warm  weather  ? 
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7.  Does  it  db  awaj  with  bo  much  retonchiog  as  Lambert 
claims? 

8.  Uo  not  the  Lambortjpa  eDlargementa  look  spotted  or 
blmred,  as  silver  enlargements  do  V 

0    Do  ;ou  use  it  now  for  all  stjrles  of  work  iu  your 

10.  Is  not  the  price  asked  exorbitant? 

11.  Will  it  pa7  in  a  countrj  town  of  three  tbonsand 
Inhabitants? 

12.  Will  yoaaendmeasample  print? 
To  which  1  now  make  replf : — 

1.  It  is  to  me  esceediniflr  interesting,  and  the  resalta 
yeiy  beautiful. 

2.  i  was  given  to  understand  that  the  pay  was  required 
ill  advance,  and  I  took  the  hint  and  paid  accordingly. 

3.  At  the  present  price  of  material  it  coBt«  more  than 
nlver  prints ;  and,  in  a  small  waj,  a  man  cannot  make  as 
tnaiif  card  prints  with  the  process  as  bj  ailrer  printing. 
For  strong  negatives  the  results  are  better  than  silver ; 
for  weak  negatives,  not  bo  good. 

4..  No  man  can  be  master  of  any  process  in  oar  art  by 
simply  seeing  it  done  once ;  but  having  seen  it  demon- 
strated by  competent  hands,  a  roan  may  go  on  and  mast«r 
the  process  by  himself,  and  his  success  will  be  according 
to  his  ability  to  excel  in  other  branches  of  our  art. 

5.  After  two  weeks'  practice  I  made  prints  that  were 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  in  Philadelphia  as  the 
rery  ben  they  hiui  seen  by  the  process. 

6.  I  have  not  yet  worked  it  in  the  hottest  summer 
weather ;  bet  I  keep  my  roomsat  from  60  to  80**,  and  find 
no  trouble  on  the  score  of  heat. 

7.  Lambert  is  an  eiptert  at  dodges,  and,  for  enlarge- 
ments, his  plsns  eCFect  a  great  saving  of  time  ;  but  for 
small  work,  the  finer  and  more  artistically  the  retouohing 
is  done,  the  better. 

8.  No. 

9.  No  ;  not  as  direct  or  doable  transfers.  It  ii 
nresent  too  mucb  trouble  to  make  people  appreciate  the 
difference,  and  pay  the  advanced  price  over  sUrer  prints  ; 
but  for  porcelaiQ  or  window  transparencies,  and  (or 
framing— left  on  the  glass,  not  transferred,  but  backed  up 
with  the  porcelain  trsnsfer  paper,  and  delivered  ready  for 
framing — people  will  appreciate  them  and  pay  a  good 
round  price.     I  get  from  ten  to  fifty  doUarsesoh  for  such. 

10.  I  am  perfectly  saiislied  with  the  investment  I  made  ; 
but  [  believe  very  few  who  have  invested  have  made  the 
spplicaticn  of  the  process  that  I  have. 

11.  It  baa  paid  mo  many  times  over  already.  The 
popalatioD  of  tbis  tonn  is  about  three  thoosandi  but  I 
got  some  customers  who  came  up  from  the  city,  twelvei 
miles  away. 

12.  1  cannot  aiford  to  send  samples  for  nothing,  hat 
will  do  so  to  any  one  enclosing  fifty  (icnts.  with  the  reqaest. 

In  the  aliove  I  simply  give  my  experience  as  far  ns  1 
hare  gone  with  the  process. 


THE  PHOTO-LITIIO.  OIL  PAINTING,  OR 
CHROMOTYPE. 

Bt  I,  H.  VAN  WAQNER." 

Take  an  nnraoantcd  print,  wet  it,  and  bruah  over  a  soli. 
tioD  of  tunglass  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  teaapoonfn! 
to  lialf  a  cup  of  waier ;  lay  it  on  the  glsas  and  rub  out  all 
air-bubbles  (the  same  as  you  would  to  make  an  old  ivory- 
type),  and  let  it  dry.  Now  till  the  gloss  that  your  plate  ii^ 
on  with  castor  oil,  letting  it  stand  until  it  is  perfectl,v 
transparent,  which  will  take  trow  three  to  twelve  hours, 
according  to  Ibe  paper  the  photograph  is  ou.  When  trans- 
tiareiit,  rub  off  all  the  oil  from  the  picture,  which  is  ready 
for  painting.  Now  colour  the  eyes  Irora  behind  the  photo". 
and  then  lay  it  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  to  see  if  yoii 
have  the  right  shades  (use  a  retouchmg  frame  to  coloui 


the  photograph  on) ;  next  Uie  hair,  very  lightly,  then  the 
jewellery ;  also  all  whites  (hat  you  wish  to  maku  resemble 
lace  or  white  work.  Now  put  ever  the  photograph,  on 
the  hack,  a  second  convei:  glass,  and  faaten  the  edges  with 
sticking  paper ;  now  mix  the  flesh-coloiir  and  patut  all  over 
the  face.  Then  paint  over  the  hair,  to  make  it  the  shade 
ileurei.  Next  comea  the  drapery :  paint  it  over  the  same 
OS  yon  would  the  face,  and  you  can  get  as  beautiful,  soft, 
and  rich  coloor  as  you  desire.  When  painted,  back  with 
white  cardboard. 

Some  people  oso  starch  for  mounting  the  photograph, 
and  paratGn  for  making  the  picture  transparent,  which  is 
ihe  mineral  process  cLiimed  by  some  to  be  permanent. 
Ttie  prices  charged  for  colouring  theae  pictures  in  the  city 
are  }S  00  for  C.  D  V. ;  S5  00  for  Imperials,  and  SIO  00  foe 
eight  by  tens. 
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PROPOSED  MEDALS  OF  PROGRESS. 

But, — In  your  last  issue,  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury,  refer- 
ring to  the  proposed  medal  of  progress,  suggests  that 
such  awards  should  only  be  given  for  "published  or 
patented  processes."  May  I  be  perniitted  to  suggest  a 
eloser  Lmtt,  and  urge  that  they  should  only  be  given  for 
procesaes  or  discoveries  freely  published,  and  in  no  case  to 
discoveries  or  things  which  have  been  patented  ?  I  do  not 
wish  to  condemn  the  patenting  of  a  discovery,  but 
ttmply  to  point  out  that  whai'e  a  discoverer  patents  bis 
novelty,  he  chooses  his  own  form  of  reward  ;  he  hopes  to 
receive  a  commercial  recompense,  and  is  in  his  perfect 
right  in  so  doing.  But  he  should  be  content  with  this, 
and  content  with  the  disqualification  it  involves  in  a 
contest  for  honours  as  well.  That  the  process  should  be 
made  public  ought  to  be  imperative  in  a  contest  for 
honours.  In  the  case  of  M.  Itiusselon,  I  believe  begot 
a  medal  for  simply  showing  results,  which  might,  for  all 
the  jury  kuew  to  the  contrary,  have  been  produced  by 
some  one  else.  If  he  had  descri  bed  the  process,  as  I  think 
he  was  bound  to  do,  the  method  might  probably  have 
kurned  out  to  be  that  which  Mr.  Woodbury  comraanicated 
to  bira.  Abgi'S. 

March  2nd, 


OUGHT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO  UNDERSTAND 
CREMlSi'RY? 
ill  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  space  ia  your 
piper  (or  a  few  words  as  regards  the  atiove  heading: 
vis..  Ought  Photographers  to  Understand  Chemistry  ? 
I  have  read  iu  a  book  on  photography — and  it  was  one  of 
the  best— that  a  knowledge  of  clieiniatry  was  not  needful 
to  the  photographer.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  writer 
was  quite  wroi.g,  and  I  think  a  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry would  bo  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  photo- 
grapher (however  slight  his  knowle^e  might  be).  Now 
1  have  no  doubt  that  twenty  photographers  out  of  twenty- 
five  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  chemicals 
they  work  with.  The  photographer  of  course  knons  that 
the  iron  developer  is  a  reducing  agent,  but  he  may  not 
know  why !  He  knows  it  brings  out  the  image — that's 
enough  for  hiiu.  Now  I  think  if  he  knew  a  liitle  more 
on  the  subject  of  chemistry  he  would  not  have  half  the 
troubles  that  beset  the  photographer.  Another  inttance : 
Bath  works  perfectly,  but  tor  some  reason  it  gives  im- 
perfect plates.  The  photographer  who  does  not  understand 
chemistry  ia  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  Hut  if  he  under- 
stood chemistry  hs  would  be  at  once  able  to  remedy  the 
horrid  bath.  And  so  it  would  be  in  all  hij  photographic 
occapations— if  he  understood  chemistry  the  slightest  bit 
in  the  world,  he  would  have  ten  times  less  bother  than  he 


HutCH  9,  IS??.! 
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had  when  be  kneir  no  more  about  it  tbui  the  mu  in  th 

moon  (but  perhapK  he  may,  ao  we  will  sayadeal  board).- 
Yourg  truly,  C.  R.  t.  Vernon, 

Graflon,  Underwood,  heltering,  MarA  5lh. 

fL'here  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt,  we  think,  as  to  the 
advantage  of  some  tnovledge  of  cbemistry  to  a  photo- 
grapher. He  should  at  least  know  something  of  tbe 
chemicats  with  which  he  works,  aod  of  the  ehemica)  reac- 
tions involTed  in  the  processes.  It  is  true  that  without 
this  he  may  carry  out  the  operations  in  a  mecbanica!  sort 
of  fashioD ;  but  an  iatelligent  man  will  rarely  be  content 
with  such  a  position.  We  have  always  strongly  com- 
mended Uaptain  Abney's  Instruction  in  Photography  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  a  deBcriptiou  of  the  operations,  he  at 
the  same  time  describes  the  chemical  reactions  which  talie 
place  in  each.— Ed.] 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGKAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Sir,— Sentlemen  who  consent  to  act  as  judges  at 
photographic  exhibitions  would  not  need  to  be  thin- 
skiuned.  as  do  matter  bow  eminently  qualified  they  may 
be  for  tne  work,  or  how  thoroughtr  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  great  majority,  both  of  exhibitors  and  the  general 
public,  their  duties  may  be  discharged,  tbey,  apparently, 
must  lay  their  account  to  be  hauled  over  the  coals  by  a 
discontented  minority,  each  unit  of  which,  confident  in  tbe 
superiority  of  ita  own  judgment,  does  its  little  beat  to 
■how  up  the  failings  of  the  greater  men.  To  fair.^opea 
criticism  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  objection,  ho  long  as 
the  opinions  expressed  are  based  on  known  facts  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  critics  to  whom  I  allude  give  rein  to  their  pens 
inversely  in  proportion  to  their  acquaintance  with  tbe 
■nbject,  and  so  convey  a  false  impression  to  those  who  may 
be  unacquainted  with  the  circumatanoes. 

We  have  an  example  ot  this — in  a  very  mild  form,  it  is 
true— in  the  letter  of  "Uneof  the  Visitors  to  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Exhibition."  He  seemi  altogether  to  have 
misapprehended  tbe  nature  and  scope  of  Mr.  Hacbeth'a 
paper ;  but  with  that  I  do  not  care  at  present  to  bother 
yocr  readers,  and  mean  only  to  notice  the  conclading 
paragraph  of  his  letter. 

After  a  well-merited  tribute  to  Mr.  York  and  the  valu- 
able and  beautiful  lantern  pictures  with  which  his  name 
has  long  been  identilied,  he  says,  "  I  think,  therefore,  the 
judges  would  have  done  themselves  honour  io  bestowing 
»I"  (whatever  that  may  mean)  "on  that  gentleman."  I 
Bupposp  I  may  presurue  that  the  "it"  refers  to  the  medal 
awarded  to  Mr.  Ganz,  of  Brussels,  and  that  "  One  of  the 
Visitors,  &c.,"  thinks  it  should  have  been  given  to  Mr. 
Yoric 

In  the  production  of  lantern  pictures  Mr.  York  is/aci'te 
priiuxpi.  and  by  none  are  bis  works  more  highly  admired 
than  by  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  at  whose  popular  evenings  they  have  often  played 
ao  conspicuous  a  part.  But  if  "  One  of  the  Visitors,  &c.," 
was  also  an  observer,  he  will  be  aware  that  no  medal  was 
offered  for  lantern  pictures— the  wisdom  of  the  omission  is 
a  different  matter— and  must  have  seen  the  beautiful  series 
of  large  transparencies,  about  twenty-four  by  twenty,  ex- 
hibited by  Mods.  Gbdz,  generally  surrounded  by  numerous 
admirers,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  confounded 
things  that  differ. — I  am,  &c.,  Johk  Nicol. 


RAPID  CABBOH  PRINTING. 
Dua  Bla, — On  reading  the  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns, 


describing   the   extreme    rapidity   of    tbu   carbon  printing 
1    practised    by    Mr.     Wi" 
>  account  for  tbe  slowoea 


mnch 
,  I  nethiid. 
Bir  Thomas  status  that  between  Sve  minutes  past  elrven  and 
twelve  minutei  pa^t  twelve — that  is  to  say,  in  sizty-ieven 
minnlea — he  taw  Mr.  Witcomb  print  three  portraits  (one  of 
vhioh  took  3|tiit(i  to  expose)  in  oMbon.    iBthetuuwM 


included  every  operation  ap  to  thelinished  result,  during 
which  they  had  to  be  dried  slowly.  I  tried  tbe  experiment 
of  putting  oat  my  aotiuometer,  and  printing  three  tints,  and 
noting  tbe  time  consumed — vii.,  one  hour  and  thirty-five 
minub'S  ;  tbij  on  a  modsrately  dill  day. 

Another  matter  t  ebould  be  Rlad  to  get  some  information 
oil  is  the  best  method  of  applying  the  trannfer  paper  to 
tbe  picture  developed  on  the  cotlodioniS'-d  glasa.  My  great 
difficulty  is  ing«tting  tbe  paper  to  accummodate  itself  to  the 
high  relief  of  the  gelatine  tilm,  which,  when  dried,  shows  a 
number  of  glossy  specks,  particulaily  round  the  edges  of 
ovals,  &0. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c.,  H.  W. 

FEE3U  ALBUMEN. 

Dear  Sir,— Respecting  Mr.  N.  K.  Cherrill's  remarks  on 
the  above  subject  in  your  issue  of  the  33rd  it  February,  I 
beg  to  remark  that  I  have  had  at  times  over  one  hundred 
heads  of  poultry  to  try  the  difference  between  albumenized 
paper  prepared  from  new  laid  egiisand  that  prepared  from 
"  good  French  eggs,"  but  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
results  when  using  only  the  clear  albumen  from  foreign 
egga,  and  this  is  what  I  have  been  using  of  late  years, 
guided  by  an  experience  of  over  eighteen  years.  Nerer- 
theless,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  results  of  Mr.  N.  K. 
Cherrill's  experiments. — I  remain,  deir  sir,  yours  faith- 
fully. Anthoni  Rivot. 

Waie*den  Grten,  N.  W.,  March  lA. 


^totubiani  at  Siaattm. 

RsFOBT  OT  THK  Council   or  tub  FBOTOOBaPHic  Sooiktt  or 
Obsat  BaiTUH. 

TsB  proeaeiiags  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
(or  the  put  year  hftTe  been  characterised  by  a  steady  progress  in 
the  work  which  should  be  the  real  obiact  uf  ita  eiuteQca — 
aamely,  the  study  and  advancement  of  photographic  art  science 
by  individoal  thought  and  collectira  deliberation  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  must  not  be  OTerlooked  that  tha  state  of  transition  which  some 
biancheB  oE  photography  are  now  eiperieaeiDg  molt  oE  necessity 
prevent  much  of  that  investigation  into  its  strictly  scientific  aspect 
irhich  might  otherwise  he  ondtrtuken,  and  limits  the  probabilities 
of  making  new  discoveries,  which  is  the  part  <d  Jiia  Society  to 
afloid  its  members  opportunities  to  discuss. 

Aa  au  example  uf  a  branch  in  a  state  of  transition,  we  may 
instance  tha  grai<ual  departure  from  Eilver  prinuug  to  the  prodoc- 
"  ~  ef  permanent  photographs,  which  forces  iteeU  upon  the 
(ion  of  all  who  desire  that  "  a  thing  of  beaaty  shoold  be  a 
joy  for  ever."  Such  a  change  as  this  necessitates  the  indiTidual 
uhotographeT  experimenting  for  himself  in  private,  and  hence  he 
IB  not  in  a  position  to  assist  so  much  in  th"  collective  public  work 
uf  a  society,  and  thus  it  follows  that  the  publication  of  new 
ideaa.  or  any  practical  research,  becomes  vested  in  a  comparatiTaly 
lew  workers.  Your  Council  cannot  hut  express  how  much  they 
teel  the  Society  is  indebted  to  those  membets  who  have,  dotiog 
tbe  past  year,  laid  before  them  some  very  important  aud  vslnable 
discoveries  and  investigations  ;  and  whilst  stating  this,  thay 
would  atill  desire  to  remind  any  member  who  may  have  remarked 
aaything  tbat  is  new  or  differeut  in  bis  idea  to  what  others  have 
done — however  small  or  apparently  onimportast — that  it  ahnost 
becomes  a  duty  to  lay  the  same  before  his  fellow  members,  so 
that  frsih  minds  may  be  atined  op  thereby  to  new  efforts  ot 

To  meet  the  necessities  ot  the  time,  yonr  CouncQ  have 
considered  the  advisability  of  devoting  some  of  the  naual  monthly 
'ngs  to  a  simple  dUeuiiion  upon  various  known  subjects, 
which  a  paper,  being  more  Formal,  might  be  found  to  be 
}  well  adapted  cr  necessary.  The  v-ilne  of  such  evenings 
rta  in  many  penons  being  able  to  make  observations,  arising 
from  their  previous  iudividoal  knowledge,  which  is  diScnIt,  if  not 
utmost  impossible,  to  be  done  when  a  paper  is  read  upon  anew  sub- 
ject. The  experiment  has  already  been  tried  upon  one  evening,  aod 
your  Council  has  evety  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  reMlt ; 
~  '  D  indulge  in  the  hope,  that  when  more  properly  understood, 
discussions  will  biaoaa  a  most  Talnabia  phase  of  th* 
Socktj's  wrak. 


THB  PHOIOeiUPHIO  ffJUtf. 
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Tour  Council  muat  cougrstnUlc  tha  Society  upon  the  incresied 
Kttaadftac<  which  hu  Ukeu  place  at  nil  your  maetings  duiiu);  the 
put  year.  Tho  oppoituuitv  affgrded  for  tba  iDspeetioo  of  the  , 
work!  of  Gae  art  in  water  colonn  which  adorn  the  wotli  of  thJir 
preaent  place  of  meeliag  not  only  adds  bnlliancy  to  the 
^thenitgi,  bat,  whiUt  alTording  examples  of  gtndy,  moat  groatl; 
iDcieoBO  the  pleoinre  of  thme  preseot. 

Fourtseu  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Societ/  aiuce  last 
Tabiuary,  at  eight  meutinga  (iacluding  this  evening)  as  follow :  — 
■'Further  Researches  respecting  the  InBuence  of  Various 
Bromides  on  the  CjUodion  Emulsion,"  by  Leon  Waruerke ; 
"  Note  on  the  Pii>ductian  of  Antimony  Photographs."  by  John 
Bpiller,  F.C.8. :  "  On  the  Measurement  of  tbe  Actinic  Value  of 
Sunlight,"  bv  CapUio  Abnaj,  B.B ,  F.B.a. ;  "  On  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Seniitive  Dry  Pellicle  from  Collodion  and  from  Gelatine," 
ty  Colonel  H.  Stnait  Worlley  ;  "  Note  on  a  Dry  Plate.  OKposed 
and  developed  Fifteen  Years  after  its  Exposure."  by  Wm.  Brooli 
(Betford) :  "A  Novel  System  of  producing  large  Panoramic 
Negatives  by  Means  of  OnliHury  Small  Cameras  and  Leusas,"  by 
Leon  WaroarkB;  ''Ou  some  No*  Facts  in  Support  of  Dr. 
Vogel'a  Colonr  Theury,"  by  Captain  J.  \Vatethouiia.F.Il.A.S. ; 
"  Note  on  (ha  New  Nittata  of  Lead  and  Ferridcyanide  of 
Fotasaium  InlensiHer,"  by  Captain  J.  Waterhouse,  F.B.A.S. ; 
"  Notaa  on  a  Tour  io  South  Italy,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Crofton 
Atkins;  "On  Stereoscope  Botanical  Snbjeets,"  by  F.  H. 
Woriley  fienison;  "  On  Photographic  Operations  in  the  Becent 
Arctic  Expedition."  by  Captain  Abney,  R  E.,  F.H.S. ;  "  A  New 
and  Simple  Method  of  Working  m  the  Field,"  by  Peter 
Uawdsieir:  "Note  on  the  EtQtieu&tion  of  the  Film  in  Carbon 
Piintiug,"  oy  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S.;  "  Photogmphy  from 
a  HoIil' ay. maker's  Point  of  View."  by  H.  Baden  fritcbard, 
F.C.S. ;  and  a  Discussion  at  ona  meeting  upon  "  Carbon 
Printing." 

It  ii  wiUi  feelings  of  regret  that  your  Coaueil  feel  called  apon 
to  record  thtt  the  Annuiil  Eihibitiun  beld  during  the  past  year 
wai  not  so  aur^cossful  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  Ibe 
inccess  attending  the  previous  display,  and,  although  it  remained 
open  for  a  longer  period  tlun  any  of  the  former  exhibitions,  the 
■ttendance  was  not  in  any  way  commensnrale. 

Tour  Conncil  would  also  beg  to  remind  the  meiAwn  of  the 
Society  that  it  is  only  by  united  strenooua  eSorts,  in  annually 
providing  the  various  woths  for  exhibition,  that  the  progress  of 
the  Art-Science  can  be  mode  known  to  the  general  public,  and 
faanee  nhon  any  particular  falling  oGf  in  the cbkractcr  and  number 
d  the  works  exhibited  is  made  evident,  every  individual  member 
must,  to  some  extent,  feel  the  reaction  arising  Irom  the  reduCKd 
intereat  shown  by  the  outside  world.  But  youtCouncil  will  take 
into  consideration  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  want  of 
a>ccf«s,  and  consider  the  best  means  of  securing,  amongst  other 
things,  an  exhibition  of  a  more  inlemational  character,  in  tbe 
coming  Esasun,  and  of  enlisting  in  its  support  tho  practical  aid  of 
a  wide  circle  of  photographers. 

Tbe  following  analysis  of  tho  Exhibitions,  madaaxain  this  year 
bytheAsBi- taut  Secretary,  ia  appended,  as  a  record  of  facts,  which 
becomes  desirable  and  interesting,  if  only  from  a  statistical  point  of 
view :- '-  There  were  78  exhibitors ;  of  these  37  were  members,  and 
41  non-members.  Of  these  78  exhibitors,  34  were  from  London  and 
a  from  tbe  country.  Of  the  37  members,  17  were  from  Loudon 
4nd  20  from  the  eoontry.  Of  the  34  London  exhibitors,  17  were 
members-aud  IJ  non-memhers.  Of  the  41  country  exhibitors,  20 
ware  memlwra  and  '2i  uon-mFinbers.  852  frames  were  hung  ;  of 
these  IHtl  contained  407  separate  pictaresof  landscapes,  archi- 
tecture, animals,  and  flowers;  and  1(13  frames,  containing  681 
sepanile  pictures  of  art  itudies  and  portraits. 

Amongst  the  So2  frames  are  included  53  containing  enlarge- 
ments, comprising  3-i  portraits  and  Itt  landscapes  and  archi- 
tectural subjects.  In  all,  911  separate  photographs,  bBsidci  fii 
negatives  and  40  transparencies. 

In  conclusion,  your  Council  hope  that  tbe  hearty  co-opeiation 
of  all  the  mc-nibeis  of  your  Socisty  will  be  given  towards  the 
aduanctment  of  both  the  scientific  aud  alt-side  of  photography, 
and  that  the  forthcoming  year  may  be  rich  in  valuable  commoni- 
caliou.,  so  that  the  prestige  of  the  Photogruphic  Society  of  Oreat 
Britain  may  be  worthily  lust.inod. 


SotTH  LoMDOM  I>ninooRAPinc  Sociwrr. 
Tb»  nanal  meeting  was  held  in  tbe  Boom  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  tho  evening  of  Thnrsdajr,  the  1st  instant,  the  Hev,   F.   F, 
SsAiHaH,  M.A.,  in  the  chktr.    Th*  minntei  baving  heiog  twd 


and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society ;— Messrs.  F,  D.  Lsvpudar,  C.  Bennett, 
and  W.  Adkin.i. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  then  brought  before  the  Society  briefly  some 
recant  experiments  he  hid  reeanlly  ruftda  in  connection  n-itb 
"  Magneto -Photography  "  (see  page  111],  Some  conversation 
followed ;  but  in  deference  to  a  protest  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who 
remarked  that  antil  tliey  had  the  subject  properly  before  them  it 
k  subject  which  must  lead  to  a 
)nsideration  was  postponed,  until 
lo  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Society  in  a  completer  fonn,  when  an  evening  would  be  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

Mr.  MiwusLKT  then  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  '■  (3oUodio- 
Bromide  Emulsion  "  (see  page  1 14).  Some  interesting  specimaos 
were  handed  round  for  inspection. 

Mr,  Tatloe  asked  Mr.  Mawdsloy  which  form  of  collodio- 
bromide  emnlsion  plates  be  considered  tho  best  substitute  for  wet 
plates  in  studio  work. 

Mr.  MiWDBUT  thought  the  moist  plates  best,  and  thuy  could 
ba  kept  ready  for  use,  as  they  would  keep  well  for  three  weeks. 
Dry  plates  were  not  so  sensitive  as  the  moist.  A  dry  plate  was 
as  quick  as  an  ordinary  wet  plate,  whilst  the  moist  plate  was 
three  times  qnicker. 

Mr.  FoxLEB  hid  tried  the  plan  of  converting  a  negative  into  a 
transparency  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  using  a  tiath  bromide  plate, 
but  failed  to  gut  density  safflcient. 

Mr.  Nbbbitt  said  he  had  had  a  similar  experience,  but  found 
out  the  cause  and  remedy.  After  nsing  the  nitric  acid,  the  film 
was  in  such  an  acid  slate,  even  after  washing,  tb^t  it  rpfu^ed  to 
intensify.  He  found  it  nacassiiy  to  dose  it  with  ammonia  and 
wat«r,  so  as  to  remove  all  acidity,  and  then  the  alkaline  pyro  in- 
tensified it  readily.     Over-exposure  would  also  cause  thinness. 

Mr.  Mawhslkv  thought  uiat  it  was  only  with  iodiied  plat«s 
that  the  (hinncas  of  solarixaiion  from  over-exposure  occurred. 

Heks  War.-<brke  said  as  emulsion  plates  could  be  produced  u 
sensitive  as  wet  plates,  and  give  equal  delicacy  and  excellence  of 
result,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  they  shoold  not  be  used  for 
portraiture  in  the  studio. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Brocks  remarked  that  he  had  found  that  the  nse  of  ile  or 
albumen  with  the  pyro  aided  in  securing  intensity. 

A  desultory  conversational  discussion  was  continued,  in  tho 
course  of  which  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Mawdsley  shouid  pro- 
pare  a  paper  on  the  best  mode  of  nsing  emnbion  pUtos  as  a 
substitute  for  wel  pUtes  in  the  studio.  This  at  a  future  period 
he  promised  to  do. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

FsBHcs  PROToaRAPKic   SociEir. 
A  HEBTTHD  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  nit.,  M,  UavAHHK 
in  the  chair. 

M.  J.  B.  Johnson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Cunnt  Kamarowaki,  resqueating.  ■■ 
member,  to  be  supplied  with  a  diploma  or  certificate  to  that  eBecL 

The  Pbesidbnt  staled  the  Society  had  not  hJtherlo  granted 
diplomas  to  members,  but  as  many  of^the  latter  were  strangers  be 
proposed  to  forwardsnch  applications  to  the  Executive  Commitlae, 


year-book,  the  J^mda  FAotof/raphipit,  for  1877'. 

M.  H.  J.  NiwTON  read  a  digest  of  the  foreign  jonniaU 

M.  BHADti,  of  Domach,  forwarded  to  the  Society  some  sample* 
of  carbon  tissue  prepared  by  him,  for  the  inspection  of  members. 

M.  pEBBOt  DB  Chauubdx,  in  the  name  of  M.  Noel,  exhibited 
a  little  furnace,  or  lamp,  to  employ  with  petroleum  spirit,  for  one 
in  aleliers  unprovided  with  gss. 

M.  ZrEouta  submitted  to  the  Society  a  very  fine  and  numerona 
collection  of  views  of  the  East,  printed  in  silver. 

M.  Davahne  exhibited  two  specimons  of  photoengraving,  the 
delicacy  of  which  demonstrated  the  progress  which  H.  Boasseloa 
has  recently  mode  io  this  branch  uf  the  art, 

M.  Ahdka  read  tbe  report  of  the  Committee  of  Awards  for 
1876-76.  The  decision  of  the  Committee  wu  lo  the  effect  that 
they  could  not  do  better  than  lo  bear  testimony  to  Iho  remarkable 
applications  of  photography  made  by  M.  Jansacn,  by  awarding 
him  the  grand  saver  medal  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  having  unanunously  ratiBod  tho  conclusion  of  tb« 
Council,  the  Piesident  took  upon  himself  to  remit  the  medid  tg 
H.  Jansaen. 


Ifues  9,  1S7?.] 


tn 


M.  FnslKB  read  tb«  lepoit  ol  th*  ,,™_,^ 
exun'ning  tho  m-Oioi  ol  lighting  pioiSiT? .**•_, 
Thero«n.1)«noftheCoimni«rijnwe™toFftLa*   >Cll, 

Liabeit,  et  Ferrier  (leejwgo  113).  ^"•'^c-^ 

After  the  report  of  tha  Society  had  b««n  mA 
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L?^w  .... 


-MM. 


iho  following  geDOnon  WZ.  "  '       •-' 
Farrier,  OoTjtrt,  Pwor,  imC*  " 
I  noniiiuted  Pmidnt  rf  ti„  ;^',  -     - 


memberg  of  Council 
Boier.  M.  Peligot  ■ 
for  the  year  1877. 

M.  Braun  nabmilted  to  the  Society  Boma  vstj  flnj  ou\  \v  ' 
priata  of  paintings  from  Dutch  gallenei*  alio  a  cilWUin'M  \  i  ' 
pictures  in  greaay  ink,  \'Vv 

M.  Prakmowski  labmitted  lome  aaw  panoramic  lensei.  P"<>. , 

M.  Davannb  bore  tcstiinony  to  'the  encellenca  of  Ihe  inilm.  1  ,'''-i  ,. 
menls  in  qoeation,  each  of  nhich  was  compoeod  o(  two  lymmp.  I  ™™"r 
tricnl  lenaee.  Woald  it  not  he  possible,  he  uked,  to  baT«  leiui'ii  Mt. 
in  which  the  two  rIubsos,  having  different  foci,  coold  be  employed 
separately,  according  to  circumstances,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
tourist  photoerapher,  while  canning  a  single  lens,  would  never- 
theless have  uem  always  at  bis  disposal? 

M.  Prazhowski  said  that  it  was  possible  lo  make  a  lens  to 
answer  the  purpose  saggestod  by  M.  Davanne,  bnt  some  perfectiiiu 
in  the  resnlta  would  bars  to  be  sacrificed. 

M.  Dava!<mk  read  the  translatiou  of  a  memoir  which  bad  hten 

addressed  to  him  by  Csptsin  Abney  on  '>  Alkaline  DeTelopment. 

M.   Collet,    of   Cherbourg,  submitted  an   apparatus  termed 

Imtcuit  hydrauiiqiie,  or  wuhiog  machine.     A  description  of  this 

apparatus  has  already  been  given  by  our  Paris  Correspondent. 

M.  Fbikcs  de  ViLLKCHOLLEa  described  a  method  for  trans- 
tarring  carbon  jxaitiTM  into  p'-llicle  cliches,  to  serra  for  enlarge!' 
menls  ot  mnltiplicstion  of  negative*.  A  three  per  cant,  normal 
coUodioo,  to  which  a  litite  castor  oil  has  been  added,  preeerves 
tiieir  smoothness  and  equality,  and  affords  a  suitable  support. 
The  procMdings  then  tenninated. 


Fhotoobafhic  iJicmoH  a*  thk  Ambbicah  Ihbtitutb. 

A  KUTtMO  was  held  on  Janoary  2od,  Mr.  H.  J.  Nbwtom  in  the 

chair.    The  minntee  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approrcd, 

Hr  J.  B.  Gardkib,  as  one  of  the  Committee  on  Experiments, 

exhibited  a  number  of  prints  that  were  made  on  the  19th  of  Hay, 
1874.     These  prints  were  subjected  to  tha  ordinary   light  of  a 

Ehoteuriphic  room  in  order  to  test  the  method  of  removine  Ihe 
yposulpbite  of  soda  by  Mr.  Newton's  lead  process.  He  had  pu 
photographic  print*  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  others 
toned  and  Sied  in  the  same  way,  were  placed  in  frames,  and  ht 
found  those  in  frames  kept  better  than  those  in  the  book.  Other 
■peeimans  he  placed  in  the  dark,  to  see  if  there  would  be 
change  in  them,  hot  could  detect  none.  He  wonld  suggest  that 
these  prints  he  next  exposed  to  a  stronger  light,  soch  as  that  ot  the 
street  eninmee  to  a  photographic  gallery. 

Tha  PaxslDnrr  enquired  if  there  was  any  record  kept  by  the 
Committee  as  to  the  time  required  to  ramove  tha  hypo,  aa  thi) 
would  be  an  important  item  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Gakdmkr  replied  that  he  kept  no  record  of  the  tinM  occu- 
pied in  preparing  toe  spi^imans  that  ware  in  his  charge. 

Tha  Sbobitabt  stated  that  the  prints  in  his  poasesaion  re- 
mained in  the  lead  solution  from  fire  to  ten  minntce,  and  that 
they  had  not  been  exposed  to  sunlight,  but  merely  to  light 
tha  operating  room,  and  part  of  tlut  time  in  a  closet    All 

K'ntiog,  the  pictures  were  soaked  in  the  acid  solution  tenminut 
ey  were  then  washed  in  three  cbangM  of  water,  and  placed  it 
toning  bath,  which  was  compounded  in  the  following  order: 
Thirty  gtaina  of  the  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  twenty  oun< 
of  water,  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  snfficient  to  neutralize  Itic 
solution.    Then  was  added  the  bibarate  of  soda,  lima  water,  tur 
trate  of  antimony  solution,  and,  finally,  water  eufflcient  \a  muki' 
up  tha  above  to  eighty  oauces.     The  pictures,  after  being  tontd 
and  fixed,  were  first  washed  in  three  changes  of  water  (whinh 
took  about  three  gallons  in  all),  and  then  placed  in  the  lead  solu- 
tion,  where  they  remained  from  live  to  ten  minutes.     The  finut 
washing  of  the  prints  was  completed  by  passing  them  through  four 
cjiangea  of  water,  thus  consuming  much  less  time  and  len  water 
(vii.,  one  gallon  to  a  sheet]  than  is  commonly  used  hj  the  ordinary 
modes  of  beatment.    Ha  would  toggeet  that  the  prints  be  next 
npoMd  to  mnli^L 


of  eolonr  printad  ona  orer  ftnothei  upon  cheqtiM 

ha  bditraa  will  be  more  effectual  th&a  anything 

prerantinK  »oy  oompetition  between  the  banlca  nnd 

'ide  pnbUo  in  this  bMLneh  ol  indnetry.     Since  the 

of  the  Sooteh  forgerfl  in  Glugow  eome  ten  year* 

eniployed  photography  »aty  ekilfiiUy  in  their 

liu  Men  no  particiuar  eue  under  the  notioe 

Uconrta.    In  thkt  cue,  it  mty  be  remembered, 

'  ■'  v'cnt  aoneemed  ^a  man  named  Greatorex) 

ped  in  AmerioK,  whither  he  had  retired 

T'hat  he  was  in  one  of  the  great  citiea  of 

i-  was  a  fact  pretty  generally  known, 

-  of  the  orowdi  of  emigrante  arriving 

nnk  that  gave  little  hope  of  eucceas. 

.•ver,  soon  bronght  the  fish  to  the 

'.^  I  waa  put  into  the  papera  for  a 

i    '-  apherpoaaeewnucertainqualifica- 

'  ■-  .^  c  well  known  to  have ;  and  within 

^-t.  k.  '  iiianwhowaa  "wanted'Hurned 

ike  the  appointmonf  that  waa 

nointment,  aa  he  afterward! 

ind  he  held  it,  we  believe, 

rraphy  ie  by  no  means  the 

'ome  people  would  make  it 


hefonninj*'  I.  '^ 
The  Paun-l'*  * 
aoda  a,  ade^.'^V.,^ 
formula,  a.  I  ."2"J;, 
since  contmusll,  ,^  J 


ill   fthiconding  clerk   e 
ni  jQHtioe.     The  reference 
i  ahowB  that  photo- 


.'  of  soda,  as  it  is  a  ve: 
''^,  by  which  proceas  oi 
n'ork  the  same  as  tt 


lonia.  Thi,^,-:^.S::_ 

,  if  no  other,  w  v.^.^  »,-; 
not  attempt  to  subatitule  ~t'fl«  •■_'., 
poor  developer  nnleis  first  beiten  -^ 
atom  of  carlKin  is  driven  off ;  thetL 

other.     This  is,  however,  an  nnneces;  ■iibio,  as  me  commer- 

cial article  sold  under  the  name  of  sal  si.  pure  enough  for  the 
purpose.  When  you  wish  to  devplop  a  u>.  t  of  plates,  make  a 
strong  aqueous  solntion  of  pyrogallic  acid  y  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  to  half  an  ounce  of  water),  then  pour  min  a  wide-mouthed 
vial  sufficient  of  the  soda  solution  to  cover  the  plate  well ;  and, 
after  waging  the  plate,  nut  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  pyro 
Bolntion  into  the  aoda  aofntion,  and  flow  the  plate.  The  image 
will  come  out,  and  the  development  go  on  the  same  as  a  bath 
plate  nndar  tbs  action  ot  tha  iron  developer.  I  make  my  pyro 
solution  in  a  low  wide-mouthed  vial,  and  use  a  dropping  tune  to 
takp  it  out  Thil  tube  has  a  rubber  bag  on  the  upper  eud  ;  and, 
by  pressing  out  the  air  and  then  removing  the  finger,  it  fills  with 
the  fluid,  which  is  discharged  into  the  nal  containing  soda,  by 
pcesnng  the  bag  at  the  upper  end.  This  I  let  stand  m  the  viu 
eonlinnally,  and  i*,  therefore,  always  ready.  Do  not  use  the  p^ 
solution  after  it  ia  twelve  hours  old,  I  adtise  an  aqueous  solution 
becanaa  I  hare  never  succeeded  in  developing  with  an  alcoholic  soln- 
tion of  pyro  to  mj  satisfaction,  or  in  getting  reHulta  which  would 
compare  with  those  developed  with  the  pyro  in  water.  The 
enern  of  this  daveloper  can^e  greatly  increased  by  using  in  con- 
inuction  with  it  a  icdntion  of  ammonia  in  water,  made  and  used  aa 


Water      ... 
Ammonia  cone. 
Branideof 


.  20  grains 


When  ready  to  develop,  add  ol  this  aolntion  from  three  to  twelve 
drops,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate :  add  thil  to  the  soda 
immediately  before  adding  the  pyro,  and  proceed  as  before.  With 
this  compound  developer  the  exposure  snonld  not  be  more  than 
one-half  or  two-thirds  thatrequired  for  the  soda  alone.  It  is  much 
the  most  vigorous  alkalme  developer  I  have  used.  H  ^our  emul- 
sion works  thin,  or  gives  a  negative  lacking  iniensity,  it  will  gain 
greatly  in  intensity  by  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  eolation. 

Mr.  T,  C.  RocBB  exhibited  a  number  of  plates  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which,  be  said,  there  was  no  alkali  used.  They  were 
transparencies.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  lines  that  could  be  made 
were  shown  here.  They  ware  carbon  pictui  ee,  made  by  Lambert'* 
process.  It  was  the  simplestproceas  he  nad  ever  worked.  TlHre  waa 
no  silver  in  the  pictures.  The  finest  tones  desired  could  be  bad  by 
this  method.  He  placed  the  pictures  in  bailing  water  for  tour 
hours,  and  they  were  not  affected  in  the  least.  He  next  showed 
soma  pietnies  made  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Newton's  collodio- chloride. 
They  conid  be  printed  by  any  one  unacquainted  with  ordinary 
photogtaphy.  These  were  pnnted  by  a  little  girl  Before  the 
dw  pftpn  fairiy  begins  to  print,  theee  i^etwM  aiemade. 


tBS  PHOTOOBAFEIO  NITW^S. 
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%r£k  in  i\n  Stnltio. 


t  ths  n 


PBOTOGBlPHtC  So<:ttrT  OF  Urbat  Briiaih. 
mantiDK  ot  thii  HocietT,  oa  TaeaHay,  Mnrch  13!h,  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall,  Eaat,  (hi  eioning  will  be  dovotod  to  a 
diwuMJTiD  OD  "  1  be  Silver  Bath"  Tbe  aabject  will  be  intro 
doard  by  Mr.  Jalm  Spiller,  FC.S. 

UopifBiOHT  IS  Ph.>too«APRS.— Tha  Stilion'r  aaja,  on  tliia 
inbjnct ;— "  Our  nttenlian  ha«  been  called  lo  froquonllf  to  this 
■nbject  that  a  paragraph  or  two  rnapeclind  it  ivill,  nt  IcHat.  ba 
•arc  of  pleaaiDp:  mony  of  our  rcaden,  On^at  itiBealidrnclJon 
prevailB  among  [ihotoftrapliPrB  hy  rensua  of  c:Ttsin  flrros 
adTertiainEiforoiTHr]'  Bmallaam  adolDn,ta  mpmiluceand  fiirmah 
good  copies  of  all  carton  forwarded  Eo  them.  Tbe  pholat;rapher, 
Irom  his  point  of  view,  ftrEoo'  that  hn  has  to  ox^'tt  himsHlf  to 
bia  utmoal  to  pose  aail  light  his  aitlor,  in  many  inatai'cea  to  go 
totheeipnaaeof  special  bnckgrounds'nnd  (he  lieit  optical  appli- 
aDC«B.  nod  that  after  all  thia  he  ia  paid,  Rencrally,  ii  few  ahillinga  , 
for  h~i«  'specimen  pnrtrail,'  the  portrait  u  sent  eUewbet'  for 
eopii-B  to  he  printed  from  it.  It  seems  to  na  tha^  it  will  be 
nsplcaa  for  the  photographer  lo  attempt  lo  alalia  any  copyright, 
but  he  may  and  can  do  thia — charge  ns  much  fur  one  copy  aa 
for  A  dozen,  and  ao  meet  the  case.  Qood  manipulators  will 
always  command  a  fair  price,  and  thn  skilled  operator  has  the 
matter  entirely  in  hie  own  handii.  The  Act  which  passed  in 
1863  declares  that  '  the  person  making  or  execating  the  game 
■h&ll  not  retain  the  copyright  thereof,  unless  it  be  eipreisl; 
imerTedtohim  by  agreement  in  writinjc,  aigned  at  or  before 
the  time  of  sach  lale  or  dispmition  bj  the  vendee  or  asiignee 
of  facb  pbiuticg  or  dr^wiDg,  ot  u'  such  negatite  of  a  photo- 

r.ph,  or  hy  the  person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall 
made  or  executed ;  bnt  the  cooyright  ahalt  belong  to  the 
Tendee  or  contignee  of  sach  painting  or  drawing,  or  of  inch 
neeatiTe  of  photograph,  or  to  the  person  for  or  in  whose  behalf 
the  same  shall  have  been  made  or  exnenled.'  This  really  resds 
that  no  copyright  can  be  held  by  the  photographer,  naleas 
given  in  writing  by  the  person  photographed." 

Oatjtion  to  Pbotihoial  Fhotooiiaphibh. — We  find  in  a 
local  p-.per,  the  Zynn  Netci,  the  report  af  a  case  beard  before 
thn  CoDQty  Conrt  at  Ljaii,  which  an^cgoata  a  caation  to  pro- 
Tincial  photographers  in  dealing  with  trsTeUera.  William  Hoara, 
trading  aa  Rohto  and  Hoare,  stationers,  of  London,  sued  Edwin 
Bullock,  of  Lyon,  photographer,  for  £1  3s.  lor  goods  supplied. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  peculiar,  and  are  these  :  — 
The  plaintiffs  had  in  Iheir  employ  a  traveller  named  Kamui, 
who  railed  on  the  defendant  soliciting  orders.  The  defendant, 
believing  that  complainant  solicitpd  orders  for  himself  only, 
gave  him  an  order  for  goods  amounting  Lo  something  tike  £S, 
on  the  condition  that  the  traveller  bought  something  of  him. 
Tbti  traveller  bonght  a  hnndred  views  of  Saadringbam,  Ac. 
and  the  dofendsot  paid  him  the  difference  in  the  accoant. 
The  plainlil!s,  however,  subseqnently  sent  an  invoice  of  the 
ordered  goods,  and  requested  payment  of  the  anm  of  money 
which  bod  been  paid  in  goods  to  the  tramller.  The  deCeadant 
refnaed  to  recognise  plainliOa,  but  his  Honour,  while  severely 
censuring  the  conduct  of  Ramm,  ordered  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintifls  for  tl  e  Jul!  amoant,  intimating  that  if  the  defendant 
did  not  own  the  plaintiffs  in  the  matter,  he  oaght  to  have  aenr 
the  goods  back  at  once  ;  ho  also  pointed  out  to  the  defendant 
that  he  had  his  remedy  against  Kamm. 

Cbackino  in  Cahbon  Tisaoi  —For  the  baneBt  of  the  carbon 
workers,  J  will  state  that  I  uisuneoance  of  glycerine  to  twenty 
of  sensitizjag  aolnlion ;  and  the  tissue  dries  withont  any 
danger  of  its  getting  bard  and  crack'y,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  watcbad.  It  will  cnt  up  and  loll  much  easier  [being 
>  pliKble),      It  ia   also   rendered   more  sensitive  thereby 


6mijAt 
berthat 


J.  CoA».— We  do  not  know  of  any  leu 

BO  Buitnble  tu  (be  work.  That  whicii  van  iad 
p"«ibly  anawpr  belier  fur  gruup".  But  yuu  i 
there  is  a  limit  to  ibe  rnpidiiy  of  Icrtvs  ondnr 
and  short  exptf-urCH  luutt  depend  un  the  ate  of  very  ssositivB 
plates.  2.  Y'<ur  printsappcsricg  too  brown  whonflaished  Isna*- 
nlly  thercouh  uf  inxulH<:ient  tonine-  You  tone  then  alitU* 
deeper  than  yoti  wish  to  appmr  whan  flied,  yoaaay;  but  possibly 
Ktill  not  euScienliy  dorp.  Bat  tbero  in  anolbcr  trequeat  oaoss 
f.ir  Ihn  priniB  loukinK  bruwn.  dull,  and  pnor,  iit  which  ineiperi- 
cnoi'd  pholosr^phr^ii  nrel.v  lakn  accjUDI.  The  fault  is  ottaa  in 
igativuii,  which  tMve  nut  >u(Biiion(  force  to  permit  deap 
'  pidly,  of  ten  gi™  looa 


priming. 


silver  in  the  bl 


Tint  riipid!: 
priul,{tia 


leoaMary  to  have 


'Ufflciently  deep  depoait  of 


re,  which  pcrniitn  i 

DniucH  the  defect  arinea  IVom  the  quality  of  the  papor. 

innot  have  a  bntlcr  wnrk  thin  Mr.  Bubinsoa's 
"Pictorial  Etfoct  In  Fbolography  "  ;  but  ve  (ear  it  ii  oat  of 
print  al  present.  John  Buraeti'g  vurksonCumpuBitiunand  U^t 
and  Shade  are  eieoUeit  also. 
lOKOiUMUS.— Ton  are  evidenlly  laliourinK  ander  the  mialakesi 
improniun  that  iaorei^ia:;  the  atriingih  ut  yuur  ir)a  developer 
will  give  yoQ  greilor  intniiity  in  your  nog  iti  irei.  The  oontrai-y 
is  the    fact.       A.  Blriiai;  daveliiper  will  givn   more  harmnniana 

ut  with  IfMH  int  iiii'y,  than  a  we  .k  deisl  »par.    It  yon 

ievalupor  to  half  your  umil  etreogth,  yuu  '~"  -'---'- 


^a  finttaganhmts 

—We  do  not  know  of  any  plsoe  where  you  can  buy 

.it",  exceot  each  as  are  pnblJBhed  because  of  the  <»] 

to  the  persUQ.     No  porttaiiis 

"■-piee  of  the  poitrs '  "■ 

le  iiorlraita  tor  si 
miBv  lb  wuuiu  uot  be  an  boDQunbie  Ooor 
purtraila  prodnoed  by  otben. 


nmitivoa, 


loF  a: 


e  probable 


tendency  lo  giro  Ihln  ioingen.     t 

'ALBSTlN  Odillon.— The  prints 
of  the  kind  ot  work.  Wb  see  u 
photography  in 


fell  veutJU* 


uf  yuur  dlSonlty  la 
Liiiif  luB  balh  generally  laavM 
nllze  (he  acid,  it  will  have  m 
itraltie  wilh  carbonate  of  soda, 

closed  are  rerr  good  exam^lsi 
easun  to  think  that  woikmc 
e  OBpuoi'^ly  uahaslliiy,  jf  yotft 


n  polish  out  re 


powder"  is  the  beit  material  with  whicli 
from  gluii;   bu<  it  ia  a  dangerouB  task  to 
nj,    for  if  you  alter  the  flgnre  in  removing 
-.^  ^....v^.  ju,.  U..J  easily  spoil  your  lens.      Pulty  powder  is 
oxide  of  tin. 
M.  O.  TvBNEB. — The  'irystsllization  you  describe  in  yournegativs 
mrist  probably  uriae*  from  imperfect  w-iahing  after  flxiog, 
Tiuat  renie III ber  that  for  lis  thoniughremiivalavery  thorough 

SIB  reqitirsd.  eBpecislIy  in  oiild  weather     Yon  m<y  n~ 
ioh  hu  Sied  a  fo*  pr'-'-  •-»-■--   -— -     i--  '- 


hypo  ■ 


ling  nngativei :  bat  it  It 


negatives  by  a 


(  of  salphide  a'  silver.     Ths  addition  to  tha 

..    ....   iltla  boiled  oil  will  make  it  less  likely  coonMk 

scale ;  or  the  addition  of  a  little  oollidi.m  ia  ofien  nssAil, 

J.  C.  Stknni MO— Thanks.     Wo  will  obtain  the  Buildtr. 

W.  B. — The  production  of  collodion  potitivsa  has,  fur  many  yeara, 
been  oomparatively  small,  and  henca  few  articles  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  Kubject.  You  will  Bud  one  in  our  last  Ykafi-BodK 
on  pHge  72.  Dr.  Diamond  will  shortly  reitits  some  of  hia  experl- 
enoea  dd  u'ing  the  proto-nitrato  developer.^  Here  ia  a  formula  fat 
its  preparation  ;  dusolve  in  Gouncoi  of  water  319  grains  ot  proto- 
aulphate  of  iron,  and  alao  disaolvB  in  6  ounces  of  aator  in  another 
vsuel  300  grains  of  nitrate  of  b.iryla  Mix  tbe  two  suhtCions,  and 
hy  flllralion  remove  the  sulphate  uf  baryta  turmed  by  the  duobla 
decompo-ition,     Tbe  clear  green  I'quid  ia  solnlion  ot  prolo-nltrata 

L  Co.vTiNBNrAL  SuaaculHBB.— We  do  not  know  of  any  copies  of 
Turner,  ur  the  other  niixlem  Bngli.h  painlerayou  name,  publlahad 
in  rarli  size.  Wo  fear  that  we  kaveno  f*cilitiea,  even  it  we  oonld 
undertake  the  task,  to  enable  us  to  indicate  which  ot  the  land- 
ape  phologrsphs  of  (ho  Knglinh  photographers  ot  rcputsbest 


illu- 


iciplea 


Mr.  Lake ..._..      .      ...     ..._._...,    ._ ._ 

(bird  volume.  We  believe  that  lantern  slides  of  Fingal's  Cave, 
Oi  int's  C  <D>eway,  &c.,  are  publiahed :  but  do  not  rsuiember  br 
whom.  Write  to  Mr.  F.  York,  of  87.  Lancut/ir  Itiad;  Nottillg 
Uill,  London,  tor  his  catalogue  ot  slides.  Vou  may  probably 
Bnd  them  there.     Some  years  ago  there  ware  published  in  BarlM 

ing  copies  of  the  great  loasteta.     The  publuhers  wen,  it  we  re- 
member rightly,  Schaner  and  Co. 
Cabbonist  —We  luve  seen  the  KoIm  and  Qiuriet  yon  mention. 
They  are  intended  for  private  eirculation,  amongst  licensees  only. 
Cabbo!!  Pbintlio.— The  concluaion  ot  Mr.  A.,  WeUasley  Tnnuc'a 
series  of  aniclea  on  this  subject  ia  in  type,  bnt  stands  over  until  our 
next  tbrungh  preaa  ot  mattar. 
.  Several  Consapo  Ddsaits  Is  oar  Best. 


MiRCH  16,  1877.1 
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FHOTOaUAPHY  IIST  AND  OUT  OF  THE   STUDIO. 

Forgeries  of  Blue  and  Red  Bank-notes— A  Photo- 
graphic Plot. 

Forgeries  of  Blue  and  Red  Bank-notes, — Among  the  difl&- 
cult  problems  which  photographers  have  of  late  succeeded 
in  solving  may  be  cited  two,  which  have  for  years  past 
been  deemed  out  of  their  power  to  accomplish.  We  allude 
to  the  counterfeiting  of  the  blue  bank-notes  of  France  and 
the  red  ones  of  Scotland.  A  gentleman  connected  with  a 
large  Glasgow  firm  recently  informed  us  that  he  had  seen, 

Einned  to  a  genuine  Scotch  note,  an  imitation  which  would 
ave  been  passed  unquestioned  by  all  but  professional 
tellers.  Again,  the  news  reaches  us  from  Germany  that 
the  cobalt  blue  notea  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  likewise 
imitated  with  considerable  success — or,  at  any  rate,  repro 
duced  in  such  a  way  that  most  people  would  be  mistaken. 
Blue,  and  cobalt  blue  especially,  as  we  all  know,  gives  a 
very  faint  mark  upon  a  negative,  while  red,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  if  tinted  with  a  little  orange,  produces  the 
same  effect  almost  as  brown  or  black.  Yet,  by  some  means 
or  another,  methods  have  been  devised  for  reproducing,  by 
means  of  the  camera,  sufficient  indication  of  these  colours 
to  prepare  a  printing  block  from  which  notes  can  be 
struck  sufficiently  like  the  original  to  pass  muster.  This, 
then,  is  the  result  of  all  the  exertions  which  paper  makers 
and  printers  have  made  to  produce  documents  which  can- 
not be  photographed.  In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  France 
a  very  expert  and  accomplished  photographer  (M.  Gobert) 
has  been  for  a  long  time  attached  to  that  establishment, 
and  has  afforded  valuable  services  in  connection  with  the 
detection  of  forgeries ;  while  in  this  country  there  is  scarcely 
a  bank  of  importance  which  has  not  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  matter  of  securing  their  papers  from  being 
tampered  with  by  the  camera.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
commercial  world  was  particularly  alive  to  the  matter,  and 
the  colours  employed  to-day  upon  the  various  cheques 
were  only  adopted  after  very  serious  deliberation.  Any 
colour,  it  was  considered,  would  baffle  the  photographer, 
and  the  employment  either  of  very  actinic  pigments  or  the 
reverse  was  but  an  additional  safeguard.  Now  it  would 
appear  as  if  colour  is  rather  an  aid  than  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  counterfeiting  cheques  and  notes,  for  the  pigment 
covers  a  multitude  of  miuor  errors  which  may  exist,  and 
by  its  presence  at  once  suggests  to  the  eye  the  genuineness 
of  the  document.  It  stamps  the  paper  with  a  certain 
individuality,  and  if  this  is  adequately  represented  in  the 
forgery,  few  persons  will  look  into  details.  Jn  the  case  of 
the  Bank  of  Fngland  notes  and  the  Prussian  notes,  which 
are  simply  black  and  white,  forgeries  are  by  no  means 
rife,  although,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  microscopic 
type,  informing  the  world  that  those  who  are  found  guilty 
of  forgery  will  be  subject  to  penal  servitude,  has  ceased 
to  be  the  protection  it  was  formerly,  for  microscopic  type 
is  of  all  things  easy  to  produce  by  the  aid  of  the  camera. 
How  the  red  and  the  blue  can  be  successfully  photographed 
is  a  subject  we  need  scarcely  enter  into  here,  but  that  a 
clever  operator  could  accomplish  it  there  is  little  doubt. 
An  Austrian  gentleman  (M.  Max  Jaffe),  who  has  investi- 
gated the  subject  very  fully,  and  has  published  an  inte- 
resting report  upon  his  conclusions,  which  we  shall 
print  at  length  in  our  next,  points  out  several  methods 
which  a  forger  might  adopt,  although  he  does  not 
deny  that  he  would  have  in  any  case  a  difficult  and  tedious 
task  before  him.  Thus  a  negative  taken  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  cobalt  blue  note  might  show  but  little  diffe- 
rence between  the  rendering  of  the  white  ground  and  the 
colour,  but  this  difference  may  be  exaggerated  afterwards 
to  any  extent,  M.  Jaffd  points  out,  by  reproducing  it  by 
the  aid  of  the  dusting-on  process,  or  by  simply  pr^ucing 
successive  transparencies  in  the  camera  which  are  under- 
exposed and  well  intensified.    His  suggestion  is  to  employ 


layers  of  colour  printed  one  over  another  upon  cheqiies 
which  he  believes  will  be  more  effectual  than  anything 
else  in  preventing  any  competition  between  the  banks  and 
the  outside  public  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Since  the 
detection  of  the  Scotch  forgers  in  Glasgow  some  ten  years 
ago,  who  employed  photography  very  skilfully  in  their 
trade,  there  has  been  no  particular  case  under  the  notice 
of  our  criminal  courts.  In  that  case,  it  may  be  remembered, 
the  principal  agent  concerned  (a  man  named  Greatorex) 
was  cleverly  trapped  in  America,  whither  he  had  retired 
from  active  life.  That  he  was  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  western  republic  was  Iei  fact  pretty  generally  known, 
but  to  pick  him  out  of  the  crowds  of  emigrants  arriving 
from  all  parts  was  a  task  that  gave  little  hope  of  success. 
A  simple  scheme,  however,  soon  brought  the  fish  to  the 
net.  An  advertisement  was  put  into  the  papers  for  a 
photographer  and  lithographer  possessing  certain  qualifica- 
tions which  the  forger  was  well  known  to  have ;  and  within 
the  space  of  a  few  days  the  man  who  was  **  wanted  **  turned 
up  in  bis  own  person  to  take  the  appointment*  that  waa 
waiting  for  him.  The  appointment,  as  he  afterwards 
found  out,  was  in  Fngland,  and  he  held  it,  we  believe, 
many  years.  However,  photography  is  by  no  means  the 
natural  enemy  to  bankers  that  some  people  would  make  it 
out,  for  it  has  caused  many  an  absconding  clerk  and 
defaulting  cashier  to  be  brought  to  justice.  The  reference 
we  made,  too,  to  the  Bank  of  France  shows  that  photo- 
graphy is  regarded,  by  that  establishment,  at  any  rate, 
with  confidence.  Instances  are  not  unfrequent  of  the 
detection  of  forgeries  by  means  of  the  camera,  for  the 
sensitive  plate  sees  matters  in  a  different  light  to  our- 
selves. An  erasure,  unapparent  to  the  casual  observer,  is 
soon  detected  by  the  client,  which  prints  a  spot  or  stain 
where  the  surface  of  the  paper  has  been  abraded,  and 
where  it  has  ceased  to  reflect  the  light  in  the  same  uniform 
manner  as  the  surrounding  portions.  Again,  an  ink  mark 
which  has  been  written  over,  or  figures  apparently  oblite- 
rated, are  often  seen  distinctly  upon  a  photograph,  and 
at  the  Bank  of  France  it  is,  indeed,  an  admitted  fact  that 
the  camera  is  one  of  the  best  and  cleverest  detectors  of 
forgeries. 

A  Photographic  Plot. — We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
photography  figure  as  the  turning  point  of  a  novel,  although 
the  art  has  occasionally  l^een  dragged  into  play  and  farce. 
But  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  PhotogrupUe  there  is  an  extract 
from  an  amusing  story  in  which  photography  plays  a  most 
important  part,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  unfortunate 
denouement.  A  young  gentleman,  who  is  an  amateur 
photographer,  receives  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  whose  acquaintance  he  is  particularly  desirous 
of  cultivating,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  charming 
Mademoiselle  Cl^mence.  The  young  fellow^s  doings  as  a 
photographer  have  reached  the  ears  of  father  and  daughter, 
and  they  both  pray  him  to  bring  his  apparatus  and  camera 
when  he  -favours  them  with  a  visit  at  their  chateau.  M. 
Adrien,  the  young  photographer,  arrives,  and  is  not  long 
in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  young  lady.  Time  goes 
on,  when  at  last,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  question  of  leak- 
ing a  picture  comes  into  the  mind  of  the  old  gentleman. 
Adrien  must  bring  out  his  camera  at  once,  and  begin 
forthwith.  He  is  to  take  a  group— one  that  is  to  be  a  re- 
miniscence of  their  country  life.  A  magnificent  prize  JX  is 
to  be  included  in  the  picture,  to  be  posed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  proprietor,  and  M^emoiselle  ckmence  runs  off  to  get 
a  favourite  rabbit.  Adrien  rather  objects  to  the  rabbit, 
but  he  is  told,  as  his  brethren  have  many  a  time  before 
him,  that  it  is  the  quietest  and  most  obeaient  of  animals, 
and  the  charming  girl  will  hold  it  in  her  arms  to  prevent 
its  moving.  The  young  amateur  poses  the  group  with  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  good  deal  of  bustle 
and  much  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  other  guests, 
Adrien  takes  his  photograph.  The  result  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  ox  and  the  rabbit  dl  over  the  plate,  the  first 
obscuring  the  father,  and  the  other  the  daughter.    A  good 
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deal  of  laughter  over  the  picture  ensues,  only  Cl^mence  and 
her  papa  do  not  join  in  the  merriment.  They  do  not  care 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  practical  joking,  and  look  glum 
enough  upon  M.  Adrien  and  his  apparatus.  The  latter  is 
glad  enough  to  withdraw  quietly,  but  in  bis  nervousness 
manages  to  upset  both  iron  developer  and  silver  bath — the 
first  upon  an  inlaid  floor,  and  the  other  upon  the  train  of 
a  gorgeous  widow.  The  curtain  falls  upon  the  young  man^s 
ignominious  flight,  and  the  destruction  of  his  cherished 
hopes. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Alcohol  in  Carbon  Pbintino;  its  Emplotmbnt  in  the 
Sensitizing  Bath  —  Extension  of  Photo-Meohanioal 
Printing  in  Paris — Wooteurytype  at  the  **  Moniteur 
Universel"  OrriOE — The  **  Agenda  Photooraphique  ^' 
— Davannb^s  **Annuaire"  —  Improved  Sulphate  of 
Copper  Developer. 

No  doubt  your  readers  remember  that  some  months  back 
M.  Leon  Vidal  published  a  note  in  reference  to  carbon 
printing,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  a  sheet  of  tissue 
might  be  exposed  under  a  negative  for  a  much  less  period 
if,  after  printing,  it  is  put  into  alcohol  and  allowed  to  dry 
before  development.  M.  Boivin  has  taken  this  communi- 
cation as  the  starting  point  of  a  series  of  experiments,  and 
has  recognised  many  advantages  in  the  employment  of 
alcohol  in  connection  with  manipulations  in  the  carbon  pro- 
cess. He  has  been  led  to  compose  a  new  sensitizing  bath, 
which  he  thinks  will  render  very  great  services,  for  it  per- 
mits him  to  obtain,  he  says,  results  much  superior  to  those 
secured  by  the  sensitizing  solutions  now  in  use.  He  pre- 
pares it  in  the  manner  following  :— 

Spring  water  70  cub.  cents. 

Ordinary  alcohol      30        „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia     ...  3  grammes 
Ammonia       ...         ...         ...       1  to  3  drops 

The  bath  is  tested  for  slight  acidity  by  means  of  litmus 
paper.     As  rainwater  contains  organic  matter  of  a  kind 
to  reduce  the  salts  of  chromium,  and  thus  to  destroy  the 
solubility  of  the    mixture,  it    is    preferable    to    employ 
spring  water  in  making  up  the   bath.     Thd  salts  which 
spring  water  contains  do  not  alter  in  :i.iy  way  the  solu- 
bility of  the  bichromated  gelatine;  </*,  at  the  most,  they 
have    a    tendency    to   lower  the  strength  of  the   bath. 
An  immersion  of  from  one  to  two  minutes  of  the  tissue  is 
quite  sufficient  for  sensitizing  it.      It  moistens,    and  all 
greasiness  disappears  without  undergoing  any  contraction, 
as  in  the  case  of  baths  without  alcohol,  especially  if  the 
immersion  is  too  prolonged.     The  sole  inconvenience  of 
the  bath  is  that  it  is  a  little  more  costly,  although  an  ounce 
or  two  of  alcohol  does  not,  after  all,  represent  a  very  great 
outlay,  even  at  the  price  charged  for  it  in  France.     When 
the  tissue  comes  out  of  the  bath,  it  is  placed,  film  down- 
wards, upon  a  well-cleaued  glats  plate,  and  the  squeegee 
is  passed  over  it   to  remove  the   excess  of  liquid.     The 
sheet  is  then  detached  from  the  glass,  and  is  suspended  to 
dry.     It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  to  employ  in  this 
operation  a  special  squeegee,  for  if  touched  with  any  alum 
the  film   becomes   insoluble.      Emanations  from  a  labo- 
ratory,   such  as  gas,  benzole,    &c.,   are    also    injurious. 
Bichromate  of  ammonia  imparts  much  less  sensitiveness 
than  bichromate  of  potash,  but  the  liquid  retains  its  virtue 
longer.     With  alcohol,  the  activity  of  the  first  of  these 
salts  becomes  much  greater  than  that  of  bichromate  of 
potash  mixed  with  water.     In  conclusion,  M.  Boivin  thus 
resumes  the  advantages  gained  by  the  addition  of  alcohol 
to  the  sensitizing  bath :  the  drying  of  the  tissue  is  much 
more  rapid ;  it  is  effected  in  a  few  hours,  instead  of  requiring 
a  whole  day ;  in  the  printing,  about  one-  third  of  the  time 
is  gained,  and  the   image  is  more  vigorous.     The  solu- 
bility of  the  tissue  remains  the  same  for  a  much  longer  time, 
^specially  if  the  tissue,  in  a  well-dried  condition,  is  put 


between  two  glasses  somewhere  sheltered  from  light  and 
moisture.  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  put  the  seuBitized 
tissue  into  boxes,  hermetically  sealed,  which  contain  chloride 
of  calcium.  Finally,  the  action  of  alcohol  prevents  the  tissue 
from  contracting,  as  in  the  case  with  an  ordinary  bath.  The 
constriction  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  itself, 
and  produces  a  slight  degree  of  coagulation,  which  does 
not,  however,  affect  the  solubility  of  the  gelatine  in  warm 
water  when  proceeding  to  development. 

An  important  addition  is  being  made  to  the  photo- 
chromic  workshops  and  greasy-ink  printing  works  at  the 
office  of  the  Moniteur  UniverseL  It  is  the  fitting  up  of  a 
workroom  for  photoglyptique  or  Woodbury  printing. 
There  are  twelve  presses  of  large  dimensions,  which  fur- 
nish double  pictures  in  the  same  fashion  as  is  done  at  the 
establishment  of  MM.  (ioupil  at  Asni^res.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  hydraulic  press  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  clichus— or,  rather,  printing  blocks — is  of  con- 
siderable power.  Already  M.  Leon  Vidal  has  made  several 
experiments,  of  a  novel  and  ingenious  character,  towards 
applying  the  new  process.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  he 
will  shortly  show  the  results  of  his  work,  so  useful  from 
an  industrial  point  of  view,  which  will  be  as  interesting 
as  they  are  unexpected.  Something  is  said,  too,  of  the 
development  in  France,  very  shortly,  of  the  process  of 

E rioting  by  platinum  introduced  by  Mr.  Willis,  and  which 
as  been  acquired  by  MM.  Wittman  et  Poulenc.  Many 
photographers  who  have  witnessed  the  manipulations  con- 
nected with  the  new  process  say  great  things  of  it. 

The  Agenda  Photographiqite  for  1877 — M.  Leon  Vidal's 
Annual — appeared  this  week.  It  contains  several  very 
successful  prints  in  greasy  ink  and  photochromie. 

M.  Davanne,  on  his  part,  has  just  published,  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  Annuaire,  which  he  has  abandoned  sinc^  the 
war,  but  a  veritable  practical  Manual  of  Photography,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  all  the  new  methods  which  represent 
recent  progress  in  our  art.  This  volume,  which  is  in  a 
very  condensed  form,  and  gives  details  in  a  terse  and  pre- 
cise manner,  represents  the  present  condition  of  photo- 
graphy from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  embraces  all 
the  improvements  produced  within  the  last  few  years. 

I  have  just  received  from  one  of  our  principal  experi- 
menters a  very  exhaustive  note  upon  the  employment  of  a 
developer  which  is  not  absolutely  new,  but  which  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten.  The  formula  for  its  preparation 
is  as  under : — 

Water 125  cub.  centimetres 

Sulphate  of  iron        ...       6  grammes 
Sulphate  of  copper   ...      2'50     „ 

Acetic  acid     8  cub.  centimetres 

Alcohol  o  „ 

Ammonia        A  few  drops. 

When  this  solution,  after  standing,  is  filtered,  it  may  be 
preserved  for  several  days,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  well  to 
employ  it  before  it  is  very  old.  To  develop  the  image, 
there  is  poured  into  a  glass  the  necessary  quantity  of  liquid, 
and  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
in  distilled  water  is  then  added,  to  which  a  little  nitric 
acid  has  been  put.  I  have  in  my  hands  several  portraits 
taken  with  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  in  an  apartment 
lighted  by  a  single  window,  and  which  owe  to  this  method 
of  development  excellent  modelling  and  great  vigour. 
Probably  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  may  be 
interested  enough  to  undertake  some  experiments  with 
this  particular  developer.  Ernest  Lac  am. 


OaT-DOOR  MEETINGS. 

BT  JAMES  CRIQHTON.* 

Mb.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen.— It  is  with  some  dif- 
fidence that  I  appear  before  you  with  a  **  paper,^'  seeing 
that  I  am,  comparatively  speaking,  but  a  youug  member 

*  Read  befon  th«  Bdinburgh  Photogr.i.)hl(:  Soiiety. 
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of  this  Society,  and  also  that  my  knoiv ledge  of  photo- 
graphy is  of  such  a  very  limited  nature,  hariag  attained 
to  little  more  than  ia  being  able  to  prepare  a  decent 
plate,  and  develop  out  of  it  a  fairish  negative  ;  and,  believe 
me,  I  am  not  a  bit  conceited  in  having  got  so  far,  for  the 
longer  I  prosecute  the,  to  me,  pleasurable  pastime,  the 
more  I  fin  1  I  have  to  learn  ;  and  the  oftener  I  mix  with 
the  working  members  of  our  Society,  the  further  I  get 
advanced  in  the  art.  This  is  the  principal  reason  I  have 
for  doing  my  little  to  advocate  out- door  meetings,  for  at 
them  many  useful  hint^  are  got,  and  much  experience 
gained.  And  another  rensoi  I  have  for  bringing  these 
meetings  before  your  notice  is  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
who  hive  joiaod  the  Society  within  a  fe^  months  do  not 
know  of  tne  existence  of  such  an  auxiliary ;  and  there  are 
also  those  who  have  been  cDUiiected  with  it  for  years  who 
seem  either  not  to  know,  or  have  forgotten,  that  these 
meetings  have  been  an  institution  for  long.  It  is  by  way 
of  information  to  the  former,  of  remembrance  to  the 
latter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  more  largely 
taken  advant  ige  of,  that  I  endeavour  to  bring  their  claims 
before  you. 

Our  out-door  meetings  were,  I  understand,  instituted 
some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  for,  in  some 
measure,  the  recess  of  our  ordinary  meetings  during  the 
summer  months,  it  being  often  found  that  an  accumula- 
tion of  business  waiting  for  the  resumption  of  the  usual 
meetings  was  the  result;  but  by  the  institution  of  outdoor 
meetings  any  pressing  business'  could  be  disposed  of. 
Now  this,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the  objects  to  be  gained ; 
but  never,  in  all  my  experience,  has  it  been  the  principal 
one.  I  have  never  sit  in  council  at  any  that  I  have 
attended.  T  have  seen  lots  of  cameras  employed,  and  heard 
a  deal  of  conversation  about  the  Society,  and  the  weal 
thereof,  but  little  more  in  the  way  of  business.  These 
meetings  are  composed  of  members  who,  for  the  occasion, 
are  willing  to  leave  the  conducting  of  their  business  to 
other  heads  and  hands,  and  enjoy  a  day  in  the  country. 

A  day  having  been  fixed  ou,  and  the  spot  to  be  visited 
selected,  a  general  preparation  takes  place.  Those  who 
have  not  a  stock  of  plates  on  hand,  get  this  state  of 
matters  rectified.  Others  get  their  traps  .collected  together 
•everything  carefully  gone  over  to  see  that  all  the  appa- 
ratus is  in  its  place,  and  all  working  smoothly,  for  it*s  a  bad 
job  if  you  omit  to  put  your  lens  in  your  pocket,  or  forget 
your  tripod  head,  or  find  that  that  fractious  shutter  is 
going  to  bother  you  again,  and  you  are  far  removed  from 
where  a  sprinkling  of  black-lead  or  other  suitable  substance 
can  be  got  to  sweeten  its  ups  and  downs.  This  brings  to 
my  recollection  what  frequently  happened  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  eschewed  collar  stuls,  on  a  Sunday  morning 
(when  a  long  lie  was  excusable) ;  it  was  no  unfreqaent 
thing  to  hear  him  exclaim,  when  his  collar  button  and 
collar  button-holes  did  not  work  sweetly,  **  It  all  depends 
on  a  button  whether  or  not  I  am  to  get  to  church  this 
morning.''  Just  so  it  is  with  photography  in  the  field  :  on 
that  fractious  shutter,  Or  the  forgetting  of  that  very  parti- 
cular screw,  will  depend  whether  or  not  I  am  to  get  some 
of  those  charming  views,  or,  at  all  events,  get  them  in  com- 
fort. I  speak  from  experience  as  to  the  preparation  I  used 
to  have  in  my  early  days,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
as  to  forgetting  any  requisite,  I  speak  only  from  surmise. 
The  plan  which  I  have  adopted  for  some  time,  and  the 
motto  which  suiCs  it,  is  *^  Heady,  aye  ready.*'  I  have  every- 
thing at  all  times  leady,  that  is  to  say,  my  slides  are  always 
full,  camera,  &c.,  packed  up,  everything  just  to  lift  and  go, 
and  this  plan  I  would  recommend  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  everything  to  the  last,  for  it  is  strange  if,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  something  is  not  forgotten. 

Well,  then,  after  a  pleasant  drive,  ran,  or  sail,  we 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  our  operations,  or,  at  least,  the 
locality  in  which  our  work  is  to  lie.  Here  we  may  have 
the  rushing  torrent,  or  peaceful,  flowing  stream  or  river, 
the  hill  and  dale,  the  stately  trees,  or  yeuerablo  ruins, 


which,  while  furnishing  us  with  subjects  for  camera,  give 
us  also  subjects  for  contemplation,  and  lead  our  mindj 
**  far  back  to  other  years." 

If  the  immediate  locality  abounds  in  subjects,  a  tour  of 
inspection  takes  place,  and  the  time  fixed  when  this  and 
the  other  view  will  be  suitably  illuminated ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  so  situated  as  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  rendered  impracticable,  then  things  are  just  to  be 
taken  as  we  find  them,  and  the  best  selection  possible 
made.  Cameras  are  then  unpacked,  set  up,  and  focussed, 
light  and  watch  (about  the  best  of  all  actinoraeters)  con- 
sulted, and,  under  favourable  circunstances,  in  from  three 
to  five  minutes  we  expect  to  have  a  duo  picture. 

Now  during  our  journey  hither  the  conversation  has 
been  almost  entirely  on  photography ;  it  has  brought  us 
out,  and  it  is  the  topic  and  object  of  the  day.  Are  we 
bowling  along  some  beautiful  highway  ?  We  see  a  picture 
in  that  quaint  gateway,  from  which  there  recedes  an 
avenue  of  noble  trees ;  in  that  lovely,  rose  clad  cottage, 
with  its  latticed  windows  and  rustic  porch.  Is  our  home, 
for  the  time,  on  the  deep  ?  Then  the  rolling  billows,  as  they 
break  on  some  rock-bound  coast,  arrest  our  eye.  Or  are 
we  careering  through  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  getting 
only  a  momentary  glance  of  the  beauties  we  pass  V  Yet, 
almost  instinctively,  we  see  down  in  that  glen  with  its 
streamlet  and  wooded  banks,  in  that  silvery  lake  with  the 
bold  and  rugged  mountain  side  mirrored  on  its  bosom, 
something  worthy  of  our  admiration.  So  identified  does 
everything  appear  to  be  with  our  pursuits,  that  we  find 
pictures  in  trees,  beauties  in  running  brooks,  subjects  in 
stones,  and  photography  in  everything.  And  then  the 
experiences  of  one  another  are  freely  given,  and  this  and 
the  other  method  of  working  is  recommended,  new  pro- 
cesses are  sifted,  anything  striking  in  apparatus  is  over- 
hauled, and  a  chorus  of  voices  extol  its  merits :  ''  It's  a 
capital  idea !"  says  one.  "  The  description  given  leads  me 
to  think  that  it  will  be  a  felt  want  supplied,"  says  another. 
But  one  canny  Scot  thinks  that  **  it  looks  all  very  well  in 
print,  but  the  proof  of  the  puddin'  is  the  preein'  o't," 
rhotographic  literature  generally  is  considered,  and 
this  and  the  other  doctrine  therein  taught.  I'hus  the 
conversation  proceeds,  and  thereby  much  valuable  in- 
formation is  got.  And  during  our  picture  seeking,  how 
our  minds  and  tastes  get  elevated  (bear  in  mind  I  am 
speaking  as  a  young  aspirant  in  the  art)  !  With  lynx  eyes 
we  watch  the  every  motion  of  the  veterans  who,  as  a  rule, 
figure  among  us ;  we  see  how  carefully  they  study  the  com- 
position of  a  picture,  and  how  fastidious  in  their  choice 
of  subjects ;  whatever  advice  they  give  is  the  correct 
thing ;  in  short,  they  are  our  model,  we  pin  our  faith  in 
photography  on  them  ;  so,  ye  veterans,  beware !  ye  are  the 
hope  of  the  rising  generation. 

I  come  now  to  a  few  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  in  re- 
gard to  our  out-door  meetings.  I  would  suggest  that  these 
should  be  more  frequent  than  hitherto.  We  should  aim  at 
having,  at  least,  six  during  the  season — one  every  month, 
beginning  in  April ;  that  a  day  be  Hxed  on  which  the  same 
shoud  be  held;  that  the  work  done  during  the  season 
be  submitted  to  a  suitable  party  outside  the  Society,  who 
would  adjudicate  thereon ;  that  a  prize  of  some  sort  be 
given  to  those  which,  in  his  opinion,  possess  the  most  merit, 
but  that  no  one  be  permitted  to  compete  who  has  not  at- 
tended at  least  three  of  the  meetings,  and  who  has  not  six 
pictures  to  show  ;  and  that  all  those  who  purpose  attending 
shouldsend  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  who  would  intimate 
to  such  the  time  and  place  as  they  occur.  I  think  it  highly 
desirable  that  we  should  begin  early.  It  becomes  a  very 
slow  process  when  these  meetings  are  delayed  so  long,  and 
held  when  the  light  gets  so  poor,  and  the  weather  so  un- 
settled^when  it  requires  nearly,  and  in  some  cases  a  whole, 
hour's  exposure  to  be  of  any  use.  It  is  also,  I  think,  very 
desirable  that  some  such  award  as  I  have  indicated  should 
be  given,  for  thereby  an  impetus  would  be  given  in  the 
way  of  a  little  friendly  rivabry,   which  would  induce  a 
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better  attendance,  uid  help  to  ensure  aome  good  work 
being  done.  It  \a  equally  desirable  that  a  deGoite  time  be 
fixed,  which  would  enable  ua  tbe  better  to  make  our  orrange- 
menta  to  attend. 

I  bave  (bus  endeavoured  to  bring  before  yon  Homething 
aneot  oar  out-door  meetings,  and  my  aim  throughout  has 
been  to  abow  the  advaotages  that  ma;  be  denied  from  tbem 
in  thus  associating  with  the  members  of  this  SocietT  wbo 
attend.  As  to  advantages,  we  have  bad  line  upon  line  in 
the  charming  work — charming  alike  for  picturesque  effect 
and  manipulative  skill,  which  it  was  a  high  privilege  to 
view  in  OUT  kte  exhibition — work  which  the  eje  never 
tired  of  beholding,  but  which  anfolded  fresh  beaaties  bf 
continued  iospaction — notably  so  in  tha*^  frania  of  "  Pic- 
turesque England  and  Ireland  "—and  which  should  give 
■uoh  an  impetus  to  us  all,  thai  some  good  work  will  be  the 
result  in  this  and  succeeding  years. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

BT  A.  WELLBBLBT  TEJBNER.' 

In  order  to  simplify  my  description  of  the  development  of 
the  latent  image,  which  we  must  now  suppose  is  impressed 
t>n  the  tissue,  and  at  the  some  time  to  make  it  as  practi- 
cally comprehensible  as  possible  to  my  readers,  I  must 
say  a  few  passing  words  on  the  developing  sink  in  which 
this  operation  is  performed.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  give  it  bo  much  as  a  model  for  others  to 
copy,  but  rather  to  facilitate  my  description  of  that  branch 
of  the  operation  for  which  it  is  used.  I  merely  state 
what  I  have  found  most  useful  in  my  own  circumstances ; 
others  must  suit  themselves  as  most  convenient,  re- 
membering .that  it  is  more  important,  first,  to  properly 
understand  all  the  operations  necessary  for  tbe  production 
of  a  certain  result,  and  then  make  for  themselves  such 
ftpplianoeSBsmostexpedientjthan  to  go  by  any  fixed  system 
of  fixing  up  tbe  operating  room. 

I  develop  my  prints  in  the  same  room  as  I  wax  and 
collodionize  my  plates,  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  room 
being  occupied  by  the  developing  sink,  which  is  merely  a 
larli^e  wooden  tank,  lined  with  lead,  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  long  by  three  feet  across,  and  six  inches  or  so  i 
deep.  At  one  corner  of  this  is  a  waste  pipe,  and  over  it 
a  second  bottom,  made  of  pieces  of  woo^  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  sink,  each  piece  about  six  inches 
wide,  with  space  of  an  inch  between  tbem ;  this  is  raised 
a  little  from  the  bottom  of  the  sink,  and  forms  a  clean 
flat  place  to  work  on,  as  well  as  allowing  a  free  use  of 
water,  without  fear  of  slopping.  At  the  left  end  of  the 
sink  is  tbe  before  mentioned  dish  for  washing  tbe 
oollodiooized  plates,  and  at  the  other  end  a  eimilar  dish 
tor  use  in  the  development.  Next  to  the  latter  is  a  fiat 
line  traj;  22  by  26,  and  further  on  a  flat  board  for 
squeegeeing  on  ;  at  the  back  of  the  sink  a  stand  for 
holding  tbe  ptatea  when  washing  after  development,  and 
at  each  end  a  lap  for  supply  of  cold  water,  with  two  or 
three  feet  of  flexible  tubing  attached.  My  supply  of  warm 
water  is  obtained  from  one  of  Uaughan's  patent  geysers, 
conveniently  fixed  to  tbe  wall  near  tbe  developing  tray. 
This  is  a  capital  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  warm 
water,  and  gives  quite  sufficient  to  supply  any  ordinary 
business  for  this  purpose.  With  this  slight  outline  of 
what  we  are  to  work  with,  we  will  now  commence  the 
operation  of 

Develapmeat. — Previous  to  commencing  this,  arrange 
yonr  prints  in  quantities  sufficient  to  fill  each  plate ;  partly 
fill  the  flat  sine  tray  with  cold  water,  and  taking  one  of  the 
washed  collodioniied  plates,  lay  it  on  the  squeegeeing 
board ;  place  as  many  of  the  prints  as  are  required  to  fill 
one  plate  in  the  cold  water,  draw  them  briskly  through 
two  or  three  times  to  free  from  air-bubbles,  and  gently 
pass  a  soft  sponge  over  the  surface  to  clear  off  any  adhe- 


ring particles  of  dust  arc  dirt ;  leave  tbem  here  till  they 
have  absorbed  suBcient  water,  which  they  will  have  done 
when  they  become  very  limp,  and  are  flat  in  the  water 
without  curling  up  in  either  direction  ;  do  not  hurry  this 

Eart,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  important  not  to 
:ave  them  in  too  long,  so  if  this  should  be  done  they  will 
refuse  to  adhere  properly  to  the  plates  without  a  great 
deal  of  squeegeeing,  and  requirj  to  be  left  long  under 
pressure  There  is  a  right  time  for  doing  this  as  well  aa 
all  other  things,  and  when  this  arrives,  take  the  prints  oat 
one  by  one,  and  place  in  position  on  the  wet  collodionised 
plate  in  a  manner  similar  to  mounting  silver  prints ;  this 
should  be  done  rapidly,  so  that  they  may,  as  near  m 
possible,  be  equally  soaked  ;  a  piece  of  india-rubber  cloth 
is  now  thrown  over  them,  and  they  are  well  squeegeed,  Th* 
I  prints  are-  all  treated  in  this  manner,  and  placed  in  the 
'  apace  kept  for  tbe  purpose  on  the  bench,  one  upon  the 
,  other  with  a  sheet  of  stout  blotting-paper  between  each  ; 
upon  the  whole  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  is  put,  and  they  are 

'Inff  TinHar  nmiiHiirp  fnr  Ahnilf,  tmi^ntv  minntjvt        RnirinnArH 
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left  under  pressure  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Beginners, 
I  am  afraid,  are  rather  inclined  to  shorten  this  period  in 
their  haste  to  see  their  work.  The  operator  need  not  be  idle 
whilst  they  are  under  pressure,  for  he  wilt  find  a  variety  of 
things  to  do  in  tbe  interval.  I  only  use  one  flat  dish  for 
developing  my  small  prints,  the  one  before  mentioned ; 
while  waiting,  this  can  be  emptied  of  the  first  water  used 
in  wasbiog,  and  filled  again  with  warm  water ;  the  vertical 
dish  can  also  be  filled,  as,  well  as  many  other  useful  and 
necessary  preparations  for  the  next  step  in  the  operations. 
If  they  are  taken  from  under  pressure  too  soon,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  do  not  adhere  as  well  to  the  plates  during 
development  as  they  should,  and  consequently  will  not 
bear  much  rough  usage,  and  are  even  liable  to  come  up  at 
tbe  corners,  although  this  seldom  happens  in  developing 
upon  collodion  unless  the  tissue  is  defective,  or  they  have 
been  left  a  very  short  time  indeed  under  pressure.  When 
left  the  full  time  yon  will  find  that  tbe  action  of  suction 
which  secures  the  image  to  the  plate  has  done  its  work 
perfectly,  and  it  is  then  much  safer  to  work  them ;  it  is 
perfectly  remarkable  in  some  cases  how  firm  the  adhe- 
sion secured  by  this  means  is ;  twenty  minutes,  as  stated 
before,  is  sufficient  time,  however,  to  secure  this  eflect,  but 
they  may  be  safely  left  amuch  longer  period.  On  several 
occasions,  when  pressed  for  time  in  the  evening,  and  being 
unable  to  develop  that  night,  I  have  left  tbem  under 
pressure  till  tbe  next  morning,  tsking  tbe  precaution,  how- 
ever, to  leave  wet  blotting -paper  between  each  plate  in 
contact  with  the  back  of  tbe  tissue  to  keep  it  damp,  and 
then  have  finished  them  the  next  morning,  without  the 
slightest  deterioration  in  any  respect ;  so  long  as  tbe  tissue 
is  kept  moist  there  is  no  fear,  although,  if  dry,  of  course 
the  printiog  would  have  continued  by  the  long  keeping, 
much  to  its  detriment  This  fact  may  be  useful  in  oases 
when  it  is  necessary  to  print  till  tbe  last  thing,  or  other 
business  calls  you  away. 

(3o  be  eontiavtil.) 
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BT   AD.    BaADH   ABD   00. 

[U.  Bbaub  was  one  of  Mr.  Swan's  earliest  licensees^  and 
hss,  during  many  years  of  exteniive  practice,  aoquired  a 
large  and  valuable  experience  in  working  carbon. — Ed,] 

We  offer  to  the  photographic  public  a  simple  and  practical 
description  of  the  diSirent  operations  constitnting  the 
oarlKia  process,  as  used  in  our  ateliers,  after  thirteen  years 
experience.  This  tieatise,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
make  very  explicit,  will  contribnte.  wo  hr.pe,  to  tha  spread 
and  adoption  of  a  prooKSS  which  offers  to  photographers  so 
many  important  nd  vantages. 

The  inalterability,  tbe  artistic  aspect  of  csibon  pboto- 
giapbv,  the  simplicity  of  its  manipulations  (outside  of  the 
mannfaolure  of  tne  prepared  paper),  will  osuse  this  beautiful 
pioceas  to  be  used  in  aO  pholognphie  eatabliabments  in  the 
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near  future.     We  use  daily  in  our  establishmeots  about  {  place  it,  the  gelatine,  undemeath,  upon  a  glass  plate  slightly 
twenty-five  rolls  of  4  metres  by  85  centimetres  (157  inches    inclined  on  the  dish  (fig.  2). 
by  33^  inches).     We  are  prepared  to  deliver  to  the  trade  as 
many  as  one  thousand  rolls  per  day.     This  proves  that  we 
have  surmounted  many  difficulties  to  make  this  process  very 

practical. 

It  is  the  result  of  all  these  efforts  and  of  a  long  experience 
that  we  offer,  and  we  do  it  with  a  confidence  given  to  us  by 
the  favour  which  the  public  accords  to  the  products  of  our 

house. 

Introduction. 

The  carbon  process  has  for  basis  the  property  possessed 
by  gelatine  mixed  with  a  salt  of  chrome  (such  as  tha  bi- 
chromate of  potash)  of  becoming  insoluble  when  acted  on  by 
light.  If,  therefore,  colouring  matters  are  incorporated  with 
this  gflatiue,  they  will  be  retained,  after  exposure  to  the 
light,  by  the  portions  of  the  gelatine  which  have  become 
insoluble,  or  will  leave  their  support  together  with  the  parts 
that  have  remained  soluble,  accordingly  as  thoy  have  oeen 
differently  impressioned  by  the  light.  The  gelatine  mixed 
with  colouring  matter  is  spread  upon  a  paper  support ;  in 
this  state  it  is  not  sensitive  to  light,  ana  can  be  preserved 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.     To  make  it  sensitive,  it 

suffices  to  impregnate  it  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 

potash. 
In  the  sensitised  state  the  paper  thui  prepared  cannot  be 

kept  so  long;  it  is  necessary,  therafore.  to  only  prepare  the 

quantity  we  wish  to  use.     The  image  given  by  the  exposure 

is  hardly  visible.     It  is  developed  by  washing  the  soluble 

portions  in  warm  water,  after  haviag  placed  it  on  a  new 

support. 

To  better  describe  this  operation,  we  will  trace  an  enlarged 

section  of  this  pigmented  paper  after  exposure.     The  gela- 
tine which  has  been  made  insoluble  is  at  A  A ;   it  is  the 

image ;  B  B  is  the  coating  that  has  remained  soluble.     If, 

therefore,  we  were  to  immediately  wash  the  paper  in  warm 

water,  the  gelatine  which  has  remained  soluble  would  in 


Fig.  2. 

Pass  a  caoutchouc  squeegee  over  the  back  of  the  gelati- 
nized sheet,  so  as  to  remove  the  rxcess  of  bichromate 
solution,  which  will  flow  into  the  diah  ;  then  remove  the 
sheet,  and  suspend  it,  by  wooden  clamps,  upon  a  thin  cord 
stretched  for  the  purpose.  In  very  dry  weather  it  becomes 
necessary  to  place  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sheet  a  strip 
of  light  wood,  BO  as  to  prevent  the  curling  of  the  sheet, 
which  in  drying  would  break.  The  proportions  of  the 
bichromate  bath  may  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness which  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  paper.  A  weak 
bath  gives  a  less  sensitive  paper,  but  the  prints  of  which 
give  more  depth.  A  stron?  bath,  on  the  contrary,  produces 
greater  sensitiveness,   but   less  vigour.      These  effects  are 

E reduced  within  an  average  of  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  of 
ichromate. 

The  sensitizer  should  have  an  alkaline  tendency,  acid  in 
the  bath  being  always  injurious.  The  bath  should,  there- 
fore, be  composed  as  follows:  — 

*  I  ater       .*•         ...         ...  • 

Bichromate 

Ammonia  of  commerce   ... 


1  litre,  1  quart 
50  grammes,  13  drs. 
10         „       154  grs 


Fig.  3. 

dissolving  carry  away  with  it  the  image.  It  is^  therefore, 
necessary  that  this  image,  which  comprises  the  insoluble 
portions,  should  he  placed  on  a  support  before  proceeding  to 
the  washing.  The  pellicle  attaches  itself  to  this  new 
support,  and  abandons  in  the  washing  the  soluble  gelatine 
and  the  primitive  paper.  The  image  is  developed.  This 
image  by  this  first  transfer  is  naturally  reversed.  It  is 
necessary,  if  a  reverse  negative  has  not  been  used,  to  make 
a  second  and  final  transfer. 

The  brilliant  appearance  of  the  print  depends  on  the 
surface  of  the  support  which  has  served  for  the  washing. 
This  support  must  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  our  desire 
to  obtain  a  print  more  or  less  brilliant,  or  even  mat.  All 
these  different  transfer  papers  are  prepared  and  furnished 
by  our  house.  The  consist  of: — 1st  Papers  for  direct 
transfer  (prints  obtained  with  reversed  negatives). 
2nd.  Temporary  paper  supports  (caoutchouc  and  waxed 
papers)  for  direct  negatives^  the  prints  of  which  are  to  be 
transferred  to  (3rd^  final  papers. 

After  this  rapid  summary  of  the  general  principles  of 
carbon  printing,  we  will  successively  examine  the  different 
operations  of  the  process  that  we  follow  in  our  establishment, 
and  which  consist  of.-^lst.  Sensitizing  and  drying. 
2nd.  Exposure  to  light.  3rd.  Transfer,  direct  and  tem- 
porary. 4th.  Washing.  5th.  Final  transfer  from  the 
temporary  support.     6th.  Varnishing. 

1.  Sensitizing  and  drying, — Immerse  the  sheet  of  prepared 
paper  in  a  filtered  bath  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Allow  it  to  remain 
until  the  pigmented  surface  is  softened,  withdraw  it,  and 


Up  to  the  present  time  the  paper  is  not  sensitive  even 
after  its  immersion  in  the  bichromate  bath.  This  operation 
may,  therefore,  be  done  in  daylight.  A  necessary  precau- 
tion is  to  perform  this  operation  in  a  cool  place,  especially 
in  summer,  in  order  to  avoid  the  too  great  softening  of  the 
gelatine  coating.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  not 
exceed  15°  Centigrade  (59°  Fahr.). 

The  manner  of  drying  exercises  also  an  influence  on  the 
sensibility  of  the  paper,  and  should  be  done  regularly,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  six  or  eight  hours,  in  a  dry  place,  well 
ventilated,  at  an  average  teujperature  of  from  10°  to  20° 
Centigrade  (50°  to  68^^  Fahr.)  at  most,  and  in  complete 
obscurity. 

2.  Exposure  to  Light, — ^The  time  of  exposure  appears  at 
first  to  offer  great  difficulties  to  the  operator,  ior  the  appear- 
ance of  the  prints  can  only  be  judged  after  the  washing  ; 
notwithstanding  that,  a  little  practice  and  the  aid  of  our 
photometer  will  soon  enable  one  to  work  with  absolute 
certainty.  The  paper  should  be  dry  enough  to  be  slightly 
brittle. 

Printing  may  be  done  in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade,  observ- 
ing,  however,    that,   contrary   to  what   takes   place   with . 
albumenized  paper,  carbon  prints  made  in  the  sun  are  more 
vigorous  than  those  that  have  been  exposed  in  the  shade. 

To  judge  of  the  time  of  exposure,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  strength  of  the  clichd,  the  condition  of  the  light,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  paper.  To  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  vigour,  the  paper  should  be  sensitized  in  a  weak  batb,  and 
printed  in  the  sun. 

In  the  contrary  ca83,  a  stronger  bath  should  be  used,  and 
the  printing  done  in  the  shade.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  clichds  used  in  carbon  printing  should  be  surrounded 
by  opaque  borders. 


Pbintino  Photographs  on  Glass.— M.  Siegwart,  in  the 
Folytechniichet  Journal^  directs  the  operator  first  of  all  to  secure 
an  image  by  means  of  gum,  honey,  &o.,  and  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, and  to  dust  this  hygroscopic  picture  with  red  lead  powder. 
The  red  lead  image  is  then  burnt  in ;  and  the  more  soluble  lead 
glass  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  concentrated  nitric^  acid 
whereby  a  dull,  white  image  is  produced  which  may  be  viewed 
as  a  transparency. 
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THE  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

It  is  probably  unfair,  and  obviously  uDwise,  to  expect  any 
very  especially  new  information  to  be  elicited  during  an 
organized  discussion  of  such  an  old  subject  as  the  silver 
bath,  its  defects  and  remedies.  The  silver  bath,  with  its 
varying  conditions,  forms  such  an  important  feature  in  the 
everyday  life  of  a  photographer,  and  the  means  of  inter-« 
communication  between  photographers  are  so  facile,  that 
every  novelty,  every  incident,  and  every  suggestion  in 
connection  with  the  bath  has  probably  been  made  and  fully 
discussed  long  ago.  And  still,  as  many  photographers 
will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  there  are  many  puzzling,  some 
almost  mysterious,  aspects  of  the  question  which  have  not 
yet  been  solved,  and  which  were  not  solved  on  Tuesday 
night.  The  one  point  prominently  brought  under 
the  attention  of  photographers,  with  which  they  were 
not  thoroughly  familiar  before,  was  the  frequency  of  sul- 
phate of  silver  as  a  cause  of  pinholes.  As  Mr.  Hpiller 
pointed  out,  the  source  of  this  contamination  is  not  difficult 
to  suggest.  In  every  sample  of  iodide  of  potassium  he 
examined  he  found  sulphate  of  potash  as  an  impurity. 
Traces  of  sulphuric  acid  often  remain  in  contact  with 
pyroxyline.  Much  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  used  by  photo- 
graphers has  been  recovered  from  their  residues,  and 
most  invariably  contain  traces  of  some  sulphur  compound. 
And,  as  we  may  add,  it  not  unf requently  happens  that  com- 
mercial samples  of  nitrate  of  silver  contain  traces  of 
sulphate,  sulphuric  acid  having  been  used  in  separating  the 
silver.  The  addition  of  a  barium  salt  to  the  bath  so  con- 
taminated at  once  proves  a  remedy,  and  eliminates  the 
sulphuric  acid  as  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  may  be  desirable 
here  to  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  our  younger  readers,  the 
fact  that  a  powerful  affinity  exists  between  sulphuric  acid 
and  barium,  so  that  where  that  acid  exists,  either  free  or  in 
combination,  it  may  as  a  rule  be  detected  and  isolated  by 
means  of  a  barium  salt,  which  is  thrown  down  as  an  inso- 
luble white  salt,  sulphate  of  baryta. 

The  action  of  sulphate  of  silver  as  a  cause  of  pinholes, 
and  of  the  addition  to  the  bath  of  nitrate  of  barium  as  a 
remedy,  are  not  new  facts,  as  Mr.  Spiller  observed,  refer- 
ring to  us  personally  as  his  authority.  In  our  issue  for 
February  23rd,  1866,  an  article  by  Dr.  Vogel  appeared, 
entitled  **  On  a  New  Cause  of  Pinholes  and  Streaks,  and 
on  the  Action  of  Nitrate  of  Baryta  in  the  Negative  Bath." 
In  this  article  the  whole  subject  is  fully  treated,  the  origin 
of  the  sulphate  of  silver  being  traced,  and  the  action  of 
the  barium  salt  as  a  remedy  described;  its  tendency  to 
give  increased  intensity  being  especially  noted.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  details  of  exhaustive  experiments 
01  this  kind  are  so  often  overlooked  or  forgotten.   Scarcely 


any  one  seems  to  remember  Dr.  Vogel's  discovery.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  a  member  of  the  South  London  Society 
proposed  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  batli  as 
an  empyrical  remedy  for  pinholes,  without  propounding  any 
theory  of  its  operation  ;  and  it  has,  during  the  last  few 
years,  acquired  some  vogue  as  a  remedy,  whilst  few  who 
have  benefitted  by  its  use  have  ever  associated  Dr.  VogePs 
name  with  the  benefit.  The  frequency  with  which  it  has 
proved  efficacious  shows  how  common  the  defects  arising 
out  of  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  silver  in  the  silver 
solution  have  been. 

Another  remedy  for  a  disordered  bath,  essentially  of  an 
empyrical  character,  ia  cyanide  of  potassium,  regarding 
the  value  of  which  there  was  much  testimony  forthcoming 
on  Tuesday  evening.  As  Mr.  Payne,  of  Aylesbury, 
pointed  out,  he  wrote  to  us  many  years  ago  mentioning  the 
accidental  addition  of  cyanide  to  his  bath,  which,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  beneficial.  So  far  as  we  remember,  the 
first  person  to  propose  the  use  of  cyanide  as  a  valuable 
remedy  for  a  disordered  bath  was  Mr.  J.  S.  Tulley,  then, 
we  believe,  of  Sheffield,  and  now  of  London^  This  is 
something  like  fifteen  years  ago.  He  added  a  teaspoonf ol 
of  his  cyanide  fixing  bath  to  a  negative  bath,  which  looked 
like  pea- soup,  and,  presto !  he  had  secured  a  silver  solution 
giving  better  results  than  when  it  was  new.  Mr.  Blanchard 
was  able  to  confirm  the  claims  of  cyanide  as  a  remedy. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Burton,  a  photographer  of  unusual  skill  and  ex- 
perience, used  cyanide  to  the  original  bath  as  conferring 
special  qualities  of  excellence. 

In  some  former  experiments,  Uerr  Warner ke  had  dis- 
covered fulminating  silver  in  the  precipitates,  causing  pm- 
holes,  but  his  experience  had  not  oeen  repeated  by  others. 
No  light  was  thrown  on  many  abnormal  cases  which  have 
been  recorded — such  as  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  crop 
of  pinholes,  and  their  sudden  and  unexplained  disappear- 
ance. The  discussion  will,  however,  oe  renewed  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
Easter  Tuesday,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  subject  may 
then  receive  a  more  exhaustive  treatment. 


MR.  SWAN'S  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE'  CARBON 

PUOCESS. 

The  time  is  past  in  this  country  when  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  Mr.  bwan's  claims  in  connection  with  the  carbon 
process.  In  the  United  States  it  seems,  however,  that  Mr. 
Swan's  patent  stands  in  the  way  of  introducing  free  trade  in 
his  process,  and  it  becomes  worth  while  to  endeavour  to 
undermine  his  claims.  M.  Adolpho  Ott,  as  agent  of  M. 
Braun  and  Co.,  is  endeavouring  to  introduce  carbon  print- 
ing, and  supply  the  materials  for  the  work ;  and  to  clear 
his  ground,  Mr.  Swan's,  and  doubtless  subsequent  patents, 
must  be  proved  invalid.  We  should  scarcely  think  it 
necessaiy  to  repeat  a  defence  of  Mr.  Swan's  claims  w  hich 
we  have,  on  former  occasions,  showed  to  be  sound  and 
valid,  but  for  one  circumstance :  M.  Ott  refers  to  us  as  evi- 
dence against  Mr.  Swan.  This  we  fe«l  bound  to  correct. 
He  refers  to  our  work  on  Pigment  Printing,  to  establish  a 
position  precisely  opposite  to  that  which  is  in  the  work 
itself  set  down.  In  the  passage  referred  to  we  had  just 
been  describing  the  details  of  Mr.  Swan's  process,  and  the 
history  of  its  discovery  and  publication,  and  we  proceed 
to  remark  that  in  the  discussion  which  followed  its  publi- 
cation, it  tr^iuspired  that  Mr.  Davies,  of  Edinburgh,  had 
made  transferred  carbon  prints  in  the  course  of  some  ex- 
periments as  early  as  1862,  but  the  publication  of  this  fact 
did  not  occur  until  after  the  patentmg  and  publication  of 
Mr.  Swan's  discoveries.  As  M.  Ott  and  others  must  know 
well,  the  point  upon  which  opposition  to  a  patent  must 
rest  is  prior  publication :  the  question  of  prior  discovery 
does  not,  therefore,  come  under  discussion.  Mr.  Swan  has 
never  told  the  pubUc  when  he  made  his  discoveries.  Their 
date,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  is  that  of  their 
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■pnbli cation.     But   we  may  mention  that   nearly    Iwelva 
months  before  the  date  of  publication  we  were  aware,  from 

Eeriiaual  iuformitioa,  thai  h'u  didOjreriea  hail  been  made  ; 
oiT  long  before  that  we  cauuot  state. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOK  GLASS  IN  DRY  PLATES. 
Is  Mr.  Ellerbeck'a  IntereBling  paper  before  a  recent  meet- 
ing oi  the  Liverpool  Society,  he  refers  tocertaio  ditScultiei 
ho  found  in  the  use  of  pnpcr  as  a  basis  for  the  collodion 
film.  We  are  indebted  to  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  (or  the  HUg- 
geation  that  this  was  doubtless  due  to  the  omiiaioD  of  the 
oauehe  of  india-rubber,  wbicb  should  be  placed  between  the 
paper  and  the  gelatine.  As  this  is  a  direction  in  which  it 
la  probable  dry  pbotograpby  will  tend,  we  think  it  will  be 
iotereBting  to  renroduce  here  Col,  Wortley'a  inatructions 
nnbliahed  in  our  last  Year-Book  for  producing  negative 
.  Mbbub,  as  they  are  brief  and  practical,  and  have  been  found 
■ucoessful : — 

■'  During  the  past  Buunoiur  I  have  ohtaioad  some  Tory 
good  nagativw  by  the  following  metUud.  Paper  is  aoaled 
with  a  solution  of  india-rabber  in  chloroform,  and,  when 
dry,  wilh  a  twenty-graiu  Hululioa  oF  Nsleoa's  opaque  gela- 
tine. When  the  latter  in  dry,  the  paper  ia  jronoil  perfectly 
flat,  and  the  edgeg  turned  up  to  forma  tray.  It  is  then 
coated  with  washed  emuUion  anil  dried. 

"  After  exposure  it  is  developed,  either  by  use  of  a  dieb 
with  False  bottom,  as  snggeated  by  Mr.  Watnerke,  or  by  the 
■iinplor  method  of  forming  it  into  a  tray  by  turning  up  the 

"After  development,  the  negative  (having  been  tho- 
roughly woahed]  ii  laid,  collodion  side  dowDward^,  on  a 
piece  of  papier  mineral,  coated  with  gelatine  leodeted  inso- 
luble with  chrome  alum,  and  gently  aquei'geed  io  contact 
with  it.  It  is  then  Uoated.  hack  ilovoirards,  on  warm 
water,  to  loosen  the  negative  from  the  Grst  papier  by  ilin- 
solviug  the  gelatine  ^  and  you  then  have  a  coltodioo 
lllm  attached  to  the  papier  mineral,  and  ready  lor  printiug. 

"  This  way  of  working  gave  rna  two  advantages.  I  was 
able  to  uae  a  tbicb  paper,  in  some  experiments  even  card- 
board, as  the  original  support  or  the  film,  while  the  Gnished 
negative  was  on  papier  mineral,  ready  for  printing,  and  in 
the  best  state  for  any  necesa  ry  retouching.  I  may  mention 
that  it  preitrred,  the  negative  may  he  allowed  to  dry,  and 
be  traosfi^rred  at  any  time  subsequently  to  its  duveiopment, 
and  that  if  it  is  desired  to  reverse  the  negative,  it  cao  he 
floated  off  the  original  suppurl,  auii  then  taken  on  to  the 
papier  mineral,  so  as  to  baie  cither  side  that  may  he  desired 
next  to  that  paper. 

"  The  abovt:  process  was  published  by  ma  ia  the  journals 
more  ihaQ  two  years  ago,  and  I  have  found  its  great  value 
since  in  the  reductiou  of  my  impedimeDta  in  travelliag." 


THE  CARBON  CONTROVERSY  IN  AMERICA. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  carbon  crusade  against 
silver  printing  in  America  bni  produced  a  large  ainoont 
of  excitement  in  the  United  States.  M.  Lambert,  as  the 
Caur  lie  Leon  of  the  crusade,  has  been  very  aucceasful, 
'and  secnred  many  staunch  followers.  But  there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  very  virulent  opponents.  Our  Phila- 
delphia contemporary  and  M.  Lambert  have  in  some  way 
come  into  antagonism,  and  the  journal  of  the  former  has 
become  the  fortress  of  the  unbelievers.  Mr.  E.  Z.  Webster, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  photography  in  the  States,  makes  a 
serious  onslaught  on  carbon.  He  says  very  plainly  to  the 
carbon  workers,  "  M'e  Argentumites  intend  to  foil  your 
efforts  to  poiaon  the  minds  of  the  public,  .ind  '  bulldoie ' 
us  into  giving  up  the  advantage  which  we  have,  for  an 
untried,  anproved,  uuproSiable.  and,  aa  yet,  unpopular 
process."  He  boldly  claimi  all  the  advaatagea  for  silver, 
and  tabulates  them  as  bearing  relation  aa  foUgws : — 


1st.     SoftnesH  and  delicacy  lU  8 

'2iid.  Simplicity  nf  manipulation  10  5 

3rd.    Uniformity  of  results  10  5 

4th.    Economy  of  prodootion  10  7 

5tb.   Indestractibility  10  6 

6th,    Permanency  8  8 

.^8  39 

An  old  photographer  at  our  elbow,  aa  we  write,  anggeata 
the  addition  of  a  seventh  item  to  represent  the  relation  of 
the  writer  in  question  to  the  two  processes :  — 

8il«or,         Cwbea. 

7th.  Knowledge  and  experience      50  1 

Coming  fairly  for  juxtaposition  with  this  is  the  testi- 
mony iti  the  same  journal  of  Mr.  frank  Rowell,  the  oldest 
oarbon  worker  in  the  Slates.     He  says : — 

"  Now  allow  me  to  say  this :  If  I  had  to  maka  a  choteoi 
either  change  my  business  or  go  back  to  silver  printingformy 
enlargements,  copies,  or  any  work  that  I  any  to  my  patrons 
is  permanent,  and  that  1  am  giviug  them  an  equivalent  for 
their  money,  I  would  make  a  change  at  once.  Now  a  word 
to  my  brother  photographers.  If  your  experience  ia  like 
my  own  you  will  meet  aoy  number  of  people  who  oome 
to  sit  to  you  for  a  negativE.  They  are  to  have  a  crayon 
portrait,  and  the  artist  wanta  an  outline.  They  do  not  want 
a  photograph,  they  fade  or  turu  yellow,  and  a  free-band 
drawing  ean  be  had  (life-size)  for  twenty-five  dollar*. 
They  may  not  be  quite  as  good  a  likeness  aa  a  photo- 
graph, but  it  is  permanent.  That  is  about  the  kind  of 
talk  we  hear  in  Boston. 

"What  I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  do  iato  show 
work  that  haa  all  the  good  pointa  of  a  photograph,  and  the 
permanency  of  a  crayon  drawing,  or  a  pdiuling  in  oil 
colours.  When  we  all  show  the  kind  of  work  mentioaad, 
photography  will  liave  taken  a  long  step  Irom  where  it  u 
now,  ami  our  patrons  will  not  say  >  Yes,  it  is  beautiful, 
but  they  will  fade  in  time.' 

"  Now  a  word  about  uurbo'i  work  in  hot  weather.  In 
the  hottest  weather  of  the  last  two  years,  besilea  oar  own 
portrait  work,  we  have  done  two  jobs  for  book  illuatrationa, 
one  of  seven  thousand  and  one  of  three  thoi.Band  prints, 
and  the  failures  were  not  three  per  cent.  Would  yon 
have  made  lesa  failures  in  silver  than  we  did  in  carbon? 
In  dull,  dark  weather  we  have  printed  twenty  prints  from 
one  negative,  while  in  silver  the  most  we  could  have 
done  would  have  been  four  or  live  prints. 

"Id  my  opinion  the  man  or  boy  who  ho^  an  oppor- 
tunity to  practise  carbon  printing,  aud  neglects  to  do  W, 
stands  in  his  own  light,  and  fearfully  so,  too. 

''In  my  opinion,  the  photographer  who  makes  large 
work  from  life  or  copies,  finishing  the  same  in  4rsyon  or 
Indiaink,  aud  does  not  print  the  sama  in  c^trbon,  makea 
the  worst  mistake  he  ever  made  if  be  intends  to  do  a  por- 
trait business  for  tho  next  ten  years.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  not  spasmodic  or  brought  on  by  .\i.  Lambert 
or  any  other  parties,  but  from  years  of  study  and 
eiperiment. 

"  1  bought  M.  Lambert's  patents,  and  while  he  was  at 
our  place  of  busiuess  I  learned  enough  to  pay  the  license 
fee,  if  the  patents  are  not  worth  the  pnper  they  are  written 
upon.  To  meet  a  man  who  has  straggled  throagh  the 
same  dllBculties  you  have  bad,  and  ez^han|<e  tbonghts 
hnd  ideas,  is  often  moat  and  drink  to  a  hungry  mind. 
For  one,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  amount  received." 


VIOLET  LIGHT— A  HOME  WRINKLB. 

BY   J.    CHAMHON    BRADSHAW. 

I  CA.f  SOT  refrain  from  adding  my  mite  to  the  controversy 
which  ho-s  been  taking  place  upon  the  above  subject  for  M 
long,  half  of  which  is,  1  think,  at  any  rate,  lost  time. 
Although  I  think  oiu  photographic  papers  have  b«ea 
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giving  HI  ratbar  too  mach  American  news  lately,  ;e(  I  ] 
must  an;  that  I  agree  witb  the  Saeiitific  Amerleai),  quoted 
in  your  last  Uiue,  wbereia  it  states  that  light  which  has 
passed  through  violet  glaas  is  in  nowise  different  frooi 
white  ligbr,  only  reduced  in  power.  But  I  have  thought 
for  Bome  time  that  this  knowledge  might  be  made  very 
■erviceable. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  photographers 
bare  had  complunts  from  certain  sitters  that  "  the  light 
was  too  brilliant,"  that  '>  it  mode  them  feel  inclined  to  shnt 
their  eyes,  or  frown."  Now,  if  this  is  due  to  the  yellow 
raya— and  I  thint  it  is— it  would  be  a-  very  easy  DMtter  to 
have  a  number  of  squares  of  violet  glass  set  in  a  moaabU 
/ninte  under  Death  the  usual  gl«sg  roof  of  the  studio;  and 
whenever  a  sitter  of  this  sort  had  to  be  operated  upon,  to 
move  the  violet  glass  to  any  portion  of  the  studio  required, 
which  frame  could  be  movad  out  of  the  way  when  done 
with.     Try  it,  as  our  transatlantic  wriakler  says, 

By-the-way,  those  wrinkles  were  amusing,  and  go  to 
prove  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  aun,"  DOt  even 
that  "  wrinkle  "  for  copying  prints  through  glass.  I  have 
known  that  to  be  in  general  use  for  the  last  twelve  or 
fltteen  years ;  but  it  may  have  been  in  use  longer.  I  am 
but  a  yoDQg  man.  And  the  other  "  wrinkle,"  for  albu- 
meniiing  plates,  I  believe  has  been  in  general  use  for  a 
year  or  two  ;  at  any  rate,  ic  has  been  so  among  the  photO' 

Sraphers  I  have  tbe  pleasure  of  knowing.  Stili  I  have  nt 
Dubt  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  know  these 
things  even  yet,  and  therefore  their  publication  in  yoar 
eolamuB  will  give  them  auother  chance,  undoubtedly.  As 
the  writer  says,  "they  are  very  aimple."  1  hope  the 
truis&tlantic  papers  will  copy. 


But  there  is  yet  a  matter  I  would  speik  upon  in  regard 
}  the  quadtioQ  of  mciclala.  There  are  some  of  Uj  cho  do 
ot  wait  until  we  can  earn  or  deserve  them  \  and  it  is  this 
hich  will  make  the  winning  of  them  ''  not  worth  the 
uAudle."  I  allude  to  photographers  exhibiting  in  their 
windows  medals  awarded  to  other  raaa,  and  haiiijhl  from 
One  case  I  could  point  to  where  four  medils  are 
mounted  on  velvet,  framed  and  exfaibitod,  and  1  could 
tell  the  source  from  wheals  they  cama.  Sapposiug  at  the 
late  Edinbuigh  Eihibitioo,  for  instance,  I  had  awarded  to 
me  a  medal  for  real  and  inCrinaic  murit,  and,  with  pardonable 
pride,  plseed  it  in  my  wiudow,  aai  my  butinajs  wa^ situated 
la  the  same  street  as  that  of  the  man  with  the  four  medals 
not  won  by  himself.  The  public,  not  knowing  the  two 
{circumstances,  would  say,  "  Ahl  Signer  So-aad-So  is  four 
to  one  against  you."  Why,  I  should  be  tempted  to  throw 
my  medal  into  the  sea. —  Toa  Don. 


MEDALS  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 
Bu, — Un  question  ably   some   good   or   definite  reti 
achieved  by  sihibiton  when  medals   are  awarded  I 


ninstructoriu 
n  my  capacity 
me  a  grand 
I  do  not  iii 
s  apparently 


Now,  in  regard  to  the  last  eibibition  in  Pall  Mall,  what 
reward,  comfort,  or  satisfaction  was  given  to  anyoue  1 
Uuch  tronble,  time,  and  some  expense  were  inclined  in 
preparing  and  sending  tbe  various  specimens ;  and,  at  thu 
closing  of  the  exhibition,  each  exhibitor  might  ask  himself, 
what  good  have  I  received?     There  might  have  been  all  ttlu 

i'nst  criticism,  but  seme  unfair,  some  iujudioious,  somo 
ralish  a  la  "the  largest  circulation  in  the  world.*' 
Entice  satisfaction  to  anyone  there  was  none. 

Tbe  man  who  sent  work  of  inferior  sort  could  say,  like 
him  who  seot  bettor,  "I  exhibited  at  Poll  Mall."  They 
both,  so  far,  stand  on  a  dead  lavel.  An  annual  exhibition 
of  photographs  is  diatinctlj  different  to  such  an  eibibition 
of  pictuirs  as  the  Buyal  Academy.  Artists  who  send  to  thij 
latter  have  a  dnfiued  purpose,  and  expect  a  definite  leault. 

Bealitetbu  idea  of  an  annDal  exhibition  of  pictures  wheru 
artists  have  no  power  of  selling  their  exhibits,  but  must 
rest  content  with  tbe  faint  comfort  gleaned  from  tbe  criti- 
cisms of  the  press!  I  imagine  if  that  were  made  the  rule  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy,  the  hanging  committee,  at  the  time  of 
tbe  next  intended  exhibition,  would  have  no  pictures  to 
hang  at  all, 

Ttie  motives  of  an  artist  sending  his  pictures  there 
firstly,  that  they  should  ba  admired,  and  lastly,  that  they 
should  be  sold.      PbotOR  rap  hers,  like  artists— [  should  say 
photograpfaic  artists— like  painters,  are  made  up  of  flesh 
and  blooil  and  bono  and  sinew,  and  have  tbe  same  ambition 
desires,  and  wpakness  for  tbe  substantial.     Therefore,  if  yoi 
holdout  tolhtm  apiize- onethati.taneibIe.tbattljey  caD 
■ee  and  feel— they  will  gud  up  their  loins,  enter  the  arena, 
go  m  to  win.      If  you  offer  a  medal,  you  offer  an  indi 
ment,  a  greater  number  will  exhibit,  and  those  who  do  will 
■m  anre  to  aim  high. 


RAPIDITY  IN  CABBON  PBINTINQ. 

Sir, — I  detest  having  to  answer  anonymous  oorcespon- 

dents.      I  like  to  know   who  it  is  to  whom  I   am  to  give 

information — which   I  am  always  most   happy   to  do,  if  I 

oan — ax  witb  whom  1  am  to  wage  battle. 

1  am  quitra  novice, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  at 
thecaseot  the  Lambertype  process.     I 
OS   a  juvenile    boxer,    "II.    W."   h 
opening  to  learn  bow  to  hit  hard  in  the  dark, 
my  adversary,  but  I   know  he  is  there,  and   i 
destitute  of  science.     So  here  goes. 

Can   "  H.   W."   read?      If  so,  why   does   he   say   "five 

minutes  past  eleven,"  when  he  can  see,  plainly  printed,  in 

your   issue   of  the   2od   inst.,  "five  minutes   to   elevoo"? 

Again,   he  says  "  sixty -seven  minutes,"   whereas  it  ought 

— I — .!_   .„    k.  --yantj-seven   minutes,    or   one  hour  and 

Agsin,  quoting   me,  be  says,  "  he  saw 

Mr.  Witoomb  print  (A«e  pnrirai;*  (one  of  which  look   three 

and  a-balf  tints  to  expose)   in  carbon,"  Ac.       If   he  or  any 

|.|j^    one  else  will  refer  to  tbe  same  letter,  he  will  Gud  that  1  said 

thing  of  the  sort.     I  Slid  that  these  portraits  (negatives) 

tre  taken  before  the  operations  commenced  on  my  own  two 

negatives,  which  were  the  subjects   of  trial,  and    were   not 

eady  to  ba  exposed  at  tbe  same  time.      If  I  may  repeat,  I 

laid,  "  I  saw  my  own   negatives  "  (not  the  portraits)  "  put 

nlo  the  pressure  frames,"  &c.      I  dg  not  think  anything 

coo  Id  be  clearer. 

A^aiu,  caa   "  11.   W."   be  a  liuensee  of  tbe   Lambertype 
and  chromotype  processes?      If  not,   n<~    -       '       ' 
darkness,  and  it  Is  not  likely  that  be  w 
,1  he  has  purchased  bis  full  license. 

^furring  again   to  "  U.   W.'s"   last  clause,  has  he  read 

Witcumb's  letter  in  one  of  your  previous  issues  (I  think 

about  December  1st  or  8:h],  in  which  he  gives  full  informa- 

n  about  bis  queries?     It  is  clear  to  me,  having  had  only 

9  lesson,  ao  to  say,  that   "II.  W."  knows  nothing   about 

and  if  he  does  not  read  a  little  better  and  mi>TU  carefully, 

he  will  not  get  on  with  his  manipulations,  aotl   be  had 

better  go  to  the  Autotype  Company  to  be  taught.       Mr. 

'"■"  umb  is  prepared  to  prove,  any  day,  that  he  can  repeat 

he  did  in  my  piesencu  before  any  witnesses.     I'lie  best 

plan  would  be  for  "  II.  W.,"  if  he  doubts  my  statement,  to 

bring  one  or  more  of  his  own  negatives  (ai  1  cfidj,  see  it 

Eut  into  the  pressure  frame,  aud  then  await  the  result.  If 
e  gave  the  negative  iuto  Ur.  Witomb's  hands  about  noon, 
be  might  possibly  have  time  to  order  aai  uat  his  luncheon 
before  he  lound  a  print  ready  for  him. 

I   believe   Mr.    Witcomb   will   shortly  reveal  something 
more  astonishing  than  aaything  ha  has  hitherto  done. 
If  "  U.   W  "  is  only   an    Autotype    licensee,  be  cannot 
p^t  to  know  or  be  informed  of  the  peifecteJ  processes. — 


aolighteued 


i  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

PS. — I  must  lor  (be  future  decline  atuwering  any  letter 
from  nnoDjmou  oomapoodents 
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I  forward  joa  (iF  yoa  will  scoapt  it)  «  fellow  copy  of  o 
of  the  priaU  doDs  la  odd  hoar  Bnil  nTaateeo  minntei. — 
ffarniam  Cliff,  Saluhirg,  March  lOrt,  T.  P. 

[The  print  forw&rded  ia  in  every  way  a  perfect  one. — En.] 

COLOUR  OF  CARBON  PRINTS. 

Sib. — There  have  fama  nnmiatalublj  lodication*  of  lat^ 
of  the  aim  to  prodnce  a  curionn  and  inonatroai  kind  ol 
monopoly.  The  licenMre  of  M.  Lambert  nem  to  arrogntt 
to  themnelvee  the  espeaial  right  not  simply  Co  nse  (h<- 
pateatB  for  which  they  have  paid,  bat  the  eiclnBire  lighl 
to  the  beet  inforoialioD  aa  to  the  tacoem'ai  practice  o\ 
oatbon  printing.  Mo*t  of  them  are  chary  of  oommnai- 
catJDg  information,  and,  what  ii  vorae,  they  are  indignanl 
whan  men  of  liberal  heart,  despiaiag  thia  petty  excluaive- 
ueaa,  do  pabliah  iaformation.  There  baa,  I  am  informed, 
been  a  moathty  jonrnal  eatabliehed  for  the  eapecial  adTantage 
of  these  licenieee,  to  be  circulated  amongat  them  privately ! 
And  I  muat  coofeai  that  I  am  aHtoaiahed  beyond  meaanre 
that  the  Autotype  Company  ahonld  lend  themialvea  to 
BOoh  a  ahort^eighted  narrownea*.  It  mast  be  to  theii 
adyaotage  to  extend  the  practice  of  carbon  priutiDg ;  wbilal 
tbii  Btep  is  manifestly  calculated,  if  it  ia  not  abaolately 
intended,  to  reicnct  its  practice. 

It  appeara  to  ma  that  the  chroiootypiata  ItaTs  certain 
defined  privilegea  with  which  they  Bhonld  be  ooatent. 
They  hare  the  right  to  nae  Lambert's  palenta,  whaterer 
tbeae  may  be,  and,  if  the  patents  are  good,  there  need  be 
DO  aecreoy  ;  and  tbey  have  the  right  to  be  anpplied  with 
a  special  tisane.  My  object  just  now  ii  to  orge  npon  all 
carbon  printers  who  are  not  of  the  Limbertype  ring  to  avoid 
all  resemblance,  to  the  colour  eapeoially,  affected  in 
"  ohromotypy."  Leave  it  to  the  exclusive  ring.  The 
coloar  ia  not  realty  good  in  any  sense,  and  would  never 
be  aeleoted  by  an  artist  ai  the  colour  in  which  to  produce 
a  monochrome.  The  reason  for  its  SBlection,  ao  far  aa  I 
can  see,  is  ita  resemblance  to  the  ooloar  of  a  gold-toned 
ulver  print,  a  colour  which  baa  received  currency  in  phota- 
Kiaphy  not  becanse  it  ia  the  moat  artistio  sa  a  monochrome, 
but  becanee  it  was  the  moat  pleasing  tint  wbicb  could  be 
□niformly  obtained  ia  the  ordinary  prooeas  of  ailver  printing. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  mocochronie  painted 
in  that  colonr  by  an  artist  who  had  his  pigments  to  (eleot. 
Sepia,  bistre,  and  Indian- ink  are  the  colon ra  nanally 
emplayed,  and  occasionally  red  chalk  for  portraits. 

Would  it  not  be  mnch  better  to  produce  oaibon  printa  in 
a  riob  brown,  or  a  rich  warm  black  f  These  are  colours 
available  to  all,  without  trenching  on  the  colour  which  is 
aaaumed  to  belong  to  the  Lambertype  lioensees.  The 
Antotype  Company  oonld  have  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
tisrae  of  auch  colonr  ;  nor  conid  any  of  tba  mauuracturers 
of  whom  rumour  speaks  as  about  to  commence  tbe  supply 
of  tissue,  now  that  tbe  patent  for  its  mauufacture  is  about 

Let  me,  in  ooncluaion,  thank  Mr.  A.  Wellealey  Turner, 
Hr.  Witcomb,  and  the  other  wrllera  in  yont  oolnmua  who 
have  freely  communicated  their  experience,  disregarding  tbe 
— tty  natrow  spirit  of  others,  some  of  whom  have  aforetime 

idly  paraded  their  liberality. — Yours, 

A  Ca*bos  Wohxib. 


a; 


HEALTH  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Dear  Mr.   Editor,— Do  I  look    like  a 


upon  that  which  ia  drawn  in  the  liEW3  of  Jftnu«ry"26th, 
under  the  title  of  "Health  of  Photographers."  Is  it 
within  the  bonnda  of  supposition,  I  ask  you,  that  I  could 
not  get  away  with  a  plate  of  good  old  English  roast  beef, 
and  a  slice  of  plum  pudding  thrown  in  V  It  yon  think  ao, 
just  order  them  to  be  set  before  me,  and  then  judge  for 
yourself  tbe  probial  state  of  my  health  I  And  all  thia 
from  a  practioal  operator  who  haa  spent  at  leaat  a  score 
7»ars  in  the  dark  room,  and  gone  throngfa  every  phtae 


of  tbe  busineaa  for  thirty>ux  long  yaara.  Since  my  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  the  Daguerreotype,  I  suppose  I 
nave  iubaled  enough  mercury  to  make  a  shining  mirror 
for  others  to  reflect  from,  and  if  it  could  be  possible 
for  a  chemist  to  extract  tbe  chemicals  and  compounds 
that  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  my  dark- 
room, be  might  get  enough  ether,  alcohol,  cyanide,  iodine, 
t{old,  ailver,  bichloride  of  mercury,  bromides  and 
chlorides,  acids,  and  other  chemicala  of  minor  note,  to 
open  a  small  stock  depdl  at  a  small  cost.  I  admit,  a 
practical  operator  is  apt  to  get  hia  till  of  auch  thinga,  it  ha 
is  not  very  carefal,  that  might  over-develop  him ;  yet 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  neutralizing  the  had  effects  of 
auch  compounds  by  seeing  to  the  ventilation  of  the  dark- 
room, ana  having  it  in  such  a  position  as  that  the  freah 
air  can  at  all  times  have  access  to  it.  Tbe  photographic 
gallery,  especially  tbe  dark  room,  is  not  the  moat  desir- 
able place  to  keep  the  system  healthy ;  yet,  with  a  little 
care  aud  attention,  you  may  keep  in  as  good  condition  as 
regards  health,  as  in  almost  any  other  business.  A  few 
hints  from  me  with  your  permiasiou,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  tu  young  heads,  or  even  to  some  older  ones. 

First,  always  have  a  window  in  your  dark-room,  if  at  all 

Sossible,  that  opens  oat  into  the  air.  I  have  seen  many 
ark-rooms  with  light  admitted  through  windows  into  the 
akylight  or  operaun^  rooms.  Such  rooms  are  always 
uuhealthy,  and,  in  time,  will  break  down  the  best  and 
strongest  constitution  of  any  operator.  Fresh  air  is  the 
moat  important  point  to  be  gamed  to  secure  health  and 
retain  it.  Next,  never  mix  your  chemicals  in  your  dark- 
room if  they  will  admit  of  being  mixed  out  of  it. 
Never  let  the  current  or  draught  of  air  in  your  dark-room 
strike  any  of  your  chemicals  before  it  does  yourself. 
For  instance:  how  often  have  I  seen  operators  coat 
their  plates  holding  them  up  between  themselvea  and 
the  light,  little  thinking  by  that  means  tbe  draught 
from  the  window  caused  them  to  inhale  the  poisonous 
vapours  of  tbe  collodion  I  Another  bad  practice  is 
cleaning  the  fingers  with  cyanide  between  the  light 
and  tbe  sink  ;  even  if  the  wiudow  is  not  open,  the  fumes 
generate  through  the  room,  which  is  alow  death  to  the 
inhaler,andoftenproduceB  that  sickly  feeling  at  thestomach 
and  dizziness  in  the  bead  which  nearly  all  experience  who 
use  iL  I  have  been  there.*  After  handling  cyauide,  or 
cleaning  the  hands  with  it,  rinse  them  off  with  a  little  of 
your  iron  developer,  and  it  will  ueutraliie  any  of  tbe  trace* 
of  cyanide  that  may  be  left  on  your  hands.  Leave  your 
darkroom  window  open  at  night,  both  winter  snd  summer- 
little  in  winter  will  do — so  that  the  poisonous  fumes  of 
the  chemicals  will  be  neutralized  by  morning.  Never 
leave  lamps  of  cyanide  lying  round  your  dark  room. 
Keep  all  your  chemical  bottles  tightly  corked,  and  keep 
none  to  your  dark  room  except  what  you  really  need. 
Make  a  prutice  of  mopping,  wiping,  or  sprinkling  your 
dark  room  occasionally,  as  it  will  tend  to  purify  it.  Never 
take  a  nap  in  your  dark  room  hy  any  meana.  Exercise  in 
tbe  open  air  as  much  aa  poasible  af  lec  working  hours,  even 
if  yon  are  tired  (that  is,  tbosa  who  are  conQued  very  much 
in  day  time);  itwill  tend  to  refresh  the  system.  In  summer, 
if  at  all  practicable,  and  your  pocket  can  stand  the  pres- 
sure, take  a  respite  for  a  month  irom  the  cares  of  busineaa — 
and  yon  do  not  know  [those  who  have  not  tried  it)  how 
good  you  will  feel  even  if  it  be  but  for  a  few  days— aniL 
take  my  word  for  it,  many  of  you  will  be  haaUby,  fat,  and 
jolly,  as  I  am  now  at  just  threescore  years  of  age.  So 
■  imrlof  nnfl  ot  our  exianloii  to  ■  «iDtrr  tosa  In  ttas  aiildla  or 

_  iiBotir  vai  froEO  loro;  but  tboQnt  thlof  vedld  reooll^otvu,  Ur.  OjaDldfl 
aoJr«d  u.  uid  IF  Ur.  DTOIopar  hul  not  bean  haailf,  moit  iltt\T  vo  ihoiUd 


old  tii«o4  Hrpo  few  aapport.    Ia  daval^if  asiaUTM 
■a,  and  wf  Inttad  t*  idek  t«  Mb  la  th«  tatm. 
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Bee  to  itv  ere  it  be  too  late,  for  health  is  the  greatest  boon 
of  our  life ;  when  we  have  that  we  enjoy  all  things  else  in 
proportion,  even  to  following  and  practising  the  beautiful 
art  of  catching  shadows  ere  they  fade. — Most  respectfully, 

J.  H.  PrrzGiBBON. 


^^^^^ 

Fhotooiuphig  Socibtv  of  Grbat  Britain. 
Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  ISth 
insL,  in  the  Water  Colour  Gallery,  Pall  Mall.     Mr.  J.  OLAiSHn, 
F.B.S.,  occupied  the  chair.    The  minutes  of  a  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  S FILLER  then  read  a  brief  paper  to  open  the  discussion 
upon  the  Nitrate  3ath  :  its  Defects,  and  the  Bemedies.  He  des- 
cribed the  results  he  had  obtained  from  examining  the  precipitates 
forwarded  to  him  by  Mr.  York  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton,  of  the 
Autotype  Company.  The  latter  gentleman  always  added  cyanide 
of  potassium  to  his  bath ;  he  found  cyanide  of  silver  in  the  deposits. 
Besides  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  which  he  had  expected 
to  find  precipitated  from  supersaturate  i  baths,  he  had  also  found 
sulphate  of  silver.  Tbe  presence  of  this  salt,  as  a  cause  of  pin- 
holes, explained  the  action  of  the  remedy  proposed  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  which  proved  effective.  He  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  he  had  ascertained,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson  since  he  arrived  this  evening,  that  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel 
originally  proposed  this  remedy,  which,  of  course,  wherever  sul- 

Shate  of  silver  was  present,  would  prove  efficient.  Sulphur 
oubtless  found  its  way  into  the  nitrate  bath  from  various  sources, 
the  chief  of  which  was  probably  the  impurity  of  the  iodide  of 
potash  used  in  the  collodion,  sulphate  of  potash  being  a  common 
impurity.  The  nitrate  of  silver  used  by  photographtrs  was  often 
made  from  reduced  residues,  which  would  almost  invariably  con- 
tain traces  of  sulphur.  He  had  not  found  fulminating  silver  in 
the  precipitates,  as  Mr.  Warnerke  had  done,  nor  had  he  found 
ozatites,  or  other,  salts  of  silver. 

Mr.  Wbautos  Sdcpson,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  said  that 
he  did  not  remember  any  details  of  importance  bevond  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Vogel  had,  about  ten  years  agt),  suggested  the  use  of  a 
baryta  salt  as  a  cure  for  pinholes. 

OoL.  Stoart  Wortlry  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  sent  the 
following  remarks,  which  he  had  intended  to  have  made  : — ^<  The 
bottle  I  pr'^duce  before  you  to-night  contains  an  ethereal  solution 
of  nitrate  of  uranium,  which  has  been  exposei  for  a  short  tame 
to  the  action  of  light.  The  action  of  light  upon  this  solution 
throws  down  a  deposit  of  urano-uranic  oxide,  leaving  the  super- 
natant liquid  in  the  proper  state  either  to  be  added  direct  to  the 
collodion,  or,  after  the  salt  has  been  crystallized  thereout,  the  salt 
will  be  in  a  fit  state  for  adding  to  the  nitrate  bath.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  unnecessary  chemical  details,  and  will  therefore 
simply  state  that  if  commercial  nitrate  of  uranium  is  added  to  the 
silver  bath,  the  bath  is  injured  rather  than  improved,  while  if  the 
purified  salt  is  added  a  coasiderable  increase  of  sensitiveness  is  the 
immediate  result.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  I  first  pro- 
posed the  addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  silver  bath  for 
wet  work,  it  unfortunately  attracted  the  attention  of  a  photo- 
grapher who  made  trial  of  the  process  in  ignorance  of  the 
qualities  of  the  salt  with  which  he  was  working,  and  also,  appa- 
rently, in  ignorance  that  both  Herr  Wothly  and  myself  had 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  purifying  the  commercial  salt  previous 
to  using  it.  The  photographer  in  question  added  the  commercial 
salt  direct  to  his  bath ;  hence  hii  failure  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  nitrate  of  uranium  added  to  the  ordinary  silver  bath.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  Mr.  Peters  and  other  gentleman  approached  the 
subject,  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  knowledge  and  thought  that 
were  not  shown  in  the  work  of  the  before-mentioned  photo- 
grapher, and  a  lecord  of  their  success  having  been  published 
in  the  Photographic  News,  the  process  is  now  gradually 
coming  into  use,  aud  from  many  letters  that  1  have  received 
appears  to  be  looked  upon  with  favour.  This  may  probably  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a  subject  which  frequently 
crops  up  in  photographic  discussions,  namely,  the  relative  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  wet  and  dry  processes  ;  and  as  I  have  made  a  very 
large  number  of  comparative  experiments  on  this  point  during  the 
past  few  years,  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
matter.  We  see  sometimes  statements  that  certain  dry  processes 
are  two  and  even  three  times  as  sensitive  as  the  wet,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  confirm  such  a  statement.  On  the  contrary, 
though  a  dry  plate  can  be  made  slightly  more  sensitive  than  a' 


wet  plate,  as  prepared  by  the  ordinary  processes  in  use,  if  an  extra 
sensitive  wet  process  is  used,  such  as  a  heavily  bromized  collodion, 
sensitized  in  a  uranium  and  silver  bath,  the  dry  p.late  can  no 
longer  keep  up  its  superiority.  It  would  in  my  opinion  be  most 
interesting  were  the  Photographic  Society  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  investigate  this  subject  of  relative  sensitiveness.  It  would  of 
course  be  necessary  to  keep  to  published  processes,  as  it  would  not 
be  of  interest  to  the  general  body  of  members  for  secret  formulss 
to  be  brought  into  the  competition. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bedford  asked  if  there  was  any  wisdom  in  using 
nitrate  of  baryta.  Until  its  use  had  become  somewhat  common 
such  heavy  deposits  in  the  nitrate  bath  were  unknown.     He  had 

{>repared  some  nitrate  from  reduced  silver  residues,  and  by  se- 
ecting  the  largest- of  the  first  crop  of  crystals  he  thought  he 
avoided  sulphate  of  silver. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Patnb,  of  Aylesbury,  said  Mr.  Spiller  had  referred 
to  the  use  of  cyanide  in  the  silver  bath  as  a  comparative  novelty. 
He  remembered  that  something  like  twelve  years  ago  he  acci- 
dentally added  some  cyanide,  with  beneficial  resiUts.  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson  would  doubtless  remember  that  he  sent  him  the  details 
at  the  time,  and  that  he  replied  that  an  accidental  or  empirical 
addition  of  the  kind  not  unfrequently  proved  useful,  even  where 
no  theoretical  explanation  seemed  applicable.  Mr.  Payne  went 
on  to  describe  a  case  in  which  a  bronze  penny  accidentally  fell 
into  the  bath,  which,  however,  after  filtermg,  worked  admirably. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  as  the  able  gentleman  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Spiller  was  not  present,  he  would,  in  his  name,  as  well  as  for 
himself,  make  one  or  two  remarks.  In  their  experience  at  the 
Autetype  Works,  pinholes  were  always  the  result  of  those  small 
crystals  visibly  present,  and  which  were  doubtless  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  silver,  or  some  other  salt  of  silver  which  should  not  be 
there.  So  netimes  ^hey  found  that  simple  filtration  would  remove 
these  crystals,  but  not  for  long.  He  had  an  impression  that  their 
origin  was  often  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  imperfectly 
washed  pyroxylihe  ;  and  thought  that  if  a  salt  of  barium — say  the 
chloride— were  added  to  the  last  washing  water  used  when  the 
pyroxyline  was  made,  that  this  would  prevent  the  formation 
of  crystals  of  sulphate  in  the  bath.  As  regarded  cyanide,  they 
always  used  it  in  the  bath,  believing  it  gave  better  results  when 
10  treated.  In  making  a  bath,  they  used  common  tap  water.  To 
this  they  added  about  one- tenth  of  its  bulk  of  old  bath  solution, 
and  exposed  the  whole  to  light  and  air.  They  then  added  nitrate 
of  silver  to  make  up  the  strength,  and  sufficient  pure  recrystallized 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  produce  a  slight  cloudiness.  It  did  not 
need  iodizing,  for  it  contained  a  portion  of  old  bath.  Of  course 
eld  solutions  would  still  accumulate  on  their  hands,  and  these  they 
evaporated  and  recrystallized,  and  carefully  washed  the  crystals. 
Baryta  had  not  proved  useful  in  their  hands.  On  the  whole,  they 
found  the  nitrate  bath  easy  to  make,  and  not  difficult  to  keep  in 
order. 

Mr.  Blanchard  felt  it  right  to  say  that  as  he  was  with 
Mr.  Peters  when  the  experiments  were  made  with  uranium  in 
the  bath,  it  did  not  increase  sensitiveness, as  Col.  ^Vortley  thought ; 
it  rather  retarded ;  but  it  did  improve  the  colour  of  the  negatives. 
Begirding  the  nitrate  bath  generally,  he  had  great  faith  in  simple 
water  and  nitrate  of  silver  without  anything  else.  He  detailed 
an  experiment  in  which  he  improvised  a  new  bath  of  simple  water 
and  nitrate  of  silver  to  work  against  a  bath  treated  by  a  secret 
process  which  was  offered  for  sale.  His  simple  bath  proved  much 
the  best.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  were  both 
present,  and  could  bear  testimony  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Wbrob  said  he  had  no  intention  of  speaking,  but  as  he 
was  referred  to  by  Col.  Wortley  as  an  ignorant  photographer,  he 
would  simply  remark  that,  having  tried  the  Coloners  suggestion, 
he  published  the  details  exactly  as  they  occurred.  He  was  sub- 
sequently told  that  he  should  have  tried,  especially,  purified 
nitrate  of  uranium,  and  had  done  so,  and  found  no  increased 
sensitiveness  whatever. 

Mr.  England,  like  Mr.  Blanchard,  had  great  faith  in  simple 
water  and  silver.  He  liked  to  sun  the  solution  after  it  was  mixed, 
as  he  generally  found  that  this  eliminated  some  trace  of  impurity 
which  had  been  present. 

Captain  Abnbt  said  that  his  name  had  often  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  wretched  uranium  controversy.  He  had  used 
it  in  the  bath,  but  found  no  advantage  in  it  for  the  wet  process  ; 
but  in  the  dry  process  it  undoubtedly  gave  greater  secsitiveness. 
Regarding  sulphate  of  silver,  he  feared  that  sulphuric  acid  left  in 
the  pyroxyline  was  not  uncommon.  Wherever  the  deep  orown 
colour  was  struck  as  soon  as  the  collodion  was  mixed,  it  was 
probably  due  to  this  acid. 

Mr.  WBROB  knew  nothing  of  the  effect  of  uranium  in  dry  plates 
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It  was  solely  in  relation  to  its  effect  in  the  wet  process  that  he 
had  reported. 

Mr.  York  read  a  paper  describing  his  experiences  with  pin- 
holes. 

After  some  conversational  remarks  on  falminating  silver, 

Mr.  Spiller,  replying  to  Mr.  Pavne*s  question,  said  that  the 
action  of  the  penny  on  the  silver  solution  would  be  to  throw 
down  some  metallic  silver,  and  form  a  little  nitrate  of  copper  ; 
and  it  was  possible  that  if  a  bath  were  in  a  condition  having  a 
tendency  to  fog  this  might  improve  it. 

A  Gentleman  who  had  spent  some  time  in  New  Zealand 
narrated  some  experiences.  He  had  at  times  been  able  to  get  no 
nitrate  of  silver  but  ordinary  caustic,  and  had  got  good  work. 
He  preferred  water  from  a  granite  rock  to  make  the  silver  bath 
with  when  he  could  get  it. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  advantages  of  rain-water  after 
the  first  shower  had  cleansed  the  atmosphere.  He  then  proposed 
that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be  given  to  Mr.  England, 
the  Autotype  Company,  Mr.  Bedford,  Mrs.  Payne,  and  others, 
for  their  contributions  towards  covering  the  walls  of  the  room. 
The  pictures  of  the  water-colour  artists  having  been  removed 
left  the  walls  bare-looking,  and  a  number  of  members  had  contri- 
buted pictures  to  obviate  this.  The  president,  Mr.  Glaisher,  had 
sent  fitty  very  fine  large  prints  of  ferns,  which  he  had  produced 
twenty  years  ago.  These  were  fine  prints,  and  in  excellent 
condition. 

'  Captain  Vbrnet  was  proceeding  to  propose  that  an  album 
should  be  kept  for  Society  pictures,  when 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  no  motion  of  the  kind  was 
admissible  at  an  ordinary  meeting.  A  letter  should  be  sent  to 
the  council. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  the  Chairman  calling  especial 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  on  the  first 
Tuesday,  not  the  second  Tuesday,  in  the  month.  The  meeting 
would  be  on  the  evening  of  April  3rd,  Easter  Tuesday. 

Edinbitbqh  Photographic  Society. 
Aw  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew   Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,   the  7th  inst.,  Mr. 
LissBLs,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  Messrs.  James  Forbes,  Crooke,  John  Crichton,  W.  B.  Mit- 
chell, Archibald  Bobeitson,  Punres,  and  Kirk  were  admitted 
ordinanr  members. 

Mr.  James  Crighton  then  read  a  paper  entitled  *'Onr  Out- 
door Meetines  "  (see  page  122). 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  said  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  much 
pleasure.  He  had  some  experience  of  the  outndoor  meetings,  and 
thought  they  were  a  feature  of  the  Society  that  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  nothing  left  undone  that 
would  draw  ont  the  members.  He  noticed  that  those  meetings 
were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  certain  of  the  ordinary  meetineg 
during  the  summer  months,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  was  the 
custom  to  transact  business  at  such  meetings,  as  if  so,  it  might  be 
that  matters  of  much  importance  would  be  decided  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  NicoL  replied  that  for  a  number  of  years  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  members  at  the  out-door  meetings  to  constitnte 
themselves  into  an  ordinary  meeting,  and  transact  any  business 
that  might  require  attending  to  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
election  of  candidates  for  membership,  almost  nothmg  else  was 
ever  done.  He  thought  it  might  in  the  future,  as  it  had  in  the 
past,  be  safely  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  members  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  such  meetings,  to  do  only  such  business  as 
might  turn  up  that  could  not  be  allowed  to  be  over  till  October. 

Mr.  DoBBiE  had  always  found  a  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
places  at  which  to  hold  the  out-door  meetings,  and  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  the  members  generally  would  send  suggestions 
to  the  committee  to  assist  them  in  making  arrangements.  Unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  his  business  engagements  prevented  him 
getting  to  as  many  of  those  meetings  as  he  would  like,  but  from 
his  experience  of  those  he  had  attended  he  could  assure  the 
members  that  they  were  very  enjoyable. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  very  glad  that  Mr.  Crighton  had  brought 
forward  the  question  of  out-door  meetings  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  as  he  was  sure  that  members  only  required  to  be  in- 
duced to  attend  one  to  secure  their  presence  at  all.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  matter  of  importance  to  select  suitable  places  of  meeting, 
and  equally  important  to  have  arranged  as  far  as  possible  the 
order  in  which  the  pictures  should  be  tiien,  as,  generally  ipeiUung, 
there  was  some  particular  hoar  at  which  eodi  yiew  coold  be 


better  photographed  than  at  any  other.  If  the  ont -door  com- 
mittee could  previously  visit  the  |^roand,  and  arrange  as  to  time 
and  place,  much  valuable  time  might  be  saved. 

Mr.  Sinclair  highly  approved  of  the  proposed  method  of  in- 
creasing the  interest  attached  to  the  out-door  meetings,  and  gave 
notice  that  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  he  would  propose  that 
an  award  be  offered  for  the  best  pictures  taken  at  such  meetings, 
and  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  council  to  consider  and  report  as  to 
how  the  arrangement  should  be  carried  out. 

Dr.  NicoL  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would  move 
that  a  medal  bs  offered  for  the  best  paper  that  should  be  road 
before  the  Society  during  the  current  year. 

A  uu  nbjr  of  prints  contributed  by  Mdisrs.  Niiuiuo  and  Son 
were  th^n  ballotted  for,  and  the  President  intimated  that  at  the 
next*  m83ting  Mr.  Rodger,  of  St.  Andrew's,- would  read  a  paper, 
and  give  practicil  illustration  of  the  platinotype  process. 

Votej  of  thank«  were  giv^ea  to  Mr.  Crighton  and  Messrs.  Nimmo 
and  Son,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Socibtt. 
An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  Bradford,  on  Monda^,  the  Gth  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Wormald  in 
the  chair. 

The  iniuates  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  Ihe 
Society: -Mr.  Doar,  Bradford;  Messrs.  J.  W.  Sykes  and 
Jno.  Garrett,  Dewsbnry ;  and  Messrs.  L.  Abell  and  Turner, 
Leeds. 

Mr.  A.  Crab  TREE  then  gave  a  lantern  exhibition,  using  a  pair 
of  the  newest  lanterns  out.  A  good  assortment  of  slides  was 
«hown,  comprising  Continental,  American,  Irish,  and  a  few,  by 
some  of  the  members,  of  Yorkshire  scenery. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Crabtree  for  his  entertain- 
ment, and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Manchester  Photographic  Sogistt. 
A  social  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tbursday  evening, 
the  8th  inst.,  when  about  fifty  members  and  fnends  partook  of  an 
excellent  ^*  kniferand-fork  "  tea.  In  the  absence  of  the  [Resident 
through  domestic  affliction,  Mr.  Thomas  Heywood,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chidr. 
•    After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  W.  T.  Chadwiok  exhibited  and  described  a  new  form  of 
oxygen  generator  (in  our  next).  He  also  exhibited  some 
charming  little  views  by  Mr.  Woodbury  from  emulsion  negatives, 
and  mounted  by  Mr.  Woodbury's  new  comer  pieces  on  a  large 
card.  These  views  were  greatly  admired,  and  the  method  of 
mounting  generally  commended. 

Mr.  Frankland  exhibited  several  of  Mr.  Wendel  Holmes' 
stereoscopes,  which  were  quite  new  to  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present. 

The  walls  were  adorned  by  ten  large  ^about  twenty-four  by 
nineteen)  pictures  from  wet  collodion  negatives,  by  Mr.  Wormald, 
of  Leeds — very  fine  and  perfect  specimens  of  large  work,  and 
which  excited  considerable  interest.  The  walls  were  also  embel- 
lished by  ^  number  of  Mr.  Coote's  well-known  excellent  pictures. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  lantern  room,  where  Mr. 
Chadwick  had  a  pair  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  lime  light  sciopticons, 
and  exhibited  a  large  number  of  fine  views  kindly  sent  by  Mr. 
F.  York,  of  London,  for  the  occasion.  Several  dozens  of  pictores 
by  members  of  the  Society  were  also  shown. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  Chadwick,  Wormald, 
Woodbury,  Frankland,  and  Coote,  and  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
meetings  toe  Society  ever  held  was  adjourned. 


IfBil  in  tilt  9tu5io. 

Catalogue  of  Apparatus. —We  have  been  favoured  by 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  of  High  Holborn,  with  a  copy  of 
their  newly  issued  catalogue  of  photographic  apparatus,  which 
ccmtains  an  unusually  large  stock  of  lenses  by  the  best  makera 
at  reasonable  prices,  as  well  as  cameras  and  other  photographio 
appliances.  Photographers  wishing  to  extend  their  stook  of 
apparatus  will  do  well  to  consult  this  catalogue  before 
purchasing. 

Photographic     Rrpkoduction   of   Bamk-motbs.— Photo- 

Saphers  are  certainly  yery  olever  people.  The  most  recent 
it  that  they  seem  to  have  successfully  accomplished  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  bluo  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  ihe 
red  ones  of  some  of  the  Scotch  banks.    Both  red  and  blae  ha?e 
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(or  n  long  time  pnst  bean  <)ePDiecl  aufflcient  to  hatOe  bii{^Ii  pro- 
feeaora  of  the  hlncfc  art  oi  fltrivo  to  compete  wifb  tioTernmpnt 
end  bankpre  in  the  prndaction  of  Ihaie  valaalile  (IfKainentx. 
trhe  National  Bsok  at  Vienna  hn«,  howerar,  it  appeara.  )arplj 
benn  much  Imublod  with  forgeries  of  Ibe  fnoiitinr  cobalt'btii« 
tiolca  of  the  Preocb.  while  from  Scotlacd  Wit  b^ar  of  genuine 
bod  imitatina  nulpa  beiDK  pinned  logelber,  ^o  like  one  annlber 
4b  to  deceive  all  bat  the  mmt  experienced.  Tlie  colours  ar« 
liol,  of  courao.  ipptmlucM  by  tbe  camera  as  the;  appear  ti>  the 
Ayo,  for  the  snppoaod  safatj  in  Iho  employment  ol  blue  and  red 
Upon  bank-Dotea  was  that  tho  former  cornea  out  very  light  in  a 
pbotOKraph,  and  the  lalter  Tery  dark.  Poience  hna.  howfi' 
Fecenttf  ahown  thai  the  effect  nf  c  >loar  npoo  a  eenaitiTB  plate 
taaj  be  increaaed  and  diminished  at  vill.  A  Oerman  cbemiet 
has  plainl;  demonstrated  that  by  tinting  the  cDliodioa  atbd 
taking  a  pic'nra,  or  b;  employing  glnaa  plales  uf  difTerenl 
Oolnnra.  r<tijectB  may  be  Tividly  pbolocraphed  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  be  only  lainlly  depicted.  At  the 
Bank  of  France.  Btrane;o  to  «ay,  wbose  nnies  have  hetn 
Treely  copied,  there  ia  a  pbalngrnphic  eilablishment  where 
Kood  deal  of  neotnl  work  is  done  in  tbe  way  of  discovering 
brgertes,  <be  aharp  eye  of  tbe  camen  being  a  most  searching 
detective.  The  atightost  erasure  upon  the  rurface  of  a  cheqae, 
»r  tbe  alteration  of  a  figure  which  is  impereeptible  lo  the  eye. 
U  at  once  made  apparent  by  photography.  Cnlnur,  it  would 
■«eni,  is  after  nil  rnt  very  tittle  protoclir'n  for  the  English 
hank-note  is  nowadays  Tery  rarely  imitated,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  tbe  Oerman  paper  money,  which  is  printed  in  black 
and  white.  A  combinalian  of  coloara.  laid  one  over  another, 
bas  been  suggested,  and  would  pronaoly  rendertba  diScolty  of 
copying  by  means  of  the  camera  almost  iasupernblo  ;  but  it 
eertaiaty  behores  us,  in  theaodayauf  expnriment  and  disootery, 
to  be  very  careful  in  oar  estimate  of  the  impoasible. — Diilif 

Ahbrican  AnvsRTisKUKNTS. — Under  the  ahoTs  title  the 
fiini/y  Hrralii  gives  (he  following  among  otiier  samples  : — "  It 
i«  not  generally  known  how  Detective  Keyser  cuptnred  M.  Ver 
Uebr:  the  recovery  of  Boss  Tweed  is  also  enveloped  in 
obsoority  i  and  few  people  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  fireni,  tbe  Loniavilla  forger,  waa  nailed  the 
other  day.  Thomas  Mnone  got  away  from  San  Fianciaco  un- 
noticed, and  very  adroitly,  because  be  was  hard  to  delect.  The 
tasieat  thing  to  detect  in  the  present  day  is  tlie  beauty  of 
Bradley  and  Rnlofaon'a  photographs.  The  convex  pbolo  baa 
no  peer  in  the  world." 


So   Si>n:iIS0lt!lllItl. 


10  evil  from  tho  use  of  a  tine 
pipe  to  I'JiEvoy  iivB«hin([  walar.  2.  Regardinii  the  window  in  Ihe 
■onth  aidflof  jouTatadio,  (hera  can  be  no  objection  if  ynu  require 
Ihe  light.  Have  you  tried  reflectors  to  I'Rht  up  Ihe  abikdowed 
side  t  Faniiig  piutly  round  to  tbe  light  uften  gives  s"*"^  rwulti 
when  well  managod.  It  yon  pal  in  the  window,  do  not  pai  in 
-'■- ■■   -'     -    '■-- 1  plain  glaaa.     Yon  can  ubacuro  it  eaally  hy 


I  of  liui 


'  paper  quil 


ently. 


T.  P.— In  thinnicV'iiotlodian,  it  is  clear 
abould  add  a  certain  portion  of  haloid  a  , 
alooliol.  A*  a  matter  of  practice  that  it  rarely  done,  chiefly, 
pnibahly,  becanao  tbs  oollodion,  having  been  originally  in  proper 
proportion,  bas  betome  Thick  by  Ihe  evaporation  of  eoivenla,  and 
.>. , . ...  .....    riah  toaddlhessl 


,  theoretically,  you 


84>lls  aawell. 


tbeae  only  tpqnire  restoniiK.      If  ynu 

the  aiiDpte'tand  heal  plants  to  diasul 

added.      We  have  noelved  an  excellent  print  from  Mr.  Witcomb, 

H.  W,— Tho  caaso  of  the  grenter  vigour  ol  (hs  older  print  ia  due  to 
Ita  imperfect  fliadon;  it  really  ricrivea  mncb  of  ila  colnBr  from 
sulphide  of  ailver;  whereas  the  olber  ii  a  thoroughly  flied  and 
aoniewhal  bleached  print;  tho  bleaching  being  pn>bably  das  to 
(he  acid  cocdilion  of  ihe  toning  balh. 

F.  B.  H.— There  is  no  Hied  time  for  washing  print".  The  shorter 
lime  Ibe  better,  so  long  as  all  Ihe  hypo  ia  removed.  Repeated 
chfingea  of  water  and  mechanical  prcHUro  or  aponging  is  much 
brllor  Ihnn  long  aoaklng.  2.  Tbe  tone  is  much  a  mutter  of  tnate. 
A  riih  purple  ia  a  favourite  eolonr ;  bat  aometbing  depends  on 
the  Knbject.  A  fair  person,  fur  instance,  should  not  be  toned  to 
a  deep  blark.  3,  It  ia  i.nly  nccoaaary  lo  rineo  alter  loniog  before 
patting  Ihe  printn  into  Ihe  hypo,  4.  Tbe  prints  are  inanfficiently 
tuned  when  ihey  become  too  red  in  the  hypo. 

John  Btoni.— A  deacription  of  tho  scenograph  appeared  !n  tbe 
News  uf  September  l»t,  laal  year,  but  net  hi  very  nunule  detail.  A 
rack-and-pinion  would  nndonbtedly  be  better  in  any  inatrument 
than  a  mere  aliding  adjiutmeiil.  The  acenogtaph  is  But 
manufaclured  in  this  cmmlry,  we  believe,  but  umaly  impoilad 
hy  Ibe  agents. 


tUlSOK   16,  1S77. 

>  &  J,— The  Academy  portritita  are  not  patented  or  proteotsd  in 
any  way  ;  so  far  -n  wo  linow,  yon  are  quite  at  liberty  lo  nae  Uu 
Btyle.  We  ahouiJ  car'ninly  "void  pipea  which  have  been  aawl  for 
gas  to  convey  water  f"r  any  phoingraphic  purnosa.  There  ta 
generally  in  auch  pipea  a  foul  deposit  of  aulphur  oomponnds. 

t-  A.— The  practice  of  ad vsrli acre  retaining  specimens  sent  to  them 
by  applieanta  is  a  very  rspreheoi-ibie  on-,  and  we  have  often  nm- 
demnrd  it;  battheunly  iictnal  remedyiiinthebanda  of  applioanli. 
In  the  first  place,  be  careful  not  to  aend  off  all  vour  best  apecinieiu  to 
anyone  yiiudonot  know.  In  the  neilplaee,  always  place  them  Inan 
addreiaed  and  stamped  envelope,  which  will  render  euy  their 
rttum.  Many  specimens  are  loi.t  for  want  of  this  precantion. 
Lsllars  addreaaod  to  our  office  are,  aa  a  role,  simply  nailed  tor,  and 
we  know  nothiug,  aa  \t  rule,  of  the  advertiaera.  Subseqnant 
Irltara  addressed  to  our  ofSiM  to  them  rarely  reach  them,  aa  thef 
do  not  always  return  to  ask  for  further  letters,  and  we  do  not 
know  whsre  to  send  theid-  It  woald  be  a  good  plan  only  to  send 
awayapecimenstoperaonswhoae  name  and  addreis  are  fnlly  givea. 
Lights  and  BbaooWb,— We  do  not  remember  tbe  precise  sddrew 
of  M.  Jamin  ;  bat  we  'honid  think  a  letter  addreaaed  to  him  aa 
''OpHoian,  Paris,"  woald  reach  him,  if  in  existence;  bitt  wehava 


PnoToNiTRATB.— If  you  follow  the  ini 
Book,  you  will  obtain  very  brilliai 
the  developer  given  in  our  laat.  On 
fltteoQgTBinr  -'     -  ■ i-"---  -■  :- 


mctiooa  in  our  last  Tit*. 
:  ferrotypes;  or  if  you  iiae 
good  developer  oonaiala  of 
nd  two  minims  of  nitrio 


ferrolypes.  We  prefar  n  developer  which  has  been  used  befire. 
The  very  white  trnages  to  which  yon  refer  are  poss.bly  thoaa 
which  have  been 
tbe  "  alabastriue 

A.  H.  r.— We  haven, 

iron  proOBs"  M.   Poit —  -,  ,  - -- 

Phiiracter  of  Iho  work  wo oannol  speak.    S.  Wshav  

tried  it,  and  cannot  speak  fiuui  pwaooal  knowlsdgA.     Why  it  haa 

not  been  commonly  used  we  ewiaol  ""       "  ~ '  —  •■-■-■- 

pnlented  in  Ihia  country. 

Several  Correaponients  in  our  next. 


It  was  not,  we  think, 
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Oiiirtatiani  lai'H  at  Bra^iUiif,nt<r  mttfAatM, 
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linf  Se  tbia  eveninf 


.gih^day  [night.    Windy 


KT'd'St"*'™"" 
.(Dia..  -Tho  ftinpsnitL 

IqAMaUytaif*. 


idicated  above  are  eonsidinbly  abova  1^ 
t  Jaauary.  The  uaount  of  ruoiall  was  eiossd- 
Uu  naoww  ol  daya  en  wUeh  lidB  Ml  bstnf  aa- 


llUueif  28,  I8T7.] 
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att  iNojtajSic  Sitai,  Sart^  23, 1877, 
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PHOTOORAPHT  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Steleliel  of  Fancy,  and  Photngraphi  of  Facl. — "She  is 
exactlj  like  her  photograph,"  said  a  lady  at  thetheatre  in 
the  next  bUU  to  our  own,  who  h»d  been  gazing  for  some 
time  At  H.K.tl.  the  Princeu  of  Wales,  through  a  large 
double-barrelled  inetrumont.  We  think  the  lady  was  a 
bit  diaap pointed,  on  the  whole,  for  she  had  come,  as  we 
overheard  her  aajing,  for  the  eipreM  purpoae  of  seeing 
Her  Koyal  Highness,  and  there  was  reall;  nothing  to  look 
at,  beyond  what  a  photograph  in  the  album  at  home  had 
shown  b^r.  The  amiable  face  of  the  Princess  we  have 
seen  so  freijuently  depicted  bj  photography  that  it  seems 
quite  familiar  when  we  look  upon  it  in  the  Rojal  bos  or 
elsewhere.  There  iscertainljless  romance, now-a-days,  sur- 
inding  the  persons  of  princes,  princesses,  and  other  great 
le,  than  before  the  days  of  photography  ;  but  if  we 
'  ~  t  something  in  this  respect,  the  b.ilaucc  of  advan- 
tage IS  immeasurably  in  our  favour.  The  disappointment 
of  the  lady  to  whom  we  hare  referred  would,  after  all, 
soon  be  counterbalanced  by  the  reQection  that  the  photo- 
graphs of  other  ^reat  personages  in  her  album  equally 
resemble  the  originals,  and  thus  she  nuy  in  the  future  be 
quite  satisGed  thitt  she  knows  what  they  are  like,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  run  after  them.  Indeed  our  fair 
neighbour  could  not  have  expected  to  see  much  more  than 
she  did,  and  if  questioned  trould  doubtless  have  been 
puzzled  to  define  the  something  which  she  anticipated. 
The  tlout,  good-humoured  appearance  of  the  Prince 
would,  if  she  had  reQected  a  moment,  have  been  equally 
latisfactorv,  for  the  blame,  if  any  blame  was  to  be 
awarded,  should  be  put  upon  photography  for  representing 
BO  trnstworthily  the  illustriouH  personages,  without  favour 
or  disfavour.  Xt  has  simply  put  bcfom  our  eyes  the 
portraits  of  a  maa  and  woman,  and  some  of  us  have 
an  idea  that  princes  and  princesMt  are  Bomethinjr  more 
than  this.  Whether  the  recollocUons  of  childbood'a 
stories  still  linger  in  our  minds,  or  that  we  are 
naturally  inclined  to  romantic  fancies,  certain  it  is  that 
many  cannot  quite  get  over  the  notion  that  princes  usually 
go  about  in  long  hose,  and  pink  silk  jackets,  witli  feathers 
in  their  hats,  and  ribbons  on  their  shoulders.  We  used 
to  read  about  them  thus  in  our  early  books,  and  our  ideas 
upon  the  subjeat  were  confirmed  by  the  extravaganzas  and 
pantomimea  that  we  witnessed.  Princesses  were  always 
beautiful  in  those  days,  and  it  was  ooly  the  curdmugeons 
of  step-mothers  who  were  at  all  ugly  and  ill-favouied. 
Indeed  the  idea  is  so  Urmly  rooted,  that  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to, hear  a  person,  examining  some  prin- 
cess's portrait  for  the  Rrst  time,  exclaim,  "I  don't  call 
her  pretty  at  all!"  as  if,  beingaprinceas,  she  must  perforce 
be  good-looking.  A  contemporary  is  Just  now  engaged 
ID  the  issue  of  a  series  of  portraits  called  the  leaders  of 
society,  and  we  are  treated  week  after  week  with  fair 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  who,  however  much  they 
may  differ  from  others  in  dress  and  pose,  have  invariably 
one  thing  in  common— they  are  all  handsome.  We  are  not 
going  to  deny  that  there  are  fine  and  charming  women 
among  the  ■■  upper  ten :''  all  we  take  exception  to  is,  the 
universal  beauty  supposed  to  exist  among  the  favoured 
few.  Such  representations  a*  these  sometimes  make  na 
wish  that  photography  had  never  been  invented  to 
undeceive  us.  Look  at  the  old  engravings  of  slight 
damsels  with  high  wusta  and  quMot  top- knots  that  figure 
in  the  print-shops  around  Corent  Uarden.  They  are 
all  Countesses,  or  Lady  Hophias,  or  Honourable  Miaaea, 
and  they  are  all  surpassing  fair.  No  wonder  our  fathen 
and  grandfathers  bad  wonderful  ideas  of  the  charms  of 
high-born  ladies.  Photography  has  swept  away  all  this 
romance,  and  a  lady  of  tne  prande  momde  has  to  take  her 
chance  with  the  rest  of  her  sisl«n.  She  is  photographed, 
and,  let  th«  portnit  be  touabed  or  lutonohed,  one  gete  a 


very  good  idea  of  her  claims  to  be  conudered  a  beauty. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  matter  of  personal  charms  that  pho- 
tography has  stepped  in  to  tell  as  a  word  of  truth.    In 

other  connexions  it  is  equally  frank.  The  magnificent 
sights,  the  lofty  waterfalls,  the  gigantic  glaciers,  the 
dangerous  posses,  and  the  thousand  and  one  objects  about 
which  travellers  were  wont  to  tell  wonderful  stories,  Mid 
of  which  sketches  would  bring  us  home  pictures  that 
would  admit  of  no  doubt,  have  materially  decreased  in 
number  and  importance  since  the  cultivation  of  the  black 
art  Theoccount  of  our  friend  Brown's  villain  the  country, 
of  his  conservatory  and  flower-buds,  of  his  Sshpond  and 
pine-housea,  his  shrubbery,  stabling,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
IS  all  very  well ;  but  when,  after  his  glowing  description 
of  them,  we  see  a  photograph  which  some  itinerant  operator 
has  executed  tor  a  shilling,  we  ore  hardly  so  macb  im- 
pressed as  we  were  before.  There  is  a  garden,  certainly, 
and  a  cue  umber- frame — we  mean  conservatory — but  not 
of  the  dimensions  we  imagined  them.  Uf  course  it  is  our 
imagination  that  is  to  blame  under  the  circnmBtances.  and 
it  is  a  good  thing,  therefore,  if  we  are  prevented  from 
going  astray  by  the  aid  of  a  photograph.  We  have  an 
acquaintance  whose  whole  leisure  is  taken  up  with  yacht- 
ing, and  when  he  can  spare  a  moment  from  stock -broking, 
he  is  off  to  Erith,  where  his  vessel  lies,  for  a  cruise.  The 
many  times  he  has  invited  ourselves  to  a  trip  made  nl 
some  time  ago  seriously  consider  about  whether  we  should 
not  join  him  for  a  few  days'  trip.  Albeit  a  bad  sailor,  we 
could  not  resist  his  accounts  of  adventures  of  a  run  down 
the  Thames  to  Margate  or  to  Deal  sleeping  and  eating  on 
board  as  comfortably  as  in  an  hotel.  He  had  an  expe- 
rienced mariner  who  acted  as  master,  and  the  tatter's 
qualifications  for  that  poet  were  amply  proved  by  the 
many  cups  he  had  won  at  races  and  regattas.  If  we  liked, 
we  shonld  run  over  to  Boulogne  or  Dieppe,  or  into  some 
quaint  litUe  seaport  in  Normandy,  and  look  at  the  pretty 
French  fisbwomen  in  their  striped  petticoats.  Such  an 
invitation  as  this  one  could  scarcely  refuse  ;  bnt  be<'ore 
venturing,  we  fortunately  canght  sight  of  a  photograph  of 
the  yacht  lying  off  Barking  Creek.  Adieu  romance  and 
sun-lit  waves,  picturesque  Normandy  and  bonnie  fishwives. 
The  picture  showed  a  large  row-boat,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  rigged,  with  an  untidy  sail.  There  was  a  cabin, 
it  is  true,  where  one  could  sleep,  but  only  a  part 
at  a  time.  Head  or  feet  must,  perforce,  be  exposed  k  la 
belle  ^coile,  and  in  a  heavy  sea  you  would  have  to  dt 
with  an  arm  round  the  maiu  mast  to  prevent  slipping  into 
the  sea.  Our  trip  to  Boulogne  is  as  far  off  as  ever,  and 
we  bless  photography  to  this  day  for  saving  us  the  trip. 
Tnerefore,  we  say,  if  the  camera  has  robbed  something  of 
the  romance  of  this  world,  we  must  remember  that  it  has 
given  advantages  which  more  than  compensate  for  the 
loss,  for  there  are  times  when  we  like  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  a  thing  vithout  desiring  to  go  so  far  as  to  descend  into 
a  well. 


A  NEW  OXYGEN  RETORT. 


In  bringing  before  your  notice  a  new  oxygen  retort  I  do  not 
1  the  credit  of  any  gruaj  invdntion,  but  simply  an  im- 
provement in  one  or  two  respscCa  upon  whst  we  have  pni- 
vioosly  aoen. 

Hy  improvement  consists — Firstlv,  in  making  the  ozygui 
mixture  id  the  form  of  o«k«s  instead  of  pIum  or  oylindei*, 
as  were  first  introduced  by  our  friend  Mr.  H.  Notoo; 
Beoondly,  in  the  shape  of  the  retort,  wbich  is  made  so  that 
the  oake  lies  upon  the  bottom,  and  is  only  in  oontaot  on  (hat 
aide.  Thirdly,  in  making  tbeoakea  with  the  bottom  bear- 
ing on  the  retort,  to  consist  simply  ol  maoganeiie,  sand,  or 
other  substance  containing  no  ohlorata  of  putaah,  npon  the 
top  of  which  is  plaosd  the  oxygen  mixture,  still  forming  one 
compact  oake.     Fourthly,  in  the  perforating  of  the  oaket. 
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image  is  not  more  capable  of  being  photographed  than  the 
combined  colours  of  which  I  haye  just  spoken. 

An  artist  engraver  produces,  in  the  first  place,  a  relief 
—.either  ornament,  bust,  or  head — and  of  this  impres- 
sions are  prepared  in  plaster  of  Paris  to  which  a  little  red 
has  been  added.  As  many  impressions  are  set  up  as  you 
desire  to  have  bank-notes  on  the  same  printing  block,  and 
these  impressions  are  photographed,  lighted  up  sharply 
from  the  side.  From  tho  negative  so  taken  a  Lichtdruuk 
cliche,  and  in  this  way  a  print  in  blue  and  red  in  half-tone, 
may  be  secured. 

M.  Jaff4  concludes  his  paper  by  stating  that  if  the 
Lichtdruck  process  is  not  far  enough  advanced  at  present 
to  produce  tne  perfect  prints  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  bank-notes,  a  combination  of  photography  and  me- 
chanical means  could  be  contrived  to  produce  the  necessary 
result. 


Of  course  such  a  secretion  of  crystals  of  acetate  of  silver 
on  the  collodion  film  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  us 
and  others.  These,  however,  occasion  not  so  much  pin- 
holes, as  ^'  spears,  crosses,  and  swords/'  the  needle- shaped 
crystals  attaching  themselves  to  the  film  either  singly  or 
with  several  crossed  together,  and  hindering  the  action  of 
the  light. 

Our  attention  was  lately  directed  once  more  to  this 
point  by  a  letter  from  Herr  Kriiger,  of  Schwerin.     He 
sent  two  samples  of  crystals  which  had  precipitated  them- 
selves in  his  silver  bath,  and  wrote  that  he  bn^-.bAr^as 
annoyed  the  whole  summer    by  pinholes  live  in  crowded 
appeared  after  two  days'  use  of  -runnes,  where  the  lijht  of 
when  it  contained  little  ip^aetrates.     The  total  exclusion  of 
question  had  secret ^fduces  an  impoverished  and  disordered 
one  of  the  ba^^iioocl,  emaciation,  muscular  debility,  and  the 

I  exao^'dae  to  imperfect  nutrition, 
few  f\)n  the  other  hand,   it   is   known   that  for    certain 


ON  A  NEW  CAUSE  OF  PINHOLES  AND  STREAK'^V 
AND  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  BARv 
IN  THE  NEOATIVE  BATH.  ^ding  th 

BY  DB.  H,  VOGEL.  yin  to  some- 

[Whilst  the  negative  bath  and  its  troubi^^ports  the  retort 
the  attention  of  photographers,  it  may  >  be  attached  to  the 
priate  to  reproduce  the  article  by  Dr,/  stde,  or  placed  upon  a 
referred  in  our  last,  as  having  app^^oor. 
^ears  ago  in  the  Photoqraphto  top  portion  of  the  retort  an 
intucchly  it  covers  much  HJpe  conveys  the  gas  direct  to  the 
ffas  holtt6ft/)f  the  Photr/ish  bottle,  as  shown  us  three  meet- 
ings ago  by  Mr.  ^/^.«0a  for  presenting  the  return  of  the  gas 
and   back  pressure,   may  oe  used,  or  an  ordinary  back 
pressure  vanre  or  an  ordinary  tap. 

The  object  of  nsing  cakes  of  the  above  description  is  that 
they  leave  the  retort  perfectly  dean  ;  for,  as  it  is  the  chloratn 
of  potash  that  fuses  and  sticks  to  the  retort,  the  manganese 
or  sand  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  cake,  and  is  the  only 
portion  in  direct  contact  with  the  retort,  is  a  sure  means  of 
preventing  any  sticking.  This  plan  I  also  adopted  in  the 
oase  of  plugs  or  cylinders.  The  perforation  of  the  cakes  is 
simply  to  facilitate  the  generation  of  the  gas. 

lliere  are  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  nse  of 
this  apparatus.  As  this  is  more  of  a  social  meeting  than  a 
scientiho  one  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  to  anyone 
interested  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  the  apparatus  at  work 
later  on  in  the  evening. 


THE  BLUE  GLASS  DECEPTION. 
Tbi  Scientific  American  resumes  its  remarks  on  this  subject* 
It  says : — 

**  In  our  last  issue  we  reviewed  the  alleged  capabilities  of 
sunlight  filtered  through  blue  glass  in  causing  plants  to 
grow,  &o. ;  and,  by  reference  to  numerous  experiments,  we 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  light  transmitted  throush 
the  violet-blue  glass  is  nothing  more  than  normal  sunlight 
diminished  in  intensity.  We  propose  in  the  following  to 
finish  our  discussion  by  examining  into  the  e£fect8  of  light 
and  darkness  upon  organisms.  And  we  may  especially  here 
recall  the  fact  tnat  General  Pl^asonton  claims  that  not  only 
does  the  blue  light  stimulate  growth,  but  that  it  is  a  posi- 
tive remedial  agent  for  snch  severe  ailments  as  spinal 
meningitis,  nervous  irritation  and  exhaustion,  rheumatism, 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  deafness,  partial  paralysis,  shock 
due  to  severe  contusion,  and  others,  of  all  oi  which  he  cites 


**  The  theory  that  yarions  coloured  lights  exercise  different 
effects  on  the  human  system  is  an  old  one.  In  1881  Dr. 
Newbery  asserted  that  yellow  light  stimulates  the 
nervous,  pink  the  nutritive,  and  blue  the  locomotive  tem- 
perament; and  recently  Dr.  Ponsa,  an  Italian  physician, 
nas  asserted  that  lunatics  are  greatly  affected  by  being 
placed  in  different  coloured  rooms.    Red  light^  Dr.  Ponza 


j>urpose8,  darkness  or  shaded  light  is  advantageous  to  the 
bodily  condition.  Fowls,  for  instance,  may  be  fattened 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  dark,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
absence  of  light  exercises  a  very  great  inflaence  over  the 

fower  possessed  by  f^d  in  increasing  the  size  of  animals, 
t  likewise  seems  to  exercise  a  soothing  and  quieting 
influence,  increasing  the  disposition  of  animals  to  take  rest, 
making  less  food  necessary,  and  causing  them  to  store  up 
more  nutriment  in  the  ^orm  of  fat  and  mascle.  Now,  if  the 
organism  to  be  treated  is  subjected  to  light  all  of  which  is 
filtered  through  blue- violet  glass,  then,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously demonstrated,  it  is  in  light  which  is  considerably 
shaded.  And  very  probably  to  this  cause — and  not  at  all 
to  the  peculiar  hue  of  the  light---is  to  be  attributed  the 
quieting  influence  on  nervous  and  insane  people  which  Dr. 
ronia  has  remarked. 

**  But  General  Pleasonton  does  not  use  blue-violet  elass 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  he  employs  a  combination  of  olue 
light  and  pure  suidight,  the  latter  very  much  preponde- 
rating; In  his  grapery,  for  example,  only  every  eighth  row 
of  panes  is  blue.  The  mingled  light  consequently  is  merely 
pure  sunlight,  very  slightly  shaded;  aad  the  animal  or 
plant  exposed  simply  takes  a  sun  bath — the  solarium  of  the 
ancients,  who,  knowing  the  vivifying  inflaence  of  the  sun- 
beams, had  terraces  built  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  so  that 
they  might  bask  in  them.  This  sun  treatment  is  now 
frequently  recommended  by  physicians  for  nervous  diseases. 
Dr.  Hammond,  in  one  ot  his  lectures,  says :  '  In  conva- 
lescence from  almost  all  diseases,  it  acts,  unless  too  intense 
or  too  long-continued,  as  a  most  healthful  stimulant,  both 
to  the  nervous  and  physical  system.  .  .  .  The  de- 
lirium and  weakness,  by  no  means  seldom  met  with  in  con- 
valescents kept  in  darkness,  disappear  like  magic  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  allowed  to  enter  the  chamber.' 

*<  To  recapitulate  in  brief.  General  Pleasonton*s  claims  of 
any  superior  powers  for  blue  glass  on  account  of  the  colour 
which  It  produces  in  transmitted  light  are,  when  tested  by 
the  result  of  previous  investigations,  unfounded.  In  some 
instances,  where  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  blue  glass  may  be  used ;  but  any  other  mode  of 
shading  the  light,  as  by  ground  glass,  thin  curtoins,  &c., 
would  without  doubt  serve  equally  as  well.  The  cures  pro- 
duced are  asoribable  to  two  causes :  first,  to  the  healthy 
influence  of  the  sun  bath,  and  secondly,  to  the  very  powerful 
iLfluence  of  the  patient's  imagination.  There  are  abundant 
oases  known  where  imagination  has  so  powerfully  affected 
the  body  as  to  cause  death.  *'  Experiments  upon  criminals 
have  shown  that  in  one  instance,  where  a  person  was 
placed  in  a  bed  which,  he  was  informed,  had  just  been 
vacated  by  a  cholera  patient  (but  which  had  not),  he 
exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  that  disease.  Another 
person  is  reported  to  have  shown  all  the  signs  of  collapse 
from  loss  of^ blood,  from  the  suppositious  idea  that  he  was 
bleeding  to  death.  As  regards  the  animals  fattened  under 
the  glass,  ail  the  circumstances  go  to  show  that  the  result 
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Hulphate  of  eoda  was  mftde,  the  evapo rated  water  replacedi 
the  nbole  filtered,  and  allowed  to  cool  for  twelve  houre 
Smnll  crystals  had  tlieD  secreted  themselvea  on  the  surface' 
Several  priota  made  in  this  bath  shoKed  very  numerous 
piuhotes.  Now  this  bath  was  free  from  iodide  of  ailrer. 
apart  from  the  small  qunollty  which  is  dtaaolved  'la  aenai- 
tiling ;  the  pinholes  accord  i  of:  ly  could  not  proceed  from  it. 
It  is  therefore  eaCabliBbed  beyond  all  doubt  that  pinholes 
■     " '  '  J  sulphate  of  silyer. 

:e  of  this  bath,  another 

irm-ehaped  lines. 

A  Lim.E  while  ag!^^^^^BHL"i  incident,  which 
publidh  my  researches  upoi^mHhL^^'^''''  I^enque 
colours,  which  I  hnJ  uudertakuuu^^HK^  P">its, 
view  to  the  productiou  of  cheques  a n!^^^|gdy^ was 
papers,  which  could  not  possibly  be  raproduci 
paphy.  My  experimeuta  wore  simply  coudned 
in  the  ordinary  practice  of  photography,  but  1  condue?? 
them  in  a  particularly  searching  manner,  by  reason  that 
information  had  reached  us  from  the  directors  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Austria  to  the  effect  that  the  blue 
bank-notes  of  France,  which  hitherto  had  been  considered 
incapable  of  being  reproduced  by  photography,  had 
nevertheless  been  copied  by  the  camera. 

I  obtained  a  table  of  colours  which  displayed  most  of 
the  different  pigments  in  a  perfectly  pure  condition  in 
their  various  phases.  This  table  was  particularly  suitable 
to  my  piirpose,  for  the  lutters  formed  by  the  colours  upon 
a  white  ground  permitted  the  making  of  a  very  unlforiu 
comparison,  for  I  had  every  cdour  io  juxtaposition  with 
white,  and  could  therefore  study  each  effect  upon  the 
negative.  I  mile  several  copies  of  this  table,  giviug  various 
ezpoBures, 

Even  the  most  light-powerful,  an  impure  violet,  showed 
very  materially  on  the  white  iu  the  photograph,  and  the 
cobalt  blue  behaved  in  like  manner,  the  latter  being  the 
'  '  eotioi 
s  greater,  aod  they 
were  therefore  less  interesting  from  my  point  of  vieT" 
From  this  fact  I  came  upon  the  process  which  it 
moat  likely  forgers  have  employed  in  their  work. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  anyone  succeeded  in  pr< 
duciog  a  copy  froiu  a  bank-note  printed  in  cobait-bli 
by  means  of  the  camera,  he  had  to  make  use  of  a  ve: , 
complicated  process.  He  required  to  have  engraved 
plates,  for  instance,  which  he  would  secure  by  means  of 
photography.  If  a  blue  image  printed  upon  white  is 
capable  of  giving  an  imige,  the  latter  would  nevertheless 
be  much  too  weak  for  the  direct  production  of  a  printing- 
block.  A  phenomenon  which  is  generally  regarded  with 
dissatisfaction  by  the  photographer  is,  however,  in  this 
particular  instance  taken  odvautagu  of,  in  all  probability, 
namely,  the  circumatance  that  a  diapositive  of  a  portrait,  or 
any  other  picture  in  balf-toue,  secured  in  the  camera,  is 
generally  harder  and  flitter  Dbau  the  original  nogUive, 
and  the  circumstance  also  that  a  negative  produced 
again  from  this  diapositive  will  lie  still  more  hard  and 
flat. 

If  we  now  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  vigour  of  the 
deposit  upon  our  negatives  is  divided  into  degrees  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Vogel's  photometer  scale,  and  we  put  the 
difference  betwedu  CDbalt  blue  and  white  at  2",  then  a 
diapositive  produced  in  the  camera  will  bring  this  differ- 
ence easily  as  far  as  i'^.  The  negative  from  this  dia- 
positive will  poiiesa  8"  of  density,  ani  this  degree  is  at 
once  brought  to  16"  by  securing  yet  another  image.  As 
probably  20°  of  dannity  will  aurfiso  for  the  pro  iuction  of 
a  p rioting- block,  such  a  deposit  is  secured  with  but  little 
dilficulty  obviously.  The  expjsuro  must  always  be 
shortened  with  every  operation,  so  that  the  deposit,  which 
w.is  at  drat  produced  by  the  blue  ground,  becomes 
gradually  less. 

'  PAaliifrafMKht'OtrToponintt. 


lyjb  per  cent,  sulphate  of  silver),  was  now  mixed  with  )  per 
cent,  nitrate  of  barvta,  and  treated  just  as  above. 

The  result  was  the  same.  I  obtained  a  plate  of  extra- 
ordinary iiiteneily,  somewhat  hard  in  the  lights,  but  with 
many  fine  details  iu  the  shades  (of  the  original),  finer  than 
with  an  ordinary  bath.  The  intensity  of  the  plates  made 
in  the  secoud  bath  surpassed  that  of  ^ose  made  iu  the  first 
(which  also  contained  less  barium). 

1  must  conclude  from  these  eKperiments,  several  times 
repeated,  that  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the  negative  bath  in- 
creases remarkably  the  intensity  of  the  plates. 

It  should  only  be  added,  however,  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  silver  bath,  for  it  belongs  to  the  salts  which 
are  difficult  of  solution  iu  water,  and  which  are  precipitated 
iu  crystals  by  alcohol. 

If  a  bath,  therefore,  contains  much  barium,  the  latter  is 
precipitated  by  the  alcohol  of  the  collodion  film,  and  ocoa- 
~-''        like  all  precipitates  of  that  kind,  ■piabolo.     With 
""  1  of  a  bath  containing  much  barium,  these  pin- 
id  appear  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
preven^_ 
graphy,  f! 
■  ible    to 
negative. 
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legible,  and  Hki,,(a,_IfHilver  prints  are  washed 
beration  taught  me  to  diiT^^  room  numerous  little  air- 
which   are   as  inactive   as   tS^nt'    These  remain  ofW»-'^ 
theless,  appear  light  to  the  eye  .\phs,  and  stand-^'-"'™** 
in  fact,  of  covering  cheques  all  c^\jpq|jjj_iauh  inactiTO 
colours,  the  writing  and  figures   \ts(t-^\a  black  ink.     I 
took,  therefore,  my  colour-table  in  hand  ouco  more,  and 
painted  upon   the  yellow,  green,   and  red   squares   some 
charactera  in  Indian-ink,  aud  in  this  condition  ]iroceeded 
to  take  a  photograph  of  it. 

Upon  my  negative  the  contrast  between  the  black  and 
cinnabar,  orange,  metallic -green,  and  especially  light 
chrome-yellow,  was  very  little.  My  satisfaction,  however, 
was  exceedingly  short-lived,  for  1  remembered  Dr.  Vogel's 
proposition  to  employ  coralline  and  aniline  green  in  col- 
lodion to  render  it  more  sensitive  to  red  and  yellow 
rays.  Dy  employing  tinted  collodion  and  coloured  plat«s, 
it  was  obvious  that  more  marked  contrast  is  to  be  secured 
in  photographic  cliches,  aod  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  a 
negative  of  a  cobalt  blue  cheque  could  be  secured  with  the 
proper  contrast  without  recourse  to  the  elaborate  process 
previously  suggested.  Finally,  therefore,  I  resolved  upon 
employing  mised  colours  in  such  a  way  as  to  thwart  the 
photographic  reproduction. 

As  I  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  lithography  and  Licht- 
druck  printing,  I  availed  myself  of  tba  opportunity  to 
produce  results  which  baffled  all  results  at  copying  with 
the  camera,  and  which  were  secured  by  printing  one  layer 
of  colour  over  another. 

I  found  out  a  whole  series  of  such  combinations,  but 
will  only  allude  to  a  few  of  them,  namely,  cobalt-blue 
upon  light  yellow,  dark-blue  upon  green,  cinnabar  upon 
chrome-yellow.  All  these  resisted  the  effects  of  photo- 
graphy, even  with  the  addition  of  pigments  to  the  col- 
lodion, or  the  employment  of  coloured  glass  plates,  because 
the  lower  colour  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  only  shines  through  the  upper  one,  rcDd^'riug  tnis 
rather  more  actinic. 

In   this   way,    therefore,    valuable   documents  may   be 

6 reduced  which  cannot  be  photographed.  Upon  a  coloured 
aais  may  be  printed  any  type  or  engraved  plate  by  any  of 
the  processes  in  general  use  for  such  work. 

But  I  was  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  goal  in  another  way. 
I  was  convinced  that  while  cobalt  blue,  when  in  the  form 
of  strokes  and  patches  (as  it  appears  on  French  bank-notes), 
does  not  present  any  insuperable  dilficulty  to  the  photo- 
grapher, it  is  different  when  the  cobalt  image  is  printed  io 
)  half  tone.    Frinted  in  lighter  and  darker  tints  of  blae,  the 
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imaffeis  not  more  capable  of  being  photographed  than  the 
oombined  coloors  of  which  I  have  jast  spoken. 

An  artist  engraver  produces,  in  the  first  place,  a  relief 
—.either  ornament,  bust,  or  head — aad  of  this  impres- 
sioQS  are  prepared  in  plaster  of  Paris  to  which  a  little  red 
has  been  added.  As  many  impressions  are  set  up  as  you 
desire  to  have  bank-notes  on  the  same  printing  block,  and 
these  impressions  are  photographed,  lighted  up  sharply 
from  the  side.  From  tho  negative  so  taken  a  Lachtdruck 
cliche,  and  in  this  way  a  print  in  blue  and  red  in  half-tone, 
may  be  secured. 

M.  Jaff4  concludes  his  paper  by  stating  that  if  the 
Lichtdruck  process  is  not  far  enough  advanced  at  present 
to  produce  the  perfect  prints  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  bank-notes,  a  combination  of  photography  and  me- 
chanical means  could  be  contrived  to  produce  the  necessary 
result. 


TA 


ON  A  NEW  CAUSE  OF  PINHOLES  AND  STRl 
AND  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  Bj 
IN  THE  NEOATIVE  BATH. 

BY  DB.  H,  VOGEL. 

[Whilst  the  negative  bath  and  its  tiagKa  are  under 
the  attention  of  photographers,  it  DUfl^t  be  inappro- 
priate to  reproduce  the  article  byJp^^gel  to  which  we 
foned  in  our  last,  as  havingMplf^d  upwards  of  eleven 

i**  ***6  I*hotogr^PPNews.     It  is  curious  how 

thor^mMiL^^^"  'P^^yfthe  ground  traversed  at  the 
last  meedn^|H^£^fl|l^raphic  Society. — Ed.] 

Among  the  man^ref ects  in  the  negative  process,  none  is 
80  frequent  as  pinholes  in  the  collodion  film.  Every  pho- 
tographer is  familiar  with  these  troublesome  spots,  which 
are  most  prone  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  case  of  old 
silver  baths,  and  the  chief  cause  of  which,  apart  from  dust, 
Ib  the  iodide  of  silver  dissolved  in  the  bath,  which  finally 
(when  the  bath  is  saturated  with  it)  tends  to  crystallize  in 
combination  with  nitrate  of  silver,  adheres  to  the  collodion 
film  whilst  in  the  bath  and  during  the  development,  and 
finally  leaves  behind  a  small  hole,  at  first  scarcely  visible, 
but  coming  out  more  clearly  by  contrast  when  the  print  is 
strengthened. 

Two  years  ago  we  devoted  special  attention  to  these  pre- 
cipitates  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  made  several  remarkable 
observations,  which  threw  light  upon  the  action,  hitherto 
in  so  many  particulars  obscure,  of  old  silver  baths.  * 

We  showed  at  that  time  that  iodide  of  silver  is  less  easily 
•oluble  in  heat  than  in  cold,  and  that,  therefore,  on  hot 
days  silver  baths  soon  become  turbid,  and  grow  clear  again 
by  simple  cooling.  We  also  showed  that  iodide  of  silver 
is  more  easily  soluble  in  acid  and  alcoholic  baths  than  in 
those  containing  only  pure  water  and  the  silver  salt. 

Hence  was  eaaily  explained  the  formation  of  pinholes  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  or  after  the  neutralizing  of  the  bath ; 
and  our  friend  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  showed  the  correct- 
ness of  our  results  in  a  series  of  comparative  experiments. 

Singular  phenomena  still,  however,  presented  themselves, 
which  could  not  be  harmonized  with  this  theory  of  the 
formation  of  pinholes. 

Herr  Kurths.  of  Magdeburg,  wrote  to  us,  that  at  a  low 
temperature  (4^)  he  had  found  pinholes,  which  on  warm- 
ing the  bath  to  12^  disappeared.  A  similar  announcement 
was  made  to  us  by  Dr.  Lorent,  of  Maimheim. 

The  combination  of  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver  could  not 
be  the  sole  cause  of  these  phenomena,  for  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature it  not  only  does  not  precipitate  itself,  but  even  dis- 
solves, as  may  easily  be  observed  on  the  cooling  of  a  bath 
that  has  become  turbid  in  the  heat. 

We  sought  the  further  cause  of  the  defect  in  other  salts 
scarcely  soluble,  which  dissolve  less  readily  in  cold  than  in 
heat,  and  must  therefore  precipitate  themselves  on  cooling ; 
the  acetate  of  silver,  for  example,  which  originates  so 
easily  in  the  bath  through  the  adding  of  acetic  acid,  or 
through  the  deoomposition  of  the  alcohol  contained  in  it. 


Of  course  such  a  secretion  of  crystals  of  acetate  of  silver 
on  the  collodion  film  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  us 
and  others.  These,  however,  occasion  not  so  much  pin- 
holes, as  *'  spears,  crosses,  and  swords."  the  needle-shaped 
crystals  attaching  themselves  to  the  film  either  singly  or 
with  several  crossed  together,  and  hindering  the  action  of 
the  light. 

Our  attention  was  lately  directed  once  more  to  this 
point  by  a  letter  from  Herr  Kriiger,  of  Schwerin.  He 
sent  two  samples  of  crystab  which  had  precipitated  them- 
selves in  his  silver  bath,  and  wrote  fiiat  he  had  becfi^ 
annoyed  the  whole  summer  by  pinholes,  which  often 
appeared  after  two  days'useirf^'^^Tiew  silver  bath,  even 
when  it  contained  litgiiiWlBdeof  silver.  The  crystals  in 
question  had^MpfMrthemselves  on  the  evaporation  of 
one  of  t^^0tmr 

ed  the  crystals,  and  found,  besides  iron  and  a 
Inters  of  glass,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate 
silver.*  This  result  surprised  me,  as  I  did  not  at  once 
suspect  the  source  of  this  impurity.  A  second  letter  from 
Herr  Kriiger  gave  the  necessary  explanation,  informing 
me  that  in  the  examination  of  the  spoiled  baths  he  had 
likewise  discovered  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  this  arose 
from  the  impure  iodizers  which  he  had  applied.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  me  the  iodizers  mentioned,  and  the 
impure  bath,  and  there  I  found  indeed  sulphuric  acid 
along  with  carbonic  acid  (in  the  iodizer). 

The  source  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bath  was  now 
discovered.  A  part  had  got  in  the  bath  at  first  by  iodizing 
it  with  a  little  iodide  of  potassium.  £very  i\ew  collodion 
plate  had  increased  the  quantity  of  it,  and  the  mostprobable 
supposition  was,  that  the  salt,  with  its  known  difficulty  of 
solution,  had  rapidly  precipitated  itself,  and  occasioned 
the  pinholes. 

In  order  to  test  whether  the  sulphate  of  silver  really 
occasioned  pinholes,  I  made  a  silver  bath  1*10,  and  mixed 
this  with  ^  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  tested  it. 
There  were  no  pinioUs. 

To  200  cubic  centimetres  of  the  bath  were  now  added 
0*8  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda.  A  considerable  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  silver  was  formed.  This  was  filtered,  and 
in  the  filtered  bath  a  plate  was  made.  On  sensitizing,  it 
appeared  covered  with  small  crystals,  and  after  being 
exposed  to  the  light  and  developed,  it  swarmed  with  little 
pinholes. 

Here,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  (about 
4  percent)  had  been  precipitated  as  sulphate,  and  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  thereby  the  power  of  solution 
for  iodide  of  silver  might  have  been  lessened,  and  thus  the 
pinholes  caused.  I  therefore  repeated  the  experiment, 
taking  200  cubic  centimetres  of  a  new  freshly  iodized 
bath,  and  shaking  it  with  fixed  sulphate  of  silver.  Here 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  remained  the  same. 

Only  very  little  sulphate  of  silver  was  dissolved,  and  I 
obtained  a  bath  which  contained  of  sulphuric  acid  much 
less  than  that  of  ELriiger,  and  also  gave  but  few  pinholes. 
During  the  night,  however,  the  bath  cooled  considerably, 
and  next  morning  it  gave  numerous  pinholes. 

The  cause,  however  might  still  be  laid  on  the  iodide  of 
silver  which  was  present  I  therefore  made  a  third  bath 
without  iodide  of  silver — 

Water        200  cub.  cents. 

Nitrate  of  silver 2C  grains 

Sulphate  of  soda 0*5  grain 

A  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  silver  was  thereby  formed. 
The  whole  was  now  heated  to  90^  C.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  precipitate  dissolved  with  extreme  slowness,  and 
even  after  an  honr-and-a-half  there  was  still  a  small  re- 
siduum— a  proof  that  100  cubic  cent  of  a  silver  hath, 
1*10  at  90^  C,  is  hardly  capable  of  dissolving  ^  grain  of 
sulphate  of  silver.     A  further  addition   of  0-5   grain  of 

•  Mr.  ICaTmll  reoently  mentaoaed  to  us  that,  as  the  result  of  the  esAiniiia- 
tion  ot  an  old  and  impecfeot  bath,  tulphatt  of  eUrtr  wu  found  in  it~£o. 
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sulphate  of  soda  was  made,  the  eyaporated  water  Feplaoed» 
the  whole  filtered,  and  allowed  to  cool  for  twelve  hours 
Small  crystals  had  then  secreted  themselyes  on  the  surface* 
Several  prints  made  in  this  bath  showed  very  numerous 
pinholes.  Now  this  bath  was  free  from  iodide  of  silver, 
apart  from  the  small  quantity  which  is  dissolved  in  sensi- 
tizing ;  the  pinholes  accordingly  could  not  proceed  from  it. 
It  is  therefore  established  bevond  all  doubt  that  pinholes 
are  occasioned  by  sulphate  of  silver. 

I  observed,  moreover,  in  the  cnse  of  this  bath,  another 
remarkable  phenomenon,  viz.,  clear,  worm-shaped  lines. 
These  lines  remind  me  strongly  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  Photographic  Association.  Uerr  Benque 
exhibited  at  the  session  of  the  17th  of  March  several  prints, 
upon  which  quite  similar  lines  were  visible.  Nobody  was 
able  at  that  time  to  give  a  satisfactory  eznlanation  of  the 
phenomenon :  Elerr  l^hippang  and  Herr  Prumm  ascribed 
it  to  the  iodizers. 

I  believe  that  I  can  now,  with  tolerable  certainty,  assign 
as  the  cause  of  these  strange  phenomena  the  presence  of 
sulphate  of  silver,  and  it  may  be  that  this  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  impure  iodizers.  The  matter  induced  me 
to  examine  several  of  the  commercial  samples  of  iodizers, 
and  1  readily  found  in  these  sulphuric  acid  and  carbonic 
acid. 

There  are,  besides,  other  sources  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
photographic  baths.  Jt  may  proceed  (2)  from  impure 
nitric  acid,  which  was  employed  in  the  dissolving  of  the 
silver  (as  Herr  Kriiger  has  already  asserted) ;  (3)  from 
acid  pyroxyline;  and  (4)  from  impure  blotting  paper. 
The  latter  not  seldom  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  and  also 
sulphate  of  soda,  as  a  residuum  from  the  bleaching  process 
with  antichlor. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  photographic  chemicals  is  much  more  frequent  than 
one  would  suppose,  and  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable 
that  the  formation  of  pinholes  in  cold  weather  (as  observed 
by  Herr  Kurths  and  Dr.  Lorent)  proceeds  from  it. 

These  experiences  may  induce  manufacturers  to  direct 
their  attention  to  this,  hitherto  entirely  overlooked,  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  photographic  chemicals  ;  and 
we  advise  photographers  to  test  their  chemicals  themselves 
for  it. 

This  is  best  done  with  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  baryta» 
which  is  to  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  substance  to  be 
tested,  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  betrays  itself  by  producing  a 
turbidity.  To  test,  in  this  way,  silver  baths  containing 
iodide  of  silver  in  order  to  detect  sulphuric  acid,  requires 
caution,  since  iodide  of  silver  precipitates  itself,  and  like- 
wise occasions  turbidity ;  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid 
should  be  added  to  four  cubic  cents,  of  bath  solution,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  iodide  of  silver,  and 
not  till  then  a  few  drops  (as  few  as  possible)  of  nitrate  of 
baryta  solution.  The  turbidity  does  not  show  itself  for 
some  time.  It  is  better,  however,  to  precipitate  the  silver 
with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  to  filter,  and  then  to  test  for 
sulphuric  acid. 

Now  I  tried,  by  mixing  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  to  preci- 
pitate iiie  sulphuric  acid  in  the  negative  baths  which  con- 
tained the  latter,  and  which  produced  pinholes.  In 
connection  with  this,  I  made  a  remarkable  observation. 

I  added  0*8  solid  nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  first  bath  (200 
cub.  cents.),  shook  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day ; 
then  filtered  off  the  sulphate  of  baryta  which  had  been 
produced,  and  made  a  print  in  the  bath.  This  showed 
now  no  pinholes,  but  an  aUonishing  intensity  immediately 
after  development,  so  that  it  could  be  printed  immediately 
without  any  strengthening.  The  plate  appeared  only  a 
little  hard. 

The  bath  contained,  as  I  establish  by  examination,  a 
little  barium. 
{^The  second  bath,  containing  stdphorio  acid'(it  contained 


0-25  per  cent,  sulphate  of  silver),  was  now  mixed  with  }  per 
cent,  nitrate  of  barvta,  and  treated  just  as  above. 

The  result  was  the  same.  I  obtained  a  plate  of  exir<i- 
ordinary  intensity ,  somewhat  hard  in  the  lights,  but  with 
many  fine  details  in  the  shades  (of  the  original),  finer  than 
with  an  ordinary  bath.  The  intensity  of  the  plates  made 
in  the  second  bath  surpasted  that  of  those  made  in  the  first 
(which  also  contained  less  barium). 

1  must  conclude  from  these  experiments,  several  times 
repeated,  that  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the  negative  bath  in- 
creases remarkably  the  intensity  of  the  plates. 

It  should  only  be  added,  however,  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  silver  bath,  for  it  belongs  to  the  salts  which 
are  difficult  of  solution  in  water,  and  which  are  precipitated 
in  crystals  by  alcohol. 

If  a  bath,  therefore,  contains  much  barium,  the  latter  is 
precipitated  by  the  alcohol  of  the  collodion  film,  and  occa- 
sions, like  all  precipitates  of  that  kind,  pinholes.  With 
longer  use  of  a  bath  containing  much  barium,  these  pin- 
holes would  appear  to  a  remarkable  extent. 


APHORISMS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  FRITZ  HAUaK.* 

1.  Caution  in  Washing  Printa, — If  silver  prints  are  washed 
in  very  cold  water  in  a  warm  room,  numerous  little  air- 
bubbles  affix  themselves  to  the  print.  These  remain  often 
very  obstinately  upon  the  photographs,  and  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  picture  being  freed  from  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
It  is  advantageous,  therefore,  to  wash  prints  in  boiled 
water  that  has  cooled,  or  to  keep  the  pnnts  so  much  in 
motion  that  the  air-bubbles  are  destroyed. 

2.  Stoppers  for  Varnish  Bottles.— YfucniBh  bottles  are  best 
closed  with  stoppers  formed  of  good  and  pure  wax,  or  corks 
may  be  used  which  have  previously  been  dipped  in  molten 
wax.  If  corks  are  employed  with  no  wax  coating,  they 
very  often  stick  fast  in  the  bottles,  and  particles  are  often 
removed  which  render  the  varnish  impure. 

3.  The  Production  of  Special  Bust  Pictures, — The  vignette 
masks  have  nearly  all  of  them  a  pear-shaped  outline,  and 
in  printing,  the  broad  part  of  the  opening  is  laid  upon  the 
breast  of  uie  portrait.  In  this  way  the  picture  is  printed. 
A  more  beautiful  effect  la  secured,  however,  when  the 
vignette  mask,  after  the  print  is  about  three-quarters 
finished,  is  turned  round,  and  the  broad  part  of  the  open- 
ing IB  put  uppermost.  In  the  case  of  ladies  with  very 
large  head-dresses  this  method  of  printing  has  especial 
advantages. 

4.  Retouching  Powder, — This  powder  ia  prepared  by 
mixing  together — 


Dextrine       •••        ...        ••• 
Resin,  very  finely  powdered 


2  parts 
1  part. 


It  may  be  employed  both  for  application  to  ncigatives 
and  to  albumenized  prints.  A  leather  stump  is  the  best 
means  of  application. 

5.  Net-like  Cracking  of  the  Film, — In  employing  a  collodion 
prepared  with  alcohol  of  too  weak  a  nature,  the  film  is  apt 
to  tear,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry,  in  a  net-like  form.  If 
these  cracks  occur  only  in  places,  the  collodion  may  readily 
be  freed  from  the  defect  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to 
it  an  equal  quantity  of  another  collodion,  m  the  pre- 
paration of  which  absolute  alcohol  has  been  employed. 
Another  way,  also,  of  helping  oneself  is  b^  coUodion- 
izing  the  plate  more  quickly,  and  not  permitting  it  to  dry 
so  perfectly.  In  the  case  of  strongly  iodised  collodion, 
another  error  may,  however,  arise,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  iodine  streaks  or  flames.  But  this  fault,  unless  it 
is  very  rampant,  is  only  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  image. 
In  this  case  the  plate  should  be  turned  round  on  the  dipper 
before  being  put  into  the  dark  slide,  and  redipped,  the 
plate  being  raised  and  lowered  half  a  dosen  timee. 

.•  fk»$fri^i$ch4S  ArtMv, 
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DRYING  CABBON  TISSUE. 
Ohb  of  the  practioal  obstacles  to  boccbm  which  tronble 
mftn  J  carbon  workers  U  the  difficolt;  of  diyiag  tlie  tisaofr 
after  aenaitiziDgp.  'Ilie  ereeduieBB  ol  geUtiaa  for  water 
readily  eiplaioB  its  slow  dryiastendeDcj,  and  thereadineae 
with  which  gelatine  aatursted  with  water  melts  on  the 
applioation  of  heat  eiplaias  the  danger  of  apply icjc  a  high 
temperatare  to  get  rid  of  the  water.  No  aia  to  drying  t£e 
seDsitized  tiaaae  has  been  found  so  efficient  as  a  current  of 
warm  dry  air.  But  aa  the  tiuoe  must  he  kept  in  the  dark, 
this  mode  of  drying  is  not  alwaja  eaay  of  apphcation.  Very 
■low  drying,  besides  being  inooDvenient  and  obstructive  of 
the  deapatoh  of  business,  has  been  foand  to  pro-note  spon. 
taneana  insolubility  in  the  tissue.  Very  rapid  drying  haa 
been  said  to  cbubb  reticulation  in  the  texture  of  the  prints: 
bnt  this,  at  we  shall  ahow,  ia  not  a  neceaaary  or  uniyeraal  i 
concomitant  of  gnick  drying,  even  when  effected  by  the 
aid  of  heat ;  whilst  the  uae  of  alcohol,  and  such  aids  to 
desiccation,  have  been  found  prerentire  of  reticnlation. 

A  mode  of  applying  heat  for  quickly  drying  the  tiaaiie 
haa  recently  been  brought  under  our  attention  by  Mr. 
Mayland,  who  Ends  it  possible  to  have  the  lisaae  exposed 
noder  the  negative  in  the  pretsure  frame  within  an  hour 
of  commencing  to  aenaitize  the  tisaue.  It  is  dried  in  a 
drying  box  a  few  foet  square,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
sheet  of  tin,  immediately  uuder  which  is  an  Argand  gas 
burner.  On  the  tin  is  a  shelf  of  wood.  The  sheets  of 
tiaaue,  after  sensitizing,  are  treated  with  the  aqueegee  to 
remove  all  surface  water,  and  then  hung  up  in  thia  drying 
box,  A  sliding  door,  eliding  upwards  Co  open,  is  left  open 
at  the  bottom  about  an  inch,  and  ttiroagb  the  narrow 
aperture  thus  left  open  the  air  enters  freely,  causing  a 
current  in  the  box.  Thia  ia  aided  by  the  fact  that  the 
sliding  door  fits  loosely  in  ita  grooves,  and  at  the  top, 
leaving  space  for  the  exit  of  the  heat«d  air.  The  resnlt  is 
that  the  tiasne  dries  in  about  thirty  minntea,  and  Mr. 
Mayland  has  not  found  the  gelatine  to  melt  or  run  in  any 
instance.  The  temperature  of  the  atmoaphere  of  the  box 
whilst  drying  the  baane  is  from  100"  to  ISOf  Fahrenheit. 
During  the  late  diacussion  on  carbon  printing  at  the  Pho- 
tograpnic  Society,  Mr.  Sawyer  mentioned  very  rapid 
drying  aa  having  been  fo.ind  at  the  Autotype  works  a 
specilio  means  of  securing  reticulation.  Mr.  Mayland'a 
drying  prooeaa  ia  much  more  rapid  than  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Sawyer,  and  he  (Mr.  Mayland)  hsa  never  in  a  aingle 
inatance  tonnd  a  trace  of  reticulation.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  inatances  observed  at  thu  Autotype  Worke  some 
Other  agency  had  been  at  work  concomitant  with  the  quick 
dning,  and  to  auch  agency  the  reticulation  had  been  due. 

The  method  described  m  our  pages,  a  few  weeka  ago, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Wahlaok,  aa  nnpl^ed  by  M.  Gwnwt,  a  I 
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highly   experienced   carbon   printer,   for  securing   qniok 

drying,  aeema  to  he  very  promising.  After  removing  from 
the  sensitive  tisane  excess  of  solution  by  means  of  the 
squeegee,  he  places  the  tiaaue  in  ahohol.  Aa  many  of  onr 
readers  know,  alcohol  ia  even  more  greedy  of  water  tliaa 
gelatine  is,  aed  during  a  short  immersion  the  water  ia 
withdrawn  from  the  tiaaue  by  the  alcohol,  and  the  iaane  ia 
that  after  tliis  treatment,  and  hanging  for  about  half'an> 
hour,  the  tisaue  is  ready  for  the  pressure  frame.  The 
alcohol  may  be  used  for  a  few  times,  but  of  course,  as  it 
abeorba  water  each  time,  it  gradually  loses  ita  efGcieney, 
and  will  require  re-distillation  As  methylated  alcohol 
will  serve  every  pnrpoae,  thia  need  not  be  found  a  very 
expensive  expedient,  Aa  it  will  he  specially  beneficial  in 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  alcohol  in  the  sensitinng 
buth  SB  a  ready  means  of  meeting  the  trouble  in  dryine. 
But  the  fact  that  bichromate  of  potaah  is  entirely  insoluble 
in  alcohol  places  a  aerious  ditEculty  in  tbe  way.  M.  Vidal 
has  found,  however,  that  the  addition  of  a  portion  of 
bIcoLoI  is  poagible  with  good  effect,  and  M.  Boivin  states 
that  a  sensitizing  hath  made  as  follows  answers  perfectly, 
and  that  the  tissue  dries  readily — 

Water        70  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol     30        „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia 3  grammes 

Ammonia,  from 1  to  S  drops 

Tiiis  would  give  a  bath  containing  three  ounces  of  alcohol 
for  SL'Ven  ounces  of  water,  and  about  eighteen  grams  of 
bichromate  of  ammonia  and  a    drop  or  two  of  liquid 
nmoiiia  for  each  ounce  of  water. 

Sofor  we  have  been  dealing  with  what  has  been  sctually 

done,  and,  as  is  alleged,  with  beneficial  effect.     But  this  is 

very  promising  and  fascinating  direction  for  experiment, 

1(1  It  may  be  wdl  to  indicate  some  possibilites  for  the  aid 

of  ex|jdrimental  readers,   and   also   for   practical  carbon 

wut  tera,  to   whom  thia   drying   question   is  one  of  vital 

remembered,  at  the  outset  of  ezperimenta  in 
this  direction,  aa  waa  ascertained  in  the  early  eiperimeaia 
oi  Mr.  Swan  and  others.  Chat  chromic  acid  is  the  actual 
eui]siti/ing  agent,  although  it  baa  been  found  convenient 
in  pr.iccioal  operations  to  use  an  alkaline  chromate.  Whilst 
these  chromateaare,  however,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  chromic 
ar?id  itself  ia  aoluble  in  alcohol,  and  alao  in  ether.  It  ia 
probalile  that  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chromic  acid  might 
be  fuund  available  for  aenaitizing  the  tissue,  when  all 
Jitbculty  in  drying  would  he  at  an  end.  Or,  probably, 
belter  still,  wonld  be  found  tbe  terchromate  of  potash, 
wiiich  is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  or  in  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two,  and  thin  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  he 
fuunrl  in  every  way  available  for  sensicizing  the  carbon 
tissue,  without  auy  riak  of  aolution  or  running  of  the  gela- 
liui:  in  wirm  weather,  and  prcient  no  difficulty  Id  securing 
r.ipid  drying.  The  chief  practical  diificulty  to  be  antici- 
puteil  in  applying  either  of  these  preparationa  would  con- 
sist ia  the  fact  that  an  alcoholic  aolution  of  chromic  acid, 
or  of  terchromate  of  potash,  is  readily  liable  to  spontaneous 
docompOBition  if  submitted  to  the  action  of  light,  or  to  a 
high  temperature ;  but  no  aerious  difficulty  need-exist  in 
avoiding  these  conditions  of  failure.  We  commend  the 
experiment  to  the  many  ingenious  carbon  workers  whom 
the  queatioQ  concerns,  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the 
results  of  experiment. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  ARTIFICIAL  UGHTING 
FOR  PORTRAITURE. 

Mit.  Yaioierwetde  haa  called  our  attention  to  a  distinctly 
iK'w  rind  very  bold  attempt  to  apply  artificial  light  to  the 
purposes  of  portraiture,  which  promiaea  a  large  amonnt  of 
sii^ceaa.  Prom  the  earliest  days  of  photography  the  pos- 
sibility of  applying  artificial  light  to  purpoaea  of  por- 
traiture hM  been  the  anbjeot  of  mnch  apeonUtion  tnd 
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experiment.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  with  varioas  the  intensity  of  the  light  employed.    In  the  excellent 

forms  of  light  and  appliance.     Pyrotechnic  compounds  of  examples  of  portraiture  prodaced  in  Mr.  Vanderweyde's 

yarioos  kinds,  yielding  a  light  rich  in  photogenic  rays,  expenmeotal  operations  the  sittings  generally  averaged 

have  been  tried,  and,  so  far  as  the  mere  obtaining  of  a  light  thirty  seconds  or  under. 

sufficiently  actinic  to  impress  a  photographic  sensitive  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  project  of  applying  arti- 

surface  goes,  not  without  success.    The  lime  light,  the  ficial  light  in  this  manner  is  as  bold  as  it  is  orii^inal,  and, 

magnesium,  and  the  electric  lights  have  all  been  tried,  each  judging  by  results,  we  may  fairly  add,  as  successful  as 

with  a  measure  of  success.     The  primary  difficulty  has  either.     We  need  not  dwell  on  the  multiplicity  of  applica- 

been  in  applying  any  of  these  lights  so  as  to  secure  sacis-  tions  posaible,  as  they  will  reaiily  occur  to  the  minds  of 

factory  illumination  of  the  model,  and  to  obtain  artistic  photographers.     We  are  unable  at  present  to  state  in  what 

light  and  shade  in  the  resulting  picture.     The  conditions  manner  the   project  will  be   made  available    to  photo- 

of  an  artificial  light  consisting  of  a  point  or  concentrated  graphers.     The  metho  I  is  patented,  and  a  Company,  en- 

source,  are  opposed  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary  por-  title!  the  Photogenic  Company,  Limited,  is  formed  to  work 

traiture,  in  which  parallel  solar  rays  are,  of  course,  always  it.     We  shall  keep  our  readers  duly  informed  of  further 

used.    In  a  picture  it  is  necessary  to  u  satisfactory  and  progress, 

natural  presentment  that  the  objects  should  be  lighted  as  • 

;tVrnirn^^renrt:d^^^^^^  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  I ^  ^''^''^T^- 

mination.    And  the  usual  resulU  produced  by  the  use  of  ^^  recently  announced  details  of  the  forthcoming  Photo- 

such  lights  has  been  at  once  unnatural  and  unpictorial.  ^'^^'^  Exhibition  in  Amsterdam,  and  «*;|^.«  »  l«\^f  the 

The  liglits  have  been  harsh,  chalky,  and  without  grada-  "^edabi  offered  for  excellence  of  various  kinds.     We  are 

tion  or  detail,  and  the  shadows  blick,  dull,  and  without  now  authorized  to  announce  a  further  medal     The  Photo- 

the  trans  patency  due  to  reflected  lighte  by  which  the  grapluc  Society  at  Amsterdam  hw 

deepest  shidows  are  relieved  in  ordinary  daylight  ill umi-  "^^^  ^<>^  J^.«  ^    photographic   ceramics,  and  photo- 

nation.    Reflectors  of  various  kinds  have  been  used  to  F*P»JB  on  stained  glass.     W  e  hope  that  many  competitoni 

overcome  these  difficulties,  and  at  times  with  some  degree  ^"  ^}^,  l?^^}^^.  ^^"  »f.°d  contributions  to  this  Inter- 

of  beneficial  effect,  but  not  with  sufficient  advantagt  to  "».^^?°*1  ''>V-^^''r:  ''k'''^  "^  undertaken  with  so  much 

bring  them  into  prkctical  operation.  flillLd        ^'^^^^    ^^  ""^    photographic  friends    m 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  country  where  not  only  are  so  '  ^ 

many  of    the  hours  devoted  to  active  life,  sunlight  is 

absent;  but  also  where  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  so  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT, 

many  of  them  are  characterized  by  fog  and  other  atuio*  .Somi  carious  experiments  nndertaken  by  Professor  Jamsf 

spheric  conditions  rendering  photographic  operations  next  Oewar,  Bi.  A.,  although  appertaining  more  to  the  province 

to  impossible,  that  any  method  rendering  the  portraitist  of  the  physiologist  than  to  photograph y,  deserve    to  be 

independent  of  either  bright  ennlight  or  ordinary  daylight,  mentioned,  on  account  of  their  contribution  to  the  science  of 

must  be  regarded  as  a  great  boon  worthy  of  all  considera-  light.    Mr.  Oewar  has  for  some  time  past  been  eni^aged  in 

tiou  and  acceptance.     And  any  method  which  promises  in  noting  the  influence  of  light  upon   the  eye  and  animal 

a  practical  way  to  effect  this  must  be  hailed  with  a  glad  system,  and  has  employed  the  electric  current  to  register  the 

welcome  by  all  photographers.     Hence  we  feel  especial  Tanatioos  set  up  by  light  ol  diff'tfrent  intensity, 

interest  in  bringing  the  new  method  under  the  attention  £^  ^^^^  mentioned,  in  parenthesis,  that  Mr.  Dewar'g 

of  our  readers.  experiments  were  conducted   with  animals  in  a  ntate  of 

From  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Vandeweyde*s  connec-  stnpor,  except  in  one  particular  instance,  when  he  operated 

tion  with  photography  as  an  artist  he  has  felt  that  the  apon  a  human  animal— presumably  hims-lf.     A  current  of 

lighting  of  the  model  was  the  operation  of  primary  impor-  electricity  was  made  to  pass  along  a  wire  and  through  a 

tance  in  securing  successful  results,  and  he  has  devoted  galvanometer  to  register  its  intensity,  and  then  one  pole 

much  study  to  the  various  methods  employed.    The  mode  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  another 

of  lighting  the  studio  with  which  his  name  is  associated  either  in  contact  with  the  brain  or  the  cranium.     Light  was 

was  one  outcome  of  this  study,  and  the  present  method  of  then  permitted  to  shine  upon  the  eye,  and  as  the  amount 

applying  artificial  light  to  illuminating  the  model  is  another  of  light  was  increased,  or  le<)sened,  a  corresponding  change 

result.     After  trying  various  artificial  lights  he  has  satisfied  in  the  electric  current  was  observed  upon  the  galvanometer 

himself  that  there  is  none  so  actinic  and  so  constant  as  the  needle. 

electric  light,  but,  being  emitted  from  a  point,  none  more  r^^^  variation,  it  seems,  is  the  same  in  warm  as  in  oold- 

inapphcable  to  the  purposes  of  portraiture.     But  it  is  to  hooded  animals.     Light  cauaes  a  po5i7ii«  variati<m  of  the 

obviate  the  difficulties  dependant  upon  the  concentrated  ^^j,     j^.  ^  f^„„d,  and  an  increase  in  the  electric  current, 

character  of  the  light  that  the  new  system  is  devised.  ^^  ^^  ^  ,.  j^^  j^  admitted  to  the  eye,  the  movement  of 

The  light  having  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  the  various  ^^^  ^^j,^  .^%^      ^^^^^^  .  u  i^  the  case  of  the  lobster,'' 

methods  available-we  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  ^^  jy          ■'uthe  variation  caused  by  the  impact  is 

Vanderweyde  is  using  a  Gramme  machine,  gaimng  hia  J^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^i^d  in  any  other  animal, 

power  by  a  gas  engine-a  concave  reflector  is  pbiced  at  a  ^^^^  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  of  our- 

suitable  distance  behind  it.     At  a  smtable  distance  in  ^^^  n    j^^^       **                                         .    .      .          ... 

front  of  this  is  placed  a  large  lens  of  forty  inches  diameter,  f^^m'^g  ^j^  ^ 

The  lens  used  by  Mr.  Vanderweyde  is  one  of  Fresners  i  ^^  ^j^ji^ 

dioptric  lenses  used  in  lighthouse  illumination.  the'rieht '' 

By  this  lens  the  rays  from  the  concave  reflector  are  These  experiments  of  Mr.Dewar's  prove  how  intimately 

collected  and  brought  m to  a  cone-not,  indeed,  coming  to  a  y  .      ^  eUricity  are  connected  « it*h  one  another, 

sharp  focus,  as  they  would  be  by  a  lens  of  perfect  optical  (^                          ' 

qualities.     At  the  focus  of  this  lens,  at  which  a  disk  rather  » 

than  a  point  of  light  is  produced,  the  sitter  is  placed,  rrnAxrQATr  avttp  WPTMlTTF^i 

where  he  is  bathed  in  an  intense,  but  still  soft  flood  of  TRANSATLANTIC  WRINKLES, 

light,  having  the  appearance  and  quality  of  concentrated  ®^  Lafayette  HARRISON, 

daylight,  or  the  direct  light  emitted  from  a  very  bright  „         ^              ,                    ?.        *      vr      v    i.  j  m 

white  cloud,  which,  as  photographers  know,  is  one  of  the  So**"  ^•'^  «??*»>8  ago  an  editor  of  a  New  York  daily  per- 

moat  pleasant  and  efficiwit  sources  of  illumination.    The  Pf  Crated  a  disgracelul  newspaper  joke.      He   caused   an 

timeof  Bitting,  as  will  be  undemtood,  may  be  controlled  bj  •l»rming  aoooant  to  be  pablished  of  a  mythical  ewape  of 
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the  wild  animals  in  Central  Park,  stating  that  they  wer® 
still  at  large,  and  detailing  frightful  scenes  of  carnage  in  a, 
'noet  viyid  and  natnral  manner.  It  was  a  bright  afternocn. 
and  hundreds  of  children  had  been  sent  to  play  in  the  park 
The  effect  of  the  announcement  was  terrific — the  whole  city 
was  paoic-strtcken.  No  ooe  read  the  article  through,  but 
just  tuKhed  off  to  the  supposed  scene  t>f  blood.  Had  they 
done  so  they  would  have  seen  at  the  end  that  "  The  moral 
is,  it  is  a  huge  hoax." 

The  readers  of  this  journal  must  have  themselves  ap- 
pended a  similar  moial  to  my  last  paper  in  the  Niws 
(p.  115),  where,  in  clean  out  type,  they  were  frantically  be- 
sought to  flow  their  negative  plates  with  a  solution  of  water 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Probably  not  a  few  added,  **  That 
tarnation  American  is  getting  at  us.'' 

I  assure  yon  that  I  never  laughed  more  heartily  in  my 
life  than  when  1  read  the  error.  I  felt  that  it  was  too 
absurd  to  mislead  any  professional  artist,  but  I  could  not 
help  picturing  the  tyro,  fancying  that  as  Howe  discovered 
the  eye  of  the  needle  to  have  been  in  the  wrong  end,  so  he 
had  been  using  the  wrouflr  part  of  the  egg,  and,  struck  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  idea,  I  conld  see  him  soberly  coating 
a  plate  with  a  diluted  chicken-in-embryo,  and  I  most 
admit  that  I  laughed  until  the  tears  came.  Probably  it  is 
the  best  photographic  joke  ever  made.  The  dream  of  my 
life  is  realised — I  shall  be  immortalised. 

If,  howewer,  it  has  really  misled  any  one,  I  shall  regret 
it.  At  the  same  time,  I  warn  each  enraged  amateur  thai  I 
have  had  the  (**  chronic  **)  sentence  *'  Back  in  an  hour '' 
painted  on  my  office  door,  that  my  landlady  is  provided 
with  a  Colt's  revolver,  and  that  there  is  a  dog  in  a  perennial 
state  of  hideous  madness  on  the  premises,  so  that  1  wouldn't 
advise  him  to  seek  redress.  Sub-rosa :  At  the  urgent 
request  of  anxious  friends,  I  quit,  this  night,  for  Yok-O' 
hama.  My  witty  countryman,  Max  Adeler,  tells  of  a  oom- 
positor  whom  he  styles  *'  intelligent,'*  who,  for  the  poetic 
line, — 

**  He  watched  the  window  till  all  hope  had  vanished," 

substituted, 

"  He  washed  the  window  sill  with  soap  and  varnish." 

As  if  matters  were  not  bad  enoutsh  already,  the  compositor 
repiesented  me  as  saying — *'  nitric  acid  and  water,  in  which 
place  overnight  the  prints^'"  instead  of  plates.  Altogether 
the  joke  may  be  termed  unique.  Need  I  say  that  in  both 
cases  where  th«i  word  yolk  is  usi^d,  read  white?  Send  the 
yolks  to  the  kitchen,  unless  you  keep  cyanide  of  potassium 
lying  around  loose.  In  the  latter  case  throw  it  over  your 
neighbour's  wall — if  he  keeps  a  cat  which  annoys  you.  As 
Toole  would  say,  *^  Give  the  animal  a  treat."  With  this 
amendment,  try  albumenizing.  Your  films  will  never  crack 
or  peel. 

A  word  to  you  plate-polishers.  If  you  notice  a  film 
beginning  to  pel,  fluw  it  with  ale.  if  it  is  still  more 
serious,  and,  besidt-s  peeling,  requires  more  intensifyingi  ase 
porter,  which  will  serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of  saving  the 
nlm  and  adding  density. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  every  photographer  who  does 
any  business  regards  with  melancholy  a  big  heap  of  re- 

i'ected  varnished  negatives.  If  he  attempts  to  clean  them, 
le  knows  by  experience  the  labour  required,  and  the  dust- 
men refuse  to  have  them  at  a  gift.  What  is  he  to  do, 
therefore  ?  To  which  conundrum  I  answer : — Procure  at  the 
oilman's  one  pound  potash-ball  (otherwise  called  oonoen- 
trated  lye) ;  break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  dissolve  it  in 
four  ^alloiiH  of  hot  water.  Place  the  discarded  negatives 
therein,  and  in  about  half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  hardness  of  the  vhrnisb,  the  film  will  easily  scrub 
off.  This  amount  of  lye  water  will  dean  almost  any  number 
of  plates.  Next  put  the  glass  in  your  nitric  ucid  solution, 
or,  hotter  still,  in  Ltia's  bichromate  solution,  the  formal*  of 
which  I  will  subjoin  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  9Xt  igno- 
TMit  of  it : — 


Bichromate  of  potash 

Sulphuric  acid 

w  acer  ...         ... 


2  ounces 
2  ounces  (fluid) 
25 


» 


(N.B. — This  bath  is  good  as  long  as  it  is  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour ;  when  purple  it  ceases  to  act). 

Let  the  glass  soak  in  this  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then 
albumenize  as  with  new  glass,  and  you  will  get  good 
results.  No  stains  or  ghost  of  the  former  image.  As  the 
lye  solution  is  pretty  strong,  it  may  be  a  Samaritan  act 
to  warn  you  not  to  dip  your  fingers  therein,  unless  you 
wish,  like  the  Ethiopian,  to  '^  change  your  skin." 

To  remove  unvarnished  filma  which  have  dried,  dip  a 
damp  sponge  or  flannel  rag  into  some  coarse  salt,  and  rub 
the  nlm  off  with  this  ;  the  most  stubborn  will  quickly  dis- 
appear. Then  soak  the  plate  as  usual  in  the  nitric  acid,  or 
whatever  glass  cleaning  solution  you  use. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  degree  of  finish  in  American 
photographic  productions  seldom  if  ever  to  be  seen  in  those 
of  this  country.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  iu  a  future  paper 
to  point  out  wherein  the  differences  lie,  and  attempt  to  give 
a  few  *^  wrinkles  "  which  shall  enable  any  true  artist,  any- 
where, to  turn  out  equally  effective  work  ;  but  at  this  present 
I  shall  merely  touch  upon  that  which  is  most  apparent,  vis., 
the  burnish  or  glossy  surface. 

Burnishers  seem  to  bo  out  of  favour  in  this  country. 
Photographers  who  possess  them  do  not  use  them  (or  at 
least  this  is  the  case  with  very  many),  and  those  who  would 
otherwise    be    purchasers    hold  back  because  of  the  evil 
reports  of  thu   ^'goings  on"  of  the  said  machines.    The 
reports,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  are  that  it  both 
blisters  and  scratches  the  prints,  therefore  it  is  put  aside  to 
rust,  or   sold  at  a  bargain  to  the  first  buyer.     If  anyone 
were  to  show  these   burnisher-possessors  •  how  this  might 
easily  be  overcome,  I  take  it  that  he  would  be  performing  a 
good  service.     I  venture  so  to  do,  but  do  not  expect  to  get 
thanked   for  it,   because  of  its  simplicity,     I  owned  as   a 
boy  one  of  those  paper-cover,  dime  books  on  **  Magic,"  in 
which  a  story  was  told  of  a  gentleman  at  an  inn  being  con- 
siderably mystified  by  a  countryman  who  caused  a  silver 
half-dollar  to  vanish.     Again  and  again  the  tiick  was  per- 
formed, and  the  gentleman  felt  himself  so  baffled  that  he 
said  (\  quote  the  book  from  memory),  ^*  This  is  most  won- 
derful, and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  most  compli- 
cated of  means."  Then,  calling  the  man,  he  said,  '*  Show  me 
how  the  trick  is  done,  and  this  five-dollar  bill  shall   be 
yours."    The  man  complied.     It  all   proved  to  be  simple 
sleight-of-hand.      At   which    discovery   I    remen.ber    the 
gentleman  was  highly  indignant.    Moral : — He  wanted  more 
for  his  money. 

Nevertheless,  you  shall  learn  how  to  set  your  burnishers 
going,  and  keep  them  in  order.  If  they  scratch  now,  polish 
the  nickel  plate  with  a  jeweller's  hone  (price  one  shilling). 
Take  a  sheet  of  nnglazed  note-paper  folded,  as  usual,  in  half. 
Turn  down  the  top  about  half-an-inch  ;  turn  this  fold  down 
twice  more  (as  if  you  were  making  a  papt.'r  spill,  the  short 
instead  of  the  long  way  of  the  sheet)  Then  fold  the  paper 
in  half,  so  that  what  was  at  first  the  bottom  of  the  sheet 
comes  flush  with  the  rolled  or  folded  part.  This,  yon  will 
see,  makes  a  kind  of  wedge.  Pass  this  through  the  burnisher 
a  number  of  times  before  commencing,  and  once  before 
burnishing  each  card.  The  object  attained  is  this — it 
passes  smoothly  through  the  burnisher  until  the  thicker  or 
rolled  part  of  the  paper,  which  gives  it  a  brisk  wipe  the 
whole  length,  removes  all  grit  and  dust,  and  the  cards  come 
out  dean,  and  with  a  bright  polish. 

If  the  cards  do  not  slip  well,  make  a  lubricator  of  two 
grains  of  Castile  soap,  scraped  very  fine,  and  diMsolved  in 
six  ounces  of  alcohol.     Apply  this  lightly  to  the  face  of  each 
card — shortly  before  beginning  to  burnish — with  a  tuft  of 
cotton  wool. 

Don't  use  too  much  "pressure  in  burnishing — half  that  of 
rolling ;  and  Bolon^^  as  you  do  not  over-heat  the  plate,  your 
prints  will  neTer  blisler. 
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CARBON  PRINTING. 

BT  .*.   WELLESLEV  TUBNER." 

Devehpnieul.—Tbe  flw  zinc  dish  being  previoiwly  filled 
with  water  at  a  tomperaturo  of  about  SO"  or  90"  Fah., 
the  first  plato  of  prinU  sq'ieoijeed  is  placod  therein, 
ani]  left  till  the  gelatiue  ia  leea  digeolving  round  the 
edges ;  the  tissuo  ii  theo  carefully  stripped  from  tbe 
plate,  wbiah  is  next  placed  in  the  vertioal  diah,  also 
m!ed  witb  water  of  a  aiinilar  temperatura  to  thu  first; 
each  plat«  is  treated  in  tbia  manner,  and  by  the  time 
the  operation  is  completed  we  shall  find  tbat  npon  drawing 
the  urat  one  out  of  the  dish,  it  will  probably  h<i  nearly 
dereloped — that  is,  most  of  tlie  soluble  gektinc  will  have 
run  off  the  plate,  and  left  tbe  image  ?isib1e ;  the  Hat  di^b 
is  again  litlod  with  freah  warm  water  of  a  higher  tempe 
rature,  if  thought  necessary,  audthe  prints  are  thoroughly 
washeii  till  they  appear  iu  all  their  beauty  and  perfect 
■harpncBS.     By  this  means  tbe  deTelopment  ^oes  on  to  a 

Seat  extent  wilbouc  aoy  trouble,  and  suppoain^c  the  prints 
ve  been  properly  oiiioiud,  as  each  [ilste  is  Mken  out  in 
succession  it  will  Le  found  nearly  finished  ;  should  tbey, 
howerer,  be  a  little  dart,  tbey  must  be  treated  to  much 
warmer  water  in  the  Hut  dish,  or,  what  is  mare  coaveaieiiC, 
they  can  be  left  for  longer  immersion  in  the  vertical  dish. 
There  is  one  great  advantaure  in  this  method  of  develop- 
ment— we  can  see  very  readily  bow  the  printi  have  been 
exposed.  If  they  are  under- printed,  we  have  the  couaoU- 
tion  that  we  could  not  have  saved  tbom  by  other  treatment, 
•a  they  are  drst  developed  at  aa  low  e.  icmperaturc  as  prac- 
tically possible ;  but  should  tbey,  on  tbe  other  hand,  be 
over<prmted,  we  have  only  to  return  them  to  the  warm 
water,  and  let  them  soak  till  they  have  come  down  to  tbe 
ptopor  depth.  I  have  found  they  will  do  so  mi 
by  leaving  them  a  long  time  in  a  vertical  disb  of  water 
about  100''  than  by  raising  tbe  temperature  muob  higher 
and  washing  in  a  flat  dish.  All  the  prinia  properly 
posed  I  wash  in  warm  water,  aad  finish  immediately, 
return  the  otbcra  to  the  vertical  grooved  dish.  If  ooly 
aliahtly  ov-er- printed,  balf-an-hour'a  immersion  may  be 
lulncinnt  to  bring  them  down,  but  iu  some  cases  they 
may  be  left  fur  hours.  It  is  sarprlstn);  tbe  control  we 
have  over  tbe  printing  by  ibia  meaue.  I  have  hitd,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  several  plates  of  prints  that  were  hope- 
leaaly  over-printod  it  treated  by  any  other  method  but  by 
leaving  them  all  night  immersed  in  water  tbaC  in  the  drst 
instance  was  not  much  over  lOO".  I  have  by  the  next 
morniiigfouud  tbem  brought  down  to  tbe  proper  depth, 
I  would  not,  however,  advise  too  great  a  reliance  being 
placed  on  this  iu  printing,  but  I  would  strongly  impress 
the  importance  of  proper  exposure.  1  merely  mention  it 
to  show  the  great  control  vre  bava  over  the  printing 
the  developmeut,  and  to  prove  that  the  process  is  not 
that  exactiog  character  some  ima^ne,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  found  useful  in  mauy  coses  to  the  practical 
worker- 

Wben  properly  developed,  tbey  must  be  well  i 
clean  cold  water ;  this  dually  washes  off  any  remaioiog 
dirt,  and  seta  the  gelatine,  which  is  afterward  further 
hardened  by  pouring  a  solution  of  alum  over  them  and 
leaving  it  on  a  few  minutes,  or  by  putting  each  plate  of 

frints  in  a  flat  dish,  for  a  short  tijie,  filled  with  the  same 
t  is  important  that  this  branch  should  not  be  done  care- 
lessly, as  on  it  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  tbe  dursblUly 
of  the  high  glosa  if  they  ore  required  so.  When 
thoroughly  barduned  with  alum,  tbu  prints  ore  lesia  liible 
to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby 
loae  tbe  beauty  of  ibeir  eurface  to  a  icreat  degree. 

Bach  plate  of  prims  ia  next  returned  to  tbe  rack  and 
dried  spontaneously,  or,  if  required,  can  be  dried  with  a 
gentle  urtidoial  heat;  but  I  prefer  thi!  formir  method. 
When  dry,  tbe  prints  are  spotted  in  tbe  aame  manner  as 
enamelled  silver  prints.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
this,    all,    1    am    afraid,  open    to    some   objection.     I 


always  nso  oil  colours  applied  with  a  small  sab'^  pencil. 
So.ni^timei  the  carbou  tissue  d  is  JO  Ived  in  w.irm  witer  is 
used  :  but  as  this  is  not  essenlially  part  of  tbe  printing,  I 
'ill.  on  this  occasion,  now  pass  on  to  the 

Jpptienlioa  o/Ihe  Iranafer  Ai/ier.— With  thia  branch  tbe 
beginner  can  hardly  fait;  the  plin  of  doing  it  ia  so 
obvious  and  simple  that  I  need  not  occupy  raur;b  apaoe  ia 
Jesciibing  it.  The  transfer  paper  ia  cut  about  a  quartet- 
Inch  sraaller  than  the  plate  all  round,  and  plai:ed  in  warm 
water  of  about  70  or  Si*"  Fahr.,  where  it  ia  left  till 
thorjughly  soft,  and  the  surface  feels  slimy  when  touched 
with  the  fingers.  Home  samples  require  much  longer 
soaking  than  others,  and  I  have  had  some  that  refused  to 
({et  properly  soft  with  almost  any  amount  of  soaking.  Thia 
description  of  paper  is  liable  to  show  light  brilliant  spots 
on  the  printa  when  transferred,  in  consequence  of  its  not 
properly  adhering  to  the  lilm  composing  the  ima^e  in  thoS6 
ports ;  such  paper,  I  need  hardly  say,  ia  not  good,  but  it 
may  be  reserved  by  large  work.  The  transfer  paper, 
when  in  condition,  is  carefully  raised  from  the  worm  water 
by  the  two  opposite  corners,  and  lowered  upon  the  pluto 
of  prints  previously  placed  on  the  flat  board,  and  gently 
bat  well  squeegeed. 

MoufUin-j,  at  which  atnge  we  have  at  lost  arrived,  cannot 
be  commenced  till  the  transfer  paper  is  somewhat  surface- 
dry,  or  entirely  ao,  that  ia  if  the  prints  are  required 
with  high  glosa,  of  which  claaa  I  will  first  apeak.  Thw 
are  then  marked  at  the  two  top  corners  and  eoch  side  with 
blacklead  peucil  by  holding  them  up  and  seeing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  print  by  transmitted  light;  but  this  can  ooly 
be  done  when  tbey  have  been  tinted  to  the  extreme  edge, 
forming,  aa  it  does,  a  guide  for  placing  the  mount,  which  i« 
then  damped  on  one  side  with  a  sponge ;  the  transfer  paper 
in  that  part  covering  each  print  la  covered  with  strong  size 
or  Ruaaian  glue  and  sugar  \  the  damped  mount  is  adjusted 
in  position  by  placing  it  exactly  up  to  the  top  marks,  and 
briuging  it  carefully  down  the  side  ones  -.  do  not,  if  pos- 
sible, laise  the  mount  after  it  hoa  once  beeii  laiil  down,  as 
by  doing  so  the  mounts  often  refuae  to  afterwards  stay  dot 
or  properly  adhere  to  the  transfer  paper.  Thay  are  next 
put  under  alight  preaaore  to  allow  the  size  to  aet,  an  1  then 
stood  up  in  a  worm  room  to  dry.  Twelve  hours  should  be 
allowed  for  this  purpose,  for  if  strippeil  sooner  the  damp- 
ness from  tbe  tranafer  paper  or  size  may  Rtill  be  retained, 
and  will  work  Its  way  through,  ultimately  destroying  the 
high  gloss  of  the  surface,  although  it  moy  not  appear  im- 
mediately. Neuer  hurry  the  i/ryiag  in  thia  branch,  as  they 
ore  always  better  when  dried  slowly  thou  quickly  ;  the  less 
rapid  the  dryinj;  the  flatter  the  print  wit]  be,  and  finer  the 
Burfnce, 

When  dry  atrip  from  the  plate,  and  trim.  For  mounting 
with  high  gloss,  without  the  tinted  edge,  it  is  only  necae- 
sary,  when  the  transfer  paper  is  sulficiently  dry,  to  plaoe 
over  tbe  whole  wit .  size  or  stron.;  paste  a  very  thin  sheet 
of  car.1,  or  one  or  two  tbiokneasua  of  traaafer  paper  ;  dry, 
and  strip  from  the  plate ;  trim  them  in  a  similar  manner  to 
ordinary  sliver  prints;  next  apply  with  a  small  brush, 
round  the  four  edges  of  the  curd,  a  strong  solutirm  of 
nuaaion  glue  or  other  similar  body,  and  place  them  in 
position  ou  the   mount;  cause  perfect  adhesion  by  gentle 

Ereasure  ;  the  thin  card  iu  this  instance  ia  only  used  to 
eep  the  prints  flat,  and  to  preveut  moisture  of  the  glue 
from  destroying  the  surface. 

Another  very  good  plan  of  mounting  is  to  atrip  the  prints 
from  the  plate  when  the  transfer  paper  is  dry,  trim  with 
the  ordinary  carte  or  cabinet  cutter,  damp  and  mount  iu 
the  same  way  as  you  would  a  silver  print ;  by  this  meani 
we  lose  the  high  gloss,  and  obtain  one  leas  brilliant,  bat 
it  ia  easier  done,  and  gome  prefer  the  appearance  c)f  the 
resulting  picture;  for  this  purpose  wo  can  uic  a  tinted, 
plain    white,   or  no  border   at  all,  according  to  taste   or 


In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  this  anbject,  which  I 
(rast  may  be  of  serviM  to  aome,  at  least,  of  my  readera,  I 
hftTe  ouly  to  odd,  tJiat  1  hare  giTen  vitbout  iwave  what- 
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STsr  I  httTe  tboaght  ma;  be  oieful  to  the  profeirian. 
Othera,  in  working  ibe  proceM,  may  And  a  lack  of  iofonna- 
tioa  on  aotne  pointa,  and  I  woold  adviieall  ohocan  ta  see 
the  operatianB  for  ihemwiTea ;  this  will  teacb  far  more  than 
all  I  can  write,  for  we  often  otnit  in  written  inaCructiODB 
what  IB  yerj  important  to  the  Huccesafal  working  of  a 
proceaa,  merely  from  the  fact  thnt  familiarity  with  certain 
operatioiiB  maKea  ua  think  ao  little  of  them  that  when  «eut 
down  to  write  tbej  alip  our  memory.  I  oan  only  My  that 
however  much  [  may  hare  omitted,  I  have  not  eta  ted  any- 
thing bat  what  I  know  wilt  practically  aid  in  making  it  a 
snccesHful  operation.  I  do  not  claim  any  part  of  what  1 
have  written  as  easmtially  new  ;  1  hare  only  pat  together 
most  of  what  has  been  preriouely  published  in  this  journal, 
and  so  formed  a  chain  of  it  with  my  own  eiperienoe,  in 
hopes  of  bringing  the  process  more  prominently  beforemy 
rewlers,  and  rendering  it  oaeful  to  them. 


tantnnanitait 

MB.  FOX  TALB0f~AND  BICHROMATE 
PROCESSES. 
Dbak  Sib, — Three  yean  ago.  when  leotnriag  at  the 
Botal  loBtilution,  I  intended  to  make  lue  of  •  letUr  I 
bad  r-«eivsd  a  day  or  two  bofore  from  Mr.  yoz  Talbot,  but 
I  had  only  time  to  refer  to  it  in  the  very  slightest  way. 
I  had,  howsTer,  in  my  lecture  last  week  an  opportnaity  to 
lead  two  or  three  pasMgrs  from  it,  and  I  was  struck  with 
tbeir  bialorical  interest,  aa  inter-at  which  I  believe  to  be 
anfficiHucly  great   to  justify  me  lending  you  the  following 

'"''*'  '~  "  4,  Oircrn,  Bath,  Feb.  15th,  1874 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  will  aeuil  you  to-morrow  throe  apeeimeiu 
of  mv  engraTiDt*.  This  art  was  diaooTered  in  1852,  and 
published  in  1863.  The  great  difficulty  at  first  was  to 
obtain  the  semi-iinla.  It  was  rountl  easy  to  cop;y  letter- 
press engTSTinfr*.  or  anything  merely  black  and  white ;  bnt 
gradnated  ahading  offered  a  difficulty. 

"  The  main  fact  upon  which  the  art  repcaes  is  the  photo- 
giaphio  quality  of  biabrumste  of  pocaeh  when  mixed  with 
gelatine,  diwxivemd  by  me  in  1852,  concerning  whicb,  aa 
It  was  a  grrat  step  in  photography,  alio*  me  to  aay  a  faw 

"Mr,  FoQloo  iliaooTered  in  1S39  that  paper  became 
srnaitive  to  light  when  washed  with  a  solution  of  thii 
bichromate.  No  use  was  made  of  this  knowledge  for 
thirteen  yuara,  when,  in  1852,  I  attempted  to  engrave,  and 
after  Tarioua  other  things  bad  been  tried,  with  reeulta 
more  curiouB  than  aeeful,  1  thonght  of  trying  the  bicbro- 
mate  mixed  with  gulatiue,  which  proreJ  luooessful. 
I  had  rather  anticipated  a  failure,  beoause  many 
other  photographic  aubstaaces  will  not  unite  with 
grlatiue,  but  cause  it  to  curdle.  I  have  always  con- 
aidered  this  proceaa  to  lie  one  of  the  neat  nielnl  thing*  I 
hare  done  in  photograpbr.  I  sent  a  great  many  apacimeni 
to  Monsieur  Biot,  which  were  given  away  by  him  at  a 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy  uf  Soienoe*  in  April  1853. 
Several  writers  ou  photography  hare  fallen  into  error,  and 
attributed  the  discoveiy  to  a  Frenchman,  who  pabliibed  it 
anew,  I  beliera,  two  or  three  yeara  later. — Believe  me,  yours 
very  truly,  H.  Fox  Talbot." 

It  ia  certainly  interesting  that  Mr,  Fox  Talbot,  who 
holds  the  rank  uf  pioneer  of  the  photographic  processes  in 
this  country,  should  have  discovered  the  proorss  Bpon 
which  is  >iased  nuarly  the  whole  of  the  preaent  methoda  of 
permanrDt  piintiiiK  — [  am,  d>-ar  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

43.  I'lcciidilly.  Febnary  28[*.  ViaxoM  Hiatb. 

[It  is  very  iat<ireatiu({  to  nots  the  fa.;t  that  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  the  actual  iuveator  of  silver  printing  and  of  the 
negative  procrss.  wua  the  Qist  to  give  a  praotical  ftpplioa- 
tiun  to  Mr.  Mnago  Ponton's  diaoovery  of  the  photoKenio 
properties  of  the  chrome  aalta.  It  would  not  be  fi!a,aa»- 
mt,  to  oreilook  tho  fiaet  tb«t  iltoiii.  BMq«nl  hM  p»- 


Tionsly  taken  op  Mr.  Ponton's  process,  and  atoettalDed 
that  the  action  of  light  in  this  method  rendered 
inaolnble  the  gelatine  or  other  sisin;  matter  in  the  paper 
sensitised  by  a  salt  of  chromic  acid,  and  that  M.  Poiterin 
was  the  first  who  actually  employed  the ae  reaction i  inoarbori 
printing. — En.] 

A  CONVENIENT  PIPETTE  OR  DROPPINa  BOTTLE. 
Sla, — I  beg  to  enclose  to  ^oa,  for  the  benoAt  of  the 
readers  of  the  Nawa,  a  little  instrument  I  have  found  of 
great  setvioe,  whiob  has  saved  a  deal  of  time,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  saved  a  grwt  quantity  of  ailvor  aoluiion  from  being 
wasted.  The  purpose  for  which  I  use  it  is  this  :  I  uae  it 
to  meaaurH  correctly  the  silver  solution  when  intensifying 
the  negative.  As  you  are  aware,  in  many  studios  it  ia  done 
by  droppiog  some  of  the  bath  solution  off  the  dipper,  or, 
where  there  ia  a  special  solution  kept,  it  is  generally 
dropped  from  the  bottle  ;  in  either  way,  there  can  be  no 
oertainty  aslo  the  amount  dropped.  I  have  no  doubt  many 
negatives  that  would  have  been  very  good  ones  have  been 
spoiled  by  these  methods  of  working.  The  iustrnment  oon- 
•iBls  of  a  piece  of  glass  tube  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose 
quill,  any  length  to  suit ;  it  ia  drawn  to  a  vary  Sue  p'liut, 
rither  by  the  flama  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  gas,  and  then  a  very 
fine  hole  ia  made  at  the  point.  Mow  procure  an  indi«- 
mbbec  teat,  such  as  chemists  sell  for  infants'  feeding-bottlea. 
Choose  one  witbont  ■  hole  in  it,  it  you  can  ;  if  not,  jnst 
oorer  the  hole  up  by  applying  a  coat  or  two  of  strong 
india-rubber  varnish.  Now  introduce  the  wide  end  of  the 
glasa  tube  just  into  the  teat,  and  tie  the  teat  ou  to  theglaas 
tube  tightly,  then  varnish  the  thread  nr  string  with  a  little 
shellac  varnish.  Now  the  instrument  is  complete,  and 
forms  a  very  Sue  drop  syringe.  To  use  it,  keep  your  silver 
solution  in  a  bottle  aocoidiug  to  the  length  of  the  drop 
tube  described  above.  Place  the  tube  in  the  solution  (I 
always  keep  mine  in  it),  press  all  the  air  out  of  the  bnjb 
formed  by  the  teat,  then  allow  it  to  fill  by  taking  the 
pressure  gradually  off,  when  it  will  fill  the  tube  with  the 
aolution,  which  will  not  drop  out  until  some  pressure  is 
used  with  the  bulb,  when  it  will  drop,  and  may  easily  be 
oonnted;  so  that   any  person   usii>g    it   can    regulate   the 

Jnautity  of  silver  solution  to  a  nicety.  Hoping  it  will  be 
mnd  usrful  by  komo  of  your  reulera,  and  spulugining  for 
th^passiog  upun  yuur  siiace,  1  am,  sir,  youri  Ac,     S.  Y. 

frue  pipeLie  enclosed  is  very  bandy  and  useful.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  haa  been  briore  described;  but  this 
possesses  a  special  ailvantage  in  simplioiiy  of  roanufaoture 
and  efficiency. — Ed.] 

COLOUR  OF  CARBON  PRIhTS. 
Diaa  Sia, — '  A  Carbon  Worker  "  is  evidei.»,|y  unhappy 
^vidiintly  a  man  with  a  grievance,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  aii8  it  is  neither  edifying  not  aoiusing,  He  is  burt  and 
indignant  at  "  a  curious  and  monstroua  kiud  oF  monojioly" — 
at  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Lambert  licensees  to  •'  the 
exclusive  light  to  the  best  information  " — at  tbrir  "bqiog 
chary   of  communicating   inrormation,"   and   many   other 

Why,  these  people  have  actually  got  a  special  journal, 
and  "  Carbon  Worker  "  is  not  allowed  to  peep  into  its 
pages;  and  the  Autotype  Company — he  is  astouiiheil  be- 
yond measure  that  tbey  should  "tend  themselveB  to  such 
short-sighted  narrowness." 

This  u  all  very  pretty,  no  doubt ;  but  Irt  us  see  what  it 
all  amounts  to.  The  Limbrrtypn  licuuaei-s  have  mado  cer- 
tain paymauls  which  entitle  them  to  certain  privileges — 
special  tiaiue,  special  matErials,  special  infoimatiuo  from 
the  Aatotype  Cumpany.  special  iuiiructiun — and  they  re- 
oeive  monthly,  as  a  private  communicatiou,  a  journal  oon- 
taiaing  whatever  ia  new  or  interesting  lelalive  to  the  process 
of  chromotype  printing  ;  in  addition,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
pacnniar;  bsnent  in  a  redaction  in  price  of  all  tissue  they 
paichaae. 
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Can  "  GarboD  WDrkei"ihov  osnis  wbj  beihonid  par- 
tinipata  in  tbsBB  adTaatage«?  Hm  he  paid  hi*  roe,  and  Dot 
reosired  his  quid  pro  quo>oi,doet  ba  dealina  to  pkj  bin 
manaj,  and  still  eiprat  tbtiM  kdvantagea?  "Oarbon 
Woiket  "  doBi  not  like  Lambert  pnrple,  "the  eoloar  U  not 
good  in  any  senae."  Well,  perbapa  not ;  tbe  Toz  laid  the 
grapai  wrn  *oar  when  be  could  not  Teach  tham  ;  bat  he 
knowi  parreotlj  weli  tbat  tbe  vetj  colonn  that  be  namea  aa 
good  are  open  to  him  ;  lie  gaatibiu  non  eit  dirpatandmn,  he  need 
not  attempt  to  let  up  his  dictam  at  a  itandard  of  good  tMt«. 

"  Oarbon  Worker  "  could  hard!  j  be  a  worker  and  not 
know  that  tbe  Compaoy  hare  for  yean  aupplied  (to  anybody 
who  choM  to  purchase)  two  tiaiaea,  which  oorrespond  lo 
closely  to  bii  deecriptioD,  tbat  one  nigbt  bava  anppoead  ho. 
wu  aotually  qnoting  tbe  Company'a  prioe  liit.  He  men- 
tioDB  a  "  rich  brown  "  and  a  *'  riob  warm  black  ;"  tbe  piioe 
.  liit  givM  one  ooloor  aa  "producing  a  rich  brown  tone," 
another  aa"  a  rich  black,  ilightly  warm  inooloar."  Wbete- 
fore  lbi«  feigning  of  ignorance? 

And  DOW  one  word  aa  to  Lamberfa  licenaean  being  chary 
of  giving  iuformatioD.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
tbat  moat  ol  tbe  articles  that  have  appeared  in  tbe  jonroalt 
lately  bare  been  written  by  diaciplua  of  Lamburt.  Strangely 
anoagh.  ooe  o(  tbd  vary  men  "Carbon  Workar"  thanks 
(Mr.  Witoomb)  is  a  Laiubertype  man — no  one  will  deny  the 
Taloe  of  bia  maoy  contributions.  Mr.  Braybronke,  wboee 
paper  was  read  before  tbe  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  fhoto- 
graphic  Souirty.  ia  tha  chief  of  tbe  ktaff  at  Hr.  Sacb'a 
eatabliahment  at  Bradford  and  one  of  tbe  moat  mcceasfd 
chromotype  workers  in  England,  or  out  of  it.  If  Mr. 
Wellesley  TurDer  ia  not  a  licensee,  he  certainly  aeema  to 
know  as  mncb  aboat  the  matter  upon  which  he  treats  as  if 
he  were  one.  Upon  what  ground  doea  "  Carbon  Worker" 
rest  bia  cbarge  of  "  putty  exclasireness  "  and  illiberality  f 

For  tbe  fntiira  let   "Carbon   Worker"  so  marehal   bia 


obtain   the  sympathy  and  approval   of  yoar  readers,   and 
avoid  tbe  reproaohea  of  Naviais. 

MEDALS  NOT  WON. 
Daia  Sii, — ToarcorrespondDnt  "  Ton  Don"  should  take 
a  ran  down  to  Brighton  to  see  a  very  norel  ns«  of  medala. 
Tbe  hooeat  photogtaphen  oE  this  town,  whose  "  withers  an 
Dnwrung,"  will  not  wince  at  the  following  remarks,  namely, 
tbat  there  is  one  amone[  ua  who  haa  tbe  temeritj  to  abow  a 
claaCer  of  medals  ia  his  shop  window,  one  of  which  wi 
stmck  yeaia  before  he  had  ever  exhibited  a  photograph. 


What  would  bappei 


tbe  army  il 


tbe  Diedal  of  a  deceased  or  retired  officer  for  a  battle  Hinght 
before  ha  became  a  goldiat  ?  I  think,  with  "Ton  Don,"  the 
qaestioo  is  very  important  of  how  to  proteot  true  merit : 
wilt  some  of  your  readers  think  this  o*ei?  And  I  ahoold 
be  glad  to  know  if  any  other  photographer  can  b-U  of  inch 
aninstSDoe  aa  thaaboT--. — Ohediently  yours,  H.  Poixraa. 

Brighton,  March  20A. 

F9. — Cannot    a   Society    be   got   np    to   manage    anoh 

matlen?  

SAYINGS  BY  MEN  WH  KNOW. 

Sib.— Mr.  Nelson  E  Cherrill  is  sajing  that  "new  laid 
e^ga  will  make  albnmeniaed  paper  ■•  permanent  w  oarbon 

Mr.  Borey  ia  saying :  "  I  wish  it  was  trae." 

Mr.  Anthony  RlTot  is  saying  :  "  Pity,  'tian't  trae." 

Tbe  Autotype  Oompany  is  saying  that  "M.  Lambert  is 

aocompaaied   by    bis   friend    and   ooadjutor    Mr.    Barony 

Lambert ;  ''  and  that  "  he  ia  an  able  negociatot." 

Jo.  Vestris  is  saying  that  Mr.  Sarony  Lambert  ii  not  the 

only  ■■  able  negociatot "  be  knows. 

Mr,  J.  A.  Sawyer  ia  aaying  that  "  it  is  not  to  be  expected 

that  chromotype  licensees  will  give  tbe  malts  of  their  triala 

and  experiments  to  tha  world  at  lai^a" 

Mr.  Ueorga  Croughton  it  saying :  "  Chromotype  lioeoMes 

ave  nothing  to  giw." 


Mr.  A.  Wellealey  Turner  ia  saying :  "  Aoybody  can  pro- 

dnoe  good  work  by  following  out  my  instnictiont.'* 

Pry  and  Co.  are  ujing;  "Tamer's  papers   are   full  of 

inttmctioD  ;  but  a  day  with  us  is  worth  ten  times  the  monej 

we  obar((0  for  demonstrations." 

Hr.  Uigginson  is  aaying :  "  Chromotype  for  eTer." 

Mr.  Jabea  Hnghea  is  aaying :  "  Higginson  beats  Lambert." 

Mr.  Ayton(ofEilinhurgb]  issaying:  "  Ibavereiinquisbed 

my  LantberCype  exclasire  rights  out  of  pure  pity  for  tbo 

poor  pbotographets  of  Edinhnr^^b." 
Tbe    Autotype    Compauy    is    aayins :    "If    the  othsi 

fzclasive  licensees  don't  come  to  terms  Fika  Hr,  Ayton,  we 

must  start  tbe  £5  Autotype  dodge  oncn  more." 

Oai  Wrio  Hit  LtaTBvan. 

I  EXHIBITION  IS  PARIS  1878. 

Dba«  Sra, — UsTing  applied  for  apace  ia  tbe  oomiDr 
I  Paris  Unirersal  Bxhtbilion  of  187B  for  large  arc  hi  tacturd 
I  photographs,  ko.,  I  find  that  wall  space,  in  the  shape  pro- 
bably of  screen  a,  will  have  to  be  provideH  by  tha  rsbihi  tors, 
either  singly  or  in  concert.  Ah  appllcstions  w^re  reqiiMad 
to  be  seat  in  by  this  day,  it  ii  p<is>ible  Mat  Enjilii>h  photo- 
graphers have  already  ai^read  upon  concerted  action  for  this 
purposa.  Can  you  inform  me,  and,  perhaps,  other  intending 
eihibitora,  whether  such  is  tbe  case;  or,  perhaps,  some 
oorreapondent  nay  be  able  to  direct  us  what  to  do  in  tbia 
matter. — I  beg  to  remain,  sir.  youre  truly, 

W.  H    WHSSLBt 

[No  special  orooooarted  arraagementa  have  tieea  made  by 
photf^raphers.  so  far  ■■  we  are  awaie.  We  will  endeavonr 
to  sacert4ia  if  anything  in  excess  of  the  general  arraage- 
menta annoanced  is  likely  to  be  made  by  which  photo- 
grspheis  may  tjenefit. — Ed  ] 

RAPIDITY  IN  CARBON  PRIKHNG. 

DatBi  Sia, — Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  having  taken  umbrage 
at  my  remarks  oo  his  description  of  Mr.  Witoomb'a  rapid 
method  of  working  tha  Lamberiype  procesf,  prooseds.  "  in 
his  oapaeity  as  a  juTeaile  boxer,  to  hit  hani  in  the  dark." 
I  beg  to  parry  and  counter.  I  beliava  these  are  tbe  terms 
nted  in  Gstic  parlanoe.  I  mast  first  admit  my  error  aa  to 
the  time  expended  in  prodaoing  the  prints  in  question, 
which  I  should  have  stated  as  seveaty- seven  micntes, 
instead  of  aiitj-aeren.  Tbe  neKatives  were  placed  in 
the  framea,  exposed  three- and -a- half  tinta,  tranafarred 
to  the  ooUodioQised  glass,  develop'd,  passed  tbntngb 
the  ainm  bath,  dried  lUtaly,  moistened  aRain,  the 
transfer  paper  applied,  and  again  dried  slowly  Tbaaa 
slow  dryings  bother  one  eicredingly,  and  as  Sir  Thomat 
dBclinna  to  answer  any  anonymous  coi respondents  in  fntane, 
can  any  of  yonr  namerous  readers  faraish  more  light  on 
this  anbjeot  ?  Ooea  slow  drying  mean  ten  minutea,  or  one 
hour,  or  what  time?  I  Gad  at  tbis  time  of  the  year,  if  tbe 
prints  are  required  to  be  stripped  from  tbe  glass  with  fnll 
glcas,  from  twelve  to  twenty-fonr  boors  are  reqaiird. 

I  have  tbia  day  gone  through  tbe  process  fall  tear,  and 
managed  to  get  a  print  off  in  two  bonrs  and  Gre 
minates  from  startin([,  but  I  had  to  dry  rapidly  at 
a  firroe  fire,  and  tbe  ie<u1t  ia  imperfect  from  too  mooh 
bnrry.  As  to  eipoanre,  I  find  that  with  the  Aatotypa  Co.'a 
actinometer,  three  tinta  in  full  sunlight  reqiire  ten  minutes ; 
in  tha  shade  three  tinta  rrqaire  thirty  minutes,  and  in  K 
glasa  printing  boose  three  tints  reqnira  BFty-flve  minntes. 

1  am  not  a  Lambertype  licensee,  although  L  have  k 
quantity  of  Lambertype  material,  parcbtsed  from  those  who 
cannot  work  tha  process  aatisfactoritv  ;  but  I  can  make  •• 
good  printt  by  "  Autotype  Process  only,"  which  Sir  Tbomai 
suggeata  is  not  one  of  the  perfaoted  processes. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  yonn  Tory  truly,  H.  W. 


DULINO  WITH  Fhotoobaphio  Tbavillbbs.— Referring  to 

ncantly  tried  in  tbe  Oonntr  Court  at  Lvnn,  a  oorrea- 

t  wiibea  to  oautloo  pioTiocial  photogTapben,  he  bin- 
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.  wlr  liKTiog  been  TiotimiMd.      Tha  tr«TBllor  obtained  goodi  i  A.  H.  Fa*.— Yon  are  right  in  ooojecturing  that  the  nae  of  Uie 


which  were  to  bo  pnid  for  by  goodi  gapplied  by  tbe  Brm 
which  he  repreaAoted  The  goodi  srri'el,  with  bd  inTOica 
from  tbo  flrm,  which  bsd  to  bo  paid,  whil»t  the  goorfa  obulasd 
bythelrBYeller  rpraained  unpaid  (ur  Pro » i uofal  phtitog raphe ri 
will. do  well  to  becauliaualinw  they  enter  into  aimiUraomewhat 

Rbtouchiiio  Lead.  —We  have  been  lavoured  b»  Mr,  Lafayette 
HarriaoD  with  examples  ol  an  Ainericac  aid  to  tiae  retouching  in 
the  shape  of  fine  pointed  pencils  o[  metallic  lead.  The  "  Uass 
retoDching  lead,"  at  it  k  called,  feceivea  and  retains  a  liner  point 
than  the  orilinary  plumbago  pencil,  and  pcnoita  mcch  Hacr  work 
and  higher  finish.  A  pad  having  two  sides,  wiih  a  aanded  aur/aco 
of  differeut  finencM,  is  used  o-ith  the  lead,  and  readily  giii's  it  a 
fine  point  W.:  commend  this  pencil  to  onr  readers,  aa  it  aeems 
efficient  and  cheap. 

Tne  Nbw  Phj.tooiuphic  Attachbb. — This  ia  a  cleter  little 
contrivance  introduced  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  to  be  obtained  of 
the  Sciopticon  Company.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  con- 
trivanees  wa  have  seen  for  a  long  tiiSe.  Its  object  ia  to  fix 
moonted  photographs  and  other  cardi  in  albonu,  acrap-books, 
At.,  or  lo  larger  monnt^.  It  forms  an  ornamental  comer  for 
haj:^,  two  thin  biaas  ends  passing  through  the  acrap- 
book  leaf,  anatOFBing  up  at  Ihe  other  elds,  holding  the  card 
firmly  by  the  fonr  comera,  and  ei'-'iig  an  ornamental  efFect  rather 
than  detracting  from  th;  neatness  of  appearance. 


been  "  white 
of  an  egg.-' 
tl.  O.— As  a  rale,  all  Db{ecls>iit  the  extreme  diatanee  will  be 
sufficiently  in  fuous  when  f oragruund  objeets  are  in  focua;  but 
tbi*  ia  effaclad  by  oonditiuna  of  lans  and  aperture.  The  diatance 
beyond  which -ill  objec'        "'     -     • 


well  ai 


i«  of  Ih 


It  is 


.    .      .lieih  of  that  focue,  all 

jecta  beyond  a  diatauce  uf  four  feut  will  be  in  f.x:u>.     Following 

1  »tmo  ciloulailon,  and  adding  four  feet  fur  each  inob  of  tooa*, 

a  may  ascertain  the  distance  with  any  lens.     Thus,  with  a  lana 

tau  inchea  focua,  and  a  qaarler  of  an  inch  atop,  all  objaota  at  a 

of  forty  feet  ani  upwards  will  be  aufHoienlly  deflned. 

tKiHO  —We  procured  the  Builder  of  the  date  mentioned, 

but  could  not  find  any  notes  of  the  leetnre 

-We  al  way  a  avoid  the  uee  of  aoctio  anid  in 
il  ia  not  nooeisary,  and  very  difBoiiIt,  if  not 


distano 


The 


^0   Aonespontrtnts 

•,•  To  Aqknts  and  ADYKBTiSKaa.— Next  Friday  being  Good 
Friday,  che  Photoorafhio  Niwb  will  be  publi^ed  on  Thura- 
day,  March  29th.      Advertisers  should  aend  in  "-  ■'■- 
mentt  not  later  than  Wednesday,  March  ^8th. 

F.  B.  B. — Your  encl.iBuro  ia  not  a  oarlian  print  at  all,  and  ntileas 
yon  are  incouceivabiy  ineiperienced,  yuu  could  scarcely  tbiok  it 
was  so.  It  appeara  to  be  a  piece  of  carbon  tissue  waicb,  having 
been  placed  in  contact  with  a  negative  whilat  mciat,  haa  torn  u 
portion  of  the  uegative  Sim  away  OD  attempting  to  separate  thorn. 
in  placing  a  piece  of  tiaane,  conaiiling  of  gelatine  or  glue,  in  con- 
tact witb  a  negative,  it  is  imperative  (hit  the  tissue  ahould  be 
quite  dry.  It  is  very  wise,  for  beginnen  at  leaat,  to  adept  the 
preoaution  suggeeted  by  Ur.  Swan,  always  to  bruiih  the  surface  of 
the  tissue  over  with  some  powdered  French  chalk  as  a  preventive 
of  sticking  to  the  negative- 

J.  B.— You  can  obtom  tbo  fullest  information  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  Kathbone  Place.     Yon  cannot  work  the  carbon  process 

¥'ofeaaionalty  without  a  licence  to  be  obtained  of  the  Company. 
he  nnostion  whether  il  ia  wjrth  while  to  pnrcbaae  a  licence  fot 
aimall  town,  and  which  licence,  Is  one  which  you  can  only  decide 
satisfactorily  for  yourself.  It  ia  our  impreaaion  that  it  will  pay 
all  profeeaional  portraitiala  to  do  so,  as  It  will,  without  doubt, 
bring  an  eitendad  oonnectiun,  and  the  carbon  prints  oommaad 
higher  pricoa  than  silver  nrinta. 
C.  F.  M.— We  abould  (efeot  the  teoond  on  your  list.  Having  e 
shorter   focns  in  relation   to   ils  aperture,   il   will  be  the  moal 

OfUs.— The  offldala  at  Stationers'  Hall  do  not  ronduct  bosineas  by 
correspondence.  PeraODal  apphcation  muat  be  made  by  aoiiie  one. 
A  copy  uf  the  work  to  be  registered  most  be  taken,  and  the  fe« 
paid.     That  is  all. 

Savb.^A  mixture  uf  size  and  lamp  black  ia  generally  used  fot 
blacking  the  inaide  of  camorae.  Ur  blaok  paint  with  very  liltle 
oil,  turpentine  twing  used  instead,  may  bo  employed. 

iNaoIiiEK.— We  cannot  say  whether  il  is  precisely  the  name  edition 
or  not.      In  unbalance  it  will  doubtleaa  tie  the  aame;    but  it  is 

O.  F.  ScBacRIBIK.— A  few  weeks  ago  wo  devoted  an  article  lo  Ihe 
aubjeci.  It  describes  the  us«  aud  value  of  lefleoling  screens  In 
lighting  the  sitter.  We  believe  it  is  a  useful  pamoblet;  but 
whether  it  is  worth  the  money  to  yon  must  be  decided  by 
yourself. 
R,  O.  F.— We  presume  that  the  use  of  bar>-ta  in  the  bath  did  not 
beoomo  common  when  Dr.  Vogel  lint  auggeeled  ita  use,  because 
many  pbotographara  did  not  think  [heir  batba  contained  aulphate 
ol  silver.  There  ia  danger  of  using  excaaa  of  nitrate  of  baryta  in 
the  balb,  aa,  being  a  aomewhal  insoluble  aalt.  It  might  'be  pre- 
eipitiitad  by  the  accumulatlan  of  nitrate  in  th*  bath,  and,  by  ita 
precipilal  on,  produce  tbe  pinholes  it  had  beeo  originally  added  to 
remove.  Nitrate  of  Inryta  Is  salable  in  eight  parte  of  oold  water. 
This  Is,  however,  the  limit  of  its  solubUitjr,  and  some  samplas  are 
lees  soluble.  It  is,  moreover,  very  easily  predpitaled  frDm  iu 
icdnliun  by  alcohol.  Alihough  pbotocrapbera  are  not  likely 
readily  to  add  aulfl'iont  lo  uvenatnrale  the  bath,  it  Is  well  to  keeii 
wy  Itf  on  the  safe  side,  npecially  if  ths  tn»  addition  would 
t«M  to  ptodnoe  offensive  baidiicsa  in  tlia  lUfativa. 


when  sxoeaa  of  it  haa  been  added,  is  lo  dilute  w 

itrate  bsth.     2.  Tbe  recommeading  fresh  hypoaulphite 

or  filing  ialoaecare  tha  uaeof  a  freah  quantity  every  time. 

doeh  not  take  any  harm  from  being  kept  in  solutiou,  but  there  is 

always  nak  in  using  it  over  and  over  again.     You  may,   with 

propriety,  keep  a  stock  in  solution  ready  for  ose,  but  avoid  using 

the  name  quantity  over  and  over  again.     3,  Yon  cannot  aaoertain 

the  strengLh  of  a  silver  solution  wicQuut  apparatus.     4.  Ordinary 

Slaved  earthenware  would  not  be  safe  for  boiling  down  a  citrate 
ith.  Some  kinds  might  possibly  answer,  but  in  others  the  ^laz* 
would  orack.  As  a  role,  a  porcelain  vessel  would  serve,  but  it  ji 
mooh  safer  to  use  a  proper  ov.poratins;  dish.  The  vitreous  ware 
of  Edwards  and  Son,  of  Buralem,  kept  by  most  pholographle 
dealers,  answers  admirably,  S.  In  sunning  a  bath,  it  may  be 
sxpoeed  in  a  bottle,  bnt  it  is  belter  in  an  open  dish. 
,  Sam.  Vbnaulib.— Many  tfaanka. 
their  Announce-  i  Several  Correspandenta  in  our  next. 


ICBTSOBOLOaiaAI.   BBPORT   FOR    FEBRQART. 

BY  WILLI  AH  UEIf&Y  VATSOK,  F.O.S.,  F.HJ. 

Oburvatiom  taken  at  Srayilanti,  mar  mUtAmtn, 

36  ftfi  aievt  tia-Uvtt. 
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4g      — 

so    3B'J 
10  1   46 
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Siiowgrfl  ol  .mall  rain  ftJO.  and  p.m. 

Elail  Mil  rain  s.i.  und  p.m.    Windy 
Fair  jtnd  bright 

A  Ullle  ™,/toj  morning.    Fair,  but 
i^'^^B^^.^l^i  ^m?'^ggy. 

WlMs  Httemoon 

Bain  c^rf,  ibi,  mo^g.     Fair  and 

Bunnytheraat  ottlieday 
Fair,  Hiierally  tunny 

Riiii  thii  cvBuing.    Ffut  and  sonny  the 
insit  it  the  djiy 

Ilain  at  night  Ritb  Htmng  wlnif    [noon 
tain  rat^y  Ihia  mom.  showsra  thinaf lar- 

Uin  this  oftemooo.    Temperature  36" 
'air  and  sunny.    Afc*  diops  of  minat 
Raio  a-ni  and  p  m,                       [night 
Showm  aboul  li  o'clock.     Driudig 

nun  Ihw  evomng 
Fair  and  auiiny 
1^,  ganoraUy  gloomj-.    Ba'lher  windy 

Fair  daya  sunny...        ...        ... 

fair  days  gltKHHT  

HorsB.— Many  of  tde  early  spring 
abawlDg  ttie  miuiuess  of  the  season. 
of  sharp  frost,  as  vlU  be  sees  by  refsri 
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THE  FHOTOeKAnaO  ITEWB. 


PHOTOQKiPar  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
Qen- 

Pluilographt  a/ Byffime  Oebbritia.—Vatii  all  the  portrait 

EablicatioDB  that  have  appeared,  and  are  appeariog,  tliure 
I  not  one  that  hu  girco  its  readers  a  aeriea  of  a  unturp 
which  thej  oonld  not  othenriae  eaailj  procure  in  nnotlier 
ny.  Itia  trae  that  the  periodical  to  which  we  allude 
have  giren  photographic  portrait*  to  the  public  at  a  inuoh 
cheaper  rate  than  the  pictorea  could  have  been  othcririf 
obtained,  and  moreover  the  latter  have  been  printi^d  hy 
permanent  process ;  but  something;  more  than  this  iiiig)i 
IiaTe  been  attempted.  Following  in  the  wake  of  I'miii 
Fair,  and  pablicatLons  of  a  like  character,  Ibe  Fiijns 
t^TDgramme,  the  Theatre,  the  Programmt,  Men  of  At  Timt, 
and  Ihe  Portrait,  haye  been  content  to  give  their  reftden 
portraila  of  ladiea  and  gentlemen  more  or  Icji  celebrated 
the  negatives  of  ohoni  are  doobtlese  easj  to  secari?.  Wi 
think  tbef  might  hare  given  as  somethitag  more  th;iii  thia 
There  are  autaj  eelcbrities  who  have  lived  since  tli<'  'In.vi 
of  photography,  but  whose  features  are  fading  fn.>i)i  tf]i 
remembrance  of  some  of  as,  and  have  never  been  (n.'i'n  b; 
the  riaing  geaeration,  whose  portruls,  eapeciallv  if  priiiu-i' 
hj  a  permanent  photographic  process,  would  be  pirticii 
l^r  weloame.  We  need  cite  bat  a  few  names.  Tlieri 
is  Thackeray,  for  instance,  of  whom  many  good  photo- 
graphs were  taken,  althoagh  such  are  rarely  seen  uow-a- 
oajs;  Maeaulav.  whose  image  would  be  eagerly  sought 
for  by  many  i  Wellington,  of  whom  donbtless  there  eiista 
a  Daguerreotype  or  two,  if  nothing  else  from  which  copies 
might  be  taken ;  the  late  Prince  Consort's  picture  is 
another  that  would  be  in  demand.  And  then  there  ar«!  many 
In  the  domain  of  science,  beginning  with  Daguerru  and 
Fox  Talbot,  of  whom  portraits  are  to  be  had  that  could 
soon  be  rulgarited.  We  shall  of  course  be  met  hy  the 
objection  that  snch  pictorea  as  these  are  rare,  and  T^^ry 
dimcnlt  to  obtain  ;  tost  permission  to  copy  them  would 
cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money ;  and  that  therefore  thi^ 
publication  would  be  unremnneratiTe.  But  all  theae  argu- 
meota  should  have  little  weight  with  enterprisin^r  pab- 
liahera.  Uf  oonise,  if  portraits  are  published  at  a  fow 
pence  each,  we  oan  well  anderstana  that  little  protit 
will  attach,  unless  ver^  large  ediUons  are  sold ;  wi^  nl^io 
oomprebend  fully  that  if  pahlishera  can  get  their  Dee;.i1ivcK 
tor  nothing,  they  prefer  to  do  so,  as  then  their  takinj^^  are 
all  profit.  It  is  nothing  new  to  suppose  that  a  [Photo- 
grapher need  not  be  paid  for  hia  trouble,  andconaequenCl; 
the  reason  wh^  wo  are  treated  with  so  many  pictiin'a  oi 
the  ''ti  aunorti  is  very  apparent.  If  photographerB  would 
only  Und  their  negatives  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt  wo 
■bonld  have  seen  some  of  the  celebriUes  we  mention  pub- 
lished ere  this.  Unfortunately  photographers  want,  to  be 
paid  for  their  work,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
public  do  not  get  the  opportunity  at  purchasing  what 
they  would  most  prise.  A  photographer  might  rei^uire 
twenty  or  thir^  pounds  for  the  use  of  a  negative  of 
Thackeray  or  Macaulay,  whereas  one  of  the  renowiied 
Hisa  8d e veil icci  can  be  bad  for  nothing.  But  then  the 
public,  aomehow,  get  tired  of  the  latter'a  portrait,  iu  every 
variety  of  dreas  and  undress,  and  no  doubt  hold  a  few 
p«aKe  quite  enough  ta  pay  for  ib  It  would  be  different, 
we  tliink,  if  it  were  a  question  of  such  portraits  ae  those 
ot  Mmenton,  Cavour,  Alexandre  Damaa,  Wellington, 
MaerMdy,  to  name  a  few  ot  tlioae  at  random  whose  photo- 
sn^du  are  oomparfttiTely  rare.  A  fair  prioe  would  never 
ba  refused  (or  portraits  of  ■ach  worthies,  and  the  esteut  to 
which  they  would  be  sold  would  realize  a  suHicient 
margin  of  profit,  after  iM^ing  the  owner  of  the  original 
a  ^od  bonus.  Even  in  the  oaae  d  people  already 
poaMsaing  photographs  of  the  oelebritiea  in  question,  the 
plotmes  tn  many  eaaea  hare  faded  or  become  discoloured, 


and  collectors  would  only  be  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
replenish  their  albums  with  fresh  oopioH,  especially  if,  as 
we  have  said,  a  permanent  process  were  employed  in  the 
printing. 

A  OcTteral  Maid-of-aU-Work. — Photography  has  ofttimes 
been  termed  the  handmaiden  of  science,  bat  it  would  be 
bard  to  say  in  what  connection  our  art  is  not  used  now-a- 
daye.  Colonel  Baratti,  the  editor  of  an  Italian  journal 
devoted  to  photO^phic  literature  (the  Camera  Oscara), 
which  has.  however,  of  late  ceased  to  be  published,  cited 
ao  instance  a  little  while  ago  of  bow  he  employed  the 
camera  iit  the  art  of  gardening.  He  bad  a  choice  fruit 
tree  which  required  pruning,  but  hardly  trusted  himself  to 
do  the  work.  He  had  a,  friend,  however,  in  Florence,  who 
bore  a  great  reputation  for  such  matters,  and  consequently 
decided  apon  taking  advice  upon  the  subject.     The  Colonel 

fhotographed  the  tree,  sent  the  picture  to  hta  friend  in 
lorence,  and  in  a  few  days  received  it  bask  properly 
prnned ;  the  rest  he  did  himself.  Mere  is  an  example  out 
of  many,  and  affords  a  good  sample  of  what  can  be  done 
by  a  happy  employment  of  the  camera.  It  is  a  coumoq 
thing  with  West-end  hatters  to  have  their  stock  photo- 
graphed, and  a  purchaaer  in  the  cotintry  has  simply  to 
send  his  number  to  town  and  specify  which  of  the  pictures 

E leases  him  most,  in  order  to  receive  back  the  kind  of 
ead-gear  he  wishes  to  carry.  Photographa  showing  the 
manner  of  wearing  the  hair  we  have  also  seen,  so  we  may 
suppose  hair-dressers  adopt  this  method  of  demonstrating 
the  various  coiffara  in  fashion.  One  of  these  days  we 
shall  have  tailors  employing  photography  in  the  same 
manner.  Army  tailors,  by  the  way,  do  ho  already,  and 
remember,  a  few  years  ago,  to  have  seen  a  aeries  of 
pictures,  executed,  we  believe,  at  the  Woolwich  Photo- 
graphic Establishment,  shoKing  the  cut  and  lacing  of  the 
- — ins  tunics  throughout  the  army.  Great  stress  is  laid, 
ur  readers  know,  upon  strict  uniformity  in  soldiers' 
clothing,  and  on  a  recent  change  of  costume  it  was  decided 
to  forward  to  each  commanding  officer  of  a  re^ment  a 
photograph  of  the  "  regulation  tunic.  In  this  inexpen- 
sive way  all  those  in  authority  were  properly  apprised  of 
the  changes  that  had  been  decided  upon.  We  have  no 
donbt  that  tailore  other  than  regimental  ones  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  same  plan.  There  are  many  people  in 
TOuntry,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  distant  Australia, 
who  wear  no  other  clothing  than  that  made  in  the  metro-  - 
polls,  and  transmit  their  orders  regularly  to  Bond  Street 
or  Saville  Kow  to  be  supplied  with  apparel.  Here  photo- 
graphy might  be  employed  to  far  greater  advantage  than 
itbograpby  or  wo(^  engraving  for  giving  an  idea  of 
ihafte  or  pattern,  and  the  same  holds  good  with  ladies'  and 
children's  costumes.  The  difficulty,  probably,  would  lie 
in  securing  models  in  conformity  with  the  taste  of  the 
tailor  or  dressmaker,  for  these,  we  hold,  would  be  some- 
what diffioolt  to  please.  The  main  drawback  to  the  adop- 
tion of  photography  by  tradesmen  in  general  would  be, 
however,  the  circumstance  that  it  leaves  no  room  for 
ince.  The  beautifully  illustrated  catalogues  whieh 
show  magnificent  furniture  at  low  prices,  oruamental 
fenders  for  eighteenpence,  and  elegant  arm-chairs  at  ten 
shiUings  apiece,  would  cease  to  exist  if  photography  came 
to  general  use.  We  do  not  say  it  would  be  impossible 
.  deceive  even  with  the  camera,  but  at  any  rate  an  article 
would  have  to  be  in  existence  before  it  is  photographed, 
andsooh  is  evidently  not  the  case  with  many  "fancy" 
articles  now-a-daya. 


THE  NITRATE  BATH:  TTa  DEFECTS  AND  RE- 
STORATION. 

BY  JODN  3PIIJ.ER,  F.C.8.* 

The  treatment  of  the  oitrale  bath  has  so  often  formed  the 
topic  of  discussion  in  the  photographic  jonmals,  that  it 
would  appear  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  say  anything  new 
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npon  the  subject,  and  it  ia  rather  with  the  view  of  collating 
the  scattered  items  of  iDformadon  than  of  contributing  fresh 
matter,  that  I  venture  to  introduce  the  subject  once  more 
to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  this  Society.  My  effort 
has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  examination  of  certain  de- 
posits, kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton,  of  the 
Autotype  Company's  Works,  and  by  Mr.  Frederick  York, 
in  the  hope  that  the  chemical  results  arrived  at  may  point 
to  the  origin  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  defects  encountered 
in  working  on  a  large  scale,  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  more 
limited  operations  of  the  amateur  do  not  offer  the  chance 
of  so  fully  disclosing  tbe  nature  of  the  changes  brought 
about  in  the  process  of  sensitizing  the  collodion  plate. 

Before  specifically  describing  these  results,  I  propose  to 
remind  you  briefly  of  the  chemical  reactions  involved, 
which  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows  :  Collodion  com- 
posed of  one  or  other  of  the  known  qualities  of 
pyroxyline,  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  sensitized 
with  the  bromides  and  iodides  of  potassium,  ammonium, 
or  cadmium,  is,  after  partial  evaporation  in  the  air,  brought 
into  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
charged  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation  with  the  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver,  whereby  a  sensitive  coating  of  bromo- 
iodide  is  formed  within  the  texture  of  the  collodion  film, 
and  this  remains  moistened  with  the  excess  of  bath  solu- 
tion. By  repeated  employment  it  is  manifest  that  the  bath 
becomes  in  time  fully  saturated  with  the  haloid  salts  of 
silver,  and  contains,  besides  considerable  quantities  of 
alkaline  (or  cadmium),  nitrate,  together  with  ether  and 
alcohol ;  and,  in  addition,  certain  extraneous  matters  de- 
rived from  impurities  in  the  iodizers  employed.  Beyond 
these  we  may  now  expect  to  find  traces  in  the  bath,  arising 
from  the  use  of  certain  "organifiers,"  which  are  often  in- 
tentionally prescribed  as  helps  to  sensitiveness  when  the 
plate  is  being  exposed  in  the  camera. 

All  goes  well  for  a  time,  but  after  a  longer  or  shorter  in- 
terval these  secondary  compounds  accumulate,  and  begin 
te  exert  their  special  action  upon  the  plate,  particularly 
when,  by  frequent  use,  the  proportion  of  silver  becomes 
sensibly  reduced.  For  every  plate  immersed,  an  amount 
of  potassium  (or  cadmium)  nitrate  equivalent  to  the  salts 
of  silver  removed,  must  inevitably  be  left  in  the  bath,  with 
also  increasing  amounts  of  ethylic  compounds  and  other 
,  organic  matters.  Hence  has  risen  the  recommendation  to 
use  two  or  more  baths  in  succession,  to  overcome  the  dis- 
turbances induced  by  the  first  immersion,  and  I  cannot  see 
anygValid  objection  to  this  mode  of  working.  Mr.  J.  Brier, 
jun.,  proposed  such  a  plan  in  the  Year- Book  of  Photo- 
graphy for  1876,  and  there  are  earlier  suggestions  to  the 
same  effect.  By  the  slow  oxidizing  action  of  silver  nitrate 
npon  ether  and  alcohol,  acetic  and  glycollic  acids  may  be 
formed  ;  also  possibly  oxalic  picric,  and  f  ulminic  acids  may 
exist  or  be  generated  from  certain  or^nic  impurities  pre- 
sent in  the  pyroxyline  of  the  collodion.  Mr.  Warnerke 
tells  me  that  two  years  ago  he  met  with  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  tJie  formation  of  fulminating  silver  in  the  nitrate 
bath,  but  none  of  the  deposits  1  have  recently  examined 
show  the  least  indication  of  detonating  properties.  Mr. 
York,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  England,  and  others  have  recorded 
the  occurrence  of  explosions  happening  during  the  process 
of  evaporation  to  dryness,  or  subsequent  fusion  in  order  to 
recover  the  silver  from  an  unserviceable  bath,  but  we  must 
remember  that  deflagration  may  always  be  looked  for  when 
silver  nitrate  is  fused  with  any  kind  of  organic  matter,  and, 
in  some  instances,  glycerine  'may  have  been  intentionally 
added  to  the  bath  during  a  period  of  unusually  hot 
weather,  and  this  circumstance,  afterwards  forgotten, 
might  give  rise  to  an  explosion  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  recover  the  silver  by  fusion.  1  have  looked  carefully 
for  oxalic  acid,  but  never  yet  found  it,  although  acetic 
acid,  and  possibly  aldehyde  and  nitric  ether,  must  occur  as 
wndation  products  derived  from  the  ether  and  alcohol. 
These  bodies  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  smell  always  appa- 
rent in  a  well-used  bath. 


Another  circumstance  which  recent  examination  has 
fully  demonstrated,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sulphate 
of  silver  as  a  bath  deposit — a  fine  example  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  feathery  needle-shaped  crystals,  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  and  separating  out  whenever  a  strong  nitrate  bath 
containing  it  is  diluted  with  water,  its  origin  may  be 
traced,  first  and  foremost,  to  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
potassium  employed  in  the  collodion,  for. these  salts,  as 
found  in  commerce,  almost  invariably  give  a  precipitate 
with  barium  nitrate,  due  to  the  presence  of  alkaline  sul- 
phate as  an  impurity.  Or,  secondly,  the  sulphate  may  be 
introduced  with  the  silver,  especially  if  worked  from  resi- 
dues containing  sulphide,  the  metal  from  which,  wlien 
acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  must  necessarily  give  sulphate. 
Properly  refined  silver  should  not  retain  any  sulphur,  but, 
unless  the  silver  from  residues  be  fused  with  nirre,  I  have 
often  found  sulphide  of  silver  in  the  bottom  of  metal  re- 
duced with  alkaline  carbonates  alone,  and  1  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  presence  of  gold  (so  common  in  photo- 
graphers' residues)  favours  the  retention  of  the  sulphur. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  must  have  been  aware  of  this  general 
occurrence  of  the  sulphate  of  silver  when  recommending 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  barium  to  the  bath  solution,  and 
all  testimony  agrees  in  approving  the  use  of  this  chemical 
agent  as  an  addition  to  the  bath,  which  is  calculated  to 
overcome,  at  least,  one  fertile  cause  of  pinholes.  The  late 
Dr.  Maidstone  Smith  reported  highly  of  it  a  year  ago.* 
Mr.  York  now  uses  it,  and  several  operators  have  recently 
recorded  their  experience  in  the  same  terms. 

Much  curiosity  attaches  to  the  startling  proposal  of  Mr. 
Henderson  to  add  also  ferrous  to  the  nitrate  oath.  This 
has  not  been  done  since  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  used  for  special 
rapidity  an  iodide  of  iron  collodion,  which  necessaruy  in- 
troduces ferrous  nitrate  into  the  bath  ;  and  it  would  now 
be  important  to  know  more  exactly  the  proportion  of  iron 
to  be  employed,  Mr.  Henderson^s  formula  in  the  British 
Journal  Almanack,  1877,  being  somewhat  indefinite  on  this 
head ;  two  drachms  of  a  *'  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron " 
being  described  for  a  fifteen-ounce  bath,  with  ten  grains 
of  the  barium  nitrate  added.  When  making  experiments 
at  Woolwich  some  years  ago,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  reducing  action  of  ferrous  salts  was,  after  all,  very  im- 
perfect, for  it  was  possible  to  expose  mixed  solutions  of 
iron  and  silver  to  sunlight  for  many  hours  without  com- 
plete reduction  being  effected.  Always  some  silver  re- 
mained in  solution  side  by  side  with  the  ferrous  salt,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  I  think  the  new  suggestion 
well  worth  a  trial. 

Another  method  of  clearing  the  silver  bath  when  it 
begins  to  show  a  disposition  to  form  pinholes  is  to  treat 
it  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Mr.  A.  Borland  gave  exact  details  in  the  Year-Book  for 
1876,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton  has  carried  out  the  same  idea 
with  good  effect.  One  of  the  silver  deposits  obtained  in 
re-working  a  bath  at  the  Autotype  Company^s  establish- 
ment consisted  mainly  of  the  cyanide  of  silver  in  beautiful 
nacreous  crystals,  and  this  led  me  to  enquire  whether  such 
a  process  had  not  been  employed,  when  Mr.  Burton  kindly 
replied  that  he  had  often  used  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  he 
'*  finds  it  improves  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nitrate  bath, 
and  gives  negatives  of  very  great  delicacy.**  Here,  agsin, 
we  have  an  instance  of  a  mild  reducing  agent  being  added 
directly  to  the  bath  solution,  giving  rise  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide,  which  carries  down 
with  it  the  excess  of  iodide  of  silver.  In  the  early  days  of 
photography,  M.  Le  Gray  used  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the 
wax-paper  process  as  an  addition  to  the  iodizing  salts,  but 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  fluoride  was  prescribed, 
which  we  know  to  be  altogether  inoperative;  the  idea 
seems  to  have  emanated  from  the  desire  to  mix  up  together 
all  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  on  the  chance  of  the  best 
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reanlts  being  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  man; 
poBstbtd  combinations. 

Tfae  mode  of  snnning  the  bath  with  or  without  a  trace 
of  chloride  cannot  be  made  Available  in  the  winter  eeaaon. 
u)d  there  is  then  the  acidit;  to  be  corrected.  A  good 
accOQDt  haa  been  given  of  the  method  of  partial  preoipita- 
tion  by  citric  acid,  or  an  alknline  citrate,  which  is  said  to 
carry  down  with  it  the  excess  of  argentic  iodide  ;  but  this 
mode  of  prooeediog  I  have  only  used  in  connexion  with 
the  printing  bath,  where  it  ana^vers  admirably.  For  re- 
storing a  disordered  negative  batli,  the  common  practice 
is,  as  we  all  know,  to  dilate  the  solution  with  an  equal 
balk  of  distilled  water,  filter  off  tl.c  precipitAled  iodide, 
and  make  up  the  strength  again  with  fresh  arystala  of 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  but  this  process  defers  only  for  a  time 
the  evil  complained  of,  and  is  not  considered  an  altogether 
effectual  remedy. 

The  general  concIuHion  which  blends  best  with  all  the 
recorded  facts  would  seem  to  point  Ui  the  use  of  potassium 
cyanide,  added  io  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  a  per- 
manent precipitate  m  the  solution,  and  then  to  add  banum 
nitrate  in  slight  excess,  so  that  all  the  sulphate  and 
excess  of  iodide  may  be  lemoved  with  one  Eltration.  it 
cyanide  of  barium  could  be  had  commercially,  a  solution 
of  this  salt  containing  within  itself  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients, would  at  once  accomplish  all  that  is  desired  to 
bring  about  the  rectiQcation  of  a  disordered  bath. 


KBMARKS  ON  THE  SILVER  BATH. 


tronble  with  tfae  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  for  this  happens  very 
frequeatly,  not  from  freaks  with  ethyl  compounds,  but 
from  exhaustion.  Last  seasoD  I  worked  in  comparative 
comfort.  I  found  that  nitrate  of  baryta  was  a  panacea  for 
a  disordered  bath.  My  mods  of  treatment  was  to  add  { 
giain  of  this  salt  to  each  onnoe  of  solntion,  boil  it  for  ten 
minutes,  dilate  to  its  proper  strength,  expose  it  to  sunlight 
until  the  bath  in  use  gave  oat. 
^'found  that  a  bath  after  repeated  treatment  in  this 
manner  produced  clean  hot  weak  negatives,  reqnirine 
double  the  eiposnre.  I  ouncladed  that  the  beet  plan  ivai  to 
reduoe  it  (rith  copper,  or,  as  Ciotain  Abney  expresses  it. 
to  make  a  new  bain  oat  of  an  old  one.  I  have  sent  some 
of  the  solution,  after  redaction,  to  Mr.  Spiller,  thinking  be 
may  find  something  not  reduced  by  the  capper,  which 
would  eulighteu  ua.  I  attach  so  much  impoctscoe  to  the 
baryta  salt  as  a  specific,  that  I  am  fUost  anxious  to  know  itu 
chemical  action.  We  are  told  that  a  bath  giving  pinholes, 
or,  as  it  is  commonlj  called,  a  sandy  bath,  arises  from  sapor- 
aatuiatiou  with  iodide  and  bromide.  This  Is,  of  coarse,  a 
reasonable  concluaioo,  for  by  dilating  it  with  water,  iodide 
of  silver  is  preoipilated,  1  have  used  a  bath  bo  thofoaghly . 
saturated  that   when   poured  out  it  was  quite  yellow   with 

Fulminate  of  silver  has  been  suggested  m  tho  cause  of 
pinholes.  1  am  not  prepared  to  argne  this  point,  bat  think 
It  not  improbable  that  sach  a  salt  is  formea.  I  find  that 
fulminate  of  silver  consiits  of  silver,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  :  the  fulminate  of  Lsibia  is  a  cyahate  of  silver  ; 
the  ejanagon  for  the  pt.iduction  of  the  oyanio  acid  being 
derived  from  the  oaibon  of  the  alcohol,  and  the  nitrogen  of 
the  nitric  acid.  An  old  silver  bath  contains  all  these 
elements.  One  of  tha  pecnliarities  o^  an  old  bath  is,  tbst 
after  staodinr  a  few  days  a  crop  of  numerons  transparent 
needio  crjstaTs  form  on  the  dipper  and  sides  of  the  bath.  1 
have  seen  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  I  ouce  collected 
a  small  phial  full,  but  cannot  find  it  at  present.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, as  Mi.  Spiller  may  have  detected  their  composi- 
tion.  T  never  get  tliem  now.  Those  crystals  are  oonaidered 
an  iodo-nitrate ;  is  it  so,  or  ate  they  fulminate? 
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The  usnal  mods  of  treating  a  bath  in  this  state  is  to 
dilate  it,  filter  out  tte  precipitate,  add  fresh  nitrate  of 
ellver  to  make  it  the  proper  strength,  or  boil  it  down  to 
that.  I  have  found  the  nitrate  ot  baryta  remove  this  griev- 
ance most  egeclaatly.  What  is  the  cause?  I  am  onable  to 
do  mnre  than  offer  HuggeetiouH.  With  regard  to  the  fnlmi- 
uate  theory,  I  am  indnoed  to  think  there  is  some  foundation 
lor  its  presence,  for  I  have  oftcD  round,  when  fusing  an  old 
bath,  a  series  of  sharp  detonations  when  stirring  it.  I  have 
]Oticed  this  more  particularly  with  baths  in  which  cyanide 
if  potaasiutn  has  been  ased  as  a  corrector.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  of  the  valaa  of  nitrate  of  baryta  in 
educing  Iheee  crystals,  and  think  we  ought  to  koow  its 
hemical  action.  Is  it  possible  that  an  oxalate  of  baryta  is 
farmed?  For  I  find  in  the  British  Joarnal  that  Mr.  Wil- 
.  of  the  firm  of  Hopkins  snd  Williams,  discovered  in 
the  reeiduea,  after  the  distillation  of  old  collodion,  a* 
much  as  five  grains  of  oxalate  of  lima  to  aach  ounce  of  coUo- 
ilion  diatilled.  This  ia  aboit  the  weight  of  the  iodizing 
Bslts  nsed  in  each  ounce  of  iodised  collodion.  Is  it  possible, 
the  Editor  suggests,  that  those  crystals  may  be  oxalate  of 
silver? 

I  shonld  also  like  to  be  informed  why  the  silver  reduced 
from  bath  solution  by  copper  when  converted  into  nitrate, 
and  a  bath  m!ade  from  it,  that  it  should  ba  still  saturated 
with  iodide  of  ailver.  Thia  salt  does  not  appear  to  be  got 
ri«i  of  after  refining.  I  once  precipitated  some  old  baths  as 
chloride,  and  sent  it  to  the  renners.  The  metal  was  returned. 
I  made  it  into  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  strange  to  say,  that 
when  I  dissolved  it  in  distilled  water  it  turned  yellow,  as 
thongh  iodide  haa  been  added  to  it.  I  tried  it  lor  printing, 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  toning,  as  thongh  iodide  were 
present. 

The  Editor  of  the  Society's  Jonmal  has  the  fotlowiog 
note  on  the  above : — 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  York  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  silver  from  an  old  bath  is  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  mntallio  capper,  the  ailver  iodide  la  left  nn- 
radnced.  In  making  a  new  sensitiaing  bath  from  an  old 
one  thia  ia  of  no  importance,  aa  any  excess  of  iodide  can  be 
Btteredout;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  salts  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state  is  not  com- 
pletely effected  by  copppr.  Neither  the  iodide,  the  bromide, 
nor  the  ohloride  of  silver,  are  decomposed  by  it.  In  fact, 
these  haloid  salts  of  copper  are  partially  or  entirely  decom- 
posed by  soluble  salta  of  silver,  the  tialoids  oF  the  latter 
resulting  from  their  contact  with  it.  If  it  bo  desired  to 
reduce  the  iodide  to  the  metallic  state,  it  is  a  better  plan  to 
throw  granalated  metallio  aino  into  the  old  bath,  slighlly 
acidulated  with  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  i'hia 
ill  reduce  all  the  ailver  aalta  to  the  metallic  state.  Toget 
rid  of  any  eiceas  of  aioc,  acid  must  be  added  till  all  action 
ceases,  and  the  precipitated  silver  muat  be  well  washed.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  have  been  employed,  it  ia  adviiable  to 
rinse  with  ammonia  before  the  final  washing. 


MR.  SWAN'S  PATENT. 
BT  lOBB  nau.* 
Wira  the  view  of  elicitiog  diacuatioo  on  a  subject  I  deam 
of  considerable  importance  to  our  profession,  I  beg  to 
submit  the  accompanying  suggestions,  which,  if  yoa  deem 
advisable,  may  ba  read  to  the  members.  Tou  are,  no  doubt, 
aware  that  Mr.  Swau's  patent  on  the  carbon  proceas  expires 
next  February,  and  the  Autotype  Company  will  doubtless 
use  every  effort  to  obtain  an  extenaioa  of  the  same,  and  thus 
prevent  the  improvements  that  would  be  certain  to  follow 
from  healthy  competition  if  the  mattui  were  thrown  open  to 
the  profession. 

The  carbon  process  haa  already  raided  considerable  con- 
troversy in  the  Journals,  and  I  would  further  remind  our 
members  of  the  motion,  passed  last  season,  binding  us  to 
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UBO  every  means  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  patent.  My 
sole  reason  in  taking  this  coarse  is  that  the  process  may  be 
untrammelled,  and  improvements  effected  in  the  manipala- 
tton,  instead  of  being  worked  by  a  few  licensees,  as  at 
present — some  eight  or  ten  in  Glasgow,  and  only  one  or 
two  practising  the  process,  and  that  to  a  very  limitea  extent. 
Now,  as  the  Autotype  Company  seem  to  aim  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monopoly  of  this  process  by  buying  up  all  the 
patents  connected  with  the  subject,  and  as  Mr.  Swan*s 
patent  is  the  basis  of  all  the  others,  I  would  humbly 
suggest  that  it  is  our  duty,  seeing  it  has  no  valid  claim  to 
originality,  to  oppose  by  every  legitimate  means  its  exten- 
sion, as  it  is  well  known  that  many  others  worked  the 
process  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Swan*s  specification.  Proof 
of  this  can  be  produced,  written  and  otherwise,  to  convince 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  the  subject  of  the  patent  was 
not  new,  and  that  the  Autotype  Company  in  this  monopolis- 
ing spirit  were  seriously  impeding  and  hurting  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art. 

In  support  of  this  view  we  have  the  written  testimony  of 
Fargier,  ronton,  Poitevin,  and  Blair,  besides  many  others, 
who  had  previously  used  the  same.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  another  flaw  in  the  patent,  namely,  that  in  the 
provisional  specification  and  the  fanal  one  different  principles 
are  mentioned — an  error  at  once  fatal  and  illegal,  as  decided 
by  the  highest  law  court  in  the  country  within  the  last  few 
weeks  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Son,  manufacturing 
chemists,  Wolverhampton,  against  a  person  in  oar  city  for 
using  an  invention  for  preserving  meat,  known  among 
batchers  here  as  the  *'  doctor."  Now,  the  only  difference 
in  the  proviHiooal  and  final  specification  is  that  in  the 
former  bisulphate  of  lime  and  gelatine  is  used,  and  in  the 
latter  bisulphate  of  lime  may  be  used  alone.  Judgment 
was  ffiven  for  the  defendant,  as  a  case  in  every  respect 
parallel. 

Another  reason  that  should  stir  us  up  in  the  matter  is 
that  one  of  the  partners  of  the  Autotype  Company  was  in 
Scotland  the  other  day  endeavouring  to  buy  back  the 
licenses  from  those  who  have  the  right  of  granting  district 
licenses.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  if  it  be  not  to 
continae  the  monopoly  ? 

Again,  I  have  been  told  that  proceedings  have  been 
threatened  against  parties  who  have  gone  into  enlarging  for 
the  trade.  Now,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  time 
that  we  should  be  getting  up  proof  and  a  fund  to  combat 
these  proceedings?  If  the  Autotype  Company  really 
consider  these  patents  valid,  why  do  they  not  at  once  settle 
the  matter  in  our  courts  of  law  ?  But  I  fear  they  know  the 
weak  points  too  well  to  trast  to  the  searching  examination 
of  a  Scottish  court. 

In  conclusion,  my  advice  to  all  is  to  work  away,  f6r  if  I 
thought  the  process  a  commercial  success — which  I  do  not 
without  further  improvement — I  would  at  once  adopt  the 
carbon  process,  and  ask  permission  from  no  one,  as  I  have 
worked  it  before  the  existence  of  any  of  the  Autotype 
Company's  patents,  and  will  do  so  again  when  more 
perfect. 

ORGANIC    AND    INORGANIC    MATTER:    THEIR 
USE  IN  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  SOLUTIONS. 

BT  J.   J0HJI8T0H.* 

To  have  organic  matter  in  conjunction  with  bromide  of 
silver,  so  that  it  may  act  as  a  vehicle  for  distribating  it 
equally  over  a  suitable  surface,  is  a  necessity  in  emuUion 
work.  The  other  function,  or  functions,  which  it  performs 
not  beinff  so  apparent  as  the  one  already  alluded  to,  the 
question  has  been,  on  that  aooount,  often  raised  as  to  what 
action  organic,  and  likewise  inorganic  matter  have  on  bro- 
mide of  silver  to  produce  the  real  or  fancied  ohanges 
attributed  to  them. 

I  have  always  looked   upon  the  solution  of  the  above 
question  as  the  key  to  the  suooessfol  preparation  of  bromide  I 
of  silver  emnlsions,  and  have,  in  conieqaenoe,  ^ivea  my  | 
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I  attention  to  it  for  a  considerable  time.  The  conolusioa  thai 
I  have  come  to  is  that  the  property  of  affinity  possessed  bj 
the  bromide  of  silver  enables  its  molecules  to  combine  with 
the  molecules  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  whioh 
possess  a  similar  property  of  affinity,  and  in  such  a  degree 
the  combined  molecules  j  ast  neutralize  the  affinity  of  each 
other,  the  result  being  that  a  molecule  of  bromide  of  silver 
with  its  equivalent  of  matter,  either  organic,  inorganic,  or 
both,  remains  in  a  neutral  state  as  regards  its  affinity  for 
another  molecule  of  bromide  of  silver.  This  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at  by  observing  the  formation  of  bromide  of 
silver,  and  certain  peculiarities  connected  with  it  after  its 
formation. 

I  now  propose  to  show  the  nature  of  my  reasoning,  and 
for  that  purpose  will  assume  a  case  of  the  formation  of 
bromide  of  silver  in  water.  I  have  selected  water,  as  in  it 
the  peculiarities  of  the  affinity  possessed  by  bromide  of  silver 
appear  in  a  very  decided  form. 

On  adding  silver  nitrate  in  solution  to  a  soluble  bromide 
in  solution  a  substance  is  formed  of  a  pale  yellow  coloar, 
which,  1  need  scarcely  add,  is  bromide  of  silver.  At  the 
instant  of  its  formation  it  presents  a  fine  creamy  appear- 
ance, after  which  it  is  seen  in  a  perceptibly  granular  state, 
being  deposited  on  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
whicn  it  is  contained,  and  in  this  condition  is  unfit  for 
photographic  purposes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  features 
in  the  formation  of  bromide  of  silver  are  too  often  unplea- 
santly familiar  to  those  engaged  in  emulsion  work.  How- 
ever, I  have  found  them  very  serviceable  ia  pointing  out  the 
means  to  an  end.  , 

The  creaminess  first  observed  is  always  a  sign  of  the 
silver  bromide  being  in  a  fine  state  of  division  ;  the  granular 
state  which  succeeds  it  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  affinity 
which  the  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver  have  for  each  other. 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  assert  this,  as  much  depends 
upon  the  fact. 

If  some  of  the  deposited  bromide  of  silver  be  examined 
closely  it  will  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  separate  particles, 
all  of  which  appear  to  be  about  the  same  sise,  and  they, 
apparently,  have  no  further  tendency  to  increase  in  siae  or 
join  with  each  other ;  they  api>ear  to  be  in  a  neatral  state^ 
as  if  some  condition  of  affinity  had  been  satisfied.  • 

Now,  instead  of  a  very  great  number  of  molecules  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  being  required  to  join  together  to  produce  a 
state  of  neutrality  in  the  particle  which  they  compose,  only 
two  were  required  ;  it  is  evident  that  bromide  of  silver,  in  a 
fine  state  of  division,  would  be  the  result.  But  this  cannot 
be  done,  and  even  if  it  could,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  pure  bro- 
mide of  silver  in  a  fine  state  of  division  would  be  photo- 
graphically more  serviceable  than  it  is  in  the  granular 
state.  Here,  then,  it  is  where  organic  or  inorganic  matter 
comes  to  our  aid. 

In  experimenting  with  ammonia  and  bromide  of  silver 
combined,  and  subjected  to  heat,  I  have  been  able  to  in- 
crease the  affinity  of  the  silver  bromide  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  adding  acetate  of  ammonia  and  gelatine  to  silver 
bromide,  and  applving  heat,  I  have  caus^  the  silver  bro- 
mide to  assume  a  fine  state  of  division.  From  these  and 
many  other  experiments  I  foand  that  ammonia  is  a  suitable 
agent  for  bringing  organic  matter  in  conjunction  with  the 
molecules  of  bromide  of  silver  to  produce  a  state  of  nentrality 
in  them.  The  action  of  suitable  organic  matter  on  ammonia 
would  appear  to  be  to  reduce  its  affinity  to  a  degree  to  jost 
pioduce  neutrality  in  the  bromide  of  silver  molecules. 

I  will  show  you  a  sample  of  bromide  of  silver  in  a  neatral 
condition.  This  bottle  contained  bromide  of  silver  sus- 
pended in  the  liquid  whioh  is  now  in  it,  but,  being  undis- 
turbed for  a  period  of  three  months,  the  whole  of  the  bromide 
of  silver  has  been  precipitated.  My  object  iu  having  it  in 
this  condition  is  for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  rather  impor- 
tant problem  in  emulsion  photographv,  which  is  to  separate 
the  soluble  and  unneoessary  salts— which  are  the  products  of 
the  formation  of  silver  bromide^-from  the  bromide  of  silver, 
without  tli9  neoessit^  of  having  to  wash  the  emolsioo. 
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Tbe  experiin«Dt  will,  tharefare,  aniwer  the  doable  por-  I 
pole.  I  hope  at  the  neil  meetiog  o(  tha  ABaociation  to  have  | 
time  to  ahow  bromide  of  (ilver  Id  the  ooDdition  already  re-  i 


ALKALIMETRY. 

BT  J.   ClKSnOLK." 

Preparation  of  Die  Standard  Acid. — Ordinary  anlphuric 
Acid,  1  fluid  oance  diluted  with  7  fluid  ouaces  of  water,  &nd 
the  mixture  allowed  to  cool.  M'aigh  1  gramme  of  anhy- 
drous carbonate  of  soda,  and  dissolve  it  in  about  10  to  15 
cubic  ceulimetreg  of  water.  I'our  t!ie  diluted  acid  into  the 
burette  up  to  zero,  and  let  it  drop  into  the  Bolutioo  of  car- 
bouat«  of^  soda,  to  which  a  litmus  solution  has  been  added. 
Let  the  acid  in  the  burette  drop  carefully  into  a  boiling 
flask  containing  the  carbonate  of  soda  solution  till  the 
colour  turr.B  red  ;  now  boil  the  flask  to  expel  the  carbonic 
Mid.  The  procesa  is  finished  if,  after  boiling,  the  rod 
colour  remains. 

In  our  example  we  found  that  64  cubic  centimetres  by 
the  burette  were  used  to  neutralize  the  carbonate  oi  soda, 
and  we  wish  to  form  a  solution  such  that  10  cubic  centi- 
metres would  neutralize  1  gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
We  have  therefore  the  following  proportion : 

Acid         Water         Acid         Water         Acid         Water 


is  equivalent  to  1  gramme  of 

NaSTcO,       KO 
::        1         !      O'Sr 
is  equivHlent  to  1  grunme 

Na'o^CO,  NH3 


That  ia  to  say,  032  NH,  will  neutralise  as  roach 
Dorroal  acid  as  1  gramme  of  NaU,CO];  but  the  com- 
mercial ammonia  contains  a  great  deal  of  water  which  you 
can  determine  by  the  specitic  gravity  of  the  liquor. 
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Equal  the  amount  of  water  required  to  make  a  Btanoard 
acid  solution. 

To  Tat  Commeraal  Carbonate  ofSoda.—Oae  gramme  by 
weight  is  treated  as  above  described ;  and,  of  course,  the 
leal  acid  used,  the  more  impurities  in  the  carbonate  of  soda 
on  trial. 

For  example,  if  we  use  only  S  o.  c  of  the  acid  to 
neutralize  1  gramice  of  commercial  carbonate  of  soda,  it 
would  follow  that  only  one-half  or  50  per  cent,  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  ie  contained  in  the  commercial  article,  while 
the  reat  is  impurities.  0,  for  instance,  we  use  9'1  c.  c 
of  the  acid,  it  would  follow  that  the  article  on  trial  con- 
tained 91  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

In  order  to  compare  the  strength  of  commercial  am- 
monia with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  we  took  for  our  example 
10  c.  c.  of  liquid  ammonia  and  used  41-5  c.  c.  of  the 
acid  until  the  blue  litmus  turned  red.  Hence  it  follows 
that  lU  c.  C.  of  the  normal  acid  would  neutraUie  2-4  c.  c. 
of  ammonia  ;  and  as  10  c.  c.  of  the  acid  also  neutralizes 
1  gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda,  it  follows  that  2-4  c.  c.  of 
ammonia  is  equivalent  to  1  gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda. 


Acid 

41 '6 


10 


Acid 

10 


NH, 

2'i 


Therefore  2-4  c.  o.  of  liquid  ammonia  would  be  equivalent 
to  1  gramme  dry  carbonate  of  soda. 

In  another  experiment  made  with  commercial  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  1  gramme  required  11  c.  c.  of  normal  acid 
to  neutralize  it.  Therefore,  091  gramme  would  be 
equivalent  to  I  gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  2-4  c.  c. 
of  liquid  ammonia,  all  of  which  will  neutralize  10  c.  c.  of 
the  normal  acid. 

To  simplify  the  above  proportion  between  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  liquid  ammonia,  we  demand  how  much 
Uqui<I  ammooia  ia  equivalent  to  1  gramme  of  carbonate  of 


NH,  0,  CO,       NH,       Ne,  0,  CO,       NH, 

0-91         :        2-4         ::  1  ■        :  2-6 

Therefore,  1  gramme  of  carbonate  ammonia  ia  equivalent 

to  2-6  c.  c.  of  liquid  ammonia. 
How  much   carbonate    of  potaesa  is  equivalent  to   I 

gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda? 

NaO.  CO,        KO,  CO,        NaETcO,        kS^O, 


63 


69 


1-0 


Therefore,  1'3  gramme  KO.CU,  will  be  indicated  by 
the  same  quantity  of  normal  acid  aa  1  gnmme  of  oaibonaU 

ofeoda. 

•BM4Mm(ii*I1wt«tmUs8wasiiotllwAiBitUwi'lB«iM«. 


&  BHOBT  time  since  I  observed  in  a  leaJing  provincial  news- 
paper a  notice  of  a  new  light  to  be  oaed  for  photographic 
puiposea,  of  which  I  have  not  obseived  any  mention  aa  yet 
in  the  Niwa.  It  was  said  to  be  produced  by  tha  combustion 
of  phoBphotas  with  nitrate  of  potash  in  Buch  a  manner  that 
as  the  pboaphoruB  burns  the  nitre  mHt«,  and,  thus  giving 
out  its  oxygen,  produoBB  a  vary  powerfnl  and  actinic  light. 
If  Ihia  reuly  be  an  aooomplishaa  fact,  and  not  a  newapaper 
canard,  the  light  will  be  equivalent  to  what  was  called  in 
old  times,  by  chemical  exparimenters,  the  sun  in  a  bottle, 
produoed  by  the  burning  of  phoajphorna  in  a  bottle  of 
oxygen  gaa.  Its  production  would  become  much  simplified 
if  it  oould  be  produc«d  in  the  mai>ner  stated. 

Thinkmg  that  some  of  yoar  readeiB  might  like  to  aipeii- 
ment  in  this  direction,  1  offer  a  few  hint!  and  precautions 
for  their  guidance,  feeling  asaured  that  if  Buch  a  light  can 
ba  producad  in  a  simple  manner,  it  will  afford  a  great  boon 
to  photographic  art,  especially  a8  it  could  be  afforded  at  a 
very  cheap  rata.  Phosphorus  is  sold  by  chemists  in  the 
form  of  what  are  called  sticks,  being  pieces  about  the  liie 
and  shape  of  a  blacklead  pencil.  It  can  be  cut  with  soitsois. 
It  inflames  at  a  vary  low  temperature,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  kept  under  water.  Qraat  care  must  be  taken  that  none 
of  it   gats  beneath  the  finger-nails,  or  it  will  cause  very 

Siainful  woands.  All  experiments  with  it  should  bo  per- 
ormed  in  the  open  ait.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  oliva  oil,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  a  draohm  to  an  ounce  of  oil  forma  what 
may  be  termed  phoaphoric  oil ;  an  ounce  of  which,  kept  in 
a  four-ounce  while  glau  bottle,  will,  on  removal  of  the  cork, 
afford  quite  auEEcient  light  to  tell  the  time  by  a  watch  in  S 
dark  room.  It  ia  haiuiIeBS  externally,  and  may  be  written 
with,  or  even  applied  to  the  skin,  without  danger.  Thus 
its  pale  lambent  light  may  be  made  th?  source  of  mnoh 
wonder  and  amusement. 

Nitrate  of  potash  ia  sold  by  grocers  and  chemists  in  the 
form  of  crystals,  also  in  imall  cakes  and  balla  It  is  too 
frequently  largely  adulterated  with  common  salt.  This 
may  be  detected  by  dropping  a  little  of  the  article  into  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when,  as  your  readers  will 
know,  if  common  salt  be  present,  the  silvei  will  be  thrown 
down  in  tha  form  of  a  chloride.  Nitrate  of  potass  ia  easily 
melted  at  a  low  heat,  and  can  be  cast  in  any  shape  re- 

Tha  expaiimeat  1  should  suggest  would  be  to  (iaat  a 
cylinder  01  pure  nitrate  of  potasa,  having  a  bore  down  its 
oenlre  of  such  a  siae  as  easily  to  admit  the  inteition  of  a 
stick  of  phoaphorus.  The  whole  affair  would  appear  what 
might  be  termed  a  phoaphoras  candle,  the  phosphorus 
representing  the  wick,  and  the  nitrate  of  potass  the  tallow; 
and  I  shonTd  think  that  they  should  be  in  about  the  same 

I  relative  proportions.  Thia  can  only  be  determined  by 
experiment.  Only  an  inch  or  so  in  length  should  be  tried 
at  first.      Place  toe  candle   thus  prepared  in  a  capacioua 

I  earthen  pan,  so  that  if  any  bnruiug  particles  be  thrown  off 
they  may  do  no  damage.  -  Ignite  the  phospboniB,  and 

'  sote  the  iwdlt. 
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THE  CARBON  PATENTS. 
Communications  from  varioiu  quarters  reach  us  asking  for 
iofomiation  or  advice  as  to  the  effect  of  the  approaching 
ezpirj  of  Mr.  Swan's  carbon  patent  now  held  by  the 
Autotype  Company.  Reference  to  the  matter  may  at 
first  sight  seem  premature,  as  nearly  twelve  months  must 
elapse  before  the  complete  period  of  the  patent  has  run, 
^  *   ^jgnthen  there  is  the  possibilily  of  a  renewal.     As 

Q^Qgt  ofou?*rtfidSiaJfE?y»  *^®  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  which  the 
protection  of  letters  patent  (AH  ordinarily  be  obtained  is 
fourteen  years.  The  first  gnmfc  oi  protection  is  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  on  paj*nenc  of  a  further 
foe,  the  protection  is  extended  for  four  yean  more,  making 
seven  years  from  the  first  date.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years,  on  payment  of  a  further  fee,  the  protection  is  ex- 
tended for  seven  years  more,  making  fourteen  vears  in  all. 
At  t  he  end  of  this  period  the  invention,  as  a  rule,  becomes 
the  property  of  the  public.  But  in  certain  cases  a  further 
renewal  or  extension  of  the  protection  is  possible,  although 
it  is  very  rarely  obtained.  The  ground  of  application  for 
such  further  extension  is  generally  the  alleged  fact  that 
the  usual  time — fourteen  years — has  been  insufficient  to 
permit  or  secure  a  return  for  the  capital  invested  in  the 
commercial  launching  of  the  invention.  The  machinery 
for  granting  this  extension  is  somewhat  cumbrous.  At 
one  time  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary.  Now  it 
may  be  effected  by  petition  to  Queen  in  Council.  The 
application  for  renewal  is  made  to  the  Queen,  who  refers 
it  to  the  Judicial  Committee.  The  grounds  for  the  appli- 
cation are  heard  before  this  Committee,  before  whom,  also, 
any  opposition  may  be  brought  and  supported  by  evidence. 
If  a  good  case  is  made  by  the  applicant,  he  may,  if  the 
Committee  regard  his  request  as  not  in  opposition  to  pub- 
lic policy,  gain  an  extension  of  seven  years  more.  The 
benefit  of  this  power  of  prolongation  was  extended,  by  the 
fourth  section  of  7  and  8  Victoria,  c.  69,  to  the  assignee  of 
a  patentee.  The  assignee  is  permitted  to  apply  for  exten- 
sion, although  he  stands  in  a  less  favourable  light  before 
the  Committee.  If  he  have,  however,  furnished  the  inventor 
funds  which  have  enabled  him  to  complete  his  invention, 
this  will  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  element  in  his  claim. 
The  proceedings  in  an  application  for  prolongation 
commence  by  inserting  advertisements  in  the  public  press 
giving  notice  of  such  application.  And  persons  wishing 
to  oppose  are  entitled  to  enter  a  caveat,  and  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  before  the  Committee.  Where  the  grounds  of 
opposition  are  considered  by  the  Committee  as  frivolous, 
costs  may  be  given  against  them.  But  the  costs  of  such 
,an  application  for  renewal,  both  to  the  patentee  and 
opponents,  are  generally  heavy. 

A  circular  letter  just  received  from  the  Glasgow  Photo- 
graphic Society  informs  us  that  thev  last  year  appointed 
a  committee  to  use  all  meam  in  their  powet  to  prevent  a 


renewal  of  Swan's  patent,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
secure  its  extension ;  and  the  Society  has  recently  ap- 
pointed another  committee*  apparently  with  a  similar  pur- 
pose. It  is  to  watch  and  take  necessary  steps,  and  to 
communicate  with  other  societies,  seeking  their  co-opera- 
tion in  such  opposition.  If  the  necessity  arose,  something 
more  than  the  goodwill  to  oppose  would  be  necessary. 
As  opposition  to  an  application  for  exension  of  patent 
could  only  be  heard  through  counsel,  somewhat  extensive 
funds  would  also  be  necessary.  Without  any  private 
information  regarding  the  intentions  of  the  present  owners 
of  the  patents,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  there  is  much 
probability  of  an  application  for  the  extension  of  the 
patent  in  question,  masmuch  as  the  prolongation  of  the 
monopoly  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Company  is  already 
protected  by  other  .patents  having  several  years  to  ran. 

Swan's  patent  was  dated  Februanr  29th,  1864,  and  will 
expire  at  midnight  on  the  28th  of  February  next  year. 
As  most  photographers  know,  its  protection  covered  a 
certain  manufacture  of  tissue,  and  a  certain  mode  of  ope- 
rating. The  same  kind  of  tissue  suitable  for  transferring 
is  still  used,  but  the  mode  of  working  has  been  super- 
seded. The  ufe  of  paper  coated  vrith  india-rubber  for 
transfer  purposes  has  been  superseded  by  Mr.  Johnson*8 
method  of  mounting  on  an  impervious  surface  without 
the  aid  of  cement  of  any  kind ;  and  as  this  method  was 
patented  in  1869,  and  is  universally  employed,  the  pos- 
session of  the  patent  for  this  mode  of  working  continues 
to  the  Autotype  Company  the  sole  possession,  practically, 
of  carbon  patent  rights  in  this  country.  The  expiration 
of  Swan's  patent  wUl  put  an  end  to  their  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture  tissue,  but  their  power  to  insist  on  the 
use  of  their  tiaeae  wUl  remain  as  a  condition  of  permitting 
the  use  of  their  other  patents.  For,  we  should  add,  that 
besides  the  patent  for  the  cardinal  principle  upon  which 
carbon  printing  is  worked,  the  Company  possess  several 
auxiliary  patents— some  for  modes  of  preparing  tissue, 
transfer  paper,  &c. — as  well  as  the  Lambert  patents. 
Even  apart  from  legal  protection,  only  to  be  secured  by 
costly  proceedings,  a  company  in  possession  of  the  field, 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  precedence,  experience, 
and  prestige,  is  manifestly  in  a  strong  position,  and, 
happily  for  photographers,  it  has  always  manifested  a 
disposition  to  exercise  its  powers  liberally,  and  wisely  to 
disarm  antagonism  by  rendering  it  not  worth  while  to 
maintain  it. 

Amongst  the  numerous  questions  which  liave  reached 
us  on  this  subject,  we  print  one  on  another  page  in  which 
an  enquiry  is  made  in  reference  to  an  announcement  in 
an  advertisement  offering  to  teach  the  Lambertype  opera- 
tions, and  stating  that  no  license  is  necessary.  We  are 
asked  if  this  is  the  fact.  We  can  simply  state  that 
Lambert's  processes  are  patented,  and  that,  being  so,  they 
cannot  be  worked  without  license  from  the  owners  of  the 
patents.  If  we  are  further  asked  as  to  the  validity  of 
those  patents,  we  can  simply  reply  that  a  satisfactory 
answer  can  only  be  gained  when  a  case  is  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Vice-chancellor.  If  our  corres- 
pondent ask  if  such  a  decision  is  likely  to  be  invoked,  we 
think  he  will  learn  from  the  Autotype  Companv  that 
they  will  have  no  heeitation  in  seeking  it  in  case  of  ascer- 
tained infringement. 

We  do  not  here  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  observa- 
tions of  some  of  our  correspondents  on  the  obstructiveness 
of  the  carbon  patents.  We  are  bound  to  say,  from  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  facts,  that  carbon  printing  has  been 
advanced  rather  than  obstructed  by  the  existence  of  the 
patents.  The  existence  of  Swan's  patent  was  no  barrier 
to  the  improvements  in  Johnson's  and  subsequent  patents. 
And  the  existence  of  a  patent  rendering  possible  some 
compensation  for  labour,  rendered  men  like  Swan  and 
Johnson  able  to  devote  years  of  time,  occupied  in  con- 
stant experiment,  to  rendering  practical  a  process  so 
desirable,  yet  so  hedged  round  at  the  outset  with  diffi- 
^culiiei. 
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SCIENTIFIC  CLOUD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
The  AstroDomer-Bojal  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Piazzi  Smjth, 
whose  photographio  operations  inside  the  Pyramids  maj 
still  be  remembered  bj  many  of  our  readers,  proposes  that 
a  meteorological  record  should  be  furnished  by  photo- 
graphing the  formation  of  clouds.  Mr.  Smyth  believes 
that  a  systematic  depiction  by  the  camera  of  the  cloud 
formations  from  time  to  time  would  be  of  considerable  use 
as  an  addenda  to  other  meteorological  results,  and  would 
aid  in  arriving  at  more  conclusive  results. 

To  carry  on  such  work,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
meteorological  station  should  be  well  removed  from  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  a  town  or  city,  for  Mr.  Smyth  has 
found  that  experiments  conducted  at  the  Royal  Observ- 
atory at  Edinburgh  are  materially  influenced  by  interrupt- 
ing causes  of  this  nature.  During  the  past  two  years  he 
has  experimented  at  Edinburgh,  **in  the  few  and  far 
between  opportunities  which  the  almost  eternally  smoky 
climate  of  a  great  cit^  permit i ;"  and  the  results  he  has 
obtained  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that  matter  of  scientific 
interest  would  be  aCForded  by  prosecuting  the  work  still 
further.  The  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland  has  suc- 
ceeded in  **  photographing  clouds  with  sufficient  definition 
and  rapidity  to  secure  much  of  the  detail  of  their  structure, 
though  in  rapid  current  motion  and  organic  change  at  the 
time  ;**  and  by  having  recourse  to  some  new  arrangements 
of  the  optical,  chemical,  and  mechanical  parts  of  his  appa- 
ratus, he  has  obtained  results  **  which  are  probably  well 
worth  preserving  and  publishing." 

One  particular  series  of  cloud  photographs  Mr.  Smyth 
mentions  as  being  particularly  noteworthy,  having  been 
taken  during  the  progress  of  an  eclipse,  tie  tells  us  that 
the  effect  of  the  eclipse  upon  the  formation  of  clouds  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  photographs,  the  phenomenon 
*^  altering  the  physical  constitution  of  the  earth's  clouds 
for  the  time  being  ;V  a  circumstance  that  **  was  abundantly, 
and  even  grandly,  manifested  on  the  photographic  plate.** 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
M.  Ja«8Sih*8  PHTuco-AsTBoiioincAL  Obsibvatobt  Riooo- 
msiD  BT  GovBiHMiHT  :  m  Ihstallatioh  at  thb  Cbatbau 
DB  Mbudoh — A  MoHSTBB  Daik  Room — Blibtbbs  1H 
Albdmbmisbd  Papbb  Avoidbb  bt  ah  Alcohol  Bath — 
Photoobapht  abd  thb  Policb  :  Extbnsioh  or  thb 
Photoobaphio  Staff  at  thb  Pabis  Pbbfbotubb. 
SoMB  months  ago  I  gave  the  readers  of  the  Puotooraphic 
News  an  account  of  the  phvsico-astronomical  observatory 
which  M.  Janssen  had  established  at  his  own  expense  at 
Montmatre  on  a  height  overlooking  Paris.  It  was  only  a 
provisional  establishment,  a  veritable  scientific  camp,  in  fact. 
Indeed,  the  eminent  astromoner,  whose  name  is  as  well 
known  in  England  as  in  France,  had  merely  rented  a 
piece  of  waste  ground,  and  had  there  set  up  the  barrack 
and  outbuildings  which  had  served  him  in  Japan,  at  Naga- 
saki, at  the  time  of  the  observation  of  the  Transit  of  Venus, 
and  which  he  had  taken  care  to  bring  back  with  him.  The 
apparatus  at  his  disposal  was  new,  and  well  adapted  to 
astronomical  purposes,  for  it  had  been  specially  purchased 
for  the  Transit  of  Venus  observations ;  and  M.  Janssen 
has  made  therewith  observations  of  a  most  important 
and  useful  character,  the  revolver  photographiquef  his  own 
invention,  being  of  particular  value.  Among  other  things, 
he  commenced  here,  at  Montmatre,  to  record  the  history 
of  the  sun*s  disk,  taking  daily  a  series  of  pictures  repre- 
senting phases  of  the  solar  orb.  1  have  alreadv  spoken  of 
these  pictures,  which  are  taken  with  such  precision  and  of 
such  a  size  as  to  render  their  study  exceedingly  facile. 

An  enterprise  of  this  description,  the  value  of  which 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  must  be  apparent  to  all, 
could  not  obviously  remain  in  the  charge  of  a  single  man, 
and  one  day  or  another  it  was  evident  Government  would 
be  compelled  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  astronomer, 
especially  as  the  work  partook  of  a  national  character. 
The  day  was  not  very  long  coming,  for  at  the  end  of  last 


year  the  observatory  was  officially  recognised,  and  M. 
Janssen  was  nominated  director  of  it.  Moreover,  the  Pare 
de  Meudon  was  definitely  assigned  to  him  for  setting  up 
the  establishment  in  a  proper  and  adequate  manner.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  eligible  site  than  that  now 
decided  upon.  The  fine  chateau,  which  visitors  loved  so 
to  visit  in  their  excursions  arouna  Paris,  was  burnt  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  and  of  it  there  now  remain  but  the  four 
walls  and  the  magnificent  terrace,  which  has  before  it  a 
vast  panorama  of  the  Seine  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
This  terrace  seems  designed  expressly  for  a  platform 
whence  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the  heavens. 
Hither  M.  Janssen  has  transported  his  encampment, 
awaiting  the  moment  until  the  chateau  which  is  to  be 
fitted  up  for  his  work  shall  be  ready  to  receive  its  new 
master. 

This  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  new  domain 
of  the  eminent  astronomer,  and  I  saw,  among  other  things, 
a  large  dark  room,  the  interior  of  which  was  fitted  up  as  a 
series  of  photographic  laboratories,  arranged  with  a  good 
deal  of  ingenuity.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  an  acute 
roof,  and  has  something  the  aspect  of  a  barn.  Inside  are 
partitions  of  wood  reaching  half  way  up,  and  forming  two 
rows  of  separate  cells,  separated  by  a  corridor,  into  which 
they  all  open.  Each  compartment  is  illumioated  by  a 
window  of  yellow  glass,  and  there  are  proper  washing  ar- 
rangements and  places  for  diaining  the  plates,  racks,  &c., 
in  idl  of  them.  The  interior  of  the  barn-like  building  is 
painted  from  top  to  bottom  in  yellow,  and  two  little  yellow 
doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  buildiag,  permit  of  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  persons  without  inconveniencing  any  work 
that  mi(y  happen  to  be  carried  on.  The  air  warmed  by  a 
stove  circulates  freely  above  the  compartments,  and 
imparts  an  agreeable  temperature  throughout.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  that  the  room  is  provided  for  a  large 
staff  of  assistants,  and  we  may  mention  that  the  Observa- 
tory will  be,  besides  a  post  of  observation,  also  an 
establishment  for  the  instruction  of  students,  who  will  be 
able  to  follow  all  the  operations  as  they  are  carried  on. 
All  the  apparatus  which  we  saw  in  working  order  at 
Montmatre  are  here  set  up  again,  under  canvas  or  wood, 
upon  the  Meudon  Terrace,  and  the  regular  work  of  the 
establishment  is  now  resumed  after  a  pause  occasioned  by 
the  removal.  But,  as  we  before  remarked,  the  situation  is 
still  only  temporary,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
chateau  will  forthwith  be  commenced.  When  complete, 
the  physico-astronomical  laboratory  of  M.  Janssen,  which 
he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  establish,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  charmingly  situated  of  all  scientific  estab- 
lishments. 

For  some  time  past  complaints  have  reached  me  of 
blisters  in  albumenised  paper  during  the  operation  of 
washing  which  follows  the  fixing  of  positive  prints.  .  A 
provincial  photographer,  M.  Andrds,  has  now  communi- 
cated to  me  a  simple  method,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
an  inexpensive  one,  thanks  to  which  he  has  been  able  for 
some  time  past  to  counteract  the  defect  in  question.  This 
is  the  plan  ne  recommends,  l^ou  pour  into  a  bath  some 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  and  distilled  water  in  equal  parts. 
After  the  first  washing  operation,  which  follows  the 
toning,  the  prints  are  plunged  into  this  bath,  which  may 
last  a  long  time  ;  an  immersion  of  five  minutes  suffices, 
and  then  the  paper  will  be  seen  to  be  more  traosparent. 
At  the  same  time  the  image  assumes  a  grainy  Iook  ;  but 
about  this  one  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  for  the 
appearance  will  gradually  disappear.  On  coming  out  of 
this  idcohol  bath,  the  prints  should  be  washed  once  only, 
and  are  then  fixed  and  finished  in  the  ordinary  wav.  To 
convince  oneself  of  the  good  effects  of  this  alcohol  bath, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  plunge  the  half  of  a  print  upon  a 
sample  of  douljtful  paper :  it  will  be  seen  then  that  the 
half  that  has  been  dippea  into  the  alcohol  bath  is  quite 
free  from  blisters,  while  the  other  portion  will  be  attacked 
by  these. 

Abont  a  year  or  eighteen  montha  ago  I  announced,  in 
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one  of  my  letters  to  the  Photographic  News,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  photographic  service  in  connection  with  the 
Prefecture  de  Police  at  Paris.  Till  then,  such  work  as  it 
was  necessary  to  execute  for  police  purposes  was  under- 
taken by  professional  photographers,  but,  as  may  be 
imagined,  such  a  course  was  found  often  to  be  inconve- 
nient, and  one  or  two  officials  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  photographic  manipulation  were  induced  to  discharge 
such  duties.  They  were  provided  with  a  laboratory,  such 
as  it  was,  at  the  Central  Police  Station  of  Paris,  and 
notwithstanding  many  points  of  an  unfavourable  character, 
the  staff  managed  to  render  some  valuable  services.  To- 
day the  photographic  department  of  the  Police  has  been 
greatly  enlarged.  As  soon  as  a  crime  is  discovered,  the 
body  of  the  victim  is  at  once  photographed,  and  if  it  cannot 
be  identified,  hundreds  of  prints  are  produced  of  the 
negative,  and  distributed  in  every  direction,  while  the 
remains  themselves  are  taken  to  the  Morgue.  If  the 
guilty  is  known,  and  has  take  i  flight,  his  portrait  is  pro- 
cured if  possible,  ond  this  is  also  reproduced  for  distribu- 
tion ;  if  but  suspicion  point  only  to  a  certain  party,  the 
same  steps  are  taken.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Police 
have  of  late  taken  measures  which  have  proved  successful 
in  the  case  of  a  terrible  crime  that  has  resounded  through- 
out Paris  for  the  last  month.  The  services  rendered  by 
the  photographic  staff  of  the  Police  in  the  notorious 
instances  of  Billoir  and  Moyauz  have  added  much  to  its 
prestige,  and  the  Prefecture  is  now  about  to  make  more 
extensive  arrangements  so  as  to  make  further  use  still  of 
the  camera.  So  far  have  they  gone  as  to  make  experi- 
ments with  a  process  which  enables  one  to  send  a  portrait 
by  telegraph,  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  niessage. 
I  shall  return  in  a  future  letter  to  this  interesting  subject. 

Ernest  Lacak. 


THE  RETICULATION  DIFFICULTY. 

BY  W.    E.   BATHO. 

Reticulation  in  carbon  prints  has  occasioned,  and  will 
occasion,  discussion  in  reference  to  its  cause  and  cure.  I 
need  scarcely  point  out  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
does  not  imply  that  of  the  other.  Y  on  may  know  the  cure 
without  bemg  able  to  state  whyit  is  such,  or  again  the  cause, 
and  not  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy.  As  this  defect  <*  is  pe- 
culiar to  pictures  developed  on  coUodionized  gl\ss,"  it  seems 
at  least  irrational  to  seek  for  remedial  measures  among 
remedies  having  no  relation  to  the  before-mentioned  cir- 
cumstance. TItat  the  defect  is  a  purely  mechanical  one 
seems  very  probable  when  the  simple  substitution  of  a 
flexible  for  a  rigid  support  at  once  removes  the  evil.  In 
the  Company^s  Manual,  the  following  are  given  as  some 
of  the  causes  of  the  defect.  First.  *^  The  tissue  dried  too 
quickly."  Second.  **The  use  of  a  too  neutral  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash.*'  Third.  **  The  collodion  not  suit- 
able.'*   Fourth.  *•  The  tissue  allowed  to  become  too  limp." 

The  first  of  these  causes  seems  to  me  to  depend  upon 
very  debatable  ground.  I  have  reasons  to  know  that  upon 
aeveral  occasions  M.  Lambert  dried  his  tissue  very  rapidly, 
and  produced  therewith  pictures  of  as  fine  a  quality  as 
can  be  obtained  with  the  recognized  methods.  In  my  own 
case,  with  such  materials  as  are  at  hand  at  home,  I  have 
dried  tissue  in  under  two  hours,  the  conditions  being  a 
good  current  of  air,  and  a  considerable  variation  between 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb,  showing  a  dry  atmosphere ;  while 
such  tissue  was  not  so  sensitive  as  another  dried  slowly, 
prints  were  produced  therefrom  having  no  trace  of  tiie 
evil  complained  of ;  indeed,  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  sent 
two  prints  produced  with  these  tissues  to  a  friend  in  the 
States,  one  half  of  each  being  reticulated,  and  the  other 
half  quite  free  therefrom.  Such  diversity  in  the  same  prints 
was  produced  by  the  method  of  transfer  employed,  hence  it 
does  not  follow  that  quick  drying  gives  reticulation,  or 
slow  drying  an  absence  thereof. 

JSn  passant,  I  would  mention  that  the  use  of  alcohol  to 
enable  tissue  to  be^dried  with  greater  speed  ia  no  new  in- 


stitution, being  now  nearly  ten  years  old  ;  it  is  recorded  in 
your  volume  for  1868,  page  497.  The  method  there  indi- 
cated I  have  occasionally  used,  and  have  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  the  decomposition,  indicated  by  poor  keeping 
qualities,  with  a  liberal  dose  of  ammonia,  it  may  not 
here  be  out  of  place  to  put  on  record  a  circumstance  I 
think  I  am  first  to  observe,  viz.,  that  insolubility  of  bichro- 
matized  gelatin^^  upon  exposure  to  light  is  not  produced 
when  conditions  are  brought  about  in  which  moisture  is 
perfectly  excluded. 

The  second  cause  of  reticulation  as  given,  is  *^  the  use 
of  a  too  neutral  solution  of  bichromate."  If  by  this  is 
meant  the  use  of  a  solution  not  acid  enough,  I  may  say 
I  have  never  yet  found  an  alkaline  state  of  the  sensitizing 
bath  produce  any  injurious  effects.  It  was  once  said  to  me 
that  it  caused  decreased  sensibility,  indeed,  to  an  alarming 
extent.  I  have  never  found  it  so,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  may  quote  M.  Lambert,  who  says,  **  The  more 
ammonia  you  put  in  your  sensitizing,  the  quicker  the 
printing"  (see  Philadelphia  Photographa-,  December  1876). 
Still  I  don^t  think  this,  but  simply  that  it  has  no  effect  oa 
reticulation  or  sensibility. 

The  third  item — viz.,  unsuitable  collodion — without  doubt 
touch  es  the  cause  of  reticulation  in  its  most  vulnerable 
point.     I  have  reason  to  know  that  a  support  interposed 
between  the  exposed  tissue  and  its  rigid  support  of  an 
elastic  nature  prevents  the  evil. 

The  fourth  really  means  the  tissue  is  in  too  expanded  a 
state.  This  would  also  be  overcome  by  the  metnod  indi- 
cated in  treating  of  the  third  cause. 

In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  varieties 
in  tissue.  For  the  Autotype  Company  to  say  all  their 
tissue  sent  out  is  good  and  fit  to  produce  the  best  work 
for  which  they  are  intended,  is  simply  at  variance  with 
fact.  No  doubt  every  care  is  taken  to  produce  uniformity 
of  result,  but  they  do  vary,  and  hence  cannot  all  be  the 
best.  The  change  brought  about  in  gelatine  with  boiling 
or  continued  heating  must  bring  about  corresponding 
varieties  in  tissue,  and  certainly  is  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  over-looked  by  photographers. 

It  unfortunately  seems  to  be  becoming  a  practice  to 
snub  the  labours  of  **  outsiders  ;"  but  it  may  be  aptly  said, 
such  treatment  with  the  carbon  process  would  betray  a 
vacuity  of  mind  that  might  well  and  wisely  be  made  a 
store  room  for  the  history  recording  the  labours  of  those 
pioneers  -upon  whose  brain-work  as  a  foundation  the 
carbon  process  of  to-day  stands  firmly  erected. 


CARBON  PATENTS. 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association, 

Sir, — ^The  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  have  had 
under  consideration  at  various  times  the  question  of  carbon 
patents.  Last  year  they  passed  a  resolution  to  use  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  Swan's 
patent,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  have  it  renewed. 

This  year  the  Association  have  again  had  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  watch 
and  take  any  steps  necessary ;  also  to  communicate  with 
other  societies,  asking  their  advice  and  co-operation. 

The  committee  would  now  respectfully  solicit  your  advioe 
and  co-operation,  and  will  be  most  happy  to  heat  what 
your  views  are,  and  if  vou  will  lend  your  countenance  and 
support  for  the  object  indicatt^d. 

Swanks  patent  expires  in  February,  1878  ;  its  claims  are 
1,  The  preparation  and  use  of  coloured  tissues;  2,  The 
mounting  of  undeveloped  prints  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
coloured  gelatinous  tissues;  3,  The  re- mounting  or  trans- 
ferring of  developed  prints  produced  as  above  described 
from  a  temporary  to  a  permanent  support. 

It  may  be  taken  that  this  patent,  or  the  principle  of  it. 
if  the  backbone  of  carbon  printing  as  at  present  practised 
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(ftlthoaab  then  ate  doublt  u  fa)  iu  originality)  ;  but  the 
patent  beiaK  remored,  thi*  great  obttaole  to  the  uat>  of  the 
urboa  prooau  kud  the  maaaFactaro  of  tho  tiMue  would  be 
taken  away,  thereby  olisaper  and  batter  tiuue«  may  be 
espaoted  to  be  ictioduoed,  aad  othar  improTemsDU  made 
\a  the  proceea. 

We  beliflve  the  lioeoseM,  and  all  others praclUi a g  photo- 
graphy, are  iatereaterl  that  tliia  patent  be  not  reDuwed. 


<:  greatly  obliged   Liy  y< 
Sooiety  lendiDg  an  ana  we  r  at  your  earlJMt  coaveuieace. — 
Yonni  roepectCally,  AiOBD.  lioBiaTaoa,  Hon,  Sic. 

37,  GlaaafoTd  Street,  QUagaw,  March  24(A. 
[The  above  lelter,  although  forwarded  to  tbe  Editor,  U 
maoifeatly  oneseot  round  toiadiridualH  aod  repretentativee 
of  photographic  »aaiatie8. — Ed.] 


asgo« 
AMoaiation  meeting,     ftaeema  there  km  a  great  diaouuion 
on   that  inexhanstible  topic,   the  Aototype  Company  and 
their  patent!. 

ThefilltephotoKraphargandtintypenaboDttbeBroomielaiT 
we  labouring  under  the  hullutinaCiua  that  they  ace  groaning 
under  an  unjuet  and  unlawful  moaopolr,  aad  that  the 
Antotype  Company  are  " seriously  impeding  and  hurting 
the  advancement  of  the  ait."  Mr.  Urie  is  the  leader  of 
thi*  little  barid  of  knight  errant«.  "  I  prodnced  pictttrea  ia 
carbon  twenty  yean  ago,  andcoald  do  so  again.  1  produced 
battel  oarbon  prints  than  these  of  Patoa'a,  and  I  never  saw 
Lambert,"  were  the  remarks  of  Ur.  Urie.  Tha  disoaMioa 
iwnlted  in  a  committee  being  appointed  "to  oppose  any 
application  fur  the  reoewal  of  Ur.  Swan's  patent  by  the 
Antotype  Company,  and  to  confer  with  other  societies  in 
order  to  elicit  their  sentimenta,  and  secure  their  co- 
operation." 

The  spiritualistic  prooliritiej  of  some  numbers  of  the 
Qla^Dw  Association,  and  the  prononooed  scepticism  of 
Others,  la  well  known,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  ol  this 
vigilaace  committee  an  uaexpeotad  aearun  took  place  which 
tMsad  the  eoeptica  auJ  pleued  the  spiTitnaliiiU.  In  con- 
Tenatiou  Mr.  Urie'd  maaiFeitatioos  of  a  former  meeting 
were  adrertad  to,  which  brought  a  cloud  upon  the   biow  of 

ICt.  U ,  who  at  once  sent  for  the  medhim  Dnguid,  solilo- 

quiiing,  the  while,   "  This  is  the  night  which  makes  me  or 
lot-does  ma  quite." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  medium  the  gas  wai  turned  down, 
and  he  having  gone  through  the  osual  shiveciaga,  the 
orthodox  rap  was  the  sign  tu«t  queetioai  might  |be  aiked. 
The  spirit  of  every  departed  carhou  experimentalist  was 
oalled   in  sucoesalon,  and  all  declared  that  they  "  detested 
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ay 
all  deoUred  that  the  committM  would 
Urie  asked  *'  if  they  might  look  for  any  hope  of 
_  be  patents  of  Johnson,  Sawyer,  and  Lambert?" 
Woereupoa  the  medium  spoke,  iu  ■  foreign  tongue,  "  Dabil 
Ikoi  hu  quoqut  Jinem."  No  one  understood  it,  and, 
«xplanation,  Dugaid  said  "it  was  the  Abb4  de  Laborde 
who  spoke,  bat  as  be  was  displscud  by  another  spi 
boold  not  get  a  translation.'*  Ur.  Black,  the 
utist,  said  it  was  "  nonseose  listening  to  a  French  Father 
spelling  in  Latin,"  and  rose  logo.  At  thisjunctnre  the 
niadiam  seemed  to  be  wrs«tliog  against  the  spirit  who  had 
displaced  th»  Abb^.  and,  however  unwillingly,  gave  ulter- 
oooe  to  the  fotlowiag  in  gaol  English:  "I  am  John 
Taylor."  Hen  Ur.  Urie  protested  against  listening  to 
Taylor,  "  ai  he  was  before  the  days  of  carbon  printing,  and 
kiisw  nothing  of  Swan's  patent.'  Wilb  much  persnasioo 
he  was  calmed  down,  so  the  spirit  went  ou  1lninte^mptc^d : 
"I  am  John  Taylor.  I  know  nothing  of  pigmnnt  printing, 
bat  something  of  patents,  particularly  an  aJto-ielievo  patent, 
for  exhibiting  epeoimeos  of  which  I  had  to  pay  the  pipar, 
and  as  fauds  are  wanted  by  thd  committee  hare  met,  I  aak 
Hr.  Urie  to  operate  on  the  piper." 

This  report  was  given  me  as  gaaiiine,  bnt  I  sappoae  yonr 
noden  must  take  it  tun  grano  m^— Toon  tialy, 

Jo.  Vbrbo. 


Dear  Sik, — Snrely  a  Scotchman  can  be  no  longer  the 
'  oannie  Soot "  of  old  times,  or  the  lilaagow  FhotoBTAphic 
ociety  must  not  be  taken  as  reprteentiog  the  inteUigenoe 
«nd  ahrewdaess  auppoaed  to  be  special  attributes  oI  our 
Northern  friends.  These  gentlemen  aeem  to  hare  been 
dolding  an  indignation  meeliug  lat«1y,  and  been  "  going 
in  "  agaioat  the  renewal  of  Mr.  Sevan's  patent  for  the 
maaufacture  and  mode  of  using  carbon  tissue.  Their 
secretary,  too,  haa  made  some  amusing  reaearches  into 
the  history  and  modilicatioDa  of  tbe  various  Autotype 
Companies,  beginning  with  Mr.  Swan  and  ending  with 
Measrs.  Bird  and  Sawyer. 

Now,  if  there  had  been  tbe  smallest  spark  of  the 
national  shrewdneaa  amongst  these  gentlemen,  they  would, 
first  of  all,  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  tbe 
faotB~and  the  facta  are  these.  Before  tba  renewal  of  a 
patent  is  granted,  the  inventor  (aud  no  one  else)  mnat 
declare  solemnly  that  he  has  received  inautBcicnt.  pecu- 
niary beneht  from  bis  invention.  Now,  as  Mr.  Swan  told 
hia  patent  to  tb^.utotype  Company  for  a  large  sum,  it 
is  perfectly  impoaaible  for  him  to  do  that,  and  no  one 
else  can.  Verily  these  Scotch  gentlemen  have  posed 
before  their  brethren  in  a  paradise  of  ignomnce,  and  their 
secretary  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time  iu  geCticg  up  totally 
irrelevant  matter,  when  he  should  have  been  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  true  slate  of  the  case,  iu  order 
to  be  able  to  properly  advise  bis  Society,  Sach  a  spectacle 
will  be  edifying  to  aU,  but  specially  to  Neuesis. 

Dras  Sia,— I  am  very  much  pusiled  at  this  time  to  know 
what  is  b<!«t  to  be  done.  I  am  deairoue  ol  replacing  mr 
silver  printing  by  soma  more  permanent  mutbod,  and  had 
almost  decided  to  become  a  liconaee  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  supposing  a  license  was  neoeuary ;  but  this  week 
I  eee  an  advertisement  in  your  joncnal  from  a  company  who 
are  on  the  point  of  anpplying  the  tissue  aud  other  miteriali 
for  the  working  of  the  prooeea,  aad  I  also  sea  that  a  firm  at 
Surbiton  offer  to  teach  ma  the  Lambertype  carbon  printing 
proccM,  and  tbit  no  license  is  required. 

I  ibink,  air,  in  the  interest  of  yoar  readerrf,  this  matter 
should  be  somewhat  cleared  up. 

I  see  the  Autotype,  Company  still  advertise  tbeii  lioensai, 
and  this  week  say  that  they  decline  to  supply  maleriala 
except  to  licunaeea;  bnt  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  been  told  on 
very  good  authority,  that  tba  materials  can  be  bought  in 
open  market,  this  move  of  the  Company's  is  not  likely  to 
be  of  much  avail.  Altogether,  I  am  in  a  dead-lock.  I 
think  the  Company  have  not  been  illiberal,  and  that  the 
price  they  put  upon  their  licaasa  is  not  ruinous,  but  nobody 
likes  to  pay  without  tbe  neoesaity  being  shown;  and  if  I 
oan  get  ul  my  instraction,  work  without  a  license,  and  buy 
my  materials  in  the  open  market,  I,  for  one,  do  not  see  the 
necessity. 

Will  yoo  fliouae  my  taking  up  your  space  in  this  matter? 
Of  course,  I  might  have  written  straight  to  the  Company  ; 
bnt  being  unknown  to  them  I  felt  disinclined  to  do  so,  aud 
besides,  this  seams  to  he  a  matter  that  really  requires  to  be 
explained  for  tha  benefit  of  all  ycur  readers. — I  remaip, 
yours  truly,  J.  EbuotT. 

125,  Liverpool  Road,  hlingtoa,  March  26(A. 

CARBON  PEOCEBS  FREE  FROM  BBTICULATION. 
Diia  Sia, — 1  send  you  a  cacbon  pioceu,  perhaps  s  new 
one,  free  from  reticulation  and  many  defects,  and  alao  with- 
out expensive  apparatus,  aaoh  as  preas,  frames,  papers,  &o. 
Prooeed  as  follows ; — 

Coat  a  bard  varnished  negative  with  a  strotam  of 
gelatine,  formed  of 

Gelatine       1  ounce 

Glycerine (      „ 

Water  ...        10  oancea 

Allow  to  dry.  Flow  with  india-rubber  aolation  or  collo- 
dion ;  then  allow  to  dry.  Coat  the  nt^ativa  wbicb  ha* 
■  oorering  o[  gelotioo  and  indio-iubbet  with    gelotiiud 
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pigmsnt  BolatioQ)  and  then  dry  ;  sensitiie  in  terchromata  of 
potash  and  aloohol  bath,  or  a  miztare  of  gelatined  pigment, 
one  ounce  teicbromate  of  potaoh  or  chromic  acid,  and  three 
ounoet  of  alcohol.  Dry  in  drying  box.  Place  the  dried 
lensitised  film  on  the  negative  on  a  piece  of  velvet,  and 
expose,  develop,  transfer,  and  mount  as  usual. 

Di4r  Ann  Dumb  Abtist. 


COLOUR  OF  CARBON  PRINTS. 
Sra, — It  would  seem  that  I  had  stumbled  on  to  dangerous 

f  round,  where  ^*  Nemesis  '*  follows  fast  upon  my  footsteps, 
am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  the  ^*  party  ^'  calling 
herself  **  Nemesis"  is  a  Bogus  article,  and  not  the  genuine 
daughter  of  Noz.  It  is  as  well  to  be  civil,  however,  even  to 
a  pretended  deity,  and  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  answer 
the  questions  which  are  intended  to  silence  me.  I  am  asked 
to  show  cause  why  the  Lambertype  licensees  ought  not  to 
have  the  mouopjiy  of  iu formation  referred  to.  and  ought 
not  to  preserve  it  secret,  seeing  they  havo^ade  special  pay- 
ment for  their  licences.  This  question  is  intended  to  oe  a 
poser.  It  is,  bowever,  easily  answered.  In  the  first  place, 
beoaase  a  patent  and  i*ecreoy  are  diametrically  oppose<l  to 
each  other,  and  constitute,  in  fact,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  word  patent  implies  *^  opsn.**  *'  sprea'ling,'*  as  a  classical 
dei^y  ought  to  know.  And  the  condition  undfr  which 
letters  patent  become  a  temporary  protection  to  ezclusive 
rights  is,  that  the  invention  so  protected  should  be  openly 
described,  so  that  an  ordinary  workman  might  put  it  in 
operation.  I  thought  it  was  for  the  exclusive  rights  in- 
Tolved  in  this  patent  the  Lambertype  licensees  paid.  If 
these  really  are  so  shaky  that  they  need  to  be  bolstered  up 
by  the  aid  of  secrecy,  it  is  very  unwise  of  those  conoernetl  to 
show  it.  There  is  on  record  at  least  one  similar  attempt  in  the 
history  of  photography,  and,  by  odd  coincidence,  also  in  oon- 
neotion  with  carbon  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic 
carbon  experimentalists  in  this  country  patented  his  dis- 
coveries, but  also  kept  secret  certain  parts  thereof,  I 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  cover  of  two  forms  of  protection 
incompatible  with  each  other,  patent  law  and  secrecy  ;  and 
hii  career  in  this  direction  was  unmitigated  failure.  I  see 
it  announced  that  one  of  the  licouAees.  with  rare  good  faith 
ofters  to  teach  all  the  operations  for  a  consideration,  and 
annooncee  that  no  licence  is  requited  I 

Well,  I  hope  I  have  answered  **  Nomesis  '^  as  to  why  the 
Lambertype  licensees  should  not  make  any  claim  to  exclu- 
sive iuformatiou,  as  well  as  excluaivrf  rights  to  work  the 
ratent  method.  But  the  Qoddess  of  Vengeanoe  objects  that 
set  up  my  **  dictum  as  a  standanl  of  gooil  taxte.**  That 
is  an  error.  I  never  did  sa  On  the  other  hand,  I  limited 
myself  to  pointing  out  the  fact  that  Lambertype  purple  was 
not  a  colour  selected  by  artists  for  their  monochromes,  but 
that  oeitain  other  pigments,  easily  available  to  carbon 
printers,  were  used  by  the  recognised  arbiters  of  taste.  And 
to  far  from  appearing  not  to  know  that  pigment  of  this 
kind  was  supplietl  by  the  Autotype  Company,^  I  recom- 
mended it  a!4  t'8pocially  accossible  as  well  as  pleasing. 

**  Nemesis''   having  attempted  to  defend  the  practice  of 
•ecrscy  by  Lambur typists,  next  pro^eedn  to  deny  its  exist- 
ence, and  points  out  many  useful  articles  in  your  own  pages. 


well  as  ungrateful  to  the  earlier  teachers.  Just  at  this 
moment  there  are  rumours  and  announcements  of  competi- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  tissue.  Hitherto,  the  Autotype 
Company  have  maintained  a  reputation  for  liberal  dealing, 
which  is,  I  should  think,  worth  keeping  up.  In  an  open 
competition  their  experience  and  good  reputation  must  stand 
them  in  good  stead,  and  help  them  to  secure  new  as  well  as 
old  customers.  But  if  their  name  is  associated  with  the 
preservation  of  secrets,  and  practically  in  antagonism  with 
the  mass  of  photographers,  they  then  play  into  the  hands 
of  their  opponents.  In  this  case,  the  operation  of  natural, 
social,  and  commercial  law  will  bring  about  a  requital  with- 
out calling  up  a  Bogus  *^  Nemesis." — Yours, 

A  Carbov  Workib. 


MEDALS. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  letters  in  the 
two  last  issues  of  the  News,  respecting  the  awarding  of 
medals  at  Photographic  Exhibitions.  Without  doubt  it 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  photographers,  and  I 
think  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  nas  hitherto 
received.  No  one  will  deny  the  value  of  such  induce- 
ments to  photographers  to  exhibit :  it  would  tend  above 
all  things  to  elevate  the  artistic  standard  of  theic  work  : 
stimulate  a  healthy  competition  in  the  place  of  the  miserable 
commercial  manner  in  which  professional  photographers 
too  often  conduct  their  business ;  and,  finally,  be  a  reward 
to  those  who  by  their  study  produced  work  which  would 
raise  the  art  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  saw  it. 

Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  to  satisfy  all,  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  heart-burnings  at  the  result  of  the 
awards.  There  seems  to  be  one  great  bugbear  ever  present 
in  the  minds  of  oar  brethren  of  the  ^^  Noble  Order  of  the 
Bath.'^  with  regard  to  the  giving,  of  medals  or  prizes,  and 
that  is  the  fear  of  ^^  favouritism  "  cropping  up.  Something 
should  bo  done  to  remove  this  fear  as  much  as  possible, 
and  I  think  if  those  most  interested  in  the  matter  were  to 
convey  their  ideas  through  the  News,  &c.,  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  doing  so,  those  who  have  the  management  of 
exhibitions,  by  picking  out  the  really  practical  suggestions^ 
and  adding  some  of  their  own,  might  arrive  at  a  generally 
satiafactory  arrangement,  and  photographers  would  then 
feel  more  confident  that  the  bcitt  work  wUl  win. 

With  regard  to  photographers  exhibiting  medals  bought, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  won,  by  them,  I  think  such  doings  both 
mean  and  contemptible.  >  o  man  of  light  principle,  or 
the  smallest  honour,  would  stoop  to  such  tricks,  and  the 
only  consolation  others  can  have  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
proof  he  has  no  artistic  merit  of  his  own,  or  he  iivould  not 
Pnd  it  necessary  to  use  other  people's  laurels  in  order  to 
induce  the  public  to  expend  their  money,  and  afterwards 
their  ire,  upon  him.  It  is  a  pity  that  even  such  paltrj 
tricks  as  these  cannot  be  stopped,  so  that  in  every  case 
those  should  obtain 

UONOUR  TO  WHOM   HONOUR  IS  DUE. 


Sir,  'l  rect^niaeil  that  fac't,  and  gladly  say.  all  honoar'to  the  '  Livrrpool  Amatrur  Photographic  Association 

men  who  thus  disriiiguinh  themselves,   and  mainUin  those  |  Thr  usual  monthly  meeting  of^s  A^i^f^^II  L 


tridition.  of  photogr"aphy  by  which  iU  ."Pi;f  P^f^^  .^r^    sS^S^^te  S^v 'h  J  T^^t  ^^^  ""l^^WmVfroZ 

been  made  certain.     Let  the  most  exclunive  of  ihtm  anxious    c»^;^  I^Vt     tJ'  ?^^***^  President,  in  the  chair. 

to  retain  the  biHit  mttho<ls  of  permanent  printing  in  few  «.««  —  - 

hands  remowbt^r  that  ha  I  siioli   btwn   the  practice  of  the 

earl 

bee 

Th 
Lambert 


Th.  m»,to.  of  the  pwviooT meetiug  ;;„  ^  ^T;,,,^ 


li«r  «per.moouli.u,  catboo  prilling  woald  n^t  h.r.    Z^TxSinaT^^,TA*^  ^\']'"^  *>•  "^  his  paper  at  the 

Ph.-  AufotyiH.  Ooinp«i.v,  who  are  now  the  hoUl«w  of  th«  ■  ^„»a  .rf  n«t»iiv«.  filnJlSi^  i      .   ""^  '*  a>l«>i™ble  for  the 
p.t.nu.   natural!;  onou»h  wi.h  to  oflfer  ind««.-     w^Hnlbur,  .^Xn^'Zr  r'P'''"!'  «•*?  P"  " 

obtain  f.e.h  li.>on.ee..  InJ.  ••  I  X^rn  fwm  the    p.p«»  unl*r  waters" -iJS^  i'^T,!"!'"!'??"  »«  * 


»lates. 
le  film 


Mr. 
and 


letter  of  **  Neme•i^"  th^y  oflfer  s|>ecial  advanUgea  aa  to  price    a«-hour  ;  then,  whileTuuSLp  to  tL^.  ^""^  ^^^"^  *'*'"  ''^" 
M  will  aa  quality  of  tisiue.    Thi-  is  a  oom«e.t»lal  bargjUiij    Mr  J^UjrWkJound  this  RoMS^bl^Tu  ^.^^IT ^  "IffHT^ 
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the  paper  aep&rat«d  the  nhole  ai  once,  u)d  withoat  the  slightest 
difflcolty.  Care  must  be  taken  to  h»»e  the  ferrotype  sorface 
clean,  otherwiae  a.  portiua  might  remaiD  in  minDW  spota,  which 
Could  only  be  remoTed  by  niiiDg  ether. 

The  SiCRiTAHY  exhibited  !e«ral  tranBiuireiicieB  toned  with 
ehlori'l?  of  palUliam.  TheM  wen  considered  excellent,  and  tbe 
tone  lerj  laiisCnctory.  They  hkd  been  prepared  by  a  aolation  ol 
two  grains  of  palladium  to  one  ounce  of  water  :  but  Mr.  KUer- 
bock  thought  a  weaker  nolutioa  would  do. 

The  Pbesideht  exhibits  same  shecta  of  gelatine  tnade  thicker 
tbia  naual,  which  he  foiiqil  very  eailabla  (or  using  as  nubstitutes 
for  ttlajB  to  cost  with  gel  itiue  emuUiou.     He  (the  President)  had 
been  using,  for  the  purpose  of  coating,  a  simple  apparatus  which, 
aj  Ihey  would  see.  was  in^ rely  a  sheet  of  tin  doubled  like  a  sheet 
o-f  note  paper,  the  upper  half  baring  an  opening  a  little  less  tbi 
the  paper  or  gelntine  (o  be  coated,  and.  being  bent  a  little  on 
ward,  forming  a  epring  when  the  two  sidea  were  pressed  togethi 
■.nd  for  convenience  clipped  with  tbe  paper  bet  ween  ;  the  emulsion 
could  he  easily  spread  with  a  glara  rod,  the  paper  lying  perfectly 
fiat.    The  tin  holder  should  be  alightty  warmed  before  coatii 
with  gelatins.    He  (the  President)  also  exhibited  a  folding  thrc 
■idtd  lami)  shade,  one  side  having  an  opening  covered  with  noi 
actinic  gelatine. 

Two  portrait  negatives  of  the  President  woro  shown,  whii 
had  been  kindly  exposed  by  Messrs,  Brown.  Barnes,  and  Co.. 
oni?  ol  their  studios— on;:  on  a  CDllodion  plate,  and  the  other  on 
gelatine  plate  prepared  by  tbe  President.  The  former  bad  an  e 
po<nre  a  fonrth  longer  than  the  gelatine  ;  the  result  was  slightly 
in  favour  of  the  wet  coUoiiioii  plitte. 

The  Pris[deht  then  proceeieJ  to  give  a  practical  demanitra- 
tian  of  Ur,  Leach's  enlarging  process,  which  was  watched  by  the 
members  with  the  greatest  intereaL 

The  meeting  was  ihorlly  afterwards  adjourned  until  April, 


QbtSOOW    PflOTOaB.lPHIO   ASBOOIATIQ!'. 

A  uixTiNO  was  held  on  Wednesday,  tbe  Uth  inst.,  Mr,  J,  J. 
LoNO  in  the  chnit. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
ftnd  two  new  members  elected. 

The  Chaibhan  having  asked  if  any  of  the  members  present 
cuutd  tell  him  what  was  tbe  best  film  for  microscopic  work, 
erannlarity  or  structure  of  any  kind  being  what  he  wanted  to 
^  get  rid  of, 

hir.  SuiTHKLLs  expressed  bis  opiaiau  th.tt  the  cullodio'bromido 
■iQulsioQ  with  alkaline  developcneot  would  prove  extremely 
anitable.  and  would  give  little  texture  or  granulirjty. 

Mr.  RoBBaraoM  (secretary)  then  read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  John  Urie  (see  page  U7). 

The  Sborbtart  said  that  after  he  received  Mr.  Urie'-i  letter  he 


Ksaments.  Although  unable  to  find  any  Aototypt 
in  ISfiS,  he  might  not  be  far  wrong  if  he  noted  "  A  Hatbon 
Process  on  Mica,"  by  H.  Despaquis  [six  sheets  /or  six  shillings), 
and  a  book  by  Mr.  G,  Wharton  Simpson  on  "  Photography  in 
Pigments  "~a  work  containing  a  full  account  of  Swan's  carbon 
process,  price  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  If  the  Society  or  any 
of  the  members  had  a  copy  of  this  work  hs  would  like  to  see  it. 
In  1869  the  Autotype  Printing  and  Publishing  Company, 
Limit«d,  annouDced  that  they  were  the  sole  proprietors  oE  Swan's 
patent  for  printing  iu  carbon;  they  granted  licenses  to  use  the 
patent  process  in  consideration  of  an  annnal  payment  of  ten 
pounds,  and  they  cautioned  photographers  against  pretended 
iiDprovemeuts  of  the  process  which  ware  mere  colourable  infringe, 
monts,  against  which  it  would  he  the  dnty  of  the  Cjmpany  to 
protect  their  interests,  and  those  of  their  licenseas.  In  1870  tbe 
Company    gave,   gratnitously,   practical    instrnction    in  carbon 

Brintiug.  Tbe  purchase  of  the  apparatus  and  material  included 
le  right  to  use  them  withojt  license.  In  1870  Mr.  J,  A,  Spencer 
■aid  he  had  recently  erected  machinery  for  making  pigiudnted 

Klatine  paper  as  employed  in  tbe  processes  of  Foitevin,  Fargier, 
sir,  Pouncj",  Edwards,  &c  In  1871  the  Autotype  Pine  Art 
Company,  Limited,  advertised  a  sensitive  pigment  paper ;  also 
tlieir  new  pigment  paper.  Licensees  had  the  right  to  use  Swan's 
patent,  Johnson  and  Edwards' pa'  " '   '    ' — ■  — -  •--■—-  _; 

le  Mr,  3p( 

1873  the  Autotrpe  Fine  Art  Company.  Limited,  announced 
tbat  the  exclusive  rights  in  their  patents,  together  with  the 
factory,  works,  and  plant  at  Ealing  Dcno.  had  been  sold  to  Messrs. 
Sjiencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Compaay,  and  that  they  would  receire 


orders  and  grant  licenses.  In  1876  Messrs  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird 
and  Oompany  announced  tbat  they  had  purchased  the  goodwill 
and  copyri|?hts  of  the  stock -in-trado,  and  lease  of  the 
gallery,  late  tbe  property  of  tho  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company, 
and  their  adt-ertisement  contaioel  M.  Lambert's  tissues,  presses, 
and  materials  for  licensees.  In  1877  the  Company  showedaregis' 
terod  trade  mark.  They  dropped  the  title  of  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird, 
and  Company,  bnthad  tbe  single  name  of  the  Autotype  Company  ; 
and  thoy  e^tod  important  modifications  in  the  maaufocture  of 
pigmented  tissjes.  In  January,  L.  Lambert  was  annonnced  as 
haviug  engage  meats  for  Canada  and  tbe  United  Slates,  and  M. 
Lamlwrt,  jointly  with  tho  Autotype  Company,  would  give  a 
reward  of  £'2(H)  to  any  person  who,  without  nsing  their  patents 
or  materials,  would  produce  in  the  satuo  length  nf  time  the 
different  styles  of  portraiture,  permanent  and  artistic,  obtained 
by  the  Lambert  process  The  last  advertisomeat  anaoancing 
the  silver  medal  award  suemed  to  adopt  tho  name  Edinburgh 
people  gave  them— tbe  Lonion  Autotype  Company.  Ha  did 
not  know  whether  these  jottings  were  of  any  use,  but  was 
inclined  to  think  there  was  some  interest  and  inatruclioa  in 
feeing  the  changes  and  developmeat  of  the  Company.  B.o 
thought  it  might  be  said  it  originated  with  Mr.  Swan,  of  Mew- 
cssUe,  and  after  many  changes  seemed  to  be  the  property  of  two 
men— vii,  Messrs.  Bird  and  Sawyer, 

Mr.  QiLilu-AS  said  he  believed  a  committee  bad  been  formed 
last  year,  when  tho  notice  of  expiry  of  patent  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Urie,  their  duties  being  to  correspond  with 
other  societies  and  ascertain  their  sentiments  on  this  important 
matter;  but  the  committee  bad  setmingly  omitted  to  take  pro- 
ceedings, and  he  now  proposed  that  tho  Society  should  coma  to 
the  conclusion  to  raise  objections  to  the  renewal  of  the  patents. 

Mr.  Ubib  thought,  with  Mr.  Oilfillan,  that  the  movements  of 
the  Antotype  Co.  should  be  watched,  and  when  it  was  found 
they  made  an  application  for  renewal,  objecCians  should  be  raised. 

The  Chaibman  said  it  would  ba  better  to  ascertain  the  Senti- 
msntB  of  other  societies  before  proceeding  further. 

Hr.  JoRNBTov  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Matter;  their  Use  in  Bromide  of  .Silver  Emulsions"  (see  p.  148). 

The  Seckftabt  then  drew  attention  to  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs  (exhibited  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Mason)  by  Mr  Klary,  of 
Alters,  which  would  show  the  members  the  effect!  to  be  obbiined 
by  hts  so-called  "  improved  mode  of  lighting  ; "  also,  some  more 
ipedmena  by  Mr.  Patou  in  further  developmont  of  his  imitation 
of  M.  Kareline. 

Mr.  PiTON  said  that  at  the  previooa  meeting  ho  bad  stated  that 
iu  order  to  prevent  bis  while  window  curtains  from  coming  out  « 
mere  mass  of  white,  be  had  recourse  to  colouring  them  slightly 
with  orange  chrome ;  but  he  now  found  that  to  be  wholly  un- 
necessary, as,  by  putting  the  dark  backgrouod  which  formed  the 
■ides  of  the  window,  they  were  easily  photographed  ao  as  to  come 
out  quite  distinctly. 

Ur.  OuoaoK  MaaO!!  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Urie  wait  of  opinion 
that  the  patent  the  renewal  of  which  was  undur  discussion  wal 
not  a  valid  one,  and  tho  Autotype  Company,  according  to  his 
statements,  could  do  him  no  harm  if  he  persisted  in  working  in 
carbon,  despite  the  Company  ;  and  if  such  were  the  case,  why 
shonid  the  Society  be  asked'  to  light  against  nothing!'  Thoeo 
who  were  not  patentees,  and  wished  to  work  in  carbon,  but 
objected  to  paying  any  royalty,  and  were  as  confident  ai 
Mr.  Urie  that  they  could  not  bo  restricted,  should  at  once  set  l« 
work  with  the  process  in  defiance  of  the  Autotype  Company. 

Mr,  XJbib  replied  that,  though  not  tearing  the  result,  the  mode 
of  procedure  referred  to  would  likely  cause  any  artist,  person- 
ally, a  considerable  deal  of  trouble,  and  possibly  expense,  and 
therefore  thought  tbe  course  he  advocated — vi:.,  the  formation 
of  a  committee,  and  tho  appeal  to  kindred  societies  for  help  and 
support  — the  better  plan, 

Mr.  DooDS  stated  that  Mr.  J.  A,  Spencer,  lata  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  had  himself,  before  be  became  a  partner,  held  that  the 
patents  were  iial  valid,  and  no  restrictions  could  be  placed  on  his 
working  the  carbon  process,  which  he  had  proved  by  practisinp 
it  for  a  considerable  time  in  spite  of  thh  Antotype  Company  a 
attempts  to  stop  him. 

Mr.  Mason  said  .Swan's  patent— tbe  one  ander  discussion- 
was  a  single  transfer  process,  and  could  not  harm  those  who  were 
Lambert's  patentees,  seeing  theirs  was  the  double  transfer. 

Messrs,  Uhib  and  DoDUS  declared  that  both  single  and  double 
transfer  were  included  in  Swan's  pi'ml,  the  only  thing  IMr.  Dri» 
farther  point«l  out]  being  that  bwan  did  not  daiia  the  ose  of 
onseosituod  paper  or  tissue  in  his  provisional  apeeification,  his 
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node  of  working  it  beiDg  the  poanng  of  the  collodioa  and  nrboo 

on  t,  dint  of  gUn,  and  itrippiog  the  flhn  ofF,  ready  seiuiUied. 

Hr.  QiLHUiAN  moTed  that  a  new  committM  be  appointed  to 
oppose  any  application  for  the  renewal  of  Swan's  patent  by  the 
Antotjpe  Company,  and  to  confer  with  other  societies  io  order  to 
eUcit  their  sentiments  and  ssenre  their  co-operation. 

The  motioQ  bsTing  boea  seconded  by  Mr.  SfcPbenon, 
Heesra.  Bowman,  White.  Orie,  Bmart,  Bell,  and  the  Sscratary 
were  appointed. 

The  Cbiibhah  said  he  believed  the  idea  was  a  good  one,  and 
could  see,  with  Hr.  Urie.  that  carboa  printiQe  would  receire  a 
great  impstas,  and  its  advancement  be  materially  affected,  if  the 
patent  rights  coald  be  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  Mason  drew  attention  to  the  somewhat  anomaloas  eondnct 
of  the  gentleinen  who  wars  advocating  reiistcnoe  to  the  renewal 
of  patrat  rights  to  the  Autotype  Company,  in  so  tar  as  for  many 
years  they  were  quite  at  lilwrty  to  work  the  carbon  proeees,  it 
they  chose,  without  paying  any  royalty  ;  bnt  seemingly  none,  or 
at  least  vecp-  few,  of  them  avaUed  themselTes  of  the  liberty.  To 
them  it  existed  as  a  scientific  fact  alone,  as  of  commercial  Talne 
it  was  nowhere  ;  bat  immediately  M.  Lambert  appeared,  and,  by 
paying  a  royalty  or  bnying  the  right,  a  few  of  their  neigbbonrs 
got  aa  adnmtage  over  them,  they  seemed  to  be  enddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  u  a  commercial  speculation  the  carbon 
laJMH^BjBUkely  to  prore  a  sneeess,  and  ^nged  for  the  liberty 
U«y  once  bad.  bat  thuiiglft'b^t  Oi  'mtil  it  was  taken  from  them. 
The  Becbbtabt  stated  that  be  could  nut  see  what  U.  Lambert 
bad  to  gire  in  return  lor  £30. 

Mr.  Faton  said  that,  after  having  eeen  U.  Lambert  work, 
and  the  ezceediDgly  beautiful  results  obtained  by  the  proeen,  he 
had  bought  up  the  right  for  his  particular  district  Unlike  his 
other  patent  porchases,  this  one  bad  proved  a  commercial  snccass, 
although  he  bad  previously  known  notbing  at  all  of  carbon 
printing.  H.  Lambert  had  enabled  photngrapheis,  by  his  improve- 
ments and  modifications,  to  prodoco  imidl  carte  work  in  carboa, 
which  before  was  almost  exclusively  used  for  work  of  a  large 
liae.  He  beheved  there  were  some  men  here  and  there  working 
the  carbon  process  withont  paying  tot  a  license,  but  those  had 
got  the  liberty  from  the  Autotype  Company  before  M.  I^mbert 
had  come  to  the  front;  but  still  the  materuls  those  gentUmsn 
obtained  were  not  at  all  to  be  compared  for  excellence  with  what 
be  (Mr.  Paton)  got,  and,  farther,  small  work  was  beyond  them. 
Be  felt  qnita  satisfied  with  his  purchase,  aod  considered  he  had 
got  an  adequate  return  [or  his  money. 

Ur.  Habom  also  explained  that  Lambertypes  were  altogethei 
diflerent  thinn  from  the  usual  productions  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  and  that  those  gentlemen  of  whom  Hr.  Paton  spoke 
had  been  workers  in  it  for  many  yean,  having,  wben  they  first 
parchssed  their  materials  from  the  Autotype  Company,  obtained 
the  right,  the  Company  at  that  time  grantiug  the  hberty  to  those 
who  purchased  the  materials  from  them. 

Mr.  Ukix  stated  positively  that  he  had  produced  pictures 
carbon  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  conld   do  M  again.    I 
had  pUced  on  the  table,  last  season,  pictures  quite  equal  to  those 
now  produced  by  Mr.  Patoo,  although  he  had  never  seen 
I.ambertype   process  worked ;    and   now,   because  he   had 

fnrchased  his  materials  from  the  Autotype  Company,  and  objected 
1  piying  the  holders  of  Lambert's  rights  the  sum  demimded,  he 
was  debarred  from  using  the  process  or  improved  materials. 
Hr.  Paton  had  stated  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
carbon  printing  ootil  instracled  by  M.  I^ambert,  for  which  lessons 
be  paid  a  con&iilerable  som ;  bnt  what  was  be  (Mr,  Urie)  to  get 
in  retnm  for  bis  mooey  when  he  knew  all  about  the  process 
already  ?  Was  it  only  that  better  materiiJs  would  be  supplied 
by  the  Company?  'They  were  not  asking  io  work  Lambert '^ 
patent.  All  they  wanted  was  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  ar 
old  patent  that  had  run  its  legal  term  of  foorteen  years. 
A  *ot4  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  closed  the  meeting, 


Ulk  in  ttt  Sisia. 

PBOToomAPHio  SocnTT  or  Oibat  BuraiN.— The  utxt 
tDMtjog  of  tlii*  Booisty  will  take  plaoe  on  Tiuidav  eveniDg, 
April  3rd,  instead  of  the  oraal  Moond  Tuesday  in  the  month, 
kl  eight  o'clock,  at  the  Qalleiy,  Sa,  Pkll  Mall  Bast,  when  Ibo 
adjonmed  discosaion  on  the  "  Silver  Bath,"  opened  at  the 
Maioh  meeting  by  Mr.  John  Spillar,  F.O.B.,  will  W  tenBed. 


TKAOa  Catalooob.— Mr.  E.  C.  TbomM  ha*  jiut  isaned  a 

iw  catalogna  of  photographic  ohemicals  and  other  appUanoei 

r    the   photographer,   which    he   has  tn   stock.      It    is  an 

nazingly  complete  repertory  of  photographic  reqaisitea,  which 

e  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 

Cbubcbis  in  SpAiK.— An  interesting  paper  was  recently  road 

l>y  Mr.  S.   Flint   Clarkson,  at  the  Arcliitectnral  Asaooiation, 

Iwseit  on  the  photoicraphs  taken  by  Mr,  J.  C.  Stenning  and  Mr. 

.Fohn  MacAndrew,  of  early  oharchea  in  the  Aatnrias. 


^0   florrcsffonl^tnti 


—The  most  oomoion  cause  of  similar  ■'reake,  in  our  experi-  _ 
is  tbe  formstioB  of  ■  surface  scam  on  the  bath,  which  should' 
rcfully  ronioved  by  drawing  strips  of  claau  hlolting-p 


the  t»th, 
K.-Ji. 
paper  you  ei 


-king  the  corbou  procasa.  The  dark  si 
mast,  of  ooUTH,  be  pLwed  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  nega- 
tive; sad  then  the  same  dark  side  be  placed  io  uontaot  with  the 
rU<«  or  transfer  paper,  whichever  yuu  use  for  developing  on. 
Carefully  read  the  iiutruetions  given  in  many  artlolH  in  our 
oolamng;  or  obtain  the  Hanoal  of  Uie  Autotype  Compauy,  and 
follow  tlie  instructions. 

IiL  DsBFiHAHDUH, —There  are  no  definite  role*  of  the  trade  yet 
established.  It  is  loo  young  a  trade  to  have  any  defluile  or  racog- 
ntied  laws  in  such  matters.     All  auoh  matters  are  generally  snb- 


e  may  eonsuntly 


judgmon 
laiiiuiaui  of  (air  play.  An  obMrvint  mnnnin 
ba  lesruing  something, 

ployed;  hut  one  year  in ^ „      ,  ... 

printing  department  lives  oartainly  soma  excess  to  the.latlsr. 

J.  W.— Hake  a  Sfi-Ki^n  bath  with  pnre  distilled  water  fur  nega- 
tives 1  a  60-grain  bath  made  with  tap  water  for  priuta  Proceed 
much  In  the  same  way  aa  in  producing  ooUodion  positives,  giving, 
however,  a  litlla  longer  expaeaTe,and  oontiuuing  the  development 
muoh  longer.  Sensitive  paper  may  be  kept  in  good  oouditiou  soma 
time  if  plaoed  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  which  have  bean 
immnraed  in  a  solntton  otoarbooate  ate  idaand  dried,  as  desoribed 
several  timae  in  our  pwes.  The  toning  bath.  If  carefully  kept 
from  Donlaot  with  dirty  fiugers,  or  other  eausai  of  oontaminatioii, 
may  be  used  over  and  <<ver  fur  many  batches  of  prints,  bnt  fresh 
hypo  must  always  ba  used  for  each  batch. 

Wellenotoh.— It  is  not  dimcult  to  eslimsia  the  cost  of  the  mala- 
riitl  u>ed  in  producing  a  doaan  oard  piolum,  but  it  is  more  dUB- 
cult  to  oatimale  the  value  of  the  artisliD  skill  and  training  employed 
in  producing  them.  Whan  a  man  cnta  very  ]oW  in  prioe,  it  Is 
avidautthathaoBiiniatea  the  value  of  bis  lime  and  skilt  at  a  very 
low  rata ;  and  an  artist  who  resuects  himseU  ■nil  hi 
willn< 


A,  P.— You  will  doubtlaa  find  that  Ibo  Autotype  Company,  who 
are  owuars  of  the  patents,  hold  a  very  difierant  opinion  as  to  the 
neoeuity  of  a  lioence  for  working  tbe  L^mbertyna  prooeeaea.  an 
opinion  they  will  probably  enforce  in  Conrt.  Unless  yon  wish  to 
test  the  qneatiun  by  becoming  defendant  in  a  Lhanoery  anit,  we 
should  not  advise  the  risk.     See  some  remarks  !u  a  leader  in  this 

a.  WaioHi.— We  will  endeavour  to  asoertain.    We  think  it  TBTjr 

doubtful  that  any  conditions  would  be  agreed  to  at  the  lime  of 
enliitmeni,  and  in  any  ease  a  certain  time — aaveral  months,  we 
believe —must  lie  aipeodad  in  drill  and  training. 
Kbsih  ih  Alcohol. — A  large  number  of  the  gum  resins  aresoli^le 
in  alcohol.  Shellac,  nuiatlo,  landarac,  and  various  others  are 
soluble,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  aloohol. 


Bevenl  Correspondents  in  our  ni 


PHOTOGRAPHB   BBaiBTBRBD. 
>f  Hi.  H.  maser: 


Mr.  B.  8.  BAXaa,  BL , 

PbDiopaph  of  the  lata  Oeorga  DawtoD. 
Hr,  /SB>  W.  OLiaai, 

nvs  Pholarrapba,  Otonp^  Prince  ef  Wals< 
Mr.  J.  IL  Toaaiix,TicU)p, 

Bii  PlioioRa)ihi  at  hinuaU 
Msairs.  TATTsaMU  t  Kogiaa,  Acaincton, 

Tvo  Pbotograplu  at  Hn.  Buntinf . 

Two  Pbotolfiapks  of  Bar.  W.  Biuliac. 


Ann  «,  IBTT.J 
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Ut  1$\iaiasato\k  ftefani.  ^pril  6,  1877. 


PHOTOattAPaT  IS  AND  OUT  OF  TEE  STUDIO. 

pBOTOatjlFBr    IN    TBI    LiM    CoDKTI ImU-EDBBIR    ANII    IT' 

Dmrii  or   SoLnBiuTT— A  ChiriMmur   AnBoHoiiicAL 

ORVETATOsr   III   FwUMB. 

Photography  ia  IJU  Lau>  Oourlt. — PhotographT'  has  oft^n 
given  evideace  in  a  oonrt  of  law,  bat  it  is  rare  to  ninke  naa 
of  illostratioDB  prodoced  by  the  art  in  the  manner  adoptod 
in  a  ciril  action  lately.  A  tradeiman  aoTi^ht  to  recover 
da.ma^  on  behalf  of  hinualf  and  hia  family  on  nccount 
of  being  poisoned  by  Apierican  tinned  mesL  U  was 
alleged  that  havinf^  partaken  of  a  tin  of  aome  preserved 
animal  food  the  family  were  at  once  etricken  with  sictiK'na. 
and  the  sofferings  andergoee,  and  doctor's  expcuaea 
incurred,  formed  the  baais  of  an  action  affuoit  the  mer-  < 
ebant  from  whom  the  tinned  meat  had  been  puruboaed. ' 
The  latter  indignantly  denied  the  circumatance  that 
anybody  could  be  taken  ill  from  eallug  the  iiuat  he 
imported ;  on  the  contraiTi  be  was  prepared  to  eliow  thit 
thoM  who  continiimlly  fed  opon  auoh  proviaioiis  were 
nnnsaally  well  and  healthy ;  and  hia  learned  oounsel,  to 
tpake  good  the  assertion,  presented  the  jury  with  photo- 
graphic portraits  of  the  defendant's  family,  whioh  liid  been 
brought  ap  mainly  upon  the  food  in  queetion.  The  pic- 
tures presented  the  boys  and  girls  in  question  of  n  singu- 
larly rubiound  oharaoter,  all  of  them  full-faced  and  rouiid- 
eheeked.  Sech  eTideuoe  seems  at  once  to  have  convinced 
the  jury,  for  they  soon  afterwards  retnrned  a  rerdlcC  in 
favour  of  the  defendant.  We  suppoae  the  time  was 
limited,  or  otherwise  the  course  of  tfie  phunllS  was  clear 
nnder  the  circnmatances.  He  had  nothinijp  to  do  but 
rebat  the  evidence  addaced  by  the  defendut  Against 
the  rnbiound  fanulv  series  of  the  defendant^ttte  porcraita, 
BO  donbt,  oanningly  retouched  to  dissipate  aay  wrinkles 
or  folds  in  the  akin,  and  make  the  sitters  appear  as  aleek 
and  fat  as  possible — the  ill-osed  plaintiff  should  h.ive  set 
another  series  repreeenun^  his  family,  ill  and  ems'^iated,  aa 
tbey  no  donbt  were.  With  iudictoua  lighting  atnl  eipo- 
Bure,  very  soitable  pictnree  lor  the  purpose  mi^ht  easily 
have  been  secured,  and  these  would,  no  doubt,  have  told 
npon  the  jary  «ith  qaite  as  much  weight  aa  did  the  rival 
pictures  of  the  tinned  meat  merchant.  If  photo^aphy  is 
to  be  employed  on  one  side,  it  Is  only  fair  that  it  ahould 
be  represented  on  the  other.  The  defendant  had  evidently 
stolen  a  march  upon  the  plaintiff,  however  and  taken  him 
nnawarea.  It  is  singnlar  that  the  plainliif  did  not  ku^bs 
the  defendant's  line  of  action,  for  tne  ides  was  riot  a  new 
one,  although  its  application  may  be.  Ur.  Wackford 
Bqueers,  aa  every  body  knows,  always  presented  his  well- 
fea  boy  as  a  proof  of  the  highly  nutritive  food  diapensed 
at  DMheboye  Hall,  and  we  nave  no  doubt  whatever  that 
bad  cartea^e-visite  been  invented  in  his  day,  Mr. 
Sqneer's  pocket-book  would  have  been  full  of  them. 

IndiO'TiMtr,  ati'l  iU  O^nt  of  SD^(Iify.-~-PhotoL;  rip  hers 
are  well  aware  of  the  diffioulty  with  which  some  samples 
of  india-rabber  dissolve  in  beniole,  even  when  the  furmur 
has  been  mastioated  with  great  care— and,  Indeed,  ihia 
circnmatanoe  has  stood  in  the  way  of  its  application  in 
photographic  processes  frequently.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
affirmed  in  these  columns  that  rubber  will  easily  dissolve, 
while  at  other  times  oomplunta  of  tiie  impossibility  of 
mttiTig  anything  but  a  thm  solntioa  on  the  appUoation  of 
penEole  have  bew  rife.  The  reason  for  tUs  appears  to  be 
that  rubber  from  variou  cooDtries  diffen  rery  greatly  in 
its  Bolnbility,  and  a  Qerman  ohemiat,  Heerm,  naa  shown 


that  benaole  will  take  up  in  •tdntion  fooc  limes  as  much 
of  one  rubber  than  of  ano^ier.  This  chemist  has  made  a 
careful  examination  into  the  aolobility  of  a  doian 
different  apeciee  of  rubber,  and  haring  first  worked  tiis 
samples  betweea  hot  roUars  to  maatiaata  them,  he  cat 
'  '  ""  "'  a,  and  added  bauDleu  After  frequent 
g  Bolutioaa  of  as  thick  a  ooDsiateiioe 


them  into  thin  atripi,  m 
■hikJDH,  and  accailng  at 


aa  possible,  it  was  ascertained  how  mnoh  in  a  oertaia 
volume  of  liquid  there  was  of  india-rubber.  Guajaquil 
rubber  was  found  to  be  the  moat  soluble,  one  hundred 
parts  of  benzole  taking  up  aa  much  as  twenty-flve  parts 
if  this  description  of  caoutchoiff.  Mezt  came  Para,  of 
which  one  hundred  parts  of  beniole  took  up  twenty  of 
rubber,  and  this  was  followed  in  solnbility  by  Carthageua 
and  Borneo  samples.  The  worst  esamptee,  so  far  as  sola- 
bUity  ia  ooncamod,  were  so-called  Africa — Knclkela, 
Africa— Niggara,  and  Madagascar.  This  last  was  very 
difficult  indeed  of  solntion,  one  hundred  parts  of  beniola 
only  taking  op  six  parts  of  the  rubber — a  fact  that  may 
afford  some  consolation  to  photographers  who  have  been 
b'yinK  their  hardest  to  get  a  sample  of  caoutchouc  to 
dissolve.  We  do  not  know  much  about  Guajaquil  rubber, 
which  s-sods  at  the  head  of  all  the  samples  examined  b^ 
M.  Ueeren,  bot  Para  rubber,  which  stands  second,  is 
always  to  be  had  in  the  market,  and  in  this  country 
enjoys  a  reputation  for  being  the  best  article.  Very 
little  rubber  is,  however,  soluble  before  being  masti* 
oat«d,  photographers  should  remember,  and  those  who 
employ  It,  either  in  *>he  form  of  a  prelimioaryaoauug  or  in 
the  preparation  of  films,  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  *aat 
amonnt  of  trouble  and  labour  may  be  avoided  by  pnr- 
chasiag  the  material  already  masticated.  It  is  to  bu 
bought  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets,  aomething  resembling 
tripe  in  appearance,  and  in  this  worked  condition  it  wiu 
be  found  very  soluble  in  bensole.  Some  photographers, 
we  know,  purchase  india-rubber  cement,  which  is  but 
nibber  dissMved  in  beniole,  and  this  they  dilute  wit.h' 
moreliquidtlU  of  the  required  consisience;  but  this  cement, 
unless  very  pure  and  of  ezceptio;>ai]y  good  quality,  is  not 
adapted  to  photographic  manipulation.  It  contains  a  large 
amount  of  foreign  matter  from  dirty  mbt>er  or  from  im< 
pure  baniole  spirit,  and  (his,  so  soon  aa  the  cement  la 
diluted,  appears  most  unmistakably  upon  tiie  film  in  the 
form  of  block  particles  and  coarse  fibre.  The  best  plan, 
therefore,  unless  the  solution  i^  simply  required  as  a 
cementing  material,  ia  to  purchase  the  lineet  rubtier  in  a 
masticated  form,  and,  after  washing  it  in  hot  water  and 
drying,  to  dissolve  the  same  in  the  best  sample  of  beuiolo 
that  can  be  obtained.  Some  advise  the  previous  softening 
of  the  material  in  chloroform,  bnt  this  we  have  never  found 
to  be  neqpssary  if  good  sotnble  rabber  is  at  hand. 

A  OooerniMiU  AMtronanueai  Obfervaiory  in  F)raJK». — The 
French  government  have  resolved  to  make  ^ood  naa  of 
the  old  Chateau  de  Uendon.  Thia  favourite  picuic  resort, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  park  and  woodd,  shared  the  fate  of 
St.  Cloud  and  man^  other  grand  dwellings  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Pans,  being  burnt  during  the  last  war. 
The  four  walls  only  are  now  standing,  and  the  French 
government  has  decided  to  have  the  building  restored  aa 
an  astronomical  observatory.  The  height  of  the  grouiids 
naturally  recommends  it  as  a  site  for  such  ao  establish  me  at, 
and,  as  our  Paris  Correspondent  has  already  informed  our 
readers,  U.  Janssen,  the  well-known  astronomer,  has  beeo 
named  direotor  of  the  new  institution.  No  one  will 
grudge  M.  Jausseu  his  good  fortune.  lie  has  worked 
long  and  arduonsly  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  has  uuder- 
takeu  several  tedious  and  dangerous  journeys  oa  behalf  of 
the  French  government  and  scientiQc  bodies.  His  tost 
pilgrimage  was  to  Japan,  when  he  headed  the  French  et- 
pe£tion  to  that  counti^  to  undertake  obaerviitiaos  con- 
nected with  the  transit  of  Venus.  The  hnta  and  tent) 
that  were  carried  on  this  expedition  were  all  carefully 
brought  back  with  the  instruments,  and  the  French 
government  having  permitted  the  farther  use  of  them  by 
M.  Jinssen,  that  geutieman  did  not  delay  their  erection 
a^n  outside  Paris  on  Buttes  Moutmatre,  where  he  con* 
ttnued  his  intareetting  researches  with  telescope  and 
camera.  A  permanent  ailronomical  laboratory  bos  now 
been  sanetioned,  as  we  have  intimated,  at  the  Chateau  d« 
Ueodon,   and  thither  M,  Janssen  jiaa  now  removed  hia 

got  ready  to  reoeiTe  tl 
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PREPARATIOS  OP  EMULSION  PLATES  BT 
DA  y  LIGHT. 

BY  Da,    OSWALD  UJHSK  • 

PotTEViN  dewribed,  ss  f«r  back  u  1863,  a  photOfmpliic 
method  which  provided  fcr  the  greater  part  o!  the  pra- 
paration  of  sensitire  plates  oatdde  the  dark  room,  and  in 
tie  midat  of  open  daylight.  Tha  method  was  baaed  upon 
the  property  of  iodide  of  potaamnm,  not  only  to  render 
iodide  of  ailirer  noa-Bensitive  to  light,  bat  to  annul  any 
action  of  the  light  which  had  taken  place,  ao  that  on  the 
applioalionof  an  ordinary  developer  no  reault  waa  to  be 
obtained.  Tha  aenaitiziDg  of  the  platM  was  undertaken  with 

The  employment  of  this  prooeaa  of  Foitevin  appears  to 
have  been  very  limited,  and  at  the  prewnt  day  an  operator 
would  not,  without  much  pressing,  laare  hii  dark  recess 
to  go  into  fuU  daylight  to  dip  the  coUodionired  plate  into 
the  bath.  How  ih  it  possible  to  annul  this  extraordinary 
acUon  of  the  light,  wben  it  often  gives  ns  the  utmost 
trouble  to  prevent  a  fogging  of  the  picture,  owing  to  a 
slight  defect  m  the  dart  slide,  or  from  the  penetraljoo  of 
ms  through  a  chink  in  tho  door  of  the  dark  room  fa  not 
the  qoantity  ot  light  which  the  leua  admits,  and  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  deepest  bUoks  in  the  negative  are  produced, 
■0  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  Bood  of  light  which 
comes  direct  upon  the  plate  in  daylight,  to  say  nothing  of 
lunlight?    And  vet  iu  the  Poitevin  method  there  was 

jgg  *°  '*"  trom  the  action  of  auch  powerful  »yB. 

M|ta|Btwith  iodide  of  pota«Binm  which  followed 
the  wMEin^m^S*2^«*"JJ"  aU  result*  of  the  action 
of  light ;  even  aBligffWl^""-''™^"'''!!  ot  the  iodide  of 
■Uver  has  no  influence  upo^tbg^^^^ve  to  be  sutite- 
queotly  produced.  ^^^""^_^ 

It  ia  not  neoesaary  to  point  to  the  adraataja  which  a 
process  enjoys,  tbe  greater  portion  of  whion  to  to  bo 
carried  out  in  full  daylight.  As  to  the  Bensitiveness  of 
the  iodide  of  ulver  films  after  their  tn^tment  with  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  sfterwkrds,  in  the  dark,  with  tannin, 
1  have  not,  I  will  admit,  arrived  at  particularly  favourable 
results,  as  the  great  sdrantagea  irhich  the  method  in 
question  haa  for  my  photo- astronomical  work  has  caused 
me  to  essay  other  suoBtauoes  besides  tannin,  albumen  in 
OOmbination  with  ammonia  being  oneof  thent.  By  means 
of  these  substances  I  aucceeded  in  securing  a  BensiaveneBS 
which  for  the  reproduction  of  well. lit  landscapes  waa 
quite  satisfactory.  Having  so  far  been  succesafol,  I  nest 
proceeded  to  find  out  whether  I  could  not,  beyond  the 
advantage  of  working  in  the  daylight,  also  do  sway  with 
the  silver  bath,  or,  in  other  words,  I  desired  to  find  out 
whether  I  could  not  apply  the  de-Bensitiiing  action  of  the 
iodide  of  silver  solution  to  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion 

Srocess,  I  was  met  at  the  commencement  with  many 
ifficnlties,  for  I  experienced  considerable  trouble  in  se- 
onring  pictures  perfectly  free  from  fog.  I  developed  with 
pyrofiallic  acid  and  silver,  and,  as  soon  as  the  latter  was 
added,  1  became  at  once  aware  of  the  fog  in  the  dark  room. 
Dipped  plates  and  emulsion  plates  treated  alike  were  very 
different  in  their  action ;  while  the  former  gave  perfectly 
clear  pictures,  the  others  invariably  fogged. 
It  would  lead  me  too  far  were  I  to  make  known  Uie 


unable  to  annul  the  action  of  the  light.  The  emulsion 
plates  prepared  in  daylight  were,  belsre  even  tbe  ether 
aud  ^cohol  had  altogether  evaporsted,  dipped  at  once  into 
an  alcoholic  soution  ot  iodide  of  potassium,  and  in  ihia 
way  I  secured  clear  negatives,  full  of  detail.  To  set  out  ■ 
more  intelligible  statement  of  my  present  mode  of  pro- 
paring  my  plates,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  details  of 
the  process. 

ifamputoiou.—'l'he  glass  plates  upon  which  the  collodion 
ia  to  be  poured  are,  in  the  first  plMe,  washed  with  water, 
and  then  dried  with  a  linen  clotE.  Then  a  broad  camel- 
hair  brash  is  drawn  across  the  surface  to  remove  any  dust 
or  fibrea.    A  dilute  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  bensole  is 

Soured  over  the  plate,  and  the  latter  put  on  one  side  to 
ry.  After  a  few  minutes  the  emulsion,  whose  composi- 
tion I  give  below,  is  poured  on  with  care,  and  very  slowly, 
the  collodion  being  permitted  to  flow  backwards  before  it 
runs  off.  When  the  emulsion  has  set,  the  plaie  is  forth- 
with put  into  tbe  alcobolio  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  has  previously  been  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  In 
this  BolutioQ  the  pLate  r 


g  remains  for  some  time,  until  the 


error.  Tbe  phenomenon  became  all  the  more  mystsrioui 
the  more  searching  were  my  InvetitigationB,  Finuly,  bow- 
ever,  my  efforta  were  crowned  witii  aucceaa,  for  I  found 
that  the  fogseoBiblydimiDiahed  when  an  alcoholic  iodide  of 
potssaium  was  made  use  of.  This  at  onoe  enlightened  me. 
The  emulsion  plates  were  waabed  in  the  same  way  in  tbe 
rinsing  water,  and  then  treated  with  a  five  per  cenL  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium.  By  washing,  the  pores  of  the 
collodion  became  closer,  the  iodide  of  potassium  solutiou 
oonld  not  completely  penetrate,  and,  consequently,  was 


oilinesB  upon  its  surface  has  disappeared ;  it  is  then  waahed 
in  the  dark,  and  poured  over  three  or  four  times  with 
albuminate  of  silver,  rinsed,  and  eiposed  wet  or  dr^. 
The  development  and  intensifying  with  pyrogalllc  amd 
and  citrate  of  silver  are  best  done  in  a  porcelain  dish,  as 
well  as  the  fixing. 

Ducriptiaa  of  Oi»  PrtparaUont  Employtd. — The  emulsion 
la   prepared    in    daylit^ht,    in   tbe    well-known  manner 
aooordtng  to  the  following  formula : — 
Normal   papyroxyl  collodion  of 

four  per  cent,  strength  ...    3S  cub.  cent«. 

Noimaf  collodion  from  gelatined 

Ether        16 

Alcohol 24        „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium      1  gramme 

Nitrate  of  silver 1      „ 

Shortly  after  Uie  mixing  of  the  constituenta  the  brosfida 
ot  silver  appears  of  a  curd>like  consistence,  but  after  the 
iapoe  of  ail  to  eight  hours  a  serviceable  emulsion  ia  formed. 
Washed  emulsion,  which  can  also  be  produced  by  day- 
light, is  likewiae  suitable  for  the  purpose.  If  it  is  desired 
U}  allow  the  emulsion  to  remwn  in  a  light  room  for  some 
time,  it  is  well  that  it  ihould  be  preserved  in  a  bottle  of 
yellow  glass,  or  the  vessel  covered  with  a  paper  envelope. 
Instead  of  bromide  of  silver,  chloride  of  silver  may  also 
be  employed  as  emulsion.  I  then  work  according  to  tbe 
foUowmg  formnla  :— 

Oollodiou as  above 

Chloride  of  calcium  I  gramme 

Nitnte  of  silrer     2  gramma* 

This  emulsion  is  somewhat  less  sensitive,  but  is  to  be 
recommended  when  a  picture  of  a  well-lighted  landscape 
ia  desired  in  which  the  sky  is  not  aolarized. 

St-ieiuituitig  Itutd. — The  alcoholic  aolutioo  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  with  which  the  plates  are  treated  after 
the  emulsion  has  set,  brings  about  a  Boperficial  change 
of  the  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  into  iodide,  a  trans- 
formatioD  that  is  apparent  by  tbe  yellow  colouring  to  be 
observed.  In  the  oromide  of  diver  emulsion  there  is 
both  iodide  aud  bromide  of  silver  iu  tbe  film  exposed, 
and  then  there  should  be  more  sensitiveness  than  m  tha 
case  of  employing  the  silver  compounds  separately. 

As  bromide  of  potassium  solution  alio  acta  as  a  de-sen- 
sitiier,  and  possesses  the  property  of  transfonnieg  chloride 
ot  ailver  into  bromide  of  silver,    we  have  in  our    hands 


purposes. 
As  r^ard*  the  amount  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the 
'*~~~  liquid,  this  is  a  matter  of  more  or  leas  impor- 
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tlLQce  oaW-  I  employ  as  nearlj  m  possible  tbe  under- 
meDttoncd  mixture  : 

Water  45  onb.  cents. 

Abaolut«  alcohol      45         „ 

Acetic  acid    .,,         ...         ...     10         „ 

Iodide  of  poCuaium...        ...      &  grsmmes 

Prom  time  to  time,  soio ;  new  Iodide  of  potaiiiam  is 
added,  Tba  soluiion  becomes  of  a  yollowiih  red  on  the 
Addition  of  acetic  acid. 

Seimlizing  Uquidt. 

No.  1. — Albiiinen 67  cab.  centa. 

Water      33 

AmmODia  ...         ...     13  drops 

No.  2. — Nitrate  of  silver 6  25  g;rammes 

Distilled  wat«r 100  cab.  cents. 

And  as  much  ammoma  as  u  necassarf  to  make  disappear 
the  precipitate  formed  oa  mixiDg. 

Ua  employmsut,  a  quantity  of  No.  I  sulficieat  to 
1  plate  is  poured         '     "'  '  '  "     "  '       '  ■    ' 


Q  the  dark,  and  to  it  is  added  a  fe« 


a  plate  is  poun 
drops  of  No.  2. 

Inateod  of  albumen,  other  substance!  may  be  employed 

with  advantage ;   as,  for  initaQce,  floor,  starch,   gelatine, 
ordinary  glue,  ^um-arabic,  caragheen  moss,  milk,  gtc. 
DtPtluptf   and    Inteiui/ier,  —  I'he   oriiinary  formula   for 

{repariiiK  pyrogatlio  and  citric  acid  silver  solutions  may  be 
ere  employed. 
By  means  of  the  process  which  I  have  described,  I  have 
■eoured  very  clear  and  detailed  laod-icape  pictures,  and  can 
recommend  tha  method  to  all  pboto^raphers  to  practise 
Upon  and  perfect  who  are  interested  in  the  technical 
elaboration  of  the  art,  aud  who  wish  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  many  of  the  complicated,  and  in  some 
cues  fnnlty,  manipulations  to  which  we  have  been  clinging 
tor  some  time  past. 


M.  LAMBEarS  INSTRUCTIONS  FOB  CAKBON 
PRINTING." 
"  In  developing,  do  Dot|  poll  the  tissue  too  hard,  and 
not  up,  but  down,  or  let  it  come  oB  by  itself  in  the  vertical 
trough,  A  kI<ub  which  has  alre.idy  been  used  once  in  the 
process  must  not  be  washed  or  oteaned  again  ;  simply 
icrape  the  collodion  from  the  edgea,  then  wax,  &c.  It  is 
adviaabte  to  put  the  glats,  after  laying  oa  it  the  pieces  of 
tissue,  under  pressure  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  pre- 
vious to  development.  Should  your  priuts,  when  (inished, 
hav  little  glossy  spots,  it  ia  a  proof  you  have  put  youi 
transfer  paper  in  water  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  have  kept 
it  for  too  short  or  too  long  a  time  in  the  warm  water ;  you 
must  use  water  just  warm  enough,  and  leave  the  paper  in 
just  long  enough  to  feel  slimy.  Yoa  can  avoid  all  those 
glossy  spots  by  immersing  the  transfer  paper  in  a  very 
warm  weak  solution  of  white  gelatine  hltered,  previous  to 
applying  on  the  glass.  All  these  glossy  spots  are  caused 
by  noa-adherence  of  transfer  paper  on  61ra.  If  jou  wish 
a  matt  surface,  develop  on  the  ground  side  of  the  plate  ; 
if  you  wish  the  alhumea  paper  gloss,  mount  the  prints  as 
usual,  and  roll  them.  Always  develop  a  little  more  than 
apparently  required.  Never  develop  too  quickly,  as  if  you 
use  water  too  not  the  61m  will  take  a  wrinkled  appearance, 
M  of  myriads  oF  little  broken  lines.  After  tiling  with 
alum,  to  harden  the  film,  wash  well.  Never  use  a  glass  to 
develop  on  unless  its  edgea  have  b'en  well  roughened  on 
grindstones,  or  it  will  cut  the  collodion,  which  will  ran  oET 
ID  developing.  If  yon  te^ve  the  pieces  of  tissue  too  long 
in  the  water  before  applyla;;  to  the  glass  to  develop,  they 
will  curl  up,  and  may  not  stick  to  the  ^lias.  It  you  put 
the  collodionized  glass  in  the  water  before  it  ia  well  set, 
tbe  collodion  might  leave  the  plate  aft«r  and  form  spots. 
Better  leave  your  coUodioniied  plate  in  the  water  too  long 
than  too  abort  a  time. 


"  Never  burry  the  drying  of  the  prints  after  develop- 
ment, for  tbe  &lm  will  then  break  and  Sy  off.  Before 
placing  the  pieces  of  tissue  on  the  glass  for  development, 
place  them  m  cold  water  until  they  get  flat,  and  always 
throw  a  little  water  on  tbe  glass  before  applying  them  oa 
it.  Apply  the  pieces  of  tisane  on  the  glass  by  placing  at 
lirat  the  lower  end  on  the  glass,  and  lowering  the  top  end 
gradually,  so  as  to  drive  away  all  air-bubblea.  If  the 
tissue  is  properly  placed  it  will  move  easily  on  the  glass ; 
if  not  properly  placed,  you  can  repeat  the  operation, 

"  Thin  yonr  collodion  if  too  thick  to  coUodionize  your 
glasses,  to  develop  on,  with  half  ethor  and  half  alcohol. 
As  soon  as  the  pieces  of  tissue  touch  the  water  they  lose 
their  sensitiveness,  so  you  can  develop  in  full  light  Never 
use  a  jet  of  hot  water  to  reduce  a  print,  as  often  done, 
because  you  destroy  half-tones  (unless  the  print  is  too 
inucheiposed  and  you  have  not  time  to  print  another). 
It  is  advisable  to  nse  the  water  not  too  hot  to  begin  with, 
and  to  beat  it  gradually. 

'  Neverjuse  zinc  to  develop  on ;  ground -glaas^is  preferable, 
as  it  gives  more  softness  and  half  tones.  Never  print  in 
he  tan  ;  if  so.  print  until  the  photomete  r  shows  a  quarter 
lore  exposure  than  would  be  required  in  diffused  light. 

"  AlWBvs  cut  the  pieces  of  tissue  a  little  smaller  than  the 
.egative  you  wish  to  print  from. 

"Should  you  not  have  light  enough  to  quite  finish  the 
exposures,  develop  the  ne.tt  day.  as  there  is  continuation 
'  insolubility  even  in  darkness. 

"  In  damp  weather  the  tissue  is  more  sensitive,  so  expose 

IS.     A  vigorous  negative  will,  with  the  same  tissue,  pro- 

ce  a  warmer  tone  than  a  weak  one- 
Put  the  transfer  paper  in  very  clean  water,  warm  enough 

make  it  slimy  and  sticky,  or  there  will  be  no  adherence, 
which  would  produce  innnmerable  very  amalt  air-bubbles, 
After  the  application  of  the  transfer  paper,  you  may  dry 
by  heat  or  oy  the  sun.  Never  transfer  before  the 
prints  are  completely  dried.  The  transfer  paper  must 
always  be  cnt  a  little  smaller  than  the  glass  it  is  to  be 
applied  to.  It  your  water  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  there 
will  be  glossy  spats  on  your  printa.  A  few  drops  of 
ammonia  in  the  warm  vats  in  which  to  immerse  your  trans- 
fer paper  will  prevent  the  glossy  spots  on  prints  which  are 
caused  by  non-adherence ;  the  ammonia  renders  the 
gelatine  more  soluble. 

"  After  fJoiiting  the  transfer  paper  on  tbe  warm  water,  and 
rubbing  the  face  of  it  with  a  line  sponge,  to  take  of!  air- 
bubhles,  duet.  &c.,  apply  it  on  the  glass  ua  explained  tot 
the  pieitea  of  tisane.  Touch  the  water  also  with  the  glass 
(provisional  support),  face  downwards,  before  applying  the 
transfer  paper  on  it, 

"  If  tbe  lilm  baa  a  tendency  to  peel  off  in  drying,  before 
transferring,  you  can  avoid  it  by  rubbing  oS  the  wax  from 
the  edges  of  the  gliiss  (before  collodionizing)  with  a  cloth 
and  a  little  alcohol.  When  the  transferred  print  is  dry, 
cu',  the  edgea  o5  and  pull  it  away. 

"For  full«enaraelled  printa.  which  you  wish  to  mount 
on  cardboard,  rub  the  wax  off  from  the  edge*  of  the  glaaa 
BO  that  the  cardboard  sticks  well  on  it.  Cso  the  card- 
board a  little  damp  by  placing  it  between  damp  sheets  of 
blcttting- paper. 

■'  If  you  wish  to  mount  your  printa  full  gloss,  tlus  ia  tha 
best  way.  When  tbe  transfer  paper  on  printa  is  about 
half  dry,  apply,  with  "starch  or  paste,  a  thiu  cardboard, 
previoasly  placed  between  damp  blotting-paper;  when 
very  dry,  pull  it  off  from  the  glass,  out  the  prints,  put  glue 
on  the  four  border*,  and  mount  on  your  own  cirda.  taking 
care  not  to  wet  the  face  of  tbe  prima.  The  longer  the 
prints  ore  left  on  the  glass,  the  finer  will  be  tbe  gloss. 

"In  commercial  work,  when  tbe  transfer  paper  put  on 
prints  is  quite  dry,  put  it  in  water  for  a  fnw  moments,  pull 
off  then  from  the  glass,  and  mount  the  same  as  for  silver 

"U  you  wish  to  mount  full  gloas  prints  on  very  thick 
cardboard,  do  as  tollowa:— Sub  starch  paate  on  both  the 
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ksosfer  paper  and  nrdboud,  and  atiok  them  togethor 
while  yet  on  the  glaai ;  then  pat  Tinder  preHore  for  ball  ~  ~ 
boor,  and  let  drj. 

■'  Wax  joar  groDud-glasa  as  follows  :•— Ooat  with  waxing 
Bolatinn,  mb  onoe  or  twiee  onl;  with  papier  Joseph,  then 
polish  well  immediate ly  irith  flumel.  Moaot  them  a«  ;oa 
would  an  nibnraen  print  on  foar  nanal  cards  ;  apot,  roll, 
and  encaai>tlaBt«  Uiem.  Derelop  an  gronnd-glass,  waxed 
and  coUo'l  ionised.  Monnt  while  yet  on  glass,  as  for  fall 
enamel  prints. 

"  A1  wajn  border  yoar  negatires  or  transparencies  before 
prin'init  from  them  ;  for  if  not  bordered  with  black  paper 
aa  tanght  in  demonstrations,  the  film  printed  from  eitner 
of  them  might  wash  off  dariag  the  deTdopment,  or  the 
•dges  or  other  parts  of  the  film  might  oorl,  eraok,  or  peel 
off. 

«  Yoa  might  lose  half-tones  ia  high-ligbts  if  yon  oae  old 
lensitiEed  paper,  or  a  sansitiiiing  bath  too  old,  or  used  to 
Mnaitize  too  mnoh  paper. 

"Always  tue  clean  water  to  pnt  your  glasses  in  after 
eoUodioniiiog. 

'■For  prints  developed  on  groand-glasa,  without  ool- 
lodion,  yoa  can  obtain  the  doaUs  albumen  paper  gloss  by 
itjlliag  with  a  hot  press,  and  waxing  the  prints  while  yet 

^fnll  enamelled  print  will  be  about  one*third  stronger 
WtJL^"  while  yet  on  the  glass. 
"If  yoTWi^  to  colour  a  finished  chromotype,  rub  its 
iortaee  with  tdeohol  preTionsly. 

"  If  yoQ  hare  to  retoooh  a  whits  apot  on  the  light  parts 
of  the  print  when  yet  oq  the  glass,  do  so  with  indiian-ink, 
to  which  add  other  oolonrs  to  get  the  tone  desbad,  and 
■pot  as  yoa  would  an  albumen  print;  then  take  a  little 
ooUodioQ  on  yoor  brash,  and  let  a  drop  f^l  over  the 
retouching  to  imprison  it,  and  when  dry,  transfer.  To 
letonch  on  tissue  while  yet  on  glass,  use  a  rery  soft  penoil, 
wetting  the  point  of  it  often.     It  will  stiuid  water. 

"  If  there  is  any  wrinkling  or  reticulation  oa  the  prints 
or  tranaparenoiea,  it  ia  caosad  by  the  paper  being  dned  in 
a  room  which  is  too  hot.  Shoald  the  print  stick  to  tho 
glass  by  bad  waxing,  yon  ma^  sare  the  print  or  clean  your 
glass  by  patting  it  to  soak  in  water.  If  the  print  oomes 
out  entire,  yoa  csn  monnt  it  like  an  albaman  print. 

"  If  you  wish  to  reintensify  transpsrenciea  a  black-blue 
tone,  ase,— 

"Solution  No.  1. — Warm  water  ...      4  pints 

Gallic  acid     ...    60  grammea 
'f  Solntion  No.  S.^Solphate  of  iron    40        „ 
Acetic  acid    ...    40        „ 

Water Spinta. 

"  Mix  in  small  qoantities,  and  use  to  reinforoo  dther 
negatiTea  or  poeitiT«a." 


THH  OFFICE  OF  VIOLET  RAT8  IN JTHB  PBO- 

DOCTION  OF  NEGATIVKST 

BT  LIOK  Vnu.* 

Fob  some  months  past,  thanks  to  H.  Soottelari,  the  qnaa- 
tion  of  lighting  studios  by  means  of  Tiolet  glass  has  ence 
again  been  discussed,  and,  in  entertaining  the  sobjeot, 
pnotographers  have  occnpied  themselres  much  more  orer 
the  greater  rapidity  of  sach  a  method  of  lighting,  than  of 
all  the  other  advantages  which  it  leads  to.  Practical  ex- 
perience is  certainly  the  best  guide  in  matters  of  tiiis  kind, 
and  no  theory,  howerer  sabUe  it  may  be,  shonld  be  ore- 
ferred  to  it. 

Eiperimenta  upon  the  action  of  riolet  rays  projected 
npou  objects  to  be  reproduced  in  the  osmera  hare  already 
been  made  under  Tarious  auspices,  and  it  will  be  prudent, 
beforeformingaoonclusion  that  shall  be  aafe  from  attack 
to  await  the  verdiut  of  (hose  who  hare  nndertaken  ineh 
•sparimeDti.    Oor  object  ia  not  to  aflbm  uytUu  in 


advauee,  butonly  to  inpport  the  reseatoh  now  being  made 
by  a  feir  observations  and  speculations. 

Nobody  oooupies  bimseli  with  photography  without 
knowiog  that  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar  speefrnm  are 
those  irhicb  are  endowed  with  the  greatest  chemioal 
actiricy ;  but  what  is  not  generally  known  is  the  qoantita- 
tive  relation  existing  between  the  vitibit  and  iavitibk  rwa 
of  the  epectmm,  and  also  the  actinic  power  of  the  invisiUa 
rays  situated  upon  the  spectrum  band  beyond  the  n)tm- 
violet,  Tn  order  to  be  perfectljr  nnderalood  by  those  who 
are  not  initiated  in  the  mystenea  of  the  decomposition  of 
light  by  means  of  a  prism,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  explain 
what  is  understood  by  inviuble  rays,  and  how  it  is  possible 
to  koov  of  their  existence. 

A  pencil  of  solar  light  being  projected  npou  a  priam, 
<>8  decomposition  ia  at  onoe  brought  about,  and  the  different 


polfcbromic  band  which  is  termed  the  solar  speatnim. 
The  Bcraen  upon  which  the  speefrum  is  projected  may  be 
the  grouodglass  of  a  camera  of  which  the  lens  hsa  been  takm 


0  make  way  for  a  priam. 


side  of  Cuevioletraya,andthAtof  thered  rays  on  the  other. 

If  the  limit  of  the  violet  rays  Is  led,  first  of  all,  to  the 
right  of  the  ground  glsas,  nothing  but  complete  obscurity 
is  to  be  observed  upon  the  aurfaoe.  Bj  suMtitat^,  how 
ever,  a  sensitised  collodion  plate  for  the  ground  glue,  and 
securing  an  image  bydevdopmentin  tlie  ordinary  manner, 
there  iml  appear  upon  the  film  a  blae&  band,  almost  aa 
long  as  that  of  the  visible  spectram.  and  represeultng  & 
prolongation  to  the  left  of  this.  This  prolongation  la 
due  to  the  invisible  rays  which  are  a  oontinuation  of  the 
violet  rays,  and  whose  actinic  intenaity  diminishes  antH 
tiiey  meet  or  fuse  into  the  rod  raya,  suppodug  the  band  of 
the  epeotrnm  to  be  annular. 

Thus  it  ia  seen  that  between  them  the  invisible  raya  and 
the  visible  violet  rays  possess  an  actinic  power  at  least 
equnl,  if  not  superior,  to  the  whole  of  the  other  vidblo 
raya ;  and  if  we  add  the  very  actinic  action  also  of  the 
bliiea,  there  remdns  bnt  to  take  into  consideration  th« 
inactive  yellow  and  the  two  colonia  dependant  upon  it, 
the  ^'resn  on  one  side  and  the  orange  on  the  other,  and 
finally  the  red. 

Now.  violet  glass  permits  the  passage  of  the  invisible 
raya  and  of  tiie  violet  and  the  blue,  ana  the  poly  chromic 
object  to  be  reproduced,  therefore,  is  bathed  ui  a  light  of 
an  essentiaU^  actiaic  character.  Moreover,  the  red  colour 
combinad  with  violet  ravs  loaes  its  lack  of  aotioism,  and 
is  refieoEed  not  only  in  tae  condition  of  a  red  colour,  bnt 
io  that  of  a  carmine.  It  impresses  the  iodide  of  rilver 
just  in  the  same  way  as  raya  of  the  last-mentioned  colour 
do  when  white  light  is  reflected  on  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
uader  the  circamstancea  of  violet  iltumination  yon  are 
certain  to  obtain  very  nearly  the  effect  of  the  red* with  an 
ezpoaure  sufficient  for  the  violet  and  blue  rays  to  aet^ 

Yellow  and  its  combinations  are  yet  tardy  in  tiieir 
action,  jret  not  to  that  extent  as  when  they  reflect  raly 
white  light,  because  one  has  the  bwsfit  of  the  greater 
■ctioiBm  prodnoed  by  the  combination  of  this  colour  with 
violet  rays. 

The  above  are  the  argumenU  which  lead  to  an  a  priori 
reasoning  that  violet  illnmioation  will  shorten  exposures : 
Bod  it  it  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
violet  tight  projected  upon  a  polychrome  object  to  be 
reproduced,  being  of  opinion  that  under  the  oironmstanqes 
more  perfect  negatives  wonld  be  obtained  in  reapect  to 
ihe  relative  value  of  the  colonra  upon  the  model  Not 
that  tlie  important  question  of  relirtive  value  is  thereby 
.letinitely  settled,  bnt  that  we  are  now  one  Bt»p  nearer  ita 
tolation.  We  ourselves  shall  take  an  opportnnity  of 
returning  once  man  to  this  subject  at  an  eariT  momentt 
when  the  naulti  of  mom  IwpartMd  aiiajt  whloh  we  are 
makisg  tn  the  nutttc  AaD  un  t 
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HOW  TO  PRODUCE    FAULTLESS  PICTURES 
FROM  DEFECTIVE  CARBON  TISaUE. 

Br  H.   NORDEN.* 

It  has  happeoed  to  mftof  wbo  hsra  biuied  tbemBelTij!< 
daring  the  past  smomer  wiiK  OMboo  printing,  that  they 
h&TO  met  wicb  dilficiiltittB  ill  logard  M  tbe  tiaaue.  and  been 
■0  plngued  with  uoaucceasful  rt;BiiltB,  that  they  have  lost 
1^1  desire  and  courage  to  vvork  the  process.  I  have 
■occeeded,  bj  having  recoune  to  asimple  plan,  in  annulling 
the  worst  of  all  defect!  in  carbon  iirinting,  and  have  bceu 
able  to  produce  good  impreBaioua  froiQ  even  faulty  tissue. 

During  the  past  Bummur,  when  many  carbon  printeta 
ftfter  continued  inaucceds  and  vexaLions  failurea,  turned 
their  attention  once  mare  to  ailver  as  a  medium  for  their 
pictures,  I  have  beea  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  method  to 
wbicb  1  refer^to  continue  to  print  in  permanent  piguienta 
■itrely  and  uninterruptedly.  That  the  faultA  are  duo  to 
the  tUiue  atooe  resta  upon  aa  incontrovertible  f«at,  which 
I  will  comraunicate  in  a  few  words. 

It  was  in  May  last  when  I  Grat  made  the  acquaintance  of 
these  very  unamiable  qualities  of  the  carbou  tissue.  The 
BTents  coincided  eiactly  with  the  opening  of  my  newly, 
orected  studio  tor  carbou  pnuting,  and  my  vexation  and 
injury  were  the  greater,  as  I  was  in  this  way  rendered 
powerless  to  supply  the  carbon  prints  which  1  ha 
promised.  1  t«sted  all  aorU  of  carbon  tissue  from  variou 
manufactories,  and  with  always  the  same  result :  there  wei 
grain  and  reticulation  to  be  seen  always  after  developmeni 
which  uot  ouly  injured  the  tone  of  the  picture,  but  robbed 
it  of  all  its  delicacy  and  beauty. 

Id  my  experiments,  which  went  sofar  as  the  ezaminatiou 
of  samples  in  my  waste  iiaper  baslcet,  testing  old  cuttings 
4ad  remaanta  of  tisfue  or  a  previoua  date,  I  diacorered  a 
large  piece  of  tissue  which,  under  exactly  the'  same 
eircumstaaces,  yiel  led  me  quite  faultless  results.  By 
k  closer  eiamination  of  tb'a  paper,  1  found  that  the 
tissue  in  question  oon*«ined  no  soap,  while  all  the  other 
tiasiies,  OS  soou  tA  thuy  caiue  into  the  warm  water 
spread  a  back  kitchen  atmoaphere,  while  the 
beinn  much  agitated  gave  a  froth  similar  to  that  seen  upon 
«  wuhing  tub. 

Further  experiments  which  I  made  in  the  preparation  of 
Mrbon  tissue  coodrmed  my  first  suspicion  that  soap  was 
th,e  base  eneny  in  the  tisane  which,  in  summer  time, 
brought  about  those  phenouieua  which  are  the  despair  of 
all  uarbou  ririnters.  A  closer  research  into  the  matter 
which  I  maae  need  uot  habere  described  in  detail,  as  it 
would  lead  me  too  far,  and  at  the  aame  time  scarcely 
incereat  the  readurs  of  these  lines ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
found,  when  aoap  was  present,  that  the  ugly  phenomena 
occurred,  which  were  not  to  be  met  with  when  this  com- 
pound was  not  n  constitueut  of  the  tissue.  Thus  it  was 
absolutely  proved  that  the  fault  was  in  the  tissue  itself. 

1  will  now  brieSy  communicate  in  what  manner  I 
am  able  to  eliminate  from  tieaae  the  defects  it  proseuts  on 
development,  whether  these  consist  in  a  reticolatod  or 
grainy  film,  or  in  tiny  bubblea  in  the  case  of  development 
On  glasB  or  transfer  paper,  or  in  a  loose  attachment,  to  the 
basia  on  which  it  is  developed. 

I  sensitive  in  a  four  per  cent,  chromate  bath,  patting  iu 
the  tiaaue  iu  the  rolled-up  form  in  which  I  buy  it,  the 
material  being  gently  aod  slowly  paased  into  the  bath 
and  unrolled  from  the  top.  (This  method  has.  however, 
aothiog  to  do  with  the  removal  of  failures,  and  I  only 
communicate  it  so  that  others  may  know  my  precise 
method  of  w^ricing).  As  soon  as  the  tissue  stretcbi 
itself  out—  not  longer — I  take  the  sheet  out  with  as  much 
'liquid  as  possible,  and  place  it,  avoiding  nir-bubbles,  upon 
a  patent  plate  that  baa  previously  becu  covered 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  oxgall  ;  the  sheet  of 
il  then  aquceged,  and  allowed  to  dry  on  the 
After  printing  in  the  ordinary  uaaaer,  the  til 
immersod  iu  water,  and  here  placed  u^pon  a  waxed  and 
CoUodionized  plate  in  the  manner  following 
*  fInltrarMKhn  iriMt. 


I  take  the  sheet,  which,  by  reason  of  ita  drying  upon 
glass,  is  very  smooth  and  even,  and  holding  it  vertjoall^ 
nith  the  lower  edge  in  the  wBt«r,  lower  the  tissne  till  it 
touches  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  By  continually  presiing 
downwards  and  forcing  the  film  away  from  onesaelf,  the 
whole  sheet  is  bronght  under  water,  the  operation  being 
faoilttated  by  addmg  a  wavy  motion  to  the  sheet.  The 
operation  must  he  performed  quietly,  and  without  any 
hesitation.  As  loon  as  the  tisane  is  nnder  water,  1  wait  a 
faw  seconds,  and  before  the  tissue  has  well  time  to  stretch 
Itself,  I  take  it,  lying  in  its  proper  place  on  the  glass,  out 
of  the  bath  and  squeegee  it,  putting  it  back  again,  pressed 
as  it  is  into  the  water,  until  I  am  ready  to  devdop.  I  have 
permitted  pictures  to  remain  for  hoars  in  water  in  this 
vray  without  having  observed  any  material  change  one 
way  or  the  other  in  tiiem.  In  any  case,  however,  it  ia 
iadispenaable,  if  yon  with  your  picture  to  develop  perfectly, 
to  let  it  remain  for  ten  to  fifteen  mlnutea  m  the  cold 
water,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  eattuated. 

As  soon  ai  this  is  the  case,  1  put  the  glass  plate  into  the 
dish  of  pretty  warm  water,  from  35°  to  4&o  Reaumur, 
in  which  case  the  paper  backing  is  soon  removed.    Aa 
soon  as  thie  happana  I  put  the  glass  plate  into  a  develop* 
iog  diih  with  a  trongb  bottom  (taking  care  to  avoid  air- 
bubbles),  the  image  beiog  placed 
face  downwards.    Iu  this  deve- 
loping dish  the  water  ia  not  more 
than  23°  B.,  and  the  imi^e  ia 
allowed    to    develop   by    itaeU. 
ise  with  warm  water,  and  after- 


After  development,  I  i 


wards  with  cold,  pat  the  plate  for  a  few  minutes  i 
solotion,  rinae  again,  and  |>ut  it  to  dry. 

In  the  caae  of  tissues  which  possess  the  above-mentioned 
detecia  only  in  a  "slight  degree,  thia  manner  of  treatment 
will  suffice  to  yield  good  pictures ;  but  in  the  case  of  very 
bad  tissue  there  is  still  one  other  manipulation  neeeasaiy, 
the  performance  of  which,  however,  is  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  production  of  brilliant  and  certain  resulla. 

The  handling  of  suob  tiaaue  remains  exactly  the  aame  np 
to  the  end  of  the  printing  procesa.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  printed  carbon  sheets  are  at  hand,  I  proceed  in 

'        following :— Collodion  which  has  served  for 

the  coating  of  the  waxed  platea  ia  diluted 
with  four-fifths  of  its  volume  of  alcohol; 
thia  is  poured  into  a  metal  dish,  the  siM 
of  wbion  must  be  governed  by  that  of  the 
picture.  The  length  of  my  dish  is  that 
of  a  cabinet  picture.  For  larger  pioturea 
I  hare  another  mode  of  proceeding,  respecting  which  I 
may,  perhaps,  have  a  subsequent  opportunity  of  speaking. 
I  now  take  the  printed  pieces  of  tissue,  draw  them  wdl 
!h  the  diluted  collodion,  and  hang  them  to  dij  by 
^^~^=  of  American  clips,  the  dryipg  being  complete  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  aooording  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 

After  drying,  the  treatment  of  the  tissue  a  predaely 
the  same  as  that  above  described,  and  pbotogrsphen 
will  find  that  not  a  single  caae  of  defective  davelo^ment 
will  come  under  their  notice,  even  with  the  worst  kiuda  of 
tttsne,  if  they  follow  thia  plan  of  working. 

The  retouching  of  carbon  prints  may  be  undertaken 
with  ordinary  gum  or  albumen  colours,  the  developed  pic- 
tore,  after  it  is  dry,  being  once  more  coated  with  thin 
COllodioD.  If  this  is  not  done,  then,  notwithstanding  the 
perfect  appearance  of  the  picture  upon  the  glass,  the  dia- 
agreeable  network  formation  will  appear  again  as  aoon  aa 
the  imago  is  transferred  to  paper,  and  your  labonr  and 
trouble  will  have  been  in  vain. 

Those  wbo  have  not  to  struggle  with  Uny  air-bnbblea 
on  transferring  upon  glass,  need  not  let  the  tissue,  after 
aensitixing,  dry  upon  the  slasa  plate,  but  have  only  to 
remoTe  the  auperflaons  liquid  by  preaiing  with  a  glass  rod 
to  the  right  and  to  the  lelt,  and  to  hang  up  the  tiaaue  to 
diy. 
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RAPID  CARBON  PRINTING. 
We  are  faroared  hj  Mr.  Witcomb,  of  Salisbury,  with 
aooiber  commanicatioii  on  what  is  termed  by  tbe  Lamber- 
'  tjfpft  liceosees  **  chromotype  "  printiag,  together  with  two 
charming  ^eutd'po^T^ts  as  iltostrations  of  a  rapid  mode 
of  working  whicQ  he  describes.  Fil£u?rily  we  may  remark 
that  these  prints  afford  striking  confirmation  of  our  r^maitkM 
in  a  recent  article  as  to  the  possibility  of  raf^dly  drying 
excited  carbon  tissue  without  risk  of  reticulation.  The 
tissue  in  this  case  was  dried  directly  before  thd  fire,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  sensitizing  was  exposed 
under  a  negative,  and  no  trace  of  reticulation  or  defect  of 
any  kind  is  apparent.  Another  important  saving  of  time 
is  effected  which  will  be  found  valuable  where  dispatch 
is  of  importance.  Mr.  Witcomb  avoids  the  usual 
operation  of  d'"ying  £fter  development  and  before  trans- 
ferring, and  he  finds,  besides  practical  convenience  and 
saving  of  time,  that  the  prints  are  in  no  wise  injured  by 
this  treatment.  He  finds  carbon  printing  on  the  whole  so 
easy  and  so  quick,  and  so  satisfactory  to  the  public,  that 
he  anticipates  little  difficulty  in  giving  up  silver  printing, 
and  adopting  carbon  solely  for  cdl  his  work.  Already  he 
says  that  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  of  his  clients  prefer  the 
3arbon  prints  at  a  higher  price  than  the  silver. 

This  18  a  satisfactory  statement  of  experience,  frankly 
and  liberally  given  to  the  community  at  large.  Mr. 
Witcomb,  at  least,  is  not  amenable  to  the  charge  some- 
what frequently  and  bitterly  made  of  late,  that  the  Lamber- 
type  licensees  were  forming  themselves  into  a  separate 
and  peculiar  people  amongst  photographers,  sworn  to 
divulge  nothing  to  outsiders  who  cannot  pronounce  their 
shibboleth.  Ttiat  special  tuition  and  special  privileges 
should  be  offered  by  the  owners  of  the  Lambertype  patents 
to  licensees  who  purchase  these  privileges  is  natural 
enough,  and  that  it  majr  be  wise  to  secure  the  right  to 
this  tuition  and  other  privileges,  where  carbon  printing  is 
adopted  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  But  we  cannot  see  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of 
existing  licensees  exercising  this  spirit  of  exclusiveness. 
They,  at  least,  have  nolhing  to  gain  by  it^  neithnr  in  kudos 
nor  cash.  Carbon  printing  is  a  new  art,  and  there  is,  and 
inevitably  will  be,  lor  some  years  to  come,  much  to  learn 
in  connection  with  it  The  interest  of  all  practising  it 
must  be  found  in  the  ready  and  full  intercommunication  of 
experiences  therein.  This  has  hitherto  been  the  general 
practice  of  photographers,  and  to  this  rapid  progress  has 
chiefly  been  due.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
this  practice  will  cease  as  a  general  custom,  even  if  a  few 
persons,  from  some  obscure  motive,  form  a  compact  of 
secrecy.  The  numerous  communications  to  our  pages  by 
Lambertype  licensees  show  that  this  feelii^g:  is  not  by  any 
means  universal,  and  in  our  personal  intexSoone  with  M  ' 


Lambert  and  his  pupils  we  have  found  the  most  liberal  and 
frank  communicativeness  at  all  times.  Mr,  Witcomb  con- 
cludes his  communication  this  week  by  an  intimation  that  he 
ho^es  shortly  to  have  further  experiences  to  communicate, 
which  he  will  impart  to  the  little  brotherhood  who  paid 
M.  Lambert  thirty  pounds,  if  not  to  photographers  gene- 
rally. We  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  better  than  his  word, 
and  impart  to  the  larger  brotherhood  to  whom  he  is 
affiliated,  through  the  existence  of  which  he,  and  every 
existing  photographer,  has  acquired  very  much  knowledge 
of  his  art  without  any  payment  at  all 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  KORAN. 
Photoorapht  has  been  able  to  solve  a  difficulty  which  has 
existed  for  many  years  in  connection  with  the  religious 
books  of  the  Turks.  The  Koran,'  it  is  averred,  must  not 
be  printed,  but  must  always  appear  before  the  Faithful  in 
written  characters.  Translations  of  the  work  in  European 
languages  have,  as  everybody  knows,  appeared  in  type, 
but  to  be  holy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mussulman  and  his 
brethren,  the  work  must  not  be  in  this  form.  Naturally, 
the  multiplication  of  copies  by  manuscript  is  a  tedious 
and  costly  process,  and  hence  the  Koran  is  always  a  rare 
book. 

But  to  reproduction  by  photography  there  seems  to  be 
no  objection,  for  the  cooies  still  appear,  as  in  the  original, 
in  written  characters.  Photography  is  so  different  in  its 
nature  to  other  modes  of  copying,  and  presents  us  with 
such  a  true  reflex  of  the  original,  that  even  the  most  con- 
scientious Jew  could  hardly  find  fault  with  a  reproduction 
of  the  Koran  made  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
camera.  Indeed  it  is  a  far  purer  mode  of  copying  than  by 
the  quill,  even  in  the  event  of  the  writers  oeing  men  of 
the  strictest  integrity.  So  the  art  of  photography — or, 
rather,  Lichtdruek — has  been  impressed  into  the  service, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  firm  of  Pnihwirth  and  Co. 
is  engaged  upon  the  reproduction  of  the  Koran  by  that 
method.  As  may  be  expected,  many  strict  conditions 
have  to  be  fulfilled  in  carrying  ont  such  an  affair,  so  that 
nothing  may  possibly  desecrate  the  sacred  writ,  and  the 
work,  we  believe,  is  supervised  very  carefully  by  those  in 
authority. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Koran  in  this  way  affords  one 
more  illustration  of  the  characteristic  value  of  copying  by 
means  of  photography. 


CARBON    PRINTING. 

BY  G£0RO£  CROUOHTON.* 

In  continuing  the  subject  of  carbon  printing,  I  must  apolo- 
gize for  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  between  the  com- 
mencement and  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  which  has  been 
caused  by  pressure  of  business ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find 
th^t  others  have  taken  up  Uie  baU  and  have  kept  it  rolling. 

As  I  presume  no  one  would  be  simple  enough  to  com- 
mence carbon  printing  without  gaing  to  the  fountain  head 
and  getting  an  Autotype  Manual,  and  as  Mr.  W.  Turner 
has  described  the  various  parts  of  the  process  in  detail,  I 
will  confine  myself  to  describing  my  failures  and  their 
remedies,  and  to  pointing  out  those  parts  of  the  process 
which  appear,  in  my  experience,  to  demand  especiaf  care. 

To  commence  with  the  tissue  itself .  To  keep  it  in  good 
condition  it  requires  a  deal  more  care  than  albumenized 
paper.  I  have  seen  it  recommended  to  keep  it  in  a  cellar, 
but  I  have  found  the  least  damp  is  fatal,  one  of  my  first 
failures  being  caused  by  putting  some  pieces  cut  from 
the  roll  into  the  portfolio  where  the  albumenized  paper  ia 
always  kept,  and  finding  them  stick  together.  A  place 
should  be  found  both  cool  and  dry,  and  I  think  there  are 
few  cellars  which  answer  to  this  description.  I  suppose  it 
need  not  be  added  that  dust  and  loose  particles  of  paper, 
&c.,  should  be  carefully  kept  from  the  carbon  surface. 
The  bichromate  solution,  too,  should  be  kept  cool,  and  not 

•  fgBttaMMAS(«Bp«ts7o. 
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ba  lued  too  ofUn.  I  ua  oaing  the  two  aiXU — ^biohroro&t« 
of  potuh  uid  bichrom&ta  of  ammoniA.  I  d*reu7  adding 
m  few  drops  of  smmonU  to  the  bichromate  lolutiou  Answers 
I  the  aame  purpoM,  but  I  happen  to  hftTe  a  q^uantit;  of  the 
biebromate  of  ammonia,  and  io  have  not  tned  it  yet.  Id 
taking  the  tiuue  out  of  the  leDBttizing  bath  in  warm 
weather,  I  use  the  method  admed  hj  Hr.  Spencei  eomc 
time  before  he  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Anto- 
tjpe  Company,  Tiz.,  when  the  tiaaae  has  been  in  the  bichro- 
mate solution  long  enoagh,  it  is  drawn  oat  face  down  npon 
a  sheet  of  perfectly  clean  patent  plate  lai^r  than  the  tiasne, 
and  the  anperflnous  solanoa  pressed  oat  by  a  gentle  use  "' 
the  squeegee  ;  it  is  then  lifted  from  the  glass  and  haug  i . 
at  once,  and  in  the  hottest  weather  1  hare  never  found  the 
tissue  run,  as  it  has  done  if  lifted  oat  of  the  bath  and  hung 
ap  without  this  treatment.  In  cold  weather  there  is  no 
need  to  take  this  trouble ;  I  follow  out  the  directions  givea 
by  Mr.  Sawyer,  viz.,  after  taking  the  tissue  ont  of  the  bath 
it  is  placed  face  up  upon  blotting-paper  placed  over  a 
piece  of  card  bent  into  a  half  circle  ;  it  is  allowed  to  partly 
dry,  and  then  hong  up  to  finish. 

Want  of  oare  and  cleanliness  will  be  the  cause  of  failure 
in  this  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  prooe«S.  The  dish 
must  be  perfectly  clean,  the  sensitizer  well  filtered,  and  no 
dust  about ;  and  before  hanging  your  tissue  in  the  seusi- 
tiiing  room,  see  that  the  inrfaee  is  quite  free  from  doit  or 
loose  particles  of  the  paper,  &c. 

The  next  part  oi  the  process,  the  drying,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  tiie  most  important.  I  see  by  last  week's 
Kews,  that  Mr.  Mayland  can  dry  his  tissne  in  thirty 
minutes,  and  yet  avoid  that  dreadful  peat,  reticulation. 
Now  most  of  my  failures  with  small  work  developed  upon 
ooUodion  have  been  caused  by  quick  drying,  and  after 
■eeing  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sawyer  during  the  dia- 
cnssion  npon  carbon  printing.  I  have  dried  my  tissne 
alowly,  and  have  not  been  troubled  with  reticulate  tissue. 
What  ia  the  cause  of  this  discrepancy?  That  is  a  qneg- 
tion  I  cannot  answer.  I  can  only  state,  as  a  fact,  that 
whan  I  dried  qaickly  I  was  never  tree  from  reticulation  ; 
and  now  I  dry  slowly  1  am  qnite  free  from  it.  There  ia 
one  thing  I  notice,  Mr,  Uayland  sqaeegeea  out  the  super- 
fluons  bichromate  before  putting  the  tissue  into  the  drying 
box ;  this  may  have  somethiiig  to  do  with  it,  for  my  quick 
drying  has  always  been  done  in  the  winter,  and  the  tissue 
has  always  been  hung  up  direct  from  the  bath. 

But,  dried  slowly  or  quickly,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  drying  should  be  always  alike.  The  importance  of 
this  will  be  seen  st  once  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
length  of  time  the  tissue  takee  to  dry  regulates  the  time  of 
exposure,  quick  drying  causing  long  exposure,  and  slow 
drying  a  quicker  exposure  ;  therefore  if  a  quantity  of  pic- 
tnres  are  to  be  printed  from  one  negative,  and  the  tissue 
is  sensitiaed  in  two  or  more  batohes,  each  dried  at  a  dif- 
ferent temperature,  it  is  impossible,  with  the  best  acUno- 
meter,  to  get  the  prints  ul  alike,  for  the  actinometer 
represents  a  certain  standard  of  tints  which  is  unalter- 
able, and  if  the  first  picture  printed  with  tisane,  whiah  has 
taken,  we  will  aay,  four  hours  to  ilry,  takes  three  tinU 
upon  the  actinometer ;  and  a  second  is  printed  from  a 
batoh  of  tissue  dried,  we  will  say,  in  thirty  minntes.  that 
three  tints  npon  the  actinometer  will  give,  with  this  tissue, 
a  picture  much  less  exposed  than  the  first  printed  to  the 
same  number  of  tints  j  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
tuleas  some  plan  be  adopted  for  drying  the  tisane  at  one 
nniform  temperature  itisimpossible  to  work  with  anything 
like  certainty. 

I  have  adopted  a  very  simple  plan  by  which  J  dry  my 
tissue  in  from  four  to  seven  hours.  I  have  a  small  paraCSn 
■tove  (cost  Dine  shillings),  and  four  boards  of  a  certain  size 
which  stand  up,  the  stove  being  in  the  centre  ;  the  dis- 
tance these  boards  are  awav  from  the  stove  regulates  the 
time  in  drying,  the  tissue  being  pinned  upon  the  inside 
surface  of  the  boards.  Since  oaing  this  contrivance,  and 
raaorting  to  alow  drying,  X  hare  oersr  bMO  tnmbled  by 
my  old  tatiBj,  ntieolAtion. 


The  drying  being  finished,  sm  that  the  negative  is  fre« 
from  dust,  and  the  padding  perfectly  dry,  I  lost  a  valoe- 
able  negative  from  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution  ;  the 
damp  pad  caused  thoftissue  to  stick  to  the  negative,  and 
pulled  the  Blui  up.  If  the  tissue  is  too  dry,  yon  oannot 
get  it  into  perfect  contact  with  the  negative. 

Before  going  od  to  the  next  part  of  the  process,  vii., 

developing,  it  may  be  interesting  if  I  describe  the  method 

I  have  adopted  to  tint  the  edges  of  the  pictures  without 

the  use  of  cumbraos  and  expensive  printing  frames. 

(7o  beamtiiived.) 


method  of  printing  by  tha  photometer  in  nse  appeared  tc 
very  unreliable.  It  also  appeared  vary  tedious,  and  to 
ooossion  a  great  loss  of  time,  to  be  obliged  first  to  print  a 
□hromotype  from  each  negative  by  the  nnmber  on  the 
photometer,  whioh,  aooordiug  to  the  piioter's  idea,  was  the 
right  one,  only  to  Snd  that  a  mittske  had  been  made- 
say,  the  prints  were  too  light — and  the  whole  operation 
must  be  gone  through  with  again,  perhaps  only,  on  the 
SFoond  trial,  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  other  direction.  To 
work  a  prooeai  to  advantage  and  with  pissaure,  we  must  be 
certain  that  the  result  will  be  perfect.  To  make  mj 
meaning  more  explicit,  and  to  show  the  noreliabilicy  of  ■ 
meter  with  nnmben,  1  give  the  fallowing  example: — I 
printed  a  chromotype  uatiT  nnmher  5  wai  well  defined,  and 
found  on  development  that  it  had  the  proper  exposure.  I 
marked  the  negative  "No.  6,  well  defiaed,  and  gave  it  to 
my  printer  to  finish  the  required  number  of  printa.  Be 
did  so  aoDording  to  hia  idaa  oF  "  well  dafined ;  "  but  every 
print  was  too  dark,  and,  on  examining  tha  stiipa  of  paper 
u<ed  in  the  meter,  I  found  that  the  printer  was  not  to  blame. 
No.  Swaawell'leGned,  oolralittlemorethanmy  Na  5)  bat 
this  >*  little  more  "  was  probably  the  result  of  an  expoaure  of 
five  or  ei^ht  minute*  longer  than  mine,  enough  to  make  a 
great  difiarenoe  in  the  shading  of  a  portrait.  In  fact,  t  sat/ 
that  it  was  impoiaible  to  express  in  words  the  shade  a 
nnmber  of  the  mater  ought  to  have,  so  that  two  different 
oonld  lee  it  alike.  Even  if  yoa  do  the  entire 
printing  yourself,  you  will  find  it  impomible,  in  printing 
toelvB  piaturee  from  one  negative,  to  get  them  all  alike  ia 
•hade  it  yon  go  hj  tha  numbers  of  the  meter,  for  the  reason 
that  some  lI  the  higher  numbers  print  very  slowly,  and 
ill,  during,  perhaps,  five  minutes  or  more,  show  no  pel- 
oeptible  difforance  in  darkness,  although  those  five  miuntei 
longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  the  tight  will  show  a  great 
* "  in  the   fine  gradationa  of   a  face.      I  therefore 

ink  of  a  surer  method — one  that  conld  be  under- 
■tood  and  seen  by  all.  Durinz  my  eiperimunts,  I  observed 
that  the  time  required  to  make  a  print  on  my  sensitised 
ilbnnun  paper,  printed  as  dark  as  a  silver  print  should  be 
(that  is,  a  print  toned,  fixed,  and  monnted),  ooinoided 
exactly  with  the  length  of  time  required  for  a  well  printed 
ohromolyps  from  the  same  negative,  and  exposed  in  the 
ame  light ;  and  this  gave  me  the  idea  to  nse  a  portrait 
legative  ai  a  meter,  which  I  made  in  the  following  way  :— 
'     '  of  a  subject  on  a  6^   hy  «(  plate, 

four  seconds,  the  second 


[  made  four  e 

<»rd  vignette  siss.      I  gave  to  o  .    ._  

sight,  thethird  twelve,  the  fonrth  sixteen  aeoonds  ;  developed, 
intensifiad,  fixdd,  and  varniahad  tha  negative,  and 
backeJ  it  with  mineral  paper.  I  then  numbered  the 
aeoonds'  exposure  No.  1|  the  eight  seoonds 
No.  2,  the  twelve  aeaendi  No.  3,  the  dxttmn  seoonds 
4.  This  is  now  my  meter.  As  we  are  probably  all  in 
tha  habit  of  making  proofs  of  our  negatives,  and  tbeae 
prooh  will  be  made  on  albumen  paper  as  hereterore,  the 
time  required  for  the  chromotype  oao  be  asoertained  while 
printing  the  proofs.    Of  oourse  the  negative  must  ban  tha 
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mineral  paper  ahead j  attached  at  the  time  of  printing  said 
proofs.  I  will  now  show  how  I  proO'*ed.  I  pat  the 
•enaitiaed  albumen  paper  on  the  negati?e8  from  which  I 
wiah  to  make  proorn,  and  aUo  ol  my  meter  negative, 
nsing  very  narrow  strips  on  the  meter,  so  as  not  to 
waste  too  mnch  paper.  I  now  turn  all  the  frames  over 
•imultaneoudly,  iocloding  the  meter  negative,  and  print. 
The  negatives  to  be  proved  are  examined  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  moment  any  of  them  are  as  dark  as  a  finished 
print  should  be,  the  meter  negative  is  examined  also,  and 
the  number  of  the  portrait  in  the  meter  which  has  reached 
the  same  stage  of  printins^  is  marked  on  the  back  of  the 
negative  which  is  to  be  printed  in  chromotype,  and  so  on, 
until  all  the  expoaures  are  found.  Of  course,  for  very  intense 
negatives,  a  second  intenser  meter  n^ative  is  required. 
When  you  come  to  print  the  chromotypes,  you  have  only 
to  put  the  chromotype  tissue  on  your  negative,  and  the 
albumen  paper  on  your  meter  negative ;  examine  the  meter 
from  to  time,  and  when  the  meter  portrait  whoae 
number  corresponds  with  the  numbers  of  any  of 
the  chromotypes  is  rightly  printed,  turn  the  chromo- 
tTpes  over,  and  on  development  you  will  find 
tnat  the  pictures  are  correct  in  regard  to  depth  of 
printing,  and  no  loss  on  this  account  m  ill  occur.  1  have 
oaed  this  method  for  the  last  throe  months,  and  have  had 
no  failures.  As  I  had  in  the  beginning  great  trouble  with 
this  particular  part  of  the  process,  i 'suppose  that  some  of 
Ihe  other  licensees  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty,  and 
may  be  pleased  to  hear  of  an  easy  way  to  overcome  it.  I 
must  also  state  that  on  damp  days  in  summer,  when  the 
iiasue  is  very  soft  and  flexible,  it  is  more  sensitive,  and 
prints  quicker ;  therefore  some  allowance  in  the  time  must 
oe  madtt,  and  the  printing  of  the  chromotype  must  be 
•topped  a  little  before  the  priut  in  the  meter  is  oark  enoufrh. 
This  will  be  only  in  exceptional  cases,  however.  My 
method  above  stated  will  hold  good  for  all  the  winter 
months,  and  most  of  the  time  in  summer. 

The  strength  of  the  bichrom-ite  bath  and  that  of  the 

iilver  printing  bath  has  no  doubt  something  to  do  with 

getting  at   this  result;    and   as  those   using  a   different 

'iirangth  from  mine  ought,  on  that  acoonnt,  not  to  find  my 

experience  verified,  I  give  my  formulsD: — 

Chromotype  Bath, 

Bichromate  of  potash       1^  ounce 

Water         ...         ...         ...         ...  64  ounces. 

Albumen  Paper  Silver  Bath. — Forty  grains  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  with  a  little  liq.  ammonia  added  ;  the  paper 
to  be  fumed  fifteen  minutes.      I  use  Hovey^s  Rives  pink 
paper. 

it  is  evident  that,  in  printing  a  portrait,  there  is  only 
one  sta^e  when  that  portrait  has  the  proper  shading.  Not 
■o  in  printing  a  mere  number.  A  number  may  show  very 
plainly,  and  in  six  minutes  longer  exposure  may  not  appear 
any  darker ;  still  the  light  has  acted  six  minutes  longer  on 
the  poi  trait  which  yon  are  printing  by  that  number,  and 
it  will  have  darkened,  in  comparison,  considerably  more 
than  the  number  you  are  printing  by.  Therefore,  that  a 
portrait  negative,  as  a  meter,  shows  mora  minute  gradations 
than  a  meter  with  numbers  merely,  is  not  to  be  disputed, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  a  more  correct  criterion. 

THE  TRANSFER  0**  NEGA117E  FILMS  TO 

PAPER* 
TBS  process  of  transferring  the  film  from  gUai  bf  means 
of  gelatine  paper,  which  baa  frequently  been  discuate^n 
this  joumsl,  led  me  to  try  albuinenized  paper  for  the  aame^ 
purpose.    The  plan  I  found  to  answer  excellentlj  whether 
in  the  case  of  old  or  new  negativea. 

When  the  negative  is  not  Tarnished  it  only  requirea  to 
have  water  poured  over  it,  and  then  albumenifed  oaner 
whose  surface  has  been  thoroughly  moistened  with  awlt 
■ponge  is  laid  upon  the  plate,  and  pressed  In  oontaot  wiS 


a  dry  handkerchief.  The  albnmenized  paper  will  then 
bring  away  with  it  a  film  from  the  glass.  Cfare  need  only 
be  taken  that  when  the  wet  albumeoized  sheet  is  placed 
upon  the  glass,  no  air-bubbles  get  underneath. 

In  stripping  the  paper  subsequeotly  from  the  glass,  you 
begin  at  one  comer  of  the  image,  where  the  collodion  goes 
right  up  to  the  margin  of  the  glass ;  and  when  necessary 
the  border  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  penknife  or  a  steel  pen. 
A  preliminary  dipping  of  the  negative  in  a  mixture  of  one 
hundred  parts  of  water  and  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid 
loosens  the  film,  but  before  the  paper  is  applied  the  plate 
must  be  thoroughly  washed,  so  that  no  trace  of  acid 
remains  adherent  to  the  film. 

When  the  negative  is  varnished,  the  varnish  is  removed 
by  pladug  the  plate  in  a  bath  of— 

Caustic  potash         5  grammes 

Water  •••        ...        ...        ...      oO        ,, 

Spirits  of  wine  260        „ 

The  plate  is  permitted  to  remain  in  this  bath  for  the  space 
of  a  minute,  and  is  then  taken  out,  washed,  and  treated  as 
above. 

The  stripping  of  the  film  by  means  of  albumenixed  paper 
is  a  method  suited  for  artiats.  amateurs,  and  others,  and 
less  for  professional  photographers,  for  whose  work  a  paper 
baais  is  at  times  inconvenient.  The  former  prefer  to  use 
gelatine  paper,  for  they  can  then  at  any  time  re-transfer 
the  film  to  glass  in  either  sense. 

The  way  to  strip  a  film  by  the  aid  of  gelatine  transfer 
paper  in  an  easy  and  certain  manner  Mr.  Woodbury 
has  already  described,  although  that  gentleman  does  not 
specify  the  particular  kind  of  transfer  paper  he  employs. 
But  you  mav  proceed  as  follows :  Eighteen  grammes  of 
gelatine^-NeIson*s  Patent  Opaque  Gelatine  is  the  most 
suitable— 4ire  permitted  to  soak  in  cold  water  for  some 
hours.  The  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  eelatine 
permitted  to  dissolve  in  a  water  bath ;  gradually  one 
hundred  grammes  of  spirits  of  wine  are  added,  the  solution 
being  stirred  the  while. 

TUs  solution  in  a  warm  state  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
soft  brush  to  a  piece  of  thin  paper  which  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  negative.  The  negative  is  well  moistened 
with  warm  water,  also  by  the  aid  of  a  soft  brush,  and 
the  oaner  laid  upon  the  film.  Air-bubbles  must  be 
avoiaed. 

When  the  paper  has  become  perfectly  dry,  it  is  mois- 
tened with  a  sponge,  and  a  corner  thereof  carefully  lifted ; 
then  the  whole  is  gently  drawn  from  the  glass.  The 
paper  may,  when  dry  again,  be  rendered  transparent,  or 
the  film  may  be  again  transferred  to  glass  for  printing 

Surpoaes.    Both    methods  are  suitable  for  transferring 
1ms  which  require  to  be  stored,  and  may  not  be  wantea 
for  printing  again  for  a  while. 


NOTES  ON  CHROMOTYPE  PRINTING. 

Sia, — I  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  carbon  printing,  and 
my  method  of  preducing  perfect  chromotype  prints  in  the 
shortest  time  and  with  absolute  certainty.  1  do  this  partly 
as  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and  partly  in  replv  to 
numerous  correspondents,  whose  enquiried  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  individually. 

I  certainly  can  call  myself  a  successful  carbon  printer, 
for  in  my  bands  the  process  never  fails,  and  I  feel  the 
enquiry  should  be,  not  what  can  be  done  with  Autotvpe 
materials,  but  what  c£nnot  be  done  ? — so  sure  am  I  that 
Ijfesults  not  only  far  more  enduring  than  silver,  but  far  mure 
l^^tifol  and  effective,  can  be  reached,  and  that  we  are 
onlyl  beginning  to  see  the  great  value  of  the  new 
m^kod. 

Mt  |3r^^^^^  letters  seem  to  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
aoH^.  J^  now  that  Sir  Thos.  Patkvns  has,  in  your  pages, 
o^M 'lut '^^  attention  to  the  speed  and  oertaiitty  of  my 
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working,  ftad  lam  likelj  tobsoTeriiheline<]  with  letten,  will 
you  plaua  let  me  sij  to  □orrtntpon'tiinU  that  I  ctonot  Rod 
time  to  ei*fl  dfltaila  of  -ny  mntho'i*  la  writii'j ;  bat  if  any 
pbotof^rftphsT  ia  duairoua  of  haria^  a  chromotypa  lintn^i), 
•ud  wiiihe*  for  an  in  lup-nilunt  itdiai>astratii>D,  l^-t  him  oamu 
down  to  Stliibitry.  bria^  hia  ova  DflifttivM,  and  bu  will 
find  njs  leady  and  willini;  to  «how  bita  bow  oa^y  it  is  to 
produce  ezoeiletit  permiaeat  print'. 

And  DOW,  air,  Ut  me  rapsM  bere  wbit  I  bave  stated 
b«fors,  ttat  nearly  all  tbe  failarea  I  eea  are  due  to  uiIdl; 
the  water  tio  bat  at  coiam'-ocoiaeat  of  tbu  dureloprueat. 
BagiQ  at  70°.  Qoc  more,  and  do  not  aoak  your  plat^ii  io.  a 
eroored  tank,  but  waib  up  joiir  prinU  in  w-ktiir  contained 
in  flat  diiihea  of  lino  or  tio.  Soois  will  aay  tbit  unless  thu 
wstflF  be  tolerably  bot  at  atartini;,  the  paper  backing  of  the 
tisaua  will  not  camo  away.  Here  la  the  remedy.  Taki 
your  prints  from  tba  framej,  apply  tbem  to  tbe  collodionined 
glau  in  tfaa  Dsnal  manner,  tbeo  pat  tbem  under  preasnre 
Rit  tbe  space  of  two  minutes  only.  'You  will  find  tb-^n  no 
diffiealty  ia  strippio^  the  paper  baeklag,  or  in  duTelop- 
•..,...• .  i,nf  if  you  keep  tbe  priota  uttder  pressure  foe  tea  or 
uted.  yoa  wilt  be  simply  auraia;  a  crop  of  little 
oiiaauiLiiM.  Try  tha  experiment,  [  say,  sad  you  will  bood 
be  oonvinced  tbe  point  is  impiirtait. 

As  to  retictilatioD,  [  rery  raruly  se^  it,  aoil  cinnot  Vt^t 
explain  the  reason  when  1  do;  and  for  want  ol  abetter 
reaxon,  I  am  inctined  to  think  it  muat  be  due  to  B,>n>e 
fault  in  tba  material  or  the  manafaotura  of  tbe  tissue. 
Certain  1  am,  reticulation  doea  not  depend  on  quiok  drying 
of  tbe  seoiitlE  'd  tisaae,  For  I  bare  tried  this  repoatedly,  and 
the  canaes  must  bo  Bought  eUuwhere  As  prooi  of  thii  1 
■end  yoa  berL-with  two  cartea  treated  for  etpdrimiiat  in  the 
following  manner: — 

I  look  a  picee  of  tissue,  immemed  iiT  the  obrnmate  bath 
until  seoaitiaed,  then  TL-mov-'d  it,  faoe  dowairaids,  to  a 
clean  sheet  of  glaax,  drove  out  aupnrfliiiins  water  with  the 
■qilee^ee,  and  then  pre-iafd  under  blotting- pa pni  to  abaorb 
all  moiatnre  passible.  Thi^t  done.  I  held  it,  back  and  front. 
before  the  fire  to  dry,  and  in  from  twelve  to  Gfteen  minutes 
from  atarting  bad  it  itito  printing  frame  aodor  a  negative. 

After  exposure,  soak  and  apply  loglasa,  and  put  uador  the 
two  minute-i'  pieseare  only  before  d-retopineat.  A^  aoon 
aa  dereloped,  Si ;  and,  as  soon  aa  fixe<l,  apply  tbe  transfer 
paper;  again  [lut  under  pressure  for  ten  minutea,  and  you 
will  find  the  ima;e  parfoctly  picked  up — nothing  lost— 
muab  better,  in  fact,  than  if  the  pellicle  is  alloxed  to  dry 
before  transfer  ring.  Than,  if  in  a  hurry,  strip,  aod  dry  before 
tbe  tire,  and  yoa  can  astoniaba  client  with  a  perfect  carbou 
print,  mounted  and  complete  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time, 
about  two  boars.  This  I  may  oitl  tha  Saliabary  Bxpresa 
C  D.V.  ;  but.  of  coarae,  I  describe  this  eiperiment  only  to 
abow  what  apeed  ia  possible,  and  that  reticulation  is  nit  a 
ooosequeuce  of  rapid  drying  oF  aeoaitiaed  tiasue.  I  do  not 
rscnmmend  tinrry  of  any  sort  as  dmirable  in  photographic 
printing  ;  hut  I  wish  your  readers  to  note  that  I  claim  great 
Advantages  by  transferring  as  yun  go  along.  Don't  iii,  itry, 
and  transfer ;  but  avoid  the  drying.  You  have  more 
perfect  resulta  tbia  way,  aad  into  tbe  birgain  it  bas  practi. 
oal  conveiiianoes.  You  can  atrip  all  the  platea  of  a  morning. 
ftod  hare  them  all  ready  for  the  first  batch  of  prints  of  that 
day.  I  find  the  practice  so  eaay,  and  only  a  little  wore 
costly  tban  silver,  that  I  am  now  giving  up  the  latter  for 
portraita  entirely,  and  I  find  tha  change  nitite  eaay,  becauae 
my  own  wiahea  are  seconded  by  tha  public  tasta.  1  have 
only  to  plnca  before  my  customers  specimeaa  of  chromotypes 
and  silver  prints  from  the  same  negatives,  to  aay  the  former 
will  not  fade  ohile  the  latter  oannot  be  guaranteed,  and 
forty-nine  oat  of  fifty  of  my  olienU  elect  to  take  the 
ohromotypea  at  tbe  higher  price.  And  certainly,  besidea 
the  p  rmanency,  tha  chromotypes  are  mare  brilliant  and 
mors  uniform  in  colour  and  in  tone  than  ia  possible  to 
»il»er. 

With  Ngard  to  "  full  glow,"  I  hava  an  idea  that 
,  Uut  woold  be  faoilitatad  by  UTing  a  muoli  thicker  ttauafer 


paper,  aay  three  or  four  times  thicket  than  tbe  ordinsty 
doublt  transfer.  With  summer  weather  coming  this  would 
qnitH  easily  dry,  and  if  not  found  thick  euoui^h  for  use  aa  k 
a.D.7.,  it  would  be  eaiy  to  mount  on  thin  card  with  glue 
oc  india-rubber  solution,  which  would  not  penetrate  tba 
three  or  four  thiokaesaes  of  the  paper,  and  consequently  tha 
full  gloss  would  be  preserved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cus- 
tomors  who  denire  it.  I  do  not  like  it  myartlf,  but  I  do  not 
ask  my  customere  to  adopt  ny  oivn  standard  of  taste. 
''  Variety  ia  pleasing,"  is  an  old  text  copy  I  remember ;  but 
I  tBiok  tbe  Autotype  Company  will  do  well  to  consider  mr 
suKgeation  uf  a  tuiok  double  transfer  piper  for  the  special 
purpose  indicated. 

I  have  aomo  other  idaaa  on  trial  in  regard  to  cbromotypa 
piiatiag,  which,  when  my  experiments  are  completed,  I  will 
at  all  events  i^iva  to  chromotype  licanoess  tbrongh  tbe 
medium  provided  by  the  Autotype  Company.  Carboo 
priuling  is  now  a  commercial  question,  and  outsiders  are  not 
entitled  to  expect  crati*  what  otheia  obtained  by  pnrchaaa 
and  eiperimont. — Yours  truly,  C.  J.  WlTOCXB. 

SaUgbriry    April  3rd. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGQT. 

Sia.— The  plan  for  an  artificial  light,  suffioieatly  aotinio 

for   pUoto^riphii.-  purpoaea,  by   m-aUi  of  a  oandlt  of   phol- 

f  boms  and  nitrate  of  potash  is  iutareating  and  iage»iou<i 
regret  I  have  not  time  to  experiment  in  the  diiootion 
thus  indicated, 

The  idea,  however,  I  mar  obaerve,  seems  to  ma  very 
incomplete.  Uae  capital  diCGcuIty  ia,  I  fear,  overlookedi 
When  phosphorus  ia  hurut  ia  air  or  oryisu,  the  product  of 
the  combustion  is.  of  course,  phoapborio  acid  POi.  Tbil 
new  resulting  aubstanoe  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  a  very 
den-iB  while  acrid  vapour,  which  rises  round  the  burning 
phosphorus,  siirrouuda  the  flame,  and  rapidly  obacucea  it, 
and  subsides  but  very  slowly. 

Before  phosphornH  could  be  Utilised  io  the  manner 
suggested,  theae  objectionable  fumea  of  POj  mast  be  got  rid 
of  by  drawing  tbem  off  from  the  aource  of  tight.  I  faac 
that  this  would  not  be  very  easy,  on  acoormt  of  their  great 
density.  At  all  eventa,  the  phosphorus  candle  would 
dem-kud  some  sort  of  lantern  and  draught  apparatus,  and 
could  not  be  used  in  the  aimple  manner  apparently 
suggested.  H,   WiLioa. 

TEIE  CYANIDE  CUKE  FOR  TUB  BATH. 

Sib, — I  certainly  must  apeak  out  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  silver  bath,  which  was  made  tbe  subjeot  of  a 
paper  read  at  tbe  FhoCograpbic  Snciety  last  month  by  Mr. 
dohn  Spiiter,  F.C.S.  While  not  d''preciating  his  labours  to 
give>iomu  dehnite  information  respecting  tbetreatmentol  tha 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  1  must  certainlv  claim  to  be  th"  first 
person  who  discovered  the  uae  and  addition  of  thatchemical — 
cyanide  ol  putaasiiim — aa  the  reganerator  of  a  non-acting 
silver  bith.  And  although  at  the  time  the  then  Eilitor  of 
a  oontemporary  (G,  D.,  M.A.)  protested  and  said  it  wia 
rubbish,  and  was  against  theory.  Major  Bussell  tried  it 
and  said,  "  Theoretically  it  may  be  wrong,  but  it  anawart 
in  practice."  This  ia  quite  sixteen  years  ago — long  eDOagk 
to  be  fofgotten,  I  admit,  and  of  quite  sufficient  importance 
to  be  brought  forward  again.-  But  you,  yourself,  pablisbod 
the  commuDication  in  th.<  Photoobafhio  Nbws,  and  alio 
referred  to  it  in  the  Y«*a-Bo'iK,  A  p*per  was  also  read  bj 
meat  the  .iheffijld  Photographic  Society  meeting.  giTing 
tha  wholeoftbeproceduraby  which  a  truant  bath  could  with 
certainty  be  made  at  once  to  return  to  its  duty,  and  fur- 
thermore produce  pure  and  brilliant  n'ga'ivM  ;  aod  I  shall 
be  happy  to  supply  in  your  next  YaAa-BooK  the  whole  of 
the  minliis  o/ieranili  by  which  any  pholOgrapheT  can  be 
absolute  msscar  uf  his  bath.  Nu  pay  r'quired  (you  can't 
have  anything  uhesper  than  for  nothing)  ;  nopUiAults  or  any 
other  annoyanoe  tiut  the  traatueot ;  nitnte  of  lMtyt4  utfk 
wanted. 
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I  TMlly  b«tnn  to  think  that  hsif  the  Doraltiw  are  old 
thing!  funked  up  a^in  allghtly  changed,  not  in  fact,  hot 
jolt  in  a  word  or  (wo,  aud  are  then  olalmed  b;  lome  one  who 
wiabea  to  epoak  at  all  tha  maetiagi,  be  on  all  the  oommittMi, 
ba  on  the  oounciU,  great  inkling  for  Tice-pra«i<lenuj,  or 
hopm,  b;  oontinnal  produciDg  the  output  of  othara'  braini, 
to  1m  a  prasident  in  time;  never  agree  with  an;  one,  «o 
that  thaj  can  hare  a  letter  contTovenif  id  oda  jonrDal  or  the 


If  . 

oaring  of  the  ailTnr  bath,  or  if  jou  think  it  wi 
leatiog  to  jont  teadera,  I  will  itata  the  waj  mtire  bathi 


reat  on  during  the    , 
tive  IB  fixed,  1  place 
ft  aink,  and   turn    ~ 
alwaya  haa  a  cor 
holea  in  the  bottoco 


.nipnlatrd  by  jonri  leapeotfall;^,        J.  Siaui  Tuuiar. 

[We  shall  have  pleaiara  in  reoeiTing  our  oorrMpondent'i 
OOmmaaicatioD.  Be  wai  andoabtadlj  tha  Gnt  to  propoM 
Um  ojanide  care ;  but  ha  orerlooki  the  fact  that  w«  noted 
tfai*  in  onr  article  on  the  inbjeot  on  Haroh  16th,  tlw  Fridaf 
after  Hr.  Spillec'a  paper  wai  read. — Ed.] 

WASHING  NEGATIVES. 

Mt  Dkak  Sia, — I  aend  yoa  a  few  linei  eonoeming  a 

littta  oontriTauae  I  ooe  daily  for  washing  my  negati*e> 

after  Exing,  and  aa  I  hare  found  it  very  naeful  id  my  daily 

•\  I  daresay  it  may    be    handy    to    your  nameroos 

..  i_   .1.,         ^   Bmsll   iquare   earthenware  poc, 

the  bottom  and  two  on  eaoh  aide, 

of  atring  for  the  aegatire  to 

~'  ja»hir;g.     After  the  nega- 

acroaa  tK^BtrttI)J9,  pit   the  pot  ia 

the  water  tap,   and    the  sedative 

stream  of  freah  water,   aa  the 

er  as  a  syphon.    The  price  ia,  I 

think,  ainepence  for  a  pot  which   can  take  a  five  by  fonr 

glass  plate.— ^  ours  very  tral/,  C.  R.  P.  Vekkom. 

LICENCE  FOR  CARBON  PRINTrSG. 

DUR  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  as  briefly  to  reply 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Elliott,  in  your  last  iaane,  relative  U> 
the  neceaaity  of  a  licence  for  the  practice  of  Autotype 
printing  ? 

We  beg  to  refer  hioa  to  an  adrertiaement  from  our 
■olieitors,  and  to  say  that,  sorry  aa  we  should  be  to  diaturb 
the  good  Qnderatauding  that  haa  eiistej  for  so  long  a 
time  between  the  pholOKraphic  profession  and  onraelvea, 
we  ahall  certainly  take  proceedings  against  any  person  or 
persons  miinufacturing  tiaaue  for  photographic  purposes, 
or  offering  for  sale,  or  using  inch  tissue  (not  b^ing  our 
maoufaoture),  or  employing  the  double  transfer  proceaaea. 
without  our  licence  or  cousaat  durmg  the  duration  of  our 
pate&ia. — Yonra  most  truly.    The  Autottpe  Gompaht. 

COLOUR  OP  CARBON  PRINTS. 

Sib, — I  do  not  know  what  "  Carbon  Worker  "  means  by 
Baying  1  am  s"BogutNem»is,"nar ihonld  I  bare  thought 
it  neceasaiy  to  eiplain  ena  to  him  that  I  am  nol  tha 
•■gaiinine  danghler  oF  Noi."  Not  oontent  with  setting 
bimwlf  upaaan  arbiter  of  taste  in  the  matter  of  the  colour  of 
oarbOD  prints,  he  now  seeks  to  become  a  dictator  in  the  matter 
olnontM  deplume.  ''Carbon  Worker  "says  that  he  never  aet  op 
his  diotnm  as  a  standard  of  (;ood  taste,  that  he  limited  him- 

ing  out  the 
not  a  colour  sf Tected  by 
But  "Carbon  Worker"  did  not  so  limit  himself  Be 
wrote,  "  The  colour  is  not  really  good  in  any  sense."  If 
this  ia  not  a  dictum  I  do  not  nndentand  the  meaning  of 
the  English  language. 

"  Carbon  Worker  "  makes  a  great  point  abont  some  sort 
of  aeciecy  vbich,  aococding  to  him,  attaches  to  the  Lambert 
patents.  If  "Carbon  Worker"  knew  anything  about  the 
natter,  be  would  be  well  aware  that  in  the  praetioal 
working  of  these  patent*,  modifioation*  of  treatment  and 
■mpio*anienta  iu  details  are  snggeated  and  inoorpomted 
fromtimetotime.  The  Autotype  ^inpaDyhaMaataUiakad 
•  mwthly  jonmal  whioh  thay  send  gratia  to  liceanw^  ui  ia 


which  appears  any  novelty  or  improvement  that  may  have 
been  found  practicable  and  nseful.  For  their  own  interests 
the  Autotypij  Company  would  look  espeoially  after  tbeir 
lioeoaees,  woald  andeavour  to  smooth  tbeir  diffionlties,  and 
ensure  their  sueceaaful  working.  Surely  they  have  just  aa 
much  right  to  do  this  aa  to  offur  a  commercial  or  any  other 
advantage  to  those  who  are  willing  to  become  lioensees 
nuder  their  patenta. 

"  Carbon  Worker  "  begins  hia  letter  by  "calling  names," 
and  liniahes  it  in  a  similar  atrain.  For  the  future  let  him 
stick  to  facta,  and  learn  some  moderation  in  the  ezpreasi-m 
of  hia  opinion,  that  there  may  he  no  occasion  for  a  requital 
from  Nixiau. 

fromtrinox  at  S^oattus. 

fHoTooairHio  Sooort  of  Qkut  Bbitain. 
T>B  oioal  nonthly  meeting   was  held   in  the  Watar-Odonr 
Qallery,  Fall  Mall,  on  the  evening  of  tha  8rd  instant,  Mr.  J. 
QLitaKiB,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair.    The  minntes   of  a  praceding 
maating  ware  read  and  oon&rmad. 

Caraih  AaNsr,  F.B.S.,  read  a  paper  describing  a  method  of 
intensification  which  wag  one  of  the  best  ha  had  tried.  It  con- 
aistad  in  treating  the  negative  Sii[  with  bramide  of  copper,  and 
fullowing  that  with  alkaline  development,  or  with  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  lilver.  The  method  had  been  brought  ouder  his 
attentioa  by  Mr.  Wamerke,  who  had  obtained  it  from  the  Footo- 
SBAFHio  Nawa. 

Mr.  WAni(BBKa,in  response  to  an  invitation  from  liie  Chairman  to 
speak, diaelaimedany  creditfor  theprocess.  Hesaid:  The  honour 
&f  tain  Abaey  '.ffers  me  by  conpling  mj  name  with  the  rilnable 
investigatiiia  he  made  1  cannotaecapt.  1  limply  followed  literallr 
the  formula  given  b;  the  Pbotoouapuio  N*wb,  after  AntAmy't 
Butltlin.  However,  I  consider  the  subject  of  great  importance, 
snd  on  the  invitatiaif  of  Captain  Abney  I  broni^ht  with  me  the 
result  of  my  experiments,  which  illustrate  well  varioos  reaetioai 
mentioned  before  this  meeting.  First  is  a  stereoscopic  negative 
with  one  of  the  imflgM  intenaiHsd  bj  the  described  process.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  to  proloca  this  raiolt  the  photognphie 
image  is  Brat  submitted  to  Uie  action  of  inlphatti  of  copper  and 
bromide  of  potaasinm,   which  makes  it   while,  and  blackened 


and  my  second  illustratian  iboxa  that  most  powerful  blackening 
action  of  the  sepia  colooris  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver ;  cbloride 
of  Eold  and  chloride  of  palladium,  less  intense  cold  blsek  tone ' 
still  less  iatense— scarcely  perceptible — is  action  of  chloride  of 
tin  i  while  platinum  chloride,  iMd  nitrate,  antimony  chloride, 
ferridcyanide  of  potaninm,  uroDSulphate,  iron  perchlonde,  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  pjrogallic  acid,  permanganaw  of  potash,  uranium 
nitrate,  have  no  action  perceptible.  SolpluatimoDiate  of  soda  renders 
the  imsge  red.  Alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  also  blackens  it.  My 
next  illustration,  where  the  whitened  image  was  actad  on  by  pyro- 
gallic  acid  with  causae  potash,  bj  nitrate  of  silver,  and  by 
ammonia  byposulphnret  id  three  different  places,  demonstrates 
that  nitrate  of  nlver  gives  by  far  the  most  intense  imase,  of  very 
non-actinic  sepia  colour ;  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid,  soft  black  grey 
tone,  dmilai  to  the  ordinary  uegatiTe ;  hydrosniphateof  uamoiua, 
the  image  of  light  brown,  tint  more  mtense  than  p; rogallie  acid. 
In  every  case  the  whites  are  preserved  quite  clear  and  transparent. 
All  three  methods  i^e  decidedly  uaefnl,  and  can  be  used  with 
advantage.    Having  thna  tar  found  that  nitrate  of  ailvor  gave  retnlls 


Nitrate  themost  intense,  next  to  it  chlorate;  sulphate  no  action ; 
ammoniacal  salt  a  little  blackening,  but  very  unsatisfactory. 
My  last  illustration  is  of  thesctionof  various  re-agents  in  the  image 
blackened  by  nitrate  of  silver,  with  the  following  resalU:-Strong 
nitricacid  destroys  the  blackneas,  bnt it  remains  stills  whitish-grey 
image  ;  strong  snlphnric  and  hydrochloric  acids  produce  no  action 
whatever ;  ammonia  hydrosnlphuret  blackens  the  image  still 
more ;  ejanidu  of  potaetiom  weakens  the  bUek  imager  but  not 
considerably,  remaining  image  of  still  greater  intensity   having 


a  pnrplish'black  colour ;  iron  perchloride  destroys  the  black 
'  ig  the  image  of  a  pore  pink  colour  ;  ammonia  has 
hyposulphite  ol    soda   has   a  very    feeble  action. 


colour,  leaving  the  image  ol 


Having  learned  frosn  Obtain  Abney's  analysis  that  the  blsck 
part  feiminf  the  linage  ia  a  eomMud  ol  dvei  and  bromine,  1 
•MMil  ^lit  topoinl  o»how  widsly  difisNiit  it  is  in  a] 
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properties  from  the  familiar  white  or  yellow  bromide  of  silver : 
(1)  it  is  intense  blaek ;  (2)  it  is  insolnble  in  oyanide,  ammonia, 
and  hypoeulphite  of  soda. 

Hr.  W.  Bbdfosd  asked  if  the  results  obtained  by  this  method 
were  stable,  as  it  appeared  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
mode  of  intensifying  with  mercury  and  sulphide  of  ammonia, 
which  was  not  stable. 

Captain  Abnet  said  that  was  a  mistake;  it  was  not  analo- 
gous, la  the  method  ho  had  described  the  final  result  was 
metallic  silver.  In  tho  mjthod  to  which  Mr.  Bedford  referred 
the  final  result  was  a  suit  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Waunerkb  pointed  out  that  the  black  image  obtained 
was  not,  as  he  had  explaioe.i,  affected  either  by  strong  acids  or 
ammonia ;  and  if  it  wa^  unchangeable  by  strong  re-agents, 
which  an  ordinary  negative  could  not  resist,  it  was  clear  that  the 
treated  image  was  more  stable  than  an  ordinary  negatire. 

After  some  votes  of  thanks, 

The  Chaihm AN  said  they  woald  now  proceed  to  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  bath,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Dallmeyer  to  open  it. 

Mr.  Dallmetbr  said  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  on  the  bath,  but  simply  to  place  under  the  attention 
of  readers  some  examples  which  would  interest  them  as  hariuff 
some  indirect  bearing  on  the  subject.  Having,  in  common  with 
others,  beard  much  on  the  subject  of  the  photographs  of  Kareline 
which  had  taken  the  first  prize  at  Edinburgh,  he  sent  to  his 
agent  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  asked  him  to  obtain  some  speci- 
mens, and  also  any  information  he  could.  The  specimens  he 
would  now  place  before  the  meeting  ;  the  process,  ne  regretted 
to  say,  Mr  Kareline  kept  secret.  It  would  be  noticed  that  there 
was  great  depth  of  focus,  all  the  figures  in  large  groups  being 
well  defined.  He  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  examining  the 
pictures,  that  a  small  aperture  was  used :  probably  a  lens  of  about 
twenty- four  inches  focus,  and  an  aperture  of  about  one-ninth.  As 
all  the  figures  seemed  to  have  sat  quite  still,  it  would  appear  that 
he  used  a  rapid  process  to  secure  such  results  with  a  small  stop. 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  also  passed  round  some  groups  taken  with  his  D 
lenses,  and  also  with  the  rapid  rectilinear  and  wide-angle  land- 
scape lens<}S.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue's  very 
rapidly  taken  image  of  the  moon  as  having  been  produced  by 
the  aid  of  a  perfectly  neutral  bath— a  condition  Bir.  De  la  Rue 
laid  much  stress  on.  He  notiC'ed  that  present  in  the  meeting  was 
M.  Boissonas,  of  (Geneva,  who  had'invented  a  process  from  four  to 
eight  times  quicker  than  the  usual  method. 

Mons.  Boissonas,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Chairman,  showed  some  albums  of  specimens,  consisting  of  varied 
groups,  and  of  children  laughing  and  crying,  and  animals,  all 
showing  ve^  great  rapidity  of  exposure.  He  remarked  that  he 
could  not  of  course  speak  of  his  process  there^  but  the  examples 
would  show  that  it  was  rapid.  Me  ust  d  for  cards  a  Dallmeyer 
lens,  and  for  the  large  pictures  a  F^nch  lens. 

Mr.  Yo&K  said :  l^fore  Mr.  Spiller  replies,  I  should  like  io  stats 
the  results  of  a  few  experiments  I  have  made  since  the  last  meet- 
ing. I  am  rather  sceptical  about  the  sulphate  of  silver  thsory  m 
to  the  cause  of  pinholes,  being  unable  ts  account  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  into  the  silver  bath.  Dr.  Vogel  traces  it  to 
the  supposed  contamination  of  the  sensitizing  salts  with  snlphats 
of  potash.  I  think  the  manufacturers  of  coUodion  would  not  be 
likely  to  use  commercial  preparations,  but  those  specially  pre- 
pared for  photo^phic  purposes.  Mr.  Sawyer  puts  it  down  to 
the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pyroxyline.  I 
think  that  manufacturers  of  collodion,  knowing  the  destmotive 
properties  of  a  free  acid  in  this  preparation,  would  take  the 
greatest  precaution  to  eliminate  everv  trace  before  converting  it 
into  collodion.  Nitrate  of  baryta,  when  added  to  an  exhausted 
bath,  produced  a  white  precipitate.  It  is  a  most  reasonable  con- 
clusion to  arrive  at  that  this  precipitate  is  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  sulphate.  My  experiments  tend  to  show  that  a  bath 
purposely  saturated  with  sulphate  of  silver,  which  gives  a  marked 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  does  not  eive  pinholes,  but 
works  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  j^tes  produoed  ars 
examples.  The  bath  used  was  one  which  gave  pinholes  in 
abundance,  until  renovated  by  tiie  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta. 
No.  1  is  the  bath  treated  with  sulphate  of  potash :  tiis  result  is  a 
mottled  sky,  similar  to  an  over-sensitised  collodion.  No.  2  is 
another  portion  of  the  same  bath  treated  with  sulphate  of  soda : 
the  result  is  similar,  but  not  (}uite  so  objectionable.  I  then  precipi- 
tated the  sulphate  of  silver  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  No.  8  is  the 
result,  a  most  desirable  negative  with  a  clean  sky.  I  then  satu- 
rated the  bath  with  pure  sulphate  of  silver,  precipitating  all  the 
nitrate  of  baiyta ;  the  resulting  negative.  No.  4,  is  tdBO  satisfactory, 
with  an  entire  absence  of  pimiolM.  We  may  conclude  from  this 
that  nitrats  of  baiyta  acts  the  part  of  a  sanitaiy  inspsetor  bj  it- 


moving  Ihe  objectionable  matter,  and  that  Bulpliate  of  silver 
removes  the  excess  of  nitrate,  thus  rendering  the  oath  compara- 
tively pure  as  regards  the  barium  salt  used  in  correcting  it  From 
these  experiments  it  is  important  to  use  pure  sulphate  of  silver, 
and  not  to  generate  it  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  by  the  addition 
of  sulphate  of  soda  or  potash. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  had  obtained  greater  rapidi^  by  at  least  four 
times  than  usual  by  using  an  alkidine  bath.  He  took  a  mixture 
of  old  baths  which  were  out  of  order,  and  added  carbonate  of  soda 
until  a  very  definite  precipitate  was  produced.  He  then  boiled 
the  bath,  and  afterwards  added  a  little  nitric  acid,  still  preserving 
it  alkaline,  merely  adding  acid  until  it  gave  a  clear  image,  which 
it  did  long  before  it  showed  acid  reactions.  It  was  then  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  The  dkaHne  bath  used  by  Mr.  Eliot  practical^' 
ceased  to  be  acid  when  collodion  with  free  iodine  was  immersed. 
He  used  his  alkaline  bath  with  commercial  collodion  in  usual 
good  working  condition. 

Mr.  Spbnobb  had  read  Mr.  Spiller's  paper  before  the  last 

meeting  with  much   interest.    Regarding   the  source    of   the 

I  sulphate  of  silver,  he  thought   it   wAs~9<i*<c«IiuJikelv    to  be, 

I  introduced  by   means    of   imperfectly   washed  pyrox>iiuC,  ~sr 

the    presence  of  sulphuric  acid    would  be   shown  at  once  in 

adding    the   iodides  to   Uie  collodion.    Neither  did   he  think 

much  would  be  added  by  impure  iodides.     It  was  most  likely  to 

( be  introduced  in  nitrate  of  silver.      He  liked  the  idea  of  using 

salts  of  barium    in  the  collodion,  and  should  recommend  the 

bromide  as  the  most  easily  soluble. 

Mr.  Wabnbbkb  had  found  the  bromide  of  barium  very  difficult 
to  dissolve  in  alcohol.  He  used  it  in  emulsions  because  there  the 
same  difficulties  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  referred  to  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  remark 
about  neutralizing,  and  thought  that  his  experiment  was 
made  when  pyrogallic  acid  development  was  in  vogue.  [Mr. 
Dallmeyer:  No.]  Mr.  Davis  continued  that  with  iron  develop- 
ment a  much  larger  nhare  of  acid  could  be  used  in  the  bath  with 
advantage.  Regarding  the  pinholes,  he  referred  to  a  former 
discussion,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  presence  of  iodates  in  the 
bath  was  a  primary  cause.  He  then  referred  to  the  advantages 
of  a  simple  volumetric  method  of  testing  the  silver  bath,  as  Uie 
method  by  specific  gravity  was  not  trustworthy. 

Mr.  Blanohabd  thought  that  the  pinhole  trouble  was  a 
growth  of  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  from  some  recent 
information  he  learned  that  during  that  time  much  of  the  silver 
used  by  photographers  had  come  from  a  fresh  source,  and  con- 
tained traces  of  other  metals  difficult  to  eliminate,  such  as  palla- 
dium.   To  this  cause,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  evil  might  be  traced. 

Mr.  Bbooks  thought  these  holes  might  often  be  traced  to  ths 
use  of  methylated  spirit  in  collodion  and  in  developers. 

Captain  vbbnby  hoped  the  discussion  would  not  close  without 
a  few  words  from  Mr.  Thomas,  whose  baths  were  so  excellent. 

The  Chaibman  said  it  would  be  desirable  to  still  further 
adjourn  the  discussion,  and  then  possibly  Mr.  Tnomas  might  take 
part  in  it.    He  now  adjourned  it  until  Uie  next  meeting.  May  8. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

Eoinbxtbor  Photoobaphio  Sooixtt. 
Thb  **  popular  evening  "  of  this  Society  was  not  commenced  this 
year  so  early  as  usual  in  the  session,  on  account  of  the  many 
transactions  connected  with  the  late  Exhibition.  The  first  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Nicol,  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  on  »v  ed- 
nesday,  28th  nit.  The  pictures  consisted  of  a  very  fine  series  of 
transparencies  by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  of  Aberdeen ; 
and,  m  spite  of  a  very  rainy  nis'ht,  there  was  a  large  audience. 

Dr.  NiooL  stated  that  the  subject  of  exhibition  was  suffgested 
during  a  pleasant  trip  made  by  the  Treasurer  and  himself  to  the 
"  Granite  city."  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  Among  ths  chief  objects  of  interest  were  views 
of  DuBotter  Castle,  and  two  views  of  the  city  from  the  chain 
bridge.  These  were  followed  by  a  large  series  of  picturts  of  the 
principal  streets  and  buildings,  the  famed  *'Brig  e  Bal* 
gonie,"  Inverognr,  and  Ravenscraig  castles.  Then,  returning 
by  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  a  series  of  fine  pictures  of  the  district 
Imown  as  '*  Ueeside,"  extending  from  Aberdeen  to  above  BaUatesv 
was  exhibited— when  Dr.  Nicd*s  remarks  were  suddenly  brought 
to  a  close  in  consequence  of  the  gas  refusing  to  do  furiher  du^. 
A  small  leak  had  taken  place  in  the  gas  bag.  which  had  not  been 
in  use  for  a  considerable  time.  Such  accidents  will  occur,  even 
amongst  the  best  regulated. 

If  late  in  beginning,  the  **  popular  committee  "  seem  to  have 
lost  nothing  of  their  old  seal,  as  they  have  issued  tickets  for  the 
11th  inst,  when  an  exhibition  of  **  The  Arctic  Expedition  imder 
Otptain  Nares  "  will  take  place. 
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%vAl  m  tlrr  9tnftto 

Photoobaphb  of  *<CKLnBrns8."— It  is  sAid  that  among: 
the  namher  present  at  the  execntion  of  the  Mormon  Lee  was  a 
photographer,  on  obserriDg  whom,  preparing  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  him,  the  prisoner  ohserred :  **  I  want  to  speak  to  that 
man.  I  want  to  ask  a  fa?oar,  sir.  I  want  Toa  to  famish  each 
of  mj  three  wives  with  a  copj  of  the  photograph."    As 


a 


Stbrbo.— The  coating  of  parafflae  inside  your  tub  will  not  1m 
inj aril >us  to  the  prints.  2  Ton  maj  produce  stereoao^io pietims 
by  meani  of  one  camera.  To  do  this  efiBoiently  and  sadsnolorOj 
use  Latimer  Clark's  piirallel  bara,  which  permit  the  camom  to  ba 
moveil  without  disturbing  the  focus  or  altering  the  potrftioa  ef  tka 
image  on  the  ground  K^lans.  The  arrangement  yon  prupoae,  at 
moving  the  lens  through  a  slit  in  the  front  of  the  oameray  woold 
not  answer  well,  and  would  ^ive  too  little  variety  in  the  aa 

farther  specimen  of  photographic  enterprfio  in  the  portraiture       *^J!J!'"T^^''' /^^\   '•  "^*  '*^°°*  **"  you  wh«  7011 
of ..  oeleb'ritie.  "  ma/be  r^^ed  the  SU  of  William  Steven.,    c.^^L'^.'fUX  '^vV^rS:^^f  flZ^/^'^^^  of  th. 
known  as  the  Buckinghamshire  giant,  for  whose  photograph         of  tra^le  amonjrit  portraitinta  in  Australia,  or  of  the  openings  for  a 
taken  two  days  before  his  death,  a  large  sale  is  anticipated       portraitist.    We  have  no  doubt  that  openings  exist  for  good  mea. 
among  those  whose  extraordinary  taste  led  them  to  supply  him    J.  P.— in  proccMiding  against  a  person  for  piracv  of  yonr  works, 
freely  with  the  food  and  drink  which,  no  donbt,  cansed  his  com-       your  beat  plan  is  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hanos  of  a  raspeotabia 
parat*vely  early  death  at  the  age  of  49.     He  was,  it  seems,       attorney,  who  will  take  the  necessary  s^eps.    A  suoimons  must 
abont  5  feet  10  inches  high,  and  weighed  86  stone.  **«  iasued  ajfainst  the  infringer  by  a  magistrate,  who  will  grant  it 

A  Photographic  Koran.— At  a  time  when  preparations  are  2?  « worn  information.  The  cmnplaint  must  be  biynght  imd«r 
being  made  for  a  Caxton  celebration,  and  for  commemorating  ?^,*^^  26  Victoria,  cap.  68.  Your  attorney,  or  hw  agent,  eui 
the  four  hundredth  aonivereary  of  the  iotrednction  of  printing  ^TJ  ^^^ItTi^itudTt's^r^^  '^  •'^'~*^"^  *'  ^"^ 
into  this  conntiy,  an  mitance  arises,  strangely  enough  which  PLORENcs.-f  here  islio  reason  why  your  silver  bath,  made  twalva 
shows  us  that  thoro  are  sHlJ  orancbes  of  literature  that  the  art  months  ajro,  should  not  work  perfecUy.  2.  One  of  the  dmpleat 
has  failed  to  assist  m  spreading.    The  Koran,  according  to  the  -  .        .  ... 

Mohammedans,  must  never  be  printed,  but  always  appear 
before  the  Faithful  in  written  characters,  a  ctrcnmstance  which 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  its  very  general  dissemination.  Every 
copy  of  the  sacred  book  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  copies 
of  other  writings  before  Caxtoo  set  np  his  press  in  this  country. 
From  (Germany,  however,  the  news  comes  to  ns  that  the  time- 
taking  and  laborious  work  of  making  copiet  of  the  Koran  in 
manuscript  has  at  last  come  to  an  end.  AlthouKh  type  and 
the  compositor's  frame  are  forbidden,  there  is  no  such  prohibi- 
tion asainst  the  employment  of  photography  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  is  to  this  art,  in  preference  to  that  of  Caxton,  that  high 

Mohammedan  functionaries  have  tamed  to  solve  a  diiflculty  __  ^  

ii'ider  which  they  have  labour«Kl  for  some  time  past.      Here    Amatbue.— We  have  published  many  articles  on  theprodnctioa  of 


and  most  efficient  dry  processes  you  can  try  is  the  ooflee  _ 
described  in  several  articles  in  our  last  volume  by  a  oerreeponda&t 
at  Ouchy.  Ton  will  find  the  process  in  a  complete  form  in  onr  laat 
TiAR-BooK.  It  is  simple,  and  the  results  excellent.  8.  Tha 
liquid  f^lue  in  question  ia  said  to  be  made  by  boiling  a  good  sampla 
of  ordinary  glue  for  some  time,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  nittie 
acid.  Then  cork  up  in  bottles. 
F.  Richardson. — We  have  often  recommended  operaton  not  to 
send  their  specimens  to  unknown  persons.  As  a  rule,  we  know 
nothing  of  advertisers  to  whom  oommanioatiins  are  te  be  ad- 
dressed at  our  office.  They  aend  their  announcements,  and  oall 
and  receive  replies.  The  most  common  reason  why  specimens  ara 
not  returned  is  the  absence  of  a  stamped  and  addresasd  envelopa 
in  which  they  may  be  returned. 


there  is  no  transposing  of  the  writings  into  modern  characters, 
or  defiling  them  by  having  recourse  io  type  and  letters  which 
were  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  great  prophet.  As  in  the 
copying  of  the  Di>mesday  Book,  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  and  other 
rare  works,  the  original  need  merely  be  set  np  against  the 
light,  in  order  to  be  copied  tmstworthily  and  trathfally  with 
the  camera,  the  photograph  obtained  being  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  stone  or  zinc  by  any  of  the  well-known  processes  at 
present  in  existence.  Once  properly  transferred  in  this  wav, 
the  image  may  be  multiplied  and  copies  struck  off  as  rapidly 
and  as  plentifully  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  lithographs  or 
sincographs.  As  regards  the  special  reprodaction  of  the  Koran 
in  this  manner,  the  most  stringnnt  measures  have  been  taken 
by  those  under  whose  direction  the  work  is  proceeding  to  pre- 
vent anything  that  mitfht  be  considered  as  a  defilement  of  the 
ancient  document.  The  art  of  photography  applied  in  this 
manner  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  chances  of  introdocing 
extraneous  matter  are  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. — 
Daily  Nttot. 
Lbtts,  6on,  ahd  Co.,  Limited,  whose  name  as  publishers  of 

diaries  has   for   so  long    been   associat-^d    with    the  Royal    , ^r  .         -  .,  .  ^,        -*..     -^.      «•  •,. 

Exchange,  have  removed  to  No.  33,  King  William  Street,    A/AX.-The  cause  .fyow  failure  is  in  the  au^^ 

AjAuuauKg,    uBr«>   i«7iuvt«^«    w  x^v.  u«*,  .iMtie       "* -^  «  .^i.,        jj^ther  Sample  has  been  suited  for  makmg  collodion.     If  your 


cellodion  transfers,  both  in  the  Niws  and  in  our  Yiab- Books. 
Ton  will  find  some  details  in  our  Yiar-Book  for  1872,  page  9/, 
and  in  various  other  of  our  YiAR- Books. 
A.  P.— The  statement  that  no  licence  is  required  is  untrua  and 
misleading.    The  processes,  being  protected  by  patent,  cannot  ba 
practised  without  the  licence  of  the  patentee,    if  the  statement 
DO  meant  to  imply  that  the  patent  is  not  valid  it  is  of  no  value,  but 
merely  an  ex  parte  expression  of  opinion.    Posvibly  it  is  meant  to 
imply  that  no  licence  is  required  for  taking  lessons ;  but  in  that 
case,  since  a  licence  would  be  required  for  practising  the  proce>sei» 
the  statement  is  misleading.    Possibly  it  is  meant  to  imply  that 
no  licence  is  re(|uired  for  teaching ;  in  which  case  the  statement 
is  practically  without  meaning.     See  announcement  by  Antotypa 
Company  in  our  advertising  pages. 

W.— Allow  tha  paper  to  float  on  the  silver  bath  abont  thna 
minutes.  This  is  a  matter  which  varies  with  circumstances,  whioli 
you  will  understand  bettor  as  vou  gain  experience.  A  saturated 
solution  of  anything  is  as  much  added  as  the  liquid  will  dissolva. 
For  instance,  one  drachm  of  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  will  malm 
a  saturated  solution  if  added  to  a  drachm  and  a-half  of  water :  or 
if  bicarbonate  of  soda  be  used,  one  and  a-half  ounces  will  maxe  a 
saturated  solution  of  12  ounces  of  water.  A  20-gnin  solutioa  of 
the  common  carbonate  will  serve  for  treating  the  blotting-paper. 


J. 


London  Bridge. 


^a  9»ant%ifanbtni$ 

lOKORAMUS. — You  are  entirdv  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of 
carbon  printing.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  never  made  any  attempt  in  that 
direction.  The  discovery  of  the  principle  upon  which  carbon 
printing  depends  was  made  by  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton,  in  1839.  He 
discova«d  the  sensitivenes'*  of  paper  treated  with  bichromate 
of  potash.    Fox  Talbot  appliKi  this  principle  to  the  invention  of 

M.  Poitevin  appliea  it  to  carbon  printing. 


solvento  were  insufficiently  recifled,  the  presence  of  water  would 
increase  both  the  defects  yen  name.  But  the  opalescence  and  Uia 
glutinous  quality  are  common  fault'4  of  a  bad  sample  of  pyroxylins^, 
generally  oi  a  sample  made  at  a  low  temperature.  It  in  difflciilt 
to  advise  a  remedy,  inasmuch  as  in  our  experience  it  is  difficult  to 
purchase  good  samples  of  pyroxylins.  We  have  generally  found 
It  desirable  to  prepare  our  own.  We  have  repeatedly  given  for^ 
mulas  for  its  preparation,  especially  in  back  Ybar- Books. 
W.  Spilsburt. — Notification  of  the  receipt  of  P.  0.0.  was  duly 
forwarded. 

Of  course  we  shall  not 


an  enffravinfF  process.    «■&•  «.  w. &«*...  aawuxwu  ■*  w  -mrt. tj-iri.  ■/••ui-iuki  .                           ■       . 

and  patented  his  process  in  this  country  in  1866.    Many  othere  ^'  R.— No  credit  was  given  at  the  time 

worked  in  the  same  direction,  but  they  failed  to  secure  half-tone    ^  ^^^^  "^^h  a  person.  ^,     ,     -  ,  ,    ,_.     -.. 

in  the  printe.     It  was  rested  to  Mr.    Swan  to  discover  a.  Thomas  GAFPiBij).-ManyUiMiks  for  paw«  duly  r^^ 

practicable  method  of  producing  carbon  prinU  with  half  tone,  in  l^Yf  »l~<*y  °«»d«  «>«»«  extracte  on  the  subject,  and  shaU  probably 

1864     A  patent  once  secured  is  at  flnt  granted  for  three  ye*re;  „  ™S"  ™*iS'      •  i.x     tit  u                    ,i  *u        -«*««-  k^«i  .»^ 

at  the  end  of  that  time,  on  payment  of  certein  stamp  dutiw,  it  is  ?•  O-  A.  (Keswick).-We  lyve  ^^'"'f^^^l^^^^^*^ 

extended  for  four  veari  more ;  and  at  the  end  of  5iis  time,  on  -^  ^^  reason  to  doubt  ite  fitness  for  photographic  mouote.     Th« 


further  payment,  for  seven  yean  mors,  making  fourteen  yean. 
It  then  expires,  unless  the  patentee  petitions  Her  Msjesty  for  a 
farther  ^tension,  which,  under  some  oonditions,  is  granted  for 
seven  yean  more.  Yonr  print  produoed  on  tissue,  made  ready 
aensitised,  and  kept  for  three  months,  is  very  exeellent.  Without 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Swan's  invention  the  prodnetion  of  such 
ajprint  would  have  been  impossible. 
J.  H.— The  best  flass  for  studios  is  the  whitest  The  Belgian 
sheet,  Which  is  the  cheapest,  is  also  very  oolonrless,  and  is  the 
glass  we  should  use. 


spote  on  the  printe  are  very  perplexing,  and  very  difficult  to  trace 

tu.  a  certain  cause,  as  similar  spote  arise  from  various  causss. 

dss  of  the  bronze  powder  used  in  *'  gold  "  printing  names 


Partidss 


and  addresses  produce  very  similar  spote :  impurities  in  the  wash- 
ing water  yield  similar  rssulta ;  sometimes  the  burning  of  a  ooke 
fire  in  the  printiiig  room,  giving  out  sulphurous  particles,  will  pro- 
dace  a  similar  crop  of  spote ;  sometimes  a  detective  sample  of  albn- 
menized  paper,  espedaUy  if  it  have  been  kept  for  a  few  months  in 
adamppiaoe. 

SevralConf— yw^^^tainonraaxt 


Apbil  13,  1877.1 
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a^he  i&atagrap^tc  ^tbj%,  JiprH  13,  1877. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IJ^  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

Photooeapht  and  thb  H baling   A&t — What  to  do  with 
Hard  Landsoapb  NiOATiYBg — The  Planit  Vuloan. 

Photography  and  the  Healing  Art, — Medicine  and  photo- 
graphy havf)  maoh  ia  commoa  in  reapect  to  the  materials 
employed  in  their  parsnit^.  Collodion  is  eminently  useful 
both  to  the  medical  man  and  the  photographer,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  rarely  employed  by  anyone  else.  If  statistics 
in  the  collodion  manufacture  were  collected,  we  doubt  not 
that  these  would  show  that  the  material  was  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  surgery  or  photography.  Although  a  product 
but  recently  discovered,  it  is  one  now  of  the  most  important 
materials  employed  by  the  photographer  and  the  surgeon. 
Another  case  may  be  cited  almost  parallel.  Bromide  of 
potassium,  which  was  so  little  known  and  u^ed  fifteen  yeans 
ago  that  the  imports  into  this  country  amounted  to  but 
sixteen  pounds*  weight  in  the  year,  has  steadily  increased  in 
favour — both  as  a  medicament  and  as  a  photographic  chem- 
ical— that,  at  the  present  moment,  no  less  than  one  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds  of  the  salt  are  annually  introduced  into 
Great  Britain,  while  other  large  quantities  are  manufactured 
in  England  itself.  We  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers 
the  value  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  photography,  for  the 
■alt  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  explauation  on  our  part. 
Neither  need  we  allude  to  the  increased  use  that  has  been 
made  of  the  compound  during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
since  the  introduction  of  alkaline  development  and  the 
preparation  on  every  hand  of  bromide  emulsions.  In 
medicine  the  salt  has  been  received  with  the  same  favour. 
In  cases  of  epilepsy  it  works  wonders,  and  is  administered 
by  all  medical  men  now*a-days  with  considerable  contidenoe. 
In  the  same  way  as  iodide  of  potassium  has  proved  beneficial 
to  eradicate  stubborn  influenaa,  and  to  promote  secretion  in 
the  tissues,  to  benedt  our  seeing  and  hearing  faculties 
BO  the  administration  of  bromide  proves  efiBcacious 
in  epileptic  disorders.  Following  in  the  wake  of  the 
photographer,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  essay  the  effects 
of  a  bromo- iodide  in  his  work,  and  thereby  combine  the 
good  qualities  of  both  salts,  medical  men  have  now  had 
recourse  also  to  bromo-iodide  of  potassium,  employing  the 
double  salt  for  oases  of  goitre  and  other  similar  diseases 
Balard,  the  late  president  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  and  discoverer  of  bromine,  who  died  during  the 
past  twelvemonth,  lived  long  enough,  fortunately,  to  see  the 
Denefit  his  discovery  had  conferred  npon  his  ^sllow  men. 
When  he  first  made  known  to  the  world  fifty  years  ago  that 
he  had  found  out  another  chemical  element,  it  seemed  as  if, 
but  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  discovery  was  all  but 
useless.  When  a  young  man  at  Toulouse,  he  noticed  the 
formation  in  some  disused  salt  pans  of  a  salt  which  turned 
out  to  contain  a  new  element,  and  it  was  in  investigating 
this  new  element  bromine  and  its  compounds  that  the 
great  French  chemist  spent  most  of  his  life.  Had  he 
paused,  like  some  might,  have  done,  to  ask  of  what  good  the 
whole  discof ery  and  investigation  might  be,  photographers 
and  medical  men  would  not  at  this  moment  be  in  possession 
of  a  most  valuable  compound  ;  for  it  is  but  recently,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  any  extensive  nse  of  the  salt  has  been  made. 
It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  M.  Balard  lived  to  see  the 
fmitB  of  his  labours  fully  appreciated. 

What  to  do  with  Hard  Landscape  Negatives, — One  of  the 
late  M.  Constant  Delessert^s  bints  in  regard  to  landscape 
photography  may  well  be  revived  for  carbon  work.  That 
clever  experimenter  exhibited  at  Paris,  some  eight  or  tun 
jearB  ago,  a  series  of  landscape  pictures  rather  larger  than 
cabinet,  and  printed  upon  salte'd  drawing  paper.  Not  only 
was  the  surface  rough,  as  in  the  case  of  Whatman  and  similar 
Bketohing  papers,  but  it  was,  moreover,  tinted  from  cold 
ffrey  and  green,  in  some  instanceB,  to  a  warm  rose  in  others. 
Tho  effect  of  lake  and  mountain  pictureB  printed  upon  a 


ruflrged  tinted  surface  was,  in  many  iuBtances,  very  agreeable, 
and  some  of  M.  Constant's  photographs  had  all  the  effect  ot 
little  sepia  or  water-colour  sketches.  The  rough  texture  of 
the  paper  broke  up  any  monotony  where  this  might  exist, 
and,  especially  in  the  skies,  had  a  most  pleasing  effect.  M. 
Constant  employed  both  plain  salted  paper  and  also  paper 
prepared  by  the  shellac  process,  in  producing  thsBe  little 
pictures,  and  selected  his  tints  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  negatives.  To  amateurs  more  especially  is  the  use  of 
tinted  paper  to  be  recommended  where  the  negatireB 
happen  to  be  som'^what  hard  and  the  high  lights  otherwise 
too  glaring  and  chalky.  In  employing  the  carbon  i^rooesB 
it  must  be  the  transfer  paper  that  is  tinted.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  tint  employed  must  never  be  deep,  and  care  in 
mounting  and  framing  must  be  exercised,  so  as  to  heighten, 
and  not  degrade,  the  result.  In  the  case  of  indifferent  nega- 
tives, much  more  pleasing  pictures  may  be  secured  by  such 
a  method  of  printing  than  by  having  recourse  to  perfectly 
white  paper  in  making  the  prints. 

The  Planet  Valcan. — Photo-astronomers,  having  been 
called  npou  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  globe 
to  adduce  testimony  for  or  against  the  presence  of  a  new 
planet,  which  has  already  received  the  name  of  Vulcan,  seem 
to  have  afforded  negative  evidence.  For  some  time  past  the 
existence  of  Yuloan,  a  planet  supposed  to  revolve  around  the 
sun,  inside  Mercury,  has  been  aiscussed,  and  in  France  a 
good  deal  of  credence  has  been  felt  on  the  subject.  The 
eminent  French  astronomer,  M.  Janssen,  has  for  months 
past  been  watching  for  the  expected  planet,  and  arranged 
his  automaton  revolver  photographique  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing proofii  of  its  existence.  Mtirks  of  one  kind  and  another 
have  been  found  to  appear  upon  the  sun's  disc,  which 
French  astronomers  avowed  were  not  spots^  but  a  recurrence 
of  this  planet,  and  as  it  was  aaserted  that  on  the  22nd 
of  March  the  planet  would  again  make  its  appearance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  photo-astronomers  of  all 
nations  were  asked  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  take  as 
many  photographs  of  the  solar  orb  on  that  day  as  possible. 
Sir  Greorge  Airey,  the  Astronomer- Royal,  as  the  British 
representative  of  men  of  science  in  this  country,  particularly 
urged  that  the  request  of  oui  French  brethren  should  be 
complied  with ;  hue  the  22nd  has  come  and  gone  without 
anyone  having  observed  the  long-looked-for  planet.  We 
fear,  therefore,  that  its  existence  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
sanguine  imagination  of  our  Fiench  confi^res,  and  that  we 
mudt  still  be  content  to  number  Valcan  among  other  well- 
known  myths.  Whether  the  phenomenon  that  has  been 
taken  for  it  is  an  ordinary  spot  on  the  solar  disc  is,  however, 
another  matter;  but  it  is  one  which  will  doubtless  very 
speedily  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  photo-astrouomy.  In  fact, 
in  the  branch  of  science  appercaining  to  the  study  of  our 
heavens,  the  help  of  the  camera  is  now  almost  indispensable. 
Optical  observations  may  do  much  in  confirming  or  recon- 
noitring; but  for  adiucing  absolute  proofs  of  this  or  that 
phenomenon  there  is  nothing  like  the  sensitive  plate.  All 
recent  study  of  the  sun,  of  its  photosphere,  its  corona,  and 
protuberances,  has  been  rendered  more  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy by  the  aid  of  the  camera,  which  has  peimitted 
re«earches  such  as  could  not  have  been  conductea  without 
its  aid.  The  establishment  by  the  French  Government  of  a 
photo-astronomical  ob.servatory  at  Meudou,  to  which  we 
recently  referred,  in  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanted, 
of  the  great  value  of  photo-astronomj. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

TkB    DbT-PLATB     COKPBTITIOM     IM      PaBIB — AWAED    TO    M. 

Chardon  for  ah  Emqlsiom  Pboobsb— >Thb  Suvbe  Bath 
oonbidbbbd  thb  Soubob  or  Failubbs  im  Pbaotiob  :  Its 

SUPFBBSSIOM — M.  BOIVINB   FoBMaLJI  AMD    PBOOBiiS— BuB- 
TBBB   UN  AlBUMBBIBBD    PaPBE — AdDITIOM  Of   AlCKOBlA  TO 

THB  FiziNO  Bath. 
In  the  cottrse  of  the  year  1876  the  French  Photographic 
Sooietj   inatituted  a  competition  among  photof rapners 
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for  the  best  dry  collodion  process  uniting  rapidity  with 
all  the  other  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  gwxi  cliche.  The 
author  who  obtained  the  prize  was  to  give  the  descriptioD 
of  it  in  every  particular,  so  that  the  method  mis^ht 
subsequently  be  given  to  the  public.  The  competitioo 
closed  in  December  last,  and  the  result  of  the  jury  was 
made  known  in  Paris  last  Friday  evening.  Only  three 
competitors  presented  themselves.  Their  processes  were 
put  to  a  practical  test,  at  the  end  of  which  only  one  was 
found  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  programme.  The 
method  was  one  proposed  by  M.  Alfred  Chardon.  On 
the  same  evening,  after  the  report  of  the  jury  had  been 
read,  the  successful  competitor  gave  an  account  of  the 
process,  and  demonstrated  the  working  of  it  before  the 
members  of  the  Society.  As  M.  Chardon  himself  admits, 
the  process  has  nothing  new  in  it  actually.  The  improve- 
ments he  has  effected  consist  in  defining  the  proper 
proportions  of  ingredients  to  be  employed,  in  the  happy 
application  of  the  reactions  produced,  and  in  the  singular 
care  that  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  various 
compounds.  Without  entering  mto  details,  which  will  be 
found  in  exlenw  m  the  report  that  is  to  be  published 
lihorilyrrmay  say  fliaf^iBf  miethod  in  question  is  based 
upon  the  employment  of  an  emulsibtr  which  is  dried  after 
it  has  been  prepared,  being  re-dissolved  at  any  time 
when  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  the  preparation  of 
plates.  This  emulsion  contains  bromide  of  ammonium, 
bromide  of  cadmium,  a  bromide  of  zinc,  and,  after  having 
been  sensitized,  it  is  freed  from  all  excess  of  silver. 
The  different  manipulations  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  two  collodions  that  are  mixed  at  a  certain  moment, 
the  dissolution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  its  addition  to 
the  collodion,  the  process  of  drying,  and  the  second 
solving  of  the  emulsion — all  these  are  a  little  complicated ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  lb 
no  preparing  of  a  preservative  of  any  sort,  this  being 
altogether  suppressed  in  M.  Boivin's  method.  The  expo- 
sure necessary  is  but  twice  that  necessary  in  the  case  of 
wet  plates.  The  development  is  alkaline  (carbonate  of 
soda  and  bromide),  with  pyrogallic  acid  to  finish  with. 
In  a  little  while  I  hope  to  send  your  readers  full  details. 

The  success  of  M.  Chardon  will,  necessarilv,  pro- 
duce in  this  country  a  disposition  in  favour  of  emul- 
sions, which  till  now,  has  had  but  few  disciples  here.  M. 
Boivin,  whose  name,  I  am  sure,  is  familiar  with  the 
readers  of  the  Photo«raphig  News,  and  who  is  one  of 
my  own  collaborateurs,  has  been  for  some  time  past 
one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  for  the  suppression 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  He  attributes  to  the  latter 
(not  without  reason)  the  greater  part  of  the  accidents  and 
failures  which  happen  in  everyday  practice.  He  has  recently 
sent  me  a  description  of  the  emaUion  process  which  he 
now  employs  both  for  wet  and  dry  work  with  equal  suc- 
cess. The  collodion  is  compounded  in  the  following 
manner: — 

Water*         60  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol         40  to  60        „ 

Pyroxyline,    prepared  at  a 

high  temperature        ...  1*50  grammes 

Bromide  of  zinc  or  ammonium  1*50 

Bromide  of  uranium 1  *50 

Chloride  of  barium 0*10 

The  collodion,  after  standing  for  some  time,  is  filtered 
and  poured  into  a  bottle  containing  four  grammes  of  white 
fused  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and 
alcohol  The  bromide  of  silver  formed  thus,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  excess  of  silver,  is  much  more  sensitive  than 
when  it  is  formed  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  bromide. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  taking 
care  to  shake  it  up  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  filtered 
throueh  cotton  wool.  The  bottle  containing  the  emulsion 
must  be  preserved  in  the  dark.  Before  usmg  it  should  be 
shaken  up,  and  then  permitted  to  stand  for  ten  minutes. 

•  No  tUk«  is  BtatfOBtd.— Bd.  F  jr.  ^ 


The  emulsion  collodion  must  be  poured  upon  the  plate 
in  a  rather  more  liberal  manner  than  is  the  case  with 
ordinary  collodion,  and  the  glass  should  be  kept  a  little 
longer  in  its  horizontal  position.  When  the  film  has  weU 
set,  the  plate  is  plunged  into  a  bath  of  rain-WAter,  and 
when  taken  out,  it  is  rinsed  by  the  aid  of  a  wash-bottle. 
If  you  are  not  going  to  use  the  plate  at  once,  it  is  treated 
with  an  organic  preservative,  and  allowed  to  dry. 

In  order  to  develop,  M.  Boivin  pours  into  a  quarter* 
plate  bath  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  plate,  and  adds 
to  it  three  drops  of  ammonia,  and  five  drops  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  The  plate  le 
plunged  into  this  bath  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  and  then 
five  drops  of  pyrogallic  acid  are  added  (10  parts  of  aeid 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  alcohol),  the  liquid  agitated,  and 
the  plate  again  treated.  The  image  appears  after  the 
plate  has  remained  immersed  for  a  little  while ;  first  of 
all  tl\e  pictures  appears  by  refiection,  tben  disappears, 
and  afterwards  is  seen  as  a  transparency. 

In  warm  weather,  and  when  the  exposure  is  long,  it  is 
necessary  to  augment  the  amount  of  bromide  added ;  it  is 
diminished,  on  the  other  hand,  in  winter,  and  when  the 
exposure  is  short.  According  to  M.  Boivin,  the  bromide 
plays  here  the  same  rdle  as  acetic  acid  in  the  ordinary 
developer.  The  ammonia  is  the  active  agent,  while  the 
pyrogallic  acid  is  simply  the  reducer. 

If  the  image  has  a  tendency  to  become  fogged,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  few  drops  of  the  bromide  solution  ;  if 
details  are  wanting,  then  some  more  pyrogallic  acid  is 
added.  When  the  image  is  perfect  seen  as  a  transparenoy , 
but  a  little  weak,  it  is  well  washed  first  of  all  in  pure  water 
acidulated  with  a  little  acetic  acid  to  remove  all  tmce  of 
alkalinity,  and  finally  it  is  intensified  with  pyrogallic  and 
silver,  finally  the  image  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

In  general,  the  formulae  given  are  only  employed  by 
M.  Boivin  when  working  with  wet  plates,  the  silver 
bath  and  its  attendant  inconveniences  being  in  this  way 
obviated.  But  in  the  case  of  dry  plates,  the  first  part  of 
the  preparations  being  capable  of  being  made  m  the 
studio,  he  prefers  to  employ  the  same  collodion  as  above, 
sensitized  in  a  silver  bath  of  fifteen  per  cent,  strength, 
with  0*50  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  He  proceeds 
then  as  in  the  case  of  an  emulsion,  except  that  after 
washing  the  plate  he  passes  over  the  film  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the 
latter  in  1,000  parts  of  water.  Another  nnsing  with 
water  succeeds,  and  then  the  preservative  is  applied.  The 
rapidity  in  this  case  is  greater  than  with  the  emulsion,  and 
the  cliche  are  finer. 

Apropos  of  the  means  indicated  by  M.  Andres  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  blisters  in  albumenized  paper  during 
the  last  washings  (a  method  of  which  I  made  mention  in 
my  last  letter).  I  may  refer  to  another,  which  is  more 
simple  still,  and  which  is  made  use  of  by  some  of  the  best 
known  of  our  portraitists — MM.  Walery,  Nadar,  Disder^, 
Lumi^re,  of  Lyons,  kc.  It  is  as  follows:— The  fixing 
bath  is  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  per  cent  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  there  are  added  five  grammes  of  hquid 
ammonia  per  litre.  The  manipulations  are  precisely  the 
same  as  usual,  and  the  results  are  excellent.  Nevertheless 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  final  tint  of  the  prints  must  be 
changed  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  a  matter  that  renders 
some  modification  of  the  toning  bath  necessary. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


PORTRAITS  IN  WATCH  GLASSES. 

A  PoaTaA.1T  which  is  acqairing  considerable  vogae  in  the 
United  Sutes  at  present  is  described  in  Anthony's  Pkoto^ 
graphic  Bulletin  as  follows : — 

"  Take  an  unmonnted  rather  strong  print,  and  trim  the 
same  somewhat  smaller  than  the  convex  glass  to  be  used ; 
wet  it  thoroughly  in  dean  water,  and  then  lay  it  face  up  on 
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a  ahMt  of  glua,  blotting  off  the  mter  ;  theo  brnih  ovei  it  * 
Stiff  pMto,  iDAde  out  of  gnin  tragkoanth,  and  applj  <ha  Mma 
alio  on  tixa  iiuido  of  the  oodtsi  glats,  whioh  OQght  to  be 
oarefnlly  cleaned  with  amiaoiiia  ;  then  iiy  tbe  priat  oa  the 
glaM,  and  od  tbe  tcp  of  the  p-int  a  piece  of  itnoolb,  tough 
paper,  and  rab  onC  alt  the  p  ute  and  air-bubblea  wicb  an 
iTor;  at  bone  piper-folder,  tbu  nppei  edge  of  wbioh  mutt 
be  onrved  correaponding  with  thii  ibape  of  theoonret  glaw ; 
tbs  edge  mmt  alw  be  >barp  aad  smooth.  Alwaji  work  fiom 
tbs  oeotie,  using  iligbt  prepare,  an-l  frequeollj  change  the 
■mooth  paper  ou  tbe  bicb,  which  iL-tvai  to  protect  the  p'int 
from  getting  scratched  and  torn.  AfiiT  the  print  is  per^icll  j 
rooanted  withoat  showing  eitbar  wcinklea  or  blisters,  let 
it  dry  tboroughlj.  bat  spoataDeoosly.  Then  grind  the 
paper  a  little  with  fine  sand  paper,  and  imnierse  it  in  a 
■mall  tin  pan  coatainiog  nolten  spermaceti  fa  good  plan 
is  to  bavs  tbe  pan  tilted  into  another  pan  holdiae  a  water 
bath,  in  order  to  just  keep  the  spermaceti  in  •  molteo  oon- 
ditioD  withoat  heating  it  too  mach,  in  whiah  case  it  would 
affeot  the  albumen  of  the  print,  tarning  it  into  a  nastf 
jellow  that  will  spoil  it  entirelj).  It  wHl  onlj  take  from 
ted  to  twenty  micutn  to  make  the  print  perfectly  trans- 
parent i  then  take  it  ont  of  the  spermaceti  aod  let  it  cool 
off,  and  with  a  coarse  rag  rob  off  all  the  sarplui  spermaoeti, 
laying  the  glass  on  a  small  cushion' to  aroid  breaking. 
Now  tbe  piotare  is  read^  for  painting.  All  white  drapery, 
SQcb  OS  collars,  lacns,  shirts,  tic.,  alio  tbe  corners  of  the  eyes, 
are  paintad  oa  tbe  back  of  the  photograph  with  flake  while ; 
jewnllei^,  lips,  eyes,  flowers,  aad  similar  things  are  also 
coloured  oa  the  picture  itself,  only  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
keep  exactly  to  the  ontUue'.  When  Ibis  part  of  tbe  coloor- 
ing  is  done,  take  a  second  oanrei  glass,  put  it  over  the 
photograph  oa  the  back  and  fasten  the  edgea  with  adheaire 
paper  ;  then  mix  the  flesh  colour,  and  oa  the  back  of  the 
Moond  glass  paiut  all  o*er  the  face ;  theu  paint  over  tbe 
hair,  to  make  it  the  lint  and  shade  deeired  ;  the  same  is  to 
be  done  with  tbe  drapery  and  all  other  parts  of  the  piotare. 
It  is  more  couTeoient  to  do  this  work  on  a  negative  retouch- 
iDf-frame,  in  order  to  preserve  tbe  ontlioea  Better.  When 
pamted,  back  with  cardboard. 

"  Mr.  Kiaus,  the  introdacer  of  these  pictures,  contends  that 
tbe  formalts  already  published,  basrd  on  bis  original  inven' 
tioD,  are  defeotire,  for  the  reason  that  oastor  oil  causes  the 
pictures  to  become  more  or  leM  opaque,  eapeciatlj  after  a 
few  mouths' keeping.  Spermsoati,  on  tbeother  hand,  will 
make  them  end  are  iadeflnitely." 


SoMB  three  or  foar  months  ago  I  had  tbe  pleaaara  of  a  visit 
at  Chalham  from  Mr.  Waroerke,  aud  in  the  ooniso  of  some 
experiments  with  his  tissue,  he  introduced  to  my  notioe  a 
method  of  giving  intouaity  to  a  negative  which,  as  far  as  i 
know,  baa  not  been  practised  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
ooantry,  but  which  to  my  mind  is  superior  to  any  that  I 
have  as  yet  tried,  including  the  ferro-cyaoide  of  lead 
intensifier.  Tbe  method  of  procedure  is  aa  follows  : — To  a 
saturated  rolutioa  of  copper  sulphate  is  added  a  sufficiency 
of  potassium  bromide;  and  when  L  saj  sufficieacy,  I  meaa 
a  quantity  which  is  capable  of  coururtiag  naarij  all  the 
copper  sulphate  into  potassium  bromide.  At  ordinary 
temperatuitis  an  oaoce  of  water  will  diasolve  one  hundred 
and  twenty  grains  of  copper  sulphate, f  It,  will,  therefore, 
be  necvasary  to  add  about  one  buudred  and  twenty-fire 
grains  of  [lotasaium  bromide  (dissolred  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water)  to  effect  total  deoomposioD.  The  fiaet  quantity 
il  immaterial,  but  the  dose  of  bromide  sboatd  nat  be  spared. 
Porsonally  I  prefer  to  use  at  once  a  sotntion  of  copper  bio* 
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mide,  by  decomposing  barium  bromide  with  copper  sulphate, 
or  by  acting  on  copper  oxide  with  hydro-bromic  acid.  In 
ibis  case  a  solatioDof  one  haadred  grains  of  the  salt  toeaob 
ounce  is  of  suEScieut  atreogth.  Saving  secured  a  solution 
of  oopper  bromide  in  one  of  these  ways,  tbe  developed  and 
flied  plate  ia  flooded  with  it,  and  allowed  to  aot  till  tbe 
grey  metallic  sitvar  becomes  of  a  white  appearanc*.  When 
this  is  obtained,  tbe  plate  is  «  ashed  nuaer  the  tap  till  the 
greeo  oolour  of  tbe  solution  no  longer  tinges  tbe  water,  and 
until  the  addition  of  ammonia  causes  no  diatiact  bine  colour 
in  tbe  wash  water.  After  arriving  at  this  point,  two  methods 
of  prooeoding  are  open.  The  plate  maybe  treated  with 
alkaline  pyro-gallate,  when  there  will  be  an  evident  gain 
in  intansitj.  So  far  as  this  the  method  of  intensiflcstion 
i*  similar  to  that  described  in  the  Brituh  Journal,  in  whioh 
oopper  chloride  is  employed  instead  of  the  bromide.  Instead 
of  giving  intensity  oj  the  alkaline  pyro-gallate,  another 
method  IS  open.  This  oonsists  in  flooding  tbe  bleached 
plate  with  a  strong  mlnlioQ  (say  of  one  hundred  grains  to 
the  ounoal  of  silver  nitrite.  An  intense  black  reanlts  ;  so 
deep  is  It,  that  iu  general  it  is  more  suitable  for  the 
intensitioation  of  line  engraving  negatives,  than  for  half-tone 
negatives.  With  an  emulsion  giving  a  thin  negative,  bow- 
evi^r,  it  is  iavaloabla. 

When  I  saw  the  action  of  this  intensifier,  I  was  pasaUd 
as  to  the  reaotion  that  took  place ;  and  fiuding  it  absolnlely 
impcasibie  to  get  a  satisfactory  analysis  from  tbe  deposit  on 
a  plate,   I  precipitated  silver,  and  treated  it  in  the  sane 


;b»  of  attention.     On  addition  of  tbe  copper  bromide 
the  following  reaction  was  observed : — 

1  eqaivalent  of  silver  +  I  equivalent  of  oopper  bromide 

fives  1  equivaleut  of  silver  bromide  +  1  equlvaleDt  of  snb- 
romide  of  oopper. 

&g  +  CnBr,  =r.  AgBr  +  CaBr. 

Un  exposore  to  the  light,  tbe  compound  darkened  leadilr, 
giving  secondary  evidence  the  silver  was  in  this  state.  In 
one  or  two  analjsea  I  thonght  I  had  found  that  the  otw 
aquivalent  of  bromine  from  the  copper  bromide  had  com- 
bined with  two  equivaleuls  of  metallic  silver ;  but  aventually 
I  found  that  invariably  when  tbe  reaction  wasoomplete.  tbe 
wholeof  metallic  silver  was  converted  into  bromide.  When 
tbe  above  oompoond  was  treated  with  silver  nitrate,  we 
have  a  remarkable  reaction.  The  aub-bromide  of  oopper 
oombinas  with  the  silver  nitrate  and  forms  silver  snb-bro- 
mide,  thus : — 

AgBr  -I-  CuBr  -f-  3  AQNo,  =  AgBr  -|-  Ag^r  +  Od(No,),. 
The  qoeetion  as  to  whether  sub- bromide  of  silver  was  really 
(omed,  or  whether  it  was  not  merely  bromide  with  I  atom 
of  deposited  silver,  was  at  first  diSonlt  to  answer ;  but  I 
think  I  have  satisfactorily  proved  the  presenoe  of  the  snb- 
bromide.  Had  there  been  metallic  silver  present,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  pass  a  spaik  from  a  Bubmkorff  coil 
through  the  oompound,  the  small  atoms  of  silver  would 
have  acted  aa  steps  by  which  it  oould  pass.  This  was 
proved  to  be  impossible,  and,  moreover,  the  ourreot  from 
a  strong  battvry  would  not  pass  through  the  compound 
even  when  heavily  compressed.  I  may  state  that  in  a  mere 
mixture  of  bromide  and  metallic  silver  the  spark  passed. 

When  treated  with  ammonia,  theoompound  split  up  into 
AgBr  and  metallic  Ag.  Nitric  aoid  was  also  able  to 
decompose  ths  Ag,Br,  as  was  potassium  cyanide.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  no  mixture  of  silver  bromide  and 
metallic  silver  would  give  the  jet  black  appearaucs  I  have 
indicated,  though  a  mixture  of  bine  oolour  of  tbe  anb- 
bromide  and  tbe  y-llow  of  the  bromide  would  do  sa  It 
iticeable  that  after  treating  the  supposed  Ag]F 


with  ammonia,  tbe  n 


^  silvB 


n  Spangles 


.luch  larger  than  the  original  particle*  of  metallic  silver. 
In  the  case  of  a  simple  mixture  of  the  bromide  and  metallic 
bItct,  I  do  not  thinV  Ihia  phenomenon  would  be  obaerrMl. 
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When  tha  iotetieity  ia  caDsed  by  the  application  oF  alka- 
line pTro-KRiUte  we  must  looh  far  a  diffeieat  reaation. 
Though  you  have  the  Bub-biomidB  of  copper  praieoc,  it  in 
■olable  in  ammaniB,  aa<I  can  all  b"  vubed  anav,  and  pio- 
bablr  ii,  if  thu  washing  be  ufTectlvel;  dons.  In  tbia  case 
tbx  iotonnity  is  gainwl  by  a  re-anani<em«Dt  of  the  aUini- 
of  allrHr,  for  there  ia  ooly  the  aainfl  amoniiC  of  silvei  prmeot 
to  bs  reduced  aa  Ibvra  was  origiaally  on  tha  n'-galive.  lu 
this  oaHs,  then,  we  hare  a  gaio  in  io^'niity  o>iniiH<l  hy  a 
physical  prooe«8  mora  than  by  a  obeolicftl.  Where  long 
wasting  of  tba  whiti;  compoand  is  raaorted  It),  1  am  not 
prepared  to  deny  IbU  putt  of  the  image  may  be  formed  of 
tnetalliccopper.  Foranatber  poial  to  which  I  wiah  to  call 
your  attuntioaiathis: — CuBi  iasaid  tobe  inaolnble  in  water, 

Jet  you  may  gc  oa  waahiag  the  bleached  precipitato  for 
aya,  aad  atill  yon  will  find  Irae"  nf  copper  bromide  in  the 
waah  water.  After  aome  trouble  I  have  fouod  that  the 
anb-broEuide  ia  lathor  unstable,  tending  to  pass  into  the 
bromide  and  metallic  copper,  thna : — 

2CaBr=:CiiBr,+  Ca. 
EreDtaally,  of  ooura«,  the  metallic  copper  ia  couTeiled  into 

piepuing  plates  on  which  to  lecnre  pbotographi  in 
e  method  has  been  adopted,  i-ubatitaliog 
'  the  bromida,  and  the  following  are  the 
pbeaomena  o?8N|E<^  i  'he  copper  chloride  bleaobea  tba 
lUutaUia  dilrer  oanhl  plate,  and  gradually  the  bleaching 
glTua  place  to  a  ro  Idy  tint,  and  this  probably  is  due  to  ibe 
leaccioa  indicated  above.  As  thia  ia  part  of  the  same. 
muthod,  already  indicated,  of  obtaining  intensit;,  it  woald 
follow  i.hat  tha  image  may  bo  partly  metallic  copp.'r,  aren 
before  treatiu'tut  with  alkaline  pyro-gatlB(«. 

To  Ur.  Warne'ke  belongs  all  cretllt  fur  bringing  thii 
method  of  inteaaificatioa  to  a  knowledge  of  the  aodiity,  lor 
bftd  he  kppt  bia  treaanre  to  himself,  as  ia  too  often  tha  ewe 
with  some  who  get  hold  of  "  a  good  thint;,"  1  Khoeld  not 
ha«e  had  the  satiafaction  of  referring  to  it  to-night.  Mr. 
Warnerhe  informs  me  that  he  found  the  treanure  iu  the 
pBoToaufBia  New8  amongst  some AnieriaaaaorreHpondeDi.'e. 
I  adriiM  everr  one  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  At  Chatham  we 
infinitely  prefer  any  proceea  of  intenaification  which  gives 
the  daaired  opacity  without  the  necsesity  of  oonrerting  the 
ailver  and  other  metal  into  ealphidee  My  experience  has 
shown  that  all  such  are  uoatable  to  a  greater  or  loia degree 


DRAWBACKS. 

BY  E.  DllNMORE." 


PiKDiNa  this  evening  we  hare  no  pajwr — in  biutting  phra- 
seology we  have  drawn  blank — I  will  try  to  supply  the 
hiatus  by  a  few  memoranda  that  may,  perhapi,  give  rise  to 
■ome  discusaion.  Uf  course,  this  paper  ig  prepared  under 
eonaiderHble  drawbacks — the  drawbnck  of  short  time  for 
consideration,  the  drawback  of  not  having  any  books  of 
reference,  the  drawback  of  having  nobody  olae'a  writings 
to  con  over  and  appropriate  under  a  oe*  title ;  and,  also, 
the  drawback  of  serving  it  printed  with  all  errors  that 
may  creep  into  such  a  rapidly -prepared  paper.  With  all 
these  drawbacks,  I  think  I  canaot  do  b«lter  than  entitle 
this  paper  *>  Drawbacks."  If  I  make  any  very  glaring 
errors,  I  must  ask  you  to  look  over  them. 

'i'he  first  little  matter  that  occura  to  my  mind  is  that  of  a 

Filao  for  curing  ths  reticulation  of  tha  collodion  film  when 
t  is  produced  by  solvents  eontaioing  too  much  water,  and 
which  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  photographic  literature 
of  the  day.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  Place  in  the  collodion  to 
be  cured  a  few  strips  of  dry  geUtine  ;  this  will  absorb  the 
water,  and  the  collo>lion  will  be  rendered  serviceable." 
How,  if  this  would  absorb  the  water,  no  donbt  the  plan 
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would  answer ;  but,  as  it  will  do  DO  sucb  thing,  then  ia  a 
considerable  drawback  to  its  general  adoption.  It  waa  a 
aimple  matter,  bo  I  tri^dit.  Several  months  passed  hy— Bo 
dlff^;reuce.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  save  and  ecoept 
the  getatiae  appeared  rather  more  opalescent  than  before, 
uo  alierarion  had  taki-n  place,  I  ad  led  a  fourth  part  of 
water  to  this  collodion  and  gelatine,  and  let  it  ataud  soma 
months  longer,  and  the  result  was  that  the  gelatine  had 
not  absorbed  any— or,  at  least,  sufficient — water  to  mak« 
Buy  appreciable  difference  to  the  bulk  ;  but  it  had  become 
a  pasty  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  What  cbangea 
bad  taken  place  I  am  unable  to  lay,  and  morelf  recortt  tha 
fact. 

The  permanency  of  ulver  prints  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  serioos  conBideration  with  photographers,  and 
any  plan  that  would  tenil  to  give  inoreaaed  permanenojr 
was,  and  is,  bailed  with  delight.  Some  nine  or  sixteaa 
years  ago  Mr.  Spiller  recommended  the  addition  of  am* 
moida  carbonate  to  the  hypo,  fixing  bath.  I  felt  toit 
chary  at  expressing  my  opiuion  on  the  matter,  having  had 
comparatively  small  ctperience,  iJthongh  I  had  mad«  a 
practice  of  adding  it  previous  to  Ur.  Spiller'a  recom- 
mendation, but  with  a  different  intention.  The  idea  waa 
that  hypo.  In  solutiou  was  apt  to  be  acid  and  detrimeutal 
to  the  prints  \  so  I  uaed  carbonate  of  soda,  or  ammonia, 
as  the  case  might  be,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  tbia 
acidity.  After  hearing  Mr.  Spiller'a  paper,  I  iuvariablr 
used  ths  ammonia,  and  with  groat  advantage  as  regarda 
permanency.  Some  proofs  then  prepared  have  remained 
as  bright  and  good  aa  ou  the  day  they  were  prepared. 
Uuriug  the  post  eighteen  mouths  I  have  nsed  as  muoh  aa 
too  hundredweight  oF  ammonia  carbonate,  and,  as  far  as 
the  matter  of  permaneacj,  with,  1  have  no  doubt,  good 
effects.  But  bi're  comes  the  drawback  :  it  waa  found  that 
when  the  proofs  so  fixed  were  washed  and  dried,  on  wr^nl 
examination  (I  say  "careful  examination,"  as  the  fault 
was  very  dilficult  to  detect),  a  peculiar  bloom  was  fonnd 
to  cover  the  whole  f.ice  of  the  negative  with  marks  and 
smears  of  a  dull  appearance  here  and  there.  Till  theaa 
proofs  were  mounted  the  fault  was  not  noticeable,  but  whan 
they  bad  been  mounted  these  dull  marks  were  very  groat 
eyesores,  and  necessitated  each  proof  being  rnbbed  ovor, 
the  daposit,  whatever  it  was,  being  removable  by  tbia 
IS.  Perhaps  SJms  gentleman  present  has  had  similar 
experience,  and  can  suggest  a  remedy;  for  the  present  I 
am  quite  unable  to  suggest  a  cure,  and  this  drawback  ia 
such  that  will  prevent  an  otherwise  useful  modifieatian  of 
the  fixing  bath  to  be  used  where  a  large  quantity  of  work 
has  to  be  got  throu)<h, 

'  ^ave  seen  cyanide  of  potassium  recommended  in  dHate 
:ion  for  cleaning  negatives  that  have  got  soiled  with 
silvcrstains  from  hard  work— small  particles  of  the  silvered 
albumen  adhering  to  the  dichd,  and  making  white  speckj. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  thst  the  remedy  will  be,  and 
is,  elficacions  ;  but  here  is  a  drawback,  unless  the  varniah 
of  the  negative  be  very  bard :  the  cyanide  is  apt  to  dissolve 
it  suHicienlly  to  altoek  the  negative  baueath,  and  utterif 
destroy  it.  Great  care  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  takea 
in  ascertaining  the  prol«ctive  power  of  the  varniah. 
Several  applications  uf  a  rather  strong  solution  are  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  iajnre  most  negatives.  This  plan, 
however,  used  with  extreme  caution,  is  undoubtedljr 
serviceable. 

'  course  there  arc  luany  other  drawbacks  to  processea 
that  have  beeu  recommended  for  the  benefit  of  photo- 
graphora,  but  time  is  too  short  to  permit  allusion  to  them  : 
therefore  I  will,  with  these  few  remarks,  conclude,  ana 
leave  them  for  discussion. 

Unc  little  matter  that  scaroely  comes  under  the  head  of 
"  drawbuoks"  is  the  possibility  of  developing  an  ordinary 
wet  plate  by  the  alkaliue  method.  In  mAing  a  few  expe- 
rimcnts  with  the  intention  of  uusiug  a  wet  plate  to  keep 
moist  and  sensitive,  1  gave  an  ordinary  senailiBed  film  a 
coating  of  albumen  and  glyeerine  in  the  proportion  of  one 
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ouooe  Meh  to  Iiklf-a-piDt  of  water.  Ur.  WiUUm  Bedford 
■nggeated  derelopmeat  witb  the  allcBliDS  metbod,  whioh  I 
owried  oat,  aod  found,  althoogh  the  negatiTe  leemed 
rftther  poorer  than  I  ahoiild  ha*e  liked,  it  oame  ont  rery 
fftirlj  wtiafactorj. 


LAND3CAPB  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  JOHK  PARKIR.* 
My  eartiMt  attetuptg  at  laadscApc  photogniphj  (and  it  Ja 
only  to  that  I  hare  given  anj  attciiliou)  were  witb  a  New- 
ton's camera,  eight  by  ten.  and  a  long  foooa  Kou'  leas  of 
three  inches  diameter.  The  aeaaitinng,  developing,  and 
elaariog  batba  were  all,  as  in  Newton's,  aaapeaded  below 
the  camera,  the  whole  thing  being  an  immeDHly  unwieldy 
affair,  to  carry  which  I  had  to'  atitiae  the  tripod  lega,  on 
which  it  was  auipended  by  atraps,  and  carried  by  the  ud 
of  a  friend,  exactly  in  tke  faaaioii  of  a  mason'a  hand- 
barrow,  or  a  miniatnre  wdan  ohair  of  bygone  daya.  The 
method  of  working  anob  a  oaoiera — apart  from  ita  onm- 
brooannea — proved  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  I  nect 
got  a  folding  camera— ifiortiiAfe  by  contrast  with  ita  prede- 
ceasor,  but  still  a  bulky  aod  troubleaome  affair,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  tent,  chemicals,  &c.,  makiog  such  an  amount 
of  impedinunta  as  to  rob  an  excoraion  of  all  its  plei 
Several  varieties  of  tent  and  aiiea  of  camera  w 
trived,  each  improving  lome  defect  in  its  predecessor,  and 
I  succeeded  io  getting  some  fair  work  ;  bnt  the  coat  and 
labour  far  exceeded  the  reeults,  and  were  it  no 
ardent  love  for  the  work,  and  an  insatiable  craving  after 
tbe  baautiea  of  nature,  I  would  have  p'r^'i  it  op  in  deapair. 
Dr.  TaopenOt'B  ooUodio-albumea  ^rmnla  for  dry  plates 
gave  me  the  first  relief.  I  tried  it,  sueoeeded — to  my 
own  satisAwtioD,  at  any  rate — and  discarded  my  tint  and 
wet  plates  for  years.  TaupenOt's  process  had  one  fault, 
however,  in  ita  great  liability  to  blistera ;  and  these  some- 
times sadly  annoyed  me,  though  I  took  every  precaution^ 
gave  a  preliminary  coating  of  dilute  albumen  to  the  plate, 
and  adopted  every  likely  suggestion  as  a  remedy  for  tbe 
evil.  Fortunately,  however,  the  bliaten  generally  dried 
flat,  so  as  not  materially,  if  at  all,  to  affect  the  printing 
qoalitiei  of  the  negative.  But  it  wassometimos  otherwise, 
aod  a  negative  which  at  first  promised  to  be  perfect 
would,  when  finished,  prove  useless. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  trj  a  modiSed 
oollodio-albuoien  process,  known  as  "  Dr.  Ryley'  " 
water  Process,"  and  on  plates  so  prepared  [  have  not 
known  the  annoyance  of  a  single  blister,  though 
first  tried  it  I  have  prepared  many  plates.  Indeed,  exeept 
a  few  experimental  bee r-and -albumen  plates,  I  hare  oon- 
fioed  myself  entirely,  for  dry  plaies,  to  the  "  Hot-watei 
Proceas"  ever  since;  for  my  oppoTtnnitie6  for  photo- 
graphic work  are  too  rare  to  permit  of  wasting  them  in 
experiments  in  untried  processes,  however  mncb  recom- 
mended, and  I  attribute  any  success  I  have  had  to  thin 
iliclda^  lo  ont  pnxxtt.  Where  the  object  is  to  take  gooi) 
negatives,  I  would  strongly  recommead  amateurs  to  do 
tbe  same,  uoless  they  have  plenty  of  leisure,  and  in  that 
case  there  is,  no  doubt,  great  pleasure  and  benefit  ii:i 
experimenting. 

But  first  lovet  are  strong,  and  so  I  retained  from  time 
to  time  to  my  wet  plates.  A  few  years  ago  I  contrived  n 
veiy  portable  and  convenient  box  tent,  which  gives  but 
little  reason  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  weight  or  bulk. 
It  is  saitable  for  plates  up  to  seven  by  nine  inches,  and, 
wheu  folded  up  for  carriage,  contains  a  water-tight  bath, 
ebonite  developing  tray  with  plate  glass  bottom,  and  a. 
stock  of  chemicals  sufficient  for  a  long  dnv's  work  ;  yet  it 
may  be  carried  in  one  band  for  a  long  diatsnee,  and  only 
meaaorea,  when  closed,  lifteeo  and  a  half  by  twelve  and  a 
half  by  six  and  a  half  lochei,  while  two  or  three  miautea 


nre  sufficient  t-o  erect  it  and  put  it  iu  working  order  on  ita 
own  tripod.  I  hare  taken  many  of  my  beat  wet-plate 
nSgativoB  with  this  tent.  I  confess  that  I  prefer  wet  mates 
to  dry  wherever  I  have  convenience  for  working  them ; 
aad,  wherever  the  view  I  wish  to  photograph  is  reasonably 
near  to  my  head-quarters  for  tbe  time  being,  1  employ  wet 
plates.  I  have,  how&ver,  alwaya  the  dry  to  fall  back  upon 
when  the  distance  is  considerable  or  the  time  for  prepara- 
limited.  or  where  the  smployment  of  the  wet  proceas 
would  interfere  with  the  pleaaare  or  liberty  of  any  friend 
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themselves,  and  many  good  pictures  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  them  when  the  wet  process  would  be  quite 
.aadmiasible. 

As  to  the  camera,  I  wonid  only  tar  that  no  one  should 
think  of  working  without  the  advantages  of  either 
a  swing  back  or  a  swing  front;  and  the  moUon  of  the 
back  or  front,  or  of  the  two  combined,  should  be  snob  aa 
to  give  the  means  of  adjusting  tbe  foons  not  onir  for 
different  distances  in  /ron(— aaob  aa  a  very  near  bit  of 
faregroond,  or  a  tall  spire,  &c. — but  for  different  dia- 
tances  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  side  of  a  street 
or  avenue,  kc.  Many  good  aabieots  wilt,  indeed,  present 
themselrea,  for  taking  whioh  satisfactorily  these  are  not  in 
the  least  necessary  ;  but,  on  tbe  other  hand,  without  suoli 
appliances  many  inviting  subjects  either  cannot  be  taken 
at  all,  or  taken  at  a  great  disadvantage,  readering  it  neoes- 
nary  to  have  some  portion  of  the  subject  on  which  much 
of  Its  interest  and  beauty  depends  either  left  out  altogether, 
or  quite  destroyed  for  want  of  true  focua.  I  also  always 
uarry  a  small  spirit  level ;  indeed,  I  have  one  fixed  on  the 
camera  by  a  screw  at  one  end,  on  which  it  pivota.  Thia  is 
laost  useful,  not  only  in  taking  buildinga,  but  in  working 
on  a  hill  aiJe,  where  the  eye  la  often  quite  at  fanlt  as  to 
horisontal  lines. 

Thus  much  for  the  negative ;  aad  in  anything  I  bare  to 
gay  as  to  printing  from  it  I  shall  limit  myself  entirely  to  a 
few  remarks  on  skies  and  cloud  effecla. 

The  rky  is  half  the  picture — aometimea,  indeed,  tbe 
"  better  half ;"  for  tbe  charm  of  the  original  of  which  tbe 
photograph  is  the  transcript  is  often  mainly  ia  tbe  sky  and 
in  the  aerial  penpeotive  which  it  gives.  Take  a  moorland 
view,  for  instance,  with  a  pool  of  mossy  water,  and  a  few 
rocka  and  feme  and  stunted  furse  for  a  foreground,  and 
a  bright  sky  with  fleeey  clouds  overhead,  stretching  away 
till  it  meets  the  distant  tiilla  that  bound  the  view.  What 
charm  there  often  ia  in  such  a  scene  1  and  how  beautiful 
tie  miniature  representation  of  it  as  we  see  it  on  the  screen 
of  the  camera!  But  print  from  a  negative  taken  from 
auch  a  scene,  and  how  disappointing  is  the  result!  Want- 
ing the  cloud  effecU  it  is  a  mere  oaricatare  of  the  landscape 
it  professes  to  portray ;  whereas  if  a  suitable  sky  be  skil- 
fully printed  in,  the  beauty  of  tbe  original  ia  restored,  and 
i;he  pleasurable  emotions  which  iiprodueedare  re-awakened 
18  we  took  on  tbe  faithful  reoroduction.  Such  a  scene  as 
1  liave  here  supposed  is,  inaeed.  more  dependent  on  the 
■ky  for  its  effect  than  one  presenting  greater  Tariety  of 
form,  and  subject,  and  boldness  of  outline.  But  every 
landscape  that  iuctudea  a  skyline  is  dependent  more 
less  on  cloud  effects  for  ita  beauty  ;  and  if  the  sky  be 
t  in  the  print  a  dead  blank,  the  picture  is  robbed  of  ita 
charm,  and  pbotoKraphy  ia  unjustly  held  Teaponaible  for  a 
defect  which  ought  to  be  charged  to  tbe  want  of  taste  in 
the  photographer.  Perhaps,  however,  witb  the  pro- 
(essiooal  the  price  which  the  photograph  will  bring  in  the 
market  has  something  to  do  witb  the  matter.  Yet  it  Is 
mncb  to  be  regretted  that  anything  shonld  induce  an 
artist  to  set  before  him  any  bnt  tbe  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence to  Btrire  after ;  and  I  believe  it  is  a  false  poUcy 
in  tbe  end,  for  the  beat  work  will  command  the  beat  price, 
and  give  the  aatiafaotion  of  an  honeat  endeavonr  after  the 
highest  attunable  leaolta. 

Cn  fie  eoHtmmd.) 
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PERSONAL  TUITION  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 
In  the  recent  discussion  in  our  pages  on  the  possibility  of 
"-pickhig^«kp**  the  carbon  process  without  speciBc  tuition , 
it  was,  we  think,  generally  agreed  that  lessons  of  some 
kind,  oral  or  written,  were  imperatively  necessary,  and 
that  where  it  was  available,  personal  tuition  was  an  advan- 
tage not  to  be  rejected.  The  fact  that  in  photography 
there  have  been  hitherto  but  few  apprenticeships,  few  pro- 
fessors and  pupils — that,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  those  prac- 
tising the  art,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  have  **  picked 
it  up,"  aided  by  manuals,  journals,  and  societies,  with  the 
occasional  personal  aid  of  some  friendly  practitioner — 
has  naturally  engendered  in  the  minds  of  photographers 
generally  a  notion  that  all  things  pertaining  to  photo- 
graphy should  be  subject  to  like  conditions.  New 
processes  or  new  methods  and  improvements  have 
oeen  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  have  been 
adopted  without  trouble.  Something  less  than  twenty 
years  ago  the  alkaline  gold  toning  solution  was  introduced 
to  supersede  the  old  hypo  toning  bath.  The  conditions 
were  in  many  respects  novel,  but  photographers  mastered 
them  by  the  aid  the  journals  afforded.  So  with  the  aban- 
donment of  pyro,  and  t^e  substitution  of  iron  salts,  for 
development.  So  with  various  dry  processes.  Hence  it 
is  not  unnatural,  when  a  new  system  of  printing  is  intro- 
duced into  photography,  that  those  photographers  disposed 
to  try  it  should  expect.  <after  a  little  effort,  to  master  it  with- 
out tuition,  picking  it  up  as  they  had  other  novelties.  But 
carbon  printing  is  a  change  of  such  a  radical  kind,  and  for  its 
successful  commercial  practice  requiring  such  a  revolution 
in  the  system  of  working  that  experience  in  silver  print- 
ing, instead  of  being  an  aid,  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
found  an  impediment  to  facility  and  success.  Men  of 
patience  and  skill  have  '*  picked  up  "  the  process,  of  course, 
without  tuition,  but  as  success  depends  much  upon  expe- 
rience in  methods  of  working,  much  time  and  patience  are 
wasted  in  any  unaided  attempt  so  to  **  pick  up  a  mastery 
of  the  new  method. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  tuition  by  a  capable  prac- 
titioner very  materially  shortens  the  road  to  success ;  but 
it  has  so  happened  that  just  at  the  period  when  profes- 
sional photographers  are  beginning  to  be  keenly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  carbon  as  removing  the  stigma  of  insta- 
bility under  which  their  art  rests,  the  barrier,  in  the  shape 
of  a  thirty.pound  licence  fee,  stares  them  more  prominently 
in  the  face,  with  the  still  more  prohibitory,  although  not 
unnatural,  condition  that  instructions  will  be  given  ^o 
licensees  only.  Many  photographers  aiming  at  straight- 
forward fair  dealing,  recognizing  in  the  thirty-pound 
charge  for  a  licence  only  a  legitimate  remuneration  for 
time  and  skill  expended  in  working  a  process  out,  and 
placing  it  in  a  practical  and  working  form  before  photo- 


graphers, do  not  object  to  pay  the  fee  itself,  but  for  one 
serious  misgiving.  They  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  they 
shall  be  successful  in  working  the  process,  about  which  an 
air  of  secresy  and  exclusiveness  has  very  unnecessarily 
tieen  thrown  of  late.  The  payment  of  the  licence  fee 
being  of  course  a  preliminary  1o  the  receipt  of  lessons  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  no  certainty  could  be  gained 
in  advance.  Our  pages,  it  is  true,  have  teemed  of  late 
with  communications  from  gentlemen  of  skill  who  have 
been  successful,  and  who,  being  licensees,  are  familiar  with 
all  the  arcana  supposed  to  be  so  carefully  guarded  ;  bat 
still  doubts  have  prevailed. 

Tuition  and  practical  demonstration  easy  of  aceeas, 
moderate  in  cost,  and  from  a  trustworthy  teacher,  were 
manifestly  the  wants  of  the  day,  in  relation  to  carbon 
printing.  And  these  wants  may  now  readily  be  satisfied. 
The  thoroughly  trustworthy  teacher  is  the  first  requisite. 
1  About  his  ability  and  experience  there  should  be  no  doubt 
'  or  question ;  and  his  ability  should  be  avouched  by  his 
work.  We  believe  that  we  hazard  nothing  in  remarking 
that  Mr.  Higginson,  of  South  port,  is  the  most  successfu 
carbon  worker  of  the  day.  His  praise  is  in  all  the  studios 
where  carbon  is  known.  His  work,  of  which  we  have  seen 
much,  is  superb  in  its  excellence ;  it  is.  indeed,  literally 
faultless.  Ihus  much  we  can  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge. Of  the  varied  improvements  he  nas  introduced 
in  the  practice  of  carbon  printing,  of  his  personal  skill, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  system,  we  have  heard  much 
from  various  visitors  to  his  establishment.  One  enthu- 
siastic Lam ber typist,  whom  Mr.  Higginson  had  redeemed 
from  the  Slough  of  Despond,  declares  that  Mr.  Higginson 
is  as  much  in  advance  of  Mons.  Lambert,  as  the  latter 
was  in  advance  of  all  other  carbon  workers.  Another 
visitor  assures  us  that  the  statement  was  literally  true 
that  Mr.  Higginson  could  produce  a  larger  number  of 
perfect  double-printed  chromotypes  in  the  same  time, 
than  a  skilled  silver  printer  could  produce  ordinary  albu- 
menized  prints.  Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen 
the  challenge  to  the  best  silver  printer,  issued  some  time 
ago  by  Mr.  Higginson,  and  are  familiar  with  his  an- 
nouncements that  he  is  prepared  to  give  lessons  and 
demonstrations,  in  which  he  will  show  that  carbon  print- 
ing for  ordinary  small  work  in  portrait  studios  is  easier 
and  more  certain  than  silver  printing.  This  announce- 
ment was  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  general 
interest,  however,  by  the  limitation  that  these  lessons  and 
demonstrations  were  for  licencees  only.  Instead  of  bei'^g 
able  to  acquire  the  assurance  which  such  demonstrations 
would  bring,  as  an  inducement  and  encouragement  to 
pay  the  requisite  sum  for  a  licence  to  practise,  it  was 
only  attainable  after  the  thirty  pounds  had  been  disbursed. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce,  however,  that  this 
limitation  will  no  longer  exist.  Mr.  Higginson  has  re- 
solved that  his  lessons  and  demonstrations  shall  be  aooes  • 
sible  to  photographers  generally,  whether  Lambertype 
licencees  or  not.  The  noo-licencee,  the  Autotype  licencee, 
and  the  Lambertype  licencee,  will  in  his  lessons  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  For  a  moderate  honorarium  all  will 
be  taught  every  detail  of  every  process.  It  rests,  then, 
with  the  pupil  as  to  what  course  he  will  take.  Having 
acquired  practical  knowledge  of  the  processes,  and  sk  ill  in 
working  them,  he  can  make  his  election  as  to  which  licence 
he  will  obtain.  He  may  rest  assured,  apparently,  that 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  become  defendant  in  a  Chancery 
suit,  some  licence  will  be  required.  And  if  he  be  a  reason- 
able man  he  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
high  state  of  practical  perfection  to  which  the  process  has 
been  brought  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of  a  patent 
which  has  given  some  one  a  sufficient  interest  in  culti- 
vating the  process,  and  overcoming  those  difficulties  which 
few.  without  a  special  and  pecuniary  interest,  would  have 
had  the  time  or  patience  to  work  out  and  overcome.  The 
process,  as  the  photographer  may  now  acquire  it, 
[  as  compared  with  its  crude  idea  in  an  unprotected  and  un- 
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is  as  a  fur  garden  compared  with  i 
Uad  or  moor.  And  the  taoaej  value  o 
I  would  probably  bear  the  aama  relation. 


THE  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH, 
In  a  letter  on  anotbar  page,  Mr.  Thomaa  calls  attention 
ft  Bomewhat  important  oniasiou  in  the  recent  discussions 
kt  the  Pholographic  Societj  in  relation  to  deCectB  of  the 
Bilrer  batb.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Yoric,  no  one 
taking  part  in  the  diaciissiou  brou'^ht  ei»m|)!eH  of  the 
defects  which  were  apoken  of  in  general  torma  aa  "  spots  " 
ftnd  "pinholes,''  as  thongh  these  defects  were  alvays 
Specific  in  character:  whilst  in  point  of  fact,  although 
aimilnr,  the;  vary,  and  it  ia  probable  that  on  careful  ex- 
amiuatioa  each  special  cause  will  be  followed  by  a  distinct 
character  of  defect.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
illustrative  aegativea  brought  by  Mr.  York  to  the  last 
meeting.  Mr.  York  fouail,  oddly  enough,  that  a  sulphate 
adiled  directly  to  the  bath  did  not  produca  the  pinlioles 
which  were  supposed  to  result  from  the  presence  of 
sulphate  of  silver.  The  negatives  in  question  are  i 
before  us,  and  are  qaite  free  front  piubotes  ;  but  they 
ohiracterizflii  by  another  defect,  to  ivhich  Mr.  York  in  his 
remarks  referred  ai  reinr>ve  1  by  the  addition  of  nitral 
baryta.  This  defect  consiits  in  streaks  and  zigzag  ii 
or  mirkinga  like  a  "  vatered"  silk.  And  such  streaks  aod 
Doarkiags  were  amongst  the  defects  which  Dr.  Vogel  found 
fts,  together  with  pinholes,  amongst  the  results  of  sulphate 
of  silver  when  he  first  proposed  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
baryta  as  a  remedy. 

If  all  the  forms  of  pinholes  and  other  defects  ware  pro- 
duced direct  by  artiHcial  means,  and  a  careful  ecamloatiot 
made  of  their  appearance  and  character,  it  is  probable,  we 
think  that  they  would  be  found  aulSciently  special  to 
&tfor(i  a  future  guide  as  to  their  source  and  origin. 


MILITARY  PHOTOGRAPaY. 
FbOh  the  Amii/  Eslimalea  we  learn  that  a  larger  expendi- 
ture  than   usual   will  be   made    this   year  upon   matters 
phitographic.      The  tield  photographic  equipment   which 
will  form  part  of  any  future  army  haj   now   been  com- 

eletet/  organised  by  C4ptain  Abney,  RK.,  F.R.S.,  who 
as  bad  cBiirge  of  the  same,  as  aldo  of  the  instruction  of 
the  officers  and  non-com  mi  Bsioned  officers  entrusted  with 

Eb'ito^raphic  duties,  diiriug  the  pMt  five  years,  at  Ubatham. 
aptiLin  Abney,  after  having  established  both  cheniical  and 
photogriij>bic  schools  of  instruction  at  Chatham,  now  leaves 
that  atatiiin,  his  term  of  staff  service   having  expired,  and 

?r»ceeds  to  South  Keuaington,  where  he  has  been  appointed 
napector  of  Science  Schools. 

UjiptaiQ  \bney  iasucceededat  Chatham  by  Lieut,  Darwin, 
K.Ei.,  Bon  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Diirwio,  and   himself  a 

Eantlemaa  who  has  already  made  his  mark  in  acieuce, 
ieut.  Darwin  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  photo- 
graphic operations  at  oue  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  atatious 
t-wo  years  ago,  and  acquitted  himself  of  the  redpoQsible 
duty  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  So  far  us  photography 
IB  concei'iied,  be  i-<,  we  balieve,  one  of  Captain  Abuey's 
pupitf),  and  consequently  well  fitted  to  carry  on  the  work 
on  which  the  latter  has  been  for  some  lime  occupied. 

The  lield  photographic  equipment,  aa  orgaoiied  at  Chat- 
bam,  id  now  a  very  complete  affair.  A  waggon  fitted  with 
every  couveniencf,  ami  carrying  the  necessary  apparatus 
tad  chemicals,  forma  the  head -quarters  of  the  photographic 
rtaff,  who  are,  however,  provided  with  the  means  of  work- 
ing when  this  comfortable  conveyance  caooot  be  resorted 
to.  The  last,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  important  addi- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  the  equipment  in,  we  are  glad 
to  bear,  Warnerke's  negative  tissue,  and  that  gentleman's 
iageuious  dark  slide,  which  will  be  invaluable  for  iec»n- 
iMtManc*  work.  A  better  testimony,  we  think,  of  the  prtic- 
tioal  vJue  oE  this  material  could  hardly  be  afforded,  and 
e  heartily  congrdtuUte  the  hard-working  experimentalist 


we  heartily  congrd 
on  bis  deMrrea  au 


AN  BMUI^ION  PROCESS. 

BV  CAPT.  ADHGT,  F.H.S. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers  that 
I  should  give  an  acconnt  of  a  method  of  making  a  rapid 
emulsion,  and  which  also  posHeases  unusual  delicacy.  I 
was  led  to  it  in  prosecuting  researches  on  the  photo- 
graphy of  the  ultra-rod  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  have 
fouud  it  sensitive  to  these  rays,  thougli  owing  to  the  pre- 
sent want  of  Bunshiae  I  have  been  unable  te  arrive  at  any 
definite  idea  of  its  value  compared  with  other  emnlaions 
containing  organic  salts  that  I  have  previously  used.  My 
friend  Mr.  H.  Berkeley  has  worked  with  it,  and  reports 
favourably  of  it ;  and  Mr.  VVarnerke,  to  whom  I  gave  the 
formula,  I  believe  has  found  it  efticieut. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparation  :— Sixteen 
grains  of  ordinary  cotton  (not  high  temperalurt  cotton) 
are  dissolved  in  six  drachma  of  ether  and  four  drachma  of 
alcohol,  both  being  as  faraa  possible  free  from  water.  In 
each  ounce  of  collodion  twenty  grains  of  zinc  bromide  ara 
dir-solved,  and  fourteen  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  also 
added.  For  each  ounce  of  the  above,  one  grain  of  dried 
albumen  is  taken  and  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  to  whiob 
a  little  ammonia  has  been  added  to  aid  solution.  The  collo- 
dion is  poured  into  a  glass  jar,  and  the  albumen  added 
little  by  little — stirring  the  whole  time.  This  forma  ■ 
sort  of  emulsion  of  albumen  in  the  collodion. 

Mr.  Berkeley  proceeds  in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
lie  adds  the  cotton  to  the  ether,  then  adds  the  albumen, 
and  finally  adds  the  amount  of  sine  bromide  in  the  neoes- 
sary  alcohol.  This  is  a  very  effective  method  of  proceeding, 
but  the  former  answers  aa  well. 

Enough  silver  nitrate  is  then  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
(quantity  of  water,  and  alcohol  added  to  it,  and  the  emul- 
sion formed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  amoaal  of  silver 
nitrate  to  be  added  ia  fixed  by  the  fact  that  there  sfiouid 
not  be  less  than  two  grains  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  into  silver  bromide, 
and  the  albumen  into  silver  albuminate.  This  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  calculation  checked  by  a  trial  of  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  albumen— practically, 
about  tbirty-siz  grains  will  be  found  aufflcient  for  the 
above  amount  of  bromide  and  albumen. 

The  emulsion  ia  nest  poured  into  a  dish  and  allowed  to 
set  firmly.  'I'hia  I  encourage  by  moving  the  liquid  in  tha 
dish  by  means  of  a  stirring  rod.  When  the  mass  ii^ 
capable  of  being  broken  up  into  small  coherent  lumps  of 
the  consistency  of  thick  jelly,  the  washing  commences. 
This  I  effect  first  in  the  dish  by  covering  the  pellicle  with 
distilled  water,  and  allowing  it  to  aoak  for  about  five  or 
six  minutes,  it  is  then  transferred  to  a  glass  beaker,  and 
washed  with  constant  changes  of  water  for  about  two 
hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  washings 
should  only  give  a  very  slight  milkiness  when  tested  for 
silver  with  hydrochloric  acid,  I  cousidei  the  washing 
complete  when  the  wash  water  to  which  the  acid  has  been 
added  appears  of  a  turbidity  equal  to  that  shown  by  dis- 
solving one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  sodium  chloride  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  then  adding  silver  in  water  to  it. 
When  in  this  state  the  pellicle  is  dried  in  a  water  oven, 
taking  care  previously  to  get  rid  of  all  excess  of  water  by 
squeezing  it  between  folds  of  pure  blotting-paper.  This 
operation  takes  about  three-quarters  of  au  hour,  and  to 
'"'  when  the  pellicle  is  sulticiently  desiccated  it  is  as  well 
and  then  to  take  a  small  piece  of  the  emulsion  from  the 
1,  press  it  on  blotting-paper ;  when  no  stain  of  moist- 
is  shown,  L  consider  it  autHcieutlv  dried.  I  may 
remark,  that  in  my  experience  excessive  aesiccation  of  any 
pellicle  seems  to  destroy  the  qualities  of  the  resulting 
emulsion. 

The  pellicle  ia  next  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  ether  and 

alcohol,  allowing  eight  grains  of  cotton  for  each  ounce  of 

combined  solvents.     This  may  not  b«  suHicient,  bat  I 

consider  it  better  to  add  too  little  than  too  nmcb  of  them 

first.  The  aIi;obolma<r  be  of  strength  equal  to  -812,  and 
the  ether  of  -720  j  both  of  tium  awy  be  meUtflated,  thoi 
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Un  coating  a  plat«  nitb  thii  emuUioa,  aad  si 
the  film  be  ezamined  ogaiiut  a  gtis-flame,  the  aoloar  will  be 
Men  to  be  Tery  renMrkable.  The  flame  will  appear  of  a 
greeniBh-blae  tint,  not  ia  the  lemt  white,  but  rather  of  the 
colour  that  woold  be  observed  were  the  glass  coated  with 
ft  fine  film  of  tilrer.  The  difFereoce  between  thi»  emol- 
■ion  and  the  ordin&ry  Irind  ia  very  marked ;  with  a  film  of 
Hm  laltor  the  flame  appears  of  a  red  orange. 

The  exposure  Deoeuarf  to  give  the  plates  is  Tery  amall, 
oreo  when  compared  with  a  wet  plate.  I  believe  them  to 
bo  twio«  M  rapid  as  plat«a  prepared  by  the  ordinarj  wet 

E'OoeBa,  when  exposed  uoder  the  same  ooaditioiii.  The 
ae  colour  of  the  film  iudieates  the  cause  of  Uiis — the 
parlioles  of  the  seositive  salts  are  in  a  much  finer  state  of 
oivisioQ  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with.  A  mierosoope 
reveals  this  fact  moat  unmistakably. 

There  are  several  ways  of  developing  thete  plates.  The 
Oidioary  strong  alkaline  developer,  with  a  double  dose  of 
bromide,  is  most  effective,  whilst  pyrogallio  acid  atone  will 
give  a  feeble  image,  capable  of  being  given  intensity  by 
tiiB  ordinary  method.  A  gelatino-iroa  developer  is  also 
effective,  as  is  also  pyrogallio  acid  with  acidified  silvei 
nitrate. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  of  your  correspondents 
who  may  try  this  process  giving  me  the  results  of  their 
obeervatioas.  I  have  found  it  a  cleaner  and  enoother 
emnlaioD  than  aoy  1  have  made,  and  oertainly  much 
rapid.  The  fault,  if  it  have  any,  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  give 
uegativee  slightly  wanting  in  density  ;  but  this  can  be 
corrected  by  using  the  inteasiGer  I  brought  before  the 
Photographic  Society  last  meeting,  or  by  substituting 
bjdroehlorio  acid  for  a  quarter  of  the  nitric  aoid  used  ' 
pcepering  the  emolsiOD. 


ON  PLATINOTTPE. 

Br  THOMAB  RODGEB.* 

GentleueH,— I  have  the  honour  this  evening  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  this  Society  to  a  very  beautiful  process  of  i 
pnutiugfrom  photographic  negatives,  termed  platinotype.  i 
The  author  of  this  process,  Mr.   Willis,  was  present  at  I 

Jonr  last  meetiog,  and  it  would  have  been  highly  satis-  | 
aotory  that  circumitanoes  had  favoured  his  briuging  thi« 
subject  before  you  himself,  As  it  is,  I  will  endeavour  to  : 
lletcribe  briefly  the  chemical  principles  on  which  this  pro- 1 
oesa  is  based,  and  then  give  you  a  practical  demonstratioD 
of  the  modui  operandi,  as  far  as  is  possible. 

This  process,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  has  been  re- 
peatedly and  very  lucidly  described  in  our  photographic 
Journals,  as  well  aa  in  other  periodicals,  and  particularly 
ao  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  iu  the  Science  Review.  Bnt  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  not  received  that  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves  from  the  great  body  of  photo- 
graphers. 1'he  great  simplicity  of  the  few  operation) 
requisite,  and  the  absence  of  that  capricious  character 
which  attends  several  other  processes,  apart  from  the  nn- 
donbted  and  absolute  permanency  of  the  result  obtained, 
ought  to  gain  the  attention  of  a  la^a  majority  of  the 
brethren  in  our  art. 

Without  presoming  to  make  a  comparison  between 
results  obtained  by  otlier  methods  and  those  of  this  pro- 
cess, I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words.  In  tho 
ordinary  application  of  this  process  to  the  printing  from 
negatives  of  all  sizes,  and  in  which  it  is  not  intended  Ic 
subject  the  prints  obtained  to  painting  or  other  art 
finishing,  1  am  aware  that  it  has  generally  been  asserted 
by  the  profession,  and  this  with  some  reason,  that  the 
oolonr  of  thu  prints  which  they  had  seen  was  too  cold  lu 
Mtiafy  the  general  taste.  Now,  from  the  small  amount  of 
experience  which  I  have  had  in  this  process,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  produced  by  others  with  more,  I  feel 
confldent  in  saying  that  there  is  little  fear  of  getting  a 


d  ^0nt  th*  SdlBbnitli  PbBlopqUs  n^Mtj. 


wide  range   in   tone    quite   sufficient   to   satisfy   in   this 

[u  Qur  much-loved  procss  with  silver  in  its  several  con- 
ions  fivrming  the  picture,  we  have  found  it  too  facile  in 
every  ruspect — so  much  so.  that  I  fear  that  at  the  very 
.,  pictures  formed  of  silver  in  metallic  form,  or  in  other 
binalrions,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  prone,  both  to 
rnal  as  well  as  to  eiteroal  influence.  In  the  caae  of 
urea  formed  of  platinum,  if  we  succeed  in  obtaining 
tlie  btauty  of  the  silver  picture  (and  this  I  think  quite 
poH9iblif),  we  have  a  basis  for  our  productions  quite 
beyond  those  influences  in  the  highest  degree.  Again, 
there  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  art  which,  for 
years  post,  has  been  of  much  consequence  to  the  profes- 
aioual  photographer.  I  allude  to  the  artistic  finishing  in 
oil  and  water  colour,  &c.  Now,  1  hardly  think  I  need 
remarlL  that  the  application  of  pigment  in  any  form  has 
been  found,  from  various  oauaea,  to  do  other  than  hasten 
the  destruction  of  the  photographic  image  which  farmed 
the  guide  of  operation.  Now,  in  a  picture  formed  of 
platinum,  we  have  a  deposit  of  the  pare  metal  in  the  form 
of  what  is  generally  termed  platinum  black,  forming  the 
image  in  direct  contact  with  a  surface,  and  without  being 
CDcloaed  iu  any  film,  and,  consequently,  fit  to  be  loaded 
to  any  ,-imount  with  colour  without  danger  of  peeling  off 
or  cliemical  change.  This  has  always  seemed  to  be  a 
desideratum  connected  with  the  class  of  work  referred  to, 
and  this  process  offers  every  Tacitity  to  fill  the  void, 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  you  a  short  description  of 
the  rmianale  of  this  process.  Ur.  Willis,  in  a  series  of 
experiiuejits  to  find  the  best  reducing  agent  of  platinum, 
and  without  any  special  photographic  aim,  found  that 
oxalate  of  iron — a  yellow,  and  iu  most  menstrua  an  in- 
soluble powder — was  soluble  iu  a  warm  solution  of  oxalate 
of  potash,  and  that  it  in  this  condition  aoted  most  ener- 
gelicully  aa  a  reducing  agent  on  soluble  salts  of  platinum. 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  in  his  article  referred  to, gives  such  a 
clear  aud  short  description  of  the  chemical  changes  involved 
'  in  this  process  that  I  cannot  di  better  than  quote  a  few 
of  bis  rcimarks  with  the  least  possible  mod iti cations. 
I  Mr.  Willis,  therefore,  having  discovered  that  as  a  sola- 
lion  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  potassic  oxalate  was  so  perfect  a 
I  reducing  agent  of  platinum,  conceived  the  idea  that  as 
I  ferrous  oxalate  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on 
I  ferric  oxalate,  it  ought  to  follow  that  paper  or  other 
'  ineilin  which  has  received  a  wash  of  platinum  will  undergo 

1  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  light.     In  the 

prncti:al  sppUcationof  thisprocesa,  pictures  of  fine  quality 
are  obtjilned  in  about  one-fifth  the  time  of  exposure  requi- 
site ill  ordinary  ailver  printing.  When  the  pictures  are 
tiiUen  from  the  printing  frame  they  are  feebly,  though 
distinctly,  visible,  although  up  to  this  stage  the  platinum 
hnii  not  taken  auy  part  in  the  perfonnauce.     The  viaible  ' 

Eicturu  is  wholly  composed  of  ferrotis  oxalate,  and  it  would 
ave  been  equally  visible  had  no  platinum  been  present. 
The  picture  is  now  drawn  over  a  warna  solution  of  oxalate 
of  puCush,  and  instantly  the  image  formed  of  metallic 
platinum  becomes  strong  and  rich,  and  of  a  warm  black 
tone.  As  far  as  mere  permanence  is  coucerued,  the  pic- 
ture may  now  be  considered  finished.  The  developing 
action  of  the  oxalate  of  potash  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  following  considerations:  — Bearing  in  mind  the 
axiom  that  no  chemical  action  can  take  place  unless  one 
of  tlic  substancea  be  in  aolntioc,  observe  that  when  the 
picture  ia  removed  from  the  printing  frame  the  two  sub- 
stances are  solid;  so  to  speak,  apart,  ferrous  oxalate  and  the 
platinum  salt,  aud  hence  the  former  body  has  not  had  an 
opportuuiW  of  acting  upon  the  latter,  both  are  side  by 
side,  arid  m  the  most  favourable  conditioa  for  one  to  act 
upon  the  Other,  but  it  is  held  in  cheek.  The  question  now 
arisOR,  what  will  relieve  it  so  that  it  may  reduce  the  plati- 
num BO  conveniently  placed  for  this  purpose?  This 
ferroua  oxalate  prodnoed  by  the  action  of  light  is  not 
solublo  in  watw,  but  it  ia  so  in  a  Botntton  of  oxalate  of 
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potash.  No  sooner,  therefore,  is  the  piotaie  brought  into 
contact  with  a  solution  of  this  salt,  than  the  exposed  parts 
consisting  of  ferrous  oxalate  are  dissolved,  and  imme- 
diate! j  exert  their  reducing  action  on  the  neighbouring 
particles  of  platinum,  which  thus  are  made  to  form  the 
picture.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  paper 
or  surface  was  charged  with  ferric  oxalate  in  order  to 
secure  sensitiveness  to  light,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that 
this  should  be  removed.  To  effect  this,  it  is  «'>nly  requisite 
to  subject  the  print  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  weak  solution 
of  oxalic  acid.    This  renders  the  whites  very  pure. 

(7o  be  continued.) 


AN  OLD  BATH  WHICH  DID  NOT   GET  OUT   OP 

ORDER. 

Bbab  Sir, — ^I  notice  some  interest  is  excited  in  the 
diseases  of  the  negative  bath  just  now.  I  believe  the  bath 
troubles  are  mostly  traceable  to  the  person  of  the  ope- 
rator. If  Mr.  tipiller  or  anyone  else  would  care  to  examine 
the  enclosed,  he  may  perchance  find  out  something, 
though  possibly  it  will  be  more  of  a  negative  nature  than 
arything  directly  informative. 

The  mess  enclosed  is  the  filtrated  deposit  found  in  a 
negative  bath,  originally  measuring  about  three  gallons. 
It  had  never  been  strengthened;  it  had  never  been 
filtered ;  it  was  in  daily  use ;  never  had  any  rest ;  never 
sunned ;  never  covered  up  to  keep  in  the  ether  and  alcohol, 
or  CO  ke<)p  out  the  dust,  except  once  a  week,  when  the 
dark  rooopi  was  cleaned  after  thousands- of  half -plates  and 
other  Wger  negatives  had  been  made  in  it— the  bath 
got  so  low  that  it  would  not  cover  the  breadth  of  a  half 
plate,  yet  the  last  negative  was  perfect,  no  pinholes,  no 
stains  or  streaks,  no  intensification  necessary,  yet  fully 
soft.  I  suppose  in  ordinary  practice  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  batn  should  hmve  broken  dowa,  but  this  it  never 
did.  I  have  at  this  moment  a  bath  similarly  used,  and  in 
as  positively  a  filthy  state — which  anyone  may  see— yet 
though  my  negatives  should  be  full  of  pinholes  and  stains, 
I  find  them  quite  free  from  such  defects. 

But  if  1  filtered  it,  and  so  upset  it,  my  experience  would 
lead  me  to  expect  hard  negaUves  at  once,  and  it  would  soon 
break  down  altogether.  I  will  not  bother  you  with  my 
theoiT,  but  if  anyone  cares  to  examine  the  enclosed  I 
would  very  much  like  to  know  his  opinion  as  to  its 
nature. — Faithfully  yours,  Portobellg. 

[As  Mr.  Spiller  was  engaged  in  examination  of  similar 
deposits  when  we  received  me  above  letter,  we  placed  the 
filtrate  above  alluded  to  in  his  bauds,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  furnish  the  following  report. — Eo.l : — 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — I  found  an  opportunity  to-day  of  testing 
the  silver  deposit  from  negative  bath  which  you  sent  me 
a  few  da^s  since.  It  consists  principally  of  carbonate  of 
silver,  with  small  quantities  of  sulphate,  bromide,  iodide, 
and  reduced  metallic  silver.  It  is  quite  devoid  of  deto- 
nating properties,  and  contains  no  cyanide. 

Your  re-publication  of  Dr.  Vogers  old  communication  is 
▼ery  interesting,  and  shows  how  fully  he  had  gone  over  the 
same  ground.  With  kind  regards,  1  remain  yours  very 
truly,  John  Spiller. 

2,  St.  Mary's  Road,  Oanonbury,  N.^  March  28M. 

NORTHERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES. 

SiE.— TheEdiabnrgh  Sooietv's  meeting  of  last  Wednesday 

was  a  very  enjoyable  one.    Mr.  Rodger,  of  St  Andraw^s, 

treated  the  Society  to  demonstrationH  by  Willis's  platinum 

process.    I  am  afraid  the  Albion  Albumenising  Company 

will    not  be  able  to  do  much    with    it,    tven  although 

Mr.  Rodger,  and  others  of  influence,  shoald  praise  it.    It 

is  not  a  perfect  process ;  it  is  not  oertainly  a  permanent 

jprooesf ;  and,  owing  to  the  oold  ookmr  of  the  prints,  its  vm 

18  limited  to  a  very  gssil  extent.    Fttacis  m[m\  and  a 


series  of  comic  sketches  published  by  Poulton,  are  printed 
by  this  process,  but  these  have  the  doubtful  element^vi&, 
hypo. — and  if  hypo,  remains  to  any  extent  in  the  print,  it 
is  open  to  as  much  distrust  as  silver. 

Herr  Karelins,  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  hopes  to  make  a 
fortune  by  teaching  ns  how  to  produce  groups  and  genre 

Sictnres  by  means  of  some  marvellous  oontnvance  producing 
epth  of  focus  to  a  great  extent,  and — mark  this — withont 
the  aperture  being  diminished.  The  pictures  which 
appeared  at  the  Edinburgh  Photogrsphic  Exhibition 
are  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Herr  Kareline  read 
at  the  Society's  meeting  last  week.  He  says  :^**  These  are 
my  ordinary  pi od notions,  and  not  exceptional  pictures ; 
they  are  not  produced  by  any  known  method :  they  are  not 
double  printed,  not  touched  up  on  negative  or  print- 
indeed,  it  is  a  secret  of  my  own.*'  We  may  expect  to 
receive,  in  a  few  days,  a  proposal  to  divulge,  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  paragraphs,  and  for  a  handful  of  roubles — after 
the  style  of  C.  Klary— the  wonderful  system  which  has 
•«  seduced  and  enraptured  '*  the  great  and  small,  rich  and 
poor,  photographers  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Paton,  ot  Greenock,  was  at  the  meeting,  with  his 
clever  pictures  after  Kareline.  He  thinks  the  secret  is  now 
no  secret,  and  explained  his  mode  of  procedure;  but 
Paton  the  prophet  was  not  in  a  far  country.  What  a 
a  scandal  it  would  be  if  a  Qreenook-body  were  to  teach  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  some  new  thing  I 

Edinburgh  photographic  bn^iness  is  in  a  poor  way  just 
now.  Heie  is  an  ominous  sign :  a  well-known  photo- 
grapher advertises  to  take  a  negative  and  supply  a  print 
tor  one  shilling  I  I  would  as  soon  go  off,  in  a  suit  of 
solemn  black,  to  deliver  moral  pocket  handkerohieCi 
amongst  the  Red  Indians,  or  stay  at  home  to  sell  wooden 
nutmegs  to  the  dispeptic  mothers  of  Midlothian  ;  it  would 
be  ill  to  tell  which  ot  all  would  be  the  most  disreputable. 
A  Glasgow  photographer,  long  ago,  took  a  carte  and 
supplied  a  proof  for  a  shilling.  He  made  a  reputation,  and 
money  also^pound  notes.  He  made  a  journey  across  the 
Atlantic  with  his  pockets  full  ok  home  made  pound  notes, 
and  a  lady — not  nis  wife— haneing  on  his  arm.  The 
authorities  brought  him  back,  and  had  him  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  taking  a  negative  and  producing  a  print  for  one 
shilling — at  least,  this  was  the  verdict  of  a  photographic 
jury,  although  tendering  forged  notes  was  the  most  serious 
count,  for  which  he  got  penal  servitude.  Mr.  John  Niool, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  onoe  tried  to  write  up  **  penny 
photographs**;  I  would  like  to  say  something  on  them 
also,  but  at  present  I  cannot  afford  to  be  sarcastic  on  any- 
thing lower  thin  taking  a  negative  and  supplying  a  print 
for  a  shilling. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fry  well  knows  that  as  long  as  carbon 
printing  was  in  embryo  it  was  free  to  everybody,  and 
sluggishness,  not  progress,  was  the  watchword.  Tha«e  who 
have  spent  from  twentv  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  are 
more  likely  to  have  aided  than  hindered  the  progress  of 
the  art.  Those  who  have  added  their  quota  of  money  as 
well  as  brains  have  in  a  couple  of  years  made  ohromotypy 
a  commercial  success. 

To  say  that  **  the  Autotype  Company  have  been  hinder- 
ing and  hurting  the  progress  of  the  art  '*  is  a  gross  libel. 
To  say  that  '*  the  Gompany^s  present  action  will  prevent  ex- 
perimental trial,  and  that  it  will  out  off  carbon  work  from  a 
large  number  of  photographers,"  goes  for  nothing,'  in  the 
face  of  **ouly  thirty  issuing  their  work  in  this  way.*' 
Messrs.  Urie,  Fry,  and  Company,  who  talk  about  the 
patents  limiting  and  hurting  the  progress  of  the  art  of  pig- 
ment printing,  argue  on  false  premises,  and  the  sooner  they 
see  it  the  better  for  themselves. 

Let  us  end  this  dispute  about  the  patent  rights  by  re- 
cognising them,  for  they  ar<«  not  grinvons  burdens,  but  all 
the  other  way.  Mr.  C.  J.  Witoomb*s  example  should  teaoh 
ns  all  to  be  more  liberal-minded.  I  intend  telling  a  thing 
or  two  myself  next  time  I  write  lo  yoo.-*Yoars  truly, 

Jo.  YMfBIS. 
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M.  BOISSONNAS'  SPECIMENS. 

DijiK  Si*, — It  mRf  ioUreat  Bome  oF  yoar  Tsadun  who 
irate  not  preKot  ftt  the  meelingof  the  Photographic  Society 
on  Tuesday  tut,  to  kaoi*  that  the  album*  of  inBtaDtaoeau^ 
And  other  photographa  exhibiteil  by  Mods.  Bois^onaaH,  ol 
OeDBTa,  am  id  my  po6aeasiaD,  and  that  I  shall  be  r«ry 
hippy  to  ahow  them  to  any  one  who  fe«ls  iaterested  id 
(hem,  Bad  who  will  farour  me  with  a  call.— Vary  tr»lj 
joara,  JoHH  A.  SpiNaia. 

9,  Grattoii  Road,  Wfsl  kensingl'm  (AJiiUoa  Road  Statittii). 

DISCUaSIOSS  AT  THE  PHOTOGHAPaiC  SOCIETY. 
Sia.— Will  you  peimit  me  to  fluggi«t  that,  by  way  of 
iHnatretiDg  th>!  lubjeoE  uudsc  discussioa  at  the  meetinga 
of  the  ["holographic  Society,  aome  of  our  fcienda  would 
perform  an  aot  of  kindDeafl,  aod  at  the  asme  time  help  to 
•luoidato  tfaa  matter,  if  they  would  exhibit  some  Bpecimen 
negative:!  ahowiog  the  cbaraat*:r  oF  the  Jefecta  now  brought 
before  the  Dotioe  of  the  Society  ?  Tbnre  could  then  be  ao 
iauiaaderBtaadin|i(  ru^ardiag  the>e  pU{ue  iipota,  Tbereate 
piohiiles  and  piulioluri,  «pot#  andBpotii,  oomeU  aud  co^oeta  ; 
■t  would  be  well  to  have  theje  diaeanea  properly  clas^i&ed 
far  the  purpose  uf  eaay  ri-oogaition  ;  or,  io  apjakiag  of  pio- 
hoJea,  nae  periioQ  may  maao  ooe  thing,  and  anotber  aorae- 
thiogquitediffsreut.— lam,  youta,  ft!.,    K,   W.  Tuomm. 

^careeZtinp  of   ^aiuXm. 

SolfTH  IiOMDON  PflOTOOSiPaiO  SociBTr. 
All  ordinary  msetinj;  of  this  S<>alely  win  hold  on  the  Slh  inat., 
the  ohdlr  bainfc  occupied  at  Srdt  by  V'r,  B   KoxuKS,  and  after' 
Tarda  bv  the  R-v.  P.  P,  9r»TH»M,  M.A.,  Preaidant. 

It  waa  iDtiraited  that  in  cooaideriLtina  of  do  papa r  baring 
been  preriouily  prepared  for  the  maeting,  Ur.  BdWArd  Uua- 
mora  bad  kindly  written  a  abort  one  oa  "Drawbaeka,"  aiooe 
lie  had  arrired  at  tbe  mating.  This  was  accordingly  read 
<«ae  page  172). 

A  converaationul  diaoniaioa  onaoad,  during  which 

Ur.  WjkRNEiiKB  aaid  Ihtt  altbough  reticiilutiun  of  coltodion 
waa  (ceaerally  attributed  to  water,  it  wafl  oning,  in  moat  caaea, 
to  the  nature  of  the  pyrax;lLne. 

He.  W.  M.  AvuKS  found  that  the  bait  meana  of  claaning 
negaliTBa  whieb  b'd  becoma  diacoluured  in  priating  waa  to 
nib  them  with  turpentine  on  a  pad  of  wool. 

Mr.  PoiLBK,  with  relereTics  In  a  remark  Ibat  had  bsou  made 
MDcemiogcarbDnate  of  ammonia  in  tlie  printing  bath,  obaeryed 
that  Mr.  Spiller  bad  rerimmendod  it  na  a  aolreot  for  the  albu- 
menate  of  aiWer  that  waa  formed. 

After  a  daanltory  oonreraation,  the  thanki  of  the  moBtiug 
wore  Tolod  to  Mr.  Dunmore. 

Ur.  Warnekkb  exhibited  a  number  of  neeatirea  and  »peci- 
rosna  abowin)(  tbe  ootion  of  bromide  of  copper  aa  an  intensi  Ty- 
ing agent,  and  abowed  the  m-ithod  ul  applyioi;  it.  H4  further 
eihibiled  a  plate  box  for  boldio);  wet  negativea,  and  tbo  tri- 
angle of  a  aamera-stan  I  wbiob  had  been  conatruoted  hy  Hr. 
Iiane.  After  a  Tote  of  thanka  to  Ur.  Warnerke  the  proceedinga 
terminated.  

EoiNBI'BOH    PBOrOGttAfHIQ    SOCISTI. 

Thi  aixtb  ordinary  maeting  of  the  seuion  waa  held  in  o,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  erenmg  of  Wednesilti;,  the  4tb  init. 

The  chair  waa  occupied  by  the  Preaident.  Mr.  LuBBLt,  and 
tbe  nambor  of  mam  bars  present  waa  unuamlly  Urge. 

Tbe  minatei  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  tbe  following  genliemen  were  admitted  ordi nary  members :  — 
Heaan.  CharUa  Philip,  John  Uiemahan,  Daniel  Uacfarlaae. 
Junea  Muir,  Jamea  Dickaon,  aud  Jamei  Hay. 

Mr.  RoDosB,  of  St.  Audrew'a,  read  Bn  intereatiag  paper  on 
the  ■'  PUlinotype  Proceu  "  (see  page  176),  and  illuatrated  it  by 
a  aamber  of  laeceaaful  enperimenta,  which  eonveyed  a  clear  idea 
of  varioni  reactions  tnvolTed.  Eipecially  interMting  were  the 
cxparimenta  by  which  tbe  Bimplioit/  of  the  procoaj,  the  rapidity 
witb  which  the  paper  was  prepared,  and  the  groat  aenailivenesa 
of  the  preparation  were  ahowd.  Some  idea  of  the  Utter  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  tb*t  two  printa  were  obUuned  from 
negatiret  by  an  expoaare  of  ander  two  minatea  to  tbe  light, 
giren  oot  by  tba  eoabution  of  a  double  ttniid  of  magneaTam 


The  PttKamEMT  said  that  tbe  Sooiaty  was  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Rodger  for  the  clear  d'Bcriptioa  he  had  given  of  the  inte- 
resting procesa.  and  eapenially  for  the  highly  instructive  experi- 
ment! which  must  hare  eataited  so  much  trouble  to  him.  From 
the  lucid  wB}  in  which  the  lubject  bad  been  treated,  there  could 


demonstration  uf  what  he  consiilared  tbe  beat  proceaa  yet 
deviaod  for  many  purposes,  and  especially  for  coloured  work,  tha 
teitture  being  jnat  the  vary  thing  reqalred  in  that  branch  of  art. 
He  had  experimented  a  good  deal  with  the  process  when  it  waj 
Srat  introdnced,  and  bo  had  no  donbt  that  prints  in  platinani 
black  were  quite  at  permanent  aa  those  in  carbon.  Tbey  were 
not  affocted  by  oiiher  nitric,  snlpboric,  or  hydrocbiorie  acids  used 
singly,  although  of  course  tbey  yielded  readily  to  the  nitro-bydro' 
chloric  :  aad  he  found  also  that  a  strong  solution  of  byposolphita 
of  aoda  materially  changed  the  colonr  of  the  deposit,  and  there- 
fore supposed  that  something  like  a  platinum  hyposulphite  might 
be  formed. 

Mr.  BAsnpoao  had  not  previously  given  tbe  process  much 
consideration,  and  therefore  until  to-oight  knew  very  little  ab.,ut 
it.  He  tbauked  Mr.  Rodger  very  much  for  tbe  beantifitl  demon- 
stration  and  lucid  explauation,  and  was  quite  satisfied  that  from 
them  he  had  learned  enough  to  enable  him  to  aucceed  on  a  Brat 
trial,  Tbe  only  diiHculty  that  occurred  to  him  nus  that  of 
ascertaining  exactly  the  proper  exposure,  as  from  tbo  fact  that 
tbe  development  was  almost  iustauuneous.  aud  the  diSlcnlty  of 
in  any  way  redncing  a  too  dark  ima^e,  he  piesumed  that  tberfl 
could  be  but  little  latitude  in  the  time  oF  exposure. 

Mr,  Tdbmbull  waa  very  much  pleased  witb  the  paper  and 
experimenta,  and  was  quite  sure  that  from  what  he  had  juat  aeen 
be  could  at  once  do  good  work  in  pUtinotype.  It  was  so  simple 
aod  so  satisfactory  that,  io  all  probabdity,  carbon  printing  would 
soon  be  a  thing  of  tbo  past. 

In  reply  to  a  quettion  ftom  Mr,  Norman  Macbeth,  Mr.  ICodqeb 
said  that  from  his  experience  of  the  proceiia  ho  bad  no  doubt 
that  tbe  actual  cost  of  printa  in  platinotype  was  considerably  less 
than  that  of  prints  in  silver ;  and  in  answer  to  Mr,  Bashford,  ho 
said  that  it  waa  quits  iraa  that  a  plutinum  print  coutd  not  be 
eaaily  toned  down  or  darkened,  and.  in  conseqnooce,  tbe  exposure  . 
must  be  properly  timed  ;  but  neither  he  nor  hii  assistant  loand 
any  dilBculty  in  hitting  the  proper  time  when  the  actiaomater 

A  namber  of  fine  specimens  were  then  handed  round  for 
inspection — some  by  Mr.  ttodger  himself,  acme  by  tbe  Albion 
Albumeniziog  Company,  and  some  by  Mr,  Griggs,  of  Blackpeol. 
All  were  very  beautiful,  the  latter  especially  so,  aa  they  ware  not 
onlv  moat  cbarmiug  subjecli.  but,  by  a  method  of  his  own,  joit 
sufficiently  glaaed  to  give  the  generally  admired  transparency 
not  often  aeen  in  priuta  on  plain  paper. 

There  were  also  shown  aome  printa  on  rough  cravon  paper  by 
Mr.  Willis,  the  inventor  of  the  procaas,  from  paintings  or  water 
colour  drawings,  regarding  which  JMr.  f4oRUA.N  Macbeth  said 
that  ho  had  never  seen  anything  finer.  Tbey  came  nearer  to  tbe 
pure  white  and  black  of  an  engraving  than  Copies  by  any  Other 
process,  and  would,  be  thought,  compete  veiy  closely  with  thu 
productions  of  lilessrs.  Goupil  aod  Co.,  now  so  popular, 

Mr,  Unima,   of  Hawick,  also  exhibited  a  nnmbcr  of  very 


was  certoioly  tbo  simplest  process  he  had  had  anything  to  do 
with. 

Tbe  Corresponding  Seerelarv  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
KarelLDC,af  Nijni-Novgorod.  which  mainly  referred  to  the  critieianu 
that  had  been  published  on  his  works,  especially  the  picture  to 
which  was  award^id  the  gold  mi^dal  at  the  late  Exhibition,  Ur. 
Sareline  wrote  to  the  cSect  that  all  bis  pictures  sent  to  tbe 
Exhibition  wore  printed  from  single  negatives  taken  direct,  and 
were  antoncbed  prints  from  untouched  negatives;  that  witb  trifling 
exceptions  they  were  tbe  portraits  and  groups  taken  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  bosicosa.  with  no  more  time  devoted  to  them 
than  is  generally  given  when  other  sitters  are  waiting.  Mr. 
KareUne  bus  evidently  solved  tbe  problem  of  how,  by  a  small 
stop  or  otberwiae,  in  r.ombination  witb  a  short  exposure,  to  get 
objecta  that  are  in  various  pUnes  in  equally  good  foeos  ;  and  for 
this  secret  he  baa  been  oSered  considerably  over  fifteen  hundred 
ponnda  ;  but  be  want!  nearly  Svs  thousand,  that  be  may  be  able 
Io  devote  himself  more  tburougbly  to  photography  us  an  art. 

Ur.  Patos,  of  Greenock,  who,  along  witb  the  Secretary  of  th« 
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imitation  of  Eardine*8  style,  and  briefly  explained  the  method  of 
lighting  employed.  The  principal  light  wae  admitted  through 
an  ordinary  window  in  the  wall  of  the  stadio,  and  the  shadows 
softened  by  a  secondary  light  coming  from  a  considerable  distance 
in  front.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  detail  in  the  white 
curtains  would  be  lost  from  the  large  amount  of  light  coming 
through  the  window,  but  this  was  obviated  by  lining  them  with 
an  opaque  substance,  the  front  light  only  being  allowed  to  act  on 
them. 

Mr.  TuNNT,  while  admiring  the  pictures  shown  by  Mr.  Paton, 
and  admitting  that  they  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  Mr. 
Kareline,  still  held  to  his  original  opinion  that  the  wirdow  was 
not  the  source  of  light,  that  it  was  in  fact  a  property  window,  and 
that  the  principal  light  came  from  above  it,  and  the  secondary 
from  a  long  way  in  front,  or  from  reflectors. 

Dr.  Thoicson  said  they  were  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Paton  for 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  pictures,  and  for  the 
description  of  the  condition  under  which  they  were  taken,  as  they 
had  gone  far  to  illustrate  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Kareline. 
He  hoped  others  would  soon  follow  in  the  way  led  by  Mr.  Paton, 
and  that  we  should  soon  have  many  able  to  produce  work  equal  to 
that  of  the  successful  Russian. 

A  number  of  fine  carbon  enlargements  by  Messrs.  T.  Annan 
and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  in  both  single  and  double  transfer,  were 
then  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  members,  and  elicited  much 
adn^ration,  **  The  Broken  Toe,*'  by  Mr.  Diston,  of  Leven,  in 
various  sizes,  being  exceptionally  good — much  better,  in  fact, 
than  a  print  from  the  original  negative. 

The  Sbcbbtaht  next  read  a  communication  from  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Association  with  reference  to  a  possible  application 
for  an  extension  of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Swan,  whidi  expires 
next  year,  and  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  in 
opposing  such  an  application. 

Mr.  IU>BERT80N  (the  Secretary)  briefly  explained  the  reasons 
that  had  induced  him  to  send  out  the  circulars,  and 

Dr.  John  Nicol  said  that  while  anxious  to  fraternize  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  their  Glasgow  friends,  he  had  a  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  entertaining  the  question  now  brought  before 
them.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Society  had  been 
the  determination  to  steer  clear  of  the  commercial  element,  and 
he  thought  any  action  in  regard  to  patents  would  be  an  unwise 
departure  from  that  principle. 

It  was  ultimately  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Prinele, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dobbie,  to  remit  the  matter  to  the  council  to 
bring  up  a  report  on  the  subject 

In  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  circular,  a  number  of  pio* 
tures  from  foreign  exhibitors,  that  had  been  mounted  and  framed 
by  the  committee,  were  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
brought  fairly  good  prices,  upwards  of  fourteen  pounds  bemg 
realised. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  given  to  Messrs.  Rodger,  Robertson, 
and  Paton,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned,  several  items  on  the 
billet  being  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Bbistol  and  Wbst  of  Enoland  Akatbux  Photoobaphig 

asbooution. 
Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
usual  place  of  meeting,  the  Mosenm,  Queen's  Road,  Bristol,  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  Dr.  Thompson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  by  the 
Secretary,  and  confirmed. 

The  Sbcbbtabt  read  a  communication  received  from  the 
Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  asking  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  AssociatloD  in  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  renewal  of  the  Swan  carbon  patent. 

A  general  discussion  ensued,  when  the  following  reply  to  the 
Glasgow  Society  was  decided  on  :— 

**  Under  the  existing  patent  good  and  reliable  tissue  is  manu- 
factured. The  non-renewal  of  this  patent  would  chiefly  affect 
professional  photographers,  and  would  not  increase  the  scope  for 
fresh  discoveries  proportionately  with  the  sacrifice  that  would 
necessarily  accrue  to  the  present  holders  of  the  patent;  for, 
without  any  discourtesy,  it  is  generally  admitted  as  incontro- 
vertible that  few,  if  any,  discoveries  of  importance  have  emanated 
from  the  professional  communibr— no  doubt  attributable  to  ^e 
want  of  time  for  research,  and  other  causes.  Also,  looking  at 
the  probable  manufacture  of  inferior  tissues,  this  Association  is 
of  opinion  that  the  renewal  of  the  present  patent  M\  requisite 
conditions  being  fulfilled)  should  not  be  opposed."     ^ 

Mr.  T.  Davit,  of  Bristol,  was  then  elected'  an  oidinarr 
member  of  the  Association.    The  Easter  holida^  having  veiy ' 


much  interfered  with  the  attendance  of  members,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  at  an  early  hour,  Dr.  Thompson's  paper  being 
postponed  till  the  next  meeting. 

GlABOOW  PHOTOOBAPmO  AssoorATiON. 
Thb  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
the  28th  ult,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Religious  Institution,  Buchanan 
Street,  Mr.  Urib  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
adopted,  and  the  correspondence  read, 

Mr.  John  Pabkbb  read  his  paper  on  "  Landscape  Photo- 
graphy"  (see  page  173),  and  exhibited  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens of  his  work,  descnbed  his  tent  (which  he  had  brought  with 
him),  and  his  modus  operandi  generally. 

The  paper  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  the 
members  were  unanimous  in  considering  his  pictures  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  art,  and  his  field  tent  an  exceedingly  simple, 
portable,  and  efficient  one. 

Mr.  GiLFiLLAN  suggested  that  Mr.  Parker  should  lend  one  of 
his  negatives  to  the  Association,  so  that  prints  might  be  got 
therefrom. 

Mr.  MaoPhbb30N  considered  Mr.  GilfiUan's  suggestion  a  good 
one,  and  suggested  that  the  negative  be  given  to  Mr.  Stuart  to 
print  copies  from. 

Mr.  T\NNAHiLL  thought  that  in  the  proper  printing  and 
toning  lay  a  good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Parker's  specimens, 
and  considered  that  many  portrait  photographers  would  be  quite 
unable  to  produce  such  beautiful  results  from  his  negatives  as  he 
could  himself ;  he  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  printing  be 
left  to  Mr.  Parker.  That  gentleman,  he  thought,  had  given  a 
good  lesson  to  many  professional  landscape  photographers  as  re- 
garded the  production  of  views  with  cloud  effects.  Many  of  the 
Utter  gentlemen's  work,  as  Mr.  Picker  had  pointed  out,  were 
almost  spoiled  for  lack  of  cloud  effects. 

The  Chaibhan  thought  it  too  much  to  ask  Mr.  Parker  to  give 
both  negatives  and  prints,  and  considered  it  would  be  better  to 

Eay  one  of  their  professional  brethren  who  did  something  in 
tndscape  photography.  The  paper  he  considered  the  best  that  nad 
yet  been  read  before  the  Association.  Of  the  specimens  he  could 
not  speak  too  highly,  their  aerial  perspective  surpassing  anything 
he  had  hitherto  seen,  while  they  were  also  extremely  clear  and 
sharp  all  over.  The  cloud  effects  were  admirable  ani  well- 
chosen  ;  in  that  alone  Mr.  Parker  had  shown  his  artistic  talent 

Mr.  DoDDS  asked  how  the  pictures  in  the  frames  were 
mounted— were  they  attached  to  the  glass  ? 

Mr.  Pabkbb  explained  that  some  of  them  were  attached  by  a 
thin,  transparent  gelatine.  They  were  the  first  he  had  tried  that 
way,  and  a  bell  here  and  there  was  to  be  seen ;  but  he  was  now 
able  to  obtain  them  perfectly  free  from  that  defect.  The  mount- 
ing of  the  i>rints  in  the  manner  described  was  a  good  idea,  he 
thought,  giving  them  greater  brilliancy  than  could  be  got 
otherwise. 

The  committee  on  carbon  patents  submitted  a  circular  which 
they  had  got  printed  and  circulated.  This  was  read,  and 
members  expressed  their  approval  of  this  part  of  the  committee's 
work. 

Mr.  Johnston  made  a  few  remarks  regarding  his  bromide 
emulsion  process,  and  exhibited  a  few  negatives  imd  tran  ^pireneies 
taken  from  it. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Ohairman.  

Fbbngh  Photoobaphig  Soodrt. 
A  mbbtino  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  March,  M.  Pbu- 
OCT  in  the  chair. 

The  Sbgbbtaby  called  attention  to  the  forthcoming  photo- 
graphic exhibition  at  Amsterdam,  and  announced  to  the  memben 
that  applications  for  space  must  be  made  before  16th  July. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Sahler  in  which  he  announced  the 
fact  that  he  was  occupied  in  the  elaboration  of  a  photo-chromic 
process  of  a  purely  chnnical  and  physical  character. 

M.  Pbbbot  db  Chaumxux  gave  an  abstract  of  the  foreign 
journals. 

Mr.  Badbn  Pbitohabd's  paper  on  reticulation  in  carbon  tisnio 
was  brought  before  the  Society. 

M.  Fbanck  db  Villboholle  read  the  report  of  the  Com* 
mission  appointed  to  examine  the  laveuu  hydra%iiiq%te^  or  washing 
apparatus  of  M.  Collet  The  verdict  of  the  Commission  was  thai 
the  apparatus  was  a  very  useful  one,  and  capable  of  rendering 
good  service  to  the  photographer ;  some  defects,  however,  w«re 
pointed  out. 

M.  Fbamck  xtm  Ytlleoholle  gave  his  opinion  of  a  sample  of 
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etrbon  tiisae  from  the  numnf Aetoir  of  M.  A.  Braon.  He  said  the 
material  in  qaestion  was  remarkably  fine  and  soluble,  and  sub- 
mitted some  proofs  npon  glass.  He  was  glad  to  see  Uial  several 
firms  were  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue,  as 
in  this  way  progress  was  sure  to  be  made. 

M.  LiBBKBT  said  the  Braun  tissue  could  be  fa? ourablj  com- 
pared with  that  from  the  Autotype  Company,  of  which  he 
generally  made  use. 

M.  Hakbison,  while  confirming  the  above  opinions,  said  the 
tissue  ^as  apt  to  become  brittle. 

M.  Chardon  bore  testimony  as  to  the  good  quality  of  the  tissue 
made  by  M.  Monckhoven. 

M.  Fbanck  db  Villbohollb  announced  that  the  Syndicate 
of  Photographers,  which  occupies  itself  with  the  art  from  an  in- 
dustrial point  of  view,  as  the  French  Photographic  Society 
cherishes  the  scientific  aspect,  had  resolved  in  future  to  devote 
a  portion  of  its  time  to  the  consideration  of  photographic  patents. 

si.  Davanne  remarked  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  supervision 
as  this  could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  photographers,  by  looking 
after  their  interests. 

M.  Flbukt  Hbbkaois  submitted  a  model  of  a  lens-cap,  called 
the  guillotine  cap. 

H.  Dablot  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  submitted  a 
somewhat  similar  instrument  some  time  ago. 

M.  GiLLOT  submitted  a  number  of  photographs  in  half-tone 
produced  in  the  printing  press ;  they  were,  however,  not  taken 
from  nature,  but  M.  Gillot  ezprebsed  a  conviction  that  in  a  little 
while  he  should  be  able  so  far  to  improve  the  process  as  to  render 
nM^tives  taken  direct  from  natuie  available  in  such  work. 

The  Rodefy  thanked  M.  Gillot  for  his  presentation. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Salk  in  ijft  %tntna. 

Fibs  at  ▲  FHOTOOBAPHSB's.^On  the  morning  of  the 
29th  nit.  the  fiock  works  of  Mr.  Aroiibd.  Robertaon,  photo- 
grapher, Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
rhotographic  Society,  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  whole  place  is  a  total  wreck.  The  machinery,  both  for 
the  mannfaotnre  of  flocks,  wadding,  and  the  making  of  bolts 
and  riTets,  is  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  damagi'  is  about 
£2,000.  The  plaoe  was  not  insured.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
at  present  unknown.— (?^«^ou;  Herald, 

Misapplied  Photoorapht. — At  the  Birmingham  Police 
Oonrt  on  Tuesday,  Alfred  John  Grattidge,  photographic  artist, 
pleaded  guilty  to  circulating  indecent  literature,  and  was 
sentenced  to  twelve  months*  hard  labour,  in  addition  to  a  fine 
of  £6.  Last  week  a  large  number  of  photographs,  songs,  and 
books,  including  several  copies  of  the  **  Fruits  of  Philosophy," 
found  upon  the  premises  of  the  prisons r,  were  ordered  to  be 
destroyed.  The  learned  Recorder  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Watch  Committee  would  reward  Detective-Sergeant  Black  for 
the  ability  he  had  displayed  in  catching  the  prisoner  and 
bringing  him  to  justice.  The  prosecution  was  oondacted  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice. — Daily  iV#tr«. 

Photoobaphs  Tbansmitted  BY  Tbleqbaph.— If  thore  be 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  there  are  at  least  many  things  that 
strike  one  in  a  novel  light.  To  wit,  when  the  old  philosopher 
illustrated  the  law  of  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  by  bag,  olay, 
stick,  and  not,  he  little  thought  he  was  paving  the  way  for 
oocoa-nut— '*  three  shi^s  a  penny !  '*  And,  assuredly,  the  early 
inventors  and  adapters  of  the  electric  telegraph  never  imagined 
that  photographs  would  be  transmitted  by  the  win*  of  electri- 
city. Though  photography  is  within  our  departments,  we 
ihonld  not  enlarge  npon  thie  point  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
•oienoe  is  the  great  parent  of  toys.  The  original  oharaeter  of 
the  picture  has  to  be  slightly  altered,  and  the  paper  to  be 
ohemicallv  prepared,  and  visible  marks  resalt  where  points  in 
the  electno  circuit  come  into  contact  with  the  paper.  Tinfoil 
has  been  used  in  experiments  already  saeoessfolly  oondacted, 
and  the  photographs  have  been  redaoed  to  lines.  ~^a<iefi#r. 


D.  Walker,  Duffiald.^We  will  make  enqahT,  and  see  to  oa&«s 
and  remedy,  if  possible,  of  the  irregularity.  Your  speoimsM  are 
very  interesting,  and  the  portrait  by  no  means  badly  lighted. 
The  lens  you  mark  No.  2  will  probably  suit  your  purpose  best 

Ik BTANTBR.^The  rapid  rectiliaear  is,  we  believe,  quioKer  than  the 
triple  lens  of  the  same  maker. 


T.  J.  P. — With  a  brilliant  negative  and  sufficiently  deep  printing 
almost  any  toning  bath  will  ^ve  similar  tones.  The  lune  toning 
bath  an>twer«  well  for  producing  such  tones.  Take  two  grains  of 
chloride  of  gold,  one  grain  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  twelve  ounees 
of  WMter.  Mix,  and  alloW  to  stand  forty-eight  hours.  But  re- 
member that  a  weak  n^^tive,  which  only  permits  light  printing, 
will  not  yield  deep  tones  with  any  bath.  ' 

Turk. — We  do  not  Know  of  any  remedy  for  greaty  mounts  except 
discarding  them  and  obtaining  others.  The  addition  of  a  little 
ammonia  to  your  adhesive  material  may  assist  you. 

NoRTHUMBBRLAND. — Tellow  spots  in  the  finished  print  arise  at 
times  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  defects  in  the  albumen ized 
paper,  the  mounting  material  being  acid,  defective  cards,  the  pre- 
sence of  dust  containing  chemicals,  &o ;  but  in  the  example  sent, 
each  iipot  has  the  appearance  of  distinctly  imperfect  fixation,  which 
might  arise  from  a  multitude  of  small  air-otlls  forming  on  the 
print  when  it  was  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  so  preventing 
the  proper  action  of  the  hypo.  This  would  produoe  small  spots 
of  imperfect  fixation,  whioh  would  not  show  until  the  prints 

.  were  in  the  washing  water,  or,  still  more  frequently,  not  until 
just  after  mounting.  2.  White  is  the  best  colour  for  securing 
good  reflecting  action  in  a  reflecting  screen.  Grey  may  be  JXwtS, 
but  it  will  reflect  less  liffht.  The  best  mode  of  avoiding  the  strong 
r3fleotion  of  light  in  the  eye  is  to  turn  the  eyes  somewhat  away 
from  the  reflector. 

Dust. — The  nature  of  the  powder  to  be  employed  depends  entirely 
on  the  purpose  to  whioh  the  process  is  employed.  If  for  producing 
enamels,  vitreous  colours  must  be  used ;  if  for  reproducing  nega- 
tives, plumbago  is  generally  used ;  if  for  producing  pictures,  then 
the  colour  must  depend  much  on  the  aim  and  taste  of  the  artist. 
Carbon  is  frequently  used  in  the  shape  of  ivory  black;  sepia, 
umber,  and  other  powder  colours  are  available. 

A  W0ULO-BB-RBT0UCHBB.~If  our  Correspondent  had  becu  au  expe- 
rienced retoucher,  he  would  readily  have  seen  the  use  of  the  pencil 
of  lead,  which  is  very  valuable  in  securing  light,  delicate,  touches 
difficult  to  produoe  with  the  ordinary  blacklead  pencil.  But  if  it 
were  a  *'  sell,*'  as  our  coirespoudent  suggests,  he  is  quite  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  it  should  m  any  way  devolve  upon  us  to  investi- 
gate and  expose  it. 

DbVblopbb. — The  best  strength  for  a  developer  depends  npon 
various  conditions,  such  as  the  kind  of  work,  the  kin  1  of  li^ht, 
the  condition  of  the  other  chemicals,  and  the  mode  of  working. 
The  formula  you  quote,  containing  one  ounce  of  saturated  solu- 
tion and  thirtv  ounces  of  water,  would  give  a  nine-grain  deve- 
loper, which,  for  landscape  work,  would  work,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  very  satisfactorily.  Fox  portraiture  we  should,  as 
a  rule,  prefer  a  fifteen-g^in  solution.  A  solution  containing  from 
thirty  to  fifty  grains  per  ounce  we  should  regard  as  a  very  strong 
developer,  too  strong  for  ordinary  use.  A  saturated  solution  of 
protoBulphate  of  iron  (FeO,  SOa  +  7Aq)  consists  of  six  ouncea  of 
the  salt  in  ten  ounces  of  war^r  at  62^  Fah.  This  on  the  autho- 
rity of  "Storer*s  Dictionary  of  Solubilities,*'  the  authority  on 
such  points.  The  other  writer  you  quote  has  made  an  error. 
Forms  of*  protosulphate  f)f  iron  exist  containing  smaller  prooor- 
tions  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  these  are  much  less  soluble. 
That  to  which  we  refer  is  the  ordinary  commercial  article. 

A  Wodld-bb  Exhibitor. — Tbe  nominal  time  for  applving  for 
space  at  Paris  is  passed ;  but  if  you  apply  at  onoe,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  your  success  in  obtaining  space  still.  But  the  sooner  such 
applioatioas  are  made  the  better,  as  having  all  the  applications 
bnore  them  materially  aids  the  authorities  in  allotting  their 
general  space,  and  making  generally  satisfactory  arrangements. 

L'BOATBB.'^Tou  are  right  in  congratulating  youself  on  the  fact  that 
you,  in  common  with  photographera  generally,  are  the  heira  and 
legatees  of  the  pioneen  of  the  art.  But  you  are  in  error  in  some 
points.  The  onginatore  of  photography  patented  their  processes. 
M.  Daguerre,  although  he  received  a  pension  from  the  French 
Oovemment  for  the  free  publication  of  his  discovery,  patented  it 
in  this  country,  and  the  patent  was  purohased  and  worked  by 
Beard;  much  piracy  and  much  litigation  being  carried  on  in  the 
e>irly  days.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  also  patented  his  processej*.  The 
collodion  process,  alchough  properly  enough  assooiatod  with  the 
name  of  Aroher,  was,  in  fnot,  the  combined  work  of  many  persons, 
and  could  not  very  easilv  have  been  patented  by  one.  Mr.  Areher 
did  patent  a  much  smaller  thing  in  a  mode  of  transferring  the 
collodion  film  by  means  of  gutta-percha.    The  mode  in  which  a 

Satent  becomes  an  advanta^re  to  the  public  is  two-fold :  in  the 
rst  place,  it  gives  the  patentee  a  beneficial  interest,  which  raoders 
it  profitable  for  him  te  work  his  process  out  to  a  praotioal  success, 
which,  as  this  often  involves  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and 
money,  would  not  have  been  worth  while  for  anyone  to  do  without 
the  chanoe  of  being  reimbursed  which  a  patent  secures ;  and  in 
I  the  next  place,  a  patent  secures  pubUeity,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
ieorecy  which  some  iaventon  preserve.  As  a  ml«,  those  object 
most  loudly  to  patents  who  have  never  originated  anything 
theinselves. 
Carhok  Wobkbe.— a  oorrsspondanoe  consisting  chiefly  in  word- 

fence  is  nii?^esirable  to  eontinne. 
Several  CoRePPood*>^tB  in  our  next. 
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FHOTOGKA.PHY   IN  AND  OUT  OF   THE  STUDIO 

Thb   Cambra  ah  Clbbk  and  DaAUOHTKMAN—  Thb    Ad- 
vance    OF     SCIBNOB    BT      MbAHS     OF     KbWARDS — AbRIAL 

Photograpbt. 

The  Camera  as  a  C!erk  and  Draughtsman.-^Sceiuf^  that 
photography  has  made  its  way  into  so  many  different 
channels,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  to  find  the  art 
entering  our  big  Government  offices.  It  may  be  some 
time  before  the  camera  replaces  the  city  clerk,  and  reduces 
the  prestige  and  salary  of  the  latter  within  still  more 
narrow  limits  ;  but  already  there  are  signs  of  photography 
taking  the  place  of  clerical  assistants  and  draughtsmen  in 
large  establishments,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
does  the  work  more  trustworthily  and  rapidly,  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  its  retaining  i^s  foothold  m  those  quar- 
ters. In  many  engineer  establisliin.iits  and  factories, 
where  plans  and  sketches  have  to  be  copied,  the  work  is 
done  by  the  aid  of  photography,  the  original  being  simply 
placed  above  some  prepared  paper,  and  the  two  sheets 
Kept  in  contact  with  one  another  with  a  couple  of  glass 
plates  held  together  with  American  clips.  Silver  paper, 
such  as  that  prepared  by  Carrier,  is  sometimes  resorted  to 
for  this  work,  but  generally  the  prussiate  paper  manu- 
factured in  Paris,  ani  alFo,  we  believe,  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square,  which  yields  a 
white- lined  sketch  on  a  blue  ground,  is  employed.  This 
paper  may  be  purchased  in  very  large  sheets,  and  will 
keep  good  for  months  before  it  is  used.  Its  manipulation 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  requires  no  practised  hand ;  a 
few  washings  is,  indeed,  all  that  is  needed.  Scientific 
gentlemen  employ  the  same  means  for  copying  their  calcu- 
lations, after  they  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  working 
these  out,  and  in  this  way  obviate  the  chance  of  any  error 
creeping  in  during  the  process  of  copying.  The  late  Sir 
John  Uerschell  invariably  made  use  of  this  plan  of  pre- 
paring copies  of  important  notes  and  data,  and  in  this  way 
always  had  his  own  handwriting  and  figures  to  refer  to. 
In  the  preparation  of  copies  of  important  documents 
which  pass  through  the  War  Office,  the  camera  is  not  un- 
frequently  had  recourse  to,  we  hear,  especially  when  the 
same  are  expressed  in  a  foreign  language,  or  contain  a 
mass  of  figures  the  correcti^ess  of  which  might  suffer  from 
clerical  reproduction.  Besides  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
camera  as  a  copying  medium,  its  rapidity  is  also  a  quality 
that  cannot  be  made  too  much  of.  By  unstitching  a  pam- 
phlet, and  spreading  its  pages  oat  upon  a  flat  board,  the 
former  may  be  wholly  copied  in  a  few  minutes,  a  task 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  strange  tongue,  would  involve  days, 
if  not  weeks.  Again,  tabular  statements,  or  calculations 
made  to  assist  in  working  out  problems,  whether  of  a 
scientific  or  general  nature,  may  in  the  same  way  be 
quickly  reproduced  without  fear  of  error  or  misunder- 
standing. The  camera  never  makes  a  mistake  in  a  figure, 
or  fails  to  dot  an  i,  and  for  this  reason  can  always  be 
trusted  to  perform  clerical  work  with  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity and  trustworthiness. 

The  Advance  of  Science  by  Means  of  Rewards. — Some 
weeks  ago  we  took  occasion  to  express  our  disbelief  in 
aay  good  being  likely  to  accrue  from  endowment  of  re 
search,  and  gave  it  as  our  opinion  that  nothing  extra 
would  be  found  out  now  that  Government  had  resolved  to 
spend  the  sum  of  £4,000  upon  scientific  investigators. 
Our  main  argument,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  money  was  hardly  likely  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  a  claim  to  it,  or  really  wanted  the 
cash ;  and  in  any  case,  a  man  would  not  withhold  an  in- 
vention or  discovery  from  the  world  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
pounds  more  or  less  in  his  pocket.  The  popular  idea  is, 
that  if  you  want  to  find  anything  oat,  you  nave  only  to 
proolaim  a  prize,  and  the  problem  is  solved  forthwith 
How  fallacioos  such  a  view  is  may  be  seen  from  the  recen; 


action  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  This  body 
some  months  ago,  determined  to  offer  a  reward  for  a  good 
dry  plate  process,  which  should  have  all  the  advantages  of 
the  wet  method,  with  any  others  that  the  discoverer  might 
communicate.  The  affair  has  come  to  an  end,  and  what  is 
the  result?  Why,  that  there  was  no  competition  at  all. 
There  was  practically  only  one  process  submitted,  for  other 
two  which  were  sent  in  did  not  even  meet  the  general 
admission  regulations  which  had  been  drawn  up.  M. 
Alfred  Chardon  therefore  walked  over.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  process  is  that  has  gained  for  M.  Chardon  the 
honour,  but  bince  the  gentleman  himself  admits  that  it  is 
not  new — by.  which  we  suppose  he  means  that  he  did  not 
work  it  out — we  fail  to  see  how  he  became  entitled  to  the 
award.  It  is  an  emulsion  process  with  alkaline  develop- 
ment, it  is  said,  so  that  it  would  have  been  absurd,  indeed, 
to  have  claimed  novelty.  There  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
some  peculiarity  in  the  manipulations  peculiar  to  M. 
Chardon  himself,  but  we  never  knew  a  dry  plate  worker 
yet  who  did  not  have  a  fad  of  his  own.  Granted  that  M. 
Ghardon's  process  is  an  excellent  one,  as  it  is  very  likely  to 
be,  we  shall  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  it  is  superior  to  the 
many  excellent  processes  that  have  appeared  already  in 
these  columns  and  elsewhere,  and  which  have  been  freely 
given  to  the  world  without  any  heralding  or  trumpeting 
forth  whatever,  if  M.  Chardon's  process  is  a  good  one,  it 
would  have  become  known  quite  as  readily  without  an^ 
prize  being  offered,  we  contend,  and  the  making  of  this 
award,  therefore,  has  had  little  to  do  with  progress. 

Aerial  Photography, — The  subject  of  making  photo-, 
graphic  observations  from  balloons  is  one  which  nas  re- 
ceived but  very  scant  attention  in  these  days  of  scientific 
progress.  A  military  balloon  committee  is,  we  believe, 
still  sitting  at  the  War  Office,  but  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing it  have  not,  we  hear,  yet  discovered  a  satisfactory 
medium  for  floating  the  machines,  and,  consequently,  have 
not  yet  discussed  the  subject  of  taking  observations.  In 
Paris,  two  years  ago,  M.  Nadar,  the  eminent  photo- 
grapher aeronaut,  made  many  experiments  in  aeriid  pho- 
tography, and,  according  to  our  French  Corresponoent, 
succeeded  satisfactorily  in    accomplishing    the    difficult 

{>roblem  of  securing  camera  images  from  a  balloon.  The 
ate  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  who  had  seen  M.  Nadar^s 
productions,  informed  us  that  they  were  the  most  success- 
ful aerial  photographs  he  had  seen,  but  that  much  was 
still  required  to  render  the  niodas  operandi  perfect.  The 
gyrations  of  the  machine,  and  its  unsteadiness,  even  when 
tethered  to  the  ground,  were  so  great  that  only  instan- 
taneous work  could  succeed.  Some  pictures  which  we 
have  seen  of  Boston  taken  from  a  balloon  are  very  good, 
but  they  do  not  take  in  a  very  large  field.  They  were 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  stationary  balloon,  and  thej 
certainly  give  results  invaluable  from  a  military  or  geo- 
graphical point  of  view.  The  First  Napoleon  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  of  balloons  as  a  meaus  of 
observation  and  of  reconnaissance^  that  he  organised  a 
balloon  corps,  which  accompanied  the  army  in  the  field. 
With  a  camera  to  aid  him.  the  observer  could  make  his 
observations,  and  map  out  the  ground  before  him,  far  more 
quickly  than  if  he  had  but  a  field  glass  to  help  him.  But 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  his  instruments  ready,  and 
also  to  settle  upon  and  arrange  a  perfect  system  for  instan- 
taneous work ;  for  otherwise,  as  one  can  well  understand, 
the  novelty  of  the  photographer's  position,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  whicn  he  has  to  work,  would  interfere  mate- 
rially with  his  operations.  To  carry  out  his  task  rapidly 
and  skilfully  must  ever  be  the  object  of  an  aerial  photo- 
grapher ;  but  how  to  accomplish  this  is  a  problem  evidently 
yet  to  be  solved.  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  President  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  is  one,  however,  who  conld  mate- 
rially help  with  suggestions,  for  the  seventy  or  ei^h^ 
ascents  he  has  made  constitute  him  the  recognised 
scientific  aeronaut.  His  experience  on  this  particular 
subject  is  probably  not  shared  by  any  other  Bcientifio 
man. 
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ON  PLATINOTYPE. 

BY  THOMAS  RODGER.* 

There  is  a  great  charm  about  these  pictures  so  produced 
on  plain  paper,  the  tones  resembling  those  of  a  warm 
engraTing.  Added  to  their  beauty  and  the  rapidity  of 
production,  they  resist  all  the  usual  destructive  tests.  By 
a  very  simple  experiment  I  think  I  can  illustrate  to  you 
the  whole  chemical  action  involved  in  this  process  now 
detailed.  We  have  here  the  yellow  powder  ferrous  oxa- 
late, the  same  which  by  the  action  of  light  is  formed  from 
the  ferric  oxalate,  and  which  forms  the  visible  picture. 
Now  if  I,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  heat,  dissolve  this  in  potassic 
oxalate,  and  bring  it  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  platinum, 
you  wiU  observe  instantly  a  deposition  of  this  metal  in  a 
dense  black  finely-divided  form.  1  his  is  precisely  what 
occurs  on  the  exposed  sheet  when  it  is  passed  over  the 
potassic  oxalate  bath,  only  that  the  deeper  shadows  and 
gradations  of  the  negative  under  the  action  of  the  light 
affect  more  or  less  the  amount  of  reduction. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  process  has  been  demonstrated 
in  any  of  the  photographic  societies  in  Britain.  Hitherto  I 
believe  that  Professor  Stebbing  brought  it  before  the  French 
Society  in  Paris,  and  demonstrated  it  successfully  some 
time  ago.  I  purpose  now,  therefore,  to  occupy  a  few 
minutes  in  doing  the  same  before  you.  For  this  process 
any  kind  of  surface  may  be  employed,  providea  it  be 
somewhat  porous,  and  it  is  better  that  it  should  have 
received  a  coating  of  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  gela- 
tine (or,  preferable,  arrowroot).  In  the  commercial  prosecu- 
tion of  this  process,  ordinary  photographic  or  other  good 
quality  of  paper  is  treated  with  arrowroot.  This  is  now 
placed  for  a  moment  on  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(six  grains  to  one  ounce)  and  dried.  In  this  form  the  paper 
may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time.  When  it  is  requisite 
to  produce  copies  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  solution  of 
the  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  and  a  solution  of  ferric- 
oxalate  mixed,  and  coat  the  sheet  therewith.  Dry,  and  ex- 
pose under  the  negative.  The  picture  on  development 
may,  as  we  have  said  before,  be  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  change,  but  the  colour  of  it  is  rather  too  black  to 
please,  and,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  modify  it,  and  this 
IS  reaaily  done  by  subjecting  it  to  a  solution  of  gold  for  a 
short  time.  After  the  desired  colour  is  obtained  it  should 
be  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  for  a  few  minutes,  and  from 
that  to  water ;  and  finally,  in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of 
the  ferric  oxalate,  the  print  should  be  placed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  for  as  short  a  time  as  may  be 
considered  necessary,  and  then,  with  a  slight  amount 
of  washing,  the  picture  may  be  hung  up  to  dry. 
If  it  be  desired  to  give  a  finished-looking  or  fflossy 
surface  to  the  print,  this  can  be  done  bv  various  methods  ; 
as  is  generally  the  case,  the  depth  of  shade  and  gradation 
is  made  more  attractive. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  operation.  I 
have  brought  with  me  a  few  sheets  exposed  to-day 
before  I  left  St.  Andrews ;  these  I  shall  develop.  After 
I  have  prepared  a  sheet,  I  shall  band  for  your  in- 
spection the  sheets  exposed  this  morning,  and  you 
will  observe  that  there  are  two  of  them  equally  visible 
with  the  others;  but  you  will  observe  them  marked  as 
having  been  prepared  without  platinum — only  with  the 
ferric  salt  on  the  exposure  to  the  potassic  oxalate  bath 
they  will  entirely  disappear,  owing  to  the  solution  of  the 
ferrous  oxalate,  no  reduction  being  possible. 

I  presume  that  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Willis  has  secured  a 
patent  for  this  process  in  this  country,  and  that  he  has 
entered  into  arrangements,  and  is  associated  with,  in  this 
matter,  the  Albion  Albumenizing  Company,  of  Glas- 
gow and  London,  which  Company  have  tne  right  of  dis- 
pensing licences.  I  learn  that  very  recently  Uie  process 
has  been  also  patented  in  France,  and  that  a  firm  there 
have  absorbed  the  right  in  that  country. 


llie  specimens  of  prints  which  I  now  submit  to  you  are 
from  several  sources,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been  by 
myself  subjected  to  extreme  tests,  in  order  to  prove  the  in- 
destructibility of  the  image.  There  is  one  marked  as 
having  been  for  twelve  hours  under  the  influence  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  half  of  the  same  picture  was 
immersed  for  an  additional  twelve  hours  in  the  acid  solu- 
tion employed  to  form  the  gas.  Others  have  been  for 
six  weeks  on  a  floor  constantly  wet,  and  subjected  to  treat- 
ment only  short  of  being  trodden  upon,  and  you  will  ob- 
serve that  there  is  no  change  whatever. 

Mr.  Willis  has  nearly  completed  his  researches  in  the 
matter  of  producing  an  emulsion  with  a  view  of  still  more 
simplifying  the  process,  and  when  he  returns  from  his 
journey  to  the  West  we  may  expect  to  hear  from  himself 
on  this  subject.  Trusting  that  I  may  not  have  wearied 
you  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  that  a  spirit  of  enquiry 
may  be  aroused  on  the  subject,  I  now  conclude  with  many 
thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  patience  and  attention. 
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LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  JOHN  PARKER.* 

We  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  in  photographic 
progress  where  clouds  and  landscape  can  be  satisfactorily 
rendered  in  the  same  negative— at  least,  this  can  only  be 
done  under  very  exceptional  circumstances ;  and  the 
fact  is  that  we  must  either  sacrifice  the  sky  to  the  fore- 
ground, or  the  foreground  to  the  sky.  Sky-shades  and 
similar  adaptations  are  very  useful  in  their  way,  especially 
in  preventing  the  obliteration  of  a  delicate  distance ;  but 
it  remains  true  that  only  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful 
operators  do  you  get  a  negative  satisfactory  both  as  to  the 
landscape  and  the  sky. 

Perhaps  the  interesting  suggestion  to  use  a  Nicors 
prism  attached  to  the  lens  may  point  the  way  to  some  prac- 
ticable and  practical  solution  of  the  present  difficulty ;  but» 
until  then,  we  must  be  content  to  produce  the  cloud  e£f  eots 
in  prints  by  a  second  printing  from  a  cloud  negative. 

Of  course  it  is  best  to  take  such  cloud  negatives  from 
nature,  and  with  a  few  such  negatives,  giving  different 
characters  of  eky,  and  different  directions  of  lighting, 
great  variety  may  be  produced.  But  with  myself,  my 
opportunities  of  a  day  in  the  country  with  the  camen^— 
that  is,  a  suitable  day — are  so  rare  that  I  am  always  in- 
clined to  turn  my  attention  to  the  landscape,  and  trust 
to  some  other  means  of  producing  the  sky  effects.    As 

fossibly  this  may  also  be  the  case  with  some  other  amateurs 
take  this  opportunity  for  describing  the  method  I  now 
generally  adopt. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  tried  various  methods,  but  the 
chief  of  these  have  been  either  to  paint  in  cloud  effects  on 
the  negative  itself,  doing  so  on  the  hack,  so  that  the  lines 
may  be  softened  by  diffusion  in  printing  through  the 
glass,  and  in  this  way  only  one  printing  for  foreground 
and  sky  is  necessary ;  or,  to  paint  on  thin  tracing-paper, 
with  china  ink,  a  series  of  cloud  negatives,  one  or  other 
of  which  may  be  used,  according  to  the  subject  of  the 
landscape,  for  a  second  printing.  The  first  method  is  only 
available  in  negatives  where  the  sky  is  very  thin,  and  the 
results,  at  least  in  my  hands,  are  not  very  satisfactory;  I 
therefore  almost  always  employ  the  second  method,  which 
I  find  gives  very  good  results  if  carefully  used.  They 
present  this,  among  other  advantages — that  by  merely 
turning  the  one  side  of  the  paper,  or  the  other,  you  may 
change  the  direction  in  which  tne  clouds  are  lighted,  so  as 
to  smt  the  light  in  the  landscape.  And  I  woiwi  here  sug- 
gest that  the  same  advantage  might  be  obtained  with 
cloud  negatives  taken  in  the  camera  by  removing  them 
from  the  glass,  and  transferring  them  to  a  transparent 
gelatine  or  tracinff-paper  supporL  I  do  not  use  a  print- 
ing-frame with  these  paper  negatives.  Taking  the  print 
from  the  frame  with  the  landscape  only  printed,!  pin  it  on 
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a  burd,  Md  cover  the  foreground  with  a  itoat  paste- 
bojird,  or  any  aaoh  thing,  baving  first,  laid  down  the  oload 
negatire  io  the  moat  suitable  wa;  for  the  particular  aab- 
ject;  this,  of  course,  all  ia  yellow  light.  Then  with 
cotton  wool  I  shade  off  tha  sky  liae  of  the  Undioape,  thi 
wool  being  under  the  edge  of  tlie  paHte-board,  ao  that  the 
latter  keepa  it  ia  position,  while  tha  wool  preventH 
the  stiarp  tina  which  the  piete-'jiiri  wonld  make  in  the 

If  the  akybe  broken  up  by  treea  3rotberwise,  so  as  to  be 
seen  in  patehee  only,  I  cnt  holes  in  tha  protecting  paste- 
board somewhat  larger  than  the  p  itchea  of  eky  to  b« 
produced,  and  fringe  these  holes  rouii  I  with  the  wool  (the 
clond  negative,  of  course,  being  always  nnder  the  wool  and 
pasteboard,  and  next  to  tha  print)  ;  then  laying  a  weight 
on  the  pasteboard  to  keep  all  in  position,  I  expose  it.  In 
practice,  I  have  a  nnmber  of  pasteboards  wiuk  different- 
aiied  holes  always  ready  at  hand,  and  it  is  easy  to  alter 
the  sise  of  these  to  suit  any  particnlar  eaae  on  a  moment's 
notice,  by  selecting  one  larger  than  is  wuitod,  and  hlliug 
up  the  excess  of  space  with  a  fragment  of  brown  paper  or 
an  extra  aopply  of  cotton  wool. 

It  only  remains  now  that  I  very  brieSy  give  the 
formula  I  employ,  in  which,  however,  there  is  absolnbely 
nothing  new.  First,  then ;  for  wet  plates  in  the  fleld  I  use 
old  collodion   sensitized  at   least    six    months — longer   if 

SCMUible— and  a  distinctly  acid  bath.  For  developer  I  use 
Ir.  B.  J.  Edward's  formula,  namely — 

Sulphate  of  iron 1  pound 


„  copper  1  onncft 

Water         ...        8 7i  ounces 

This  gives  ISO  grains  to  tha  ounce  of  water. 

1  carry  one  ounce  of  this  in  a  dropping- bottle,  and 
another  bottle  with  acid  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
glacial  acetio  acid  to  thirteen  of  water,  with  spirit  of  wine 
as  may  be  required.  Both  of  those  I  keep  ready  in  stock 
in  my  laboratory,  and  fill  the  tent  bottles  just  as  required. 
For  a  seven  by  nine  inches  plate  I  pour  into  a  wide- 
monthed  bottle,  which  I  nse  as  a  developing  cup,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  acid  water ;  and  as  every 
drachm  of  the  iron  solution  contains  twenty  grains.  I  can 
at  once  suit  the  strength  to  the  subject,  tho  light,  and  the 
exposure.  I  always  give  a  long  exposure  to  take  np  all 
that  is  in  the  shadows ;  and,  if  there  be  a  great  range  of 
distances,  I  add  just  about  twelve  to  fifteen  dropa  of  the 
iron  to  the  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  acid.  This  gives 
a  streagLb  of  a  little  over  five  grains  per  ounce,  under  the 
action  of  which  the  delicate  distances  come  out ;  and  then 
1  strengthen  with  other  fifteen  up  to  thirty  drops,  as  may 
be  required  to  bring  np  the  foreground.  I  generally  Gnisn 
on  the  spot,  aud  to  sive  copious  washings  in  the  tent  I 
Strengthen,  if  need  be,  with  iron,  citric  acid,  and  silver,  as 
it  is  then  unnecesaary  to  wash  from  the  first  developer. 
When  density  is  obtained  I  pour  on  a  few  ounces  of  water, 
previously  placed  in  a  six-ounce  bottle  in  the  tent ;  then. 
opening  the  door  of  the  tent  box,  I  take  out  the  tray  with 
the  negative,  wash  thoroughly  and  in  freedom  in  the  open 
air,  and  clear  with  the  cyanide,  which  I  always  keep  in  a 
battle  in  my  poebel,  marked  legibly  "poijon." 

The  formula  for  the  hot-water  process  is  exactly  as  in 
the  British  Journal,  including  the  final  wash  of  gallic  acid, 
nnleas  the  plates  are  to  be  exposed  within  a  few  days  after 
the  preparation.  With  the  gallic  acid  they  will  keep  for 
months  ;  but  I  always  try  to  hare  them  developed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  exposure — say  within  a  week  or  so,  or 
sooner  if  no  gallic  acid  be  used.  After  rinsing  with  water, 
b^are  applying  the  gallic  acid,  I  flood  with  a  little  distilled 
wat«r.  I  should  have  mentioned,  also,  that  nfter  removal 
from  the  silver  baih  I  soak  in  two  trays  of  distilled  water, 
and  then  nose  well  under  the  tap,  finishing  with  dialiUed 
water  before  pouring  on  the  albumen.  The  Erst  washing, 
at  any  rate  with  distilled  water,  I  think  very  important, 
M,  unless  tha  water  be  pure  with  which  the  free  nitrate  of 
■llrer  is  removed,  iuolable  nlli  of  silver  may  be  fonned 


on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  may  serionsly  modify 
tho  after- results.  The  extent  of  this  evil  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  water  used  for  washing  ;  bat, 
niAess  the  composition  of  the  water  be  known,  itissafeet  to 
take  the  precaution  of  beginning  and  ending  with  distilled 

The  formulte  for  the  coilodio- album  en  or  Taupenot 
plates  are  numerous,  and  I  have  used  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another,  without  noticing  much  difference.  That  of 
Mr.  Price  ia  very  good,  only  I  prefer  to  pour  on  the 
albumen  instead  of  using  it  in  a  bath,  as  I  think  the  bath 
method  is  more  liable  to  cause  air  bells  in  the  albumen,  of 
which  it  is  very  difticult  to  get  rid.  His  formula  for  the 
albumen  is  as  follows  : — 

Albumen 8  ounces 

Water      1  ounce 

Glaual  acetio  acid         24  drops. 


add  half-a-drachm  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonia,  and 
iodise  with  forty-two  grains  of  iodide  of  smmonium  snd 
six  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  With  a  small  bit  of 
camphor  in  it,  or  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  or  salycilio  acid,  it 
will  keep  good  for  years — certainly  for  a  whole  season. 

The  collodion,  both  for  this  and  the  hot-water  process, 
should  be  open  and  powdery,  so  as  to  give  a  surface,  when 
sensitised,  that  will  receive  and  retain  aa  much  of  the 
albumen  as  possible.  Step*  ofPneat:—!.  Dilute  albumen 
substratum.  2.  Collodionise.  3.  Sensitise.  4.  Wash 
well  5.  Bath  of  common  salt.  6.  Wash  weU  again. 
7.  Flood  with  albumen,  and  pour  off  first  doae  in  the 
sink ;  flood  with  second  dose,  and  let  it  flow  back  and 
forward  so  as  to  sink  well  into  tha  film.  8.  Drain  till 
surface-dry,  then  dry  in  hot  water  bath  at  boiling  point. 
All  this  may  be  done  in  daylight,  and   the   plates  in  this 

ge  will  keep  for  years,  so  that  a  large  stock  may  be 
prepared.  When  wanted  for  use,  lay,  face  down,  on  a 
fifty-grain  aoeto-nitrate  bath  for  about  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  minute — not  longer  \  wash  thoroughly — 
first  io  a  bath  of  distilled  water,  then  under  a  tap,  finishing 
with  distUled  water.  Finally  flow  over  a  two-  or  three- 
grain  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  dry  without  heat.  No 
backing  is  required,  and  they  will  keep  a  long  time  is 
good  condition. 

Alkaline  development  is  suitable,  though  they  may  also 
be  developed  witn  plain  pyro.,  and  finished  with  acid 
silver. 

OXYGEN-PKODUCING  APi-ABATUS. 

Br  U.  NOTON.* 

I  HAVE  another  change  in  oxygen  muhinery  to  show  yon 
to-night :  but  before  I  opun  my  budget  I  must  first  con- 
gratlate  Mr.  Chadwick  on  his  production  in  that  line  at 
the  last  meeting  of  this  Society. 

It  appears  to  be  clear  now  that  there  are  only  two  waya 
of  using  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potash  and  manganese — 
either  it  must  be  in  the  loose  state,  dry,  or  damped  and  . 
moulded  into  solids  of  any  convenient  shape.  The  first 
condition  will  belong  to  all  fixed  plant  and  filling  gaa  bags 
for  customers.  The  second  relates  to  portable  apparatus. 
The  fasteniug  of  the  plug  to  the  bottom  of  the  iosido  of 
the  retort  has  always  been  a  great  hindraece.    Mr.  Chad- 


wick has  grappled  with  this  difficulty  in  bis  cakes  bv 
having  a  substratum  of  manganese  only  in  contact  witn 
his  hot  cast-iron  plate. 


During  t']e  lost  two  years  or  so  I  have  tried  several  wars 
stop  the  adhesion.  First,  I  coated  the  inside  of  the 
art  with  a  thick  wash  of  whiting  and  water,  also  with 
clay  wash.  These  did  pretty  well  for  one  or  two  plugs, 
but  the  coating  came  off  soon,  and  had  to  be  renewed. 
As  this  was  unsatisfactory,  I  tackled  the  plugs  themselves ; 
some  were  ohalked  all  over,  and  others  had  whiting,  red 
oohie,  and  oUy  wash.     The'  wet  plugs  from  the  mould 
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were  covered  with  fine  black  oxide  of  manganese,  but  they 
were  coo  tender  to  bear  rolling  in  it;  all  this  involved 
more  labour  and  time.  Then  there  was  the  swelliag  of 
the  plug  when  the  gas  came  ofif.  The  obvious  remedy  for 
this  is  to  have  the  retort  larger  inside.  When  a  plug  is  too 
large  it  not  only  is  cemented  to  that  part  of  the  metal  it 
re8t«  upon,  but  fills  up  the  inside  so  much  that  there  is  no 

getting  it  out  comfortably.  This  defect  I  tried  to  remedy 
y  making  a  hole  through  the  other  end  of  the  retort.  1 
could  then  drive  the  plur  out.  This  involved  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  tackle  for  closing  that  hole.  I  after- 
wards made  a  retort  tube  of  equal  bore  throughout.  This 
was  used  at  Mr.  Brothers'  lecture  on  the  transit  of  Venus, 
and  it  is  now  part  of  the  new  machine,  with  the  exception 
that  it  would  be  better  if  of  a  larger  bore.  I  caonot  see 
that  there  is  any  room  for  further  improvement,  the  con- 
necting or  disconnecting  being  so  prompt. 

This  new  arrangement  may  be  considered  to  be  of  the 
parallel  vice  type :  in  fact,  it  is  one,  the  jaws  being 
*'  steeled  "  by  two  brass  cups  for  holding  the  retort  tube 
over  the  nine  jets  of  aerated  gas.  The  retort  tube  has  a 
temporary  handle  fitted  to  it,  and  this  tube  so  provided  is 
the  only  loose  article  about  the  machine.  The  tube  will 
generally  be  hot,  but  need  not  be  touched,  so  that  that 
obiection  is  put  out.  Apparently  the  next  serious  diffi- 
culty is  getting  the  cooked  plug  out  of  the  hot  retort.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  large  enough 
to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  plug,  there  remains  orly 
the  adhesion  to  overcome ;  when  that  is  broken  all  the 
rest  is  easy.  To  do  this  I  intend  to  make  a  screw  pusher ; 
there  will  be  an  abutment  similar  to  one  of  the  vice  jaws, 
provided  with  a  brass  cup  havmg  a  hole  through  as  large 
as  the  bore  of  the  retort  tube ;  at  the  other  end  there  will 
be  a  screw.  Oce  end  of  the  hot  retort  tube  will  be  put 
to  the  abutment,  a  few  turns  of  the  screw  at  the  other  end 
will  soon  make  the  plug  move  on,  and  that  difficulty  will 
have  been  got  over  without  any  especial  preparation  of 
either  the  retort  or  the  plug.  1  am  certain  this  will  be 
the  result.  By  slackening  the  grip  of  the  vice  a  little 
the  retort  may  be  rotated  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  revolu- 
tion. When  I  first  began  to  make  plugs  I  dried  them  on 
the  top  shelf  of  the  oven.  I  could  smell  them,  and  having 
an  idea  that  1  was  drying  some  of  the  oxygen  off,  I  gave 
np  that  practice,  and  let  them  dry  slowly. 

The  easy  rotation  of  the  retort  tube  pointed  to  a  theory 
I  had.  My  impression  was,  that  although  a  plug  appeared 
to  be  dry,  it  yet  contained  water  of  crystaUization  in  the 
chlorate ;  that  this  water  came  out  as  vapour,  condensed 
on  the  colder  parts,  ran  down  to  that  part  of  the  plug  rest- 
ing on  the  bottom,  wetting  it,  and  so  causing  the  fastening. 
Now,  I  thought  by  turning  the  retort  tube  backwards  and 
forwards  it  would  be  a  preventative,  a^  the  plug  could 
roll  more  than  half  a  revolution.  Upon  trial  the  plug 
stuck  as  fast  as  ever.  The  next  experiment  made  was  to 
find  whether  this  water  came  over  as  surcharged  steam 
with  the  oxygen.  The  washing  bottle  was  weighed,  some 
short  pieces  of  plug  were  cooked,  and  when  the  bubbling 
had  ceased  the  washing  bottle  had  increased  in  weight  six 
grains.  This  was  but  a  rough  experiment,  and  intended 
merely  as  a  preliminary. 

iTo  he  continued.) 


AN  ENERGETIC  DEVELOPER. 

BY  ERNEST  BGIVlN.* 

For  some  time  past  photographers  have  paid  attention  to 
powerful  developers.  I  read  with  interest,  in  one  of  the 
recent  numbers  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographies  the  details 
of  an  accelerated  developer  in  which  sulphate  of  iron,  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  formic  acid  were  the  main  constitu- 
ents, the  same  being  said  to  diminish  considerably  the 
time  of  exposure.  This  developer  I  experimentCil  with 
thoroughly,  and  1  must  say  iidid  not  get  any  better  results 
than  those  obtained  by  M.  Baudoux.    I  found  the  same 


defects  that  he  has  alluded  to.  Nevertheless,  I  utilized  the 
indications  furnished  by  the  anonymous  author,  none  of 
which  helped  me  to  secure  more  successful  results. 

It  would  be,  however,  a  very  important  point  if  we 
could  secure  with  facility  greater  rapidity  by  employing  a 
leveloper  more  energetic  in  its  action.  If  such  a  one 
could  be  discovered  that  would  admit  of  a  shorter  exposure 
being  given,  it  would,  without  hesitation,  be  employed  in 
preference  to  all  others. 

In  the  meantime,  before  I  make  known  the  results  of 
some  new  experiments  of  mine  on  the  subject,  I  may  say 
a  word  on  behalf  of  an  energetic  developer  which  really 
does  permit  the  exposure  to  be  diminished,  and  which  I 
have  used  for  some  time  past  with  very  good  effect  Not 
only  does  it  permit  me  to  diminish  the  exposure  by  pretty 
well  half,  but  it  acts,  too,  with  the  greatest  regularity, 
imparting  always  to  the  cliches  particular  softness  and 
harmony.  The  negatives,  indeed,  possess  a  character  of 
their  own,  and,show  very  great  detail.  This  ir.  the  for- 
mula I  employ : — 

Water  125  cub.  cents. 

Sulphate  of  iron      6  grammes 

Sulphate  of  copper 2  50     „ 

Acetic  acid 8  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol        ...        ...        ...      5  ,, 

Ammonia     A  few  drops. 

After  the  ingredients  are  mixed  together,  the  liquid   is 
permitted  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  and  is  then  fiiterdd. 

This  developer  will  keep  good  from  eight  to  ten  days, 
but  it  is  always  preferable  to  use  it  when  newly  made, 
especially  in  the  case  of  portraiture.  As  soon  as  the  plate 
is  ready  to  be  developeo,  the  quantity  of  liquid  necessary 
for  the  purpose  is  poured  into  a  glass  or  cup,  and  before 
it  is  thrown  over  the  plate  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion ef  acetate  of  lead,  made  with  distilled  water  soured 
with  a  little  acetic  acid,  arc  added.  The  developer  is 
agitated  a  bit  after  the  lead  solution  is  added.  On  the 
application  of  the  developer  the  image  appears  gradually, 
the  plate  maintaining  a  very  clean  appearance  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  development,  and  all  the  details 
appear  in  such  a  marked  manner  that  it  is  in  general  un- 
necessary to  have  recourse  to  intensification. 

The  energy  of  this  developer  depends  especially  upon 
the  addition  of  the  acetate  of  lead  to  the  copper-iron  solu- 
tion. It  is  know  1  that  the  acetates  and  nitrates  of  lead 
have  the  power  of  augmenting  considerably  the  energy  of 
reducing  agents,  and  to  furnish,  moreover,  a  deposit,  the 
colour  of  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  film  of  a 
photographic  cliche. 

With  the  aid  of  this  developer,  the  preparation  of  which 
is  so  easy,  I  obtain  in  ten  seconds,  in  a  room  lighted  up 
only  by  an  ordinary  window,  portrait  pictures  which,  u 
not  exactly  wonders,  are,  nevertheless,  satisfactory  as 
photographs  and  striking  as  portraits. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EaiULSION  PLATES. 

BY  DR.   LIESEQANG.* 

There  are,  it  is  well  known,  two  kinds  of  collodion- 
emulsion — that  prepared  by  the  mixing  together  of  normal 
collodion,  iodine  or  bromine  salts,  and  nitrate  of  silver ; 
and,  secondly,  that  which  is  poured  into  water  after  pre- 
paration in  this  way,  the  insoluble  portion  being  collected 
and  dried,  and  afterwards  dissolvea  again  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

The  first  (unwashed  emulsion)  is  poured  upon  the  glass 
plate,  and  as  soon  as  the  film  has  set  is  put  under  a  water- 
tap,  or  placed  in  a  bath  of  water  to  be  washed,  when  a 
preservative  is  applied  and  the  plate  dried.  The  opera- 
tion of  drying,  by  reason  of  the  sticky,  watery  character 
of  the  preservative  mixture,  requires  to  be  undertaken 
with  considerable  care,  and  it  is  only  the  silver  bath  that 
is  dispensed  with  in  the  preparation  of  such  plates. 
Whether  there  is  any  saving  in  the  manipulation  is,  how- 
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erer,  another  qnestioD,  becaiue  of  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tion of  the  coUodioa ;  and  so  long  as  emulsion  plates  of 
this  kind  do  not  a£ford  us  better  results  than  wet  plates 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  will  be  a  q  uestion  whether 
there  is  anything  gained  by  dispensing  witn  the  silver  bath. 

It  is,  howerer,  another  matt.i*  to  work  with  washed 
emulsion,  for  in  this  case  the  m  mipulations  are  reduced 
to  the  simple  pouring  on  of  the  collodion.  This  is  a  great 
gain  to  busy  ]people,  to  those  who  do  not  care  for  much 
exertion,  or  to  travellers  who  require  to  carry  about  with 
them  no  awkward  dishes  and  inconvenient  silver  baths. 

It  is  great  advantage  to  work  with  washed  collodion, 
llie  preparation  of  three  plates,  measuriag  nine  inches  by 
seven,  may  be  accomplished  in  about  five  minutes'  time. 
There  are  no  preliminaries  to  be  undertaken,  no  silver 


same,  and  does  not  change  in  any  marked  degree  by  the 
treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  the  case  of  the  drv 
plate,  however,  we  have  a  very  thin  image  to  begin  with 
on  development,  which  gradually  acquires  strength,  and  it 
is  particularly  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  we  desire  to 
say  a  few  words. 

Those  who  are  not  blessed  with  good  eyes  will  be  scarcely 
able  to  judge  properly  of  the  result  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  pyrogallic  acid  solution  (without  acid  or  alkali), 
for  the  phantom  picture  is  very  difficult  to  watch  in  the 
orange  light  of  a  lamp  or  window.  The  difficulty  in  judg- 
ing of  the  tone  of  the  image  in  respect  to  its  printing  pro- 
perties is  also  very  great,  and  here  we  make  a  remark  that 
there  is  generally  a  tendency  to  overdo  the  matter.  Ex- 
posure, ^kaline  development,  and  acid  intensifying  must 


bath  to  filter,  no  dishes  to  clean  or  to  fill  with  water,  no  I  be  kept  in  harmony  witn  one  another.  The  negative  need 
residues  or  draining  from  the  plates  to  collect,  no  pre-  not  be  so  very  dense,  nor  appear  to  the  eye  opaaue,  for  it 
servative  solution  to  make,  filter,  or  apply,  and,  finally,  i  does  not  lose  much  of  its  density  on  fixation.  Beginners 
there  are  no  particular  arrangements  to  oe  made  for  the  are  very  apt  to  intensify  too  much.  Of  all  the  modes  of 
transport  of  a  large  amount  of  bai^gage,  a  matter  of  con-  development  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  silver,  pyrogallif 
siderable  importance  in  the  case  of  long  journeys.  1  acid   and   silver,    and  |pyrogallic  acid  and   alkali,    the 

The  unwashed  emulsions  give  rise  to  a  film  from  which  jlast  appears  to  be,  in  conjunction  with  silver  intensi- 
the  soluble  decomposable  ingredients  crystallize  out  (the  !  fication,  the  best  suited  for  washed  emulsions.  After  some 
nitrate  salts),  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  removing   hundreds  of  experiments  undertaken  in  the  course  of  last 


such  salts  by  washing.  The  application  of  water,  however, 
removes  the  soluble  nitrate  ot  silver  at  the  same  time,  as 
well  as  other  substances  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
photographic  image,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  after 
washing,  the  application  of  a  preservative  is  necessary, 
consisting  of  a  solution  of  gum,  albumen,  tannin,  pvro- 
gallic  acid,  salicine,  &c.  In  the  washed  emulsion  wese 
injurious  soluble  substances  have  been  removed  by  pre- 
vious treatment  with  water,  and  for  this  reason  no  sub- 
sequent washing  of  the  film  is  necessary,  the  so-called 
sensitizing  substances  being  imported  by  bathinff  the  pre- 
cipitated mixture  of  collodion  and  bromide  of  silver  in 
solutions  for  the  purpose. 

1^0  stress  ought  to  be  laid,  in  photographic  processes, 
upon  the  greater  or  less  labour  involved  if  tne  result  shows 
a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  pictures.  The  end  is  the 
object  to  look  at,  and  we  should  not  consider  whether  a 
bath  is  to  be  used  or  not  if  superior  results  are  secured 
in  one  way  or  the  other.  But  u  the  results  obtained  are 
equally  good  in  the  case  of  two  different  processes,  then 
undoubtedly  the  simpler  of  the  two  deserves  to  be  chosen. 
The  washed  emulsions,  as  they  are  now  to  be  purchased 
in  commerce,  have  been  found  to  keep  well  in  the  hands 
of  many  landscape  photographers,  while  this  journal  has 
given,  by  way  of  frontispiece,  a  proof  of  the  qualities  of 
pictures  produced  by  the  substance.  So  far  as  the  cost 
of  such  emulsion  is  concerned,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
for  coating  a  dozen  plates  of  twenty-one  by  sixteen  centi- 
metres, sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  emulsion  are  necessary ; 
as  the  emulsion  costs  about  forty  marks  (or  shillings)  a 
litre,  the  coating  of  a  single  plate  of  the  size  mentioned 
would  cost  about  twopence. 

In  the  preparation  of  three  plates,  five  minutes,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  all  the  time  required.  To  clean  twelve 
plates  of  twenty-one  by  fifteen  cents.,  and  then  to  albu- 
menize  them,  five-and-twenty  minutes  are  necessary,  and 
twenty-five  grammes  of  diluted  white  of  egg.  The  entire 
period  necessary  to  clean,  albumenize,  and  collodionize  each 
plate  is,  therefore,  about  four  minutes. 

The  development  of  dry  plates  is,  generally  speaking, 
yery  different  from  the  treatment  of  wet  ones,  because  the 
latter  are  developed  in  the  presence  of  much  nitrate  of 
silver,  contained,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  sponge-like 
film  of  the  wet  plate.  Dry  plates,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
but  little  free  nitrate  of  silver  solution  about  them,  the 
imase  being  frequently  produced  bv  the  action  of  the 
alkaline  developer  upon  the  difficultly  reducible  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver.  The  principal  difference  is  that^  in 
the  development  of  wet  plates,  a  vigoroaa  picture  is  very 
■ooii  produced,  the  oolour  of  wbioh^  whether  the  plate  has 


been  exposed  {a  long  time  or  a  short  one,  is  always  the  tinti 


month,  I  have  come  back  to  this  method,  although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  by  the  defective  application  of  the 
same  the  negative  is  much  more  easily  injured  than  is  the 
case  when  acid  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  are  made  use  of. 
In  the  case  of  e^ual  exposures,  however,  the  negative 
developed  by  alkaUne  solution  has  much  more  detail  than 
that  treated  with  an  acid  liquid,  and  to  secure  similar 
results  with  two  plates  by  alkaline  and  acid  development, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  plate  to  be  treated  with  acid 
solution  two  or  three  times  as  much  exposure  as  the  other. 
The  main  difficulty  in  the  case  of  alkahne  development  is, 
as  above  stated,  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  value  of 
the  phantom  image  first  brought  out  upon  the  plate.  If 
the  alkali,  whether  it  is  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  is  permitted  to  act  too  long  or  too 
vigorously  without  the  aadltion  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
bromine  salt,  there  is  produced,  if  the  plate  has  been  over- 
exposed, a  thin  image  which  is  found  very  difficult  indeed 
to  intensify.  In  the  case  of  properly  exposed  plates, 
however,  the  images  are  developed  clean,  clear,  and 
vigorous.  To  take  a  sunlit  landscape  with  an  aplantic 
double  lens  of  four  centimetres*  diameter,  and  a  two  centi- 
metre aperture,  an  exposure  of  from  six  to  ten  seconds  only 
is  necessary. 

To  develop,  I  proceed  as  follows :  —I  take  up  the  plate 
with  the  pneumatic  holder,  and  cover  it  at  one  sweep  with 
spirits  of  wine  (any  hesitation  in  this  operation  will  ^ve 
nse  to  streaks).  This  spirit  is  washed  off  after  thurty 
seconds  with  ordinary  water  until  the  film  does  not  appear 
to  be  greasy  any  longer.  I  then  pour  on  my  pyrogailie 
acid  mixture,  which  consists  of  one  gramme  of  the  acid 
dissolved  in  eighty  grammes  of  water.  The  outline  of 
the  sky  appears  in  about  twenty  seconds,  and  soon  after 
the  half-lights  of  the  image  begin  to  come  out.    llie 

Syrogallic  acid  is  then  poured  off  into  a  clean  glass  or 
eveloping  cup,  and  mixed  with  three  or  four  <&ops  of 
bromide  of  potassium  solution  (1  in  24  strength)  and 
ammonia  (one  part  in  eight  parts  of  water),  and  with 
tills  mixture  the  cliche  is  still  further  developed  until  all 
details  are  apparent.  The  image  is  then  wasned,  and  an 
aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  (1  in  50  strength)  is  poured 
over  it  This  removes  a  fine  veil  that  covered  the  picture. 
The  intensifying  of  the  image  is  carried  out  with  the 
same  pyrogallic  acid  solution,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
silver  liauid  made  up  of— 

titrate  of  silver       1  part 

Citric  acid     1    „ 

Water 15  parts. 

The  nmtive  under  this  treatment  remains  beautif  ally 
dear  in  uie  shadows,  and  assumes  an  intense  olive- brown 
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I'ARIS  INTBRNAflOSAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1878. 
As  man;  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  time  origiaatlj 
aononncedas  the  limit  within  which  applicatioas  for  space 
to  exhibit  in  the  photographic  department  of  the  Inter- 
oational  iHzhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris,  neit  year,  has 
dready  elapsed.  The  oecessity  of  an  early  bnowlodge  of 
~  ttie  space  required,  in  order  to  aid  in  making  the  geoeral 
kllotments  to  departments,  caased  a  somewhat  unusaally 
early  date  to  be  fised  as  the  time  within  which  applica- 
tions for  space  should  be  made,  and  intending  exhioitors 
in  all  departments  were  requested  to  apply  and  etate  the 
apace  required,  not  later  than  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
now  a  month  ago.  We  thiok,  however,  that  we  may 
safely  assqre  readers  who  hare  failed  to  apply,  and  wish  to 
exhibit,  that  applicatione  now  sent  in  will  meet  with 
favourable  responses.  Intending  exhibitors  ehould,  h.vw- 
ever,  lose  no  time  in  sending  to  the  Secretary,  P.  CnnliSe 
Owen,  B*q.,  C.B.,  at  the  offices  of  the  English  Commisgion, 
Canada  Buildings.  King  Street,  Westminster,  for  forms  of 
wiplication  for  space,  which  should  be  filled  in  without 

There  is  one  difficulty  which  has  possibly  deterred  some 
from  making  applications  for  apace,  who,  but  for  this 
difficulty,  might  willingly  exhibit  The  general  conditions 
of  exhibition  as  stated  in  the  papers  issued  by  the 
English  Coirmiasion  coutain  an  intimation  that  no  wait 
apace  would  be  proTided,  there  being  no  interior  walls  in 
the  building.  All  exhibitors  requiring  wall  space  for  their 
oontributions  must  proride  for  thentsflres  by  the  erection 
of  screens,  &C  Such  a  plan  manifestly  presents  serions 
difficulties  in  relation  to  photography,  as  nothing  could  be 
more  iuconfenient  than  individual  action  in  erecting  a 
number  of  screens,  each  photographer  one  for  himself.  A 
suggestion  is  made  ici  the  conditions  as  to  doing  this  con- 
jointly with  others.  To  do  this  efficiently  involreB  a 
scheme  of  confederacy  which  there  is  no  machinery  to 
establish  or  work.  Possibly  the  Photographic  Society 
might,  if  duly  moved  to  action,  have  established  a  com- 
mittee to  nndertalce  the  managemeat  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Nothing  of  the  icind  hoa,  however,  been  done,  and 
many  photographers  we  know  contemplate  with  dismay 
the  idea  of  erecting  screens  for  themaelves  on  nokaowo 
conditions,  at  an  uncertain  cost. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  last  International  Exhibition 
was  contemplated  in  Paris,  a  similar  difficult;  existed  at 
the  outset.  It  was  solved,  however,  in  a  manner  very 
satisfactory  to  English  photographers.  The  English  Com- 
miasioD  undertook  the  erection  of  screens,  apon  which  the 
works  of  English  photographers  were  exhibited,  without 
cost  to  the  contributors.  Whether  similar  arrangements 
ean  be  made  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  or  not  we  are 
unable  to  say,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  aome 


arrangementa  will  be  made  to  save  pbotograpfaenfrom  the 
necessity  of  the  individual  action  to  wmch  we  have  re- 
ferred. But  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  a  definite 
idea  of  the  space  required  should  be  placed  before  the 
Oommissioa.  Hence  it  is  important  that  any  intending 
exhibitors  should  apply  without  delay.  We  shall  take 
care  to  bring  before  our  readers  any  further  arrangementt 
which  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  display  of  their 
contributions. 


SOLAR  ENGINES. 
Tug  sun  has  been  made  to  do  a  great  many  things  in  its 

day,  and  just  now  there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  talk 
in  Paris,  in  scientific  circles,  of  engines  which  are  to  be 
driven  by  the  aun'a  rays.  We  do  not  suppose  the  eaginee 
in  question  have  anything  to  do  with  Ur.  Crooke'a  hght- 
mill,  as  the  radiometer  was  first  termed  when  it  was 
believed  that  light,  and  not  heat,  was  the  agency  by 
means  of  which  it  acted,  but  are  seemingly  based  upoo 
the  eraporation  and  condensation  of  liquids  and  gasei. 
It  is  well  known  to  chemists  that  some  gases  ^like  that 
of  ammonia,  for  instance — may  be  compressed  without 
difficulty  in  such  a  way  that  they  represent  a  store  of 
energy,  and  several  saggestions  are  aiready  before  the 
world  for  securing  motive  power  in  this  way.  Mr, 
Uaxffell  Lyte,  whose  name  as  an  early  photographer  ia 
well  known,  is  the  author  of  an  invention  oF  this  kind, 
the  application  which  he  desires  to  put  it  to  being,  we 
believe,  mobile  torpedoes.  Already  compressed  air  is 
employed  for  a  similar  purpose ;  but  the  air-pumps  and 
complicated  machinery  necessary  to  charge  machines  with 
air  at  the  terrible  pressure  necessary  will  be  much  simpli- 
fied if  ammonia  can  be  employed  instead. 

In  Paris,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  two  solar 
machines  which  promise  so  well  to  became  useful  that 
already  the  Minister  of  Commerce  has  interested  himself 
in  them,  and  spoken  loudly  in  their  praise.  These  are 
the  solar  engine  of  M.  Mouehat,  and  another  machine, 
devised  by  M.  Fouoault,  which  ia  described  as  an  ammonia 
machine  to  be  driven  by  the  sun's  rays. 

It  would  be  premature  to  say  a  word  for  or  against  such 
projects  before  details  of  their  construction  are  before  ua ; 
but  unless  the  sun  pays  us  more  frequent  visits  than  it 
has  done  lately,  or  the  machines  are  not  dependent  upon 
ita  shining,  they  will  not  be  at  work  for  long  together. 
But  it  is,  no  doubt,  solar  heat,  and  not  sunlight,  that  ia 
required  for  working  the  newly-deriaed  enginea 


PHOTOGRAPHy  AND  LIGHTDROOK  IN  RUSSIA 
Thi  Photographiaehti  Archiv  peblishes  a  letter  from  a 
Runsian  corteapoadeut,  M.  Ouatav  Re,  who,  writing  fiom 
Jeleti.  givea  an  a<?couat  ol  mechanioal  printing  in  the  land 
of  tha  Csar.     He  saja : — 

In  the  following  IiDe«  1  biVd  taken  the  liberty  oF  giving 
jou  the  particulars  of  a  uoiliHoation  of  the  photo-litho- 
graphic prooeM,  which  will  doabtleas  be  of  interest  to  those 
■ho  occupy  themsulres  with  sacli  work.  It  is  well  known 
that  tiaoafara  upon  paper  sufFar  from  the  d isad vantag.-  that 
the  paper  on  being  wetted  eipsn<U  and  ontraotgirregulaily, 
and  tha  priati  that  are  pulled  oft  da  nit  then  correspond 
any  longer,  so  far  as  dlmennionB  are  Oiinoerned,  with  the 
original  image,  a  defeut  which  is  v.  ry  impuitiDt,  whenever, 
for  inatauci<,  topographical  work  is  undditakan.  tha  copying 
of  mips  &a.  For  tnis  reason  tin-foil  and  oihet  matetials 
tiave  been  suggested  to  bear  the  transfer.  The  process  1  am 
4baut  to  descritM  is  quite  free  from  any  unequal  enlarge- 
ment 01  oontraction  of  this  kind. 

Good  photographic  paper,  unprepared  in  any  way,  is 
iraiilied  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution  ti  remove  all  traoa  of 
'iiing,  and  is  then  dried  by  b  iog  placed  betw^eu  sheets  of 
eltrr  paper.  Or,  if  it  is  to  be  secured,  so-catted  Chinese 
paper  may  b«  made  nie  of  for  tha  same  pnrpoae.    A  sheet 
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of  pateat  glasn,  well  cleaned,  is  rabbilorer  geatly  with 
powdered  talc,  and  thea  ooated  with  aormal  oollodioa.  As 
800Q  as  paper  and  glass  plate  have  dried,  the  paper  is  cut 
into  pieces  which  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  oollodiooized 
plate;  tbese  sheets  are  floated  apoa  a  soIa'i3Q  of  gelatine 
made  up  of — 

Gelatine         1  part 

Water 10  parts 

Spirits  of  wine  1  part 

Care  is  necessarjto  ayoid  air-bubbles  during  this  operation, 
as  also  in  the  farther  one  of  placing  the  sheet  npon  the 
glass  plate  in  such  a  way  that  the  margins  of  the  paper 
overlap  the  plate  in  every  way.  The  paper  borders  are  bent 
round,  and  made  to  attach  nrmly  to  the  glass  plate.  The 
paper  is  next  treated  two  or  throe  times  with  the  same 
solution  of  gelatine,  and  when  dry  the  surface  is  ground 
smoothly  by  means  of  shave-grass.  The  smooth  and  even 
surface,  well  dusted,  is  once  more  covered  with  a  carefully 
filtered  solution  of  gelatine,  and  then  dried  again.  Such 
prepared  plates  willkeep  a  long  time,  and  it  is  advisable 
that  a  stocK  of  them  should  be  kept. 

To  secure  a  print,  one  of  the  plates  is  dipped  into  a  solu- 
tion of — 

Bichromate  of  ammonia       1  part 

Water 12  parts 

and  permitted  to  remain  therein  until  the  paper  appears  yellow 
from  the  glass  side.  The  adherent  liquid  is  removed  by 
means  of  filtered  paper,  and  the  plate  U  then  dried  at  a 
temperature  which  should  not  exceed  20^  Reaumur.  If, 
instead  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  potash  u  employed,  then 
you  may  safely  employ  temperature  double  as  hi^h  as  the 
one  mentioned  without  the  quality  of  the  plate  suffering. 

The  printing  should  be  got  over  as  rapidly  as  poiisible. 
The  best  results  are  given  by  a  negative  which  is  clear  in 
the  shadows  and  opaque  in  the  whites;  and  the  printing 
is  at  an  end  when  the  image  is  to  be  seen  faintly  visible 
from  the  glass  side.  As  soon  as  the  plate  comes  out  of  the 
printing  frame  it  is  washed  ia  cold  water,  to  remove  all  the 
nndecomposed  chromium  salt,  and,  finally,  by  means  of 
warm  water,  the  still  soluble  gelatine  is  washed  away  from 
the  exposed  film.  The  last  washing  with  warm  or  hot 
water  must  not  be  hurried  ;  at  the  same  time  it  requires  to 
be  thoroughly  carried  out  in  order  to  free  the  pores  of  the 
paper  from  every  paitiole  of  soluble  matter. 

After  the  print  nas  become  perfectly  dry,  it  is  pat  into  a 
bath  consisting  of  one  part  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  and 
eight  parts  of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  therein  so  long 
as  is  necessary  for  tbe  light  p<irts  to  be  thoroughly  soaked. 
Taken  out  of  this  bath,  it  is  put  into  another  made  up  of 
one  part  of  tartaric  acid  and  ten  parts  of  water.  In  this 
second  bath  the  impression  remains  only  for  several  mioates, 
and  it  is  then  taken  out,  drained,  and  dried  between  leaves 
of  blotting  paper.  It  is  now  ready  for  inking ;  but  before 
you  proceed  to  this  last  operation  the  plate  is  held  for  a  few 
minutes  over  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  in  order  to  impart  to 
the  print  a  slight  degree  of  moisture,  and  then  it  is  inked 
by  passing  over  it  a  roller  treated  with  a  firm  transfer  ink. 

If  the  operations  have  all  been  conducted  with  proper 
care,  the  image  will,  on  the  application  of  the  roller,  appear 
of  exquisite  clearness,  and  far  before  other  transfers  that  are 
made  in  the  ordinary  way.  Finally,  the  dry  transfer  is 
separated  from  the  glass  plate  by  cutting  through  the 
margins  of  the  paper,  and  the  same  placed  upon  sine  or 
stone  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  preparation  of  the 
transfer  with  tartaric  acid  is  especially  useful  in  the  case  of 
large  surfaces  of  white,  which  contain  but  few  lines,  for  the 
acid  appears  to  preserve  such  portions,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  being  smeared  with  ink. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
Lichdruok  in  Russia.  That  a  process— which  has  so  great  a 
future  before  it — has  already  taken  root  in  the  country,  may 
be  proved  by  the  magnificent  works  of  MM.  Schindler  et 
Hey,  and  the  firm  of  Soheecer  and  Kabhola,  of  Motoow.    A 


few  months  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  M.  Schindler  for  working  this  photo- 
mechanical process,  and  was  truly  astonished  at  the  extent 
of  the  workshops  oocupied  in  this  branch  alone.  Among 
many  works  that  were  in  course  of  printing  by  Lichtdrack, 
and  of  which  large  editions  are  produced,  two  deserve 
especial  mention,  namely,  an  albun.  on  '<  National  Russian 
Architecture,"  and  another  on  **  Russian  Fabrics,"  the 
illustrations  of  which  were  all  from  negatives  taken  from 
nature,  and  would  be  of  interest  to  others  besides  the 
inhabitants  of  this  vast  country. 


TRANSATLANTIC  WRINKLES. 

BT  LAFAYETTE  HARRISON. 

No.  m. 

I  MUST  premise  right  here,  that  the  above  heading  is 
almost  a  misnomer,  except  in  so  far  as  the  reader  may 
glean  fresh  ideas  by  a  metnod  of  deduction ;  yet  that  thia 
paper  may  not  go  forth  a  foundling,  but  may  be  able  to 
claim  some  relationship  to  its  predecessors  of  the  same 
name,  why — ^let  it  stand. 

The  subject  is,  **  The  Difference  between  English  and 
American  Jfhotography,  examined  through  American  Spec- 
tacles." But  let  no  one  imagine  that  I  am  about  to  anaer- 
value  Britannia's  san-painters,  or  to  panegyrise  Colom- 
bia's—**  perish  the  thought  r  I  shall  deal  not  so  much 
with  the  skill  of  either,  as  with  their  appliances  for  work- 
ing ;  and,  further,  endeavour  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  certain  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  those  in  the 
States  may  be  introduced  and  adopted  in  the  **  mother 
country." 

Light, — Ah !  there  English  photographers  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage. That  beautif  al  sky,  of  deepest  blue,  roofing  in 
the  whole  territory  for  cwo-thirds  of  a  year,  cannot  be 
shipped  from  America,  like  the  meat.  No,  we  mast  be 
content  with  what  we  have,  unless  M.  Scotellari  can  help 
us  with  his  late  photological  discovery,  which  I  doubt. 
One  point  alone  can  I  see  wherein  any  improvement 
may  be  proposed.  It  is  this.  Banish  as  much  of  that 
white  (?)  muslin,  calico,  linen,  or  whatever  it  may  be  witb 
which  you  moderate  (errata— sAuf  out)  your  light,  and  sub- 
stitute white  tissue-paper.  Your  individual  ingenuity  will 
devise  the  readiest  means,  frames  or  what  not,  but  of  this 
be  assured,  if  yoa  are  a  master  of  lighting — without  which, 
although  a  photographer,  you  cannot  call  yourself  an 
artist — ^you  will,  if  you  have  not  already  tried  it,  find  that 
you  have  a  new  brush  placed  in  your  hand,  with  which 
finer  pictures  may  be  painted  than  you  have  ever  yet 
produced. 

Cameras, — English  camera-boxes  are  made  more  stronffly, 
more  carefully,  and  are  finished  with  more  neatness  than 
American ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  greater  degree  of  accu- 
racy can  be  obtained  with  the  latter.  The  system,  more- 
over, of  focussing  with  the  back  of  the  camera,  which  runs 
in  metal  or  hard-wood  guides,  is  of  great  assistance.  Or. 
Vogel  has  so  thoroaghly  exhausted  this  subject,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  do  more  than  express  a 
wonier  that  English  camera-box  makers  have  not  adopted 
the  **  sliding  baek,  the  lateral  swing  (for  portraiture),  and 
the  glass  corners  to  the  *  kits '  in  the  plateholders."  Why 
do  not  photographers  demand  any  obvious  improvement? 
Stock-dealers  will  not  take  the  trouble ;  it  is  not  to  their 
interest,  they  think ;  the  movement  must  come  from  the 
buyers.  One  English  improvement  I  have  observed  with 
much  interest,  viz.,  the  ^^  roller  slide."  It  is  so  ingenioos, 
yet  so  simple,  that  Americans  may  well  adopt  it  with 
advantage. 

Backgrounds. — Upon  this  subject  I  do  not  think  that  I 
shall  find  a  dissentient  when  I  state  that  American  picto- 
rial photographic  backgrounds  are,  as  a  rule,  artistic,  and 
do  much  towards  elevating  photography}  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  sold  in  this  ooontry  are,  as  a  rule,  saoh 
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dantw,  and  ofteDtimee  drawn  lo  out  of  perapectire,  that 
when  lued  they  eolipie  whaterer  ma;  be  artistic  in  light- 
ing and  posing,  and  thiu  the  whole  is  marred.  There  ara 
-aptionB,  I  Bnppoae.    I  have  not  been  ao  forlaaate  as  to 


•zeeptiona, 
■ee  them. 

There  are  grand  artiata  in  England,  and  the  theatrea 
pioTe  that  there  are  alao  wonderful  acene -painters. 
Why  in  the  name  of  wonder  cannot  one  of  these  gentle- 
men step  forward  and  realize  a  fortune'/  From  my  ahort 
axperience  of  Engliahmen,  I  feel  sare  of  this,  that  when  a 
really  good  article  is  offered  them  they  do  not  for  a  moment 
begradge  paying  a  fair  price,  fiacligronnda  as  now 
•old  here  are  too  cheap  to  be  good.  In  connection  with 
this,  1  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Seavey, 
whom  I  consider  at  the  present  moment  by  far  the  Bnest 

eotagraphic  background  painter  living.  I  never  yet 
ve  seen  one  piece  of  eren  indifferent  painting  turned 
oat  of  his  studio — all  are  "  o  e."  I  understand  that  Hr. 
AtUnson,  of  Liverpool,  has  beoorae  his  agent.  If  this  be 
the  ease,  1  woald  advise  all  tlrat-elass  photographers 
who  wish  to  adopt  the  best  of  everything  to  see  them 
for  themselvea.  I  knov  nothing  personalty  of  either 
gentleman,  and  my  advice  is,  therefore,  disinterested. 

AectMiories. — Let  me  dismiss  this  aubjeet  with  the  brief 
nmark  that  in  both  conntries  beautiful  accesaories  are 
to  be  had  for  sufficient  money,  aud  proceed  to  make  a 
■OggestioD  that  is  not  alt  my  own,  although  1  believe  I 
flrat  introduced  it  in  the  rough.  I  put  it  to  each  photo- 
mpher  if  he  u  not  always  endeavouring  to  procure  new 
furniture,  so  that  he  may  have  something  different  in 
hia  pictures?  Do  not  "that  eternal  chair"  and  "that 
erertaating  cabinet"  bacome  monotenous?  You  have 
tuned  them  every  oonceivabla  way — except  bottom  up- 
wards—and you  are  heartily  sick  and  tired  oE  them.  What 
•re  yon  to  do?    Buy  something  fresh.    You  do 

firobably  runs  you  into  (say)  from  three  to  five  pounds,  if 
t  is  worth  anything  at  alL  At  best,  it  is  only  one  thing, 
•nd  before  the  seitson  is  half  over  you  are  hankering  aftei 
aome  other  affnir.  Keceipts  will  not  permit  further  expen- 
diture just  then,  and  so  you  grumble  away,  and  say 
what  wonders  could  be  done  if  yoa  only  poaseaaed  so-and- 
■0.     Now  could  not  this  be  overcome  by  a 

Photoqrafhic  Furnituhk  Club? 
If  aone  photographic  society,  or  enterprising  stock-dealer, 
would  take  up  the  idea,  I  fancy  it  would  work  well. 

Let  there  be  an  annual  subscription,  varying  in  price, 
a(Hne«  hat  after  "  Mudie'i  "  system  of  Claaa  A,  B,  and  C, 
in  return  for  which  the  subscriber  should  have  the  use  of 
photographic  accessories,  proportionate  in  value  to  the 
■mount  of  hia  subscription,  for  a  stated  number  of  weeks, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  be  could  exchange  it  for 
Other  articles,  or,  if  be  liked,  purchase  it  at  the  ordinary 
figure,  less  so  much  for  amount  of  aubscription,  extendinj^ 
over  the  time  it  had  been  used.  An  annual  aale  would, 
with  the  subscription  money,  keep  the  thing  rnnoiog.  1 
know  of  photographera  who  would  gladly  hail 


PAINTING  PH0TOG3APHS. 

BT  JAKES  UARTIN. 
A  SUBJECT  which  has  come  under  recent  consideration  is 
the  application  of  wet  pigments  and  dyes  to  chemically- 
prepared  surfaces,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tinting  and  paint- 
ing of  photogr&pnic  pictures  in  water  colours.  Miniature 
painting,  although  it  may  be  considered  under  this  head, 
yet  it  may  be  executed  by  affixing  a  properly-prepared 
photographic  print  to  the  back  of  the  ivory  card  on  which 
the  miniature  is  to  be  painted  ;  its  semi- transparency  will 
allow  the  print  to  be  sufficiently  visible  to  enable  the 
nrtist  to  trace  its  outlines  and  its  shadows,  if  he  allows  it 
to  remain  affixed  behind  the  ivory  card  will  tend  somewhat 
to  shorten  bis  labour.  It  may  also  be  roughly  tinted,  the 
colour  showing  through  the  ivory  card  with  good  effect ; 
but  for  my  own  part,  were  I  about  to  paint  a  miniature,  I, 
after  having  used  the  subjacent  print  to  obtain  the  out- 
lines required,  should  remove  it,  as  the  tints  would  ba 
purer,  and  there  would  not  be  the  risk  of  its  being  done 
by  any  iguuTant  or  mischievous  person,  and  the  whole 
effect  spoiled. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  take  into  eonaideratioa 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  colours,  so  that  they  may 
prove  harmless  to  the  print  over  which  they  are  spread  ; 
this  can  only  be  proved  by  experiment  and  experience.  I 
think  some  interesting  facta  might  be  discovered  if  such 
were  made  in  this  direction,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
what  may  be  termed  simple  colours— such  as  the  ochrea, 
earth,  and  vegetable  colours — will  be  more  likely  to  prove 
innoxious  than  chemical ly -p repare d  substsDces.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  the  uae  of  some  of  these  is  to  be  avoided ; 
such,  for  iostaoce,  as  vermilion,  which  is  a  preparation  of 
mercury  and  Prussiac  blue,  which  is  a  prusaiate  uf  iron ; 
also  Naples  yellow,  which  is  an  srsenical  colour,  is  some- 
times very  serviceable.  Seeing  this,  T  am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  what  colours  to  particularly  recommend  iu  preference, 
aa  I  have  not  experimented  much  in  this  direction.  Also 
you  are  hankering  aftei  '  the  style  of  colouring  is  somewhat  peculiar,  requiring  the 

.__!.  r ._., ^jjj^  ijjgjj  j^  jjg  bright  and  transparent,  to  overcome  the 

heavy  dulness  of  the  shadows  of  the  print.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  a  print  is  to  be  merely  tinted,  opaque 
colours  are  not  admissible  ;  but  shoulrl  it  be  intended  to 
produce  a  finished  painting,  both  opaque  and  transparent 
colours  will  be  required,  thus  allowmg  the  artist  the  more 
extensive  selection.  As  my  practice  was  in  oil  colours,  I 
can  only  give  the  palette  I  formed  for  that  purpose :  but  I 
know  that  certain  colours  are  changeable,  and  will  fade, 
such  as  gamboge,  Prussian  blue,  aaphaltum,  lake,  sap 
green,  and  Antwerp  blue;  this  more  especially  the  cose 
when  need  as  water-colours.  The  selection  I  made,  and 
which  I  have  found  lo  resist  the  effects  of  time,  as  oil 
colours,  is  aa  follows:  Indian  yellow,  Naples  yellow, 
yellow  ochre,  burnt  ochre,  raw  sienna,  burnt  siecma,  the 
madder  lakes,  buret  ditto,  Indian  red,  light  red,  Venetian 
red,  vermilion,  raw  umber,  burnt  umber,  Veadyko  brown, 
capper  brown,  Prussian  blue,  Guimet's  ultramarine,  black- 
lead,  and  ivory  black.  There  may  be  others  as  eseful  and 
permanent  as  these,  but  as  1  have  not  usod  them,  I  do  not 
give  them. 

I  think  if  photographio  printii  were  secured  by  washing 
them  over  with  a  thin  spirit  varnish  before  colouriug,  it 
would  remove  greasiness,  and  render  the  effects  of  chemical 


atitution  with  joy.  Think  it  over,  aud  if  it  seems  feasibk 
let  that  vague  "someone"  who  is  always  to  do  such 
things  start  the  club,  and  see  if.it  won't  soon  run  of  its  own 
acoord.    This  is  the  idea  in  the  rough— shape  it. 

dlbumenixtd   Paper. — I    have   personally   worked  many     -„ 

English,  German,  and  American  albumeniied  papers,  and  ,  colours  inoffensive. 

state,  aa  the  result  of  long  and  varied  experience,  that  a  |  » 

paper  which  I  have  tried,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  to  i 

procure  for  my  friends,  but  so  far  without  ancce«,  used  ex-  AN  UNPATENTED  CARBUN  PROCESS" 

Un^vely  in  the  States,  bearing  the  brand  "  S.  and  M.,  I  Dr.  VoObi.  de«;rib«s,  under  this  title  iu  our  Philadelphia 

J      ("'w  '*  ""*  finest  make.     It  is  a  double-gloss  paper.  ,  contemporary,  a  process  by  Mr.  Friedlein,  of  Munich.     A 
ud  of  the   two,   pink  and   white,   1   prefer  the  former,     little  examioation  suggests,  however,  that  it  ia,  in  reality, 
flext  to  this   I    should   reckon   "  Dur end's  ;"    then   the    merely  a  coioerable  imitition  of  the  proowa  patented  by 
"  Gross  Sword."     Will  not  some  one  look  around  for  this    Mr,  J.  H.  Johnsou,  seven  years  aRO.     Dr.  Vogel  says : — 
iiM  "  S.  and  M."  and  introduce  it?  "In  Amerijathere  isatpreeeuta  lively  interest  prevailing 

I  had  intended  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  minor  topioa,  j  in  regard  to  the  carbon  procesa,  yet  this  prooeai  is  debarrea 


bttt  ^aoe  will  not  permit 


I  from  general  oae  by  existing  pfttenta,  not  taking  iuto 
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TBI  EHOTOOEAPHIC  IflWH. 


MoouDt  the  bindniiM  offered  b^  the  clinute  in  summer- 
I  thiok,  therefore,  I  will  be  doing  the  American  photog- 
npher  a  special  favour,  bj  iaformiag  him  of  a  process  (not 
ptiented)  for  prodacing  pirmeQt  pictures,  a  deBcription  of 
which  was  first  ^ven  by  Mr.  Friedlein,  at  Munich,*  who 
baa  prepared  a  pigment  tissue  which  he  has  broaght  into 
trade-     For  a  sensitiaiag  bath  he  nsea — 

Biohromate  of  potassiam 30  parta 

Water  800     „ 

Carbolic  acid         1  part. 

"  For  transferriag  end  developing,  Mr.  Friedlein  takes,  if 


a  dngle  tnnaferonTf   is  neceaaarj,  a  sepantelr  prepared 
ronn-paper.     First,  dissolve  30  parts  roam  or  irhi'         " 


in  100  parts  strong  alcohol,  and  filter.  Second,  dissolve 
30  parts  gelatine  in  500  parta  waroi  water,  and  filter.  To 
the  clear  solation  add  five  parts  gljcerine.  Mix  both  solu- 
tions, first  and  second,  when  warm,  and  keep  it  in  well- 
corked  bottles ;  put  a  coating  of  the  warm  solation  on 
lUyes  paper,  not  too  thick,  and  hang  it  up  for  drjiiig. 
nia  is  the  rosin  paper,  not  patented  as  ;et 

"  If  jon  wish  to  develop  a  sensitized  carbon  tiuae  on  this 
p»per,  ;oa  hare  to  dip  it,  and  also  the  tinne,  in  water ; 
take  both  out,  and  press  them  together  with  the  eqneegee, 
afterwards  press  them  a  short  time  between  blotting- 
paper. 

"They  are  then  to  be  developed  b^meanaof  warm  water. 
The  developed  pictures  must  be  draeaed  (tanned],  and  are 
then  ready.    They  are  inverted  in  position,  and  without 

Sloe*.  If  you  desire  to  have  them  glossy,  operate  in  the 
ollowing  manner  : — Dissolve  80  parts  borax  in  1,600  parta 
of  water,  and  adJ  afterwards  to  the  boiling  somtion  300 
parts  of  shellac.  Boil  several  hoare  till  the  lac  U  entirely 
dissolved.  Afterwarda  add  to  four  parts  of  the  cold  solu- 
tion one  part  alcohol,  and  filter.  A  little  bit  of  carmine 
added  to  the  solution  will  give  it  a  nice  colour. 

"  As  soon  as  the  picture  is  rinsed  with  cold  water,  the 
shellac  solution  is  to  be  poured  on  in  a  similar  manner  to 
collodion  ;  then  diy  the  picture,  after  which  it  shove  a 
very  fine  albumen  gloaa.  For  a  doable  trausfer,  Friedlein 
recommends  only  glass.  He  does  not  think  much  of  a 
double  transfer  with  flexible  support.     He  pours  over  the 

Cfl  plates  a  solution  of  30  partsgam-dammar  in  400 parts 
zoic  ;  shake  the  gum  at  first  in  a  bottle  with  a  little 
benzole,  whereby  it  receives  a  milky  colour  ;  then  add  the 
other  parts  of  benzole,  and  filter  through  naper.  This 
miztare  is  poured  over  the  plates  like  collodion,  after 
which  let  them  dry  ;  thenthe  sensitised  tissue,  nuderwatet, 
is  to  be  brought  iu  contact  with  tbe  pl&te  and  pressed  on; 
aitterwards  developed.  The  developed  picture,  in  a  wet 
condition,  is  to  be  preasad  together  with  the  above-men- 
tioned rosin  paper,  exactly  as  in  the  English  process. 
When  dry,  the  pictnre  springs  ofi'  itself. 

"  ShoaJd  the  pictures  remain  on  tbe  glass,  then  a  glass 
without  any  coatiog  is  to  he  osed,  on  which  the  pigment 
coating  sticks  very  well.  The  picture  is  to  be  presaed  on 
it  and  developed. 

''  You  see  by  this  that  it  is  possible  to  make  carbon  pic- 
tora  in  another  way  than  the  patented  one,  and  whoever 
has  tried  his  hand  in  this  manner  will  soon  find  further 


VIOLET  LIGHT  IN  THE  STUDIO. 
FbofeSSOR  STEBBiNa  has  something  still  to  say  for  Scotel- 
lari's  plan  of  using  violet  light.     Ha  suggeste  that  the 
■tudlo  should  be  arranged  to  reflect  violet  light.     Writing 
in  our  Fhiladelpbia  contemporary,  be  says :— 

"  A  short  time  ago  I  was  again  invited,  by  a  celebrated 
Parisian  photographer,  to  be  present  at  a  new  trial  of 
Uons.  Scotellari's  idea  of  the  violet  light  for  studios. 
Although  my  friend,  Mr.  Gaffield,  wntes  in  your  journal, 
'From  all  tliAtI  can  learn  from  intelligent  photographers,' 
&o.,  this  appreciation  did  not  binder  me  from  going  to  tbe 


rendezToos  in  company  with  the  Messrs.  Downey,  photo- 
graphers to  the  Royal  Family  of  England. 
''  The  following  experiments  were  made  : 


*th. 


The  first  and  last  were  in  favonr  of  the  nolot  light,  the 
three  others  in  that  of  the  white. 

"  Now  it  must  appear  very  strange  to  tbe  readers  of  ths 
Philadeiphia  Pkato'jrapher  that,  by  an  equal  exposure,  the 
same  results  are  obteinedin  Paris,  whereas,  in  Amorioa, 
Gaffield,  and  a  gentleman  who  signs  bimaelf  R.  J.  C., 
at  come  near  those  resnits.  I  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain this.  The  two  last-named  gentlemen  are  quite 
correct  iu  their  assertion,  because  they  employ  the  violet 
light  by  transmission,  which  cuts  off  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  obemical  rays.  Hons.  Scotellari  also  outs 
off  some  of  the  chemical  rays,  but  by  having  the  whole 
room  of  a  violet  colour  he  gains  a  certain  part  of  what  he 
has  lost  by  the  earn  of  light  reflected  upon  the  model,  and 
BO  he  sncceeds  in  making  a  n^;alive  in  tbe  same  time  aa 
with  the  ordinary  light. 

'*I  am  convioced  that  if  he  had  contented  himself  wiUi 
only  proposing  that  the  walls,  reflectors,  bo.,  of  the  stadio, 
and  even  the  side  lights,  should  be  of  a  violet  colour,  he 
would  have  obtained  a  legitimate  snocess ;  as  it  is,  by 
grasping  at  the  shadow  he  has  lost  the  substance  :  whether 
it  was  from  ignorance,  or  from  a  desire  for  ■  filtby  lucre,' 
lam  at  a  loes  to  know.  Honour  would  have  been  ob- 
tained by  him  had  he  informed  tbe  public  that  violet 
suifaces  reflected  the  maximum  of  light  received,  and 
greater  rapidity  could  be  obtained  by  employing  violet 
screens,  &e.  But  no  patent  oonld  be  obtained  to  prevent 
photographers  from  painting  tbeir  walls  of  a  violet  colour, 
or  from  uaing  violet  blinds,  &c.,  so  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
pose to  paint  or  daub  a  violet  colour  over  the  glass  in  ordw 
to  obtain  a  patent,  and  have  a  sale  for  his  composition.  In 
this  he  has  hardly  suooeeded,  and  his  proposition  will  soon 
fall  into  oblivion  if  Mr.  Gaffield,  or  some  other  coarageoui 
gentleman,  does  not  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  make 
some  experiments  upon  the  violet  light,  not  as  a  trani- 
mitted  medium,  but  aa  a  reflected  agent." 


ABTIPICAL  UGHT  POR  PHOTOGRAPHr. 

DiAa  Sia, — I  was  much  pleased  fay  reading  tbe  ontiqiw 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  upon  my  idea  of  the  phoipboric  oaodle, 

hioh   is  not  only  given  with  kind  and  gentlemanly  Teel- 

ig,  bat  also  contains  some  valnable  hints  in  furtheianoe  of 
tha  object.  Aa  he  observes,  the  idea  is  only  a  crude  one,  and 
reqnires  careful  experiment  before  it  conld  arrive  at  perieo- 
tion.  I  know  that  phosphoms  burnt  in  ooromon  air  evolvea 
the  dense  vaponr  of  phonphoric  aoid  (PO)  as  be  states,  but 
I  beliere  thai  this  is  generated  much  more  slowly  wbsn 
burnt  in  oxygen  gas.  But  it  is  so  long  since  I  expenmeated 

'"  phoapborus  that  1  am  not  oertaio  aboat  tbe  pheno- 
I  produced;  bnt  I  recollect  that  the  light  was  a  most 
powerful  one,  anil,  1  believe,  for  the  short  periods  of  time 
tbe  light  would  be  required  for  phoCograpbio  purposes,  that 
the  slow  aocumalatioo  of  phpspboric  aoid  won  Id  not  prevent 
its  nse.  Of  course  there  would  be  required  some  sort  of 
lantern  or  other  movable  eppliance,  so  that  tbe  ligtt  ooold 
be  thrown  in  the  required  direction  npon  the  object  to  be 
photographed,  and  also  that  itaaciid  vapours  shall  be  entirely 
exolnded  from  the  stadio.  With  these  remarks  I  most  now 
leave  the  matter  in  tbe  hands  of  those  of  youi  readers  who 
have  the  time,  inolination,  and  ability  to  puisne  the  object, 
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Mid  bopa,  for  the  sake  of  our  art,  soon  to  read  that  some  in- 

fmioas  brother  has  brought  it  to  a  practical  terminatioa. — 
am,  dear  wr,  yours  Tery  truly,  Jambi  Mabtin. 

5,  Clarence  Place^  Il/raeomhe,  April  16M. 

WHAT  IS  THE  COST  OP  PRODUCING  CHROMO- 
TYPES ? 
DmjlK  Sir, — Being  continually  asked  what  is  the  cost  of 
producing  shromotypes,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in 
jour  valuable  paper  to  quote  my  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  photographers  generally?  I  will  give  the  working  of  a 
band  of  tissue  into  cartes-de-Tisite,  as  the  most  easy  for 
comparison : — 

To  produce  21  dozen,  or  252 
cartes,  one  band  of  tissue 

One  band  transfer  paper 

Transfer  collodion  

ALonnts     ...        ■••        •••        ••• 

Wages  for  operator         

Wages  for  spotting  and  mounting 

£1  11    0 

1  aappote  this  to  be  about  the  average  quantity  that  will  be 
proauoed  daily  in  an  ordinary  studio,  and  1  think  a  very 
easy  day's  work  for  an  operator. 

At  the  above  rate  the  cost  of  producing  cartas  in  chromo- 
type is  only  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  dozen ;  and  if  we 
allow  the  enormous  amount  of  24  per  cent,  for  waste  and 
miihap,  they  are  still  short  of  two  shillings  joer  dozen. 

If  any  photographer  will  honestly  compare  this  with  the 
cost  of  silver  printing,  and  consider  the  advanced  price  that 
he  oould  easily  obtain  for  chromotypes,  1  think  ho  will  hare 
•afiioient  courage  at  least  to  inquire  into  the  supposed 
myiteriea  of  carbon  printing. — Tours  truly, 
I  ^16,  Nevdl  Street^  Southport.  G.  Hioouisov. 
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EDiNBURaH  Photooiulphio  Sooutt. 
Tbs  second  popular  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  Queen 
Street  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  11th  inst,  on  which 
occasion  a  very  large  audience  assembled  to  hear  a  lecture  on 
Arctic  exploration. 

The  rostrum,  as  usual,  was  occupied  by  Dr.  John  Nicol,  who 
introduced  the  subject  by  answering  four  questions :  **  What  is 
the  North  Pole?"  **  Where  is  it?"  "  Why  do  people  want  to  go 
to  it?"  and  "■  What  has  hitherto  prevented  them  ?  ' 

Some  amusement  was  created  by  the  answer  to  the  second 

anestion,  which  the  lecturer  said  was  more  difficult  than  the  others, 
tie  Pole  being,  like  all  terrestrial  things,  subject  to  change,  "  here 
to-day  and  away  to-morrow,"  only  the  to-day  and  to-morrow 
included,  probably,  thousands  on  thousands  of  years.  The  fact 
ol  a  twenty-feet  seam  of  coal,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  leaf  im- 
pressions, having  been  found  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
Pole,  proved  beyond  doubt  that  a  temperate  climate  had  once 
obtained  there,  and  equally  so,  he  thought,  that  at  that  period 
the  Pole  had  been  in  another  pUice. 

Arctic  exploration  from  1575  down  to  the  expeditions  of 
McClive  and  McClintock  in  1858,  was  rapidly  surveyed,  and  it 
was  shown  that  till  the  latter  date  there  had  generally  been  a 
twofold  object  in  view :  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to 
India,  and  to  reach  the  Pole ;  and  that  although  the  main  object 
had,  up  to  that  time,  eluded  the  ^rasp  of  the  explorers,  benefits 
had  been  conferred  on  both  science  and  commerce  of  much 
grsater  value  than  anything  likely  to  result  from  the  finding  of 
that  which  they  went  to  seek.  The  various  expeditions  from 
1853,  when  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  left  the  Pole 
as  the  principal  object  of  interest,  to  1875,  were  next  briefly 
noticed,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  devoted  to  that  with  Captain 

Nares. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  transparandea  from 
negatives  taken  during  the  cruise  of  the  Alert  and  JHMcoverv,  and 
the  pictures  were  exceedingly  interesting,  espeeiallv  those  lapiet- 
ing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Bskimo,  and  the  giandaor 

of  the  shores  of  the  Palssocryitic  Sea. 


Thb  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  12th  inst.,  the  scene  of  operations  being  Cadzow  Forest,  near 
Efamilton.  Special  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  Companv,  and  the  party  left  the  West  Princes 
Street  Station  at  seven  o  clock,  and  reached  Hamilton  at  half -past 
nine.  The  early  ride  had  whetted  the  appetite,  and  consequently 
full  justice  was  done  to  a  substantial  breakfast,  which  the  land- 
lord of  the  Commercial  Hotel  had  been  telegraphed  to  to  have 
in  readiness,  and  then  they  drove  off  to  the  Forest,  high  in  hopes 
of  a  successful  day. 

The  first  halt  was  made  at  Barncluith,  a  most  romantic  group 
of  three  houses,  erected  in  1583,  which  crown  a  bank,  rising  in 
terraces  to  a  height  of  250  feet  above  the  river  Avon.    The 
terraces  are  laid  out  in  a  quaint,  picturesque  fashion,  and  contain 
a  number  of  fine  specimens — if  the  adjective  be  at  all  admissible — 
of  those  absurdly  ludicrous  trees  cut  and  trimmed  and  trained  into 
the  form  of  vases,  globes,  and  domestic  utensils  generally,  in 
which    some  of  our  ancestors  so  much  delighted.    From  the 
outside,  however,  especially  in  combination  with  an  old  well, 
several  fine  combinations  may  be  made,  and  here  several  plates 
were  exposed,  and  then  the  party  entered  the  Forest.    The  word 
forest,  however,  hardly  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the  place  as  it 
now  appears.    It  occupies  some  1,500  acres,  and  in  pre-historic 
times  must  have  been  really  a  dense  forest  of  magnificent  oaks, 
under  which   sheltered    large  numbers  of  fallow  deer  and  the 
ancient  breed  of  the  Caledonian  ox,  some  of  the  descendants  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and,  especially  the  latter,  are  objects  of 
interest  to  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    The^glory  of  the 
oiUes,  however,  has  long  since  departed,  and  all  that 'remains  are 
the,  in  most  cases,  hollow  trunks  of  the  largest,  scattered  here 
and  there  singly,  and  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  many  yards 
apart.    But  although  generally  hollow,  and  of  an  a^^e  previous  to 
written  history,  there  is  sufficient  vitality  left  to  annually  clothe 
with  foliage  the  wide-spreading  though  scraggy  branches  which 
yet  remain,  and  give  to  the  scene  a  kind  of  weird  grandeur,  as 
they  link  the  present  with  the  long  fortcotten  past.    On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest,  and  close  to  the  River  Avon,  stands  the  ruin 
of  Cadzow  Castle— or,  rather,  the  remains  of  it— which  is  princi- 
pally an  ivy-cohered  keep,  towering  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream,  which  is  here  spanned  by  an  ancient  bridge,  so  that  there 
is  not  only  fine  food  for  the  camera,  but  plentv  of  variety. 

Fortunately  the  weatiier  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  just 
sufficiently  hazy  to  give  the  much-valued  aerial  perspective  to 
those  who  knew  how  to  secure  it;  bright  sunshine  tempered 
with  masses  of  white  clouds,  and  hardly  a  breath  of  wind.  The 
company  were  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Annan,  of  Glasgow, 
whose  private  residence  is  in  the  vinicity  of  Hamilton,  as 
guide,  undtr  whose  charge  the  most  picturesque  places  were  se- 
lected without  loss  of  time,  and  they  soon  broke  up  into  groups, 
and  every  camera  was  at  work. 

In  consequence  of  the  picturesque  richness  of  the  ground,  work 
went  on  rapidly,  and  by  four  o'clock  all  the  plates  had  been  ex- 
posed and  several  groups  successfully  taken,  and  the  members 
prepared  to  drive  back  to  Hamilton.  Of  course  the  usual  compar- 
mg  of  notM  took  place,  accompanied  by  the  usual  expressions  of 
hopes  and  fears  as  to  the  results  incident  to  all  dry  plate  work, 
especially  in  Uie  hands  of  those  who  can  only  indulge  in  an  occa- 
sional day  now  and  then.  We  may  say  that  there  were  thirteen 
cameras  in  the  field,  and  aa  a  proof  that  the  exhibition  of  appa- 
ratus has  some  infiuence  for  good,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there 
were  four  of  them  new — one  by  Jonti,  of  Paris,  one  of  Aird*s,  and 
two  by  Meagher,  all  of  which  were  got  nnder  exhibition  influence. 
There  were  in  all  one  hundred  plates  exposed,  for  periods  varying 
from  a  few  seconds  to  forty  minutes,  and  the  processes  represented 
included  wet  collodion,  beer  and  albumen,  uranium,  gelatino- 
bromide,  Liverpool, Wamerke*s  tissue,  and  ordinary  emulsion  under 
various  modifications. 

Returning  to  the  Commercial  Hotel,  the  company  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Panton,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
taking  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Muir  officiating  as  Croupier.  A  day  in 
the  field  is  generally  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  good  dinner,  and  the  present  case  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  mine  host  of  the  Commercial  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  appreciation  of  the  really  excellent  provision  he  had 
made. 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  Chairman  said  that  he  was 
glad  the  Secretary  was  not  to  bother  them  with  the  transaction  of 
any  business.  He  thought  they  had  much  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  btfge  tum-ont  at  this  the  first  out-door 
meeting  of  the  leason,  and  hoped  it  might  be  a  favourable  augury 
of  whatwaato  follow.    They  had  also  reason  to  oongratnlate 
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tlMDuriTM  on  the  TSTj  faTonrabte  sMe  of  the  ire«th«r,  more 
MpecifJlr  M  it  b$A  been  m  very  difFarant  during  the  preTiooa 
week.  Bat  moat  of  >U  had  the;  reason  to  congntuUle  them- 
nlfee  on  haTing  the  beoefit  of  the  experieace  n(  th«lr  friend  Mr. 
Annan  ai  the  gnids  for  the  dajr.  It  hrul  often  been  matter  o[ 
eomplaint  that  pmferaional  photographen  did  not  take  luffi- 
eient  interest  in  the  opentians  of  photographic  aocieties  :  bat 
eertainl;  that  conld  not  be  said  of  Jlr.  Annan.  The;  all  knew 
how  mnch  time  and  attention  he  had  giTen  lu  one  of  the  judge* 
at  the  lata  exhibition.  Soma  of  them  knew  that  out;  a  week 
ago  he  had  devoted  a  dajio  arrengirg'the  preMDteicDraion  ;  and 
now  they  had  wen  bow  quietW  and  efficient];  he  had  aided  them 
JD  the  work  of  this  da;.     He  had  therefore  much  pleaaoie  in 

C posing  a  fall  hamper  to  Hr.  Annan,  in  the  fullett  knowledge 
t  it  wonld  be  heaitil;  responded  to. 
The  Pbebidbkt  (Mr.  Tjeaaala)  then  proposed  the  health  of  Mr. 
FantOQ,  who,  he  eaid,  had  leall;  been  the  prime  mover  and  life  of 
the  axcnnioD,  and  who  reallj  had  carried  through  so  succeeafall; 
the  whole  omniaation.  There  were,  he  said,  altead;  several 
officaiin  the  Societ;,  bat  as  the;  were  aboattoremodeltho  ralee, 
it  might  b«  worth  conndering  whether  the;  might  not  appoint  a 
Director  of  Oat-door  Meeting*,  and  if  so,  he  was  qoite  certain 
that  in  that  office  Ur.  Faoton  wonld  be  the  right  man  in  the  right 

Several  other  t«asts  followed,  and  the  time  passed  pleasantly 
till  8'30,  when  the  train  was  takrn  for  the  retarn  Joamey. 
Shortly  before  the  train  started,  the  Treuauier,  noticing  the  im- 
perfect way  in  which  the  saloon  carriage  was  lighted,  disappeared. 


packs  of  C4rds,   a  bag  uf  peas  to  be  used  as  counters,  and  t 


was   pleseanti;  beguiled,   and  Edinburgh   was  reached  at   ten 
o'clock. 

Thns  ended  one  of  the   pleasantast   of   the   man;  out-door 
■— **="'^  that  h«d  been  held  ui  connection  with  the  Sctciely. 


MaKCHiaTBi  PBOTDORapnic  Sooixrr. 
An  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  thia  Society  was  held  on 
Thunday  evening,  the  12tb  instant,  Ur.   TaouAB  HirwooD, 
Viofi-Preeident,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minntes  had  been  disposed  of,  Ur.  Q.  T.  Toraton, 
Ur.  James  CalTarl,  and  Hr.  Robert  Banks  were  elected  mem- 
bers af  the  Sooietv. 

Mr  NoTONreMS  paper  on  "  Ox;gen-Prodndng  Apparatus" 

ieee  page  183],  and  exhibited  bis  new  retori.  A  coiivaraation 
allowed,  daring  which  the  only  noteworthy  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  W.  Chadwick,  to  the  effect  that  be  had  found  the 
sabstratnm  of  manganese  for  his  cakes  (recommended  at  tlie 
laat  meeting)  qaile  anneceseary,  the  oakee,  after  yielding  their 
oxygen,  being  remored  without  difScnlty. 

Mr.  D.  ToDNa  exhibited  aome  emalaion  plates  on  which 
drying  lines  were  Tiaible. 

Tlw  meetiiig,  which  was  wall  attended,  pMwd  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Ur.  Nolon,  end  was  then  adjonmed. 

WuT  SiD»a  or  YoiiESHma  pHOToa&arKic  Socirt. 

Tbi  ordinir;  meeting  of  the  ahore  Society  waa  held  at  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  Bradford,  on  Monday,  the  9th  inst.,  the  meeting 
having  been  poetponed  a  week  later  owing  to  the  Easter  holi- 
dara ;  Mr.  Smith,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  St«nsfiald  and  Terry  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society. 
Mr.  Siaas  then  read  a  paper^"  Bemarks  on  Stadio-work." 
Mr.  WoBiuLD  was  of  opinion  that  with  regard  to  artistic 
feeling  in  photographs,  some  of  the  portraits  by  our  beat  ^oto- 
giaphera  were  equally  as  good  in  light  and  Bh*dow  aa  the  worlu 
of  some  of  oui  best  artists. 


protessiun,  many  perhaps  had  entered  withoat  any  preTioos  pi 
paration,  it  was  imposaible  that  all  should  be  equally  fitted  ( 


the. 


rffor 


r.  QuiBSTT  said  that  colour  did  not  play  a  Terr  important 
part  in  photography,  and  did  aot  by  any  means  constitute  a  work 
of  art;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  public  would  give  the 
photographer  mora  time  and  a  better  price,  he  wonld  then  be 
better  abb  to  produce  really  artistic  work. 


Mr.  E.  Obkatzs  remarked,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
diEBeulty  with  the  photographer  to  predace  a  different  poee  for 
(say]  the  twenty  or  thirty  sitters  he  might  have  in  one  day,  that  il 
with  the  time  he  has  at  fiis  disposal ;  but  there  was  one  thing  he 
thought  the  photographer  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  and 
that  was  the  copying  of  other  artists'  productions.  He  had 
remarked  that  some  of  our  leading  photographers  had  a  sort  of 
pose  of  tbeir  own ;  indeed,  aknost  a  pose  peculiar  to  themselvea. 

Mr.  QauBRTT  said  that  at  the  Doblin  Exhibition  the  photo- 
«"PI  "        ............  .■-  . 


CooKi  said  that  ii 
artist  were    aboat  equal,  but,   at  the  si 
photogrmphert  had  not  done  what  they  might   in  the  way  of 

Mr.  BiOBB  said  that  the  duty  of  every  photographer  should  be 
to  do  his  utmost  to  elevate  iiis  art,  not  merely  by  copying  othen, 
bat  by  trying  to  excel  in  his  own  production 

Mr.  CoOKK showed  a  ' "■-* "■-  '" 

being  the  prodnctiods  __   __. . ^  „ , 

Russia,  who  obtained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Edinburgh  Exhiid< 
tion,  which  ware  generallj  admired  by  the  membera  present. 

A  Tute  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  Mr.  Sachs  for  his  papor, 
and  tbe  same  accorded  to    Mr.   Dallmeyer  (or  his  kindness  in 


iaib  m  t^t  StuDto 


FOBMATION     C 


:    Protoobafbio    Iuaox. 


-At  a   recent 


paper  on  ''  The  Photographic  Ima^e,"  prefacing  it  by  a  brief 
— count  of  the  two  cheoriea,  the  chemicsj  and  the  ^ysical,  which 
are  held  regarding  it.  On  the  former,  a  molecule  of  bromide  of 
silver  is  split  up  into  sub-bromide  end  bromine,  the  latter  of  which 
is  absorbed ;  and,  On  the  latter  theory,  light  acts  mechanically  on 
the  molecule,  shifting  the  positions  of  the  atoms.  Poitevin  ha* 
done  much  to  confirm  the  former  of  these  by  placing  a  film  of  silver 
iodide  in  contact  with  a  silver  plate,  when  he  succeeded  in  ob> 
taining  an  image  both  on  the  film  of  iodide  and  on  the  silver  plata 
produced  by  the  Lberated  iodine.  Captain  Abne;  has  performed 
the  following  experiment.  A  pottion  of  a  dry  plate  which  had 
been  expoeed  was  wet  with  a  sensitive  collodion  emulsion  of 
bromide  of  silver,  and  developed  br  the  alkaline  method ;  tbe 


exposure,  development,  and  fixing.  These  experiments  entirely 
dinirove  the  sappoaition  that  only  those  molecules  acted  on  by 
light  are  rednced.  If  the  two  films  be  separated  by  a  thick  layer 
of  alhnmen,  the  lower  picture  develops  as  a  negative,  and  the 
opper  as  a  pontiTe. 

MoBB  MiaAPPLim  PHOTOORAPHr.— A  few  days  ago,  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court,  William  Casseras,  a  foreign  hawker,  was 
brought  before  Mr.  Lushington  charged  with  causing  an  obttrae- 
tioo  m  the  public  streets,  and  wilfuUy  exposing  for  sale  a  nomber 
of  indecent  photographs  or  pictures.  Walter  Qaston,  a  constable 
of  the  H  Division  of  Police,  said  that  at  a  quarter  to  oneo'cloi^ 
at  noon  on  Friday,  while  on  duty  in  tbe  Whitechapel  Road,  hs 
saw  a  large  mob  of  peraons  assembled  ronnd  tbe  prisoner,  who 
was  Belling  photographs  from  a  harrow.  There  tmng  a  great 
obstruction^  witnees  requested  the  defendant  to  leave.  He  dil 
so,  bat  quieUy  returned  and  recommenced  seUine  the  photo- 
graphs, which  were  of  an  indecent  nature.  The  defendant  wa* 
In^  !0s.  for  tbe  obstruction,  and  40s.  for  exhibiting  the  photo- 

TRBCBXTaMHUL    PBOTOOaAFB    IK    WHTDSOX    ClBTLB. — In 

the  Ledytr  ot  tbe  SOtb  of  November  laat  we  published  a  dea- 
cription  of  the  great  panoramic  photograph,  made  by 
Mr.  Uutekanst,  of  the  Centennial  Grounds,  whioh  carries  tbe 
Tiew  fram  Agrioulturai  Hall  aronnd  tbe  whole  circuit  of  tba 
bnlldings  and  grounds  to  the  Observatory  on  Oeorge's  HllU 
""--  aevsn  uegativee  for  this  w.-re  perfectly  printed  on  a  con- 
Ins  sheet  ten  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  an 
aohievament  nnpreoadented  la  photography,  and  requiring  tiia 
highest  degree  of  akill  and  eare  lu  the  preparatloa  of  the  abaet 
and  in  Im  manipalatlon  of  [tbe  negMTet.    A  handioaolj 
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miHiDted  oopj  of  this  aniqae  photograph  wu  forwarded  to  the 
Qasen  ot  Qreat  Britun  b^  the  bands  of  Col.  Sanford,  the 
Britiib  Centenoml  Cammiuioner  ;  and  that  gentleman  bai  tor- 
warded  to  Mr.  OatekuDBt  a  letter  from  General  Biddulph,  una 
of  the  Qoeen's  Sscretariei,  with  "  Her  Ms  jest  j'a  acceptance  "  of 
of  the  picture,  and  h*r  thaoltB  to  Mr.  Galekunst  The  photo- 
graph fnllj  deservea  thia  distinction,  nod  Philadelphia  may  well 
b«  prood  of  it.     It  is  to  be  placed  in  Wind.or  C»»t\e.—PaSlic 


'^n 


_D  Ehanel  Fhotookifhs.— Take  smooth  glaaa ;  oleitn  with 
lottea  alone ;  polish  with  French  chalk.  With  a  small  brash 
go  ronnd  Iha  edge  to  Iho  djpth  of  ahont  a  qunrler  of  an  inch 
wftb  albumen  dilated.  Coat  wilb  collodion  ;  dry.  Tako  two 
tin  dishes,  fltling  witbia  each  other,  the  oater  to  be  fliled  wilh 
water,  and  kept  wsrm  with  a  apirit  lamp.  Put  the  warm 
gtlatine  in  the  inner  one  ;  immarse  |<rints  in.  Well  loak ;  take 
out  each  print;  draw  the  back  o>er  the  smooth  edg-s  of  the 
dish.  La7  on  one  of  Ihe  plates,  warmed  ali);hllj.  Hold  with 
tb«  thnmb  and  finger,  and  with  a  amail  squeegee  rah  lightly 
OTer.  Let  tbem  beooma  surface  drj,  and  witb  glue  pat  on  th* 
thin,  damped  back*  of  strong  paoer,  and  drjr.  Kan  a  koile 
rannd  the  edge  under  the  print  to  looaen  from  the  albnman. — 
Blalioner. 

k»U.i«M  Watib  Cot>oD as.— Aniline  water  colours  are 
BitensiTely  need  for  tinting  pbotognphs.  and  are  also  being 
Introduced  for  painting  water  colour  drawings.  But  aa  nearly 
all  of  these  coloun  are  altered  by  light,  fade,  and  ohange,  no 
honest  artist  will  make  ase  of  them,  nnleas  be  informs  the 
pnrobaser  by  stamping  some  such  notice  as  the  following  on  the 
margin  of  the  picture :  "  Tieee  oolunrs,  altboagh  pretty  to  look 
At,  ire  good  tor  nothing.    They  will  soon  fade."~S<i»«(yt« 

2(0  Corrusantrcnts 

B,  D, — The  prcwntian  of  pyroxylins  depends  much  npun  its  qnalf  ty. 
Some  samplea  will  mue  a  thick  gladnoui  oollodion  with  threa 
grains  to  Uiii  ounce,  whilst  ethers  gire  n  limpid  eallodion  wilh  tan 
gnini  or  more.  We  prater  a  sample  of  pyroiylina  wh'oh  girw  a 
ODllodEon  of  gooA  working  consielency  with  from  four  to  six 
grains  per  onnoe  of  solrmt*.  Ai  a  Renenl  proportion  for  the 
sailing,  we  like  abont  four  Eraini  ot  iodidaa  and  OBe  ^rain  of  bro- 
mide to  the  ouDoe  of  collodion,  Tska  (say)  two  grains  each  of 
Iodide  of  cadmiam  and  iodide  of  ammonium  and  ons  grain  of  bro- 
mida  ot  oadmiam.  Allow  Che  ooUcdion  to  stand  a  week  aflar 
lodiiing.  This  should  than  gi  re  good  reaults,  and  improve  alaadily 
for  aatBS  munths.  It  will  probably  keep  in  good  condition  for  a 
wilfnot  keep  so  wgU. 
...  /  giving  nich  claanpio- 

initabla  tor  pyro  than  lor  inm  dsTslopmBnt. 
Altogether,  ws  strongly  recommend  the  use  uf  bromide.  Even 
a  quarter  of  a  grata  of  broinide  to  eachonnca  is  a  (rrsat  improve- 
ment.  2.  The  preparation  ot  pyroiyllne  isnot  difScnlt,  bat  it  r»- 
quires  oara,  and  is  ooeaiionally  not  withont  some  risk  qnleaa  car* 
ba  usod.  Take  of  nitrie  aoid,  ap.  gr.  1130,  thraa  onnae^  and  of 
■ittohnric  aoid,  sp.  gr- 1840,  three  ounoas,  Plaoe  these  in  a  jar, 
and  let  this  stand  In  a  dish  of  hot  watn  until  the  tampnatnTe  of 
the  acids  is  abont  ISO"  Fah.  Now  take  two  drachms  of  pnrs 
ootlon-irool,  pulled  out  into  thin  lofts,  and  Immsne  in  the  aaido, 
pushing  them  down  with  a  glass  epalula,  until  the  whole  is  im> 
meraed.  Continnaptmching  down  the  ration  ac  ai  to  krspil  waU 
Immersed,  and  take  care  that  every  flbra  oomaa  Into  onnlact  with 
the  Bcldo.  Allow  the  immersion  to  ountinne  for  tan  minutes. 
ThSD  with  a  couple  of  glass  spatnlaa  lift  Ihe  whole  maM  of  ootton 
ou^  pressing  it  with  the  glass  ae  as  to  aqnaeoe  out  aa  mnah  aald 
at  poasible.  Theo  throw  it  into  a  bnekat  of  walw,  stir  ruidly, 
aod  changa  the  water.    Contiaas  sttrring  and  changing  unUl  the 


leaTing  vary  little  laddue.    The  chlM  danger  aiisaa  from  impar- 
(eot  Immenlon  of  the  ooEton,  or  uaisf  too  much  cotton,  which 
m  ebullition  of  Ihe  aajda,  ana  giving  off  of  RiOova  fanua 


poiaoDoDs  to  inhale.    The  adda  hi  ao^ 

wear  in£a-ntbbaT  glovaa  with  gauntlets  to  . .   .. 
A.  Z.— So  tar  as  we  can  jndga  from  the  ^ana,  y 

■Mwar  welL     It  will  not  bfrlnga  Mr.  Vandsn 
'   it  trenches  more  nearly  npon  Mr.  SUngsby'  ~  '*' 

not  think  it  will  Infriuge  hie  patent,  ao  nr  a 
"W.  C.  ?.  Z.— Ar<Mdquartai^plaU<v  cartal 

pancaebeeL    A laaa of  ksg  foea* ia not n 

lliiin  a  liaia  will  ilin  amwar  fiir  liiiissi  |mj 


U.  C.  BcBT. — It  will  be  quits  posaible  toprodnce  portraits  inaac& 
a  room  as  yoa  describe,  sJlhoogb,  of  coume,  it  would  be  better  if 
yon  bad  more  light.  Bnt  foa  will  And  that  by  thenee  ot  a  wUte 
•otcen  opposite  the  window  yon  will  get  reflected  light  on  the 
■hadowed  side  of  the  titter.  It  will  ba  wise,  alsn,  to  plsoe  the 
siller  in  s  position  partially  inclined  towards  the  window;  by  thia 
you  will  gHin  an  advantage.  The  light  through  the  gloos  door  at 
the  end  of  the  room  cppoaite  the  backgronnd  will  also  tend  to 
BollBn  ■hodows,  A  aheet  of  ticine  paper  will  modify  direct  sim- 
•bin',  and  render  it  neefal. 

O.  M.  R.—Fargier's  original  method  (the  Brat  by  whish  a  carbon 

Srint  was  eipuaed  on  one  side  and  developed  on  the  other)  was  as 
jllowi : — A  senritive  preparstiou  of  geloline  sad  bichrofnate  of 
poMah  wasspresdon  agloas  plsto,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  plate 
was  then  placed  under  s  neKative,  the  coated  aids  tieiug  in  conlaat 

"■^^-  h'l 

olved  the  undet  layer  ..     __, 

the  aim  floated  off  inlo  Ihe  water,  exposing  the  under  aide,  the 
deVFlopmeat  with  the  warm  water  proceed  lag  at  that  aide  oppaaila 
to  that  which  was  exposed  and  afterwards  protected  with  collodion. 
The  Boating  fllia  bad  then  to  be  lifted  from  the  wnler  and 
mounted,  the  eapeoial  point  of  Mr.  Swan's  procaas  waaprovid- 
iog  a  prootical  method  of  effecting  the  same  pnrpooe,  which,  It 
will  be  seen,  waa  then  difficult  and  tinoertain. 

Q.  WaiOBT. — Since  anawariog  you  before,  we  have  made  enquiry, 
and  flad  that  the  iinsiFer  we  gave  ia  correct.  You  can  make  no 
ocnditiona  in  enliating;  but,  poaae«ing  a  knowlndga  of  photo- 
graphy, yon  would,  on  enliating  in  the  Bnginoers,  be  almost 
certainly  placed  in  the  photogiophic  department. 

SraaioscoPl  Lbnsib.— In  reply  to  a  ocrreapandenl  recently 
enqairiug  where  he  might  purchase  letiaea  fur  a  stereosocpa, 
Hesars.  Chancellor  and  Son,  of  Lower  Saokville  SCraeC,  Dublin, 
write  to  say  they  can  supply  them. 

W.  Aux  AcRlK,  Jo.  VlRitia,  and  others.  In  our  next. 


KBTBOaOLOaiOAZ.  RBPORT  FOB  MAKOH. 

BT  TILLIAlf  KBKRY  WATBOK,  T.O.B.,  F.K.H. 
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Pair,  but  cloudy 

Pair,  generoll}' aBiiny  [otnltht 

"-'-  EU-lrtbiii  morning.    Very  windy 

o.m.  and  p.m.    Very  windr 

p.m.'  [Thnndar  olouda 

p.m.    Very  dark  thii  aRamoon. 

Heavy  douda 


DayasawUAralnC) 
F^daia  _ 
Mi  li^kdlbt- 
Fair  days  glii»r 
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i'jc  9^orta?r30ijic  ^etoji,  Ji^prril  27,  1577. 

PHOTOURA^PHY  IH^  AND  OUT  OF  TEE  STUDIO. 

A    PbkMINBIIT    FH^lTOOBiLPniG    CXRIBITIOII    IN    LoHDOV— 

Tbb  Rbpobt  upon  THB  Tbankit  or  Vbnos  Obsbrvationii.— 

A  Permanent  Photoffraphic  Exhibition  in  London, — The  other 
day  we  overheard  a  geotleinan  remarking  how  strange  it 
was  there  was  no  permanent  photoprraphic  exhibition  in 
London.     He  pointed  oat  how  attractive  all  shap  windows 
were  in  which  photographs  were  exhibited  and  mentioned 
the  names  of  some  dealers  before  whose  premises  a  crowd  of 
spectators  was  always  to  be  found.     And  really  it  does 
seem  singalar  that  no  one  should  ynt  have  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  establish  such  an  affair.     At  the  West  End  about 
this  time,  when  **  all  the  world  and  hia  wife  "  is  in  town, 
and  exhibitions  and  galleries  of  all  kinds  are  crowded 
from  noon  to  evening,  a  photographic  collection  would 
find,  we  feel  assured,  a  very  lar^e  number  of  patrons.     In 
the  first  place  there  are  always  i  1  \rrr\  nunber  of  idlers 
and  saunterers  at  the  West  End  who  tied  it  hard  to  get 
throU}fh  the  day,  and  who  soon  exhaust  all  the  well  known 
morning  **  shows  "  that  are  to  be  seen  at  this  time  of  the 
year.     Before  lunch,  or  during  that  awkward  period  after- 
wards before  it  is  time  for  the  row,  or  for  dinner,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  spare,  and  if  a  photographic  exhibition 
were  properly  organized,  it  would  be  pretty  certain  to  be 
a  success.     Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  arranged  in  an 
attractive  manner,  with  photographs  of  all  kintis  and  de- 
scriptions, and  for  this  reason  one  firm  of  photoj^aphers 
only  should  not  be  interested  in  the  affair.     Portraits  and 
landscapes  and  (^Nre  pictures,  all  might  be  represented,  and 
indeed  a  good  plan  would  be  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
works  at  the  ordinary  aqtumn  exhibition.    Such  a. series, 
supplemented,  perhaps,  by  a  good  collection  of  portraits  of 
various  sizes,  representing  past  and  present  celebrities, 
would  scarcely  fail  to  prove  attractive,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  sa^,  that  supposing  the  exhibition  were  located 
in  a  good  neighbourhood,  near  the  Hay  market  or  Picca- 
dilly, there  would  be  no  lack  of  visitors.    Photographii  of 
pictures  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  mi'/ht  be  drawn  not 
only  from  English  schools,    but   from  those  of    Paris, 
Berlin,  Munich,  &a,  where  such  things  are  far  more  pro- 
line  than  with  us.    No  doubt,  too,  a  good  many  sales 
would  be  effected,  and  in  this  way  a  larger  income  realised. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  vtry  certain  that  th  public 
like  lookinflf  at  photoipraphs,  and  wottM  not  be  deterred 
therefrom  by  an  admission  fee  of  sixpence  or  a  shilling, 
it  is  equally  apparent  on  the  other  that  our  photographers, 
and  especially  those  who  occupy  them4elve<!>  with  the  pro- 
duction 01'  genre  pictures  and  pictorial  photographs,  have 
but  very  limited  opportunities  for   mdkin^^   the    public 
acquainted  with  their  work.'    Such  men  receive  nowadays 
but    very  little  encouragement,  for,  as  a  rule,  very  few 
copies  are  sold  of  a  photographer*s  m<isterpiece.     Witness 
H.  P.  Robinson*s  tine  combination  pictures,  EarPs  magnifi- 
cent landscapes,  Blanchard*s  studies,  HejUnder^s  charming 
art  sketches,' to  cite  ^ut  a  few  instances  at  random ;  and  yet 
the  returns  received  by  these  gentlemen,  though  by  no 
means insigniticent, are  sullaltogethfrinadaquate.  Mr.  Qub- 
bard's  picture  of  **  Stolen  Moments,*'  which  received  such 
anqua.'itied  praise,  brought  so  little  recompense  for  the 
tro  ible  expended,  as,  we  believe,  to  discourage  the  author 
against  any  further  attempts  in  that  direction.     It  is  the 
same   with    the  charming  landscape  enlargements  that 

Shotugraphers  themselves  have  often  admired,  but  whit^h 
0  not  find  a  sale  among  the  general  public,  for  the  simple 
reas  »n  that  the  general  public  know  nothing  about  them 
No  doubt  the  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  has  done  much  to  make  public  many  works  which 
would  otherwise  never  have  reached  the  outside  world,  but 
an  exhibition  only  opened  for  a  limited  season,  and  when 
town  is  empty,  cannotf  urther  the  object  to  any  great  extent. 
Now  that  carbon  printing  ia  bo  far  advanced  that  we  can 


produce  prints  of  larse  dimensions  withont  difficulty,  there 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  fine  landscape  productions  should 
not  take  a  place  on  the  walls  of  our  libraries  and  dining 
rooms,  and  replace  the  engravings  of  more  or  less  value 
that  usually  aaorn  such  apartments.     It  is  not  much  of  an 
engraving  that  sells  for  two  or  three  guineas,  and  for  this 
sum  the  finest  photographs,  printed  in  permanent  pigments, 
can  be  secured.     A  two  or  three  feet  picture  representing 
some  bowery  nook  upon  the  placid  Thames,   or  a  well- 
chosen  wood  or  lake  scene — one,  perhaps,  with  which  the 
owner  is  familiar—is  certaift  to  prove  far  more  attractive  as 
a  wtdl  picture,  than  the  engravings  one  usually  sees  hang- 
ing arouu. I.  But  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  little  encourage- 
ment at  present  given  ta  photographers  for  the  pro  luction 
of  such  pictures,  because  there  happe  s  to  be  no  mart  in 
which  they  can  be  exhibited  to  the  public.     If  this  were  in 
existence,  matters  would  be  changed ;  there  would  he  a 
great  demand  for  art  pictures,  and  the  securing;  of  these 
would  at  once  become  a  money-making  o>^cupation.  There 
is  no  incentive  like  that  of  commerce,  after  all.    Given 
purchases  of  an  article,  no  matter  whether  this  is  the 
result  of  a  man*a   hand  or  brain,   and   the  Quality  and 
quantity  of  that  article  are  at  once   improved.     We  feel 
sure  it  is  due  more  to   waut  of  patronage  than   any- 
thing else  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  photographers 
do  not  produce  more  art  pictures.    A  goo  J  illunration 
of  this   is  shown   by  the    incentive    to  literature    and 
art    which     exists    with    us    at    the    present     moment. 
Neither   Germany  nor   Franse,  countries  far  larger  and 
more  populous  than  Great  Britain,  can  show  such  a  list  of 
authors  and  essayists  as  we  can,  for  the  reason  that  our 
journals,  magazines,  novels  and  other  works  are  more  widely 
patronised,  and  sold  in  far  larger  numbers  than  abroad. 
For  every  writei'  who  gets  X500  for  a  novel  on  the  Continent, 
there  are  probably  twenty  who  do  so  in  this  country.     It  is 
the  same  in  art  matters,  although  the  difference  may  not  be 
so  marked.    Still,  of  the  many  pictures  exhibited  every  year 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  it  is  seldom,  we  believe,  that  a  fourth 
remains  unsold  at  the  conclusion,  while  many  of  the  artists 
sell  several  copies  besides  the  originiL     Such  a  state  of 
things  cannot  fail  to  give  encouragement  to  painters,  and 
urge  them  to  make  progress  in  their  profession,  and,  as  a 
result,  we  may  point  to  the  many  clever  younsr  artists  who 
are  now  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  English  school  of 
painting.     With  photography  it  would  be  the  same,     if 
more  patronage  were  given,  we  should  have  better  work 
and  more  of  it.     But  this  patronage  cannot  be  expected 
unless  publicity  is  given  to  the  pictures  that  are  pro  luced, 
and  it  is  to  this  end  th  it  we   have  penned   these  words. 
The  public  naturally  like  photographs:    it  may  be  seen 
examining  the  workA  of  the  c  imera  on  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity, its  interest  in  the  art  being  particularly  mark<*d. 
Let  people  have  more  chances  still,  we  say,  and  the  res- 1 It 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  photographic  progress,  our 
brethren  may  rest  assured. 

The  Transit  of  Venus  Oftsetvations. — At  last  the  House  of 
Commons  has  beconce  impatient  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Transit  of  Venus  observations.  The  other  nii^lit  Mr. 
Cnil  lers  put  a  question  regarding  the  pu'ilicatinn  of  the 
results  that  ha  I  been  arrived  at,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the 
A'lmiralty,  as  representing  the  Astronomer- Royal,  gave 
what  information  he  could  upon  the  subject.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  there  is  a  possibility  soon  of  getting  to  know 
what  our  astronomers  and  photographers  did  on  tlat 
eventful  occasion.  In  six  weeks'  time,  Mr.  Hunt  informs 
us,  we  may  hope  to  have  the  declarations  of  Sir  George 
Airey  before  us,  although  some  mouths  must  elapse  betore 
the  calculations  baned  upon  the  photographic  records  c  ^n 
be  completed.  We  presume  it  is  the  inteutiou  of  the 
Government  to  illustrate  their  report  by  means  of  some  of 
the  photographs  taken,  for  the  details  would  be  har  lly 
complete  without  such  addenda.  It  is  some  consolation  to 
know  that  the  end  of  the  work  is  approaching,  for  this  is 
the  fijTst  intimation  we  have  received  of  such  being  the  case 
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OXYGEN-PRODUCING  APfABATUS. 

The  oeit  point  waa  to  Sod  out  whether  a  low  tcmj 
turp  would  Jrive  off  any  oxygeo.  I  expected  it  woul 
1  had  frequently  aoielled  aomethiog  when  drying  the  plugs 
iu  the  oven.  A  plug  weighing  686  grains  wbb  put  into  one 
of  the  old  retorts,  a  bent  copper  pipe  flcrewed  into  the 
tmion.  and  the  other  end  connected  to  the  email  waahing 
bottle.  This  at  the  outlet  waa  connected  to  a  tube  for  de- 
liTering  the  gae  under  water  ioto  an  iDvertcd  bottle  full  of 
vat«r.  The  retort  waa  put  overhead  in  water  in  a  can  ; 
the  temperature  was  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point, 
but  not  a  bubble.waa  obtained.  TablespooDsful  of  salt 
were  added  at  iotervals,  and  the  temperature  of  the  solu- 
tion noted  till  there  was  a  boiling  saturated  solution  ;  not 
•  bubble  appeared.  The  boiling  was  stopped,  the  retort 
tabeo  out,  allowed  to  dry  and  cool  a  little,  when  I  found 
the  pipe  screwed  into  union  waa  slack,  but  Dot  so  slack 
but  that  if  there  bad  been  a  fair  evolution  of  kss  tl 
would  bare  been  sotue  bubbles.  The  plug  was  taken 
and  found  to  have  lost  in  weight  six  grains.  II  had 
ebauged  its  appearance  at  all,  and  there  were  no  alteration 
in  b^.  'i'be  plug  was  then  cooked  in  the  new  tnachine, 
ftod  gave  602  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  being  at  tte  rate  of 
4-74  cubic  feet  per  pound  of  chlorate.  It  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  tube  aa  usual,  or  worse,  aa  it  wai 

The  next  day  I  made  snother  trial,  leavitig  out  the  wash- 
ing bottle,  and  carrying  a  coDtitiuouB  pipe  from  the  top  of 
the  retort  to  the  neck  of  the  inverted  water  bottle.  A  plug 
weighing  696  grains  was  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  salt 
VAter,  as  before.     Very  small  bubbles,  about  one  a  minute, 

KBsed  up  into  the  bottle  as  the  temperature  rose  ;  the 
iling  was  continued  for  half-an-bour,  and  then  stopped. 
I  bad  about  one  cubic  inch  of  bubbles  in  the  bottle  which 
did  not  stimulate  the  red-hot  end  of  a  bit  of  lighted  slick 
jttat  blown  out,  so  1  concluded  'bat  it  was  simply  ejn>anded 
air  from  tbe  retort.  Tbe  plug  was  turned  out,  and  found 
to  have  lost  four  and  a'half  grains  only.  It  was  quite 
altered  in  appearance  or  bulk.  1  have  thus  got  at  this 
fact — that  a  dry  plug  is  not  decomposed  by  a  heat  of 
fifteen  degrees  above  boiling  wat«r. 

Then  comes  another  question :— Will  a  wet  plug  give  off 
any  gas?  And  then,  another: — What  is  really  the  tem- 
perature when  full  decomposition  begins  V  These  questions 
must  stand  over  for  the  present.     1  am  glad  I  have  solved 


table.  Id  the  elevation, 
by  one  inch  diameter,  is  i 
inches  long  by  one  and  c 
the  retort  lube  ore  com 
vided  for.     Each  of  the  c 


.  plug,  four  and  a-half  inches  long 
■presented  aa  in  a  retort  lube.  fivB 
-quarter  inch  bore.  The  ends  of 
ex,  and  a  handle  midwny  is  pro-- 
iDcave  cups  is  shown  with  an  oat- 


Returning 


the  machine.     Kcowiag  that  a  draw 


ng  goes  further  io  giviug  an  idea  of  a  thing  than  mere 
words,  I  have  made  an  elevation  (fig,  1),  a  plan  (fig.  2),  a 


Fif.  3,  fig-  i- 

let,  but  one  will  be  sufficient.  That  the  part  of  the  "  vice  ' 
which  is  usually  the  screw  box  is  here  made  into  an 
aerated  gas  burner  as  wel',  the  gas  and  air  going  in  at  tbe 
left-hand  end,  the  drawing-up  screw  working  in  the  rigbt- 


The  machine  may,  or  may  not,  bo  permanently  connected 
the  gas-holder ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may,  like  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's,  be  placed  nearly  anywhere,  only  requiring  a  flexible 
tube  to  first  connect  it  to  the  waahing  bottle,  and  from 
there  to  the  top  of  tbe  gas-holder. 


left-hand  end  view  (Qg.  3),  a  right-hand  ditto  (&g.  4),  and 
a  photograph  ffig.  5)  of  the  machine  itself,  now  on  the 


EBMARK3  ON  STUDIO  WORK. 

DY  A.   SACHS.* 

Ik  submitting  the  following  remarks  to  your  attention  I 
trust  you  will  excuse  anything  in  them  which  may  not  be 
■    accordance  with  your  own  views  or  theories. 

We  are  all  pretty  well  aware  that  our  ait  is  denied  a  place 
aa  one  of  the  fine  arts.  May  1  ask,  why  is  this  so?  Photo- 
graphs can  and  are  being  daily  produced  which,  for  truth- 
fnlnesB,  delicacy,  posing,  and  lighting,  far  surpoas  many 
of  tbe  so-called  works  of  art.  with  the  exception  that  they 
are  wanting  in  that  great  charm  of  all  pictures,  namely, 
colour. '  Photography  in  naturnl  colours  is  of  so  compli- 
cated a  nature  that  it  must  certainly  be  some  years  to  come 
before  it  is  mode  practicable,  although  I  have  a  firm  opinion 
that  it  will  come  to  pass  eventually. 

But,  apart  from  the  want  of  colour,  there  is  also  another 
very  great  caoae  of  our  being  denied  admittance  within  the 
bar,  and  that  is  that  the  really  artistic  part  of  photo- 
graphy bas  been  too  much  overlooked  in  tne  great  desire 
to  obtfun  clear,  sharp  photogiajihe  with  plenty  of  defini- 
tion  a  quality  to  be  admired  in  any  picture  when  the 

adjunct,  light,  has  been  properly  used.  If  that  be  neg- 
lected tiie  residtfl  are  far  from  satisfactory,  being  stiff  and 
unnatural  both  in  expression  and  lighting,  and  is  a  very 
ioBt  reason  for  refusing  to  recognize  photographs  to  be 
considered  aa  art- productions.  Look  at  the  works  of  our 
acknowledged  leading  men,  and  ask  yourselves,  are  they 
made  at  random  or  mecbaoicaltj ?  No;  they  are  the 
results  of  care  and  experience  combined  with  an  artistic 
eye  and  taste.    It  is  out  of  the  question  for  any  person  to 

•  Bu4  btbr*  ttio  W«n  BUlng  ot  YerUlure  Flwt«c».I>bia  Sa«i*tT. 
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prodnce  k  ^ood  phntogrnph  niileu  he  perfaotl;  under- ' 
ttaads,  And  U  cspAhle  of  using  and  controlling,  big  1i|;ht. 

The  aabjeot  oC  lifjht  aad  lighCiaKpictureicnn  never  be 
Bxhauited ;  but,  u  a  paaBing  remark,  I  would  advise  all, 
when  tbey  see  bdj  work  or  pboto>^ph  worthy  of  a  place 
in  their  slbam  as  s  study,  to  ob^  ii  i  tt  if  possible,  and  do 
their  best  to  produce  results  aj  good,  or,  if  possible, 
better.  There  is  no  harm  donu  in  imitating  &  good 
thing,  and  ib  will  in  the  future  elevat3  our  art  to  the  front 
ank. 

A  school  of  pbotonnphy,  forthepur,)oseof  teachJDgand 
training,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  gre  jt  step  towards  ita 
nltimate  recognition. 

As  to  the  chemical  part  of  photography ;  whilst  it  is 
eneatial  that  everything  should  be  in  good  order  and  hi 
monize   with  each  other,   this  department  is  much   n)( 
meohaaical  than  the  lighting  of  a  picture.     A  properly-  '  material 


posed  and  lighted  photograph  iji  charming,  even  U  the 
negstive,  chemically  speakiaic,  be  not  perfect;  but  when 
all  are  in  anison  we  can  look  with  satiafaetioa  on  the  result 
of  our  labours. 

There  are  so  many  good  formnin  published  that  t  think 
It  nonld  be  out  of  place  to  particularise  any  of  them ; 
they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  workable,  and  with  care  aad 
attention  give  good  results.  If  you  think  my  own  for- 
mula would  be  useful,  here  they  are,  although  I  must  say 
that  they  are  about  the  same  as  nearly  all  use. 

Silver    Bath. — Thirty    grains   iu    summer  j     thirty-GTe 
grains  in  winter — very  slightly  acid. 
Dureltptr. — Frotosulphate  of  iron         ..      3  onnoea 

Glacial  acetic  acid 3      „ 

Water  90     „ 

Alcohol        3  to  4      „ 

If  the  developer  require  more  than  that  qoantity  of 
alcohol  to  Bow  freely,  there  is  too  much  ether  and  sloobol 
in  tbe  silver  bath,  which  should  be  boiled  in  order  to  eva- 
porate it.  I  always  kenp  a  Winchester  bottle  of  developer 
in  hand  to  age  slightly  before  use,  as  in  practioe  X  &na  it 
girea  cleaner  pictures  without  any  loss  of  power. 

/n(ensi/&r.— Pyrogallic  acid  for  intensifying  1  have  not 
nsed  for  a  very  long  time,  and  cau  reoommena  the  formula 

gvOD  by  Mr.  V.  BlaneharJ,  three  or  four  year*  ago^  as 
Uowsi — 

Saturated  solution  of  iron      ...      2    ounces 

Qlacial  aoeldc  acid       1    ounce 

Citric  acid        ^      „ 

Water     20   oonoei 

to  which  add  the  silver  as  required. 

Use  cyanide  fat  fixing,  as  quicker  and  cleaner. 

Pbditihq  pRocEssEa. 
There  is  jost  now  an  animated  discussion  going  on  about 
tlie  relative  value  of  the  two  printing  processes — silver  and 
carbon— f'lr  which  I  must  refer  you  to  the  journals ;  but  as 
a  carbon  worker  I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  has  been  said 
In  favour  of  that  process,  as  to  its  simplicity  and  also  as  to 
its  commercial  value.  Whilst  fully  recognizing  the  merits 
of  silver  printing,  I  lirmly  believe  that  the  sooner  it  gives 
plane  to  its  rival  the  better  stand  photography  will  be  able 
to  take  in  the  arts — as  permanency,  without  doubt,  is  a 
Tery  great  advantage,  telling  well  with  the  public,  ud.  at 
the  aame  time  gainiDg  both  hononr  and  profit. 


cleaning,  iu  the  aame  way  aa  the  success  of  wet  collodion 
plates  iu  great  meaaure  comes  from  a  preliminary  clearing 
of  an  acid  character.  This  operation  may  be  carried  out 
some  time  previooaly,  and  then,  when  the  plates  are 
required  for  use,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  beyond 
removing  the  deposit  of  chalk  with  a  bit  of  flannel,  which 
la  only  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  pass  over  the  surface 
a  camel's  hair  brush.  Then  the  plates  are  ready  to  receive 
the  preliminary  albomeo  coating,  which  consists  of 
Albumen  (one  white  of  egg)     30  cub.  cents. 

Water  70         „ 

Ammonia      1  to  2  „ 

This  is  beaten  to  a  froth,  and  then  allowed  to  snbaide. 

After  the  surface  of  the  plates  has  dried  again,  they 

maybe  put  away  in  a  grooved  box  for  use  when  convenient. 

In  CO riod ionising  the  glass  plates  I  prefer  to  use  a  ripe 

— t™:.i     —   .»    m^  pjjg    J   mixture    of  two-thirds  new 


DRY  PLATES  A3  SENSITIVE  AS  WET  ONES. 

BY    ERNEST   BOIVIN.* 

The  cleaning  of  the  glass  plates  should  be  undertaken  in 
the  firvt  place  with  a[>da  or  potash,  and  after  several 
rinsings  in  water  they  are  rubbed  with  whitening,  bj  means 
of  a  rag  or  tuft  of  cotton  wool.  The  sensltivenesa  of  my 
'  plates  when  in  a  dry  state  depends  upon  this  alkaline 


■  TUj  Mpv,  rMd  iMbta  tt*  Ineot  PhMosnphla  Icalttr,  «u  qaM 
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collodion  and  one-third  old.     The  sensitizing  takes  plao 
bath  prepared  of : 

Water  lOOeub.  oenta. 

Nitrate  of  silver       S  grammes 

Acetate  of  lead        1  gramme 

Qlacial  acetic  acid a  few  drops 

is  most  advantageous,  I  find,  to  expose  the  sensitizing 
bsth  to  full  sunlight  for  some  time,  and  then  filter  it 
before  employment ;  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
any  fogging  or  abnormal  signs  of  development,  which  is  a 
very  frequent  source  of  nou-s'iccess  in  dry  piatework. 
After  sensitising,  which  requires  something  like  three 
inutes,  I  proceed  to  wash  my  plates,  first  of  all  with 
water  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  then  with 
pure  ralD-water.  I  then  cover  the  sensitive  film— 1,  with 
a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  phosphate  of  aoda  ;  2,  with^ 
a  one  per  cent,  solaljon  of  gallic  acid ;  then,  without 
wushing,  the  undermentioned  preservative  ramish  ia 
.pplied  ;— 

Water  100  cub.  oenta. 

Pure  dextrine  9  grammes 

Gam-arabic 1  gramme 

This  ramish  is  prepared  warm,  and,  after  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  it  is  filtered  through  paper. 
The  plates  thus  coated  are  put  into  a  drying  cupboard, 
)  tiiat  they  may  be  uniformly  and  perfectly  dried,  and, 
thus  prepared,  will  maintain  their  high  senaitiveQess 
for  a  fortnight  or  SO.  The  preservative  varnish  itself  will 
keep  good  a  long  time  without  decomposing  or  dete- 
riorating, especially  if  maintained  at  an  even  temperature 
a  cool  locality. 

The  duration  of  exposure  varies  according  to  the  lens 
employed.  For  instance,  with  a  quarter-plate  landscape 
leas,  an  exposure  of  from  ten  seconds  to  one  minute 
suffices  with  a  diaphragm  of  a  centimetre. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  image,  I  proceed  as 
follows.  I  immerse  the  exposed  plate  in  very  pure  water, 
and  then  pass  it  into  another  bith  contaiaing  tepid  water. 
I  wash  the  plate  for  the  last  time,  aud  then  submit  it  to  the 
action  of  the  undermentioned  developer  :— 

Water  260  cub.  cents. 

Gallic  acid I  gramme 

Pyrogallio  acid        0'3  grammes 

Acetic  acid *     3  cab.  cents. 

Alcohol         3 

Into  this  developer  is  put,  the  moment  that  the  plate  is 
immersed,  some  drops  of  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of 
pliosphate  of  soda,  a  few  drops  of  acetate  of  lead  of 
the  same  strength,  and  a  little  acetic  acid.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  minutes  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  bath  again, 
mid  a  trace  of  a  solution  of  silver  (3  per  cent,  strength)  is 
added  to  the  liquid.  The  plate  replaced  in  this  energetic 
r^ucing  liquid  speedily  brings  forth  an  image  iu  all  its 
details,  and  then  more  silver  solution  may  be  added  it  it 
is  desired  toadd  to  the  vigour  of  the  cliche. 
,    The  inteniifying  of  the  plate  U  undertaken  in  the  ordi- 
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nary  way,  and  the  fixinflr  is  carried  oat  with  a  lolutioa  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  of  twenty  per  cent,  strength.  The 
plate  is,  of  coarse,  allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  varnished 

1  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  8%y  a  few  words  npon  the 
theory  of  the  process  which  has  enabled  me  to  obtain  such 
charming  cliches  of  trees  and  foliage  this  summer.  The 
albumen  I  employ  to  impart  to  a  sensitive  film  an  organic 
matter  susceptible  of  absorbing  the  iodine  set  at  liberty  by 
the  action  of  the  light,  and  at  the  sime  time,  to  render 
the  collodion  adherent  to  the  glass  plate. 

The  acetate  of  lead  in  the  silver  bath  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  acetic  acid  to  prevent  fogi^ing,  but  with  the  difference 
that  the  former  does  not  exert  a  retarding  action.  Bv 
permitting  the  lii;ht  to  act  npon  the  sensitizing  bath,  I  am 
enabled  to  reduce  the  organic  matters  whinh,  separated  by 
filtration,  are  no  longer  the  cause  of  spots  and  pinholes 
that  RO  frequently  trouble  dry  plate  workers. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  I  use  after  sensitizing  has  the 
effect  of  transforming  into  phosphate  of  silver,  which  is 
very  sensitive  to  li^ht.  the  last  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver 
remnining  upon  the  film  after  washing ;  the  latter  if  per- 
mitted to  remain,  would  alti>r  the  sensitive  film  in  a  very 
lit  tie  while.  Gallic  acid  is  the  principal  agent  that  I  em- 
ploy ;  it  acts  at  one  and  at  the  same  time  as  sensitizer 
and  preserver  of  sensitiveness. 

The  preservative  varnish  serves  to  protect  the  iodide  of 
gilver  in  the  film  from  contact  with  the  air ;  it  absorbs,  like 
the  albumen,  the  iodine  freed  during  the  exposure  of 
the  plate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevents  the  collodion 
from  changing  its  molecular  state  during  its  desiccation  in 
the  drying  chamber.  The  varniah  after  application  is  very 
easy  to  remove,  and  is  at  once  taken  from  the  plate  by 
washing,  e<(pecia11y  if  warm  water  is  used  for  the  purpose. 
~  it  allows  the  reducing  or  developing  agent  to  act 
jjl  its  power  apon  the  exposed  sensitive  film. 

The  pB^phate  of  soda  aud  acetate  of  lead  added  to  the 
reducing  liquid  augments  the  power  of  the  developer 
•omething  like  fifty  times,  and,  moreover,  they  have  the 
effect  of  producing  that  intense  brownish-green  deposit 
which  is  so  valuable  in  the  production  of  vigorous  prints. 
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8.  Direct  and  Temporary  Transfer, ^We  have  seen  that 
the  adherence  conRiats  in  the  transfer  of  the  impressioned 
pellicle  on  a  support,  final  or  temporary  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  thick  glass  plate  is  made  use  of,  which  is  placed 
horisontally  between  two  dishes  filled  with  cold  water. 

In  onrt  of  th«^  dishes  the  transfer  paper  is  soaked  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  the  impressioned  image  is  immersed  in 
the  other  dish,  and  allowed  t<i  remain  until  it  becomes  a 
little  soft.  Withdrawn  from  the  water,  the  print  is  then 
placed  on  the  horiiontal  glass,  the  prepared  surface  of  the 
new  support  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  image.  The 
squeegee  is  passed  over  the  back  of  one  of  the  two  papers,  so 
as  to  make  a  perfect  adherence,  and  the  print  is  set  on  one 
side.  Five  or  six  minutes  after  the  adherence  these  prints 
mav  be  developed.  Those  that  have  been  placed  upon  a 
ri«id  S'lrface-^iapositive  glass,  for  example— should  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  ,at  least  half  an  hour  before  being 
developed.  The  rigid  surface  receiving  the  print  should  be 
properly  cleaned,  without  any  other  preparation.  The 
water  used  in  these  operations  shoal d  be  as  clean  and  pare 
as  pos<«ible,  and  should  not  exceed  10<^  Gent.  (50<^  Fjf.  Thii 
operation  should  be  performed  in  rather  a  cool  pVaoe. 

4.  Waithing, — ^The  impressioned  print,  together  with  its 
rapport,  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  hot  water  at  fromN40^  to 
50^  Centigrade  (lOi""  to  122''  Fahr.).  ^  In  a  few  md^enU 
the  coating  of  gelatine  that  has  remained  iolable  isi'* 
ioUed.  the  first  support  detaches  itself,  leaving  the  im 
adhering    to    the   second  support,   the    image  appearin^ 

gradually  as  the  solnhle  p«trtions  of  the  geUtine  aeparate 




from  the  insoluble  ones.  When  the  print  has  parted  witk 
all  the  gelatine  that  has  not  been  impressioned,  it  is  with- 
drawn and  placed  in  cold  water,  if  the  image. is  over- 
'xpojed,  the  washing  is  prolonged  in  hot  water.  After 
withdrawal  from  the  cold  water,  it  ix  well  to  immerse  it  in 
a  solution  of  1,000  parts  water  and  50  parts  of  alum,  and 
dry  immediately. 

When  the  print  has  been  made  with  a  reversed  cliche, 
and  transferred  to  its  final  support,  it  is  completely  finished. 
This  final  support  is  not  the  same  for  direct  prints  and  for 
those  which  require  a  doable  tran<<fer.  The  reader  will  find 
further  on  a  list  of  the  different  kinds. 
For  this  purpose  is  used  a  glass  plate  placed  horiaontaUj 

5.  Final  Transfir, — The  print  made  with  an  ordinary  cliche 
should  be  placed  on  a  new  support,  to  regain  its  true  position, 
on  two  dishes,  as  in  Chapter  3  ;  one  of  these  dishes  oootaina 
hot  water,  the  other  cold  water.  *  Tbe  print  to  be  transferred 
is  soake  I  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  cold  water.  Th^  final 
sheet  is  placed  in  the  hot  water  and  allowed  t«>  remain  in 
until  the  gelatine  which  forms  the  surface  commences  to 
become  slightly  swollen  and  soft.  It  is  then  withdrawn 
and  adjusted  on  the  print,  which  ha**  been  placed  on  the 
plate,  the  two  preparea  surfaces  in  contact.  The  sqoeegee 
is  passed  over  the  back  of  tbe  final  paper,  so  as  to  make 
thorough  adherence,  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  Afoid  rapid 
cltyiofiT  o^  prints  on  caoutchouc 

After  being  well  dried,  if  the  print  is  upon  waxed  paper, 
it  will  leave  its  temporary  support  very  readily  ;  it  soffioes 
to  raise  this  support  by  one  of  the  corners.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  print  is  placad  on  caoutchouc,  the  back  of  the 
support  is  rubbed  with  a  small  sponge  soaked  in  beoaine, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  remove  as  before. 

All  these  manipulations  require  great  care  and  cleanliness. 

6.  Varnishing.'— Vf  hen.  necessary  we  use  to  varnish  our 
prints  a  special  varnish  which  we  can  furnish  to  our 
customers.  A  squeegoe  of  velvet  made  expressly  foi  this 
purpose  is  soaked  in  the  varnish,  and  p%ss<*d  very  uniformly 
orer  the  surface  of  the  print,  which  is  dried  rapidly  over  a 
small  gas  stove.  Before  varnishing  the  prints  must  be  first 
retouched. 

Reversed  Cliches,— Vfe  have  shown  the  advantages,  in 
carbon  printing,  of  the  use  of  reversed  cliches.  We  will 
now  give  the  mode  of  operating. 

The  clioh^  is  made  according  to  the  methods  peculiar  to 
each  atelier;  it  is  kept  a  little  weaker  than  is  required,  as 
the  gelatine  will  have  the  property  of  slightly  strengthening 
it.  We  have  found  that  strong  cliche  give  better  results 
than  weak  ones. 
The  cliche  is  dried,  and  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of 

Water      1000  parts 

Hydrochloric  acid  20     „ 

In  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  edges  commence 
to  rise. 
It  is  then  washed  with  care,  and  dried. 
The  cliche  is  now  placed  on  a  level  tripod  standing  in  a 
dish  destined  to  receive  the  excess  of  the  following  well- 
filtered  solution : — 

Gelatine      ^0  parts 

Water         ^00    ,, 

Glycerine    ...         ...         •••         •••       ^    d 

Which  is  poured  npon  the  negative  image,  avoiding  the 
formation  of  air-bubbles. 

When  the  gelatine  is  coagulated  the  cliche  is  allowed  to 
dry  spontaneonsly,  and  is  collodionised  with  normal 
collodion. 

Ether       100  o.  c.  ->  SJ  fl.  ounces 

Alcohol 100  c.  e.  =  3^  fl.  ounces 

Gun-cotton  ...        2  giammes  (81  grains) 

This  last  coating  when  dry  is  cut  on  the  edges  with  a 

knife,  and  the  cliche  leaves  the  plate  very  readily.     The 

nesative  forms  thus  a  p<dlicle  which  is  easily  kept  in  a  book. 

it  it  is  desire<l  to  replace  this  cliche  on  glass,  it  is  useless 

oollodioniae  it  after  having  covered  it  with  gelatine.     In 

is  oate  it  it  pla<otd  on  a  peneetlj  dean  pUte  ootvimL  with 
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ftemtiDK  of  goU'ioe  ooatkiaing  ulum.  The  »(lbar«noa  i' 
ohUioed  by  the  um  of  «  verf  »olt  tijueegoa  in  the  identiok' 
minner  emplnjerl  to  Gi  a  earbno  print  on  giMS. 

Ii  U  well  to  affix  oa  the  edites  strips  of  blaok  paper, 
placed  half  on  the  glass  and  halT  na  ihe  pelliote,  so  aa  to 
prevent  any  ulterior  detichmeDt.  i'heaa  atripi  aetTe  alsoaa 
opaque  borders  in  the  printing. 

Ihe  Pioloineter. — Tba  photometur  that  ws  make  for  thf 
nae  of  our  eustomenj  coaaists  of  a  litilj  box,  the  glass  lid  of 
which  is  rurnidhed  with  a  setiei  of  tiins  tints  increasing 
gradually  in  intensity.  In  theoentra  uT  nach  of  thi-w  tints 
u  a  small  space  completely  opv|ae.  A  s'.rip  o!  sensitised 
paper  ia  placed  behind  this  (cale  of  tinla,  and  the  pholo- 
meter  eipoaed  to  light.  As  soon  ai  the  tinted  diTigions 
baoome  impreuioQed,  the  opaque  spaoewill  appear  iu  white 
QD  the  Mmsitised  sheet,  and  opposite  a  number  which  aerree 
to  indioats  a  tint  eorrespooding  to  the  more  or  Iras  vigoroas 
appearanoe  nt  a  olicht. 

The  strip  of  sensiiiTe  paper  is  placed  on  a  movable  board, 
MTcred  with  oaoatohoao  impregnated  with  a  little  beniine, 
•o  as  to  retain  the  paper. 

For  sansitiTe  papur  we  make  naa  ol  the  back  of  onr 
Mnsitiaed  pigment  papnr. 

Before  commeooiog  regalarly  the  printing  ir  ia  wall  to 
develop  a  firai  print  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  photometer, 
will  dcterailneaiaotly  the  time  oF  rzposure  aooording  ' 
ienaitiirenrBB  of  the  paper. 

We  abould  remark  that  in  darelopicg  the  prints  a  oertain 
time  after  their  printincc,  they  become  strongi^r,  and  coase- 

JUdotly  shonld  be  printed  a  little  weaker  than  if  they  are 
ereliipad  whan  jutt  ooming  tram  the  frame. 
Our  photometer  is  so  ea-ity  ased  that  we  hare 
tioa  in  ruoomniendlDg  it  to  our  customer*. 

We  hare  given  as  aimplj  and  as  ols'irly  as  poasibla  the 
diflerent  operations  of  a  proons  nscd  daily  in  onr  ateliers  by 
noarly  one  buadrel  employ^.  If  we  insist  on  the  im- 
portance of  our  work.  It  ia  in  the  hope  that  the  publia  will 
■M  in  it  an  important  guarantee  of  the  uorreotneas  of  the 
infiirmation  contained  in  thia  treatise,  and  which  is  the 
resnlt  of  observations  and  improramaals  made  daring  a 
namber  of  ysara. 

Wii  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  careful  atyle  of 
onr  language.  In  offarinoi  this  traatiae  to  operators  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  asufu!  to  them  in  their  fint  aerions  expeti- 
meots  with  carbca  photography.  Moreover,  we  place  oar- 
■elvea  at  tbo  diipoW  of  our  cuatcmers  who  might  wish  to 
•ee  in  our  ateliar<i  the  diffeieat  mauipalatiuosM'we  practise 
them  thera. 


The  bigheat  and   lowest    readings  of  the  barometer 
(thirty-six  feet  above  sea  level)  vrere  as  follows  : — 


January 

80-46 

rebmarr 

29'95 

>I«reh     

29-80 

S...  ■::  ::• 

80-20 
80-20 

rune        

80-08 

inly 

80-20 

Augoat    

80-18 

September      ... 

SO-10 

30-14 

Uovemher       ... 

80-20 

December 

20-9T 

In  the  Tear    ...       80-45 


DiTonvbichDii^o 


Janoary  16.  Febmary  6. 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  fair  days, 
nnmber  of  days  on  vhioh  rain  fell,  number  of  fair  dajs 
bright,  and  number  of  fair  days  gloomy  : — 


January  ... 
Febmary ... 

kby  ..     '.'.'. 

July!!!     !!! 

September 
October  ... 
November 


METBOROIiOCrCAL  SUMMARY,  1876. 

TAEEH  FROM  THE  REQI3TER  OF  W.  II.  WAISON,  F.C.S.,  F.K.S* 

TuE  monthly  highest,  lowaat,  and  mean  temperatures  ob- 
served at  Brayatones,  near  Whitehaven,  during  the  year 
ending  December  Slst,  1876,  have  been  as  follows : — 


E 

Auiurt 
Sepuoll 


il 


In  the  Tear 


biiafsU. 


IBS 


FtiT  Dayi      Pair  Dkfi 
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The  monthly  mean  temperatures  of  the  year  1876  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  previous  year  furnish  the  follow- 
ing numbers ;  the  mark  -|-  of  eourae  expreasini;  so  many 
degrees  higher  than  in  1875,  the  mark  —  expreaaing  so 
many  degrees  leas : — 

Uomjnge. 


6  1=- 

I^brusiy       .. 

2-8  -1- 

AprU  ... 

8-4  - 

May 

6-4  — 

Julj 

3-9  -1- 

Beptembar    .. 

8-9  — 

Kovambet     .. 

2-4  + 

December     .. 

29  + 

SOOOM. 

Might.. 

2-8  + 
1-2  — 
02  — 
0-8  — 

.     3-4  + 
.     0-6  -t- 
.    0-6  — 
.    81  — 

1-4  -f     ...     1-9  — 
0-6  -f-     ...     8-6  — 
4-8  +     ...     8-0  -1- 
2-7  +     ...     33  + 
8-9  +     ...     8-1   + 
Comparing  the  number  of  fair  days  in  the  year  1676 
with  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  we  And  the 
daya  on  which  rain  fell  exceeded   the   fair  days  by   sis, 
while  the  fair  days  bright  exceeded  tbe  fair  days  gloomy 
by   forty-two.     The   fair   days    in    1876,  compared   with 
those  in  1875,  abow  a  difference  of  three,— more  in  the 
former  (1876J.     Further  comparisons  may  be   made   by 
referring  to  the  aummariea  for  1(J74  and  1875,  Fhoto- 
asAPHiC  News,  vols.  sii.  and  xx.,  pages  93  and  161. 


Sons  London  PnoroonaPHio  SooitTv.— At  the  next  meet- 
iog  of  this  Society,  on  Thursday,  May  8rd,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
SMiMt7ofATti,John8tiMt,Ad*lphi,apapeToa  "PhotograpUo 
UfflooltiM'  irill  b*  nad  by  Ki.  F.  Totk. 
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U£AT£D    AIR  INSTEAD    OF    OXYGEN  IN  THE 

LIM&  LIGHT. 
Means  of  prodaoing  artificial  light  of  good  actinic  quality 
at  a  moderate  cost,  without  risk  of  explosion  or  other 
danger,  most  always  interest  photographers,  and  many 
rarious  experiments  made  from  time  to  time  have 
been  brooght-tiBder  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
oxyhydrogen  light  has  of  course  satisfied  the  condition  of 
eflBiciency ;  but  besides  the  cost  of  oxygen  there  has  been 
the  greater  objection  of  risk  in  its  preparation,  storage, 
and  use.  Mr.  Woodbury  has  recently  been  good  enough 
to  bring  under  our  attention  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments, by  which  he  hopes  to  obtain  a  light,  in  all  respects 
iffioient  for  lantern  purposes  and  for  enlargement,  in 
irbich,  whilst  obtaining  the  brilliancy  and  the  purity  of 
incandescent  lime,  he  dispenses  entirely  with  oxygen  in 
obtaining  it. 

Mr.  Woodbury  does  not  claim  to  hare  invented  a  new 
thing,  but  he  has  made  a  valuable  application  of  an  exist- 
ing thing.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  familiar  with  the 
Fletcher  blow- pipe,  in  which  a  jet  of  heated  air,  inside  a 

Sas  jet,  emerges  at  the  same  oridoe  as  the  gas,  into  the 
ame  of  which  it  enters,  producing  an  intensely  hot  con- 
centrated fi  tme.  This  constitutes  the  Fletcher  blow-pipe. 
The  air-pipe  is  connected  with  an  air-bag,  sending  a  stream 
of  air  through  it,  finally  entering  a  spiral  tube,  which  twines 
round  the  gss- burner, both  being  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner 
nnderneath.  The  intense  jet  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  made  by  Mr.  Woodbury  to  play  upon  a  lime  cylinder, 
by  which  is  produced  a  concentrated  flame  of  very  intense 
brilliancy  and  pure  actinic  colour,  admirably  suited  alike 
for  the  sciopticon  or  other  n^agic  lantern,  and  for  photo- 
graphic enlarging  purposes. 

Ihe  apparatus  is  neither  complicated  nor  costly,  and 
there  is  no  complexity  or  ditiiculty  in  the  working.  The 
one  point  which  Mr.  Woodbury  is  still  anxious  to  improve 
is  the  lime  cylinder,  which  have  the  usual  tendency  to 
crack,  and  eventually  fall  into  pieces.  He  is  experimenting 
to  secure  some  improvement  here,  and  should  he  succeed 
we  shall  bring  the  matter  again  under  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  In  the  meantine,  the  gain  in  simplicity, 
cheapness,  and  absence  of  dauger  is  sutficient  to  recom- 
mend the  improvement  to  all  interested  in  the  use  of  such 
Ughts. 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDBNCB. 
Bbotifioatioii—A  Cautioi  to   WoEKiat  of  Eifirxiiilov — 
DcTOM^Tioii     OP     Emlusioi     GoLLooioa— M.    JaIIS8M*« 
Sun   KcO'iaDt — iMPoaTANT  Ki^ulti — PaoTiKiaiPHT   aid 

TBI    PaSfBCTOai    Of    PoUOS— S"0IAli    GATaSnlHOS^THI 
yAlfDBP.WBTDC      iLLUMlHATiaO     MbTHOO,      A>D    THI     NiW 

Elbctbio  Liqbt. 
I  WOULD  ask  permission  in  tbe  first  place  to  repair  an 
•Ror  which  slipped  in  my  last  letter.    In  giving  the  for 


mula  for  the  collodion  employed  by  M.  Boivin,  I  wrote 
water  for  ether^  which  makes  the  collodion  a  very  fantastic 
novelty.    The  formula  should  stand :~ 

Ether 60  cnb.^ents. 

Alcohol         40  to  50        „ 

Pyroxiline  (friable) 1-50  grammes   . 

Prepared  at  a  high  temperature. 

Bromideof  zinc  or  ammonium  1*50  grammes 

Bromide  of  uranium  ...  1*50 

Chloride  of  barium 1*50 

I  said  that  after  having  coated  the  plate  with  the  emulsion 
collodion,  the  latter  is  covered  with  a  preservative,  to  ren- 
der the  films  capable  of  use  as  dry  plates.  Of  the  many 
preservatives  that  may  be  employea  for  the  purpose,  M. 
Boivin  has  chosen  one  which  rot  only  gives  good  results, 
but  which  is  also  far  from  costly.  Its  basis  is  emetine, 
and  may  be  easily  obtained  by  boiling  some  ipecacuanha 
root  in  distilled  water.  A  porcelain  utensil  is  employed 
for  the  purpose,  and  five  grammes  of  the  root  suffice  for 
one  hundred  grammes  of  water.  The  roots  are  first  of  all 
reduced  to  powder.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  contains 
emetine,  sugar  gum,  gallic  acid,  and  a  resinous  substance, 
which  is  precipitated  by  cold,  and  remun^  attache  1  to 
the  paper  on  filtering.  The  preservative,  which  will  keep 
gooa  tor  a  fortnight,  is  equally  good  for  application  to 
emulsion  collodion  as  to  simple  bromized  collodion. 

M.  Boivin  has  discovered,  by  accident,  s  singular  pro- 
perty which  the  emuhion  collodion  that  he  makes  use  of 
possesses.  To  study  the  structnr<«  of  the  impressioned  film 
and  the  vascular  tissue  that  is  formed,  he  placed  a  film 
close  to  a  lighted  lamp,  in  order  to  examine  the  former 
particularly.  Unfortunately,  he  approached  the  film  too 
closely,  and  produced  an  explosion,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  investigator  ;  the  film  disappeared  from  the 
plate  entirely,  the  latter  being  highly  cnarged  with  elec- 
tricity. The  explosion  had  the  same  sound  and  intensity 
as  the  explosion  of  a  small  precussion  cap,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  flash  like  that  of  an  electric  flash. 

M.  Boivin,  to  continue  the  experiment,  at  once  detached 
some  fragments  of  dry  emulsion  collodion  from  a  plate, 
and  approached  them  to  the  lamp.  Another  explosion,  ac- 
companied by  a  second  vivid  flash,  was  the  result.  My 
friend  prop  )8es  to  still  further  investigate  the  matter,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  the  rights  of  this  singular  phenomenon. 

M.  Janssen,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  exhibited  two  photographs  of  the  sun,  obtained 
at  the  observatory  at  Meudon,  which  were  peculiarly 
interesting.  The  pictures  showed  that  a  very  important 
spot  of  some  kind  nad  suddenly  formed  upon  the  sun  on 
the  14th  and  15th  April.  An  image  taken  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  the  14th  inst.  (with  the  instruments  of 
which  1  have  spoken  in  a  former  letter)  showed  the  sun^s 
disk  perfectly  tree  from  spots,  and  as  the  diameter  of  the 
picture  measures  30  centimetres,  and  the  granulations  on 
the  surface  are  very  clear,  there  is  clear  proof  that  the 
solar  hemisphere,  then  turned  towards  the  earth,  was  at 
that  moment  quite  free  from  spots.  But  in  the  cliche 
executed  on  the  day  following — that  is  to  say  on  Sunday, 
the  15th  April — at  the  same  hour,  there  was  to  be  seen  m 
tbe  southern  hemisphere,  near  the  line  of  the  poles,  and 
close  to  the  centre  of  the  sular  disk,  a  patch  2  centimetres 
in  diameter  covered  with  spots.  The  biggest  of  them  pre- 
sented a  size  varying  from  15  to  20  millimetres,  with  the 
penumbra  of  figures  in  a  very  disturbed  condition. 

Now,  what  is  curious  about  the  matter  is,  that  we  are 
now  at  the  time  of  the  year  which  corresponds  to  a 
minimum  of  solar  spots,  and  this  epoch  is  attributed  to  a 
repose  of  the  photosphere.  But  since  M.  Janssen  has  been 
engaged  in  making  a  daily  photograph  of  the  sun  he  has 
been  in  a  position  to  observe  that  minor  spots  are  produced, 
which,  however,  rapidly  disappear.  M  Janssen  was 
desirous  of  securing  upon  the  following  days  a  series  of 
views  of  the  phenomenon  which  would  have  permitted  him 
to  follow   its   coarse  until  ito  disappearance.    Unforta- 
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natelf  the  Terj  bnd  weather  intarrapted   his  obaer*ation». 


In 


he  has  taliHD  in  ineistio);  upon  the  utility  of  hariog  recourse 
to  phDlographj,  aod  gettiog  the  art  to  oMiat  in  securing 
records,  the  value  of  which  can  hardly  ba  exaggerited. 

Some  Tcry  curious  eiperimentB  have  beeu  made  this 
week,  by  the  photographic  staCE  of  the  Prefecture  of 
Folice,  reapectiog  which  1  bare  several  tiiuee  spoken  in 
the  columnB  of  the  Photociraphic  News.  The  trials  were 
in  reference  ta  a  system  of  telegraph  apparatus  which 
permits  of  iaatanttnunua  transmissioa  to  a  distance  of  por- 
traits of  any  individual  who  may  be  wanted  by  the 
police.  A  sketch,  made  either  from  life  or  from  a  photo- 
graph, which  has  been  procured,  may  ba  transmitted  any- 
where by  the  wires.  It  seems  that  the  eiperimenta,  so 
far,  have  been  very  satisf.iotory,  and  I  shall  return  to  the 
aabJKCt  shortly  and  supply  my  readers  with  details. 

Auother  dinner  has  taken  place  amou);  photographers 
concerned  in  the  Cmmhre  SyndicaU  of  photography  in 
Paris,  at  the  Palnii  Royal.  Hu'ijecta  of  professional  in- 
terest were  discussed  during  the  fraternal  gathering,  and 
Tarions  projeola  were  mentioned  having  tor  tneir  object 
the  drawing  together  of  photographers  more  freqnenily. 
Another  reunion  is  shortly  to  take  place,  but  this  time 
on  a  mora  extended  scale,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  under 
the  roof  of  your  humble  servant.  [  shall  have  great 
pleasaro  in  giving  the  readers  of  the  Photographic 
flEwa  an  accountof  the  affair. 

During  a  viait  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  pay  me,  M. 
Vaader  Woyde  explained  to  me  the  system  of  lighting 
itudios  which  he  haa  elaborated,  and  which  has  been  spnken 
of  in  this  iouroal  some  lima  ago.  Some  public  trials  are 
being  made  in  Purls  oF  a  new  description  of  electric 
kpparatuB,  and  M,  Vander  Weyde  beli<:vea  it  powible  by 
the  aid  of  thia  to  perfect  his  invention.  I  allude  to  the 
electric  candles  of  MM.  Uenayrouae  et  Jablocbkoff.  The 
trials  of  these  have  beeu  crowned  with  the  complete 
■ucceaa.  At  thia  moment  the  Grand  Magaiina  du  Louvre 
are  lighted  up  by  thii  invention.  H\l,  Deuayrouse  et 
Jablochkoff  pass  an  electric  current  through  a  plate  of 
kAolin  cnntainiug  in  the  path  of  the  fluid  a.  conducting 
matter,  which,  ou  being  .lonaumed,  heitstbe  plate  to  such 
m  degree  that  it  becomes  inoanduaccnt,  and  becomes  in 
thia  way  a  conductor  itaalf.  It  emits  a  most  intense  light, 
one,  too,  which  is  perfectly  stable.  As  the  kaolin  ia  not 
consumed,  the  ligbc  is  not  interrupted.  Such  is  the 
candle  in  question,  but  this  is  not  all.  The  electricity 
may  be  disposed  in  such  away  as  to  pass  to  a  number 
of  branches,  and  in  this  way  the  light  can  be  distributed 
throaghout  a  town,  and  this  lighted  up  in  the  same 
way  as  gaa  ia  distributed  nowaday. 

Itseemsto  me  that  the  invention  may  well  be  combioed 
wilh  M.  Vander  Weyde's  Byatem  of  lighting,  for  the  benefll 
of  photographic  studios.  Ernest  Lacan. 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 

BV  H.  flADEd  PftlTCHARD,  F.C.3. 
I  AH  induced  to  send  you  n  few  words  upon  the  subject  of 
carbon  printing,  (or  the  ximple  leasoo  that  some  gentlemen, 
who  recently  honoured  me  with  a  visit  of  inspection  here, 
believe  that  the  miHlas  oj>era7uti  I  am  employing  (or  por- 
traiture haa  something  to  recommend  it.  It  is,  however, 
very  likely  not  new,  or  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  Lambertype,  Chromotype,  Siwyrr- 
type,  &c.,  of  all  of  which  processes  I  am  profoundly 
ignorant. 

Wax  and  collodion  are  universally  employed,  I  believe, 
in  caroon  printing,  but  some  people  use  them  one  way  and 
some  another.  Instead  of  waxing  plates  and  theu  coUo- 
dioniiLog  them,  I  hud  it  simpler  to  do  uo  more  than  apply 
wax,  BO  far  aa  the  glass  plates  are  concerned.  After  my 
tiasae  ii  prinled^  and  before  dipping  ench  piece  into  mid 


water  (prior  to  development),  I  Si  it  upon  a  flat  piece  of 
wood,  and  apply  a  collodion  Sim.  A  simple  wood  fram«, 
like  that  of  a  slate,  but  having  rubber  dtted  round  tba 
m^tijin,  id  doubled  over  the  board  to  keep  the  tissue  in 
pisitioQ,  and  ^ireveut  the  c<>lU)dion  touchiug  theeitretae 
B'lges  of  the  tissue.  The  thumb  keepa  the  frame  pre-<sed 
against  the  tissue  till  the  aurplua  collodion  is  poured  off. 
\B  goou  BB  the  collodion  is  set  the  tissue  U  put  into 
water  ;  the  greaaiuesa  of  Iho  collodion  surface  is  waahad 
oS"  while  the  tissue  soaks,  and  I  then  apply  the  print  to  the 
waxed  plate,  and  develop  iu  the  ordinary  n 
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and  there  is  no  riak  of  losing  any  of  the  delica 
the  |iicture.  The  tedious  opera'ion  of  collo-iionizinit  and 
w;^hiug  a  whole  aeries  of  glaaa  pUtes  is  avoided,  and  the 
coating  of  the  pieces  of  tissue  just  before  development  i> 
very  e>isily  and  rapidly  Hcc>impltshed. 

While  on  the  subject  I  would  pHut  out  to  your  reoden 
the  impDrtance  of  distinguishing  the  pheuomena  of  reticu- 
lation aud  insolubility,  now  thai  the  warm  weather  ii 
coming  on;  the  former  is  to  be  subdued  in  a  very  gre«t 
measure,  the  latter  cannot  under  any  circumstanoei  be 
remedied. 

War  Deparlment,   W-mlwich,  lOfA  April. 


BACKGROUND  PAINTING^. 

Br  NELSON   K.   CUERRILL. 
r  HAVE  tried  a  plan  of  mixing  the  colours  for  background 
painting  which  has  succeeded  ao  very  perfectly,  and  ia  at 
the  same  so  exceediugly  simple  in  practice,  that  a   note  of 
it  may  prove  of  some  value. 

I  used  Vandyke  brown  as  the  dark  colour  in  preference 
to  lampblack,  and  common  whiting  with  tlt«  white.  The 
Vnodjke  brown  1  purchased  in  a  tin  "  ground  in  w.iter," 
Large  quantities  of  it  in  this  form  are  sent  out  to  theM 
colonies,  where  it  ia  used  chieJly  in  miking  a  stain  for  the 
interior  woodwork  of  the  houses.  The  tia  being  opened, 
the  colour  is  as  stiff  and  solid  as  cheese,  and  can  be  cut 
out  with  a  stroug  knife.  I  cut  out  a  tump  of  this  colour 
and  pUce  it  on  a  abb  of  glaaa,  practically  on  a  fifteen  by 
twelve  plate  laid  on  the  bench.  Along  with  the  colour  I 
place  a  handful  of  whiting,  aud  then  add  a  little  water. 
I  now  mix  the  white  and  brown  toother,  using  the  flat 
side  of  a  large  chisel  as  a  spatula.  The  mixing  requires  to 
be  very  thoroughly  done,  and  i^i  beat  if  done  iu  detail,  i.e.,  • 
very  little  at  a  time.  The  tin  colours  being  mixed  (water 
enough  being  added  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream],  they  are  placed  iu  a  bason,  and 
the  operation  is  repeated,  using,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
same  proportions  of  brown  ani  white.  Wheu  the  baaon 
is  full,  tlie  "  tints  "  fur  the  biickgrouud  may  be  mide  up. 
I  take  that  which  ia  in  the  bason  for  the  diirkeat  tint,  and 
dilute  some  with  more  white  for  the  lighter ;  for  the  actual 
lightest  tints  pure  white  may  bo  used,  as  by  the  method 
to  be  described  it  will  not  come  out  white  In  the  result 
To  make  the  colour  so  prepared  stick,  I  use  iiarch,  which 
1  find  has  every  useful  quality.  I  use  three  or  four  Urge, 
ie,  piled-up.  tables  poousful  to  a  pint  of  water,  mixed  cold, 
aud  thi'U  well  builed  up.  When  well  set,  I  add  another 
pint  of  water,  cold  this  time,  stirring  briskly  all  the  time. 
About  one  part  of  this  starch  mixture  to  three  or  four  of 
the  colour  mixture  forms  the  cousistency  of  the  paiut ;  it 
may  be,  however,  thickened  or  thioaed  within  very  con- 
siderable limits  without  detriment.  I  have  not  as  yet  tried 
how  little  starch  will  do,  but  it  ia  a  very  small  proportion, 
much  leaa  than  might  have  been  imagined. 

To  apply  this  colour  to  the  background,  it  it  necessary 
lirst  of  all  to  wet  the  canvas  all  over  \  this  is  best  done 
with  n  wide  plasterer's  bruih ;  when  the  canvas  is  quite 
aaturat«d  Xbd  painting  may  be  begun.  I  prefer  la}-iog  the 
darks  on  iirst,  alusbiu^  the  colour  on  broailly  and  thick 
with  a  wide  brush  {  the  canvas  being  wet,  the  paint  goes  on 
with  an  admirable  sm>>othneas  from  the  first.  When  the 
darkest  parts  are  in,  put  the  oezt  in  order,  and  lo  on  till 
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the  rery  li^htSf  which  may  he.  as  before  mentioned,  dooe 
with  quite  white  colour.  When  the  whole  caDvas  is  laid 
with  the  colour,  it  is  ready  for  brwthing,  which  is  an  im- 
portHDt  part  of  the  process,  as  by  it  the  tints  nre  so  per- 
fectly blended  one  into  another  that  the  effect  when 
finished  is  as  smooth  and  soft  as  can  be  imagined.  A 
Urge,  stiff  clothes  brush,  fixed  cross  ways  on  the  end  of  a 
long  handle  like  a  garden  rake,  is  the  best  form  of  brush- 
ing apparatus.  The  newly-painted  background  may  be 
attacked  with  a  weapon  such  as  this,  and  vigorously 
brushed  in  all  directions,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
effect  desired.  When  dry,  the  background  will  have  a 
pleasant,  warm  colour,  far  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  cold  grey  obtained  by  the  use  of  lampblack  or  '^  drop 
Uack.**  such  as  is  commonly  recommended. 

The  directions  given  above  refer  to  the  production  of 
merely  ^'gradated"  backgrounds,  but  the  same  principles 
may  be  a<iopted  to  more  elaborate  works.  The  colour 
doea  not  dry  on  the  canvas,  even  in  very  hot  weather, 
in  less  than  two  or  thr»^e  hours,  so  that  ample  time  is 

S'ven  to  put  in  quite  an  elaborate  design  if  such  should 
)  reqiiirerl.  Moreover  this  process  has  a  very  great  ad- 
Tantage  in  one  respect,  namely,  the  work  when  dry  can  be 
touched  and  retouched  as  many  times  as  needful  without 
trouble,  and  the  colour  used  m  these  retouches  will  dry  on 
the  old,  and  came  to  its  proper  S'lade  without  any  trouble, 
and  without  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  any  danger  of 
the  edges  of  the  new  touches  showing  stains  or  joining 
marks.  To  retouch  the  background  slightly,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wet  it  again,  as  the  colour  will  work  over  that 
which  is  already  on  the  canvas  quite  comfortably,  if  much 
has  to  be  done,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  wet  it  all 
over  before  starting,  in  this  case  the  water  must  be  applied 
from  the  back.' 

I  find  that  if  the  paint  be  kept  four  or  five  days  after 
mixing  a  sort  of  fermentation  sets  in,  and  the  starch  begins 
to  decompose,   when  this  is  the  case  the   whole   mass 


sensitized  tissue  may  be  preserved  good  for  a  week.  The 
smell  of  the  acid  is,  after  all.  but  a  slight  drawback  com- 
(>ared  to  the  benefit  it  confers.  In  a  work  on  the  practice 
of  carbon  printing,  the  following  formula  for  making  up 
the  bichromate  formula  is  given,  viz.: 

Bichromate  of  potash 

vv  a^er       •■•         >••         •.•         «•' 

Fluid  carbolic  acid  

and  in  summer 

Glycerine 1  to  6 

The  carbolic  acid  is  prepared  by  rendering  fluid  5  parts 
of  the  crystallis<«d  acid  by  standing  in  hot  water,  and  adding 
one  part  of  warm  water. 


30  parts 
800 
1 
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ERRORS  IN  TUB  TRANSIT  OP  VENDS  PHOTO- 

GRAPHS. 

BT   M.   A.    AMOOT.* 

I  HAva  already  remarked  upon  the  several  causeu'which  may 
modify  the  dimensions  of  photographic  inaages  obtained  by 
means  of  astronomical  lenses.  The  results  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  ordinary  laws  of  diffraction,  and  are  quite 
m  accord  with  tbe^e.  I  crave  permission  to  submit 
the  results  of  my  further  research  upon  the  photographs  of 
the  Transit  of  Venus. 

In  making  photographic  observations  of  the  passage  of 
this  planet,  two  different  objects  were  in  view : — 1,  To 
measure  the  parallactic  effect  direct — that  is  to  say,  the 
difference  in  the  apparent  positions  of  Venus  s«'en  at  the 
same  moment  at  two  distant  stations;  2,  to  determine 
photographically  the  instant  of  contact.  The  first  opera- 
tion belongs  properly  to  photography ;  the  second  was 
undertaken  onlv  to  support  the  ordinary  astronomical 
observations,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  an  early  communi- 
cation. 

1.  Direct  Meas'trement  of  the  Parallactic  Effect, — ^I'he 
parallaotio'  effect  may  be  measured  in  two  different  ways : 


beeomcF  filled  with  minute  air-bub>iles,  and  the  smell  (a)  by  the  angle  of  position,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  angle 
given  off  is  rather  unpleasant,  in  this  state,  however,  the  { that  is  formed  every  instant  by  the  line  of  centres  of  Venus 
paint  works  quite  as  well,  and  if  anything  rather  more  :  and  the  sun  with  a  fixed  direction — that  of  the  equator,  for 
■mootbly  than  when  fresh   mixed.    The  smell  does  not  i  example  ;  (6)  by  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two 


remain  after  the  background  is  once  dry. 

I  think  that  photographers  who  have  been  doing  their 


backgrounds  with  the  cv^yon  process,  would  be  pleased  if  !  experience,  one  might  expect  to  obtain  an  imaere  of  th 
they  would  follow  out  the  plan  I  have  suggested.     It  is  at   larger  than  the  geometric  image,  and  one  of  Venus,  o 


any  rate  worth  a  trial. 

Ohristchurehj  N.Z.,  January  ^th. 


CARBOLIC  ACID  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 
It  baa  already  been  stated  by  M.  £L  Friedlein,  at  a  meeting 
of  tbe  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  that  the  addition  of 
•mall  quantities  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  bichromate  sensi- 
tising bath  is  of  advantage.  Recently  M.  Friedlein  has 
again  referred  to  the  subject,  and  points  out  the  advantage 
of  employing  the  same  acid  in  the  case  of  all  operations 
connected  with  gelatiue.  Especially  is  carbolic  acid  of 
use  in  the  Woodbury  prtcess,  this  gentleman  affirms,  for 
without  the  addition  of  this  preservative  the  ^latine 
•olution  will  scan^ly  k**ep  good  a  couple  of  days  m  mid- 
anmmer,  and  has  been  known  to  decompose  in  a  day,  with 
the  evolution  of  noxious  gases. 

One  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid  added  to  a  thin  gelatine 
•olution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Woodbury  process  with  the 
l^latinous  ink,  is  sutfioient  to  preserve  the  gelatine  mixture 
m  g'Kxi  condition  for  months,  even  in  an  open  vessel, 
•nmm'T  and  winter  alike.  The  only  change  that  will  then 
take  place  is  the  hardening  of  the  surface  through  evapo- 
nti<m.  As  in  the  carbon  process,  especially  in  summer, 
and  when  the  drying  operation  lakes  a  long  time,  many 
defects  occur  through  thn  decomposition  of  the  gelatine,  it 
is  well  to  add  to  tbe  bichromate  bath  a  little  carbolic  acid. 
In  this  way  the  operator  is  aasnred  against  defects,  and  Uie 


luminaries. 

(a)     Measunnjg  the  angle  of  position,  according  to  former 

'    "  e  sun 
larger  than  the  geometric  image,  and  one  of  Venus,  on  the 
other  hand,  smiuler.     The  difference  varies,  and  in  notable 
proportions,  with  tbe  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  the  duration 
of  pose,  the  intensity  of  light,  and  the  degree  of  trans- 
parency of  tbe  atmosphere.     If  the  optical  system  which  is 
employed  does  not   distort  the  images  in   an    it  regular 
manner,  the  position  of  tbe  centres  of  the  two  luminaries 
will  not  be  in  any  way  changed;  and,  theoretically,  the 
measurements  of  tbe  angle  of  position  should  yield  trust- 
worthy results.     But,  unfortunately,  in  practice  we  meet 
with-  very  great  difficulties  in  obtaining,  with  that  degree  of 
exactness  demanded  for  calculation,  a  fixed  direction  to  serve 
as  the  origin  of  angles  of  position.     Tbe  American  expedi- 
tions are,   to  my  knowledge,  the  only  ones  which  have 
sought  to  solve  the  problem ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
admit  the  publication  of  their  resulM  in  order  to  learn  their 
method  of  procedure. 

(b)  Measuring  tbe  distance  between  the  centres.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  the  two  luminaries  is  not  modified,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  by  the  phenomenon  of  diffraction,  which 
introduces  into  the  image  an  optical  system  supposed  to  be 
perfect.  The  measurement  of  the  distance  between  the 
centres  should,  therefore,  theoretically  inspire  every  confi  - 
dence.  So  far  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  dimensions 
of  apparatus  and  the  method  of  operating  chosen  at  the 
French  stations  will  give  us  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  the  luminaries  with  that  degree  of  exactness  necessary  for 
calculating. 

But  there  is  in  the  process  a  difficulty  of  the  same  natore 
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M  that  which  we  have  noted  in  the  preceding ;  it  it  the 
determination  of  the  angular  value  of  the  images.  Th^ 
focal  images  are  measured  in  millimetres,  and  in  order  to  he 
able  tocompare  the  image  obtained  at  th*^  different  stationii,  it 
is   nect^sary   to  know  the  angular  value  of  a  a)illim»;tre 

S laced  in  tho  focuM  of  rach  instrument.  It  is  poesihle, 
oweve*",  to  obtain  thiH  value  in  several  different  ways  :  either 
by  photographing  a  luminary- —the  sun,  for  instance — at 
two  dlff  rent  and  known  times,  the  apparatus  remaining 
6xed  in  the  interval,  and  comparing  the  metric  distance  of 
the  two  images  with  the  interval  of  time  that  soparatef  them  ; 
or  by  placing  in  the  focus  of  the  instrument  a  thread  micro- 
meter, or  ^lass  plate  with  scales,  and  notinuf  the  time  that 
a  known  luminary  takes  to  pass  through  a  given  space  ;  or 
again,  by  photographing  the  micrometer  of  a  meridian  lens, 
lerving  as  collimator,  &c. 

There  is,  Bnally,  a  last  process  which,  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  very  trustworthy,  but  which,  in  practice,  gives 
rise  to  many  material  error**.  I  have  shown,  in  operating 
upon  objects  uniformly  lighted,  having  rectilinear  marginrf, 
and  dimensions  very  much  larger  than  the  aoue  of  diffrac- 
ti«  n,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  image  of  a  luminous 
object  is  equal  to  the  diminution  of  that  of  the  obscure 
object  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  sum  of  these 
dimensions  is,  therefore,  constant,  and  eoual  to  that  which 
it  oaght  to  be  if  the  image  were  formed  simply  according 
to  the  laws  of  optical  geometry.  If  always  exactly  the  same 
for* the  sun  and  Tor  Venus,  the  diameter  of  these  two  lumi- 
naries, though  varying  in  one  image  and  another,  will  thus 
give  a  constant  and- unvarying  total ;  and  this  total  might 
serve  as  the  factor  of  reduction  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
among  themselves  the  images  of  different  stations  ;  so  that 
it  would  suffice,  under  the  ciroums^auces,  simply  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  angular  value  with  one  instrument. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  thj  constancy 
of  the  total  for  several  reasons  : — 

Ist.  The  diameter  of  Venus  is  far  from  being  of  consider- 
able dimensions  taken  in  relation  to  the  different  sone. 
Theory  shows,  therefore,  that  the  diminution  of  the 
diameter  of  Venus  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  takes  place 
in  a  rectilinear  margin,  the  sun  having  a  curve  slight 
enough  to  act  sensibly  as  a  rectilinear  margin. 

2nd.  The  luminous  intensity  of  different  points  in  the 
inn  is  not  at  all  uniform ;  it  decreases  rapidly  towards  the 
limb,  by  reason  of  the  physical  nature  and  convexity  of  the 
luminary.  Venus  is  projected  upon  a  point  on  the  son 
much  more  luminous  than  the  margin,  but  the  intensity  of 
which  is  always  varying  as  the  planet  moves  over  the 
surface  of  the  sun.  The  augmentation  ol  the  sun  is,  there- 
fore, different  to  the  diminution  in  Venus,  and  the  snm  of 
their  diameters  varies  with  all  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment. 

These  conditions  depend  materially  upon  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  plate,  the  duration  of  exposure,  and  the  transparency 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  moment  when  the  photograph  is 
Mcnred,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  count  of 
these. 

These  previsions  have  been  confirmed  by  experiment,  and, 
what  is  moic,  the  measurement  of  the  images  of  the  Transit 
will  afford  evidence  of  these  causes  of  error,  and  demonstrate 
that  to  determii>e  the  angular  value  of  each  instrament  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  other 
methods  above  described. 


PHOTOCOLLOTYPE  PRINTING. 

BY  M.  T.   H.  VOlOnT.* 

Primtino  in  greasy  ink  has  received  some  marked  im- 
provements from  the  hands  of  M.  Albert.  In  the  under- 
mentioned formulfli,  which  are  those  that  gentleman  em- 
ploys, all  the  substances  of  no  use  which  we  find  in  the 
former  processes  are  put  on  one  side^  and  it  is  only  neees- 
aary  to  pay  attention  to  the  manipulatioDs  in  order  to 
arrive  at  excellent  resnlts. 
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Fonmla/tfT  ike  i*'*9tf  k^m, 
GeUtiiu*^  A'vmAt^tA.  at  a  mM  V^^a, 

ture  ill  270  gra«fiO««s  </f  waiU-^  ...     ;,< 

Bichromate  of  p'yiaalf,  4'km^ivie4  iu  %i*f 

ffnifufuen  of  w»t4«      ,„         ,,,         ,..     ^s, 

Albumen  beaU'U  t'i  a  fr'Hii       %f*f        '\ 

The  lioouls  are  ad<l««i  mm  toa«i/4krr,  ut\u4  t^ms^nup  m^ 
filtered  while  warm.  PoImIm4  ^\mm  ^m^^^  ^^^m^^  l^ 
fectly  with  ammonia,  and  put  up^m  a  l^vtrhh  a  ji««^l  #^« 
put  upon  a  stove  and  wariiM^,  Tfc#  |4*U« *^«  «Im#^  v/tiM#4 
with  the  above  mixture  of  uWmtu^  m4  (^irt###*,  «  ^0^ 
brush  b«-ing  nsi^d  for  nprmiiluK  ^»^  ^h'*^'f  if*  M^f/v/)^ 
polished  instead  of  unpolinhMl  mum,  «4  /  !#»//«  ^-tfaut^M, 
the  film  to  be  applied  must  be  a  tb)ri  mt^.  ?U  iA^i^  a## 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  35"  lUa»iri»ifr  'thM  ^^«f»^«  $,,f 
the  first  film  may  be  preserveiJ  UffWftmi  i\um,  tf$t  v<^/»»^. 
it  becomes  an  opaline  jelly,  which  m»Mt  \m  waf  fN*/f  a^// 
filtered  before  it  can  be  employed  ;  hut  U$  lioUiu  IhU  lim 
operator  must  be  careful  not  Ut  go  fieyoiid  iff"  HUmttmttfs 
because  of  the  albumen  in  the  mlit«ir#f.  As  mnm  a4  tiM 
film  has  dried  it  is  covered  with  a  cloth  or  ^Aftitt  til  ^fU^i, 
and  the  plate  exposed  to  sunlight  from  the  ba/jh,  \%n>iUU 
the  plate  is  put  a  Vogel  phot«imeter,  in  whk'h  is  lAmM  a 
sheet  of  paper  coated  with  the  same  mixture  aa  that  mum 
the  surface  of  the  plate.  The  exposure  is  prolonged  nuiW 
the  photometer  marks  No.  12  on  the  scale.  The  pjute  |« 
then  plunged  into  cold  water  for  an  hour,  and  it  Is  finally 
rinsea  in  cold  water  aud  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Second  Film, 

Gelatine,  dissolved  in  720  grammes  of 

warm  water      90  grammes 

Isinglass,  boiled  in  360  grammes  of  water  45 

Bichromate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  of 
each  equal  parts,  dissolved  in  I80 
grammes  of  water        45 

These  three  solutions,  well  filtered,  are  mixed  and  warmed 
to  42^  R.  before  being  applied  to  the  already  coated 
plates. 

The  second  film  may  be  prepared  a  long  time  in  advance, 
but  the  plates  once  dry  will  only  remain  in  a  good  coudi^ 
tion  for  some  days.  They  must  bo  employed  aud  washed 
as  soon  as  possible,  after  which  they  will  preserve  for 
years  the  property  of  taking  ink. 

I  will  indicate  a  very  excellent  formula  for  the  second 
film,  proposed,  I  believe,  by  my  compatriot,  M.  Obernettefy 
to  whom  we  owe  a  great  many  photographic  improvements. 
Albumen,  to  the  extent  of  150  grammes,  is  beaten  to  a 
froth,  as  much  water  and  bichromate  of  potash  (of  each 
150  grammes)  being  gradually  added  during  the  operation. 
As  soon  as  the  mixture  has  been  made,  there  are  added 
30  grammes  of  ammonia,  which  is  done  carefully ;  after 
standing  for  some  moments,  the  liquid  nuty  be  filtered 
through  a  bit  of  flannel  This  mixture  will  keep  good  for 
years ;  indeed,  it  improves  by  keeping. 

The  plates  are  first  of  all  covered  in  a  cold  state  with 
this  mixtare,  then  dried  by  being  subj«»cted  to  a  gentle 
heat  They  are  then  exposed  to  light  from  the  back  in 
the  manner  above  indicated.  After  washing,  they  ai6 
covered  with  a  second  film 

A  drying  box  of  wood  is  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a  thin  sheet  of  sheet  iron,  under  which  pass  some 
tubes  leading  the  heat  from  a  furnace.  In  this  way  there 
is  produced  m  the  upper  compartment  a  temperatuie  of 
about  50^  R.  Into  this  upper  compartment  is  put  upon 
the  sheet-iron  diaphragm  an  iron  tripod,  and  the  door  it 
closed  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  coloured  yellow,  so  as  to 
absorb  the  moisture  produced  by  the  desiccation  of  the 
plates.  This  drying  apparatus,  with  some  modificatiooPy 
IS  that  generally  employed,  only  the  tripod  is  ordinarily 
replaced  by  rings  of  iron,  the  position  of  whiob  is  altered 
by  ineans  of  screws.  The  rings  are  so  fitted  that  they  may 
be  approached  or  distanced  from  one  another  according  to 
the  dimenaiona  of  the  plates. 

The  tube  through  whidi  the  tmoke  and  heated  air 
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pMi  m»y  be  replaced  by  a  jca*  stova  or  petroleum  jet 
under  tbe  drjing  box.  A  squire  opening,  closed  with 
jellow  gta.'B,  which  allows  one  to  follow  tbe  drjiog  oC  the 
pl&te,  i*  fitted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  boi,  which  is  also 
pierced  fur  a  thermometer  to  note  the  temperature  of  the 
AppaiutUE. 

The  pUtea,  when  dryandco1d,areeipoBed  to  light  under 
a  Degative  iu  the  manner  alreadf  described.  The  printing 
frame!  differ  somewhat  from  thoeef in  general}  une.  ^The 
n^Uives  and  the  sensitive  film  of  gelatine  are  pressed  oae 
Miainst  the  other  bj  the  wooden  comers,  the  spring*  not 
({{ring  sufficient  presinre  to  assare  perfect  contact  aud 
printing.  Tbe  sides  and  end  are  raised  to  permit  one  to 
■aperintend  tbe  printing,  and  to  avoid  tbe  introduction  of 
ligbt  from  behind.  The  bottom  of  the  frame  is  formed  bj 
a  woo'len  shutter,  and  the  whole  u  put  into  a  shallow  box. 
When  the  p!at*-B  have  been'printed,  thej  are  put  into  a 
metal  bath  full  of  water,  where  the;  are  allowed  to  remain, 
taking  c«re  t"  change  the  water  from  time  to  tiraetaotil 
tite  printed  gelatine  ha«  completely ^.lost  ita  yellow  colour. 
If  the  water  is  freqaently  changed,  the  plate  will  have 
baen  suScieotlT  waalied  in  two  or  three  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  plates  curve  out  of  the  water,  they  are 
waabsd  with  care  nnlar  a  stream,  and  tbej  are  then  dried 
br  pressing  npon  them  wiib  the  handa  some  sheets  of 
blottiDg-p«per.  The;  mi?  at  once  beiuked  and  employed 
for  printing  copies,  but  if  a  large  edition  of  picture  ie 
raqaired,  then  it  ia  best  to  let  the  plate  remain  in  ita  pre- 
■ent  condition  for  a  day  or  two. 

Becently  it  has  been  thought  Decenary  to  have  special 
prvsMs  for  this  kind  of  work.  At  Munich  unmeroua  expe- 
riment* were  midd  with  the  roller  press,  but  it  i 
fonod  to  be  unfitted  for  the  purpose.  Theas  pr 
ootutructed  like  the  cylinder  presses,  in  which  the  steel 
plate  ia  set  in  motion  without  being  sostaiaed  underneath, 
the  only  Hiffereore  being  that  the  rollers  were  covered 
india-rubber  After  pulling  !;,a'!print,^t  was  necessary  to 
lift  out  the  plate,  ink  the  roller,  put  it  back  between  the 
cjrlinders,  and  cover  it  with  [Sanoel  or  with  a  sheet  of 
mbber,  and  ^  through  the  printing  process  once  more. 
Baeides  the  risk  of  breaking  the  plates,  the  procaaa  is  beset 
with  the  inconvenience  that  two  persons  are  required  to 
mantpuUta  the  press,  while  at  the  same  time  but  very  few 
prints  are  palled  in  a  given,time.  Besides  these  presses, 
tikat  of  M.RoHerer  is  also  employed,  with  which  the  print- 
iOK  goes  on  more  iapidlv|and  easily.  This  press  is  a  cheap 
one,  but  the  roller,  as  also  the  whole  of  the  machine,  being 
of  wood,  it  soon  wears  ont. 

The  so-called  star  press  (of  Munich),  employed  by  iiU. 
Obeniettar  and  Uemoser,  fulfils  its  object  admirably.  It 
ia  const mcteil  of  stout  woodwork,, with  rollers  and  levers 
<A  iron.     It  is  easily  worked,  aud  wears  well. 

Tbe  Sutter  presses,  notwithstanding  their  high  price, 
ar«  preferable  for  collotype  printing  to  all  the  others,  by 
raason  of  their  being  constructed  of  iron.  They  should 
havf>  double  frames.  Upon  one  of  these  frames  u  fiied  a 
•beet  of  paper  or  tin,  cut  to  the  sisd  uf  the  print  that  is  to 
be  printed  ;  or  four  bands  of  thin  metal  ma;  be  arranged 
M  that  they  form  a]tframe-work  that  can  be  opened  out  or 
oontracted  according  to  the  dimension  of  the  image  to  bt 
obtained ;  the  second  is  covered,  as  in  the  litbographiu 
press,  with  thin  {leather.  If  we  suppose  tiiat  the  plate, 
Defore  being  placed  in  tbe  press,  has  been  properly  inkeil 
with  the  roller,  the  first  frame  is  put  over  it  to  preserve 
the  margins  of  the  print  white  and  clear ;  then  the  paper 
is  pnt  upon  the  printing  block,  and  the  wtkole  is  gently 
paMed  through  the  press.  The  amount  of  pressure  is  fint 
of  all  regulated,  the  same  being  rather  leas  than  that 
exerted  iu  lithographic  printiug  upon  stone.  Thanks  to 
the  mocliHcaiiooe  we  have  indicated,  little  difficulty  is  felt 
In  working  the  coUoLype  process  in  lithographic  MUb- 
liUBienta. 


issues  to  be  stained  are  principally  membranes  or  soU 
sections,  which  msy  be  cithui  fresb,  fros~n,  hardened  in 
alcohol,  or  hardened  by  the  picric  acid  and  nam  process  ; 
but  such  hardeoiog  agents  as  the  chloride  of  gold  or  any 
cbromata  whatsoever  are  inadmissible.  The  colouring 
sEsots  required  are :  a  one  or  two  per  cent,  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  in  dirtilled  water  or  alcohol  (tinctare  of 
»teel) ;  2,  a  eolation  of  similar  strength  of  pyrogallio  acid 
in  water  or  alcohol,  the  I  :tter  fluid  being  prererable  in  both 
esses.  The  section  or  membrane  to  be  atained  is  fint  treated 
lor  one  or  two  minutes  with  alcohol;  the  iron  solutionis 
littered  upon  it,  allowsd  to  remsin  for  a  couple  of  minalea, 
snd  then  poured  off.  The  pyrogallio  acid  solution  is  then 
liltered  in  a  similar  way  upon  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
miuote  or  two,  the  deeiisd  depth  of  staining  having  been 
ubtained,  the  tissue  is  washed  and  may  be  mnunled,  in  the 
usual  maaner,  either  in  glycerine  balsam,  or  varniah.  The 
aaolei  and  nucleoli  will  be  Toand  coloured  black,  and  the 
cell  substance  will  aUo  be  coloured  more  or  less,  accarding 
to  the  age  and  other  oonditioos  of  the  cell.  A  bluish  tint 
ma;  be  given  to  them  by  washing  the  section  oith  an 
slkalioe  water ;  the  household  water  of  London,  containing 
lime,  is  siiitsbta  for  this  kind  of  tinting.  This  pruoeHS  is 
tispeoiall;  useful  for  photographic  purpuras,  and  to  those 
wbo  can  only  work  with  the  microscope  in  artificial  lijht, 
the  definition  being  very  clear  and  digtiuot.  It  is  probably 
the  beat  process  for  staining  Bilrsrod  preparationB,  as  it  has 
no  effect  on  the  black  lines,  ohile  it  makes  the  nuclei  very 
distinct.  I  have  advised  that  the  solution  be  filtered  upon 
the  preparation.  This,  although  nnnecesaary  with  clean 
fresh  solutions,  obviates  an;  chance  of  foreign  matter 
becoming  deposited  on  the  preparatioa.  It  is  eaiiily  effected 
by  taking  a  piece  of  blotting-  paper  about  two  inches  square, 
folding  it  twice,  and  pouring  into  one  of  the  oavities  thus 
formed  about  a  teaspoonful  of  either  solution,  or  more, 
according  to  tbe  sisa  or  number  of  the  materials  to  be 
stained.  The  whole  process  is  speedy,  simple,  and  perms- 
nsnt.  The  staining  msy  be  acoompliibed  in  five  iijioutes, 
and  Ihe  staining  materials  can  ba  bought  at  any  country 
druggist's  shop.  Tbe  filtering  paper  jEouM  no  bald  with 
foroeps  to  avoid  staining  the  fingers,  as  the  staia  is  difficult 
of  removal  ezospt  with  the  binosalate  of  potash. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESS  SIMPLIFIED. 

BT  R.  JASTRZEMBSKI.* 

The  carbon  prints  that  were  first  exhibited  awakened  in 
oar  breaats  tbe  most  sanguine  expectations.  TJofor- 
tnnately,  failures  and  defects  have  arisen  in  the  practice 
of  the  proceas  which  have  rendered  this  interesting  print- 
ing method  almost  impracticable  for  general  use,  while  ita 
complicated  nature,  compared  to  silver  printing,  is  also  a 
material  point  to  ita  disadvantage.  It  baa  been  my  en- 
deavour to  simplify  the  process  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  obviate  the  source  of  error  as  much  as  possible. 

ae  of  the  great  disadvantages  in  the  practice  af 
carbon  printing  is  the  coating  of  so  many  glass  plates  with 
collodion  ;  not  onl;  is  a  suitable  apace  required  for  it,  but, 

lover,  the  ether  vapours  are  decidedly  noxious  to  one's 
health.  In  the  same  wa;  the  preliminar;  coating  of  the 
plates  with  wax  by  the  aid  of  a  benxole  solution  is  a  very 
disagreeable  operation,  and  the  rubbing  of  the  glass  surface  . 
with  wax  ia  a  barbarous  one.  By  the  aid  of  the  simplifica- 
tion which  I  have  imported  into  the  process,  and  which  ia 
the  result  of  many  repeated  experiments,  I  have  rendered 
the  waxing  of  the  plates  altogether  unnecessary,  for  this 
coating  can  be  put  on  much  more  advantageously  at  the 
tisiae  factory  itself. 

If  the  tiuue  itself  is  coated  with  collodion  under  certain 
eondi^ona,  there  aceme  therefrom  many  advantages. 

*  ntttrafklMU  CkrvMpMdMi. 
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1.  The  waxing  of  the  pUtea  is  in  the  first  place  avoided, 
as  well  as  the  collodionisiog  of  them.  The  finished  picture, 
too,  easily  comes  away  from  the  glass. 

2.  All  tendency  to  reticulation  (by  reason  of  the  tissue 
becoming  horny)  is  avoided  when  the  surface  of  the 
material  is  kept  together  by  means  of  a  film  of  coUodioa 
Of  this  one  may  easily  oe  convinced  bv  coating  a  piece  of 
tissue,  which  otherwise  shows  the  defect,  with  collodion. 
The  operator  will  be  perfectly  surprised  how  dean  and 
free  from  defects  the  image  will  be  developed,  whereas  the 
same  tissue  which  has  not  been  treated  by  my  method 
affords  pictures  that  are  not  to  be  criticised.  By  means  of 
the  improvement  I  suggest,  the  pigment  tissue  may, 
indeed,  be  kept  in  a  good  condition  the  whole  summer 
through. 

After  essaying  a  series  of  methods,  I  found  the  following 
to  be  the  most  successful.  A  piece  of  pigment  tissue  is 
stretched  by  its  four  corners  by  means  of  pins  upon  a 
board,  and  then  collodion  (in  its  normal  condition,  and 
about  one  and  a-half  per  cent,  strength)  is  applied  in  the 
same  way  as  in  coating  a  plate.  When  the  collodion  is 
half  set  it  is  taken  from  the  board,  and  rapidly  dipped 
into  a  pan  of  water  and  moved  to  and  fro  until  bSL  appear- 
ance of  greasiness  has  disappeared,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
dry  upon  a  slanting  board.  After  it  is  perfectly  dry,  the 
surface  is  rubbed  over  with  the  well-known  wax  solution 
(wax-resin-turpentioe)  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing, 
however,  remains  behind.  This  coating  must  be  perfectly 
dry  before  the  tissue  is  employed.  Prepared  in  ttua  way, 
the  tissue  may  be  sensitized  on  the  day  following ;  or,  if 
permitted  to  remain  in  its  unsensitised  condition,  it  will 
keep  good  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  tissue  thus  prepared  could  be  purchased  ready  for  use. 
I'he  manipuiations  connected  with  the  process  are  the 
following.  The  tissue  in  the  condition  I  have  mentioned 
is  sensitized  in  a  solution  made  up  of— 

Bichromate  of  potash     4  parts 

Carbonate  of  soda  1  part 

Water       120  parts. 

The  tissue  is  dipped  bodily  into  the  solution,  and  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  liquid  for  three  minutes.  The 
tissue,  after  drying,  is  put  into  the  printing-frame  and  ex- 
posed in  the  ordinary  manner ;  it  is  then  put  into  cold 
water  in  the  usual  way,  and  put  upon  a  clean  glass  plate, 
the  superfluous  water  being  expelled  by  the  aid  of  a  strip 
of  cardboard,  instead  of  rubber  squeegee,  which  is  used 
very  energetically.  It  is  well  to  put  the  plates  to  be  de- 
veloped one  upon  the  other  with  sheets  of  filter  paper 
between,  and  aliow  them  to  remain,  weighted  to  a  certain 
degree,  for  about  half-an-hour — rather  longer  than  shorter 
— and  in  developing  it  is  advantageous  to  begiu  with  very 
warm  water,  the  paper  backing  not  being  removed  until  it 
will  leave  on  the  touch  of  a  finger,  and  strips  off  the 
surface,  when  it  is  carefully  lifted  off. 

After  complete  development  the  image  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  half  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  alum, 
when  it  is  rinsed  and  put  on  one  side  to  dry.  The  transfer 
to  paper  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  way,  drying  by 
artificial  means  being  avoided. 

The  retouching  of  the  pictures  is  best  done  by  the  aid 
of  pigment  dissolved  in  luke-warm  water  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid  have  been  added.  If  there  is  much  to 
do  upon  the  pictures,  or  the  glossiness  of  the  surface  is 
interrupted  in  patches,  a  coating  of  varnish  may  be  given, 
which  heightens  the  effect,  and  alio  shields  the  print  against 
moisture.  Only  in  this  case  care  must  be  taken  to  employ 
a  varnish  so  thm  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  surface 
of  the  picture,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  bear 
scratching. 

I  may  remark  that  in  the  sensitizing  bath  I  do  not 
employ,  as  may  be  seen,  any  ammonia,  but  use  bichromate 
of  potash  to  which  is  added  one-fourth  part  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  I  have  found,  as  the  issue  of  many  experiments, 
that  ammonia  is,  in  a  great  measure^  the  cause  of  reticula- 
tion in  the  film. 


^  The  exceeding  simplicity  of  the  above  communicated 
pigment  process  will.  I  hope,  have  some  effect  in  securinff 
for  carbon  printing  a  wider  application,  if  only  supported 
by  the  makers  of  carbon  tissue  and  carbon  requisites. 


80MB  THINGS  SEEN  AND  FELT. 

BT  I.  B.  WBBBTia. 

**  Loads  "  of  dirt  have  been  removed,  and  the  effect  is  most 
gratifying.     In   the  February   number  I   gave  a  view  of 
things  a8  they  then  appeared,  and  knowing  what  medicine 
would  tffdot  a  radical  cure,  I  began  by  clearing  out  the  cause. 
The  root  of  the  evil  *'  walked  out,  "  having  a  pair  of  feet 
made  for  that  purpose.    A  negative  free  from  boles  was  a 
rare  thing  to  see  up  to  that  time,  and  now  a  negative  with 
holes  18  truly  a  rarity.     The  same  bath  solutioo  is  still  iq 
use,  as  is  also  the  same  camera,  sbieldi,  &c.     1  winh  I  could 
exhibit  the  metamorphosis  to  photographers  that  persist  in 
wallowing  and  slobbering   tbrou^h   their   work,  slinging 
things  about  as  a  common  labourer  working  on  the  street 
would  do.     I  simply  filtered  my  bath,  wiped  out  my  shieldsi 
and  went  to  work  according  to  my  old  and  well-tried  rule 
of  ^'carefnl  manipulations.'*    Read  my  paper  as  it  was 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association  at  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo.     I  recommended 
certain  ways  for  doing  certain  things,  and  I  know  that  good 
results  will  follow  always.     For  indtanoe,  during  the  past 
three  yeats.  I  have  trusted  others  to  prepare  glass,  supposing 
they  would  keep  up  my  *'  tried  plan, '  but  rusty  glass  became 
the  rule.     Why,  I  could  not  tell  until  this  present  experi- 
ence, and  now  I  see  it  all  quite  plain.     The  rule  that  works 
well  is  this.     Make  a  strong  solution  of  concentrated   lye, 
immerse  the  glass  in  it  one   at  a  time  (I  treat  varnished 
negatives  and  new  glass  alike)  ;  leave  them  in  the  solution 
antil  they  are  clean  ;  then,  with  a  rag,  tuft  of  cotton,  or 
patch,  wipe  them  (rub  hard)  all  over  both  sides,  and  then 
wash  the  lye  all  on  with  water,  aft^-r  which  immerse  them 
in  a  dish  containing  commercial  sulphuric  acid  (strength 
unimportant),  where  they  ought  to  remain  at  least  one  whole 
day ;  take  them  from  the  acid  singly ;  let  them  drip  well ; 
wash  in  water,  and  pass  them  into  water,  where  they  will 
remain  until  you  sre  reaily  to  albumen ize.     Do  not  allow 
the  glass  to  dry  from  the  time  it  is  first  put  into  the  lye 
until  after  it  has  received  the  substratum  of  albumen.    This 
is  an  important  point. 

I  am  workioff  up  to  this  routine,  and  my  supply  of  rusij 
glass  is  diminishing  rapi  lly.  and  I  fail  to  iret  a  *^  map  of 
the  world  '*  on  my  negatives.      By  giving  a  little  attention 
to  this  every  day,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  you  will 
find  a  large  supply  of  goo<i  plates  on  hand  rea<iy  for  use.     I 
use  the  white  of  one  egg  to  from  ten   to  twenty  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  a  little  iodide  of  potassium  to  clear  it.  and  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  to  improve  its  keeping  qualities.     If 
the  solution  is  too  stroni^  of  egg,  the  tilm  of  the  negative 
will  come  out  rough.     Filter  with  care  before  Uiing,  and  be 
careful  in  setting  the  plate  away  to  dry,  in  order  to  prevent 
foreign  matter  from  coming  in  contact  with  tbe  albumen 
surface  while  wet.      Above  all  things  have  your  bauds  ftee 
from  silver,   soda,  cyanide,  or  other  deleterious  solutions, 
or  it  is  sure  to  spoil  all  your  plates.     Use  a  rack  to  dnr  the 
plates,  as  that  gives  a  chance  for  the  solution  to  run  off  the 
corner,  and  besides,  there  is  no  fear  of  capillary  attraction 
carrying  some  destructive  element  upon  the  surface.      Of 
course  you  old  readers  will  fail  to  see  any  good  in  this  re- 
hash, nor  would  I  two  months  ago ;  but  my  late  experience 
teaches  me  that  even  old  ones  can  learn  if  they  will.     I 
write  this  for  those  who  read,  and  ask  them  to  think  it  over. 
There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  make  in  this  communica- 
tion which  I  found  all  out  of  joint  again,  and  that  is  the 
manner  of  dipping  the  plate  in  the  bath.     If  you  will  refer 
to  the  papers  mentioned  above,  you  will  see  that  I  recom- 
mended that  tbe  bath  be  so  tipped  as  to  bring  the  back  of 
the  plate  up.    It  is  recommended  by  some  writers  to  fix  the 
bath-dish  on  an  axis,  so  that  it  will  tip  to  and  fro,  which  is 
all   very   well,  bat  not   necessary.      The  glass  bath   is 
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gecerally  set  in  %  woodeo  box,  sofficiently  broad  at  ihv 
bottom  to  make  it  lafe  to  keep  it  sUodiDg  npright 
Nothing  else  is  needed.  Keep  the  bath-dinh  npright  all 
the  time,  tipping  it  back  just  enough  to  allow  the  dipper 
holding  the  plate  to  be  easily  immersedf  and  then  straight- 
ening u  op  again,  in  which  position  it  should  remain  until 
the  coating  is  accomplished.  Then  tip  back,  remove  th>' 
plate,  and  straighten  up  tLghiu. —Philadelphia  Photographer. 


CARBON^EVILS. 

Sir, — While  many  of  us  have  beeaahoating  ''  Fiva/ chro- 
motype 1**  few  have  recorded  their  ezperit*uce  of  coloured 
ohromotvpea.  Every  photographer  who  has  seen  or  heard 
of  L^mheit  must  remember  what  wonders  were  to  be 
acoompli^hed  with  albumen  colours  ;  although  Lambert 
did  not  say  they  were  permanent.  I  am  one  of  his  every- 
man-his-own-avtist  pnpila,  and  have  tried  the  colouring  of 
chromotypes  with  some  success.  Enclosed  yon  will  find  a 
carte  paiutel  in  thi^  way  a  year  ago,  and  on  looking  at  it 
you  will  at  once  say,  "  The  colours,  althouc^h  pretty  to  look 
at,  are  good  for  nothing;  they  will  soon  fade.*'  This  should 
be  known  as  widely  as  possible,  both  by  photographers  and 
the  public. 

I  have  before  me  a  very  neat  circular,  issued  by  a  carbon 
man  to  his  patrons.  On  one  page  he  sings  the  praises  of 
eoloured  chromotypes  in  the  following  terms  : — "  The 
colouring  matter  of  these  pictnres  is  incorporated  with  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed,  not  on  the  surface,  as 
is  the  case  with  ordinary  coloured  photographs :  hence  their 
beauty  and  durability.  They  are  done  all  sizeit,  from  carte 
upwards,  and  are  made  to  resemble  the  finest  burnt-in 
enamel,  and  hnve  been  pronounced  by  thoee  best  able  to 
judge  as  absolutely  permanent.'*  This  i:9  all  very  prettily 
printed  in  gold-bronze  after  Aiarcus  Ward's  best  style ;  but 
VL  it  isn't  true  ?— "  There's  the  rub."— Yours  truly, 

Jo.  Vestris. 

THB  SILVRR  BATH. 

Sir, — Having  had  some  little  experience  for  some  years 
pai»t  with  cyanide  in  the  negative  oach,  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  a<ld  a  few  words  to  the  present  discussion  upon 
its  effects.  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  my 
ba^h  in  the  oil  style.  Distilled  water,  pure  silver  iodide 
of  pot'issium,  and  nitric  acid,  quantum  suff;  before  adding 
the  i<Kiile  and  silver,  suniiio)^ ;  some  time  after  adding  a 
trace  of  carbo^iate  of  soda ;  I  then  filter  and  acidify.  By 
these  means  I  b'^Jieve  I  obtain  a  bath  of  the  most  perfect 
possible  purity,  as  every  trace  of  organic  matter  in  the 
wat«r  is  precipitated  under  the  action  of  light. 

Some  weeks  aso  I  made  up  a  new  bath  as  usual,  and 
worked  it  very  hanl  for  some  time,  when,  without  any 
warning,  it  fogged ;  the  fog  could  be  wiped  off  the  film, 
leaving  the  image  pure  and  bright  by  reflected  light,  but 
very  streaky  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  A  solution  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cvanide  in  an  ounce  of 
water  was  made,  hi  d  sufficient  added  to  cause  a  permanent 
precipitate;  nfter  HIteriug  the  bath  gave  excellent  negatives 
without  further  addition.  The  other  day  a  further  supply 
of  silver  in  crystals  was  added  to  strengthen  it,  after 
which  it  fogged  aij^ain,  but  was  once  more  cured  by  the 
same  procei^s.  The  bath  is  now  neutral  and  very  rapid. 
Upon  tx»th  ocsa^iions  fine  needle-like  crystals  were  depo- 
•ited  after  filtering,  which  were  sgain  filtered  out.  I  send 
one  of  my  filter  papers  for  your  examination.  Perhaps  yon 
will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  the  precipitate 
'consists  of. 

My  experience  of  cyanide  in  the  bath  amounts  to  this 
— that  it  is  iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  immediate  and 
effectual  remedy  for  fo/i;ing,  and  leaves  the  bath  pure 
and  nearly  neutral.  I  therefore  advise  all  operators  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  -I  am,  sir,  yonra  truly,  W. 

J^unton,  April  ISth,  1877. 


[We  have  not  time  to  make  an  analysis,  and  tho 
amount  of  filtrate  is  too  small  for  effective  examination. 
It  is,  doubtless,  chiefly  cyanide  of  silver,  and  haa  that 
appearance. — Ed.] 


^0  9ffmt%uonbtut%. 


A.  E«  S.  — The  word  cliche  is  a  French  word,  and  is  oommonly 
uned  in  photogrrAphy  as  an  eqnivalent  for  a  negative.  la  fto 
wider  sifpiification,  it  means  any  plate  that  oan  be  printed  from. 
(2.)  The  nitrate  of  iron  developer  may  be  prepared  in  various 
ways  ;  but  the  following^  is  consiaered  the  beat.     Dissolve 

Nitrate  of  baryta  (powdered)    1    ounce 

Water        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    8   ounces 

In  a  separate  venael  dissolve 

rroroaulph.  of  iron         ...         1|  ounoea 

TT  ttLOa  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••        O  }« 

Mix,  and  decant  or  filter,  to  remove  the  white  precipitate,  which  is 
sulphate  of  baryta.  3.  The  exposure  for  nitrate  of  iron  is  ab  mt 
the  same  as  for  sulphate  of  iron  development.  4.  The  filling  up 
of  fine  lines  in  intentifying  reprodnctiona  of  line  engravings  some* 
what  depend  a  on  the  intenaifier  uned.  If  a  sulphide  be  oaed  for 
development  it  will  not  fill  up  much.  Some  operators,  in  such 
ca«e8,  develop,  fix  waah,  and  dry  the  image ;  then  run  round  the 
plate  an  edfrintir  of  varnish;  wet  afi^^in,  apply  a  five-j^rain  aola- 
.  tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury  until  the  image  is  of  a  uniform  g^y 
tint,  waah,  and  apply  a  two-grain  solution  of  iodide  of  potaaaiuio* 
4.  A  wet  plate  from  which  all  free  nitrate  of  silver  haa  been 
waahed  cannot  be  develooed  Witn  an  ordinary  developer  witnoat 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  may  be  developed,  however, 
by  the  alkaline  method ;  bat  the  o  'llodion  should  possess  a  larger 
proportiiinof  bromide  than  ia  generally  oaed  in  ordinarv  collodion 
for  wet  work.  6.  The  diatance  the  camera  ahouM  be  placed  from 
an  object  to  reduce  it  to  a  given  scale  dependa  upon  the  foona  of 
the  lens.  If,  say,  you  wiith  to  take  a  copy  of  an  object  one-cenths 
of  the  original  sise  with  a  lena  of  ten  inches  focus,  it  muat  be 

Slaoei  at  a  diatance  of  nine  feet  two  inchea,  which  ia  ten  times 
lie  f  oal  I  )ngth  of  the  lena,  and  one  focus  added.  Again,  if  yon 
wish  a  reduction  of  twenty  timea  with  a  lena  of  aix  inchea,  the 
diatance  would  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-aix  inohea,  being 
twenty  times  the  focal  length  and  one  foou^  more.  6.  It  is 
poasible  that  you  may  obtain  gun-cotton  made  at  a  high  tempe« 
rature,  of  sr>me  manufacturer,  but  it  ia  not  an  article  kept  in 
trade,  as  a  rule.  We  believe  Mr.  Rouoh  manufactures  aome. 
Hopkins  and  Willtania  aUo.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Werge  keeps 
papyroxyline.  7.  We  don  *t  remember  any  substance  of  the  nature 
of  aaphaltum  which  ia  white  in  C'dour.  White  ahellaciM  perha  •a 
the  nearest.  This  will  dissolve  in  alooh  d,  by  the  aid  of  gentle 
heat.  8.  Ohcerine  ia  the  bent  aiJ  to  keeping  a  miiat  pi  ite  f<»r  a 
few  hours.  9.  To  make  poliahed  metal  gooda  dull,  ao  that  they 
may  be  more  easily  phot'>graphed,  make  them  very  ooU,  and  place 
in  a  room  containing  warm  vapour.  Thia  vapour  by  cmdenaing 
on  the  surface  makes  them  dull.  If  a  cap  or  otber  hollow  veasel, 
may  be  male  cool  enough  to  oondensn  the  ordinary  vapoura  of  the 
atmosphere  by  plaoimr  a  piece  of  ice  in. 

Lux.— Wo  pn»fer  the  ridge  form  in  preference  to  a  sloping  front 
light.  But  if  you  prefer  the  latter,  the  form  indicated  by  diagraas 
N'l  I  in  your  letter,  being  aimpleat,  will  anawerbe^t. 

A.  Z  —The  mixture  of  citric  acid  and  nitrate  of  aiiver  you  mention 
is  not  inte  ided  for  u^e  aa  an  intensifier  alone.  It  ia  intended  Co 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  pyrograllio  acid,  or  a  aolution  of  iron. 
Many  photographers  uxe  it  to  add  to  their  ordinary  inm  developer, 
and  after  developing,  proceed,  with  a  little  fresh  iron  solution  and 
the  oitro-silver  solution,  to  intensify. 

Gala. — Bronze  p>wder  tft  ill  not  in  any  way  aflfnct  a  carbon  print, 
and  the  cards  may  therefore  be  used.  There  is  one  objection,  how- 
ever: if  the  carbon  prints  ao  mounted  be  placed  in  an  album  with 
silver  prints  the  1  itter  will  assuredly  suffer.  2.  The  be^t  kin't  of 
negative  for  letouching  \%  a  clean  thm  negative,  without  any  trace 
of  fog.     It  should  not  DO  much  intenisified. 

OasBv. — Yellow  tammv  may  be  obtained  of  most  drapers. 

8.  S.  S.  (Jersey).— We  ahould  of  the  two  prefer  R'»aa'.  For  a 
person  net  versed  in  dry  plate  op"rations,  we  ahould  reoommenl 
tne  Coffee  process.  That  you  mention  is  very  exceUtrnt,  but  we 
ahimid  think  diflBcuU  to  manage  for  a  beginner. 

A.  Clark  I. — Tnere  ia  no  wi  rk  on  opal  pictur'a  that  we  know  of. 

Jo.  VasTais.— We  fear  that  your  drama  «*  The  Sage  of  Surbiton" 
will  scarcely  be  suitable  for  publication  in  our  pagea ;  but  it  may 
be  interesting  to  see  the  manuscript. 

M.  B.  F.— For  ordinary  landiicape  w..rk— thatis,  for  taking  viewa  of 
naturril  acenerv— a  single  landacapo  lens  will  answer  every 
purpoae.  Portraits  may  be  taken  with  auch  a  lens,  especially  in 
the  open  air  in  a  g<K)d  light.  It  will  not  g  ve  portraits  aa  sharp 
as  a  g'HMl  portrait  lena,  but  for  large  heads  it  will  give  aharpness 
enough 
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photoorapht  in  and  out  of  the  stddio. 

Aji  laariMOB  or  tbi  Inpobtabob  or  PflOTiMiBAFHia  Illuh- 
TBirioa  -SooTiLL&u's  Pboobu  ur  Vibma — A  Nbw  Tbit 
Pafbe. 

An  JnilauM  of  the  Impnrlofet  of  PMographic  llliatration. — 
We  tiBTe  boan  favonred  with  bq  esrlj  iDBpectioa  of  a 
teehnisBl  work,  which  proves  in  a  moat  atrikin);  manner 
the  value  of  photofcraphy  for  purposes  of  itIiiBtratioti. 
We  allude  to  a  treatise  on  GanpOwder  Maahinsry,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hay,  C.E.,  the  Inspector  of  Uachinerj 
to  Uie  War  Uffioe.  As  onr  readers  are  donbtless  well 
aware,  Great  Britian  provides  mnch  of  the  i^nchinery  for 
other  conntries ;  and  not  onlj  in  Barope,  but  in  fsr-oS 
China  and  Japan,  British  engineering  has  acquired  a 
reputation  which  testifies  amply  to  the  skill  and  ingenoitj' 
of  Englishmen.  Bat  msahinerj  such  as  is  set  up  now-a- 
days  in  our  factories  and  wo-';^Vn■^«  it  rarely  simple 
enoDgh  in  ita  character  to  be  cosiij  iiu  ^eratood ;  and 
whan  foreign  pnrchaMn  receive  their  Koods,  niuoh  still 
remwns  to  be  done  in  putting  the  same  together,  nnd 
placing  in  working  order.  In  many  eases,  no  doubt, 
natire  engiueen  are  forthcoming,  to  whom  the  working  of 
the  engines  and  plant  might  well  be  entrnsted  ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  they  must  know  how  the  machinery  ia  to  be 
set  np,  and  its  general  aspect  when  at  work.  Again, 
there  are  would-be  purchssers,  who  want  to  know  some- 
thing ol  the  mauhinery,  first  of  all,  in  which  they  are  about 
t<>  invMt  their  money,  and  desire  to  learn  ita  nature  and 
oharacter  before  acqairing  it.  It  is  to  aatiafy  these  classes 
that  the  treatise  in  question  has  been  prepared.  The 
book,  as  we  bave  said,  relat«s  to  the  msnufaature  of  gnn- 
powder,  and  in  it  are  to  be  fonnd  a  series  of  a  doien  or 
more  photogrspbic  illnstratioos  of  the  rooehiaery  employed 
in  this  class  of  work.  One  plate  shows  "the  inoorpora- 
ting  mill,"  where  the  ingredients  are  gronnd  together ; 
another,  the  "  mixing  machine,"  and  so  on.  The  photo- 
graph  shows  that  it  is  a  real  machine  here  set  np,  and 
not  an  experimental  stmctate.  If  bat  a  drawing  had  been 
given,  there  would  be  no  proof  indeed  that  any  machine 
of  the  kind  described  in  the  treatise  had  ever  been  con- 
structed ;  and  purchasers  of  machinery,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, like  to  know  that  the  firm  from  whom  they 
receive  their  goods  have  had  some  eiperienee  in  the 
manufacture.  It  is  nothing  new.  as  engineers  will  tell  you,  to 
showadrawinganddescribeamachine  of  the  makingol  which 
a  firm  has  as  little  knowledge  as  the  purchaser  biraself. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  photographic  illustrations 
are  peculiarly  valuable  in  a  work  of  this  sort.  Thoae 
who  study  the  volume  may  rest  assured  that  the  author 
ia  experienced  in  the  subject  of  wbicb  he  treats,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  reader  knows  that  the  Birmingham 
firm.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Challen,  under  whose  auspices  the 
book  is  published,  and  whose  machines  are  here  repre- 
seuted  in  working  order,  are  thorougbly  acquainted  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  gcnpowder  machinery  which  (he 
book  deBcribes.  Another  point,  which  beginnera  will  at 
once  appreciate  in  respect  to  these  photographic  illostra- 
trations,  is  this.  Had  the  volume  been  illustrated  by 
minnte  and  detailed  working  drawings,  which  would  have 
been  necessary  in  order  to  seonre  the  full  confidence  of 
would-be  pnrchasers  (if  photographers  had  not  appeared), 
these  drawings  could  have  been  used  by  unscrupulous 
firms  abroad  and  at  home,  inbuildingup  the  machinery  for 
themBelves  ;  so  that  after  on  engineering  firm  tad  lost 
mnoh  time  and  trouble  in  working  out  a  seriesof  machines, 
and  constituted  the  manufacture  of  these  a  speciality, 
others  would  come  in  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  labours, 
by  having  recourse  to  the  drawinga  published.  Now  in 
the  case  of  photographs  tbe  matter  is  very  different. 
Although  a  camera  picture  conveys  to  the  mind  a  wonder- 
fully  olear  oonoeptiMi  of  the  mannar  in  which  a  maohiaa 


works,  and  is  an  invaloable  sBpplement  to  a  worUng 
drawing,  it  is  of  itself  almost  useless  in  the  hands  ot  a 
mechanic.  The  lens  haa  given  every  bearing,  eveij 
screw,  and  every  wheel  out  of  proportion,  and  to  seek  to 
work  by  scale,  with  the  aid  ofa  photopsph  only,  would 
be  a  most  dishearteninff  job.  Thus,  as  we  desire  onr 
readers  to  understand,  photography  has  been  most  aptly 
made  use  of  in  this  instance,  for  both  the  advantages  and 
shortcomings  ofthe  process  hare  been  mode  to  tell  in  tti« 
application. 

ScoleUarCt  Proetit  in  Vienna. — M.  Sootellari's  propoai< 
tion  to  employ  violet  glass  in  the  studio  has  not  been 
better  receivod  in  Vienna  than  with  us.  Indeed,  after  the 
unfavourable  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  th< 
French  Photographic  Society,  we  are  not  likely  to  hear 
much  more  of  the  subject.  In  Vienna,  M.  Friti  Lock' 
faardt,  th3  well-known  portraitist,  experimented  in  the 
matter,  but  his  trials  failed  to  confirm  the  statement  of  H. 
Scotellari.  M.  Luckhardt  eaaayed  the  violet  light  in  two 
ways.  He  exposed  a  plate  in  the  camera,  one-half  of  which 
was  covered  with  violet  glosi  Id  this  case  the  difference, 
if  any,  was  against  the  employment  of  tbe  tint.  Next  he 
exposed  a  negative  to  the  light  in  a  printing  frame,  cover* 
ing  it  with  alternate  stripes  of  violet  and  transparent 
collodion  varnish  ;  in  this  case  the  print  waa  a  little  polar 
where  the  violet  varnish  had  covered  it,  M.  Luckhardt 
essayed  to  obtain  some  of  the  violet  varnish  and  curtains 
direct  from  M.  Sootellari's  agent,  in  order  to  make  as  im- 
partial  a  trial  as  possible ;  hut  it  is  only  to  lioeneees,  it 
appears,  that  these  materials  are  sold.  A  circular  of  U. 
Scotellari  slates  that  the  cost  of  adapting  a  Studio  in  the 
maauer  recommended  by  that  gentleman  is  about  fifty 
fraacs,  snpposing  the  atelier  does  not  measure  more  than 
ten  square  metres.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Vienna  this 
is  not  the  first  experiment  that  has  been  made  with  studios 
of  coloured  glass.  The  court  photographer,  M.  Angerer, 
whose  worlu  were  better  known  a  dozen  years  ago  than 
they  are  now,  built  a  magnigcent  stndio  with  blue  glass, 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  soon  after  its  erec- 
tion. In  the  end,  however,  it  was  found  to  offer  no  advan- 
tage over  studios  gloied  with  ordinary  glsss.  M.  Luckhardt 
seems  to  think  that  the  charming  soft  illumination  emitted 
by  violet  light  has  led,  more  than  anything  else,  to  a  belief 
in  its  more  valuable  properties. 

A  New  Tat  Paper. — Litmus  paper  haa  so  long  retained 
its  position  among  chemists  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
delicate  tests  for  acids  and  alkalies,  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  replaced.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  preparing  paper  with 
litmus  extract  is  so  small  that  test  papers  can  be  produced 
at  a  very  small  cost  indeed.  Hovever,  some  experiments, 
made  by  M.Frebsult,  and  reported  in  theJournalde  OMmie 
et  de  FharmacUj  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  as  pointing  out 
that  litmus  and  turmeric  are  not  the  only  substances  that 
can  be  employed  without  trouble  for  test  purposes.  M. 
Frebault  uses  the  picramates  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
which  have  a  bright  red  colour,  and  turn  greenish-yellow 
when  treated  with  the  weakest  of  acids.  Filter  paper 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  pioramate  of  calcium  may  also  t>e 
used  for  testing  for  acid  in  the  same  [way,  and,  according 
to  M.  Frebault,  may  advantageously  replace  litmus  tart 
paper. 

COMPARATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  DRY 
PLATES. 

BT  H.  J.  PALMIR,  H.A.* 

A  PROJECTED  photographic  jaunt  among  the  peaks  and' 
passes  of  Switzerland  in  the  course  of  the  coming  season, 
and  the  very  laudable  desire  to  bring  home  with  me  as 
perfect  a  batch  of  negatives  as  possible,  have  led  me  to 
experimentalue  upon  tbe  different  kiuds  of  dry  plates 
which  were  accessible  to  me,  with  a  view  to  the  final 
selection  for  work  among  the  Alps  of  that  proeeas  whioh 
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voald  a«em  bMt  adapted  to  npplj  me  with  the  perfeotioii 
I  aim  at. 

Mj  esperimenti  io  this  direction  proved  bo  interettinf: 
to  myself,  thmt  I  beoine  impreBsed  with  the  possiblv 
erroDeona  ootioa  that  the  detail  of  the  reantta  of  mj  work 
might  be  of  intereat  to  others,  and,  inderd,  useful,  to  somi- 
extent,  as  well.  Accordinglj,  1  determined  to  anggeat 
them  aa  a  subject  for  discussion  to-night,  and  witboat 
further  apology  will  proceed  to  lay  these  results  before 
you. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  olearlj  understood  that  in  m] 
narks  upon  the  vsri^ua  dry  plates  upon  whioh  1  have  been 
Operatiiig  lately,  I  do  not  presume  to  say  tiiat  this  cUas  ot 
plate  ia  neoeaaarily  faulty,  and  that  neeeatarily  good ;  1 
merely  wish,  aa  a  dry-plate  worker  ot  some  years'  eipe- 
rtenoe,  to  state  how  these  platn  have  behaved  in  my 
hands,  and  to  give  a  few  accurate  data  whioh  may,  1  think, 
prove  useful  to  others  in  their  work. 

The  followiag  are  the  platea  whose  aensitireneas  and 
general  capabilities  I  have  been  testing  in  my  Ute  expe- 
riments:— Coffee,  gelatino -bromide  wiUi  water,  gelaldno- 
bromide  with  beer,  Liverpool  rapid,  London,  collodio- 
albomen,  nraniam,  and  Warnerke's  tiaaoe.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  expose  these,  aa  far  as  poadble,  under 
preoiaely  the  same  conditions  of  light,  upon  the  same 
subject,  in  the  same  camera,  and  wiUi  the  same  lena  and 
diaphrt^m.  The  development  has,  of  course,  been  varied 
to  suit  tbe  requirements  of  each  kind  of  plate.  I  have 
need  the  formaln  prescribed  by  the  aereral  makers  for 
their  reapective  plates,  and  have  in  all  respects  endea- 
Toored  to  deal  fairly  and  impartially,  and  to  obtain  the 
beat  results  to  be  had. 

The  subject  I  selected  was  Wallasey  Ohunh ;  the  lens 
was  Dallmeyer's  medium-angle  rectilinear,  tbe  stop  that 
numbered  four,  and  the  light  that  of  a  misty  sun,  with  the 
accompaniment,  decidedly  unfavourable  to  photo^phy, 
of  an  east  wind.  The  duration  of  exposure  requirea  by 
each  plate  waa  aacertained  aa  accurately  as  poasible  bj  the 
plan  of  giving  four  exposures  on  a  trial  plate.  Thna,  for 
example,  four  alicea  of  a  uranium  plate  were  exposed  for 
five,  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  aecondi  respectivelr.  The 
reatilt  proved  that  the  portion  of  the  plate  espoaed  for  ten 
seconds  gave  tbe  greatest  vigour  under  the  developer,  and 
this  time  was  adopted  accordingly.  I  have  arranged  some 
of  the  results  in  a  tabular  form,  as  follows  : — 
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The  following,  then,  is  the  order  of  rapiditr :— Uranium 
and  gelatine -water  fnearly  the  samt\  but  slightly  in  favour 
_»         ;.._    ...    ^^^  showingsigna    *     --    --  ^ 

f>ool,    Warnerke's 
Iodic- alba  men. 
Tbe  quickest  todeveiop  are  the  gelatine,  the  slowest  tbe 
oollodlo-albamen,  while  the  coffee  platea  pnNm  ft  Hfe 


medium.  Qelatine  pellicle  platea  made  with  water  are,  am 
a  rule,  very  diainelmed  to  intensificatian  by  add  silver, 
but  acquire  a  aligbtly  angmented  denaity  when  treated  witb 
chloride  of  copper  and  aubseqnent  alkaline  pyro.  On  th* 
other  hand,  gelatine- water  platea  made  from  an  emulaion  in 
which  bromide  of  ammonium  ia  employed  will  intenBif;y 
readily.  Oelatiae-beer,  Liverpool,  Loudon,  Pollitt,  and 
coffee  platea  will  acquire  any  amount  of  denaity  with  aeida- 
lated  ailver ;  but  the  araniam'  in  my  bands,  obstinately  de- 
ctined  intenaiScation.  My  claaaification  in  order  of  excal- 
lence  is  as  follows  t — 1.  Gelatine-beer.  2.  Pollitt.  3.  Coffe*. 
4.  LiverpooL     5.  Uelatine-water.     6.  London.     7-  Ura- 

The  negaUvea  themselves  will  enable  those  who  pleaaa 
to  do  so  to  readjuat  the  order  of  this  classification.  Thfl 
gelatine-beer  plates,  in  my  (possibly  nnskilful)  handa,  hav« 

S roved  the  only  ones  which  produce  anything  like  freedom 
'om  Ktaina,  apota,  pinholes,  itri»,  See.,  and,  at  tbe  aama 
time,  maybe  depended  upon  with  abaolute  certainty  (pro- 
vided they  are  goarded  from  damp),  for  a  denae,  brilliant, 
and  printable  nentive.  I  have  oeian  nnfortonate  in  mT 
batchea,  both  of  London  and  uraninm  plateej  for  I  faUed 
to  find  a  single  plate  in  either  package  which  was  free  from 
defect  In  the  atmcture  of  the  films.  I  have  never  tested 
the  London  plates  before  :  but  I  have  often  obtained  the 
most  perfect  reeults  from  the  old  araaium  plates.  I  donot 
appreciate  tbe  dense  films  of  the  latter  a*  they  doubtleat 
deaerve.  They  put  an  end,  it  ia  Uue,  to  all  obange  of 
blnmng  ;  but  it  aeema  to  me  that  th*  advaotage  ia  gained 
at  the  expense  of  brilliancy. 

The  collodio-albumen  ud  ooffae  pUtaa  give  mnch  the 
same  ehuraoter  of  picture,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  beauty,  combined  with  vigwir  and  hnJUaaey. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  however,  althongh  the  rasnlting 
aegatires  are  often  perfection  itself,  there  is  the  eonnter- 
b^ncing  disadvantage  of  their  eioeedin  g  si  cggishneea  ander 
the  developer.  Toanamateur  with,  necessarily,  verylimitod 
time  athisdisposal,theundoubtedtruth  of  anew  appliuaUon 
of  an  old  adage,  ".Ir*  longa,  vita  brrvit,'  cornea  home  with  a 
painful  force  when  he  faces,  aa  I  have  done,  at  the  close  of 
a  photographio  *'ont,"  many  doteua  of  exposed  oollodio- 
albumen  platea,  and  all  to  be  developed  at  the  rate  of 
forty  minntea  per  plate. 

My  coffee  specimen  needs  some  apolo(^.  I  waa  in  a 
great  hurry  to  produce  it,  and  had  no  time  to  apply  a 
anbatratum ;  hence  tbe  defects  which  are  evident  upon  the 
film.  I  am,  however,  much  pleaaed  with  theae  plates. 
[  bad  never  produced  a  coffee  plate  before  ;  but  with  the 
aid  of  an  ola  number  of  tl»  BritUh  Jouraal,  I  obtained  a 
■ooceaafol  batch  at  my  first  attempt.  Aa  the  image 
appeued  nnder  the  developer,  it  waa  qoite  eqnal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pinhole*,  to  the  beat  of  my  gelatine 
(rienda.  It  was  only  on  the  slipping  of  the  film,  and  in 
my  efforts  to  save  it  from  daatruction,  that  the  damage 
was  done  to  the  negative.  The  crop  of  pinholes  manifest 
upon  this  and  upon  tbe  collodio-albumen  platea  might, 
—rhaps,  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  new  bath, 
the  oollodio-emDlaion  platea  I  know  not  bow  to  avoid 
them,  But  here  comes  in  tbe  manifest  advantage  ot  the 
gelatioe  prooeaa.  There  is  absolute  certuotj^,  with  a 
gelatine  emulsion,  that  every  plate  in  a  batch  will  be  pre- 
cisely like  to  it«  fellows.  This  ia  not  ao  with  bath  platea  ; 
nor  IS  it  the  ease  with  collodion  emulsion.  The  bath  may 
sicken  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  ilia  to  which  hatha  are 
liable  in  the  very  middle  of  the  proceaa  of  the  preparation 
of  a  batch:  and,  as  to  emnlaion,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
atioo  produces  a  apeedy  difference  in  the  conaisl«noy 
films,  and  therefore  a  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  reaulting  negatives. 

I  have  lately  returned  from  a  few  days'  camera  work  in 
Wales,  and  here  1  had  an  opportunity  for  testing  plates  of 
'lifferent  kinds  under  the  moat  unfavourable  circnmstanoes 
i)f  light  and  weather.  Liverpool  plates  gave  me  some 
baaoatol  leaolts ;  bat  soma  of  those  apltt  np  into  molit- 
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tadiaona  fngmenota  of  film  during  drfiag.    G«l&tias  also 
afforded  me  aome  excellenb  negativea,  in  aptte  of  the  i 
daplorablj   bad  light.     BlurKog,   however,  aeC   in   Xt 
nnosLial  extent,  and  I  ahall  never  again  ventare  to 
theie  plates  in  the  field  without  backing. 

1  am  sorrj  that  I  have  beeu  '.i  i  tble  to  maks  or  procure 

flatea  prepared  b;  aome  of  theo;  ur  well'known  prooeMea. 
hope,  however,  that  what  I  ha/j  done,  and  what  I  have 
aaid  with  reference  to  the  few  apscimenB  before  us,  may 
afford  UB  a  theme  for  an  intereatiug  and  profitable  duous- 
•ion  this  eveaiDg. 


FHUTOGRAPUIC    POISONS    AND    THEIB   ANTL 

DOTBS* 
Undbh  this  heading  it  is  propoaed  to  treat  merely  of  the 
more  prominent  symptonu  upon  the  haman  ^atem  of  such 
ehemioala  in  the  photographie  laboratorr  which  are  most 
iojarions  and  moat  oommonlj  emplojreU ;  the  antidotes 
alloded  to  are  also  such  as  can  be  promptly  made  uae  of 
in  oaae  of  poisoning  bj  an^  of  the  abore  ohemioaU.  It 
mnit  always  be  borne  in  mind,  boweTer,  that  in  order  to 
▼eritj  the  symptoms  of  a  patient  in  a  caaa  of  poisoning, 
the  calling  of  a  doctor  should  not  be  dispensed  with  for  a 
momeoL  The  mora  important  antidotes  are  speeifled  be- 
Moae  a  doctor  is  ssiuetimes  not  to  be  obtained  speedily 
.  enough,  and  because,  too,  the  photographer  may  he  called 
upon  himself  to  give  peraonal  aaststance.  That  both  acci- 
dental and  intentional  cotei  of  poisoning  occur  from  time 
to  time  in  the  photographer's  studio  is  only  too  well  known, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  caution  in  regard  to  noxious 
chemicals  does  not,  nor  will  it  ever,  oaoae  a  cessation  of 
these  lamentable  occurrences. 

Accidental  poisoning  oeanrs  sometlmea  from  toehnioal, 
and  sometimes  from  economical  reasons ;  the  most  numerons 
oases  are,  however,  wilful,  and,  of  course,  in  these  coses 
precautions  are  all  but  useless.  Snidda  by  poisoning  ia, 
nevertheless,  not  ao  frequent  as  some  people  may  imagine ; 
in  Aostria,  for  inatonoe,  not  more  than  thirty-three  aoi- 
cndes  come  by  their  death  by  sneh  means. 

Sulphuric,  Hydrochlane,  and  Nitric  Addi. — Symptoms : 
Very  acid  taste,  a  virid  bnming  in  throat  and  stomach, 
fearful  atomach-ache,  choking  sensations,  painful  and  acid 
■iokaesa,  the  remit  coatainiug  blood  and  a  chocolate-brown 
■abstance  (or  yellow  in  the  case  of  nitric  and  bydrocUoric 
acids),  insatiable  thirst,  rising  of  the  stomach,  red,  san- 

Kineoua,  and  white  urine,  small  bat  quick  pulse,  oohl 
nda  and  feet,  great  fear  and  restlessness. 

Treatment :  The  patient  should  drink  large  qoantitiea  of 
water  containing  white  of  egg  or  soap  ;  or  water  contain- 
ing calcined  magnasia,  or,  if  this  ia  not  at  hand,  chalk,  ana 
■hella,  or  lye-water. 

Chromic  Atid  and  iu  Sah*. — Symptouis  :  Great  Inflam- 
mation of  the  stomich  and  kidneyt,  the  vomit  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  while  purging  rapidly  aeti  in. 

Treatment;  Magneaia  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  water. 
Oxyhydrate  of  iron,  as  also  solution  of  tartaric  and  citric 
Mids,  are  recommended,  aa  well  as  sugar,  water  mixed  with 
some  syrupy  substance. 

Oxalic  ^eiti.— Symptoms :  Acid  taate,  burning  in  throat 
and  stomach,  rapid  vomiting  of  blood  and  darkly -coloured 
lubstances,  rapid  sinking  of  strength,  slow  beating  of  the 
heart,  very  weak  pulse,  cold  blue  ccjouring  at  the  finger 
ends,  cramplike  convnlsions. 

Treatment  ;  Administration  of  lime-water ;  or.  if  this 
is  not  at  hand,  of  powdered  chalk  or  egg-ahells.  Pnrthor, 
may  be  adminiatered.  block  coffee,  mu^,  ond  camphor. 

Chioriae.  —  Symptoms :  Very  octive  attock  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  breathing  and  olfactory  organs, 
difficulty  ID  breathing,  inflammation  of  wind-uipe  and 
ItiDga. 

Treatment :  BreatJung  of  ipiciU  of  wine  npoor,  tmoking 


a  mild  cigar,  careful  sniffing  of  ammonia  or  aniline,  and 
drinking  of  aweetened  liquids  containing  alcohol. 

Iodine  and  Iodine  Compoundi.—Sjaiptotaa:  Similar  to 
(hose  given  by  mineral  ooida  in  case  of  direct  swallowing 
of  iodine  or  tincture  ot  the  some :  browniali- yellow  vomit, 
and,  in  case  ataroh  ia  present  in  tne  stomach,  this  will  be 
rendered  of  a  bluish  tint  ITie  brown  colour  diaappears 
in  the  presence  ot  ammonia  (different  in  this  respect  to 
nitric  acid). 

Treatment:  Administration  of  atarch,  white  of  egg, 
poste,  magnesia  milk. 


oaae  of  iodine. 

-J— ,- -.    Burning  in  the   neck,  choking, 

vomit  often  containing  blood,  and  olvrays  of  an  alkaline 
character,  purging,  and  violent  paina. 

Treatment:  Administration  of  vary  dilnte  mineral  water, 
of  tortoric  or  citria  acids,  or  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  oil 
emnlsiona  in  dilute  ooida. 

Ammonia. — Symptoms :  Similar  to  those  nven  by  alka- 
lies, great  secretion  of  saliva  and  mucns,  affection  of  the 
respiratory  orgons,  oocaaionally  convulsions  and  cramp. 

Treatmant  ;  As  in  the  case  of  alkalies. 

Copper  Compoumb. — Symptoms  :  Persistent  ^disagreeable 
taate  of  copper,  vomit  of  a  green  or  bluish  colour  colio, 
purging  (often  bloody  and  then  black),  tenesmus,  head- 
ache, giddiness,  cold,  touching  senae  impaired,  lameness. 

I'rastment  :  Vomiting  and  purging  continued  and  facili- 
tated, without,  however,  odmiQistratian  of  oils  ;  afterwards 
administration  of  white  of  egg,  mixture  of  nine  parts  of 
fine  iron  filings  with  four  ports  flowers  of  sulphur,  magnesio 
milk  [two  partfl  calcined  magnesia,  twelve  parts  powdered 
sugar,  ten  parts  water  and,  if  deaired,  addition  ot  orange 
symp). 

Mercury  Com^uni^.— Poisoning  by  means  of  meronry, 
as  is  the  caaewith  other  metals,  may'b:  acute  ond  chronic. 
The  latter,  which  is  particularly  to  be  guarded  agaiolt  In ' 
breathing  mercurial  vapour,  ahould  not  now  oocnramong 
photographers,  since  the  practice  of  Daguerreotype  ia  no 
longer  popular.  It  is  with  cases  ot  acute  poisoning  by 
means  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  suolimate)  that 
-8  have  especially  to  do. 

Symptoms  ;  A  disagreeable  metallic  taate,  burning  in 
the  throat,  swelling  and  discolouration  (whitish-grey)  of 
the  tongue  and  throat,  choking,  vomiting  of  a  wnit«  and 
often  bloody  substance,  purging  with  blood,  tenesmus, 
cessation  of  urine,  small  pulse,  syncope,  defect  in  the 
toaehing  sense  of  the  akin,  and  total  sinking  of  energy. 

Treatment:  Adminiatrotion  of  drinks  containing  plenty 
'  white  of  egg,  or,  if  this  is  not  ot  hand,  milk  or  paste. 
At  intervals,  but  only  with  advantage  at  the  beginning, 
may  be  administered  freshly  precipitated  anlphide  of  iron, 
or  a  mixture  of  seven  ports  of  the  finest  iron  filings  and 
four  parts  flowers  ot  sulphur  mixed,  or   not,  with  honey. 

Silver  Compound!. — Symptoms :  Similar  to  those  given  by 
copper  poiaoning,  but  occasionally  with  more  violent 
nervous  symptoms,  giddiness,  convulsions,  &c.  The  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  is  coloured  white  or  grey,  the  vomit  Is 
white,  but  turns  gradaally  grey  or  block  on  exposure  to 

Treatment :  Application  of  emetics,  then  white  of  egg, 
solution  of  common  salt  (not  too  much  of  the  last)  to  form 
insoluble  albuminate  and  chloride  of  silver. 

Gold  CompoundM. — Symptoms  :  A  little  fever  and  block 
diacolouration  of  the  teeth  ;  secretion  of  salivo,  and  in 
of  o  patient  having  takea  large  quantities,  the 
IS  are  the  same  as  when  soluble  silver  oompotmds 
a're  swallowed. 

Treatment :  Administration  of  white  of  egg  in  drinks, 
tannic  acid,  magnesia,  milk  (see  copper  compounds). 

Lead  Cbnyiaiuuft.— Uetallic  taate,  numing  pains  in  the 
rtonuwhi  vomit  ot  miJk>wbIt«  nbitW)c«,  oollo,  sometimet 
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with  stoppage,  but  occafdoaally  with  purging  aad  secretion 
of  saliva;  often  Tioleat  pains  in  the  legs,  lameness, 
giddiness,  material  diminutioa  in  the  pulse  action. 

Treatment :  Administration  ot  emetics  and  purgatives, 
and  especially  of  the  sulphate  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of 
sine,  bitter  salts,  Glauber's  salts,  and,  at  a  pinch,  white  of 
eggf  milk,  and  liquids  containing  tannin. 

Zinc  Coinpounds, — Symptoms  :  Powerful  metallic  and 
acrid  taste,  white  colouration  and  wrinkled  appearance  of 
mncous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  yiolent  sickness,  giddi- 
ness, coldness  of  the  skin,  convulsions. 

Treatment ;  Administration  of  drinks  containing  white 
of  9Kgy  and  of  decoctions  of  tannin  substances ;  also  of 
alkidine  carbonates  and  milk  of  magnesia. 

Carbonic  ilcicf.— Symptoms  :  Headache,  giddiness,  chok- 
ing at  the  chest,  diminution  of  muscular  energy,  loss  of 
tenses,  languor,  sinking  of  the  pulse  and  respiratory 
ornms,  general  paralysis. 

Treatment :  Plenty  of  fresh  air,  cold  bath,  warm  foot- 
baths, and  same  treatment  as  in  poisoning  with  carbonic 
oxide. 

Carbonic  Oxide  and  Coal  Qas. — Symptoms :  The  same  a 
those  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  and  particularly  giddis 
ness,  singing  in  the  ears,  headache,  fainting,  loss  of  senses- 
paralysis,  convulsions,  sickness. 

Treatment :  Admission  of  fresh  air  to  the  system,  blow- 
ing of  the  same  into  the  lungs,  artificial  respiration,  cold 
douches,  vinegar  clysters,  friction  of  the  hands  upwards, 
smelling  of  ammonia,  administration  of  strong  coffee. 

Cyanogen  Compounds. — Symptoms:  Cramp-like,  labori- 
ous, and  intermittent  respiration,  weakness,  diminution  of 
heart  beats,  loss  of  senses,  absence  of  control  over  one's 
actions,  convulsions,  starting  out  of  the  eye-balls,  which 
are  immovable,  dilation  of  the  pupils,  smell  of  prussic 
aoid  in  the  breath,  at  times  secretion  of  saliva  and  foam  in 
the  mouth. 

^tment:  Ramdjolearing  out  of  the  stomach  with 
^emetics  work  too  slowly  as  a  rule) ; 
chlorine  water,  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime 
in  forty-five  parts  of  water  with  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid) ;  dilute  ammonia  in  gum  is  usually  without 
action,  as  well  as  mixtures  and  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  soda,  or  precipitated  sulphide  of  iron  and  magnesia. 
To  revive  the  n  ervous  system,  applications  of  cold  water 
to  the  head  and  spine,  while  the  patient  is  in  a  warm  bod ; 
artificial  respiration  ;  alcohol  is  also  recommended. 

Alcohol,  Ether ^  and  Chloroform  ra/>our«.— Symptoms : 
These  fall  into  three  not  very  readily  divided  periods  of 
various  duration — namely,  irritation,  sinking,  and  paralysis. 
First  of  all,  unsettlemeut  of  ideas,  swimming  of  the  eyes, 
Tivid  fancy  images,  broken  talk,  dreams,  outbursts  of  rage, 
convulsions,  sickness,  then  sleep,  loss  of  senses,  languor, 
general  insensitive  ness,  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye, 
weak  and  slow  pulse,  peculiar  respiration,  but  yet  in 
deep  breaths,  diminution  of  bodily  heat,  and  finally  cessa- 
tion of  action  of  the  heart  and  breathing,  cold,  clammy 
perspiration  and  syncope. 

Irieatment :  Sprinkling  with  cold  water,  rubbing,  intro- 
dnotion  of  fresh  air  into  the  lungs,  artificial  respiration, 
^ectric  treatment,  administration  of  seltzer  water  and 
plenty  of  cold  water. 

THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

Wa  are  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Whaatstone  for  a 
■eries  of  investigations  on  binocular  vision,  which  finally 
onlminated  in  the  invention  of  that  now  very  popular  little 
apparatus,  the  stereoscope.  It  was  in  1823  that  WheaUtone 
oailed  attention  to  a  fact  until  then  hardly  noticed,  namely, 
that  the  perception  of  relief  in  objects  is  the  result  of  the 
•nperposition  of  the  images,  one  on  each  eye  ;  bat  the  im- 
ages slightly  differ  from  each  other.  The  mind,  gaided  by 
the  experience  of  many  years,  receives  in  this  way  the  im- 
pression of  various  disUnoes;  and  Wheatstone  discovered 
that  this  impreauon  may  alio  be  given  to  the  miad  by  two 


pictures,  if  each  is  drawn  so  as  to  correspond,  respectively,  to 
the  image  received  by  each  eye.  In  order  to  prove  this, 
Wheatstone  invented  the  stereoscope.  Considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  science  (apart  from  its  practical  applioa- 
tioQ  for  amusement,  instruction,  and  research,  and  the 
binocular  microscopes  and  telescopes  that  have  grown  out  of 
it),  this  discovery  of  Wheatstone^s  is,  perhaps,  as  interesting 
as  any  other  invention  of  recent  date,  not  excepting  the 
kaleidoscope,  the  telephone,  the  pseudoaoope,  and  the  re- 
volving mirror  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  light,  &c.  Sir 
David  Brewster,  who  was  erroneously  supposed  by  many  to 
have  invented  the  stereoscope,  used  often,  while  insisting  on 
the  importance  of  this  new  conquest  in  physical  science,  to 
describe  this  instrument  unhesitatina^ly  as  the  most  remark- 
able gift  with  which  the  study  of  binocular  vision  had  been 
enriched. 

The  first  stereoscope  by  which  Wheatstone  demonstrated 
his  discovery  was  a  reflecting  stereoscope.  Two  vertical 
mirrors  were  placed  so  as  to  make,  respectively,  an  angle 
of  45'  with  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  and  in  such  a  position  as 
to  reflect  the  rays  coming  from  the  right  and  left  into  the 
eyes,  the  mirrors  being  joined  at  a  middle  point  between  the 
axes.  Two  perspective  drawings,  correctly  made,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  image  which  the  real  object  would  make 
in  eaob  eye,  were  then  so  placed,  at  the  right  and  left,  as  to 
cause  these  images  in  the  mirrors  to  coincide  in  the  act  of 
vision,  and  the  illusion  was  perfect.  Wheatstone  found 
later  that  he  could  dispense  with  the  mirrors  and  simplify 
the  apparatus  by  using  two  prisms,  to  which  he  had  lenses 
attached  so  as  to  magnify  the  drawings.  Brewster  finally 
had  prismatic  lenses  made,  joined  by  their  thinnest  edges, 
by  which  small  drawings,  placed  at  the  distance  of,  say, 
three  inches,  could  be  made  to  coincide  for  the  vision.  It 
should,  however,  be  mentioned  chat  Duboscq,  of  Paris,  was 
the  first  to  give  to  the  stereoscope  the  simple  practical  form 
in  which  it  is  now  seen  in  the  trade  ;  but  its  popularity  did 
not  become  established  until  photography  came  to  its  aid,  to 
make  binocular  pictures  perfect  in  all  their  details. 

It  was  at  the  first  universal  exposition  in  London,  in 
1851,  that  Duboscq  exhibited  a  stereoscope,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  instrument  became  noticed  by  the  public 
although  it  had  been  known  to  scientists  for  thirteen  years 
during  which  time  Dr.  Carpenter  and  others  had  oontinn- 
ally,  in  lectures  on  physical  sciences,  exhibited  the  instru- 
ment and  demonstrated  the  principles  of  Wbeatstone*8 
discovery.  According  to  the  statements  of  one  manufacturer 
of  optical  instruments,  a  long  time  elapsed  before  the  people 
began  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  stereoscope ;  and  for 
several  years  no  sales  of  any  importance  oould  be  made. 
But  at  last  its  merits  were  realised,  and  suddenly  a  large 
demand  sprang  up.  The  Stereoscope  soon  became  in 
fashion,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
instrument  (varying  in  price  from  50  cents  to  100  dollars), 
the  grinding  of  the  prismatic  lenses,  and  the  production  of 
the  photographic  pictures  on  paper  and  on  glass,  have 
now  become  an  important  branch  of  business,  in  which 
thousands  of  artists  and  workmen  are  occupied. 

A  recent  application  of  the  stereoscope,  especially  useful 
for  the  stndent  of  science,  consists  in  the  reproduction  of 
drawings  of  geometrical  figures,  illustrating  the  various 
forms  used  in  the  study  of  stereometry,  such  as  the  projec- 
tion of  solids  in  descriptive  geometry  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, and  especially  in  crystallography.  In  the  latter 
science,  it  may  be  made  especially  useful,  as,  in  this  way, 
not  only  the  crystals  themselves,  but  also  the  forms  result- 
ing from  the  interpenetration  of  two  crystals,  may  be 
explained  hotter  tban  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  The 
relation  of  various  systems  of  crystallisation,  the  transition 
of  one  form  into  another,  Ihe  relation  of  the  nucleus  to 
exterior  forms,  the  directions  of  cleavage,  the  position  of 
axes  of  crystallisation,  the  laws  of  double  refraction,  and 
various  other  more  or  less  intricate  subjects,  may  thus  be 
made  simple  to  the  average  understanding;  and  these 
studies  maj  awaken  some  interest  in  this  important  subject, 
and  simplify  it  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  bay  the 
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MpeniiTO  and  bnlkj  modali  of  orjatali.  A  nnmb«i  of 
itarooKopio  pictniM  lawf  thai  ba  mide  •qoiraleDt  to  & 
eolleotion  of  modeli  omtiog  h  nuin;  dolUn  M  tha  pictatM 
OMt  oanto. — Seienlifio  American, 


iDstructioDi  after  yon  hare  worked  at  It,  aod  yon  will 
nnderitaad  them  better  then.  Yod  oumot  dm  too  mooh 
ftod  patience. 


HOW  TO  PRINT  I ;<  CAEBON* 

BT  C.  OEKilLE. 

I  SDFPoU  yon  hare  the  nutteriala  on  hand,  and  your 
negative  ready.  Take  a  piece  of  the  tinae,  aboot  two  , 
feet,  and  steep  it  ia  a  eolation  of  bichromate  of  potaaaiam, 
one  ounce  to  forty  of  pore  water ;  m  ilce  np  three  onacei 
of  bichromate  aod  one  hnudred  and  twenty  of  water, 
which  can  be  uaed  three  or  four  timei ;  put  it  ioto  a  tin 
dish,  or  anything ;  roll  yoor  tiuue  backwarda  and  for- 
ward* in  it  antil  you  get  it  to  lay  amooth ;  leare  it  in  two  I  ^^o  ia  not  a  proficient  m  the  pigment  prMese,  in  o^er  to 
minntei,  and  piJl  it  out  over  the  diah,  and  hang  it  up  to  1  prepare  a  suitable  and  righUy  eipoeod  pigment  pictoie  for 
dry ;  while  lo  thu  wet  atAte  it  u  not  eenwtiTe  to  light,  ,  enlargement,  1  recommend  very  much  a  collodion  poaitiTO, 
and  can  be  done  in  daylight.  I  prepare  it  in  the  erening  a  i  ^th  ^ia  common  portrait  collodion  thinned  with  two- 
litUe  before  dark.  Be  careful  to  have  no  duat  or  bad  'thirdi  of  an  equal  raiiture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  TheM 
odori  about  where  you  dry  and  keep  your  tuaue.     It  1  di.iposi  tires,  when  developed,  look  very  faint,  but  ahow 


negative:  bnlabgbmkhts, 

WmODT  PlOMEHT  DlAPOSmVES,  BT  HEAHS  01  OOLLODIOM 
AMD  TOE  SclOFTIGOtr. 
KOLKOW. 

It  ia  very  wellknown  that  diapoeitirea  prepared  by  meani  of 
collodion  are  always  hard,  and  lately  there  are  pigment 
positirea  which  aro  very  highly  recommended.  I  mjaelf 
give  the  latter  a  preference,  on  account  of  their  easy  pre- 
paration for  the  production  of  enlarged  negatives,  becaoae 
they  are  very  fine  and  transparent.  Bnt  to  him  who  has 
lear,  and  rerv  fine  prepared  pigment  paper,  or 


eral  hours  to  dry,  and  cannot  be  dried  by  the  fire  ; 
the  room  moat  have  dry  atmosphere  in  it.  When  dry,  or 
mtarbf  so,  it  is  very  senaitive,  and  most  be  kept  in  the  dark 
or  yellow  light  in  a  tin  box.  It  ia  moat  senaitive  when 
the  weather  ia  a  little  damp. 

The  negative  that  you  print  from  mnat  alwaya  hare 
yellow  or  black  paper  around  the  edge,  so  that  the  light 
doe*  not  touch  the  edge  of  the  tiaaue  printed  on.  As  yon 
see  nothing  on  the  tisane  when  printed,  vou  nae  the  pho- 
tometer with  the  little  numbera  on  IL  and  put  a  small  slip 
of  tilrered  paper  according  to  the  inatmolions  yon  have 
leeeired,  and  print  to  between  three  and  four  riaible  ; 
make  a  few  triua  and  darelop,  and  you  will  toon  find  out 
the  ri^ht  time.  It  variea  according  to  the  atrength  of  th* 
negative,  and  the  slate  of  dryness  of  the  tiasne,  which  ia 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  study  so  ai  to  rega- 
late  your  tim&    It  requires  patience  to  lean). 

When  printed,  pat  vour  tiasae  in  cold  water,  bat  first 
prepare  a  porcelain  plate  of  polished  glass  the  size,  or  a 
Uttle  larger  than  your  tisane  print;  rub  some  of  the  wax 
aolution  on  the  plate,  then  coat  it  with  plain  collodion, 
which,  when  set,  immerse  in  cold  water  till  the  water  mna 
amoothly  over  the  plate ;  then  take  your  tinne  print 
which  ia  in  the  water  and  lay  it  on  your  collodionised 
plate  «hich  has  water  on  it,  ao  that  yon  can  more  easily 
move  your  print  into  its  right  placa ;  put  it  on  a  flat  table 
or  board,  lay  your  rubber  cloth  on,  and  pasa  the  aqaeegee 
over  it  gently,  which  drives  oS  the  water  and  any  ur- 
bnbbles ;  leave  it  for  ten  or  twelve  minates  nnder  a  flat- 
iron,  or  any  weight,  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  under, 
then  pat  it  in  a  dish  of  pretty  warm  water,  and  when  yon 
see  it  commence  to  torn  black  all  aroond  the  edges,  whiah 
it  does  in  five  or  six  minntea,  or  often  mocb  leaa,  you 
can  take  hold  of  the  paper  by  one  corner,  and  very  gently 
turn  it  back  ;  do  not  let  it  slide,  bat  lift  oarefnlly,  which 
paper  yoa  throw  away.    The  tissue  ia  then  on  your  white 

Krcelain,  and  if  yon  gently  throw  worm  n  ater  with  one 
nd  on  it,  the  picture  will  develop  by  itaeU  beaotifolly 
and  gradually  till  it  ia  folly  ontj  if  too  light,  you  will 
know  you  moat  print  it  more,  or,  if  too  dark,  less.  When 
properly  developed,  pour  a  concentrated  solution  of  alnm 
over  it  to  harden  it,  then  wash  for  a  minute  nnder  a  tap 
of  clean,  cold  water,  and  put  it  in  your  rack  to  dry. 
When  dry,  touch  out  any  spots  with  lead  pencil,  looking 
through  by  transmitted  light  at  the  time  of  working  on  it, 
ao  as  to  get  the  right  tint ;  then  cut  ont  a  piece  of  transfer 
paper  the  size  of  your  print,  put  it  in  a  solution  of  warm 
water,  end  lay  the  alipperv  aide  ou  your  carbon  ttssoe  ; 
pat  the  robber  cloth  on  and  squeegee  aa  yon  did  the  first 
time  to  drire  off  babbles  and  water.  Leave  it  to  dry, 
then  poll  it  off  ;  ^on  cut  and  meant  the  same  aa  the  other 
prinla,  and  bomiah :  pnutiae,  and  hare  patience  till  you 
mooead,  and  joa  wiU  boh^py.    Beadouetn^fLainbort'- 


all  tlje  doUils,  aiiil  are  very  fine  and  transpareiit,  like  pig- 
ment pictures.  On  cloudy  winter  days,  when  it  is  very 
difficult  for  photographers  to  execote  Urge  plate  directly 
on  account  of  long  expoaures,  it  ia  very  eaay  to  make  a 
carte-de-visit«.  I'his  varnished  negative,  which  should 
not  be  too  much  strengthened,  bat  nearly  over-exposed 
and  presenting  full  details,  must  be  copied  by  means  of  the 
■ciopttcon,  in  order  to  leoeive  ■  dispositive  of  it. 


In  a  dark  room,  or  towards  evening,  I  pnt  the  sciop- 
:on  on  a  suitable  long  board  fa),  remove  the  objective 
and  the  slide  of  the  same,  and  fasten  in  front  of  the  con- 
densing lens  {b),  the  negsUve  (collodion  side  in  front), 
and  opposite  the  common  camera  (c),  the  objective  of 
which  must  bo  of  er^oal  height  with  the  condensing  lens  of 
the  aciopticon  ;  diaphragm  down  two-thirds,  and  make  an 
equaJty  large  diaposilive  (behind  the  condenaing  lena,  the 
back-glass  of   the   lantern   must   be   replaced    by  a   fine 
ground -glass,  not  white  opaque-glass)  ;  the  right   expo- 
sure is   Boon  found,   generally  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
seconda.     Thia  Uiapositive   ia  to   be   fixed,  and,   without 
rnishing  it,  to  be  fastened  again  in  place  of  the  negative 
front  of  the   sciupticon ;  after  that  again  prepare,  in 
!  camera,  negatives  of  all  required  sizes.     Plates  of  fifty 
by  sixty  ^ceoCiiuetTes  T  prepare  in  one  to  three  miuules, 
according  to  the  size  of  atop  used  in  the  objective. 
These  nei;atireB  may,  as  you  choose,  be  streogthened, 
ced.  and  afwrwarda  retouched  io  the  common  way.  They 
e  jost  as  fine  as  taken  from  pigment  positires,  and  gtra 
xeltent  copies  on  albumen  paper,   which  can  hardly  be 
distinguiahetl  from  thoae  of  directly  taken  large  negatirea. 
For  takiai,'  the  positives  und  the  eaUrgementa,  the  deve- 
loper ought  to  bo  very  weak ;  in  order  to  get  a  fine 
prucipitate,  the  cocnmon  developer  must  be  dduted  with 
one  or  two  parts  of  water.     For  the   positive  we  hare  to 
look  out  that  the  same  will  be  rich  in  details  and  traospa- 
rent,  and  thid  can  only  be  done  with  the  sciopticon,  which 
is  indiapensable;  we  have  always  the  same  light  to  work 
equally,  and  produce  better  enlarged  negativea  than  by 
ilnyljght ;  for  ne^^adves,  which  must  be  equally  sharp  in 
all  parts,  I  take  the  landscape  lena  of  a  atereoscope  double 
objective,   or   an  Urthoiieope  Voightisnder   No.   1.     For 
half-leugth  picture  the  portrait  ohjeotive  ia  anfflcient. 

In  uo  case  do  I  reject  the  fine  and  beaatiful  pigment 
dia^ioaitivea  ;  but  I  aelire  to  show  those  who  are  not  ao- 
quaiuted  with  the  pigment  proeeaa  how  to  produce  jort 
aa  good  and  fine  negativea  in  this  aeMon,  and  alao  in  th* 
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TUITION  IN  OARBON  PRINTING. 

BsLixviNa  that  carbon  printiDg  will  eYentaally  become 
uniYersal,  and  that  every  portrait  photographer  must  ere 
long  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  from  the  public,  who 
will  assuredly  require  permanent  prints  as  knowledge  on 
the  subject  becomes  popularized,  we  look  with  great  in- 
terest on  all  projects  for  efficiently  teaching  the  process. 
And  although,  as  technical  journalists,  we  aim  to  give  all 
the  imformation  possible  in  relation  to  the  art  we  repre- 
sent, we  feel  no  jealousy  of  any  other  efficient  means  of 
imparting  information.  In  fact,  we  may  say  frankly  that 
whilst  facility  in  carbon  printing  may  be  *'  picked  up " 
solely  by  aid  of  the  informatloii  which  has  appeared  in  our 
columns,  and  03nsid<9rable  experiment,  it  may  be  more 
readily  and  completely  acquired  by  aid  of  tuition  by  a 
competent  teacher,  and  we  are  heartily  glad  that  facilities 
for  obtaining  lessons  are  increasing. 

One  of  the  primary  qualifications  in  a  teacher  is  per- 
Bonal  skill.  A  man  should  himself  be  able  to  proauce 
good  work  before  he  can  teach  another  how  to  produce 
good  work.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  a  comparatively  un- 
skilled man  to  teach,  and,  by  *'  teaching  others,  learn, 
himself,  to  spell!**  But  it  is  natural  that  the  intending 
pupil  should  look  for  some  credentials  of  tha  fitness  of 
nis  tutor.  And  in  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  diploma 
the  evidences  of  practical  skill  in  the  shape  of  good  work, 
afford  the  best  ground  of  confidence  in  the  fitness  and 
capacity  of  the  instructor.  We  have  pleasure  in  calling 
attention  to  the  project  of  giving  lessons  to  photographers 
geneially  of  another  gentleman  of  the  highest  ability,  not 
only  as  a  carbon  worker,  but  as  a  portraitist  generally. 
Mr.  £.  Greaves,  of  Halifax,  is  known  by  his  work  to 
many  photographers.  At  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
held  in  London  nearly  two  years  ago  Mr.  Greaves  exhi- 
bited a  frame  of  portraits  which  were  regarded  by  capable 
artists  as  the  gems  of  the  exhibition.  They  were  in  a 
bad  position,  near  the  floor,  but  were  not  overlooked 
by  those  who  sought  out  neglected  excellence.  Those 
were  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  ability  of  the  portraitist. 
Of  the  carbon  printer  we  can  speak,  from  examination  of 
his  work,  in  the  highest  terms.  Every  one  of  his  prints 
we  have  seen  are  of  the  highest  quality.  It  wiU  be  seen, 
moreover,  from  his  announcement,  that  Mr.  Greaves  has  a 
special  system  and  special  appliances  for  managing  his 
printing  with  the  greatest  certainty,  rapidity,  and 
economy.  And  we  have  pleasure  in  commending  attention 
to  his  project. 

It  also  affords  us  satisfaction  to  call  attention  to  the 
latest  arrangements  of  the  Autotype  Company,  as  an- 
nounced in  our  business  pages.  Arrangements  for  syste- 
matic tuition  are  established  at  Ealing,  and  lessons  are 
«fydlable  to  non-licencees  aud  lioencees  alike.    We  feel 


satisfied  that  no  course  is  so  well  fitted  to  secnre  new 
licencees.  as  affording  them  demonstration  of  the  simplicity, 
certainty,  and  generally  satisfactory  character  of  carbon 
printing.  There  is  another  item  in  the  recent  annoanoe- 
ment  of  the  Company  to  which  we  have  especial  pleasure 
in  calling  attention.  One  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  used  by  the  opponents  of  patents  has  been  the  assertioa 
that  the  existence  of  a  patent  is  repressive  of  improve- 
ment, inasmuch  as,  it  is  alleged,  experimentalists  have  little 
inducement  to  attempt  improvements  when  they  know 
that  all  that  may  be  done  in  this  direction  will  be  abeorbed 
by  the  patentees,  who  will  gain  the  advantage,  instead  of 
the  result  being  reaped  by  the  experimentalist,  or  the 
community  at  large.  The  announcement  to  which  we 
refer  completely  cuts  away  the  ground  for  an  argament 
like  this  in  the  present  instance.  The  Autotype  Company 
have  been  most  praiseworthily  liberal  in  their  genenu 
arrangements,  and  in  the  announcement  we  have  mentioned 
they  perform  a  special  act  of  grace.  They  announce  that 
to  all  photographers  who  have  been  working  their  pro- 
cesses, and  thus  practically  helping  to  solve  the  diffiooltiee 
which  beset  the  early  paths  of  permanent  photography, 
the  Company  will  grant  an  Autotype  licence  on  payment 
of  the  costs  of  stamp  and  registration.  This  is  wise  and 
well :  and  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  have  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  general  progress  of  permanent  printing. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  STUDIO  AGAIN. 

As  many  of  our  readers  know  very  well,  the  electric  light 
has  already  received  application  by  the  photographer,  who 
has  endeavoured,  by  its  aid,  to  make  himself  independent 
of  the  sun.  The  Woodbury  Photo-Relief  Printing  Com- 
pany, M.  Disderi,  and  MM.  Goupil,  of  Paris,  Imve,  in 
turn,  all  employed  the  electric  spark  to  aid  them  in  their 
work ;  but  have  found,  one  after  another,  that  this  mode 
of  illumination  is  at  present  hardly  suited  to  their  purpose. 
It  is  expensive  to  produce  and  to  maintain,  and,  further- 
more, its  capacity  is  exceedingly  limited  compared  to  bright 
sunlight. 

During  the  past  twelvemonth,  rapid  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  electric  illumination  in  Paris,  the 
GiuiL  d  machine,  a  powerful  magneto-electric  apparatus, 
being  used  to  generate  the  light.  The  Chemin  de  Fer  du 
Nord  station  in  Paris,  and  some  large  factories  at  Lyons, 
have  been  lighted  up  with  electricity  by  the  assistance  of 
this  machine,  and  so  promising  have  been  recent  experi- 
ments that  a  much  wider  application  of  this  method  of 
lighting  is  spoken  of.  As  our  Paris  Correspondent,  M. 
lAcan,  has  pointed  out^  there  is  now  more  hope  than  ever 
of  a  universal  employment  of  electricity  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, since  a  simple  mode  has  been  devised  of  generating 
the  light.  According  to  our  correspondent,  M.  Denayrouse 
is  in  possession  of  an  easy  and  certain  method  of  supplying 
electric  illumination,  which  will  revolutionise  all  existent 
apparatus.  A  constant  and  never-failing  source  of  light  ia 
provided,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  little  diffi- 
culty to  its  use  in  everyday  life. 

So  far  as  we  can  understand,  M.  Denayrouse  employs  for 
the  purpose  a  compressed  cake  of  earth,  or  rather  kaolin, 
a  suDstance  well  known  to  photographers.  Running 
through  the  centre  of  this  compressed  mass  is  a  materiu 
(we  are  not  told  what)  which  has  a  high  conducting  power, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  emits  heat  to  such  an  enor- 
mous extent  as  to  raise  the  surrounding  kaolin  to  a  high 
temperature.  The  cake  of  kaohn,  indeed,  becomes  a  bright 
and  glowing  mass,  and  in  this  condition  is,  in  its  turn,  a 
conductor  of  electricity.  So  that  after  the  preparation  of 
the  kaolin  cake,  it  suffices  only  to  passes  an  electric  current 
through  the  centre,  and  maintain  this  current,  in  order  to 
secure  a  constant  light  of  exceeding  brightness. 

Should  this  method  turn  out  to  be  really  feasible,  the 
problem  of  electric  illumination  will  have  been  solved,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  idea  of  the  inventor  should  not 
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be  cun'ed  ont,  wliich  is  to  bRvelunps  of  tbis  nature  in  our 
■treete,  which  wouldthui  be  lighted  with  electricity.  There 
woald  be  littla  trouble,  doubtlesa,  iu  dietribuling  electric 
current!  iu  all  directions,  and  we  nbould  have  s  fa. 
brighter  illuininatioQ  than  the  row«  of  feeble  jellow  gai 

t'ets  now  afford,  llie  lanipa  might  be  placed  at  a  greats 
.eight,  and  ia  tbii  way  their  influence  woald  be  felt  at  i 
greater  distaoce. 

Already  Ibia  new  source  of  electricity  has  attracted  thi 
attention  of  photographers,  aod  Mr.  Vander  Weyde,  wi 
hear,  is  in  treaty  with  the  inventor  respecting  it.  N< 
doubt  an  eaay  and  iaexpenBive  nielbod  of  lighting  the 
studio  with  electricity  woold  readily  be  taken  up  by 
photographers,  for  uot  only  would  it  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  aun  in  winter  time,  but  it  would  enable 
them  also  to  take  portraits  in  the  ereuing  as  well  as  in  the 
morning.  And  this,  in  the  case  of  ladies  wha  desire  to 
be  depicted  in  their  dinner  or  evening  dresses,  is  a  matter  of 
DO  little  importahee.  Photographers,  for  instance,  who 
eonld  secure  portraits  of  ladies,  calling  at  the  studio, 
their  way  to  a  dinner-party  or  the  opera,  would  not  lack 
customers ;  and  it  is  Tery  probable  that  the  electric  light, 
■uitably  applied,  may  be  made  use  of  in  this  aod  other 
direotioaa. 


BICHKOHATE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Blood  Poiaoiisa  by  Awosptioii  o*  :ts  SoLniroii 
TBI  Poais. 


Now  that  the  subject  of  carbon  printing  is  being  so  fully 
discuited,  it  may  be  interesting  to  those  engaged,  or  abnut 
to  engage,  in  the  woib,  to  read  someeiperiencei  in  poisoning 
with  bichromate  of  polOMium  taken  into  the  system  tbn 
the  pores  of  the  skin  by  immeraingtbe  hands  in  its  solo 
It  has  not  only  been  my  misfortune  to  hava  suffered  the 
greatest  agony  for  weeks  together,  barely  escapiog  death, 
but  I  have  bad  the  opportonity  of  carefully  noting  all  the 
effects  of  such  poisoning  upon  others  as  well  si  my  oun 
oonstitotion.  Such  extreme  cases  are,  I  grant,  of  butseldom 
occurrence ;  but  as  all  systems  are  liable  to  the  action  of 
the  poison  to  some  extent,  the  subject  ia  well  worthy  of 
Attention.  The  efTscts  of  the  poison  when  swallowed  aie 
qnite  different  fium  those  of  which  I  am  writing,  and  as 
than)  is  an  aboDdance  of  ioformatioo  upon  the  former 
aubject  in  print,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  blood  poisoning 

The  first  symptoms  of  local  poisoning  are  beat,  itohing, 
And  tingling  upon  the  ends  and  middle  joints  of  the  fingers, 
which,  when  exHmioed,  are  found  to  be  covered  with  small 
irregulac  led  patches,  apou  which  ate  numerous  smalt  eleva- 
tioni  clustered  together.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  so  these 
enlarge  to  the  siie  of  small  beads,  and  are  filled  with  a 
limpid  fluid.  In  a  short  time  these  clusters  mn  into  each 
other,  forming  large  blisters,  whicQ  dry  and  oiack,  causing 
the  moat  acute  pain  and  itching.  At  this  stage  pustules 
begin  to  form  all  orer  the  body,  mainly  down  the  spine,  on 


ftche,  thirst,  fever,  eleeplessnese,  and  loss  of  appetite  and 
jenies.  In  my  own  caijc,  after  the  third  day  I  became 
nearly  blind,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  became  infismed, 
juuning  and  paiu  in  the  ears  and  throat.  Une  csee  came 
to  my  uotice  in  which  the  patient  was  covered  with  large 
latohes  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  baviog  been  eaten 
an  with  strong  acid.  This  patient  lost  his  appetite  com- 
pletely, and  suffered  much  pain  io  the  intestines  and  bladder. 
Ha  lost  cooicionaiieas  every  few  hours,  and  had  to  be  con- 
tinually watched  and  aroused.  When  apparently  insensible, 
be  was  so  dejected  ia  spirits  that  he  endeavoured  several 
times  to  commit  suicide. 

The  effect  of  this  poisoning  npoa  scrofulous  and 
■ypbilitio  petions,  when  it  doss  affect  them,  assumaa  a 
Tsr/  troobleaome  and  dangerviu  foim,  thoogh  itiange  it  ii' 


these  persons  are  not  so  susceptible  as  bealthy  ones.  Th« 
treatment — perhaps  owing  to  the  seldom  occurrence — doet 
not  appear  to  be  well  uaderatood.  I  sought  advice  from 
many  able  phyeicisus  abroad,  but  there  seemed  to  be  nO 
reliable  remedy  but  to  allow  nature  to  lake  her  course,  siding 
the  cure  by  paying  strict  atteotlou  to  diet  and  habits. 
The  followiog  treatment  I  have  found  very  succeasful  in 
every  case  :  — 

Abslaia  from  drinkiug  beer,  spirits,  or  coffee,  and  eat  no 
potatoes,  browD  meat,  lalt  fiah,  or  sugar.  Take  plenty  of 
exercise  and  fresh  air.     Avoid  tobacco. 

Take  one  teaBpooolul  liquor  potasiM  in  a  teacupfol  of 
barley  water  three  times  daily,  before  meala,  for  Bve  or  sis 
days,  artur  which  take  three  times  daily — 

Tinctura  serpentarin...         ...         ...     1  fluid  draohm 


Tim 


opu 


The  parts  ulcerated  and  inflamed  must  be  bathed  fre- 
quently  for  several  days,  with 

Liqnoris  plumbi  subacetatia  diluti...  qaant.  aufl. 
The  above  treatment  is  continued  until  the  sickaess  and 
pain  have  subsided,  and  the  patches  have  lost  the  fluid  they 
contained,  and  begin  to  heal  ;  the  baud,  arms,  Ac.,  are  then 
bound  with  ungueotum  resina,  and  the  following  is  taken 
for  abont  ten  or  twelve  days : — 

Ferri  et  ammon.  citr.  2  fluid  drachms 

Ammonium  bromide  1  onnce 

Potassium  iodide      2  fluid  draohms 

Mist,  camphors         12  ounces 

Take  one  ounce  twice  daily,  and  following  pills,  two  eaeh 
night : 

Extr.  canoab.  ind.  ^  grain  eaoh 

To  make  twenty- four  pills. 
In  myownoasel  foe cd  the  free  use  of  fresh  butter  advan- 
tageous, bat  SB  I  have  never  triad  it  in  other  oases  I  cannot 
reoommend  it. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  by  washing  the  bands  ia 
ammonia  after  sensitising,  or  using  bichromate  in  any  way, 
it  prevents  the  poison  from  entering  the  system,  by  neutral- 
ising the  acid ;  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  and  a  solution 
of  bichromate  rendered  perfectly  alkaline  witl 
poisons   quicker,   if  anytning,  than    an  aoid 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  1  have  not  occupied  so  much 
valuable  ipaoe  to  no  purpose.  Tbis  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  carbon  workers,  and  this  being  ths 
first  mention  I  have  seen  made  of  so  serious  a  drawback  to 
the  use  of  bichromate,  1  hope  my  remarks  may  elioil  lurthel 
information  from  those  who  have  had  experienoa  in  this 
direction. 


THE  CABBON  PROCESS  OF  TO-DAY. 

BT  W.  E.   BATKO. 

That  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  carbon  procau  la 
patent  to  all  who  observe  the  signs  of  the  times.  That 
the  interest  will  bring  about  the  general  adoption  of  this 
method  of  priuting  to  the  exoluaion  of  "silver"  is  not 
certain;  let  those  who  like  cry,  "Carbon  shall  be  king  I" 
Any  disinterested  party  can  plainly  see  each  system 
haa  advantages  peculiarly  ita  own.  Certainly  a  skilful 
silver  printer  can  do  things  no  carbon  printer  can  ap- 
proach, notwithstanding  all  boasting.  It  has  been  well 
and  truly  observed,  that  were  the  same  care  and  akill 
bestowed  upon  silver  printing  that  ia  given  to  carbon, 
many  of  tbs  couiptaints  made  against  the  farmer  would  be 
shown  nujusl.  But  the  world  loves  change :  the  favourite 
of  yesterday,  to-day  is  lad  to  the  guillotine.  A  certain 
photographer  once  wrote : — 

"  When  smiling  fortune  sheds  her  golden  ray. 

All  crowd  around  to  flatter  and  obey; 

But  when  she  hidei  behind  a  cloudy  r'- 

Oar  friends,  our  Qstteren,  and  oi 


Lett! 
oiu  works  shall 


lovers  fly." 
the  epitaph  on  silver  printing:  "Henoefortli 
1  bepermanant,"  uiapoitentf  will  pgMibljr 
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atiliH  them  for  pnrpoaea  fbrei^  to  oar  intentioDi.    Well, 
vail  may  thej  eajoy  auch  VsndalUm ;  it  will  not 

"  — —  rex  thee,  Ifing  nndeigTOiiiid.'' 
Bat  to  the  itor;,  to  th«  story. 

The  pigmented  tiuaea,  u  inoed  to  the  profession,  »U 
•re  more  more  or  leas  fsmi'iar  with.  The  carbon  process 
only  exists  because  of  the  permaiieDcy  it  promises.  Clearly 
tiiis  must  depend  npon  two  things:  first,  the  endarance 
of  the  gelatioe,  rendered  insotahle  by  the  agency  of  light ;  ' 
and,  secondly,  apon  the  permanence  of  the  pigment  im- 
prisoned in  each  gelatinous  film.  That  the  latter  hns 
^ivea  some  peraons  reason  to  donbt  the  lasting  qualities  is 
instanced  by  the  letters  appearing  at  times  in  the  pages 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  onr  art.  Yet  the  clearest 
eridenee  on  this  point  would  only  indicate  an  error  in  the 
soleetion  of  a  pigment,  and  not  a  defect  inherent  in  the 
process.  But  any  proof  given  that  the  insoluble  film 
Lolding  the  pigment  u  liable  to  any  change,  ending  in  dis- 
•olntion  with  what  may  be  termed  o^inary  wear  and 
tear,  would  at  once  stamp  the  process  as  one  brought 
onder  on;  notice  with  false  representations. 

The  sensitiiiDg  of  the  tissue  inroWes  so  many  considera- 
tions that  will  account  for  some  of  the  ragaries  unjustly 
attributed  to  the  manufacture  of  the  mateiul,  that  a  little 
attention  may  not  be  time  misspent 

If  a  piece  of  tissue  be  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of 
water  contained  in  a  tall  glass  vessel  (simply  to  facilitate 
ObaerratioD),  the  familiar  appearance  of  a  solution  of 
jtreater  density  mixing  with  a  leaser  one  will  be  se«n  to 
take  place  when  tbe  compound  gelatine  film  is  in  contact 
with  the  water.      Tbe  same  phenomenon  will  also  take 

CB  if  bichromate  solution  be  substituted  for  the  water. 
•  of  the  sugar  in  the  tissue  is  dissolved  ont,  and  hence 
a  aensitiiing  bath  mnst  rspidly  become  contaminated  with 
organic  matter,  to  the  injury  of  tissue  subsequently  sensi- 
tiiM  therein.  A  reaction,  having  aome  similarity,  takes 
place  when  the  oxalate  of  iron,  used  in  Mr.  Willis's 
platinum  process,  is  either  made  or  exposed  in  daylight— 
tliat  is.  a  decompoeitioo  of  the  sensitizing  agent  is  brought 
about  oefore  exposure  takes  place — in  the  carbon  process, 
a  want  of  purity  in  the  whites  is  the  result ;  in  the  platino- 
^fp«,  stains  all  over  the  sorf ace  of  the  paper  are  produced. 
Another  circumstance,  having  a  close  connection  with  the 
■ensitiiiDg  of  tissne,  mnst  ba  noticed — that  is,  the  variety 
in  gelatine,  as  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
water  different  samples  absorb  in  the  oold.  It  needs  but 
littla  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  to  perceive  that  of 
two  samples  of  tissue,  alike  in  every  respect  save  one,  and 
that  a  difference  in  absorption,  such  would,  were 
it  sensitized  in  the  same  bath,  show  a  eorrea- 
ponding     dissimilarity      in      sensibility ;      and    practice 

Koves  the  reaaoning  correct.  Such  descrepancy  can  also 
brought  about  in  a  much  simpler  way,  and  one  far  more 
likely  to  plagoe  the  practical  photographer.  If  tissue 
nnder  different  hygro metric  conditions  be  immersed  in  the 
■ensitiaiag  bath,  and  kept  therein  until  the  usual  sign  of 
sufficient  immeraion  is  obtained  (viz.,  the  tissue  becomes 
flat),  that  sample  whicb  nreviously  contained  the  most 
moisture  (other  conditions  being  alike)  will  have  the  least 

Soportion  of  bichromate  therein,  and,  hence,  occasion 
mioished  sensitiveness.  Having  seen  tisane  sensitized 
when  "  bone  dry,"  and,  again,  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  de- 
cidedly tacky,  this  last  observation  seems  to  me  not  an 
unnecessary  one. 

To  sum  up.  In  producing  uniformity  in  the  tistne, 
BO  far  as  sensibility  is  concerned,  first  sn  uniform  quality 
of  gelatine  is  required,  which  may  be  left  to  the  manu- 
tacturerj  second,  a  constant  degree  of  moiature  in  the 
tisane;  third,  fresh  solution  each  time  of  sensitizing; 
fourth,  if  tbe  squeegee  be  used  to  remove  part  of  the  sen- 
ntuiog  bstb  from  the  prepared  sheets,  in  order  to  facilitate 
drying,  a  regular  and  constant  pressure  most  be  used. 
Bm»  of  tkaw  pnnstioiu  may  be  thoo^t  too  prwiw ; 


each,  however,  is  welcome  to  his  opinion.  Nodoubt  then 
are  individuals  who  succeed,  no  matter  if  they  work  with 
a  saturated  bichromate  bath,  or  one  having  0001  per  cent. 
I  am  not  ao  fortunate,  but  I  must  follow  the  tuuae  to 
the  finished  print. 

(7o  be  conlinutd.) 


PHOTO-COLLOTYPE  PRINTING. 

BT  If.  T.  H.  VOIOQT." 
NTlTS  the  bichromated  albumen  of  Ubernetter  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  employ  a  first  film  less  thick.     To  arrive  at  thia 
:lt,  there  is  poured  upon  the  plate  a  sufficient  quantity 
kc  .r.i..t;»n    „„A   thi.  i.  j_i.ij  ni»  .  gtove  at  a  tempera- 


uf  the  solution,  and  this  is  dried  oi 
ture  of  15«  to  20" 
peratore,  the  film  easily 


B.  If  you  proceed  to  a  higher  tem- 
tasily  lifts :  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
follow  exactly  tbe  instructions  here  laid  down.  For  the 
same  reason  the  plates  must  not  be  withdrawn  from  the 
stove  until  they  are  quite  dry.  Very  often  tiny  fissnres  are 
produced  in  tbe  first  film,  but  these  are  of  little  importance. 
Once  dry,  the  plates  are  placed  upoa  black  velvet,  and 
Axpoaed  to  light  from  the  back.  During  the  summer  the 
exposure  should  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutea,  or  in 
less  intense  tight  thirty  minutes  or  even  more  are  neoea- 
■ary,  while  in  the  winter  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  ia 
required.  Before  applying  the  second  film,  the  plates  are 
plunged  into  water  warmed  to  40°  to  46°  R.  Herein 
they  are  left  for  some  minutes,  until  the  film  haa 
toftened.  During  their  sojourn  in  the  water  the 
surface  is  rubbea  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  so  as  to  re- 
move any  dust  that  may  have  become  attached. 

The  sottenod  film  ia  rinsed  in  warm  water,  and  then  the 
second  film  is  formed  by  pouring  upon  the  middle  of  the 
plate  the  mixture  given  below,  the  same  being  permitted  to 
ran  successively  toward  each  angle,  to  chaae  away  the 
water  upon  the  plate.  This  second  film  is  dried  by  means 
of  a  stove  heated  to  40"  R. 

SeeoBdJUat. 

Ist^-Oelatine 90  grammes 

Water 720        „ 

2nd.— Isinglass  50 

Water 480        „ 

8rd. — Bichromate  of  potash  ...     15        „ 
Bichromate  of  ammonia    16        „ 

Water 300        „ 

A  new  simplification  has  been  imported  into  photo-collo- 
type printing  by  the  use  of  soluble  glass  (alkalme  silicate), 
which  avoids  tbe  isolation  of  the  first  film,  and  its  washing 
in  warm  water.  The  mixture  for  the  first  film  is  prepared 
by  beating  albumen  into  froth,  and  adding  soluble  glass 
and  water  -,  you  beat  again  and  filter  through  linen.  Here 
are  the  proportions : — 

Albumen         26  grammea 

Water 46        „ 

Bilicateofsoda 6        „ 

The  solution  is  poured  upon  the  plate  like  collodion,  and 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  This  done,  yon  wash  in  a 
bath  of  water,  rinse,  and  finally  ArJ,  after  which  you  oau 
at  once  proceed  to  the  application  of  tbe  second  film. 

Another  way  of  employing  the  alkaline  ailioate  as  a  first 
film  cousists  in  pouring  a  solution  of  soluble  glaw  upon  a 
plate,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  ;  afterwarda  the  silicate  ia 
rendered  insoluble  oy  plunging  it  For  a  minute  or  two  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  The  plate  is  withdrawn, 
washed  carefully  with  pure  water,  and  then  the  application 
of  the  second  film  is  proceeded  with,  which  is  composed 


5  grammes 


of  :- 

Gelatine  

Bichromnte  of  ammonia       ...      2        ,, 

Water 70        „ 

To  avoid  air-bubhies,  the  mixture  mnst  be  poured  with 

msMt. 
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considerable  care,  and  extended  with  foretigbt  upon  the 
film  of  soluble  filaaa.  A  litrtte  wet  brnib  or  a  bit  of 
blotting-paper  nill  Bid  nuiteriallj  in  the  operation. 

The  majoritj  of  the  SMUres  that  are  to  be  ieea  upon  the 
plstea  are  due  to  impurilieg  iii  the  aubstaoces  employej, 
and  eipeoially  to  theiainglaasand  gelatine.  As  th«  former 
vontains  particles  of  ure^te  difficult  of  removal,  it  may  be 
diapenaed  with,  and  all  inconvenienoe  avoidud  hy  emploj- 
ing  only  purified  gelatine.  This  latter  is  rendered  pare 
bj  being  cut  up  into  amall  fragmenta  and  put  into  cold 
water,  the  water  beiog  frequently  renewed,  antilaaolntion 
of  otalate  of  ammonia  ^ono  part  of  salt  in  twenty-fire  of 
water)  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  washinga. 

A  few  dropB  of  ammonia  are  then  added  to  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  the  latter  beaten  to  a  froth.  Tou  eoutinue 
to  beat,  adding  the  gelatine  which  baa  been  disaolved  by 
«  mild  heat,  the  white  of  one  egg  eulScing  for  2'5n  grammea 
of  gelatine.  Then  two  or  three  dropa  of  acetic  acid  are 
•dded.  With  a  glass  rod  the  liquid  is  atirred  until  it 
ia  thoroughly  mixed,  and  it  ii  then  boiled  and  filtered. 
The  viicid  mass  ia  allowed  to  Btand,  during  the  night,  in 
K  dialyser,  in  water,  bo  aa  to  remore  erery  trace  of  acid. 
Finally,  the  gelatine  ia  dried,  in  the  open  air,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  16*  to  18"  B, 

Ai  A  supplement  to  the  proceaaes  which  I  have  juat 
deaoribed,  I  will  detail  the  nuiilas  operandi  modified  by 
myself,  as  also  the  particulars  of  a  drying  box  of  my  own 
invention,  both  of  which  are  to  be  twommended  by  reaaou 
of  their  simple  nature. 

I  employ  a  tilm  of  pure  aolublo  silica,  which  will  only 
keep  good  a  day  or  two.  A  very  alight  thickneaa  autficea 
to  produce  the  adherence  of  the  aeoond  film  with  the 
plata.  To  aeour«  thia,  I  pasa  over  the  surface  slowly  and 
ouiformly — so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  air- 
bobblea — a  broad  and  soft  camel'a  hair  pencil  impreguated 
irith  ioluble  silica.  Thia  ia  applied  to  the  glasa  plate  after 
it  haa  been  ground,  and  the  dim  ia  allowed  to  dry,  By 
operating  in  this  manner  the  white  of  oue  egg  will  suffice 
for  a  large  nnmber  of  plates. 

I  do  not  wash  the  plates  in  water  before  the  following 
treatment;— I  place  upon  a  table  a  line  reasel,  and  give 
the  aame  a  perfectly  horixontal  poiitioa  by  meaoa  of  a 
■orew  trtpoa  and  a  water  level.  The  gelatine  destined  to 
famish  the  second  film  must  neither  contain  sulphur  nor 
Kotd,  gelatine  of  this  aort  being  friable  and  easy  to  remove 
from  the  plate  during  printing.  Neither  must  it  be  partly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  because  it  then  furniihea  inferior 
impressions. 

.Vben  choice  has  been  made  of  a  good  gelatine,  it  ia 
ueceaaary  to  employ  the  andermentionad  method  of  purifi- 
cation : — 140  or  160  grammes  ot  gelatine  are  put  into 
1200  grammes  of  water ;  the  latter  is  changed  several  times 
daring  an  interval  of  several  houm,  having  care  to  replace 
the  quantity  that  ia  removed.  This  treatment  having 
continued  for  sometime,  the  gelatine  is  disiotved  by  mildly 
heating  it ;  the  white  of  an  e^  g,  beaten  to  a  froth,  ia  added, 
and  the  whole  is  well  beaten  np  to  mix  it.  the  vesAel  ia 
then  pot  upon  a  sharp  fire,  and  brought  rapidly  to  the 
boiling  poii'.i,  having  a  care  to  stir  it  up  continually  to 
prevent  the    gelatine   sticking    to    the    bottom    of    the 

As  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  it  is  allowed  to  cool, 
Bnd  is  then  altered  through  a  flannel.  Although  some- 
what grey  to  begin  with,  the  liijuid  soon  becomes  clear  and 
transparent. 

To  GIter  the  gelatine  I  make  use  of  an  appaiatns  which 
permits  me  to  preserve  an  even  temperature  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  operation.  I  have  a  vessel  of  tin  in 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  between  the  walls  of  which  is  in- 
troduced some  warm  water  by  means  of  an  opening  therein. 
A  funnel  Is  put  inside,  and  the  filtering  operation  goes  on. 
The  liqaid  is  thus  surrounded  on  all  aides  with  warm 
ireter.  Theapparatus  ia  set  in  action,  and  you  have  merely 
to  j)laoe  underneath  auitable  Tessels  to  receive  the  filtered 


In  the  next  place  I  prepare  the  following  eolation  : 

Bichromate  of  potaah 20  grammea 

Bichromate  of  ammonii         ...     10        ,, 

Water 300        „ 

This  is  mixed  with  the  gelatine,  which  is  now  ready  for 
the  second -film.  1  pour  upon  a  plate  placed  in  a  perfectly 
horizontal  position  a  aufficient  quantity  of  this  mixture,  and 
Bpri^ad  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  filter  paper.  If  there  i* 
any  tendency  to  escape  at  the  side  the  latter  must  be 
rubbed  with  the  linger.  The  superfluons  liquid  is  then 
permitted  to  escape  into  the  vessel  to  be  employed  later, 
and  the  plato  is  put  into  the  dryiog-boi.  In  order  to 
operate  always  under  the  same  conditiona.  and  avoid  irre- 
gularities in  the  surface,  it  is  well,  eenecially  in  winter,  to 
maintain  an  even  temperature  in  the  laboratory — say  that 
of  18°  Reaumur,  for  example — and  to  arrange  [natters  so 
that  while  it  ia  employed  the  gelatine  ia  maintained  at  a 
temperatare  of  35°  K.,  for  otherwise  it  will  thicken,  aad 
then  it  is  impossible  to  spread  it  evenly. 

In  order  to  keep  the  gelatine  warm,  oae  should  be  made 
of  a  rather  deep  saucepan  in  which  is  placed  an  iron 
support  capable  of  carrying  Che  vessel  containing  the  bichrO' 
mated  gelatine.  Enoagh  water  ia  put  into  the  saucepan 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  gelatine  veasel.  At  the  level  of 
the  water  is  placed  a  bent  thermometer,  wbioh  enables 
one  to  read  off  the  temperature  outside  the  sauoepan. 
The  last  ia  then  covered,  placed  over  a  petroleum  lamp, 
or  a  gas  jet,  and  I  heat  until  the  thermometer  iodicMes 
35'  to  40"  R. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  gelatine  is  often  filled,  after 
filtration,  with  a  quantity  of  air-bubbles  occupying  a  thiok- 
nesa  of  several  centimetres.  Here  ia  one  cause  of  InequaUlir 
in  the  film,  and  for  this  reason  it  ia  welt  to  make  uae  o) 
a  vessel  for  the  gelatine  which  has  a  tube  at  the  lower 
part  (like  tiie  spout  of  a  coffee-pot).  In  this  way  the 
lower  layer  of  gelatine  in  the  vessel  only  ii  employed, 
which  ia  exempt  from  air-babblea. 

[TO  be  conltRu«f.) 


PUOroGRAPHY  IN  THE  TEOPICS. 

BV  M.  PAUL  LEVr." 

Tke  difficulties  which  beset  the  inexperienced  photographer 
in  the  tropics  are  pretty  well  known.  The  chemicaU 
behave  in  a  totally  different  manner  to  what  they  do 
in  Europe,  and  their  reactions  and  results  are  by  no  means 
uniform.  During  my  voyage  to  Nicaragua,  I  have 
gathered  some  experiences,  some  of  which  were  acquired 
previously  in  Mexico  and  upon  tbe  African  coast,  and 
these  I  find  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  M. 
Ramon  de  EUpinola,  a  chemist  and  photographer  of 
Oranado. 

Here  they  are  in  tbe  form  of  notes  : 

Do  not  carry  out  with  you  any  utensils  of  gatta-percha  j 
they  melt.  For  tbe  aenaitiung  bath,  whether  vertical  or 
horizontal,  it  ia  preferable  to  employ  a  vessel  of  glasa 
covered  with  straw  or  rushes,  and  placed  in  a  special  box 
of  wood.  For  other  baths  it  ia  beat  to  have  papier- 
rnach^  varnished.  For  if  gutta-percha  is  to  be  rejected, 
it  is  also  well  to  have  aa  little  glasa  as  possible,  because 
of  the  risk  of  tran  sit  across  the  country. 

Again,  there  should  be  few  glued  articles  amoug  your 
apparatds  ;  this  should  be  screwed  or  dove- tailed  together. 
In  a  warm  climate  the  humidity  and  moisture  separate 
all  glued  surfaces. 

Have  everything  exceptionally  stout  and  solid,  so  aa  to 
resist  sudden  shocks.  Have  the  feet  of  instruments  fur- 
nished with  a  framework  or  bag  of  stout  canvas,  to  be 
suspended  underneath  the  apparatus  full  of  stones,  ao  aa 
to  steady  it  in  a  gale  of  wind.  If  a  daik-tenC  or  closet 
form  part  of  the  apparatus,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  not 
to  place  the  same  in  full  sunlight,  as  it  ia  then  impossible 
to  work  therein ;  nevertheless,  by  making  the  covenog  very 
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Hiick,  &  double  thiekneaB  of  blftck  inride,  with  a  cover  of 
■biDiuK  white,  •  lerTEceable  tent  ma;'  be  aecarsd.  Oa 
the  African  coaat,  I  had  a  stracture  made  of  denae  foliage, 
under  which  I  erected  a  tent  of  ordinary  construction. 

It  miut  be  remembered  that  a  ray  of  light  penetrating 
tbe  dark  room  doei  far  more  miichief  hero  than  under 
ordinary  circumataacea. 

Yon  must  noTer  operate  between  the  hours  of  eleren 
and  two.  The  pioturea  obtained  during  thia  interval 
are  deteatable  i  the  rays  of  light  are  too  vertical,  and  the 
whitei  too  glariug. 

Aa  few  objects  a*  poetible  should  be  of  iron,  beeanae  of 
their  extreme  liability  to  mat;  everfthing  ahonld  be  of 
oopper,  braaa,  or  galvaniied  iron. 

I>onblet  lenses  for  portraits  or  lenses  should  be  rejected. 
Ton  should  have  a  simple  lens  for  landscapes,  or  another 
Wparate  one  for  portraibi  or  groapa,  If  thought  necessary. 
In  photography  applied  to  topography,  or  large  work,  it 
moat  be  ooroe  in  mind  that  a  lens  giving  straight  lines 
mnat  be  euploved. 

Very  amali  diaphragma  mnat  be  used  eren  when  the  ex- 
poanre  has  to  be  prolonged;  there  is  always  too  much 
light,  not  enough  repose,  lack  of  Bbarpnesa  in  the  onUines, 
ud  absence  of  detail. 

The  waxed  paper  prooesa  gives  goodreanlta,  and  may  be 
conveniently  employed  with  the  portable  dark  slide  of 
Marion  ;  but  the  exposure — already  a  long  one  in  Europe 
— required  is  more  lengthy  still  here,  where  very  small 
diaphragms  most  be  employed. 

Tlie  dry  collodion  process  has  given  me  but  very  so-so  i 
nanlts  in  the  tropica.  This  may  be  by  reason  of  inezpe-  I 
rienoe  on  mj  part.  It  must  be  remembered  that  neither  i 
gtMMB  nor  dumonds  to  cut  it  are  to  be  bad  under  moat 

Ai  regards  the  collodion,  I  would  remind  the  reader  that 
tho  heat  baa  a  very  energetic  action  upon  the  ether.  After 
nuDy  trials  I  at  last  decided  the  following  laodiu  operandi 
to  be  best.  I  received  my  collodion  from  Europe  with  the 
iodiser  separate.  I  employed  the  bromide  and  iodide  of 
eadmiam,  the  iodide  of  ammooium,  and  that  of  potasainm. 
Aa  the  solntion  is  always  of  a  capricioua  nature,  according 
to  the  slate  of  the  atmosphere,  the  electric  tension,  pres- 
■nre,  temperature,  tec,  I  divide  it  into  a  series  of  num- 
bered bottlea,  into  which  I  put  the  bromide  and  iodide 
■Itvmatelj  in  exoeaa,  so  as  to  be  able  to  emply  the  one  or 
the  other  as  I  may  desire.  In  thia  way  I  osn  control,  to  a 
MrtAin  extent,  the  time  of  pose  according  aa  t  have  a  por- 
tent or  landscape  to  take.  I  have  two  graduated  vessels, 
or  eoUodion  pouren,  into  which,  at  the  moment  of  collo- 
dionising  a  plate,  I  introduce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
normal  collodion,  and  mix  with  it  a  suitable  doae  of' the 
iodiser;  I  atir  with  a  glass  rod,  allow  the  liquid  to  stand 
for  a  moment,  and  then  coat  my  plate. 

Too  must  not  prepare  your  own  pyroxilin  in  the  tropics ; 
let  it  come  to  you  from  Europe,  and  send  your  order  a  long 
time  in  advance,  for  such  goods  are  very  slow  iu  transit. 
So  not  send  your  albomenued  paper  with  chemicals,  nor 
liqnids  with  solids.  It  is  well  to  divide  one's  packages 
into  small  parcels  or  boxes,  so  aa  to  be  carried  by  mules, 
the  boxes  being  long  rather  than  high  or  wide,  and  not  i 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds  each,  twice  this  amount 
bein^  the  burden  of  one  mute.  Everything  should  be  in 
duplicate. 

For  the  senaitiung  bath  employ  recrystallized  nitrate  of 
^ver  as  pure  as  rosaible ;  for  sensitixing  paper,  the 
Wdinary  nitrate  will  do.  i 

Always  cover  up  your  baths  when  in  use.  Prom  the 
tiny  moths  who  come  flying  around  your  light,  to  the  bats 
w^ohave  the  weakness  of  misbehaving  themselves  in  the 

J^^UL's    '"'*'*'"'"  """"^y  "■'■^s""  "i°" 

Th'^'Z^'^  ™'lt\'li''™™?'y  '"'  <"^P^07^  when  possible. 
iL™.!*^,  ^  '"«''  P*wpi»tionto  beai«dwith 
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tnrban,  for  a  drop  of  perspiratiOD  falling  upon  a  plate  or 
into  the  bath  must  injure  the'n. 

Develop  with  iron,  and  intensify  with  pyrogallio  acid; 
fix  with  hyposulphate  of  soda,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
cyanide. 

The  cliche  should  be  carefnlly  varnished,  and  very 
promptly,  for  the  Alms  are  very  liable  to  split.  The  ferro* 
prassiate  paper  of  Marion  may  be  frequently  eo^ployed, 
and  is  economical.  Waxed  albumenixed  paper  is  soon 
destroyed.  Paper  should  be  received  frequently  in  smaD 
sanisters  surrounded  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

As  to  distilled  water,  that  is  a  grave  question.  There  is 
none  to  be  had.  The  photographer  should  carry  a  small 
still  for  [baking  his  dipping  bath,  atany  rate.  Rain-water 
is  iu  general  uae,  which  is  saved  for  the  dry  season;  it  is 
'  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  to  precipitate  any  aalta  in 
'  SDspension,  and  is  then  filtered.  But  the  result  is  always 
I  unsatisfactory,  for,  take  whatever  precautions  you  may, 
the  water  always  contains  some  organic  matter  and  noxious 
gaa,  which  have  an  injurious  influence. 


At  varions  times  and  in  various  journals  have  been 
published  Tery  full  descriptions  of  bow  to  obtain  flrst- 
clsss  ealargements  from  negatives  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist.  For  this  the  fraternity  ought  to  be  very 
thankful.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  process  of  first 
obtaining  a  glass  positive,  and  then  from  that  a  nega- 
tive, that  I  am  now  to  deal,  but  with  such  cases  as  cannot 
by  any  means  come  under  such  a  process.  Having  within 
the  last  three  years  made  thousands  of  enlargements,  and 
having  had,  in  nearly  every  cose,  to  work  from  some  old 
picture — frequently  one  much  faded,  sometimes  all  covered 
with  scratches,  but  oftener  dim  and  dirty — I  have  fuund 
that  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  much  skill,  and  great  care 
are  required  to  produce,  from  such  a  picture,  a  pleasing 
enlargement ;  nor  will  I  say  that  it  can  alwaya  be  done, 
since  frequently  the  artist  baa  but  the  veriest  shadow  of  a 
picture  to  work  from. 

Of  course,  a  suitable  lens,  copying-box.  cones  of  various 
lengths,  and  copying  board  are  required.  Use  any  good 
quarter-tube  supplied  with  central  stops.  A  small  atop 
will  be  needed  in  copying  groopa  and  large  heada.  Place 
your  board  in  good  strong  light  (I  prefer  auulight — direct, 
if  it  can  be  had,  without  even  glass  between) ;  sensitive  a 
plate  the  aise  of  the  negative  desired,  and  remember  that 
—  this  operation  an  old  red,  but  good,  structureless 
lodion  u  by  far  the  best.    Fix  the  picture  to  the  board. 
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focus,  and  expose  plate  precisely  aa  you  would  for  a 
picture,  except  that  you  will  find  it  more  eonveuient  to 
copy  the  picture  head-down,  as  you  can  focus  more  easily, 
and,  1  apprehend,  more  accurately.  The  matter  of  expo- 
sure is  tue  vital  one  in  copying.  An  over-exposure  will 
Batten  the  copy,  and  so  spoil  it ;  an  under-exposure  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  dettul.  The  shortest  exposure 
which  will  faithfully  tender  the  detail  will  be  the  best. 
In  life-work  redevelopment  or  intensification  should  be  the 
exception ;  but  in  copying  it  is  imperatively  required  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  ;  and  It  certainly  requires  good  judge 
ment  to  decide  when  the  operation  ia  complete. 

After  development,  wash  well,  and  strengthen  with  pyro. 
and  silver.  If  you  fail  to  obtain  sufficient  intensity,  wash 
well  and  fix ;  then  wash  again,  and  again  apply  the  pyro. 
If  you  had  not  sufficiently  washed  your  plate  after  fixing, 
you  will  have  ugly-looking  markings.  Do  not  be  alarmed, 
however.  Wash  well  again,  and  now  Bow  the  plate  with 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate), 
when  the  markings  will  b^n  at  once  to  grow  faiotec,  and 
the  process  of  intensilication  will  go  rapidly  on.  With 
the  bichloride  solution  yon  may  carry  on  the  intensifloa* 
lion,  if  desired,  until  ths  plate  becomes  white  sgain,  and 
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tben,  ff  Htill  weak,  you  maj  wash  wull  and  Hon  with  a 
■olution  of  water  to  which  a  little  water  am.  Iiin  been 
Added,  when  tbe  plate  will  agnin  become  black  and  Ben'mi 
degreei  more  intenae.  Itetoueh  your  nefiative  as  carefully 
U  possible,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  if  a  thing  ia  worth 
frell  doing,  now  is  the  time. 

Bad  backgronnds  may  be  blocked  out  Tory  esaily  as 
follawsr  —  Paate  any  waste  piece  of  old  ailvered  paper  or 
other  non-actinic  paper  over  aa  much  of  the  background 
U  pouible,  and  not  iu  contact  with  the  Sgure  ;  then 
with  a  brush  and  some  of  Gihon's  opaque,  work  up  to 
the  margin;  with  a  st^jady  hand  and  perseverance  yon 
Will  succeed  finally.  To  print  in  a  weak  background,  and 
g-ive  strength,  solidity,  and  HmootbneBs,  lay  tbe  print  on 
&  clean  glaaa,  and  tben  lay  both  into  the  printing  frame, 
and  with  Gihon's  opaque  cover  the  image  carefully  to  the 
edges  and  all  over  ita  aurface,  learing  the   portioua  to  be 

Erinted  in  clear  glass  j  the  thickDeaaof  the  glaaa  will  then, 
etween  the  opaque  and  the  image,  print  in  the  shade, 
md  tbia  will  prevent  any  abarp  lioefl.  tf  you  do  your 
work  well,  you  can  scarcely  fail  of  Bucceaa. 


PHOTO  MAGIC  LANTERS  SLIDES. 
At  a  tneeling  of  the  Fhotogra^hic  Station  of  tbt 
American  Institute,  during  a  discusKion  on  (he  above  lub- 
Jeot.  Mr.  Roche  said  that,  for  lantern  alidei,  emulsion  platee 
gave  the  SneaC  films,  good  bath  plates  next,  and  carbon  last ; 
that  silver  pictures  for  traaspareucie^  gave  brilliancy  and 
more  contrast,  and  that  many  of  the  pictures  exhibited  were 
nnder-eipoifld  and  ovur-developed,  thus  giving  too  great  a 
oontrast,  and  lacking  in  detail.  Pictures  for  the  lantern 
should  be  full  of  detail,  soft,  and  brilliant.  Anythint;  ap- 
proaching a  vail  or  fug  over  the  picture  Is  fatal.  The  high 
lights  should  be  almost  clear  glaxa.  Tbe  opinions  nf  the 
other  members  coincided  with  ttie  remarks  by  Ur,  Kocbe. 

Mr.  Newton,  tbt-  Pienidenl,  remarko.l  that  he  pruiuined  it 
was  not  generally  known,  even  by  emuUion  workers,  what 
an  increase  of  Beaxitiveuess  to  the  action  of  light  was  pro- 
duced on  an  ainulaion  plate  by  the  application  of  tha  alka- 
line development.  In  this  respect  it  differed  entirely  from 
the  action  of  an  acid  iron  devnioput  un  an  uidiuary  bath 
plate:  whereas  the  iron  developi  r  on  an  ordinary  plate 
nearly  deetroya  its  sannitivuneea  to  the  action  of  light,  the 
effect  of  an  alkaline  drveloparof  an  emulsion  plate  increase* 
ita MLieitiveueas  at  least  a  b'lndredfold.  He  aluostat'-d  that 
be  had  fogged  an  emalsion  plate  during  development  with 
the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  turned  loir  and  proteutocl  with 
manilla  wrapping  paper.  This  was  occanioned  by  simply 
bolding  it  a  little  too  near  tbe  light  to  determine  the  stage 
of  development.  The  fog  commeooed  nearest  the  light, 
aod  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  itc  distance  from  it.  In  tbe 
centre  of  the  iilate,  beneath  tbe  rubber  of  the  pnuumilia 
holder  by  which  it  wa^  held,  and  where  it  was  entirely  pro- 
t«cted  from  tbe  action  of  tight  on  the  back,  it  was  wholly 
free  Troa  fog,  and  remained  perfectly  clear.  By  exercising 
laore  oato,  in  roiooting  the  lamp  to  a  gcuate;  dislanee  and 
protecting  it  with  more  Ibicknesti  of  paper,  he  met  with  no 
fnilher  difficulty.  Ho  gave  it  as  bis  opinion  that  much  of 
the  trouble  experienced  by  those  trying  emulsions  arose  from 
developing  in  too  strong  a  light. 

Mi.  Roche  stated  that,  iu  working  some  good  emulsion, 
the  plate  during  deveiopmpQt  fogged.  He  therefore  stopped 
OQt  all  light  possible  to  tha  dark  room,  and  then  tbe  plates 
developed  clean  and  peilcctly  free  from  fog,  coafirming  the 
nmarks  of  the  President  on  that  aubject.— ^'ei«iif  i/c  AmericaJi 


$taiuinap  at  ^atietiis. 

GlIHOOW   FHOTOQBArBIO   AslODUTIOH. 

Tbi  meeting  of  this   Associitioo   held  on   Thuniday,  the  lOlh 
inst.,  at  tbt  ADder«onian  UniverEity, — Mr,  Josh  Stuaiit,  Presi- 
dent, in  theehair,— was  a  "popular  "one  for  meinbera  and  Iriends. 
Dr.  JOBH  Nkxu.  gave  a  dcKriptive  lecture  on  Aberdeen  and  its 


surronndings,  the  pietorei  being  by  Messn,  O.  W.  Wilsoa  and 

Co.  The  series  was  a  Urge  one,  and  every  pietnre  wm  a  subject 
posseaiing  interest.  The  lanterns  were  supplied  aad  managed  by 
Messrs.  Mssoq  and  Co,,  and  the  light  wsa  clear  and  steady. 

Aftor  votes  of  thanks  to  tbe  Lecturer  and  to  the  Chairman  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

At  a  meeting  at  the  recently  appointed  Carbon  Oommittae,  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to   send   the   following  lettar  to   the 
Brutol  Amateur  Photographic  Association  : — 
Mr.  H.  A.  H.  DANtBL,  Haa.  Sec. 

DiAB  3[a, — Hud  jour  Auociatioa  resolved  that  applioatfoa 

b^!  opaiiied  by  ihE^m,  thiLi  would  huvs  been  simple,  and  no  one  ooold 
bJive  h«d  tbe  least  objection;  but  the  reatoni  you  b>v*  given,  and 
whLoh  form  psrt  ot  the  re»lution,  were  in  no  way  wsmnted,  and  are 

0  desire  to  dlatorb 

mi  that  they  ■hoald  unke  sacrillos 
the  publio  eood.      We  do  not  objsat  to  I 
„     I  full  course,  and  those  iuterestod  getting  tha  foil 
PBUput  from  foarteaa  yean'  rights  or  monopoly  ;  onr  objeot  is  to  try 
lo  prevent  undue  eiteoiion. 

Yuu  say  thst  "  under  exitting  putents  good  snd  reliable  lisiae  is 
msnafactured. "  Wobave  no  need  to  answer  thi>  further  than  to  say 
that  Ihers  are,  and  have  been,  mnoy  oooiplaioM  by  Iha  users  re- 
ipeoting  the  quality  and  irregnlnritias  ot  the  ti'-mae. 

"  Non-reoBBsl  would  cbirfly  aSecl  professioaal  phatorraphan, 
and  wDold  not  mcraase  the  iDiipe  furfreeh  diwuveriei."  We  think 
it  would  aSeot  si!  equiUy  in  proportion  to  their  iaiareiU  and  their 

Emoliceof  the  art,  oicopt  thst  acn.ileuts  do  not  poyeo  much  forthair 
cence ;  and  if  it  bo  aoialears  wtio  make  all  tha  diicoveries  it  will 
O'-rtaluly  hamper  tham,  beoaiue  they  cannot  do  any thin^;  which  may 
not  be  questiQiied. 

"It  ia  generally  admitted  as  inconlrovertibls  that  few,  if  any, 
t  importance  liava  emanutad  Irom  Iha  profoiaional  oom- 
■      ■     ■  e,oloourHtheracaO 


inniog 


•t  balie< 

photogrophic  any  mure  than  lo  any  other  protoaaion.  We  heliera 
tliat  indu^itrv,  brains,  and  gsnioi  ovamome  what  are  called  inau- 
pernbls  dlfBcaltiaa. 

The  itcsm-engine  was  not  discovered  by  a  profeasional,  nsithar 
wsa  steam  navigation  or  railway  loooiootiou.  Sir  Williaui  Thomaon 
ia  nut  a  profaMioDik)  electrician;  Ark w right  Wii*  not  a  prufeaaional 
spinner;  Dr.  Liviogetme  was  not  a  prufeesional  uiiaaionary; 
Daguarre  waa  not  a  profeaiiontl  pholograpner,  nor  Foa  Talbot,  nor 
Amher.  nur  Swan,  nor  JohosoB,  and  wa  auppoaa  thai  even  Lambert 
uaonot  claim  that  dnignaliiin  ;  yet  were  they  cot  all  really  oiofea- 
aiooals  F  We  Uiiok  tliey  were,  and  oUim  ihsl  they  haio  all  been  as 
muoh  profewionala  a>  any  others  who  can  bo  thus  deBignstad. 

Our  Couimltlee  have  given  ins  tractions  that  thia  answer  should  ba 
forwarded  tii  your  Association,  tn  whioh  we,  at  tha  aame  limp,  desire 
to  show  all  respeot,  and  to  piesaut  onr  good  wiahaa. — I  remain,  dear 
air,  your  reapeotfully.  Aacuii.  RoxaUTSOM,  Hbii.  Me. 

Glaai/iia;  April   16, 1877. 

LtVKRPOOL  AjdlTKUB   pHOTOOBiFBlO  ASSOCUTION, 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thnrsday 
evening,  the  2(lth  nit.,  at  the  Free  Library,  WQlLim  Brown  Street, 
tha  Bev.  H.  J.  Paluek,  president,  in  the  chsir. 

The  minntes  o[  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed, 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  PottiT  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  H.  UooLaBAVE  exhibited  some  negatives  taken  by 
Bolton'B  washed  emulsion,  on  plates  one  and  two  years  old, 
rhowing  DO  deterioration ;  also  a  gelatine  plate  prepared  by 
King's  formula. 

The  Skgretabv  said  he  had  written  lo  Mr.  L.  Wamerke,  who 
had  kindly  sent  him  some  specimens  of  his  tissue  negatives. 
These  be  wonlj  pass  round,  and  they  would  see  what  excellent 
results  Mr.  Wamerke  was  able  to  secure  with  hia  tissue.  One  or 
two,  thoj  would  see,  were  of  greater  softness.  These  were  on  ■ 
Dew  kind  of  tissue,  which  wonld  shortly  be  in  the  market,  and 
which  WS4  quite  transparent  without  any  application  of  collodion, 
as  waj  previoosly  necessary,  One  of  the  negatives  had  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  taken  from  the  Undscape  direct ;  but 
it  was  merely  a  negative  obtained  by  printmg  by  superposition 
from  a  positive  print  obtained  at  a  shop,  and  expo^  l<J  gas-hght 
innte,  the  long  exposure  overcoming  the  differeoce  of 

,n  the  paper  print,     Mr.  Wamerke  said  he  rarely  now 

heard  of  failures  in  development,  but  if  such  happened  it  was 
uvaiiablr  due  to  bad  chemicals.  Sometimes  failnres  occurred 
D  the  inabdity  to  remove  the  tilm  from  tbe  supporting  paper, 
rhe  canse  was  either  that  the  tissue  was  not  dried  first,  or  that 
rubbing  the  back  of  the  negative  with  turpentine  had  been 
omiltel    Bome  failures  werecaused  by  not  thoroughly  fixing  the 
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'^gatire,  and  this  eonld  be  sToided  bj  fixing  in  the  light,  as  the 
''Mitake  could  be  then  seen  at  once.  If  tne  negative  showed  a 
want  of  brilliancj,  the  remedy  was  to  begin  the  development  bj 
using  at  first  a  rerj  small  qnantitj  of  pyrogallie  acid,  and 
increasing  it  when  necessaij. 

A  hearty  rote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Wamerke  for  his 
kindness  m  allvowing  the  membws  the  pleasnre  of  inspecting  his 
excellent  negatives. 

Mr.  J.  A.  F0RRB8T  then  introdaced  to  the  meeting  Mr.  J. 
Valentine,  of  Dundee,  who  met  with  a  most  heartj  reception. 
He  (Mr.  Forrest)  handed  round  a  series  of  pictures  taken  bj 
Mr.  valentine  for  the  use  of  artists,  Mr.  Valentine  giving  an 
interesting  description  of  his  method  of  working  and  producing 
them. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association 
in  reference  to  the  question  of  carbon  patents.  It  was  considered, 
however,  that  the  Association  could  not  take  anj  action  in  the 
matter. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  then  read  a  paper,  **  Comparative  Experiments 
with  various  Dry  Plates  (see  page  205).  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated with  a  number  of  negatives  and  prints  taken  by  the  various 
processes. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his  paper,  and 
flome  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  FoBRBST,  in  reference  to  the  long  development  of 
collodio-albumen  plates,  recommended  that  a  number  of  plates 
should  be  placed  to  soak  in  the  pyrogallic  developer  for  some 
time ;  they  could  then  be  more  rapidlv  developed,  uswg  one  dish 
for  the  silver  in  which  to  finish  the  plates  singly. 

It  was  decided  to  have  an  excursion  to  Shrewsbury,  Haugh- 
mond  Abbe^,  &&,  on  Wednesday,  the  I6th  instant. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Sdk  in  tit  SUniio. 

IfHOTOOiuPHio  Soomr  of  Gbbat  BBirAixr.*— The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  May  8tb, 
at  6a,  Pall  Mall,  Bast  (the  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  being  on  view),  when  the  discus- 
■ion  on  the  "  Nitrate  Silver  Bath,"  introduced  by  Mr.  John 
Spiller,  F.C.S.,  will  be  resumed.  Also  a  paper  will  be  read  by 
Cfaptain  Abnev,  R.E.,  F.B.S. 

Allbobd  Maonbto-Photoobapht. — Mr.  William  Brooks 
has  r«»cently  communicated  to  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  some  astonishing  statements  (which  we  find  in  both 
the  Photoobaphio  Nbws  and  the  British  Journal)  regarding 
impressions  which  he  claims  to  have  obtained  in  a  8ensiti?e 
plate  exposed,  in  total  darkness,  to  the  inflaenee  of  a  magnet — 
■aid  impressions  being  analogons  to  those  dns  to  light.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  investigator  has  overlooked  conditions 
m  his  experiments  which  would  give  another  and  more  likely 
oanse  for  his  results ;  and  oertainly  no  one  will  accept  the  latter 
according  to  his  interpretation,  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  the 
most  convincing  and  conclusive  nature.  Mr.  Brooks  places  a 
horseshoe  magnet,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  poles  npper- 
moet,  in  a  dark  box.  0?er  the  poles,  and  aboot  threeeightlu  of 
an  inch  distant,  he  suspends  a  card,  blackened  with  Indian  ink 
on  both  sides,  and  pierced  with  certain  letters  and  geometrical 
figures.  One-eighth  inch  above  the  card  he  places  his  sensi- 
tiaed  plate,  so  that  the  latter  is  thus  half  an  iooh  distant  from 
the  magnet  The  exposure  Issts  from  three  to  fifteen  minutes, 
after  which  the  plate  is  removed  and  developed.  Where  the 
perforated  parts  of  the  card  have  not  intercepted  the  magnetic 
murOf  or  influence,  or  mode  of  motion,  or  vibration  (the  reader 
may  ehooee  his  own  terms),  sometimes  a  negative  and  some- 
timee  a  positive  image  is  developed,  as  if  ordinary  daylight  had 
had  access  to  the  plate.  It  will  doubtless  astonish  many  to 
find  that  a  card  is  capable  of  intercepting  magnetism,  as  it  is 
enrrentlv  believed  that  that  natural  force  acts  throngli  idl  in- 
terposed bodies — as  would-be  inventora  of  ma^etic  cut-offs 
have  discovered  to  their  confusion.  But  this  u  not  ordinary 
magnetism— it  is  «tfr« — od^ihe  imponderable  agent  whicb 
Beichenbach  conceived,  and  sappoeed  to  emanate  from  most 
■ubstances,  and  to  affect  people  as  well  as  sensitive  plates. 
Mr.  Brooks  wisely  offers  no  opinion  on  the  matter ;  but  not 
eontent  with  the  remarkable  statements  already  made,  he  adds 
that  upon  his  plate  appeared  a  portion  of  a  word,  which  was 
not  in  perloiated  letten  oa  hit  oaid  ■oraan.     AfUr  ezaminiDg 


the  latter  with  g^at  care,  he  discovered  that  the  word  waa 
printed  on  the  card,  but  was  illegible  except  when  the  card 
was  held  at  an  angle,  and  then  only  very  faintly,  being  tbicklj 
covered  with  Indian  ink.  This  spoils  a  good  story  by  making 
it  too  strong.  If  the  card  intercepted  the  magnetic  aura  to 
that  the  same  could  only  act  through  the  perforations  in  the 
first  case,  how  could  the  name  influence,  acting  on  another  part 
of  the  card  at  the  same  time,  go  through  that  card  where  the 
printed  letters  were  impressed  ?  And  why  did  it  not  reproduea 
all  the  printing  on  the  card  instead  of  selecting  a  portion  of  a 
word?  There  is  a  mysterious  discrepancy  about  it  all,  wbieh 
makes  ns  think  that  Mr.  Brooks  is  a  '^medium.*'— 6'ffi#fi^i;Cs 
American, 


^a  9f(mt%jiatttttttU, 

F.  M.  Y. — So  far  as  our  experience  and  observation  go,  aaj 
process  of  intensifioation  which  secures  opacity  by  puing  up 
material  on  the  imag^  is  uusuited  for  reproduction  of  fine  line 
work.  We  prefer  methods  which  secure  opacity  by  colour  rather 
than  by  thickness  of  deposit.  A  bnlliant  intense  image  as  possible 
should  be  obtained  by  the  first  development ;    then  allow  the 

Slate  to  dry ;  next  run  an  edging  of  varnish  round  to  prevent  tha 
Im  lifting ;  moisten  and  apply  a  five-grain  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  until  a  uniform  grey  tint  is  produced ;  wash,  and  then 
apply  a  one-grain  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  until  a  graeniah 
drab  tint  is  produced,  which  is  very  adiacticio.  Or  a  wcMk  eola- 
tion of  old,  used,  hypo  fixing  solution  may  be  employed  instead  of 
the  iodide,  and  this  will  give  a  black  image.  The  advantage  of 
drying  first  is  that  the  film  and  image  are  in  a  less  spongy  ooa- 
ditioB,  and,  therefore,  the  intensifjring  is  less  apt  to  spread  and 
dog  tlie  fine  lines.  The  use  of  a  sulphide  for  intensifying  is  also 
goSd  as  securing  density  by  colour  rather  than  thickness.  But 
you  must  remember  that  in  making  a  reduced  copy  of  a  subjeet  in 
line  there  comes  a  practical  limit  to  tiie  possibility  of  keeping  flaa 
lines  clear  and  open. 
B.  L.  O.  —It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  toning  bath  which  may  be 
used  at  once.  We  frequently  do  so.  We  generallv  keep  chloride 
of  sold  in  alcoholic  solution ;   making  it  by  breaking  a  fifteen- 

5 ram  tube  into  a  two-ounce  bottle,  adding  to  the  gold  salt  fliteea 
raohms  of  alcohol.  To  make  a  toning  bath  for  working  at  onoe^ 
we  take  a  drachm  of  the  gold  solution,  and  mix  it  with  a  little 
prepared  chalk  into  the  consistency  of  cream.  To  this  we  add  five 
or  six  ounces  of  hot  water,  at  about  160^  Fah.  A«  soon  as  ^tm 
solution  is  cool,  it  is  fit  to  u^  and  generallv  tones  satisfiftctorilir. 
The  sulphocyani'ie  of  gold  toning  bath  is  also  ready  as  soon  as  it 
is  made.  2.  Quick  washing  in  many  changes  of  water  is  better 
than  long  soaking. 

B.D.— As  a  rule,  pyroxvline  which  gives  a  large  undissolvei  residoe 
on  placing  in  ether  and  alcohol  is  bad,  and  is  always  inconvenient 
and  wasteful. 

O.  O.— Registration  at  Stationers'  Hall  does  not  oonfSBr  copyright : 
it  is  merely  a  record  of  existing  copyrirht,  which  is  necessary  beCrae 
an  action  for  infringement  can  take  place. 

ENauiBBB.— Your  question  as  to  **  what  salts  of  potassium  are  used 
for  enlarging"  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  for  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Salts  of  platinum  are  not  used  for  enlarging  purposes. 
They  are  used  in  various  toning  and  printing  operations ;  out  it 
depends  upon  what  method  you  are  working  as  to  which  salts  are 
used.  It  is  probable  that  you  are  thinking  of  Willis's  process, 
which  is  patented,  and  can  only  be  used  by  permission  of  the 
patentee.  You  will  find  all  details  in  the  specification,  and  should 
you  wish  to  work  the  process,  you  will  be  able  to  obtiUn  the 
materials  of  the  patentee,  or  his  agents,  the  Albion  Albumenizing 
Company. 

H.  T.— It  is  better  to  use  hydrochloric  acid  than  salt,  as  a  solution 
of  the  latter  will  hold  a  little  chloride  of  silver  m  solution.  If  too 
much  Writer  is  used  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  chloride  to  deposit. 
Add  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  give  it  time.  2.  Adl  the  hypo  nega. 
tive  fixing  bath  to  the  print  fixing  bath,  and  throw  the  suver  as  a 
sulphide  with  liver  of  sulphur ;  or,  as  a  metal,  with  dean  pieces 
of  sine.  3.  The  intensifying  solutions  may  be  added  to  the  hypo 
solutions.  4.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  say  what  prices  should  he. 
But  we  may  say  unhesitatingly  that  we  do  not  think  Is.  6d.  each  tar 
12  by  10  prints,  including  taking  five  negatives,  and  taking 
journeys,  was  too  much,  or  indeed  sufficient.  Where  joumeya  are 
undertaken  to  produce  negatives,  it  is  wise,  as  a  rule,  to  make  a 
specific  charge  for  this,  and  then  charge  a  legitimate  price  for  the 
prints. 

Davb.— A  negative  after  fixing,  wasning,  and  drying,  may  be 
intensified  in  various  ways.  Tou  will  find  one  method  with 
mercury  and  iodide  described  above,  or  the  method  above  described 
may  be  followed  by  hydro- sulphate  of  emmonia. 

O.  M.— Full  details  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photorraphic  Society 
will  appear  in  due  time.    None  are  definitely  fixed  yet. 

Sevsial  UoffieqpondsBta  ia  oar  asoit. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 
PHOTooBAPniBs  MS  Grand  Scigniur— M.  Rbiieli*s  Seoond 

VirtiT  TO  AvRiCA — Honours  from   Abroad  to  Mr.  Pox 

Talbot — An    Alcohol    Bath    ih    Carbon    Pbintino— 

Hardenbd  Plaster  or  Pabis. 

Photographers  en  Orand  Seigneur, — Photography  has  long 
beeu  a  favourite  pastime  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  country,  while  in  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  tne 
art  has  also  been  taken  up  by  the  highest  in  the  land. 
More  than  one  German  prince  is  an  accomplished  photo- 
grapher, and  counts,  bom  Russian  and  French,  are  known 
to  fame  through  their  work  with  the  camera.  In  this 
country  we  have  but  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  to  indicate  the  rank  of  photographic  ama- 
teurs, his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  being  also,  we 
believe,  both  chemist  and  photographer.  It  is,  in  fact, 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  amateur  photographers  of 
Great  Britain  that  dry  plate  photography  has  reached  such 
a  high  state  of  perfection  in  this  country,  dry  plate 
workers,  almost  to  a  man,  being  amateurs.  One  British 
amateur  has  recently  been  at  some  great  expense  to  carry 
on  his  cherished  perauit.  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P., 
who  has  during  the  past  winter  been  making  a  journey 
round  the  world  in  a  yacht  of  his  own,  made  it  a  pleasure 
to  have  a  portion  of  the  hold  fitted  up  as  a  photographic 
dark  room  and  laboratory,  in  order  to  secure  pictures  of 
the  many  interesting  places  he  visited.  Mrs.  Brassey  is 
an  accomplished  photographer,  and  has  been  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  she  it 
was,  in  all  probability,  who  suggested  this  arrangement. 
The  yacht  is  said  to  be  a  magnificent  craft,  built  at  Birken- 
head, and  named  Sunbeam.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brassey  were 
accompanied  by  several  friends,  so  that  the  journey  was 
made  as  pleasant  as  possible  ;  and  the  size  and  equipment 
of  the  vessel  were  such  as  no  doubt  to  render  the  life  of  its 
passengers  very  agreeable.  The  yacht  first  visited  Buenos 
Ayres,  then  touched  at  various  ialands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  paid  a  visit  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  finally  came  back  nome  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
There  was  consequently  plenty  of  food  for  the  camera, 
and,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Brassey  has  brought  home  a  numerous 
and  valuable  collection  of  pictures.  A  tour  of  the  same 
nature  was  made  about  a  score  of  years  ago  by  Prince 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  adopted  the  same  means  for 
securing  photographic  reminiscences  of  his  voyage.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  yacht  was  a  magnificent  a£fair,  carried 
a  number  of  visitors,  and  was  provided  with  everything  to 
make  matters  pleasant.  Whether  the  ship  was  run  up  a 
swamp  creek  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  nothing 
but  rank  grass  and  alligators  abounded  ;  or  put  into  some 
cannibal  port  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  warlike  attitude 
of  the  savages  rendered  a  lengthy  stay  impolitic,  the 
Prince  and  his  friends  no  sooner  stepped  from  the  inhos- 
pitable shore  again  into  his  own  cabin,  than  they  found 
themselves  in  an  elegant  saloon  surrounded  by  all  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilized  life.  Travelling  and 
photographing  under  such  circumstances  are  to  be  envied ; 
the  voyage  must  be  pleasant  while  it  lasts,  and  the  photo- 
graphs secured  remind  one  still  of  the  pleasures  after  these 
have  passed  away. 

M.  Remelt's  Second  Vint  to  Africa,  ^Whiie  on  the  sabjeot 
of  photographing  en  voyage^  we  may  mention  that  Herr 
Bemele  has  again  acceded  to  a  request  from  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  to  accompany  an  expedition  to  North  Africa 
as  photographer.  Our  readers  remember,  no  doubt,  the 
graphic  account  given  by  M.  Remele  of  his  travels  through 
the  Libyan  Desert,  which  appeared  in  these  columns,  and  in 
which  a  photographer^s  troubles  in  the  Desert  are  vividly 
depicted.  M.  Remele  goes  this  time  to  Morocco,  with  an 
expedition  of  which  Captain  Zembusch,  of  the  German 
Marine,  has  been  nominated  chief.  The  expedition  goes 
with  a  message  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  Saltan 


of  Morocco,  and  it  affords,  therefore,  a  peculiarly  favourable 
opportunity  for  studying  the  nature  and  inhabitants  of  a 
country  of  which  Europeans  know  very  little.  We  are 
gUd  to  hear  that  M.  Kemele  has  written  to  Dr.  Vogel 
promising  an  early  account  of  his  travels,  and  this  we  shall 
not  fail  to  put  before  our  readers  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

Honour  from  Abroad  to  Fox  JVi/6o^— We  are  glad  to  see 
that  foreign  nations  do  not  omit  to  do  honour  to  ^*  the  still 
living  discoverer  of  the  camera  negative  and  paper  print 
process,"  as  Fox  Talbot  is  described  by  a  German  contem- 
porary. As  negatives  produced  in  the  camera  and  prints 
upon  paper  include  the  whole  practice  of  photograpny  at 
the  present  day,  acknowledgment  of  Fox  Talbot^s  services 
is  particularly  wide  and  comprehensive.  Our  English 
pioneer  certainly  deserves  all  the  credit  given  to  him,  for 
he,  undoubtedly,  invented  photography  as  we  now  practise 
it,  by  indicating  a  means  of  securing  transparent  photo- 
graphs from  which  prints  could  be  tdsen.  An  infiuential 
industrial  Society  at  Berlin,  the  Verein  fUr  Gewerbefleiss, 
has  spontaneously  elected  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  a  honorary 
member,  the  honour  being  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  many 
gentlemen  of  importance — among  others  the  well-known 
chemist,  Professor  Hofmann — spoke  in  favour  of  the  step 
with  much  warmth.  The  influence  of  photography  upon 
science  and  culture  formed  the  subject  of  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor^s  remarks,  which  were  received  with  considerable 
enthusiasm.  The  proposition  emanated  from  Professor 
Vogel,  a  name  with  wnich  every  one  of  our  readers  most 
be  familiar. 

An  Alcohol  Bath  in  Carbon  Printing, — Some  experiments 
made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Industrial  College  of  Berlin 
point  in  favour  of  the  use  of  an  alcohol  bath  after  the 
tissue  has  been  sensitized.  If  tissue  is  dipped  into  a  bichro- 
mate bath,  and  then  permitted  to  become  partially  dry  by 
hanging  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  further  soaked  for  five 
minutes  in  a  bath  of  spirits  of  wine,  the  drying  afterwards 
goes  on  much  more  rapidly.  In  fact,  by  this  plan  of  ope- 
rating it  is  possible  to  get  the  tissue  ready  for  printing 
within  an  hour,  for  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  alcohol 
bath  it  dries  dmost  immediately.  This  tissue,  sensitized 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  converted  into  finished 
pictures  by  the  single  transfer  process  by  four  o'clock  the 
same  afternoon.  However,  as  we  explained  in  these 
columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
Mayland  is  a  simpler  one  still,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
tissue  dries  quite  as  expeditiously  as  when  alcohol  is  used, 
Mr.  Mayland's  plan  being  to  keep  the  wet  tissue  in  a  warm 
cupboard  to  facilitate  the  driving  off  of  moisture.  Alcohol 
is  likely  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  bichromate  salt, 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  employment  of  a  spirit  bath  is  an  ex- 
pensive and  roundabout  arrangement. 

Hardened  Plaster  of  Paris, — M.  Caussinus,  a  German 
chemist,  has  discovered  a  method  of  hardening  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  rendering  it  in  every  respect  as  resistant  as 
stone  or  metal.  It  is  a  fluid  which  is  had  recourse  to,  and 
which,  impregnating  the  porous  compound,  renders  this  at 
once  of  a  granite-like  nature.  Any  fine  details  or  lines 
upon  the  plaster  of  Paris  are  preserved  in  all  their  delicacy 
and  sharpress,  so  that  for  photo-reliefs  the  process  will  be 
especially  usefuL  There  is  little  difficulty,  as  photo- 
graphers know,  in  securing  a  gelatine  image,  or  its  impress 
in  plaster,  but  these  are,  as  a  rule,  too  delicate  for  hard 
wear  and  tear.  Let  us  hope  that  the  process  of  hardening 
plaster  of  Paris  discovered  by  M.  Caussinus  is  a  sound 
and  practical  one,  and  easily  applied.  Unfortunately,  the' 
inventor  has  so  far  kept  the  nature  of  the  fluid  he  employs 
a  close  secret,  and  has  not  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to 
dindge  its  nature. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DIFFICULTIES.* 

BY  F.   YORK. 

Thb  subject  I  have  selected  is  one,  I  fear,  that  will  not 
be  considered  of  that  instructive  nature  it  ought  to  be.    I 
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will  endeavour  to  combine  a  little  mirth  with  a  few  prac- 
tical hints.  Many  of  the  incidents  1  shall  allude  to  caused 
me  much  annoyance,  vexation,  and  trouble.  I  can  now 
smile  at  them,  although  they  had  a  very  contrary  effect  at 
the  time.  Taking  views  of  London  is  very  trying  to  one^s 
nervous  system.  1  used  to  be  considered  rather  amiable. 
I  am  thought  the  opposite  now,  and  all  through  this  class 
of  work.  The  English  climate  is  so  variable,  and  the 
London  atmosphere  so  peculiar,  depending  upon  the  wind. 
Living  as  I  do  at  the  extreme  West,  I  have  scores  of  times 
left  home  when  beautifully  bright,  and  the  wind  from  the 
West ;  journeying  eastward  the  atmosphere  gradually  gets 
misty,  but  at  three  miles  distance  the  luillijgs  at  the 
ends  of  very  short  streets  are  very  hazy.  I  have  lingered 
about  for  hours  whistling,  like  a  sailor  does,  for  a  breeze, 
with  the  same  result,  I  imagine.  I  return  home  without 
unpacking  my  things.  When  the  wind  is  from  the  East, 
I  have  often  seen  the  sun  almost  red  with  haze,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  useless  leaving  home,  and,  to  my  annoyance. 
1  have  found  th:it  the  day  in  the  city  has  been  unusually 
fine. 

I  never  attempt  a  view  unless  the  light  is  favourable, 
for  the  slightest  haze  is  fatal  to  a  London  photograph. 
There  are  some  views,  particularly  distant  ones  on  the 
Thames,  that  require  exceptionable  days.  I  have  gone  to 
two  places  in  particular  as  many  as  twenty  times  in  the 
season  without  taking  a  satisfactory  negative :  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  go  to  many  places  three  or  four  times, 
and  do  no  good,  owing  to  the  atmosphere.  These  pecu- 
liarities are  so  common  that  I  am  obliged  to  regulate  the 
work  accordingly,  going  eastward  when  the  wind  is  from 
tbe  East,  and  keeping  westward  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  West,  these  being  the  two  prevailing  winds.  I  have 
often  risen  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  do  early 
views,  and  have  been  anxiously  watching  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  waiting  until  he  is  sufficiently  high ;  but  my  old 
enemy  is  rising  with  him.  In  this  case  nothing  can  be 
done,  for  the  general  fire-lighting  has  begun,  and  London 
is  in  a  mist  until  ten  o'clock.  I  have  found  it  almost  an 
invariable  rule  that  work  done  between  seven  o'clock  and 
ten  is  unsatisfactory. 

When  I  first  attempted  street  work,  I  tried  a  tent. 
Many  are  the  troubles  and  vexations  I  have  encountered. 
The  first  form  of  tent  I  used  was  an  imitation  Smart*s, 
with  flat  top  on  which  was  placed  the  water-tank.  It  must 
have  closely  resembled  a  shower  bath,  for  I  have  often 
been  surrounded  with  a  crowd,  and  described  when  inside 
as  a  cove  taking  a  shower  bath.  The  next  form  I  used  was 
Leake's  box  tent,  this  was  a  very  convenient  form,  but  as 
it  was  so  constantly  knocked  and  blown  over,  I  was  obliged 
to  discard  it.  I  then  tried  Wilson's.  The  one  great  advan- 
tage with  this  was  its  extreme  portability ;  but  there  were 
many  disadvantages^>dust,  wind,  the  curiosity  of  outsiders 
to  lift  it  up  to  see  what  was  going  on  inside,  and  the  dith- 
oulty  of  finding  places  to  erect  it.  The  tent  nuisance  at 
last  became  so  unbearable,  that  I  resolved  to  start  a  trap, 
and  purchased  a  two-wheeler  of  Mr.  Earl,  of  Worcester. 
This  was  a  mistake,  for  it  could  not  be  used  with  the  horse 
in  the  shafts,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  retired  spots 
where  the  horse  could  be  taken  out ;  this  circumstance  was 
the  cause  of  many  mishaps.  1  was  once  engaged  on 
Whit  Monday,  the  horse  standing  near  the  shafts  with  his 
nose-bag  on,  when  a  pleasure  van  with  a  band  playing  most 
vociferously  startled  the  horse,  the  nose-bag  became  en- 
tangled with  the  end  of  the  shaft,  the  plunging  of  the 
horse  upset  the  cart  just  as  I  had  stepped  out  of  it,  and  you 
can  readily  imagine  the  mess  caused  by  the  upsetting  of 
eighty  ounces  of  bath,  and  the  majority  of  bottles  smashed. 
Had  I  been  inside,  1  think  my  most  intimate  friend  would 
have  failed  to  recognize  me  half-an-hour  afterwards 
smothered  with  silver  bath,  collodion,  &c.  This,  of  course, 
terminated  my  day's  work.  It  would  not  have  made 
a  bad  subject  for  an  illustration  in  Punch,  Several  other 
accidents  happened.  When  in  use,  legs  were  used  to  make 
it  firm  I  on  two  or  three  ocoaaions  my  aasLitant  attempted 


to  get  inside .  before  they  were  adjusted,  when  suddenly 
down  went  tbe  cart,  and  extinguished  him.  The  next 
vehicle  I  had  built  specially  for  me  ;  the  style  is  a  hooded 
wagonette  which  answers  admirably  ;  I  have  not  had  any 
mishaps  with  it.  It  is  often  an  object  of  great  attraction, 
and  many  guesses  are  made  as  to  its  use  :  these  are  some  of 
them — an  ambulance,  fever  or  smaU-pox  carriage,  and  when 
near  a  cemetery,  the  workhouse  hearse  (the  horse  being 
black  tended  to  corroborate  this  idea). 

I  am  now  so  well  known  to  the  police  that  I  get  great 
assistance  from  them  in  keeping  back  the  crowd.     When  I 
find  a  difficulty  in  taking  a  photograph  from  the  pavement 
I  get  into  the  gutter  ;  the  traffic  keeps  them  back  from  the 
front  of  the  camera.     1  am  sometimes  so  bothered  that, 
after  focussing,  I  take  the  bearings  and  turn  tbe  camera  at 
right  angles  and  talk  to  the  crowd,  asking  them  to  be 
steady  just  while  I  count  one,  two,  three,  up  to  fifteen ; 
my  assistant  puts  the  plate  in.  turns  round  the  camera,  and 
exposes,  whilst  I  am  telling  them  that  if  they  will  only  be  quite 
still,  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  faces  for 
sale  in  the  s!i  j^j  >v  .i  !  i  \i,  with  the  ballet  girls  and  bishops. 
In  resorting  to  this  dodge  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  larger 
plate  than  necessary,   to  allow  for  any  error  in  turning 
round  the  camera.    The  following  is  a  common  and  most 
annoying  circumstance :  imagine  a  view  to  be  taken  across 
the  street  in  a  very  busy  thoroughfare  with  only  occasional 
sunshine.     You  see  in  a  few  minutes  the  sun  will  be  ob- 
scured ;  you  rush  to  expose,  when  an  omnibus  stops  to  take 
up  or  put  down  a  passenger ;  when  started  the  sun  becomes 
obscured ;  after  waiting  for  five  minutes  or  more  the  sun  is 
bright,  a  loitering  cabman  catches  sight  of  you,  and  asks 
your  charge  to  do  a  good-looking  fellow  like  himself.    It 
is  useless  to  remonstrate.    The  next  obstruction  is  a  mud 
cart,  then  a  stream  of  heavy  traffic  carts  loaded  with  straw, 
or  a  block — all  this  time  the  sun  is  shining  beautifully. 
When  all  this  is  cleared  off,  cloudy  again,  and  no  chance  of 
taking  the  photograph.    This  is  not  an  exaggeration,  it  is 
one  of  common  occurrence.    J  always  give  long  exposures 
for  such  subjects,  to  prevent  ghosts. 

I  often  wish  to  introduce  figures,  but  this  requires  the 
greatest  caution,  for  if  the  crowd  catches  the  idea,  off  they 
all  go  to  be  taken ;  in  that  case  it  is  useless  to  interfere, 
for  a  crowd  colleclis  which  takes  a  long  time  to  disperse. 
To  get  rid  of  a  crowd  I  am  often  obliged  to  take  away 
the  camera,  and  come  back  again  when  the  place  is  clear. 
Sometimes  I  am  annoyed  by  troublesome  people  who  will 
persist  in  being  taken  ;  I  th^n  put  on  an  appearance  of 
indifference,  as  though  it  was  all  over,  and  so  tire  them  out; 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  take  them,  for  they  invariably 
move  on  during  the  exposure  if  not  asked  to  be  stiU. 
When  an  opportunity  occurs  of  working  from  a  first  floor 
window,  it  IS  a  great  treat.  I  generally  acknowledge  this 
favour  by  sending  some  photographs.  I  was  once  tender- 
ing my  thanks  in  this  way,  when  I  was  curtly  informed 
that  was  an  old  story,  and  one  never  fulfilled ;  the  price 
was  five  shillings,  which  1  paid,  with  thanks  for  the 
accommodation. 

I  will  now  describe  my  apparatus.  The  camera-stand 
I  use  is  a  very  old  form,  lately  resuscitated,  I  think,  by 
myself.  Mr.  Ayers  lent  me  his,  which  I  liked  so  mucn 
that  I  got  Messrs.  Oakley  to  make  me  two,  and  advised 
him  to  make  them  for  sale.  He  did  so,  and  had  a  block 
cut,  which  he  registered,  and  many  thought  he  had  regis- 
tered this  old  form  of  stand,  but  it  was  only  the  wood-cut. 
I  find  it  most  useful  having  a  range  from  three  feet  to 
six,  allowing  of  its  being  used  very  low  when  doing  a  flat 
tomb.  It  idlows  of  adjustment  in  the  most  awkward  posi- 
tions in  the  roof  of  a  house,  in  the  seats  or  stalls  of  a 
church,  when  doing  interiors.  I  now  often  wonder  how  I 
did  without  it  so  long. 

I  never  use  a  swing-back,  for  various  reasons.  It  prevents 
the  camera  (the  form  I  use)  from  closing  sufficient  for  the 
shortest  focus-lenses ;  it  adfds  to  the  bulk  and  expense.  I 
find  the  sliding  front  answers  every  purpose.  I  have  an 
additional  piece  hinged  on  the  front,  which  allows  of  its 
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e  old  form  of  lensRS  of  large  diameter  end  amBll 
The  email  diameter  of  the  symmetrical  lenses  ia  a 
inOTe  in  the  right  directiun^porCabilitf  and  ligbtoeea 
combined — evidently  the  reBuit  of  the  studies  of  a 
practical  hibd.  Une  flange  answers  fora  stereoscopic  lens, 
or  ooe  covering  a  twenty-iacii  plate.  With  the  sliding 
front  I  can  succeed  in  taking  a  building  at  an  angle  oi 
forty-five  degrees.  This  brings  the  subject  almost  close 
to  the  circle  of  definition.  Blocking  out  the  sky,  of 
ie  necessary.  By  reTeriing  the  camera  frouti  am  enabled 
to  photograph  from  an  elevation,  and  atill  keep  ihe  camera 
perfectly  level.  This  is  very  important  for  flat  tombs  in 
confi' ed  situntioDB.      I  invariably  keep  the  camera  quite 

To  keep  the  camera-stand  steady  when  windy,  I  have 
improved  on  the  old  idea  of  the  loop  for  placing  the  foot 
in  and  bearing  heavily  on  it,  by  introdacing  an  india- 
rubber  door  spring,  which  allows  the  foot  to  remain  firm 
OD  the  ground,  instead  of  moving,  and,  perhaps,  doing 
wbat  yon  are  anxious  to  avoid. 

1  will  now  go  from  the  streets  into  Bome  of  the  moat 
dilScall  interiors.  The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Tower,  and 
Temple  are  the  worst,  requiring  eipOBUres  of  nearly  two 
hours.  Two  negatives  a  aay  and  four  eamsras  at  work  iii 
a  fair  average.  All  sorts  of  exposures  are  necessarj  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours. 
St.  Paul's  the  sAme. 

My  experience  with  interiors  varies  considerably.  One 
year  I  found  that  plates  kept  in  the  bath  nearly  half  an 
honr  answered  the  best ;  another  year  I  found  it  the  very 
opposite,  from  which  L  conclude  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
work  to  any  rule,  as  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  particular  kind  o!  collodion  id  use  at  the  time.  1 
find  It  important  to  nie  a  new  bath  of  forty  graina  to  the 
ounce,  with  as  little  acid  as  possible,  old  collodion,  with 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce, 
and  strong  developer ;  to  use  albumeniied  platee,  plenty 
of  blotting'paper,  and  to  keep  the  backs  well  aponged 
ont  and  varnished  where  the  plates  touch,  and  to  fix  thick 
brown  paper  saturated  with  water  on  the  back  of  the  plat« 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera. 

My  old  enemies,  the  public,  follow  me  even  into  sacred 
places.  With  exposures  of  an  hour  you  cannot  ait  down 
beside  the  camera,  so  I  work  two ;  well,  on  returning  to 
develop,  imagine  with  horror  an  anxious  mother  gratifying 
her  offipriiig'a  cnriosity  by  lifting  up  the  child  to  peep 
into  the  lens,  the  youngster  steadying  himself  by  holding 
on  to  the  lens  ;  or  an  indulgent  papa  gratifying  his  little 

Jjurl  by  lifting  her  up  to  play  an  imaginary  tnne  with  the 
OOussing  handle  of  the  camera. 


VENTILATION  OF  PHOl-OGRAPHIO  STUDIOS. 

BIT  JOHN  LAINO,  F.ILS.S.A.* 

In  bringing  the  snhject  of  this  paper  before  the  members 
of  the  Kdinbnrgh  Photographic  Society,  it  is  with  the 
view  of  correcting  an  evil  which,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
exists  in  onr  midst.  It  is  on  the  S'lbject  of  ventilation  of 
studios  that  I  would  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  Photo- 
graphers, it  would  appear,  seem  to  have  a  great  dread  of 
fitting  up  a  ventilating  apparatus  in  connection  with  their 
studios,  and  more  especially  in  their  dark  rooms.  1  have 
heard  yarious  reasons  for  such  non-appliaoce  of  a  venti- 
lating apparatus.  One  of  them  is,  that  white  light  would 
come  in  and  spoil  all  their  work,  and  thus  become  a 
^at  source  of  vexation  and  annoyance.  Another  reason 
IS,  that  any  down  draught  which  might  occur  (they  very 
often  occur  in  the  general  forms  of  ventilating  systems) 
wonld  raise  the  dust  from  the  floor  and  furniture  con- 
nected with  the  studio,  and  while  thus  floating  sus- 
pended in    the    atmosphere    of   the    place,    wet   p!atea 
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would  come  in  for  a  great  share  of  the  mischief  which 
would  thus  he  caused ;  and  to  prevent  all  this  photo- 
graphers would  rather  suffer  an  ill -ventilated  studio  than 
have  all  their  best  efforts  spoiled  by  that  inteterate 
photographer's  enemy,  "  dust." 

How  often  do  we  see  those  much  engaged  in  the  dark- 
room operations,  when  they  come  into  the  lightest  apart- 
ment, wiping  the  sweat  from  off  their  foreheads,  and 
altogether  looking  as  if  they  wr"o  glad  to  enter  a  better 
and  more  wholesome  atmoaphere ! 

There  ia  no  douht  that  some  of  our  studios  are  very 
badly  ventilated  (if  ventilated  at  all),  and  this  is  why 
there  is  auch  a  strong  smell  of  sulphuric  ether  (which  is 
present  iu  the  collodion)  in  those  studios,  and  which, 
though  a  characteristic  of  the  profession,  yet  is  very 
offensive  to  delicate  constitutions,  and  tadiea  more  par- 
ticularly. I  once  met  with  a  lady  who  had  just 
returned  from  such  a  studio,  and  who  went  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  photographed  ;  but  on  enteritig  the 
establishment  the  "  etherial  perfume  "  was  so  strong  and 
overpowering  that  ^he  nearly  fainted,  and  had  to  get  cold 
water  applied  to  her  in  the  manner  generally  employed 
when  people  are  in  a  fainting  condition.  When  she 
came  to  herself  again,  she  got  into  a  cab,  and  drove  home; 
and  when  I  saw  her  ahe  vowed  she  would  never  ogaia 
enter  a  photographic  establishment ;  and  she  has  held  snch 
places  in  awful  dread  ever  since. 

Now  if  we  hod  a  complete  syat«m  of  ventilation  in  onr 
stndios  aucb  accidents  would  never  occur,  and  the  benefit 
in  point  of  health  would  be  great  to  all  concerned,  and 
more  particularly  to  those  who  are  much  engaged  in  the 
dark  room  operations.  Such  people  run  a  great  risk  of 
injury  to  health.  It  may  not  come  upon  them  suddenly, 
but,  nevertheless,  its  slow  progress  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
and  unheeded,  t  have  actually  heard  a  photographer  ex- 
press himself,  when  I  called  to  see  him,  that  "  he  felt  his 
head  ijaite  muddled;'' and  this,  undoubtedly,  was  due  to 
the  stifling  condition  of  the  atmosphere  he  was  breathing. 

I  won't  say  that  all  studios  are  alike — far  from  it — for 
there  are  some  which  I  have  been  in  which,  on  the  whole, 
are  well  ventilated.  Some  are  ventilated  by  a  current  of 
being  made  to  pass  freely  through  thtir  studios  in  the 
form  of  a  draught,  by  having  two  opposite  windows,  or 
Other  opening  freely  open,  and  thus  causing  a  draught ; 
but  this  method  of  clearing  a.  place  is  very  objectionable 
from  a  health  point  of  view. 

Mow  what  we  want  is  a  complete  and  continuous  venti- 
lation ;  by  that  1  meao,  to  have  the  foul  or  impure  air 
drawn  off  »a  soon  as  formed,  and  this  u-idioai  a  duwn 
draught. 

Now  tbeie  is  only  one  system  of  ventilation  at  present 
in  operation  that  1  know  of  which  can  bring  about  this 
desired  end,  and  that  system  is  the  one  patented  by 
Messrs.  B.  Boyle  and  Son,  of  tilasgow,  and  which 
they  call  "Boyle's  Patent  Self-acting  Air-pump 
Ventilation."  They  have  no  movement  iu  them,  and 
therefore  cannot  get  out  of  order.  I'hey  continue  to  he 
ventilators  as  long  as  the  metal  holds  together,  and  they 
are  just  as  efficient  in  their  action  as  ventilators  after  they 
have  been  up  for  twenty  years  as  the  first  day  in  which  they 
put  up.  They  are  neat  in  appearance,  and  can  b« 
made  to  any  pattern  or  design  of  an  architect,  and  you 
wdl  see  by  their  price  lists  they  will  stand  a  very  favour- 
able comparison  in  price  with  any  form  or  system  of  ventila- 
tion now  in  existence.  There  are  various  systems  adapted  to 
studios,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  inefficient  and  unre- 
liable. Those  which  have  a  movement  in  them  are  objec- 
tionable, for  should  they  get  out  of  order  (as  they 
frequently  do),  the  effect  is  anything  hut  pleasant.  1  will 
only  here  refer  to  the  Archimedian  screw,  which  we  sea  so 
often  applied  to  studLos  and  other  buildings. 

This  apparatus  is  at  auv  time  liable  to  a  down  draught 
and^  when  anch  takes  place,  a  continuous  down-ponr  ol 
Dold  air,  sometimes  accompanied  by  rain  and  soot,  «nd  all 
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other  imporitiea  which  tre  to  be  found  contained  in  the 
■fanoepbere  &t  the  boD«e  tops.  It  likewiae  makes  a 
ditagreeable  nolie  at  timce,  to  the  great  aoiinyHiice  and 
irritation  of  all  irho  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  within 
hearing.  Ita  appearance,  also,  ia  not  in  itafavoar.  From 
its  coDstructioD  it  cannot  be  made  more  ornamental. 
nolesB  by  materiallj  interfering  with  ite  efficient  action. 
Ur.  Bojle  informs  me  that  ihef  have  had  to  remove  a 
great  manjr  of  them  on  account  of  the  down  dranght 
which  thej  admitted ;  and  they  replaced  them  witb 
thtir  own  systAm,  and  the  air-pump  veutilators  gare 
nndonbted  eatiafaction.  The  aypnou  ventjlator  is  quite 
nuleu  as  a  rentilator.  Any  system  which  allows  cold  air 
in  from  above  most  be  condemned,  because  this  cold  air 
ooming  in  eoola  down  the  heated  and  vitiated  air  natorally 
tonnd  at  the  ceiling,  and  this,  losing  ita  upward  force,  is 
again  returned  to  the  apartment,  to  be  again  inhaled ; 
and  though  we  are  getting  cool  air,  yet  we  are  not  getting 

Sure  air,  which  ia  a  great  matter,  and  a  point  often  over- 
Doked,  though  it  ia  worthy  of  our  best  and  immediate 
attention.  The  ventilation  by  means  of  running  a  pipe 
into  a  smoke  Sue  ia  very  objectionable  on  account  of  tne 
back  draught  and  disagreable  smell  which  it  prodncea ; 
and  besides  this  the  soot  coming  into  the  apartment  would 
spoil  everything  in  the  place,  and  picture  frames  would 
Boon  require  re-gilding.  Such  was  the  case  with  John 
Stirling,  Esq.,  Governor  of  North  Prison,  Glasgow,  who 
had  his  house  so  ventilated ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  had  to  undo 
the  whole  system  and  fit  up  his  own,  and  Mr.  Stirling  is 
quite  delighted  with  the  agreeable  change  that  has  been 
brought  about. 

The  air-pamp  ventilators  consiat  of  four  sections,  each 
acting  independently  of  the  other;  the  external  air  im- 
pinging on  the  lower  plates  (or  diaphragms)  is  deflected 
at  £ffeient  angles  over  the  central  radial  pUtes,  and  in 
paadng  out  exhansta  the  internal  chambers,  creating  a 
partial  vacuum.  The  foul  atr  immediately  rashes  up  the 
■haft  (connecting  the  ventilator  with  the  place  being  venti- 
lated] to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  extracted,  thus  secur- 
ing a  continuous  powerful  upward  current,  and  no  down 
dranght.  For  studioa  on  the  ground  floor,  with  higber 
buildings  around  them,  they  are  generally  subject  to  a 
down  draught,  owing  to  the  wind  striking  the  higher 
buildings,  and  then  farced  downward  with  a  swirl,  and 
the  studio  is  the  place  where  it  is  most  felt,  by  it«  being  on 
the  lower  ground.  Now,  for  this  position  of  uf  airs,  Mesars. 
B.  Boyle  and  Son  have  a  modification  of  this  patent,  whicb 
is  entirely  imperviota  to  down  draught;  and  such  positions  as 
on  the  top  of  these  studios  is  the  very  best  place  for  its 
efficient  action.  It  is  not  intended  so  much  to  create  an 
Up  drangbt,  as  to  entirely  prevent  a  down  draught.  1  have 
no  personal  interest  in  the  concern  whatever.  I  only  take 
it  up  on  scientific  gronodi,  and  1  can  only  say  that  if  once 
^plied,  great  will  be  the  satisfaction  to  all  eoueemed. 

In  conclusioa,  I  can  only  say  tbat  Messrs.  Boyle  and  ?on 
deaerve  every  credit  and  encouragement  for  the  useful  in- 
veutiou  which  they  have  produced,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  before  long  they  will  reap  the  harvest  which  they  so 
justly  merit. 


sienna  for  brown  eyes.  Mix  Naples  yellow  and  silver 
white  for  the  high  lights  of  fl«sh  colour  ;  mix  light  English 
Tsrmilion,  Naples  yellow,  and  silver  white  for  the  dark 
fiesh  tints.  Use  pure  vermilion  in  the  centre  of  the  cheek, 
softened  out  with  flesh  colour,  and  pure  vermilion  for  thtt 
lipa  ;  for  the  ears,  dark  pink.  For  light  brown  hair,  uae 
raw  sienna  (if  very  light,  add  Naples  yellow)  ;  for  dark 
hrown  add  burnt  umber,  alao  Imrnt  aienua  for  warm  hair. 
U>e  king's  yellow  for  all  biight  yellows  (({old,  &c.), 
cobalt  blue  for  all  medium  lilues,  adding  silver  wbite  for 
light  blues,  Prussian  blue  for  all  dark  bines,  and  emerald 
green  for  all  light  greens;  mix  Prussian  blue  and  raw 
sienna  for  dark  greens,  adding  king's  yellow  for  yellow 
light  greens.  Use  burnt  sienna  for  browns,  adding  raw 
sienna  to  make  a  change  ;  carmine  for  crimson,  adding 
white  for  pink.  U!ii  carmine  and  cobalt  blue  to  make 
dark  pnrpies,  adding  silver  white  for  light  purples  ;  nae 
vermilion  for  scarlet,  addiogcarmine  for  a  change.  King's 
yellow  and  vermilion  make  orange.  Mix  bUck,  white, 
and  red  in  different  proportions  to  make  all  grevs.  Faint 
all  whites  with  silver  white  \  the  dark  shades  only  of  black 
drapery  with  ivory  hiach. 

Uy  experience  t«a:hes  me  that  lard  gives  the  moat  trana- 
parency  ;  and  paper  having  more  affinity  for  it  than  any- 
thing else,  it  is  not  likely  to  become  opaque. 


HOW  TO  PAINT  CHBOMO-PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BT  W,  F.  ASBB." 

AnER  mounting  your  print  face  down  on  the  concave 
■ids  of  the  glass,  rub  over  the  back  with  lard  [you  will 
then  lee  the  picture  come  out  like  a  transparent  positive) 
Ukd  allow  it  to  stand  a  few  minutes,  so  that  the  grease  can 
penetrate  all  the  pores  and  fibres  of  the  paper.  Now  it  ia 
ready  for  painting.  Paint  the  shadows  under  the  eye- 
brows with  burnt  sienna,  and  the  whites  of  the  eyes  with 
■ilver  wbite.    Uae  cobalt  blue  for  blue  eyes,  and  burnt 


AN  ELECTEIC  CANDLE." 
Tki  value  of  eleatiioity  as  a  soDrca  of  artificial  light  has 
always  been  recogoiied,  and  ita  ntiliiation  has  freqnentl; 
been  attempted.  The  great  obstacle,  haiTe*er,  which  has 
hitberto  prevented  the  practical  attainment  oi  Ibis  object 
is  the  difficulty  of  subdividing  an  electric  current,  and 
producing  a  nnmbri  of  lights  from  one  main  source.  This 
subdivision  of  the  current,  as  it  flows  from  the  generator, 
has   several   times    been   attempted,   and   in  some  cases — 

_  rimentally,  at  least — it  has  been  attended  with  sncoess. 
The  fine  carbon  points  were,  however,  quickly  oonsamed 
when  buTot  in  contact  with  oxygen,  and  thin  plationm 
I  melted  ss  soon  as  they  began  to  give  a  perfect  light, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  do  system  of  sobdivision  of 
electricity  has  come  into  practical  operation. 

About  the  Srit  who  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  was 
M.  Lodyghin,  of  St.  Petersburg,  who,  some  fe«  years  since, 
used  a  vacuum,  burning  the  carbon  out  of  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Tbe  details  of  his  appsiatoa, 
howsver,  were  imperfectly  worked  out.  and  railnre  rmultcd. 

M.  Kosloff  Iben  took  up  M.  Lndyghin'i  idea,  and  in 
time  succeeded  in  prodncing  so  efficient  means  of  subdi- 
viding the  electric  light.  By  forming  the  holders  for  tbe 
carbon  points  of  a  special  metal,  and  producing  tbe  light 
in  a  vacuum  lamp,  excellent  results  were  produced. 

M.  Koelofrs  apparatus  was  exhibited  in  London  in  May, 
1874,  and  tome  very  successful  trials  were  made  with  i^ 
and  reported  npon  by  ua  at  the  time.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  this  invention  went  beyond  the  phase  of 
experiment,  at  least  in  England,  although  it  was  an  inven- 
tion of  great  promise.  Heooe,  wherever  electricity  has  been 
ntiliiad,  ss  in  lighthonsei  and  for  signalling  or  other 
purposes,  the  constant  shortening  of  the  carbon  points  by 
oomoustion  has  to  he  oompensatea  for,  and  followed  up  by 
clockwork,  so  that  the  necessary  distance  betweeo  the  paints 
is  preserved  as  niiarlv  uniform  aapoeiihle. 

It  has  remained  for  another  Bussian  man  of  science — 
M.  Paul  Jablocbkofl,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Bussian 
military  service — to  demonstrate  in  practice  the  feasibility 
of  sobdividing  the  electric  carrcnt.  He  has  worked  out  his 
resnlts  in  the  form  ot  an  elnctrio  oandle.  which  governs  the 
production  of  lb:  electric  light,  and  snpera  dea  the  ordinary 
clockwoik  arrangement      By  it  be  has,  moreover,  demon- 
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I  of  iDBaring  perfsct  eteadincM  in  the  light  bo  divided,  and  of 
dielribuCiag    thraugbout   a   bailding    liahla    of    lacyiag 

I  degrees  of  intenaitj.  Theae  results  poiat  to  a  very  wide 
applicstloD  of  the  ayBtem,  which  appear*  to  poueiB  special 
advaotagw  for  the  ligbclng  up  of  theatiee  and  other  large 
huitdingi.  The  appHcatioo  of  the  iorentioa  ii  beiog 
broDght  out  ia  Paris  bj  ■  companTi  of  which  M.  Danaj- 
roiizu  is  the  manager,  the  ageot  la  Ruglnod  (or  the  inveo- 
tioD  beiog  Mr.  R.  Applegarth,  of  7,  Soathampton  Street, 
Strand. 


■trated   the  pcasibiltty  of  obtaining  aevirtl  lights  from  * 
siugle  soDice  of  electricitj. 

The  first  practical  trial  of  this  system  wai  made  a  fart- 
nigbt  ago  at  the  Magasing  du  Louvre,  aud  tbs  experiments 
were  attended  with  perfect  siiccesB.  The  Marengo  Hall  waa 
the  apartment  lighted,  and  six  electric  candles  were  sufficient 
to  (bed  around  a  very  bright  light,  which  was  softened  by 
being  transmitted  throagh  opal  glasa  globes.  Bome  idea  of 
the  comparative  value  of  gas  and  the  electric  light  under 
notice  may  be  formed  when  we  state  that  the  Harengo  Hall 
is  ordinarily  illaminated  by  means  of  one  hundred  argand 

5 as  burners  of  the  largest  Hise.  The  cau«e  of  the  wide 
iffersnce  between  this  and  other  electric  lights  liee  in  the 
fact  that  electricity  plays,  so  to  speak,  only  a  aeconilary 
part  in  producing  the  light.  Thf  light  is  pTinoipatly  the 
result  ol  the  combustion  of  the  refracting  material,  which 
ocoapies  in  the  electric  candle  the  same  poaition  as  does 
wax  or  tallow  in  ordinary  candles. 

The  electric  candle,  as  oEigically  designed  by  H.  Jab- 
lochfaoff,  cousistedof  what  may  be  termed  adonble  wickand 
a  iorronnding  material.  The  wick  consisted  of  two  carbon 
points,  about  Todt  inche«  long,  embedded  parallel  to  each 
other  in  no  insulating  substance,  by  which  also  they  were 
aeparated  from  each  other.  This  material,  which  was  con- 
sumed aa  well  as  the  doable  wick,  was  composed  of  sevenl  ' 
ingredients,  forming  a  combiaation  known  only  to  the 
inventor,  Kaoh  of  the  carbon  points  terminated  at  the  : 
bottom  in  a  small  metal  tnbe  into  which  the  conducting  i 
mres  were  led.  With  these  candle*  a  seiies  oF  experiments  | 
waa  some  time  since  carri<:d  out  by  a  War  Uffioe  Committee  , 
of  Boyal  Engineers  at  Chatham.  It  waa  then  demonstrated  I 
OS  one  result  that  the  system  gave  fifty  per  cent  greater  | 
power  of  light  than  had  ever  before  been  obtained  from  any  ' 
electric  light.  The  neit  development  of  the  electric  candle 
by  M.  Jabluchkoff  waa  to  denude  it  of  its  outer  casing, 
leaving  merely  the  double  wick  with  a  atrip  of  the  losalat- 
ing  conipouDu  between  the  carbon  points,  which  terminati^d 
at  the  bottom  in  metallic  tubes,  as  Wore.  It  was  wiih  the 
electric  caudle  in  this  form  that  the  hall  at  the  Uagasins  da 
Louvre  was  illuminated,  as  provioosly  stated.  In  either 
case  only  one  electrical  machine  is  needed  to  prodoce  a  num. 
ber  of  lights.  The  positive  and  negative  wirea  arc  led  from 
tbe  machine,  and  branch  wires  are  simply  oooducted  from 
them  at  the  necessary  points  to  the  caudles.  In  this  way 
M.  Jablochkoff  succeeded  in  getting  aa  many  aa  eight 
candles  to  burn  at  the  same  time  in  the  circuit  of  a  single 
machine  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  alternating  currents. 

Atrangemantaare  being  made  in  England  to  light  up  one 
of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company's  docks  in 
London  upon  M.  JablochkofTs  aystem.  so  that  tbe  loading 
and  unloadiug  of  shipa  may  be  carried  on  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day  when  desirable.  Eipeiimenls  wore  to  have  been 
primarily  made  in  order  to  test  the  system,  bat  fciooe  the 
exhibition  of  the  electric  candle  at  the  Louvre,  H.  Jabloch- 
koff has  still  further  improved  his  system,  ao  that  the  , 
experiments  have  been  postponed  for  the  comph-tion  oF  the  ' 
details  of  the  imptovement.  In  the  new  form  of  candle  the 
inventor  dispenses  with  thecarfaoc  points  which  consti  toted 
the  wick,  and  uses  only  the  outer  snrrouoding  material 
answering  to  the  tallow  of  an  ordinary  candle.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  compound — to  which  H.  J  blochkoff 
baa  given  the  name  of  "kaolin,''  which  substance  enters 
largely  into  ita  coo-position — consumes  at  tbe  same  rate  as 
the  carbon  points.  From  this  material  alone  M.  Jab- 
lochkoff now  produces  results  superior  in  many  respects  to 
those  which  he  previously  obtained.  One  point  of  supe- 
riority coniista  in  tbe  fact  that  be  is  now  enabled  to  pro- 
duce aa  many  as  fitty  constant  and  uniform  lights  from  a 
single  machine  of  the  ordinary  kind,  as  was  recently  stated 
in  a  paper  brought  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
Farii,  by  M.  Dumas.  In  short,  M.  Jabloohkoff  appears  to 
bare  satisfactorily  solved  the  qneation  of  dividing  np  the 
olaotrio  light  bj  a  method  wpable  of  praoti«tl  »pplioatioD^ 


A  NEW  CARBON  PHOTOMETER. 

Br  E.   K,   HOUGH.* 

A  9EORT  time  since,  in  your  pages,  Mr.  LoefBer  suggested 
usin^  four  or  more  different  timed  negative  impressions  of 
tbe  same  face  as  a  photometric  guide  in  carbon  printing. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  stumbling-block  of  hindrance  to 
the  adoption  of  oarbon  printing  ia  the  invisibility  of  the 
image,  and  the  neceasity  of  timing  the  eiposares.  Any 
method  of  attftining  greater  certainty  aud  uniformity  in 
that  ia  worthy  of  consideration.  That  difficulty  seems 
much  greater  to  a  printer  already  trained  to  the  methoda 
in  silver  than  it  would  to  an  eutirely  new  beginner  in 
oarbon ;  and  my  abort  experience  in.;lineB  me  to  believe 
that  a  new  beginner  will  learn  to  time  by  the  usual  meter 
aa  quick,  if  not  quicker,  than  by  one  made  of  negative*. 
Bnt  as  most  of  the  printers  who  undertake  carbon  are 
trained  to  judge  by  the  gradually  deepening  shades  of  the 
face,  I  will  deacribe  one  1  have  made  as  an  improvement  on 
Mr,  Loeffler's  original  auggestioii. 

1  mode  a  row  of  half-inch  negative  heads,  with  five 
seconda'  exposure  to  each,  across  a  4-4  plate  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  centre,  so  that  when  tbe  hinged  h;ick  of  tbe 
printing  frame  is  half  open  it  shows  the  entire  line  of  faces 
above.  On  the  back  of  the  glaas,  over  the  line  of  faces — 
which  are  numbered  from  one  to  ten  at  tbe  side  of  each 
face— I  placed  atrips  of  mineral  paper,  the  first  covering 
all,  the  next  all  but  No.  2.  and  so  on  till  No.  10  has  ten 
thicknesses ;  a  clear  gloss  over  all,  sealed  to  the  first,  pro- 
tects the  paper,  and  finally  the  whole  is  covered  with  non- 
actinic  paper  on  both  sides,  except  a  strip  half  an  inch  in 
width  over  the  toeea.  To  use,  I  put  in  the  lower  half  of 
frame  a  sheet  of  seiuitive  paper  five  inches  square,  or 
narrower,  if  only  a  portion  of  meter  range  ia  to  be  used. 
When  the  first  exposure  ia  made  and  frame  opened,  the 
entire  line  of  faces,  with  their  graduated  depth  of  shading, 
is  visible  at  once,  with  the  same  light  on  each.  When 
pulled  up  half  an  inch,  and  the  second  exposure  mode,  the 
first  line  of  faces  remains  as  a  guide  for  the  second  ;  and 
so  on  until  tbe  eight  or  nine  possible  exposures  are  made, 
giving  the  great  advantage  of  having  all  the  previous  ex- 
posares  before  you  in  each  as  a  corrective  to  any  varia- 
tions, thus  offering  a  better  guarantee  of  uniformity  than 
by  comparing  each  time  with  t^e  one  last  printed  only,  or 
even  to  a  standard  strip  of  graduated  tints  fixed  in  the 
frame  as  a  permanent  guide — a  strip  of  toned  prints  from 
the  faces,  for  inatance. 

The  same  principle  might  be  applied  to  the  old  meter 
with  graduated  tints  on  a  plane  snrface,  and  would  avoid 
much  of  the  difficulty  that  caused  Mr.  Loetfler  to  devise 
tbe  negative  meter.  For  instance,  if  while  the  proof  was 
printing  the  meter  showed  to  five,  and  none  beyond,  the 
assistant  could  be  told  to  print  tbe  first  carbon  so  far  and 
no  further,  and  then  continue  so  that  the  rows  of  tints — 
I  which  need  not  be  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide 
I  —increased  before  him  at  each  successive  expoaare,  he 
I  could  easily  aee  if  was  keeping  an  uniform  line  of  shading, 
as  easy  if  not  more  easily  than  with  a  line  of  faces. 
Either  method  constitutes  a  genuine  improvement  on  the 
'  old  system,  according  to  my  experience. 

B»lhUn. 
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THE    SILVER    BATH:    IfS    DEFECTS    AND 

REMEDIES. 

A  PROTRACTED  dincoBsioD  on  the  silver  bath,  continued 
daring  seyeral  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society,  con- 
on  Tuesday  evening,  without,  we  think,  throwing 
any  new  light  on  the  sabject.  It  served  the  useful  pur- 
pose, however,  of  bringing  in  review  many  known  methods 
of  dealing  with  difficulties,  and  of  assigning  to  many  of 
them  their  proper  functions.  The  chief  defect  under  con- 
sideration was  the  tendency  in  the  bath  to  give  negatives 
eovered  with  pinholes.  This  has  generally  been  attributed 
to  the  supersaturation  of  the  negative  bath  with  iodide  of 
silver ;  and  one  result  of  the  discussion  was  to  recognize 
the  operation  of  other  causes  in  producing  pinholes. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  of  the  discussion  was  frequently 
towards  a  recognition  of  other  causes,  ignoring,  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent,  the  operation  of  this  most  prolitic  cause 
of  the  trouble  in  question. 

That  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  pinholes  there  can  be  little  doubt.      A   most 
perfect  crop  of  pinholes  can  be  produced  at  will  by  adding 
excefls  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  silver  bath,  so  as  to 
supersaturate  it  with  iodide  of  silver.    This  being  so,  and 
the  ordinary  mode  of  working  a  silver  bath  tending  to 
produce  supersaturation,  the  eventual  advent  of  pinholes 
from  the  continued  use  of  a  bath  becomes,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  inevitable.    1  he  solution  is  supplied  with 
iodide  of  silver  to  begin  with,  and  it  not  saturated  at  the 
outset,  it  acquires  more  from  every  plate  immersed,  until 
the  point  of  saturation  is  reached.     So  long  as  this  condi- 
tion of  saturation  only  is  maintained,  all  is  well.    But  the 
varying  conditions  to  which  the  bath  is  subject  inevitably 
bring  about  the  state  of  supersaturation.    For  instance, 
iodide  of  silver  is  less  soluble  in  a  warm  solution  than  a 
cold  one,  and  as  the  temperature  rises  on  a  hot  summer*s 
day,  the  solution  which  m  the  morning  was  simply  satu- 
rated, becomes  supersaturated  by  its  solvent  power  be- 
coming less.    Then  it  happens  that  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance of  the  molecular  condition — such  as  the  immersion  of 
a  plate — produces  a  precipitate,  and  the  surface  of  the 
plate  receives  a  deposit  of  the  minute  crystals  of  the  salt 
present  in  excess,  and  pinholes  are  the  result.    A  similar 
result  will  ensue  without  any  variation  in  temperature. 
Iodide  of  silver  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  that  solution. 
When,  therefore,  a   single  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
removed  from  a  solution  saturated  with  iodide,  its  sol- 
vent power  is  reduced.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  operation  of  sensitiziug  a  collodion  plate  silver 
is  removed  from  the  bath,  and  the  solution  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  collodion  film  is  weakened  in  proportion, 


and  loses,  therefore,  the  power  to  hold  in  solution  the 
iodide  it  held  a  moment  before ;  hence  the  salt  in  excess 
is  deposited  on  the  plat«  in  minute  crystals,  which  issue  in 
pinholes.  This  is  a  procesr.  perpetually  going  on  wherever 
the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process  is  worked.  To  avoid 
the  ready  occurrence  of  the  conditions  producing  these 
pinholes,  it  will  be  found  wise  to  work  with  a  full  quan- 
tity of  solution,  which  will  n  )t  readily  become  exhausted; 
keep  up  the  strength  by  addition  from  time  to  time  of 
fresh  solution,  and  in  saiumer  weather  keep  the  silver 
solution  cool.  The  remedy  for  such  pinholes  is  dilation 
of  the  bath,  filtration,  and  strengthening. 

A  very  common  cause  of  pinholes  and  similar  defects  is 
often  overlooked,  bee  mse  it  is  obvious.  We  refer  to  dost, 
dirt,  or  foreign  matter  of  any  kind  in  the  bath.  A  plate 
was  exhibited  the  other  night  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society,  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  which  was  covered  with  pin- 
holes, streaks,  and  comet-like  markings.  To  the  sugges* 
tion  that  the  defects  were  caused  by  dust,  Mr.  Dunmore 
returned  the  natural  answer  that  as  the  work  was  done  oat 
m  a  field  where  there  was  no  dust,  and  camera  and  dark 
slide  were  quite  clean,  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  dust. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  plate  suggested  not  dust  in 
the  form  of  dust,  but  a  residue  of  dust  or  similar  pur  tides 
in  the  bath,  which,  being  stirred  up,  would  produce  jost 
such  a  result  as  that  shown.  The  remedy  applied  with 
success  is  confirmatory  of  this  view.  Strengthening  the 
bath  by  the  addition  of  fresh  solution  efiected  a  cure  at 
once.  It  is  probable  that  when  fresh  solution  was  added 
the  bath  was  filtered,  and  the  turbid  residue  removed. 
To  avoid  the  ride  of  such  spots  the  use  of  a  dipper  which 
does  not  permit  the  plate  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath 
is  desirable. 

One  valuable  result  of  the  discussion  has  been  to  assign 
to  nitrate  of  baryta,  a  remedy  much  talked  about  of  late, 
its  proper  office.  It  is  valuable  in  removing  pinholes  when 
caused  by  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  silver  in  the  bath ; 
and  the  presence  of  this  sulphate  in  the  bath  appears  to  be 
much  more  common  than  was  suspected.  According  to 
Mr.  Spiller,  who  has  investigated  with  great  care,  and  to 
whom  photographers  are  in  this  matter  much  indebted, 
almost  every  example  of  iodide  of  potassium  he  examinea 
was  contaminated  in  greater  or  less  degree  with  sulphate 
of  potash.  The  use  of  iodides  so  contaminated  is  probably 
the  most  common  source  of  sulphates  in  the  bath.  This 
fact,  and  the  use  of  nitrate  of  baryta  as  a  remedy,  were,  as 
our  readers  know,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Yogel  in  our  pages 
many  years  ago ;  and  we  kept  the  remedy  under  the  atten- 
tion of  photographers  in  th(>se  pages  and  our  Year-Books 
at  intervals  afterwards.  Unfortunately  the  use  of  this  salt 
was  revived  a  few  years  ago  as  an  empyrical  remedy  for 
pinholes  generally,  and  caused  disappointment  by  its 
inevitable  failure  to  be  of  service  when  applied  to 
baths  in  which  sulphate  of  silver  was  not  tho  cause  of  the 
defect.  Mr.  Spiller^s  experiments,  definitely  assigning  to 
the  baryta  salt  its  special  role^  which  had  been  by  many 
unrecognized,  have  been  of  marked  service  here. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  elements  in  the  discussion 
was  the  introduction  at  the  last  moment  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Eliot^s 
method  of  working  an  alkaline  silver  bath.  Upwards  of  two 
vears  as;o,  in  our  Year- Book  for  1876,  Mr.  Eliot  described 
his  method,  and  again  in  the  Year- Book  for  1876  gave  the 
result  of  continued  experience.  His  method  consisted  in 
saturating  his  nitrate  bath  with  carbonate  of  silver,  instead 
of  adding  iodide  of  silver.  A  little  carbonate  of  soda 
was  added  to  the  new  bath,  and  the  precipitate  removed 
by  filtration.  As  carbonate  of  silver  is  slightly  soluble  in 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  portion  of  the  carbonate 
of  silver  is  retained  in  solution  m  the  bath.  The  solu- 
bility of  this  salt  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was 
questioned  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening.  But  a 
little  experiment  will  determine  the  question  bevond  doubt. 
Carbonate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  water  in  a  ^i|;ht  degree, 
and  still  more  so  in  a  solotioii  of  nitrate  of  siWer,  which 
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shows  a  marked  alkaline  reactioD  after  treatment 
with  the  carbonate.  To  work  with  this  bath  Mr. 
Eliot  uses  a  collodion  prepared  with  bromides  and 
iodides  of  cadmium  and  potassium  sufficiently  ripe  to  have 
liberated  sufficient  iodine  to  produce  a  lemon  colour  in  the 
collodion.  This  trace  of  free  iodine,  on  combining  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  liberates  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  film,  and  this  appears  sufficient  to 
check  all  tendency  to  fog,  which,  from  the  alkaline  condi- 
tion of  the  bath,  might  be  expected.  The  advantages  Mr. 
Eliot  finds  in  this  method  are  complete  immunity  from 
pinholes,  streaks,  fog,  and  the  various  troubles  with  which 
photographers  generally  are  only  too  familiar,  as  well  as 
greater  sensitiveness,  and  a  finer  class  of  negative.  Con- 
firmation is  not  wanting,  although  few  photographers 
seem  to  have  had  thecourage  to  try  an  alkaline  negative  bath. 
Mr.  SSpiller  mentioned  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bashford,  of 
Portobello,  as  very  similar.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Blanchard 
describe  his  successful  use  of  a  bath  treated  with  carbonate 
of  soda  without  any  subsequent  addition  of  acid.  Mr.  VV. 
Brooks  described  similar  experience  recently.  The  experi- 
ment is  a  simple  one,  and,  on  the  successful  practice  of 
several  capable  photographers,  we  can  recommend  a  trial 
to  our  readers. 


LICHTDRUOK  IN  GERMANY. 

Althouqu  M.  Tessid  du  Motay  et  Mar^chal,  of  Metz, 
were  undoubtedly  the  first  to  produce  prcseotable  half- 
tone prints  from  a  colloid  film,  Germany  has  since  then 
been  pre-eminently  to  the  fore  in  Lichtdruck  printing. 
MM.  Tessi^  du  Motay  et  Mar^chal  proved  the  method  to 
be  sound  and  practical,  but  under  their  auspices  it  was 
impossible  to  provide  a  gelatine  printing  block  from 
which  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  impressions  could  be 
pulled.  Some  examples  of  their  work  which  we  have  seen 
show  a  very  high  state  of  perfection  indeed,  the  delicacy 
and  gradation  of  the  impressions  leaving  little  to  be 
desired,  and  boaring  advantageous  comparison  with 
proofs  that  have  been  produced  in  later  years.  In  fact, 
it  was  simply  in  the  perishable  nature  of  the  printing 
blocks  that  the  weakness  of  the  process  lay,  and  to  obviate 
this  was  the  aim  of  German  experimenters  who  have 
since  striven,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  perfect  the 
process  of  colloid  printing. 

Albertype  was  the  method  which,  after  that  of  Tessie 
du  Motay  et  Metz,  acquired  the  greatest  reputation. 
Then  there  was  the  method  of  Ohm  and  Grossman,  who 
were  the  first,  we  believe,  to  bestow  the  name  of  Licht- 
druck upon  colloid  printinsf ;  Obernetter,  of  Munich ; 
Uusnik,  of  Vienna;  and  in  this  country  Mr.  Edwards,  ^o 
called  his  particular  method  by  the  name  of  Ueliotype. 
All  these  processes,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  have  much 
in  common  with  that  of  the  French  photographers  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  but  one  and  all  permit  of  a  far  larger 
number  of  impressions  being  taken  from  a  single  plate. 

None  of  the  processes  are  now  worked  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  first  brought  before  the  public  half-a- 
dozen  years  ago.  Albertype,  though  in  many  respects  a 
most  perfect  method,  had  one  very  great  defect.  Thick 
and  costly  glass  plates  formed  the  basis  of  the  printing- 
blocks,  and  the  great  pressure  to  which  these  are  subjected 
in  printing  caused  heavy  loes  from  constant  breakage. 
Again,  the  gelatine  film,  with  all  the  precautions  at  first 
used,  could  not  be  made  to  adhere  sufficiently  tight  to  the 
glass  surface.  Albert,  it  may  be  remembdred,  printed 
through  the  back  of  the  glass  plate,  in  order  to  secure  an 
insoluble  film  next  the  glass  surface  ;  but  even  this  modus 
operandi  failed  to  secure  the  solidity  necessaiy.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  process  of  Lichtdruck  printing  has 
been  greatly  improved,  and  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  due  for 
the  most  part  to  German  experimenters  that  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  in  colloid 
printing. 


Among  those  of  our  German  cousins  who  have  laboured 
hard  in  this  particular  branch  of  photography  may  be 
mentioned  Professor  J.  liusnik,  of  Prague,  who  is  not 
only  a  practical  chemist  and  photographer,  but  a  painter 
of  some  note  into  the  bargain.  Herr  Husnik^s  name  is 
well  known  as  an  experimenter  in  photographic  chemistry, 
and,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  volume  which  he  has  just  published  on 
Lichtdruck,  has  been  practically  engaged  since  the  year 
1861  upon  various  metnods  of  photo-mechanical  printing. 
Flerr  Albert  has  been  a  student  of  his,  as  many  other 
German  photographers  of  note,  a  pretty  good  proof  that 
the  Professor  is  well  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
on  which  he  has  just  written.  In  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks he  informs  us  that  the  information  he  has  published 
is  the  result  of  many  years*  experience,  acquired  partly  in 
the  State  Printing  Office  at  Vienna,  and  partly  at  private 
printing  establishments,  among  others  those  of  Albert, 
Obernetter,  Loewy,  &c.  His  volume  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  closely  printed  pages,  and  although 
only  the  first  half  of  the  boox  deals  with  the  actual  pre- 
paration of  Lichtdruck  blocks,  &c.,  the  whole  may  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  interested  in  mechanical  printing 
generally. 

We  shall,  at  an  early  opportunity,  give  our  readers 
some  extracts  from  Professor  Husnik^s  work,  and  detail  at 
length  the  manipulations  connected  with  Lichi^ruck  as  it 
stands  in  its  most  approved  form.  So  that  all  classes  of 
readers  mav  be  satisfied,  Herr  Husnik  first  of  all  gives 
precise  details  of  the  methods  followed  by  Albert,  Ohm 
and  Grossmau,  and  others,  prior  to  giving  information  of 
his  own  improved  process.  He  points  out  the  defects 
and  difficulties  of  all  the  earlier  methods,  and  shows  how 
these  may  be  overcome,  referring  especially  to  the  use  of 
silicate,  which  seems  to  exert  a  material  benefit  in  colloid 
printing.  That  very  perfect  prints  may  be  produced  by 
the  Albert  process,  Herr  Husnik  readily  admits  ;  but  the 
employment  of  glass  plates,  the  elaborate  preliminary 
preparation  of  the  blocks,  and  double  exposures  to  light 
that  are  necessary — matters  which  increase  in  difficulty  in 
dark  and  wintry  weather — have  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
diffusion. 

To  render  the  blocks  more  stable,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  laborious  manipulations  necessaiy  in 
Albertype,  as  also  to  produce  a  smoother  and  more  uniform 
gelatine  layer,  are  matters  to  which  attention  has  been 
directed  of  late.  The  first  idea  of  erzploying  silicate  to 
harden  the  film  and  make  it  adhere  more  tenaciously  to  its 
basis  emanates,  it  appears,  from  Herr  ObeVnetter,  of 
Munich,  although  for  a  long  time  its  use  in  Lichtdruck 
was  maintained  a  secret.  Soluble  silica  has  been  found 
especially  useful,  we  are  told,  and  the  fine  Lichtdruck 
prints  which  have  come  to  us  from  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  silica  is  employed  in  Lichtdruck  printing,  place  the 
fact  beyond  a  doubt.  Another  improvement  which  has 
contributed  to  perfect  the  process  is  the  employment  of 
a  solution  of  gelatine  containing  alcohol,  which  is  finally 
poured  over  the  gelatine  slab.  Minute  air-bubbles  form,  it 
appears,  upon  the  surface,  and  these,  bursting,  create 
minute  depressions,  which  appear  in  the  finished  prints 
as  dark  spots.  Such  defects  are  at  once  avoided  by  the 
use  of  an  alcoholic  gelatine  solution,  which  has  the  effect, 
moreover,  of  producing  a  block  of  very  uniform  thickness. 
Again,  there  is  no  need  for  drying  in  a  horizontal  position 
(a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty),  for  Herr  Husnik  ex- 
plains that  the  gelatine  plates  prepared  according  to  his 
instructions  may  be  put  upon  a  slope  to  dry. 

It  is  these  last- mentioned  improvements  to  which  Herr 
Husnik  calls  especial  attention,  and  upon  which  depends, 
in  his  opinion,  success  in  Lich  druck  printing.  They 
render  the  process  at  once  certain  and  practical,  and  fairly 
bring  it  out  of  the  domain  of  experiment  into  that  of  in- 
dustry. We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  placing 
Herr  Husnik^s  perfected  Lichtdruck  process  before  our 
readers. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  DklHO   CdPBOAU)— A.   NkW    TklMBP«H(>CT  TldSUB  FBOH 

S>A-iTiiD — Bow    TO    Prod  DO*     Stippli     pob      Pb'jto 
HioaiaiCAb  pBinriao — Rboniom  dm    I'HotoOBAPaiB   a 

P  AKIl SlOTlII  0  ATIOS . 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  tbe  French  Photographic 
Society,  which  took  place  on  Frid.iy,  4th  May,  M.  Harri- 
■OD,  file,  exhibited  a  drying  cupboard  of  a  very  ingenious 
cturacLer.  It  is  a  very  simple  affair,  while  at  th;  same 
time  it  BQggeatedmorethauooe  useful  application.  Briefly 
deacribed,  it  is  a  bos  (which  may  be  large  or  small )  f ur- 
nithed  with  hoHEOntal  groores  inside,  or,  more  properly 
tpeaking,  a  cupboard  io  which  the  abelrea  are  replaced  by 
glan  plates  held  only  by  one  of  their  eKlremiCieij  in  tbe 
grooves.  The  first,  for  instance,  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
the  right  wall  of  the  capboard,  and  the  seco^J  by  the  left 
mH ;  the  third  again  on  the  right,  Bnd  bo  on  from  top  ' 
bottom.  As  the'plates  are  not  »o  large  as  the  box,  then 
always  between  their  ends  and  the  walls  of  the  capboard 
a  oertain  interval  as  shown  in  the  annexed  Sgure. 


The  cupboard  is  closed  by  a  hinged  screen  which  acts 
like  the  door  of  a  chest,  baring,  however,  double  sheets  of 
metal,  between  which  a  larrp  may  be  introduced.  Thi? 
warm  air  hnvinj;  circulated  by  tbe  winding  passjige  foruieii 
by  the  plates  escapes  through  an  opening  made  at  the  top  of 
the  drying  capboard,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  a  chimnt^j- 
OODtrived  so  as  to  establish  a  good  draft  oE  air.  Tlie  draft 
may  be  augmented  by  placing  a  small  catnp  or  night  light 
by  the  chimney.  The  drying  cupboard  ia  very  simple,  prac- 
tioal,  and  ineipensive,  so  that  altogether  M.  Harrison'^ 
contribution  to  the  Society  was  welt  received,  and  Cjpeci- 
kUy  by  those  mumben  who  occupy  themielres  with 
carbon  printing,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  cupboard  in 
^UMtiou  is  very  suitable  for   the  drybg  of  plates  an  1 

A  commuuication  which  appeared  very  interesting  wa^ 
made  by  U,  Steufort,  on  amateur  who  has  hitherto  occu- 
pied himself  more  with  botany  than  with  photogrsphj- 
In  the  course  of  certain  scientific  researches  M.  Stenfon 
became  engaged  in  the  work  of  reducing  marine  algra  t-i 
the  Btateof  a  very  tine  powder,  which  he  dissolved  and  con- 
verted into  a  tissue  by  drying,  s^'vcral  specimens  M  thi> 
same  being  submitted  by  him.  The  sheets  which  vv 
examined  looked  Tory  much  like  sheets  of  gelatine  o: 
collodion,  by  reason  of  their  transparent  nature,  but  they 
had  all  tbe  suppleness  of  silk,  were  not  elastic,  and  wcri; 
exceedingly  tough  when  it  was  sought  to  tear  them. 
They  Beemt;i)  to  po  ist/as  all  the  qu:tlities  which  are  sough  t 
for  in  a  pliotojrraphic  film,  without  the  inconvenieiiCf- 
of  many  substnnces  hitherto  proposed.  Moreover,  sucli 
films  may  be  tinted  to  any  colour  that  may  be  deairabkv 
M.  ^tenfort  stated  that  the  tissue  in  question  can  bo  em 
ployed  for  Kthofjraphtc  transports,  and  indeed  this  is.  so  far. 
the  only  trial  he  has  made  of  t.be  materiAl  upon  his  on  u 
aeooUDt.  He  thinks,  however,  that  some  use  may  perhaij.' 
be  made  of  the  material  for  fatty  ink  printing,  and  m 
otba  branohea  of  photographic  induatry.    Many  of  the 


nembera  of  the  French  FhotoKraphic  Society  who   ez- 

lOiined  this  alga  tissue  were  of  opinion  that  uses  eould 
iQ  fouod  for  it.  and  especially  in  carbon  printing.  M. 
)avanne  was  of  opinion  that  this  organic  substance  might 
le  made  to  replace  gelatine  and  even  collodion.  Most  of 
,Qose  present  begged  for  a  sample  of  the  tiiaterial  to  expe- 
iment  with  it.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  employment  of 
ilgic  powder  would  have  economy  to  recommend  it,  since 
he  preparation  of  a  sheet  of  the  material  costs  but  a  few 
i;entimes.  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  the  readers  of  the 
'hotoquaphic  News  posted  up  in  any  results  that  may  be 

M,  Despaquis  has  communicated  to  me  a  method  of 
typography  which  he  has  not  yet  altogether  made  known, 
ind  which  he  has  already  practised  with  cooaiderable  si~  ~ 


reducing  according  to  the  wish  of  the  operator.  In  the 
[lassage  of  the  luminous  rays,  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
(be  collodion  plate,  is  put  another  sensitized  plate,  upon 
ivhioh  is  some  very  Soe  powdered  plumbago,  applied  by 
the  aid  of  a  fine  piece  of  lioeo  or  delicate  sieve.  This 
powder,  while  very  tenacious,  is  very  opaque,  and  the  con- 
ijequence  is  that  one  securea  a  negative  covered  with  very 
minute  spots  both  in  the  lights  and  in  the  shadows.  A 
positive  impression  npon  metal  is  secured  by  the  bitumen 
process,  or  by  greasy  ink,  developing  a  print  upon  the  sur- 
face by  the  aid  of  carbon  tissue  made  with  graver's  varnish. 
This  impression  exhibits  all  the  tiny  holes  with  which 
tbe  cliohiS  is  covered  ;  etching  acid  applied,  attacks  the 
metal  where  these  tiny  openings  occur,  and  the  result  is  a 
block  engraved  in  relief,  from  which  prints  may  be  pulled 
in  a  type  press,  giving  detail  and  balf-toneq  of  the  original. 
This  same  means~viz.,  the  interposition  of  a  powder 
dcreen — may  be  employed  for  transferring  images  npon 
stone  and  zinc,  the  inking-up  of  the  transfer  being  in  this 
way  greatly  facilitated. 

At  the  end  of  the  dinner  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last 
letter,  and  at  the  meeting  which  followed  it,  it  was  decided 
to  rent  for  tbe  Wednesday  evenina;  of  ftvery  week  a  saloon 
attached  to  the  Brasserie  de  Metz,  situated  No,  6,  Place  de 
Valois  (Palais  Royal),  and  that  all  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  art  and  industry  of  photography  should  be  invited 
to  meet  there  at  the  time  mentioned.  Profeauonal  and 
amateur  photozraphera,  as  well  from  Paris  as  from  the 
Provinces,  will  be  found  here,  so  that  visitors  and 
strangers  spending  any  time  in  Paris  will  know  where  to 
meet  their  confreres  in  social  reunion  once  a  week.  The 
arrangement  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  establish  a 
spot  where  all  can  meet  on  neutral  ground,  and  where 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  one  another's  company,  and 
discuss  questions  of  especial  interest  to  themselves.  A 
very  moderate  subscription  will  sutfice  to  cover  the  triBIng 
outlav  that  will  bo  necessary,  but  the  amount  will  not 
fixed  until  more  definite  regulations  are  made.  I 
need  not  state  that  when  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
PuOKKin.vi'iliC  News  find  tliomaetves  in  Piiria,  they  wilt 
find  a  most  sympathetic  welcome  at  the  Reuii  m  dcs 
PbotOKrjpbes,  if  tliey  will  present  themselves  on  Wednes- 
days at  the  address  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  the  town  of  Chalons-sur- 
Saonehave  just  voted  the  sum  of  5,000  francs  tn  erects 
statue  of  Nic^phore  Niopce  in  his  native  place.  It  is 
rather  a  tardy  testimony  to  the  worth  of  their  fellow- 
citizen,  for  poor  Nicephore  died  as  far  biick  as  1S33. 

I  see  in  yonrliat  issue  of  the  f'HOTOORAPHIC  News  that  a 
pupcr  by  U.  lloivin  was  stated  to  have  been  read  before  the 
French  Photographic  Society.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say 
that  ii  first  appeared  in  the  Miiniltiir,  and  was  not  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  Society  in  question. 

ESKEST  LaCAH. 
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WHAT  FOLKS  ABK  aAYlNU. 
That  the  Qlaegow  AesocUlmQ  prapoia  lo  h^diI  Mesen.  UHe 
and  RobertBon  lo  CoMotry. 

TLat  the  Edinbi'tgh  Society  pen posa  seoJiag  Dr.  Nicol 
to  Aberdeen  once  a  muotb  for  wi!nkle«. 

That  thsy  don't  know  the  diffsrenco  between  G.  W. 
ViUoQ  and  Cu.'a  ourbaa  uaUigoineaM,  and  Adhsd  Bad 
BkelloD'a  aatotypei. 

That  tbi3  Autotype  CompaQy  are  eipeits,  and  will  toou 
tell 

That  the  old  caiboaUt,  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  has  beciue 
a  chiomotypor. 

ThatwHne  more  o!  the  best  men  ia  Scotland  will  come 
OTBr  to  the  carbon  cauip  loon. 

That  the  beat  meani  of  iuttoducing  chromotype  to  the 
pahlic  U  not  yet  bit  on. 

That  DOQ-lioenceeB  taboo  permanent  photography. 

That  they  want  lo  ttnaw  how  the  jirr»ii;ieiic«  of  a  rteie 
procesa  ia  teated. 

That  ya  of  "  this  ctrbonifeiou^  era ''  ought  to  educate  tba 

That  there  are  too  many  guod  ax^a  aad  trne  troubling 
themgtilvee  about  the  patents  and  the  pound. 

That  good  men  will  cease  from  Iroublini;,  aoJ  lilrer  will 
bo  at  test. 

That  W.  E.  Batho  ia  trying  to  damn  carbon  with  faint 

That  tba  ''  Paripitetio  Photographer"  ia  always  tilling 
m  of  his  feat  to  diacuad  natteia  of  tuligioua  bL'liuf,  and  of 
tSuoday  pbotogr&pby. 

That  ihe  "Peripatetic"  should  giva  his  opinion  of 
*-' secular  busioeaa  on   Sunday.'' 

That  Qustave  Kunijabergar  is  laying,  "I'll  mnrk  oal 
'Murray   KuiwkII,' by  Goorg«  "  I 

That  "Jo.  Voatrii  "  u  a  Iwo-beaJuJ  nightingale,  spotted 
liers  and  thecc. — Youta  truly,  Jiicca. 


MAGNErO-PHOTOS. 
DsAB  Sia, — My  attention  has  bosn  called  to  an  article 
which  you  have  reprinted  in  your  iiwuo  of  May  4th  of  the 
FBOT0Otu?aic  Ntwa,  from  the Scir^uliJIc  American,  respecting 
the  statemi'iita  Ihat  1  made  at  thu  March  meeting  o(  the 
South  London   Photographic  Society,  on  so-called  magoato- 

Shotograpby.  I  thank  the  writer  of  that  article  for  re- 
eacribing  my  atatemant.  The  lirnt  part  I  have  uothiug  to 
£od  fault  with.  The  latter  part  ia  Dot  correct,  for  if  be 
reads  again,  hu  will  tind  the  probable  cause  why  the  whole 
of  the  letteis  did  not  appi-ar — simply  because  the  gn-atei 
part  of  the  totters  had  been  de»truycd  by  the  way  I  applied 
the  ludiun-ick.  I  nae  the  words  luagnulo-pliotograph  for 
the  want  of  a  better  way  of  Kxpreasing  myself,  I  am  well 
■ware  of  tbe  so  called  oil  light  that  is  iovisiblu  to  the 
human  eyo,  and  am  also  awaie  of  its  being  associated  with 
MTeral  things  in  nature,  and  also  its  effect  on  people  ax 
well  M  aenaitive  plates;  but  I  Unci  it  mora  stiong  by  de- 
Telopod  or  associated  with  the  magnet  than  anything  else 
1  have  at  present  tried. 

As  for  the  printed  letteta  makiog  their  appear- 
ance, I  cannot  account  foi  that,  but  it  appears  lo  me 
that  it  was  a  aecondary  action  of  some  hind  or  otbcr 
set  up.  I  think  it  very  oit(d)  that  our  friend  did  not  read 
Iha  latter  part  of  my  communication  light.  I  know  ii  has  been 
a  difficulty  with  soieutitic  men  to  prove  that  there  ii  photo- 
Braphic  action  set  up.  Sicca  I  brought  the  subject  forwi--' 
I  have  hi'GQ  able  to  bring  it  so  under  control  that  I  cau  got 
image  eveiy  time  with  the  exposure  of  two  or  thiue  minuti 
aod  1  fnlly  intend  to  bring  it  forward,  and  ba  able  to  expose 
and  develop  a  plate  before  the  South  London  Photographic 
Societj.    I  also  take  the  oppoctuntty  to  make  a  further 


statement,  and  that  la,  I  think  it  one  cause  of  the  «a-cal)«il 
red  fog  that  makee  its  appearance  at  timoa,  which  originate* 
with  the  operator  himsalf.  If  our  frioTxl  will  wail  pitiently 
[  will  deal  with  that  pact  of  the  subject,  and  be  able  to 
bring  it  forward  aa  a  tact.  I  have  very  strong  grounds  for 
introducing  this  hero. 

To  Sntsh  up,  he  says  he  thinha  I  am  a  me'/miN. 
Most  likely  1  am;  and  I  thick  we  all  are  mediuiui 
for  impartiug  any  information  on  any  subject  that  we 
may  be  i n vest i gal ing.  It  ia  a  pity  bu  did  not  eiplaiu 
himself  mote  fully.  1  will  ooncluJ.:  oy  returuiug  the 
compliment.  Ia  all  probability  he  may  be  a  medinrn 
under  the  control  oF  a  very  powerful  spirit  well  known  in 
England  aa  "  Old  Jamaica." — Yours  very  truly, 

Wh.  BaooU. 


^rofuMngs  of  .Societies. 

FHOToaRAPBIO  BootBTi  ot  Ghbat  Bbitain. 

Thb  niual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  ia  the  Water 
Colour  Gallery,  S,  PaU  Moll,  on  the  ereuing  of  Tuesday,  May  8th, 
Ur.  J.  QLAlaHKB,  F.K.S.,in  thflchair.  The  miautea  of  a  preceding 
meeting  liatiug  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  C.  Q.  Cutchee  was 
duly  elected  a  member. 

The  CllJLiltMAN,  after  nnnouaeing  that  the  discussion  on  the 
nitrate  bath  wanld  be  resumed,  remnrked  that  Cul.  Wortluy  woa 
atill  nnable,  from  iodiapoaition,  to  attend,  bat  he  had  sent  a  aotfl 
on  the  subject,  which  the  Honorary  Secretary  would  now  read. 

Mr.  H.  B*D«N  Pbitcu*bd  then  read  the  following  not«  from 
Col.  Stuart  Wortloy  :  — '•  Durinj  a  visit  lo  th.'  Autotype 
Uompany'i  Works,  l^t  summer,  Ur.  J.  Burton  called  my  alien* 
tion  to  a  deposit  which  he  found  in  their  ailver  bBths,  and  of 
which  ha  was  goiKl  enough  to  give  me  s  specimen  for  oamina- 
iion.  Having  applied  vanoua  teila,  with  a  view  of  diwoveting 
the  nature  of  the  salt,  I  informed  Messrs.  Burton  and  Wilkjnton, 
at  the  November  mealing  a/  the  Photagrafhie  Society,  ttiatthia 
deposit  consisted  oE  aulphate  of  silver.  Aa  I  was  desiroua  of 
finding  how  and  why  sidphHle  o(  silver  appeared  ao  freely  in  a 
negative  bath,  I  mada  the  following  experiment  to  see  whether 
itwasproducedby  thdcollodjou;  — I  took  plain  coUodiou,  and  ponl«d 
it  gradually,  atirriag  it  all  the  time,  iato  boiliTig  water,  and  after 
allowiog  the  precipitated  uyroxyline  to  soak  far  a  short  time, 
drained  off  the  water,  and  having  added  to  it  a  small  i^uunUty  of 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  foond,  u  I  had  expected, 
that  Bulphata  of  silver  wa«  thrown  down ;  and  when  the  precipi- 
tated pyroiylina  had  been  tborongbly  dried,  and  bud  been  mode 
into  collodion,  no  further  deposit  of  sulphate  of  silver  was 
obtained  in  a  silver  bath  in  which  coUodion  mnde  with  this 
precipitated  pyroxjiino  was  alone  used.  1  think  this  experiment 
tends  to  show  that  sulphate  of  silver,  when  fonnd  in  a  ailver  bath, 
is  dissolved  out  of  the  collodion.  In  the  course  of  eiperimenia 
on  this  subject.  I  also  found  tbat  nitrite  of  silver  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  pinholes  in  the  silver  bath,  and  1  have  further  remarked 
that  it  is  far  more  copiously  produced  when  plates  prepared  witli  a 
substratum  are  used  m  the  bath,  than  when  the  plates  used  ore 
simply  cleaned.  This  we  should  naturally  expect  lo  be  the  caie, 
OS  the  nitrite  of  silver  would  tend  to  be  freely  produced  where 
organic  matter  is  brought  into  contact  with  ui^to  of  silver.  In 
Iho  course  of  these  experiments,  I  have  submitted  the  vaiioni 
commercial  collodions,  as  well  as  those  mode  by  myself,  to  testa 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  nitrite  and  aulphale  of  silver 
iu  the  bath,  aud  I  Snd  that  tbey  vary  extremely  in  their  beba* 


proportions,  one  of  the  heat  working  collodions  producing  the  nitrite 
in  large  quantities,  and  very  little  sulphate.  If  ■  nitrite  is  ■dd'^d  to 
a  collodion  it  increases  the  aensitiveneas,  and  it  may  be  that  aooM 
makers  add  a  nitrite  to  their  collodion.     I  noticed   it  a  former 


to  negatives  by  the  ui 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  ease  that  oilrate  of  uranium  does  modify 
the  colour  of  the  negative,  bat  the  result  is  more  easily  gained  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  sutphd,te  of  uranium  to  the  ordin- 
ary iron  developer.  It  is  certain  Ihat  the  quality  of  the  negative 
is  improved  by  the  n>e  of  salts  of  nrauium,  and  I  believe  that  the 
eicellant  printing  qnolities  of  uranium  dry  plate*  ore  largely  dne 
to  the  OM  in  the  emnlaioa  of  nitrate  of  nianinm." 
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Mr.  Frank  Goods,  In  response  to  the  Chairman,  said  he  had 
nothing  to  add  to  the  discussion.    He  had  been  troubled  with 

Einholes,  and  was  so  stjll.  He  was  anxious  to  '*'et  rid  of  thdm,  but 
e  knew  nothing  about  their  cause  or  cure.  He  had  at  ouu  time 
refrained  from  adding  any  acid  to  his  bath,  and  he  knew  nothing 
of  pinholes  until  he  used  nitric  acid,  to  which,  therefore,  he  attri- 
buted his  trouble. 

Mr.  DuNMORE  exhibited  a  plate  covered  with  streaks,  comets, 
and  pinholes.  It  was  produced  in  a  bath  which  had  been  working 
well,  and  suddenly  went  wrong.  He  added  some  strong  fresh 
solution,  and  all  went  well,  and  continued  so.  He  was  s  itisfied, 
he  said,  in  answer  to  some  questions,  that  the  fault  was  not  due  to 
dost. 

Mr.  Fry  said  when  a  bath  went  wrong,  he  diluted  with 
common  water,  which  threw  down  excess  of  iodide,  filtered,  then 
added  caustic  potash  and  ammonia,  boiled,  made  up  the  solution 
to  the  proper  strength,  set  it  in  the  sun  for  as  long  as  possible ; 
after  this,  sufficient  nitric  acid — very  little — was  added,  and  the 
bath  generally  worked  well.  When,  after  this  treatment,  the  bath 
failed  to  work,  it  was  placed  with  residues  for  reduction.  Referring 
to  M.  Boissinas'  plan  of  quick  working,  he  said  it  partly  depended 
on  the  use  of  a  neutral  bath. 

Mr.  S.  Davis  said  the  plan  just  described  seemed,  with  one 
exception,  to  be  Mr.  Brookes  metbod  described  at  the  last 
meeting;  but  he  worked  it  in  an  alkaline  condition,  whereas 
BCr.  Fry,  it  seemed,  added  nitric  acid. 

Mr.  F.  C.  EuoT  said  he  had  two  or  three  yean  ago  described 
his  method  of  using  an  alkaline  bath,  which  he  had  constantly 
employed  ever  since,  and  he  found  none  of  the  usual  difficulties 
attending  the  nitiate  bath.  His  bath  was  made  alkaline  by 
carbonate  ot  silver,  and  a  c  illodion  sufficiently  mature  to  supply 
all  the  acid  required.  When  his  bath  showed  any  signs  of  being 
<mt  of  order,  he  added  more  carbonate  of  silver,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  a  bath  saturated  with  carbonate  of  silver  would 
dissolve  iodide  of  silver.  He  was  neither  troubled  with  fog  nor 
pinholes,  and  as  he  did  a  good  deal  of  copying,  the  absence  of 
log  was  a  matter  of  importance.  He  was  careful  to  keep  am- 
monium out  of  his  collodion,  using  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
codminm  and  potassium. 

Captain  Abnkt,  F.R.S.,  said  he  thought  if  a  highly  bromizcd 
collodion  were  used,  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  with  an 
alJcaline  bath.  He  believed  that  carbonate  of  silver  was  insoluble 
in  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

Mr.  Eliot  used  a  full  proportion  of  bromide,  using  the  double 
bromide  of  cadmium  and  potassium. 

Mr.  Bool,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  said  he  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  troubles  under  discussion,  but  he  did  not  know  of  any 
resuedy. 

HA  Mkmbkr  remarked  that  at  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Brooks 
referred  to  the  use  of  methylated  spirits  as  a  cause  of  pinholes. 
He  had  made  a  great  deal  of  collodion,  always  using  methylated 
spirits ;  but  had  no  pinholes. 

Mr.  Spillkk,  in  closing  the  discussion  by  a  brief  summary  of 
the  experiences,  stated  that  Mr.  £liot*s  experience  strikingly 
corroborated  that  of  Mr.  Bashford,  of  Portobello,  who  pursued  a 
very  similar  plan  with  great  success.  Some  specimens  he  would 
hand  round  illustrated  that  Mr.  Bashford  had  a  high  standard  of 
working.  He  thought  the  evidence  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
alkaline  conditions,  hitherto  regarded  as  undesirable. 

After  some  votes  of  thanks,  Captain  Abnbt  read  an  abstract  of 
a  technical  paper  on  the  theory  of  the  alkaline  developer  and  the 
photographic  image. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjonrned  until  June  12th. 


South  London  Photographic  SoasTx. 

Tbi  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day, May  8rd,  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.  F.  York  lead  a  paper  on  "Photographic  Difficulties,** 
during  the  readiui;  of  which  he  exhibited  and  described  a  rising 
front  for  the  camera,  showing  contrivances  for  placing  the  lens 
at  different  heights. 

The  Prbsidknt  said  that  Mr.  York  hud  done  good  service  in 
relating  his  difficulties,  showing  that  he  would  not  be  bMten  by 
them.  Photographers  generally  should  be  indebted  to  Mr.  York 
for  the  great  energy  displayed,  and  the  pains  he  hftd  taken  under 


disadvantageous  circumstances.  With  regard  to  his  operations  in 
sacred  buildings,  the  results  were  of  much  higher  importance  than 
the  simple  commercial  element,  for  they  became  of  histonc  value — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  spread  of  our  race  in  distant  colonies,  by 
these  works  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  those  grand  buildings  which  were  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  our  own  times. 

Mr.  Howard  remarked  that  he  also  had  jiad  some  experience 
in  street  photography,  and  had  used  a  duplicate  dark  slide,  which, 
having  been  put  into  the  camera,  was  then  taken  out,  and  another 
substituted,  holding  the  prepared  plate,  which  then  conld  be 
exposed  without  interruption.  Also,  thit  in  steadying  the  camera 
upon  smooth  floors,  some  corks  put  upon  the  iron  spikes  of  the 
stand  would  be  found  very  usef  uL  He  narrated  that  being  out  in 
the  country,  his  friend's  camera  was  blown  over,  and  openings 
made  in  the  wood-work.  They  went  into  a  village,  and  getting 
snme  pultf,  carefully  filled  up  the  cracks,  and  so  got  over  that 
difficulty. 

Mr.  York  observed  that  in  using  a  rising  front,  great  advantage 
aro>e  from  the  introduction  of  the  small  symmctricsd  lenses,  as  they 
could,  from  being  so  small,  be  brought  right  up  to  the  top  of  the 
camera ;  and  stated  that  having,  on  one  occasion,  gone  out  withont 
a  dark  slido,  he  simply  wetted  the  inner  face  of  the  focussing  glass, 
and  laying  the  sensitized  plate  upon  it,  it  remained  fast  whilst 
being  exposed. 

Mr.  Spencer  also  related  that  when  taking  a  country  view,  it 
being  just  upon  twelve  o'clock,  about  five  hundred  children  rushed 
out  of  school.  He  told  them  to  sit  in  a  row  aloui^  the  roadway 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  they  would  all  be  taken  in.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done,  he  took  his  view,  and  the  children  were  taken  in 
also. 

Mr.  Mawdslbt  narrated  that,  finding  himself  on  one  occasion 
without  the  screw  of  his  tripod  stand,  he  pared  a  piece  of  hard 
woo.l,  and  forcing  it  into  the  worm,  thereby  made  a  thread  which 
remained  so  perfect  that  he  used  it  for  a  week  afterwards. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  York, 

Mr.  Brooks  exhibited  some  specimens  of  emulsion  transparen- 
cies, showing  that  he  could  produce  great  variety  in  the  tone  of 
colour. 

Mr.  York  then  stated  that  there  were  two  subjects  he  was  in- 
vestigating which  others  might  like  to  experiment  with  :  one  was 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  collodion,  which  remained  the 
same  colour  as  before.  A  neutral  bath  which  gave  fog,  when 
tried  with  this  acetic  collodion,  gave  very  satisfactory  results— he 
had  used  one  drop  of  acetic  acid  to  one  drachm  of  collodion.  The 
other  experiment  was  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Henderson,  namely, 
the  use  of  alum  instead  of  spirit  in  the  developer.  He  (Mr.  York 
thought  that  po8!>ibly  any  sulphate — either  of  magnesia,  soda, 
or  potassium—might  answer  the  same  purpose 

The  Prksidbnt  remarked  that  at  the  present  miment,  there 
being  a  dearth  of  now  discoveries,  it  was  as  well  to  return  to 
subjects  which,  although  old,  might  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ence be  made  interesting ;  and  alluding  to  Mr.  Brooks'  experi- 
ments with  the  magnet,  said  that  although  the  matter  was  at  this 
moment  simply  an  experiment,  it  might  turn  out  of  great 
importance. 

ilr.  Brooks  observed  that  in  carrying  on  further  experiments 
with  the  magnet,  he  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  exposure  from 
fifteen  to  two  minutes,  and  also  that  in  the  remarks  he  had 
already  made  upon  the  subject,  with  a  certain  purpose  in  view,  he 
did  not  state  all  the  conditions  under  which  he  worked,  and 
promised  t3  be  ready  at  the  October  meeting  with  another 
paper  upon  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Pearball  said  that  the  facts  which  might  arise  out  of 
Mr.  Brooks*  experiments  none  may  guess.  Modem  leseaiches 
tended  to  show  that  light  produces  electricity.  The  proposition 
was  that  force  or  power  was  not  destroyed.  It  had  been  shown 
that,  taking  the  swing  of  a  needle  put  in  motion  by  electricity  to 
be  represented  by  19,  the  force  of  the  back  swing  was  more — 
viz.,  21.  What,  then,  became  of  the  force  of  Tight?  In  the 
human  eye  such  was  the  power  exerci-ed  by  light  that  it  became 
necessary  for  darkness  and  sleep  to  intervene,  so  as  to  recover  its 
normal  condition.  Much,  then,  had  to  be  investigated  in  connection 
with  light  as  to  its  proper  function  in  exciting  electricity,  so  that 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brooks  may  help  those  who  work  in  that 
field  of  enquiry. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  having  promised  a  paper  on  the  **  Nitrate 
Silver  Bath  "  for  the  next  meetmg  in  June, 

The  proceedings  terminated. 
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EsiHBDBOR  PBOTOaBiPHio  Sooitn. 
Am  ordinaiT  meeting  of  this  Bociet/  wu  held  in  tbe  RtM. 
fi,  St.  Andrew's  Squsra,  on  Wednesdajr  aveniDg,  Mty  2nd 
Mi.  Oboboe  a.  Panttih,  t ice-president,  in  the  cbaii, 
njian  the  minatea  of  preTious  out-door  and  ordiaarr  mrating' 
were  read,  and  tbe  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  oidinarv 
memben :— Menrs.  J.  H.  Suaner,  J.  SomerviUe,  J.  Reid,  li 
MUlikeD,  J.  Bovack,  A.  Bogie,  J.  UcLaren,  J.  Ballaatvne,  an<l 
U.  Seed. 

The  bosineaa  of  the  oveaiDg  was  beguu  by  tho  reading  of  ji 
paper  on  "  VentiUtion  oC  the  Studio"  (see  page  219),  by  Mr 
JoBK  IxiiHQ,  in  the  coune  of  wbich  he  ezhibiied  several  workini.- 
modeli  of  the  apparatus  recommended,  the  action  of  which  wa- 
eonaidered  very  satisfactory. 

At  the  eonclasion  of  the  paper,  Ur,  BuMC,  of  Her  Majesty^ 
Board  of  Works,  exhibited,  in  aclioa,  a  model  of  a  rentilator,  thf 
invention  of  Mr.  Emerson,  of  America,  which,  he  laid,  defende-1 
for  ita  action  on  the  tvae  principle  as  that  BbowD  b/  Mr.  Laiag. 
bat  was  STidently  much  simpler  in  coDitruction.  and,  occQrdini^ 
to  hia  aceoant,  produced  an  np-draugbt  with  moch  leu  wind 
Ha  ttated  that  thoae  ventilatora  had  been  fitted  up  in  a  numbei 
of  gOTemment  officea,  and  were  giving  the  ntmust  latisfactioo . 
even  anch  large  and  fully  occupi^  rooms  as  those  of  telegraph 
operators  and  letter  sorters  being  kept  comfortably  coal  and 
para. 

Hi.  Prihole  thought  the  membeia  were  much  indebted  t» 
Ur.   Laing   for  the  clear  exposition  of   Boyle's  ventilator,  anil 

SeeiaUy  for  the  satisfactory  eiperiments  that  he  had  ghown 
roughout  the  paper  the  ventilation  of  the  studio  had  been 
sp'iken  of,  while,  in  leaUly,  it  was  rather  the  ventiUtion  of  thi' 
dark  room  that  had  been  mainly  lefened  to  ;  the  laiter  beiog  in 
laality  more  necetsaiy  than  the  formei,  and,  in  most  cases,  mori.' 
difficult  to  manage.  Wbile  he  fully  appreciated  the  advantage^ 
of  Boyle's  patent,  he  thought  tbe  system  which  they  had  in  use, 
and  which  he  supposed  was  the  invention  of  their  predecessor, 
Hi.  MaSat,  was  at  once  the  simplest  and  moat  eCBcient  he  baii 
aeen.  Immediately  over  on*  of  the  windows,  and  within  a  few 
iocbra  of  the  roof,  there  }S  an  opening  made  in  the  wall,  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  in  depth.  This  is  caTeie<l 
bj  a  board,  hinged  at  the  bottom,  so  snaa^ed  that  it  can  lie  kepi 

, One  or  two  of  thf. 

I,  and  the  result  wa^ 
that  the  pure  air  rushed  in  throngh  them,  and  the  heated  and 
impure  air  escaped  by  the  opening  above. 

Dr.  John  Nicol  had  no  doubt  that  under  certain  conditjona  the- 
lentilatoTs  both  of  Boyle  and  Emerson  would  be  very  a-efu1.  In 
theory  they  seemed  ts  be  faaltless,  and,  judging  from  the  action 
of  the  models,  they  nould  bo  found  equally  good  in  praclice.  In 
principle  thej  were  identical,  but  he  rather  inclined  to  give  a 
preference  to  Emerson's,  both  b  ^caus«  of  it«  simplicity,  and  of  itt, 
requiring  a  lighter  current  of  air  to  bring  it  into  action.  'Thef 
had,  however,  he  thought,  one  defect  in  common— i.e,  that  they 
reqaiied  a  cuirent  of  air  to  bring  them  into  and  keep  them  in 
action.  So  loog  as  a  pretty  stiff  breese  was  bluwing,  it  was  nol 
dificalt,  as  a  rale,  to  ventilate  ordinary  studios  or  dark  rooms  ;  bar 
in  tacb  days  o>  sweltering  sunshine,  when  there  was  not  sufficient 
wind  to  stir  the  leaves  of  the  silvery  beach,  these  ventilatore 
would  be  of  no  use  whatever,  and  those  were  just  tbe  days  that 
ventilation  was  most  required. 

Mr.  Laiho  replied  tliat  while  Emerson's  ventilator  was  certainly 
more  simple  than  those  by  Boyle,  they,  in  his  opinion,  were  ob- 

fftlonable,  aa  under  certain  circumstances  there  would  certainly 
a  blow  down  or  back  drauxht ;  and,  aa  regarded  the  system 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Piingle,  it  would  do  tolerably  well  in  fairly 
good  weather,  but  in  a  stoimy  wind  it  would  not  do  at  ^1.     He 

IS  much  t< 
Nicol,  as  however  quiet  the  day  might  ae 
would  always  bs  a  sufficient  enrrent  on  the  home  top  to  start 
and  maintain  th*  up  draught. 

Mr.  TtiHNBiru.  exhibited  what  he  claimed  to  b«  "  an  improved 
form  of  actinomelei."  It  is  of  tin,  about  the  sise  of  an  ordinary 
■nnfl  box.  On  the  lid,  which  is  gtaaa,  is  pasted  a  series  of  thick- 
nesses of  papier  mineral  arranged  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
•eniitive  paper  is  wound  round  a  roller,  and  may  be  pulled  out  as 
requiied.  So  f ar  aa  eoald  be  made  oat  from  the  description,  the 
piincipat  novelty  is  the  coating  of  the  papier  mineral  with  a  film 
of  eollodioD  to  protect  it  from  being  stained  by  the  ailvei  on  tbe 


A  nnmber  of  really  fine  examples  of  the  work  done  at  the  ont 
door  meetinginCadzow  Forest  were  thenshown  by  Messrs.  Annan, 

of  Olasgow,  Panton,  Pnn^le,  Uathiaon,  Sinclair,  &c.,  &c.  Mr. 
Annan,  who  had  wrought  wet  collodion,  showed  some  brilliant 
pictures,  groups  both  of  men  and  cattle,  and  the  cattle  of  both 
Messrs.  Panton  and  Fnngle,  both  from  dry  platei,  were  also  fint- 

Two  motions,  one  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  medals  be  given  uader 
certain  conditions  for  tbe  liest  work  of  the  season  takrm  at  the 
out-door  meetings,  and  one  by  Dr.  Nicol,  that  a  medal  bo  given 
for  tbe  befit  paper  read  before  the  Society,  elicited  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion,  but  both  were  ultimately  withdrawn  to 
enable  the  members  to  consider  the  snbjecta  more  fully. 

The  Secretirt  then  reported  that  the  Council  had  considerad 
the  letter  from  the  Olasgow  Photographic  Aseociation,  requesting 
the  CO  operatiou  of  the  Society  in  oppoaiug  the  extensiou  of  Mr. 
Swan's  pattnt  for  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue.  The  Conneil 
had  fully  considered  the  subject,  and  on  the  ground  that  the 
Society  bad  invariably  declined  to  entertain  any  question  coanaetad 
witli  the  commercial  aspects  of  photography,  recommended  that 
no  actiou  should  bo  taken  iu  the  matter.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion it  was  reiolvod  to  approve  of  tbe  report,  and  the  Oorras- 
ponding  Socretaiy  was  instructed  to  communicate  the  resolution  to 
the  Olasgow  Pbo  ographic  Association. 

Dr.  JoHK  NicoL,  in  the  name  of  Ur.  QutekuDst,  of  Philadelphia, 
presented  the  Society  with  a  Urge  portrait  of  "  Longfellow,"  of 
the  same  exquisite  beauty  as  the  smaller  pictures  shown  by  that 
artist  at  the  late  Exhibition.     He  also  submitted  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members  a  number  of  cabinet  pictures,  duplicates  of 
:  eihibited,  and  by  Mr.  Qutekunst's  request,  incited  the  fullest 
;ism  of  all.     He  reminded  the  members  that  there  had  been 
ider.ible   diversity  of    opinion    regarding    the  quantity   of 
retouching  on  the  exhibits  of  Ur.  Outekunst,  and  that  a  Urge 
imber  of  the  membom  thoughc  that  a  mistake  bad  Iwen  made 
characterizing  tbe  (licturis  as  so  wrought  upon  as  to  place  them 
it  of  competition  with  ordinary  photographs.    On  the  authority 
of  .Ur.  Outekaust  himself,  he  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lady  with  the  hut  and  beads,  the  whole  of  the  specimens  shown 
were  untoached  prints  from  untouched  negatives,  and  as  most  of 
them  were  duplicates  of  Ibose  in  his  can,  the  mvmbers  might 
ine  them  for  themselves.    He,  Dr.  Nicol,  had  donti  so  veij 
carefully,  and  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  really  what  Mr.  Oute- 
kunst claimed  for  them. 

.  TUKHT  was  glad  of  tbe  opportunity  of  expressing  hif 
opinion  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  pictures  of  Hr.  Outikuiut. 
"    'ad  examined  [hem  particularly  when  they  were  in  the  exhj- 
1,  and  was  satiiGed  that  there  was  very  little  retouching. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  did  not  require  it.     They  were  printed  witb 
extreme  cjre  from  almost  perfect  negatives,  and  tbe  system  of 
glazing  gave  a  depth  and  transparency  that  bad.  by  its  rare  beauty, 
misled  those  who  considered  such  an  effect  due  to  excessive  so- 
callud  modelling.    He  might  add  that  this  opinion  had  been  fallj 
pressed  to  one  of  the  judges  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition. 
Mr.  W.   Nbiuioh  expressed  himself  much  pleased   with  the 
pictures,  and  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Tunny  in  thinking  that  their 
me  beauty  had  cast  a  doubt  on  the  method  of  their  produc- 
A  more  earefal  examination,  however,  would  make  quits 
slear  the  fact  that  they  were  really  nature's  handiwork,  as  thej 
possessed  natural  beauties  that  no  retoucher  could  imitate,  bat 
Ihat  all  would  certainly  mar. 
Dr.  Hunter  had  never  seen  anything  in  photography  at  all 
iproaehing  in  beauty  to  those  pictures  ol  Ontekunat's.    Ho  was 
so  very  glad  to  see  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  membeta  waa 
that   they  were  photographs    pnie   and    simple,   as    it   would 
itimulns  to  each  to  try  and  do  work  equally  good.    Qood 
imes   rame  ont  of    evil,  and   for  his  own   part   he    did 
igrct  the  little  misnnderstanding  that  had  arisen,  as  it  had 
probably  led  to  tbe  presentation  of  tbe  noble  head  of  lingf  ellow, 
ibat  would  be  a  lasriug  memorial  of  the  exhibition,  and  the 
discussion  would  undoubtedly  shojv  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  they  were  specimens  of  the  highest  clus  of  pure  photo- 
graphy.    He  proposed  that  tbe  Secretary  be  instructed  to  convoy 
10  Mr.  Outekunst  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  veij 
handsome  gift  that  he  had  sent. 

The  proposal  was  naanimonsly  agreed  to,  and  votes  of  thank 
liaving  been  given  to  Mr.  Laing  and  Ur.  Tnmbnll,  the  meeting 
udjoamed. 
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Bbibtol  and  West  ov  Ekolaivd  Amatbub  Photogbaphio 

Association. 

The  ordinary  (and  last  indoor)  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  the  Museum,  Queen's 
Boad,  Bristol,  on  Wednesday,  2nd  inst.,  Dr.  Thompson  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Seoretart  read  a  long  expostulation  from  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Association,  relative  to  the  Bristol  and  West  of 
Eneland  Association's  reply  to  that  Society  on  the  subject  of  the 
Carbon  Patent,  and  which  caused  some  little  merriment. 

Colonel  Biggs,  of  Bristol,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Association. 

Dr.  Thompson  then  read  his  paper  on  the  "  CoUodio-Albumpn 
Process  "  (in  our  next),  whicn  was  listened  to  with  marked 
interest,  and  which  was  illustrated  with  some  very  fine  pictures. 

Mr.  Brightman  asked  if  Dr.  Thompson  had  tried  moistening 
the  film  prior  to  development  with  alconol,  to  avoid  blisters  ? 

Dr.  Thompson  stated  that  he  had  suffered  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  film  blistering. 

Mr.  Bkiqhtman  congratulated  him,  remarking  that  the  most 
of  the  worke*^  of  the  process  found  blisters  a  great  enemy. 

Dr.  Thompson  stated  that  to  be  quite  sure  that  no  hypo  was 
left  in  the  prints,  he  often  soaked  them  in  a  solution  of  salt, 
which  accomplished  that  end. 

Mr.  Daniel  asked  if  he  did  not  find  that  by  so  doing  the  tone 
of  the  pictures  was  interfered  with. 

Dr.  Thompson  said  he  had  not  found  that  to  be  the  case,  and 
stated  that  many  of  those  before  the  meeting  had  been  so  treated, 
and  which  certainly  showed  no  sigpis  of  being  reduced  in  tone. 

After  some  further  discussioii,  the  matter  of  the  '*  June  Out-door 
Meeting  **  was  considered. 

Mr.  Holt  proposed  that  it  should  take  place  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  June. 

Mr.  Daniel  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried. 

The  Hon.  Sbobbtabt  stated  that  at  the  Council  Meeting  held  a 
day  or  two  previously,  every  other  detail  had  been  decided  upon ; 
the  date  simply  being  left  open.  He  informed  the  meeting  that 
Tjmtem  had  been  decided  upon  as  the  destination,  and  that  ladies 
and  friends  would  be  wdcome,  so  that  the  excursion  may  be  made 
as  enjoyable  and  social  as  possible. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Datet,  seconded  by  Mr.  Aldbidoe,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Thompson  for  his  most 
interesting  paper. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Coloured  Enamels.^ We  haTe  recently  been  faronred  by 
Mr.  Burton,  of  Nottingham,  with  a  sight  of  tome  coloured 
ceramic  pliotographs  of  great  delicacy.  Mr.  Burton  is  a  portrait 
paintor  of  old  standing,  who  has  for  some  years  deroted  his 


Secondhand  Apparatus. — Those  of  onr  readers  contem* 
plating  th3  acquisition  of  new  apparatus  of  any  kind  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Morley  has  just  issued  a  Dew  cata- 
logue containing  a  Tery  complete  list  of  all  kinds  of  photo- 
graphic requisites. 

New  Combination  Pbocess.— Mr.  Woodbury,  inrentor  of 
the  well-known  photographioprinting  process,  has  just  perfected 
an  adaptation  by  which  the  Woodburytype  process  is  combined 
with  chromo-lithography.  The  colonrs  are  printed  in  tint,  only 
as  for  an  ordinary  ohromo-lithograph,  over  which,  in  place  of  a 
key-block,  an  impression  is  taken  from  a  Woodburr  plate,  so 
that  the  colours  seem  as  if  reflected  through  the  photograph. 
The  effect  is  that  of  a  delicarely  coloured  photograph  in  which 
remarkably  transparent  pigments  are  employed.  In  the 
example  before  us,  a  cottage  with  thick  foliage  in  the  back- 
ground, the  minute  accuracy  and  soft  tones  of  tbe  photograph 
suffer  no  obscurity,  but  are  as  dear  and  as  well  denned  as  in 
an  ordinary  sun  picUire.—MookiiU4r* 


^0  9fOnt%tonbtnU. 

Claimant. — So  far  as  we  know,  the  best  solution  for  mountiiisr 
enamelled  prints,  without  injuring  thoir  gl  >S8,  is  glue  dissolTea 
with  the  aid  of  alcohol.  We  have  pablinbod  in  the  News  mad 
Ybak-Books  many  detailed  descriptions  of  the  operations,  but  we 
cacnot  with  any  certainty  ray  which  is  the  best.  Each  method 
requires  practice,  and  that  method  which  any  one  masters  will  be 
to  nim  the  best. 

Leo  asks  which  are  the  best  dry  plates.  Our  answer  to  Leo  masts 
in  tone,  be  sicnilar  to  the  answer  which  we  have  given  to  a  corres- 
pondent above.  When  he  has  mastered  a  prooess,  he  will 
probably  consider  it  the  best.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  which 
IS  best  in  itself.  That  which  is  most  within  the  range  of  your 
experience  will  probably  be  to  you  best.  Most  dry  plate  werkera 
at  present  are  disposed  to  consider  the  emulsion  processee  best ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  to  Leo,  inexperienced  in  dry  plate  work. 
they  would  present  many  difficulties.  A  bath  process  will 
probably  best  answer  his  purpose,  and  probably  none  better  tiian 
the  coffee  process,  as  described  in  our  last  Ybae-Book,  which  is 
simple,  easy,  certain,  and  excellent  in  result. 

L.  F. — Your  colouring  has  good  qualities ;  but  a  little  more  delicacy 
would  probably  answer  better  for  ptiotographic  portraits.  Your 
style  01  manipulating  and  your  colour  ard  i)old ;  but  a  little  mora 
precision  and  delicacy  would  probably  be  more  valuable  oom- 
mercially.  There  is  no  directory  of  photomphers.  Your  only 
mode  of  aidressing  them  is  by  advertising.  If  you  wish  to  distribute 
samples  of  your  work,  advertise  your  willingness  to  forward 
specimens  to  applicants  sending  their  addresses  to  you. 

James  Gobdon,  Jun.— A  dipper  of  silver  wire  will  answer  welL 
A  silver  dipper  may  be  left  in  a  neutral  bath,  but  if  the  bath  contain 
much  nitno  acid  *it  would  gradually  act  upon  the  dipper.  We 
prefer  glass.  2.  There  is  no  benefit,  but  often  positive  mjury  in 
daily  filtering  the  nitrate  bath.  The  use  of  a  aipper  which  does 
not  permit  the  plate  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  and  whidi 
consequently  escapes  any  stored-up  deposit,  saves  a  great  deal  in 
filtermg. 

F.Whiston. — ^The  addition  of  alcohol  to  a  developer  serves  no 
purpose  beyond  making  it  flow  fi-eely.  It  has  no  developing  action 
whatever.  We  very  rarely  add  alcohol  to  a  develops,  probiring 
to  secure  the  tatisfaetorv  flowing  by  manipulation.  The  question 
as  to  whether  six  or  eight  ounces  of  water  should  be  used  is  very 
unimportant,  as  the  slight  modification  in  the  strength  of  the 
developer  will  merely  make  the  process  of  development  more  or 
less  ouick.  One  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  per  ounce  may  be 
added,  and  will  make  the  development  somewhat  slower,  and 
pnssibljr  add  a  little  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  image.  2.  The  proto- 
nitrate  is  not  a  very  stable  developer,  unless  kept  carefully  from 
the  air  by  means  of  a  good  oork.  The  enlargements  you  mention 
are  very  good  indeed. 

O.  G.  L.— The  proposal  to  purify  soluble  cotton  bv  boiling  it  in 
water  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  extensively  carried  out. 
We  think  it  is  certainly  worthy  trial.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
some  samples  a  substance  resembling  glucose  has  been  formed, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  this,  of  course,  may  become  dissolved 
out  in  the  nitrate  bath,  which  it  will  injure.  This  would  be 
removed  by  boiling,  and  perfect  freedom  from  acidity  would 
be  insured.  2.  P^roxyline  is  better  kept  in  a  jsr  or  tin  box  with 
a  loose  cover.  It  is  more  liable  to  spontaneous  change  when  kept 
carefully  stoppered.  Good  photographic  pyroxyline  is  not  perfeoUy 
explosive.  It  flashes  and  bums  rather  than  explodes.  That 
made  at  high  temperature  yields  a  collodion  which  does  not  keep 
very  well. 

M.  F. — ^Daguerreotypes  and  collodion  positives  were  tinted  with 
powder  colours  prepared  on  purpose.     It  is  possible  to  tint  paper 

grints  so,  but  thev  must  be  kept  under  glass,  as  the  colour  would 
e  easily  removed. 

F.  M.  Y. — When  a  service  is  volunteered,  we  are  bound  in  courtesy 
to  wait  the  convenience  of  the  volunteer-  We  hope  shortly  to  be 
able  to  publish  the  information  required,  as  the  promise  has 
recently  oeen  renewed  to  us  personally. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS   REaiSTERSD. 

Mr.  B.  W.  GovoH,  Walsall, 

Photoi^ph,  Portrait  of  Self  from  Water-colour  Drawing. 
ICr.  A  Haddisom,  Uuntrnxdon, 

Photograph  ofSandringham  Hall ; 

Photograph  of  Prmoe  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  Oarriage-and- 
four  at  KimboltoQ  Castle* 
ICr.  W.  H.  Mooas,  Bristol, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Muller. 
Mr.  Qaxoaox,  Lutoo,  Beds., 

four  Photographs  of  Mr.  William  Bigg. 
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PUOTOaRiPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STaOIO- 

DBrBLOrMBHT  OF  SciiaCS  BY  WaK — AMATBDk  pHOTO- 
aRAPUBU  —  AaTBONOHICAL  FHOtOakAPa«  TAKIN  r*OH 
UlOH  AlTITDDIS — FlODUCTIOH  OF  CoLOCBBD  PHOTO- 
OHAFHS, 

Devetnpmenl  of  Science  hy  War. — It  Bcienoe  aids  war,  war 
mny  fnirly  be  credited  vith  developing  Bcience.  One  of 
the  moBt  bnautiful  illuatraUoDB  of  what  soienca  can  An 
UQiier  neoeasitj  was  brought  forth  during  Ihe  Franoo- 
UermaiD  war,  hnd  bad  I'uriB  not  been  bd  closely  invested  by 
an  enemy  we  should  never  hare  dreamt  of  the  poBBibilitj  of  a 
poftt  acritnne.  The  manner  in  which  the  niails  were  regu- 
larly carried  out  of  Pans  by  balloon,  and  a  return-post 
establiabed  by  the  aid  of  micro- photography  and  homiog 
pigeons,  is  so  happy  an  illustration  of  applied  science,  that 
one  might  almost  go  ho  far  as  to  think  well  of  a  war  which 
developed  so  interesting  a  matter.  The  tiny  photographic 
films,  BO  thin  and  delicate  that  a  pigeon  could  of  itself 
carry  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  despatches,  is  a 
wonder  hard  to  believe  in ;  and  yet  these  winged  messengers 
that  entered  Paris  during  the  three  months  that  the  capi- 
tnl  was  cut  ofi  from  the  rest  of  the  world  were  about  the 
only  bearers  of  news  that  could  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
ever  watching  Germans.  No  doubt  many  birds  fell  a  prey 
to  Teuton  marksmen,  and  many  more  were  frightened 
away  from  their  destination  by  the  noise  of  the  bombard- 
ment around  the  city;  but  by  repeating  the  mesaagea 
forty  or  fifty  times,  and  sending  pigeon  after  pigeon  with 
the  films  until  the  receipt  was  acknowledged  by  balloon 
post  from  Paris,  the  beleaguered  garrison  was  kept  informed 
of  matters  passing  outside.  Letters,  or  rather  despatches, 
were  received  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  transmisaion  into 
Paris  by  pigeon  (of  coarse,  bombardment  permitting) 
from  all  countries,  the  charge  made  being  one  franc  per 
word.  The  despatches  were  set  up  in  bold  type,  many 
hundreds  of  them  printed  upon  a  sheet,  and  this  Rheetwas 
then  photographed  in  microscopic  proportions.  Prints 
upon  a  thin  transparent  film  wire  obtained,  and  thi«e,  01 
arrival  at  Paris,  were  put  into  an  enlarging  apparatus,  simi- 
lar to  a  magic  lantern.  At  Erst,  clerks  were  employed  to 
copy  out  the  messages  thus  reSected  upon  the  screen,  but 
afterwards  the  enlarged  charaoters  were  photographed, 
thus  obviating  all  clerical  labour.  Such  a  system  as  thie 
would  never  have  been  elaborated  but  for  the  war,  and 
while  the  French  thus  availed  themEelv  «  of  photography 
to  help  them  out  of  a  difficulty,  their  foes,  the  Germans, 
were  not  blind  to  the  importance  of  the  art  in  warfare. 
Maps  published  by  the  French  Etat-Majar,  showing  every 
road  and  pathway  throughout  France,  were  secured  and  1 
produced  by  the  Germans  by  photo- lithography.  Th( 
copies  were  distributed  broadcast  throughout  the  Teuton 
forces,  and  there  was  not  even  a  captain  who  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  country  his  company  was  passing  through. 
Again,  for  surveying  purposes,  the  Germans  employed  the 
camera  to  a  great  ezt«nt.  Before  Strasburg,  and  subse- 
quently before  Paiis,  a  photographing  surveying  staff  were 
busily  engaged  in  making  observations  and  completing 
snrveys  with  the  aid  of  the  camera,  and  the  information 
thus  secured  was  of  infinite  service  in  the  redaction  of  those 
fortresses.  In  respect  to  the  present  war  we  shall  no 
doubt  hear  of  further  applications  of  science.  We  know 
that  certain  Russian  ofljcers  have  for  some  time  psst  beoo 
busy  in  elaborating  a  process  of  micro- photography  in  the 
field,  for  reproducing  secret  despatches  and  plans  of  micro- 
scopic size,  and  among  the  equipment  attached  to  the 
Kuasian  army  is  to  be  found  carneras  and  other  photo- 
graphic requisites.  Un  the  other  band,  too,  we  are  aware 
that  the  Turks  have  for  some  time  past  been  anxious  to 
obtain  the  services  of  an  experienced  chemist  to  help  them 
in  many  scientific  matters,  and,  above  all,  in  tho  maoniao- 


of  guncotton,  dynamite,  and  other  explosives.  Both 
belligerents  are  seemingly  quite  aware,  therefore,  of  the 
Hflsistance  which  science  can  afford  them  in  the  struggle 
upon  which  they  are  engaged,  and  wo  may  be  assured  that, 
however  much  we  may  regret  the  war,  results  intereating 
I  men  of  science  will  not  be  wanting. 
Amaieitr  Photographers.—'He  spoke  last  week  of  tbe 
trouble  and  expense  to  which  amateurs  at  times  pot 
themselves  to  secure  good  pictures.  When  an  Bnglishmaa 
takes  up  with  a  thing,  he  rarely  does  it  by  halves, 
-hether   it  is  work  or  play  that  is  in  question  :  and  we 

'crc  told  the  other  day  of  a  wealthy  amateur,  living  not 
hundred  miles  from  South   Wales,  who  affords  a  good 

xample  of  what  some  people  will  do  for  the  sake  of  an  art 
they  love  and  cherish.  This  gentleman,  whose  grand  pio- 
lures  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  visited  recent  esbibi- 
tJons  in  London,  in  his  desire  to  depict  a  scene  beside  the 
railway,  and  at  some  distnoce  from  bis  residence,  made  no 
difficulty  about  securing  a  special  train  for  his  purpose. 
Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  found,  to  his  great  vexation, 
that  his  assistant  had  omitted  to  bring  with  him  his  lens, 
:iad  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  wait  until  the  engine 
had  been  despatched,  and  had  brought  back  the  mistiDg 
instrument.  Such  au  example  of  steadfastness  of  purpose 
nnd  devotion  to  the  art  is  perhaps  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  photography. 

Astronomical  PfiolographM  taken  at  Iligk  alAtuda. — Professor 
Zeugner  has  been  making  some  photo -astronomical  ob- 
servations in  the  Engadine,  in  Switzerland.  His  work 
liss  been  undertaken  mainly  in  connection  with  the  sun 
^ind  its  corona,  and  he  seems  to  have  secured  some  novel 
and  interesting  results.  With  a  telescope  having  a  focna 
i>nly  four  rimes  as  Wg  as  the  aperture,  he  obtained  a  pic- 
ture of  the  corona  in  which  this  is  represented  as  a  broad 
round  ring  of  one,  or  at  tbe  most  two  inches.  Around  it 
is  shown  an  outer  and  weaker  ring.  The  plan  of  makiocr 
observations  at    an  altitnde  so  great  as  the  Engadine  wJU 


doubt  be  followed  after  Professor  Zeugnerlias  tbown 
~  choosing  sucb  a  station.    The  Engadine, 

many  of  our  readers  may  know,  is  a  Swiss  valley  on 


the  confines  of  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  and  celebrated  for  ita 
dry,  clear  air.  bloreover,  the  valley  is  situated  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  while  affording  a  wonderful 
point  of  vantage  to  observers,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  ■ 
very  agreeable  spot  to  live  in.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt,  one  would  think,  that  astronomical  photographs 
taken  at  this  height  (2,000  feet  above  Ben  Nevis),  ana;i]l 
a  district  far  removed  from  moist  plains  and  from  the 
vapours  of  towns,  are  far  more  trustworthy  and  clearer 
than  pictures  taken  under  ordinary  conditions.  If  we 
are  to  have  photo- astronomical  observatories,  and  to  baie 
abstruse  calculations  upon  the  results,  it  is  necessary 
above  all  things  that  the  latter  should  be  as  true  and 
undefiled  as  possible,  aud  for  this  reason  we  consider  tlut 
Prof.  Zeugner,  in  taking  the  step  he  has  done,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  astronomers  and  astronomical  photographerg. 
To  all  appearances  he  seems  to  have  secureaa  better  record 
of  the  corona  than  any  yet  obtained. 

Production  nfCotaure.it  I'hotngraphs. — The  production  of 
coloured  photographs  by  the  superposition  of^a  transparent 
image  upon  a  tinted  basis  seems  to  acquire  favour  with 
the  public,  Air.  Woodbury,  it  may  be  remembered, 
showed  some  pictures  of  this  kind  ten  or  r  dozen  yeus 
ago,  and  within  the  last  year  or  two  M.  Leon  Vidal  haa 
been  busily  working  a  similar  process,  except  that  the 
latter  uses  greasy  ink,  we  believe,  for  printing  a  photo- 
graphic image  over  the  coloured  block.  Within  the  past 
few  mouths  Mr.  Woodbury  his  again  come  forward  with 
the  process,  a  cottage  scene  coloured  in  this  way  having 
come  under  our  notice;  and  in  Germany,  or  rather  Saxony, 
a  similar  process  evidently  h(is  iuat  been  patented  under 
the  name  of  Bant  p'uitiirp-apkie.  With  competition  in  three 
oooQtries  we  should  soon  obtain  pwfection. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  SILVER 

BATH. 

BY  J.   SPILLER,   F.C.S.* 

First  let  mc  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the  interest 
awakened  by  the  discussion  of  the  silver  bath,  which  has 
extended  over  three  meetings,  and  been  spoken  to  by 
nearly  twenty  of  our  leading  members,  who  have  recorded 
their  experiences  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  followed 
either  in  its  original  preparation  or  subseqnent  renovation. 
There  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  coincidence  of 
opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  barium  nitrate  pro- 
cess, which,  instead  of  emanating  with  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  as  I  had  at  first  supposed,  is  of  far 
older  date,  and  was  tirst  described,  in  the  year  1865,  by 
Dr.  Hermann  Vogel,  whose  original  communication  to 
the  Photograpuig  News  has  been  reprinted  in  a  recent 
number  of  that  journal  (March  23rd),  and  which,  1  am 
bound  to  say,  goes  so  fully  into  the  whole  subject,  that 
nothing  seems  to  have  since  been  added  to  complete  the 
summary  of  Dr.  VogePs  observations.  Mr.  York,  how- 
ever, showed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  some  clear 
negatives  which  had  been  produced  from  a  bath  that  had 
been  intentionally  saturated  with  sulphate  of  silver.  I 
can  only  reconcile  this  apparent  discrepancy  of  experience 
by  assuming  that  the  bath  conditions  were  favourable  to 
the  retention  of  the  sulphate  of  silver  in  solution,  and  that 
when  this  salt  exists  perfectly  dissolved  in  a  bath,  and  not 
in  a  state  of  super-saturation,  the  evils  in  question  do  not 
manifest  themselves.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  super-saturation.  It  is  well  known  that 
we  may  dissolve  sulphate  of  soda  in  boiling  water  far 
above  the  point  at  which  it  will  dissolve  in  cold  water.  If 
the  hot  liquor  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  perfectly  tranquil 
state,  free  from  all  agitation,  the  salt  still  remains  in  solu- 
tion. If,  however,  a  crystal  be  dropped  into  the  containing 
vessel,  crystallization  at  once  commences  till  all  above  the 
normal  amount  of  the  sulphate  that  is  held  in  solution  by 
cold  water  is  crystalliied.  Supposing  a  bath  to  be  super- 
saturated with  silver  sulphate,  the  mere  fact  of  immersing 
the  plate  may  cause  a  deposit  of  crystals  to  be  thrown 
down.  It  is  not  surprising  that  sulphate  of  silver  is  found 
in  the  bath,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  iodides  are  prepared.  For  instance,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  prepared  from  pearlash,  which  naturally  contains 
a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  We  believe  that  "  pinholes  " 
arise  either  from  the  formation  of  crvstalline  deposits  in 
the  film,  which  afterwards  get  washed  off  during  develop- 
ment, or  they  are  due  to  points  of  inferior  sensitiveness 
caused  by  the  depositions  of  relatively  non-actinic  par 
tides  (as,  fur  instance,  of  the  yellow  iodide  of  silver), 
which  obscure  the  action  of  light  at  the  time  of  exposure, 
but,  being  loosely  adherent,  become  detached  from  the 
plate  during  the  subsequent  manipulations.  A  turbid  bath 
will,  of  course,  show  them  at  once,  and  so  likewise  will  a 
bath  charged  to  super-saturation  with  any  of  the  difficultly 
soluble  salts  of  silver,  amongst  which  the  sulphate  is  one 
of  the  most  likely  to  occur  from  impurities  in  tne  collodion 
or  sensitising  salts,  as  was  hinted  on  a  former  occasion. 

Since  opening  the  discussion,  and  describing  the  bath 
deposits  of  sulphate  and  cyanide  of  silver  which  had  been 
sent  to  me  by  the  Autotype  Company,  I  have  been 
favoured  with  two  fresh  samples  from  Mr.  Bashford,  of 
Portobello,  one  of  which  was  forwarded  to  me  through 
the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News.  They  both  proved 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  carbonate  of  silver,  and 
yet  were  said  to  have  been  filtered  out  of  baths  showing  a 
slight  acid  reaction,  and  of  good  working  qualities.  This 
observation  lends  support  to  the  statement  which  Mr. 
Brooks  made  at  the  last  meeting :  for  he  found  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkaline  carbonate  most  efficacious  in  the 
removal  of  impurities  which  appeared  to  be  carried  down, 
especially  on  boiling,  and  that  a  bath  so  treated  permitted 
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of  very  rapid  exposures — an  advantage  which  Mr.  Bashf ord 
particularly  refers  to  in  his  letter.  The  last-named  gentle- 
man reminds  me  likewise  of  the  practice  of  using  carbonate 
of  silver  to  prevent  discolouration  of  the  printing  bath,  and 
of  its  conferring  good  keeping  qualities  to  the  sensitised 
paper. 

Mr.  Sawyer  offers  a  good  suggestion  in  proposing  to  use 
a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  for  washing  the 
pyroxyline,  which,  if  carried  out,  must  effectually  remove  all 
traces  of  free  sulphuric  acid  from  the  collodion,  and  pro- 
bably add  to  its  permanence.  Mr.  Spencer  recommends 
the  use  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  barium  as  offering  an 
absolute  guarantee  against  the  introduction  of  sulphates 
with  the  sensitising  sidts.  There  remains  only  the  nitrate 
of  silver  to  be  carefully  watched  for  the  presence  of  sul- 
phate, and  this  can  easily  be  tested  before  use  by  adding 
thereto  a  solution  of  barium  nitrate,  which  at  once  shows 
the  presence  or  abscn  ^o  of  sulphate  of  silver,  if  pure  water 
be  used  for  diiduivin^  iho  crystals. 

A  good  deal  of  evidence  was  stated  in  favour  of  the 
cyanide  process  of  renovating  the  bath,  Mr.  S.  G.  Payne, 
Mr.  Burton,  and  some  writers  in  the  contemporary 
journals,  affirming  its  advantages.  Mr.  Blanchard  had 
not  found  much  benefit  in  its  use,  but,  like  Mr.  England, 
placed  more  reliance  in  using  common  water  and  then 
sunning  the  bath.  Mr.  W.  Bedford  is  in  the  habit  of 
selecting  the  hurgest  crystals,  of  his  own  preparation,  for 
making  the  silver  bath,  and  thus  avoids  the  necessity  for 
introducing  barium  or  other  extraneous  salts. 


FURTHER  NOTE  ON  ALKALINE  DEVELOP. 

MENT. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,   R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

In  a  communication  to  the  Philosophical  Mag<vdne,  and 
which  was  reprinted  in  last  month's  JPhotograpMe  Journal^ 
allusion  was  made  to  the  reaction  that  took  place  in  the 
developer  when  employing  alkaline  development,  but  not 
beinff  at  the  time  in  a  proper  state  for  publication  I  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  give  the  entire  details  of  the  re- 
action. 

Having  been  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  external  oxy- 
gen had  anything  to  do  with  the  reduction  of  the  bromide 
of  silver,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  cause  the  alkaline  deve- 
loper to  come  in  contact  with  the  silver  bromide  in  ex- 
hausted tubes,  and  then  to  note  the  result.  I  will  briefly 
recapitulate  the  method  of  procedure. 

Pyrogallic  acid  was  carefully  dried,  a  known  portion 
dissolved  in  water,  and  made  to  cover  some  well-washed 
silver  bromide  of  known  weight.  In  the  other  tube  was 
placed  a  solution  of  potash  of  known  strength  and  per- 
fectly free  from  all  carbonic  atihvdride  and  from  chloride. 
The  tubes  were  then  connectea  with  a  Sprengel  pump, 
and  after  an  aqueous  vapour  vacuum  was  formed  the  alkui 
was  caused  to  run  over  into  the  tube  containing  the  bro- 
mide and  the  pyrogallic  acid.  After  allowing  the  liquids 
and  solid  to  be  in  contact  for  a  time — in  some  cases  a  fort- 
night— the  tubes  were  broken,  the  liquid  filtered  off  the 
residue,  that  latter  examined  for  metallic  silver,  and  the 
former  carefully  evaporated  down  to  dryness  in  an  atmo- 
sphere perfectly  free  from  carbonic  anhydride  or  other 
atmospheric  impurity.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  as  many 
cases  the  liquid  was  made  up  to  a  known  bulk,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  set  aside  for  estimating  quantitatively  the  amount 
of  bromine  present.  It  invariably  was  proved  that  within 
the  limits  of  error  of  manipulation,  the  bromine  in  the 
solution  always  agreed  with  the  amount  of  silver  bromide 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

In  the  paper  above  alluded  to  it  is  stated  that  the  whole 
of  the  bromine  combines  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  bro- 
mide, and  that  whilst  a  residue  given  by  the  brown  solu- 
tion when  evaporated  to  dryness  is  totally  insoluble  in 
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absolute  alcohol,  the  alkaline  bromide  can  be  dissolyed  out. 
In  nearly  erery  case  this  plan  of  treating  the  residue  was 
resorted  to.  By  so  doing  all  excess  of  alkali  was  removed, 
leaving  behind  only  that  part  which  might  be  in  combina- 
tion with  the  organic  salt.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  pyrogallic  acid  was  absolutely  decomposed  into 
different  compounds,  amongst  others,  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  that  this  was  combined  with  the  alkali 

I  now  find  that  such  is  not  the  case,  for  I  find  that  acetic 
acid  will  not  effect  any  change  in  the  solution,  no  libera- 
tion of  the  carbonic  anhydnde  taking  place.  If,  however, 
nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  it  there  is  an  im- 
mediate disengagement  of  the  gas,  and  the  brown  colour 
of  the  liquid  changes  to  a  bright  amber  colour.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  state  here  that  if  this  solution  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  we  have  a  residue,  part  of  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  part  in  ether,  and  part  insoluble  in  either.  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  analvsis  of  any  of 
these,  but  the  lesson  learnt  from  it  is  that  that  compound, 
formed  by  developing,  is  readily  split  up  into  three  others, 
together  with  carbonic  anhydride.  The  next  operation 
was  the  determining  of  the  original  organic  residue.  The 
combustion  was  undertaken  in  the  usual  manner.  It  was 
previously  ascertained  that  each  equivalent  of  pyrogallic 
acid  displaced  four  atoms  of  bromine.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  results  obtained  directly  on  breaking  the 
bulk  :— 

CeHe03-l.4AgBr+l2KHO=4Ag-l.4KBr+K8CeH408+7HaO. 

This  is  a  compound  in  which  five  equivalents  of  oxygen 
are  taken  up.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  or  after  passing  a 
current  of  oxygen  through  it,  the  new  compound  absorbs 
another  five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  we  have — 

The  first  compound  formed  is  much  darker  than  the 
latter,  and  something  of  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  ob- 
served in  dropping  an  alkaline  solution  in  a  moderately  old 
solution  of  plain  pyrogallic  acid,  and  the  colour  is  first  a 
deep  brown,  which,  after  mixing,  the  turbidity  gives  way 
to  a  more  transparent  and  paler  colour. 

The  examination  was  undertaken  with  solutions  which 
answered  to  the  strong  alkaline  developer.  With  weak 
solutions  the  reaction  does  not  seem  to  be  as  complete ; 
less  silver  is  reduced  proportionately  to  the  amount  of 
pyrogallic  acid  employed.  As  far  as  1  can  tell  at  present, 
only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced,  and  two  equiva- 
lents of  silver  bromide  reduced  instead  of  four. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  alkaline  develop- 
ment of  an  image  is  independent  of  external  oxygen,  and 
I  may  say  further  that  the  less  external  oxygen  admitted 
the  more  complete  is  the  reduction.  If  the  developer  be 
exposed  to  the  air  before  application,  as  it  is  also  whilst  in 
the  plate,  another  compound  is  partially  formed  which  is 
less  capable  of  reducing  the  silver  bromide — in  fact,  acts 
as  a  retarder  to  the  original  solution.  It  may  be  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  a  safe  plan,  in  developing  a  plate,  to  flow 
the  developer  over  it,  and  then  return  it  to  the  cup  and 
allow  the  detail  to  appear.  If  the  strong  alkaline  developer 
be  allowed  to  remain  on,  the  development  is  not  so  gentle, 
and  there  is  a  greater  danger  of  veil.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution 
tends  to  make  it  absorb  oxygen  from  external  sources  very 
rapidly,  and  that  there  is  always  the  formation  of  the  two 
compounds. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

BY  G.   S.  THOMSON,  M.D.,   F.M.S.* 

TuE  collodio-albumen  or  Taupenot  process,  though  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  dry  methods,  still  maintains  its  place  as 
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regards  certainty  and  keeping  qualities.  Its  other  advan- 
tages are,  that  any  slight  error  in  exposure  may  be  rectified 
in  the  development,  and  that  the  finished  negative  requires 
no  coating  of  varnish,  which  of  itself  is  no  small  recommen- 
dation. Its  disadvantages  are,  the  double  coating,  and  the 
tendency  to  blistering  of  the  film.  The  latter  failing 
may  be  much,  if  not  entirely,  obviated  by  using  new 
plates,  or  such  as  have  not  been  repeatedly  coated,  and 
also  by  the  employment  of  collodion  yielding  a  powdery 
film.  I  find  Uouch^s  **  extra  "  answer  well.  The  plates  must 
of  course  be  carefully  cleaned,  so  as  to  possess  a  highly 
polished  surface.  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
a  preparatory  coating  of  albumen,  india-rubber,  &c. 

The  plate  is  coated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  immersed 
in  a  thirty-five  grain  nitrate  bath,  the  crystals  being  simplv 
dissolved  in  distilled  water ;  it  is  atterwards  washed  till 
the  water  ceases  to  show  any  turbidity,  then  drained  on 
blotting-paper  for  three  minutes,  and  the  iodized  albumen 
applied  twice  by  fiooding  the  surface  of  the  plate  placed 
over  a  shallow  porcelain  tray.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  box 
on  blotting-paper  to  ensure  absence  of  dust,  and  allowed 
to  dry.  When  dry,  it  must  be  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp 
till,  by  drawing  the  finger-nail  round  the  edge,  the 
albumen  appears  hard  and  horny  ;  then  allowed  to  cool,  and 
immersed  in  the  aceto-nitrate  bath,  consisting  of — 


Nitrate  of  silver... 
Glacial  acetic  acid 
Water      


40  grains 

40  minims 

1  ounce 


It  may  remain  here  from  two  to  five  minutes.  On 
removal  wash  as  before,  and  when  dry  it  is  ready  for 
exposure. 

A  great  secret  of  success  in  this  process  is  to  give 
sufficient  exposure.  The  plates  I  generally  work  with 
are  ten  by  eight,  with  four  teen-inch  lens  focus.  Under 
these  conditions,  and  with  half-inch  stop,  in  sunshine  I 
give  eleven  minutes. 

I  develop  in  a  shallow  glass  tray,  placing  the  plate  face 
downwards,  and  supporting  one  side  of  it  by  a  small  strip 
of  glass,  so  as  to  prevent  its  touching  the  bottom.  By 
this  means  the  developer  remains  clear  to  the  end,  and 
the  surface  of  the  negative  is  not  stained. 

I  fix  with  hypo  solution,  to  which  I  add  adrop  or  two 
of  acetic  acid,  just  enough  to  destroy  alkalinity  and 
render  it  feebly  acid,  as  with  an  alkaline  solution 
blisters  are  very  apt  to  arise.  When  dry,  the  albumen 
surface  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  enable  you  to  dispense 
with  varnish. 

The  following  is  the  formula  I  have  used  for  the  iodized 
albumen : — 


Albumen 

Aqua.  dist.... 
Strong  liquor  ammonia 
Iodide  of  ammonium 
Bromide  of  potassium 


...  3  ounces 

...  1  ounce 

...  10  minims 

...  10  grains 

...  10       „ 


Developer, 

Cold  saturated  solution  gallic  acid    G|  ounces 

Glacial  acetic  acid 35  minims 

Pyrogallic  acid      2 J  grains 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver   (20 

grains  to  ounce)        ...        50  to  60  minims. 

Do  not  add  more  of  silver  solution  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 


THE    CARBON    PROCESSES— A  PEW   HINTS  TO 

LICENCEES. 

BT   UMDOP   AHD   COOPIR.* 

Sensitizinff,-'At  this  season  of  the  year  one  ounce  of 
bichromate  of  potash  to  forty  ounces  of  water  is  about  the 
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proper  at reugtb.  Immerse  the  tUsue,  Ibe  dark  eii!"  iipwnnlF 
Aad  let  rannin  (avoidiu;,'  air-bubbliw)  until  prrfBCiiy  tLii 
thsD  turn  itovnr,  faci!  dowavards,  and  let  remain  until  th 
ndges  junt  begiD  to  turn  the  other  way ;  tah  :  it  out  in  the 
njr  gbowD,  and  lay  it  face  downwatdit  on  a  cloaa  ]iie 
giMi.  Squeegee  out  all  the  eiceHsof  btcbromfttv,  and  liang 
to  dij  in  a  perfectly  dark  room  with  tho  teinpuraluro  at 
■ixty  or  aiity-Qve  degruei,  and  tritb  a  carreut  of  itir  through 
it,  if  piwiible. 

Ihe  Tiv<ue  BecoHwn  BridU  an-l  ca-mol  be  Uaa-Ued  leUhaut 
Cracking. — To  avoid  thin,  2a  aouu  as  thu  sensitizsd  tli-aue  u 
petfectly  dry,  place  it  iu  a  large  box  as  yoii  fnmi!  albdmet: 
paper ;  plate  a  pitcher  of  hot  water  at  tbu  bottom   of  tbi 
bozi  the  Btearu  arising   will   cdubu   tbu   tiaauu   to   bccooiH 
flacoid  or  limp,  nad  will  bo  aa  ptlablo  an  piti-nt  litnthur,  and 
if  placed  in  a  tin  box  nil!  rumaia  bo  iadeUnitulr.     Nei 
kilov  tbe  tiatiie  to  remiio  exposed  about  the  priutiog  roo 
at  it  will  Biirely  becnme  brittle  Ri^nin.     Aftur  piintin);.  ma 
tbeca,  and  place  in  another  tin  box  till  developiid. 

Biislera  Mttkiiig  llifir  Appearance  d'tvlaj  DeBelojiiwat. — If 
thsM  be  email  tboy  are  cauud  b;  the  water  beinf;  too  hut, 
especially  at  the  commeaceuient.  It  nevijr  should  exc.-u<l 
~'  ■;  degrees  at  tbia  stage.  If  they  am  larger  1  hey  are 
more  lik<;ly  to  bo  caudeJ  by  tmiW  bubbles  of  nir  b«ing  im- 
prisoned between  the  timiue  aud  cullu.lioa  by  tbe  squeegee, 
Instead  oF  being  expelled  by  it,  orlromwaritof  sulHeient 
Water  on  the  plato  while  plaoiiig  ob  the  prints. 

ream  and  Dark  Sircaka  Rn'iiii'ij  d>iuin  tltc  Pktai-e. — Theae 
are  produc^^d  by  removing  tbe  picture  from  the  wtiier  during 
devolopmeut  and  allowing  it  lo  reniaia  in  one  pjsirioa,  so 
that  the  gelatine  runs  down  in  stceukj  and  pirtially  guts, 
and  is  not  entirety  re-diasolved  by  the  time  the  development 
ii  complete. 

lb  Relaach  Spols  nn  ike  PriiiU.  or  lu  give  Fine  Dclaila  lu  Ihe 
WiiU»  bt/ure  'I'niHu/en-in'j.—llive  by  yo'l  a  cup  of  hot  »itet 
and  a  very  line  camel's  hdr  bruib.  Taku  a  slip  of  plain 
tisane,  give  it  a  aoiik  in  the  hot  water,  lay  it  on  your  paUttt 
aod  UBS  it  for  colouring  ;  warm  your  plaldi,  use  hot  vtater 
with  your  brush,  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  touch  iu  tbe 
necessary  parts  so  that  ycu  will  not  b^  able  to  perceive  they 
were  not  printed.  For  iucreasiu  j  sh  iduwi  on  tbu  print  use 
powder  No.  2  aa  explained. 

Transferriiujunil  Mounliaij  FuU  GIms. — It  at  any  lime  yon 
find  the  transfer  paper  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  print, 
immerse  io  a  weak,  hot  solution  oF  gelatine  instead  of  warm 
water  while  trauBferring,  instead  of  using  starch  01  pastu  to 
mount  full  gloss.  Take  thin  citidboard  and  immerse  it  in 
the  gelatine  solution  used  for  transferring  while  siill  hot, 
and  if  anything  a  little  stronger  for  laountiog  than  trans- 
ferring. WhL'u  thoroughly  saturated,  mount  it  on  tbu  print 
when  about  half  <lty,  rub  it  down  well,  pat  under  ■  w.'ight 
for  half  an  hour,  and  let  dry  Bpoutaneouiily.  Or  ■  surer  way 
Still  is  to  make  a  good  stiff  paate  with  atarcb,  straiu  it  twice 
through  cotton  and  Bq[i<^exing  it  through  with  the  hands  ; 
paste  tbu  dampened  eardbiiard  aud  prints  with  this,  uuiug  a 
■pODgo  inaload  of  a  brush  to  apply  tbe  Btarcb  1  place  under 
a  weight  (or  half  au  hour,  and  then  dry. 

Sumlrita, — Before  placing  tbe  print  on  the  glass  to 
develop,  examine  the  face  of  it,  and  by  dashing  on  water  you 
can  [cmove  any  greasy  appearance  or  dirt.  See  ihat  the 
glass  ia  thoroughly  flooded  with  water.     After  st^aeezing  the 

Ginla  examine  the  face  of  them,  and  if  you  see  glossy  spou, 
sure  you  have  not  had  sufhclent  water  on  the  glass. 

Uondle  your  tissue  in  a  yellow  light.  Border  all  nega- 
tives, unleas  viguuttea  or  madalliunn  1  the  edges  of  these  are 
already  protected. 

Try  three  or  four  on  the  photometer  for  your  lint  experi- 
tnent,  and  mark  iuown  best  uumberon every  negative.  Oy 
ttis  means  you  neod  oever  lose  a  print.  Keep  the  bauds 
off  tbo  face  of  the  tissue,  as  any  finger  mark  wilt  show. 

Battel  to  develop  ilow  with  water  at  ninetj  degree*,  a4  if 


ton  hot  it  produces  hatabaess,  and  there  ia  always  a  rUk  of 
crai?king  the  liaaue. 

Una  mineral  powder  No.  1  very  sparingly  until  70a  get 
to  tburoDghly  uoderstaad  it.  A  little  practice  ia  all  jou 
teouire  to  retouch  nicely. 

In  developing,  if  there  be  a  very  dense  mass  of  shadow, 
which  in  any  print  would  appear  loo  heavy,  thit  may  readily 
be  modilied  by  taking  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool,  soaking  it  in 
weak  ammouia,  and  gently  rubl'  1 ;.  You  will  be  surprisad 
how  easily  the  mass  yields  to  thii  ireatment  without  d.-fctroy- 
iag  half  tones.  Pour  a  stream  of  cold  water  on  the  picture 
before  putting  it  back  into  tbe  watsr;  this  prevauls  tha 
ammonia  from  adhuting  where  yon  do  not  want  it. 

Fix  with  alum,  aud  dry  n^slowly  as  you  can  coiiveniunil  r. 
We  place  ours  where  they  take  about  three  hours  to  dry, 
without  any  danger  of  ctackiug.  For  placing  on  tho 
transfer  paper  we  tblok  it  best  to  let  the  pfate  lie  toluiably 
level  aud  float  it  with  cold  wjier.  This  preveulH  tho 
introduction  of  air-bubbles  better  than  dipping  the  plate  ia 

Wondvisea'.lo;irlicenceas  to  read  the  English  jonmals. 
Carbon  printing  has  taken  such  a  bold  in  Britain  that 
mo r..' than  half  the  articles  in  the  jouroala  are  devoted  to 
cacbon.  All  the  best  men,  both  proFessional  ami  amateur, 
are  contributors,  and  give  just- the  infonnatiou  new  workura 
in  carbon  require. 

We  hr>pe  sor>n  to  nnnouuce  to  our  licenceea  the  establish- 
ment uf  a  firm  in  Turonto  (which  we  have  held  for  that 
purpose)  to  work  in  curbon  exclusively,  on  tbe  same  principle 
as  the  Autotype  Company  in  England,  in  enlarging  and 
publieliing  fur  thu  trade  and  printing  new  hints  and 
suggestions  as  their  t a r)^  practice  and  Biptrience  would  give 
them;  nlao  giving  licuncees  throughout  the  Dominion  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  and  seeing  the  working  of  an  exclu- 
sivu  carbon  establishment.  Wo  also  hope  aeon  to  start  a 
(Carbon  Society,  and  publish  a  iuurual  in  its  interest 

We  hara  just  bought  from  M.  Limbert  the  rtmaioder  of 
the  Status,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  disposed  of  them  will 
devote  ourselves  to  the  advancement  of  carbon  printing  in 
Canada. 


TllEATMENT  OP  SILVER  RESIDUES. 

IIY  M.  CErHET." 
Or  one  hundred  gramniSB  of  nitrate  of  silver  consumed  in 
the  negative  and  positive  process,  only  tengrarainesaro  actu- 
ally to  be  found  in  the  negative  aud  the  print.  The  other 
ninety  grammes  remitiu  in  the  washingB,  iu  the  soda  bath, 
and  in  tbe  filtere.  flow  the  silver  may  be  recovered  shall 
be  describeil  in  the  following  lines. 

1.  The  greatest  amount  of  silver  is  to  be  recovered  from 
tbe  washings  of  the  prints  before  toning.  This  water  is 
poured  into  an  eaitheowaro  pan,  with  sny  unserviceable 
silver  baths  aud  auch  liquids  as  may  have  beuo  collected 
in  the  development  tub — tbe  waaw  iron  aud  pyrogidlic 
solutions,  namely,  which  have  been  poured  off  the  pUtcs. 
In  this  earthenware  pan  are  always  kept  some  strips  of 
copper,  from  which,  from  time  to  time,  tbe  grey  silver 
powder  which  Is  deposited  is  removed.  luto  this  sumo 
pan  come  other  waste  stiver  solutions  and  spent  toning 
baths,  but  no  liquids  containing  hyposulphite  of  aod^  in 

The  pan  should  have  a  tap  ten  centimetres  from  the 
bottom.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled  completely, 
then  tbe  clear  liquid  aoove  is  allowed  to  run  off.  Every 
month  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  almost  puro 
silver,  should  be  removed,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  porce- 
lain dish. 

All  papers  which  have  come  into  contact  with  silver 
solutions — aach   :lj   liltera,  spoilt    sensitized    papers,   and 

iliied  priiit;!  —are  iiollected  and  burnt  to  ashes. 
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8.  The  old  Rxinij  bnths  of  hyposulphita  of  soda  aUo 
oonUiu  much  silver.  Tlieae  arc  collected  in  a  tub  or  cisli, 
-which,  like  the  pnn,  ia  Gtted  with  a  tap. 

When  the  cask  is  about  three-quirtera  full,  there  id 
poariid  iuto  it  a  aolutioa  of  hr/iar  fulphiiris,  the  same 
being  attrred  iato  the  liqaid  bj  means  of  a  woodeo  Uth, 
The  next  day  some  of  the  liqaid  is  taken  out  and  examined 
in  a  teat  tube,  a  couple  of  drops  of  sulphide  of  hot 
potiHium  solution  hcio^r  ^.dded.  If  no  precipitate  results. 
It  id  a  proof  that  there  is  enough  Biilphur  in  the  cask 
already. 

The  experiment  is  repeated  with  a  little  more  of  the 
liquor,  and  this  time  a  few  drops  of  silver  solutioa  are 
added,  la  there  still  no  precipitati.',  then  it  is  a  proof 
that  there  is  too  much  sulphar,  and  more  Sxing  bath  must 
be  added  before  proceeding  further. 

4,  The  Mdliag  of  the  Reaiditcii. — The  precipitates  from 
the  lixing  baths  are  put  upon  a  plate  of  sheet  irou.  and 
heated  over  an  open  fire.  The  othitr  precipitates, 
resulting  from  waahingB,  &3.,  arc  then  raixed  with  the 
former,  and  thoroughly  dried. 

The   dry   precipitito   is   then   mixed  in   the  following 

Dry  precipitate      100  parts 

Borax  50    „ 

Fused  saltpetre      US    ,, 

In  fusing,  the  saltpetre  is  robbed  of  its  water  of  crys- 
tallizition.  Crystallized  saltpetre  is  put  iu  a  dish,  aud 
put  upon  a  sharp  tire.  At  first  it  fuses  in  its  own  water, 
then  It  drius,  and  a  sharp  fire  (cill  afterwards  bring  it 
into  a  state  of  fusion,  and  this  fluid  moss  is  poured  out 
upon  a  stone.  Saltpetre,  after  being  fused  in  this  way.  is 
better  than  borax,  the  production  of  which  is  more  diffi- 
cult, although  it  is  to  be  purchased  in  commerce. 

With  the  above  mixture  an  ordinary  crucible  is  filled 
to  the  extent  of  two-thirds,  and  thii  is  then  put  into  the 
furnace.  The  muffle  furnace  employed  for  baming-' 
enamels  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  UpOQ  the  lid 
of  the  crucible  are  laid  a  fuw  pieces  of  charcoal,  the 
furnace  is  filled  with  coke  and  charcoal  around  the  crucible, 
and  the  crucible  itself  is  filled  up  with  the  same  materials. 
After  the  oper.ttion  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  there  is 
found  an  ingot  of  perfectly  pure  silver  wbijh  will  disaolre 
in  nitric  acid,  and  from  which  nitrat 
obtained. 
To  fuse  the  ash,  there  ore  mixed : — 

Ash 

DrlL'd  carbonate  of  soda  ... 

Sand 

The  crucible  is  tilled  as  before,  and  the  operation  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  ordimiry  manner. 


of  silrer  miy  be 

.  1 00  parts 

-     60     ., 

■lb  to  CO  parU 


Mi'  PHACTICE. 

IMPROVED  MEriioos  OF  WoRKisu— A  Tank  Fon  Washing 

Prints. 

Bl-  A.  J.  SHIPLER." 

DuRwa  the  past  two  years  I  ha^e  operated  in  about 
twenty  diOereut  galleries,  stopping  a  few  weeks  in  a 
place.  Now,  to  make  the  thing  practical,  for  that  is  just 
what  we  want,  u  e  wilt  take  the  whole  as  one  instance,  aud 
will  call  the  operator  or  proprietor,  .fohn. 

Well,  John  gets  a  frush  supply  of  chemicals,  and  drops 
us  a  card  to  come;  he  is  ready  to  turn  anew  leaf.  Wo 
drop  in,  take  a  survey  of  things  eenorally,  and  go  to  work. 
We  End  the  walis  covered  witli  reoeipta  for  collodion, 
developer,  redeveloper,  &o-  Ah,  John  I  too  much  torinuliB 
one  is  i>il  we  undert  tke  to  work  ;  that  one  was  published 
in  the  BuUeUit  in  September,  1874,  except  we  modify  " 
little. 

•  FliilaattplHa  PhetBfaf\ir. 


Wc  clean  and  scrub  the  dark-room.  On  the  developi^iR 
taud,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  we  fiud 
pyrogallio  and  citric  acid,  bichloride  of  mercury,  iodide, 
sulphuret  of  potAss,  aud  ammonia  ;  all  of  which  we  have 
John  carry  down  and  out.  Now  we  weigh  out  one  ounce 
of  fresh  iron,  which  we  dissolve  in  twenty-three  ounces  of 
water,  add  one  ounce  of  acctie  acid,  and  filter  carefully. 
Tha  bath  stands  at  forty  ;  we  reduce  it  to  thirty  grains  ; 
collodion,  after  our  old  formula,  except  to  every  five 
I  add  one  ounce  of  plain  collodion.  Now  all 
things  are  ready,  and  the  first  sitteta  are  called  iu,  and 
we  proceed  to  the  operating-roo.ii ;  hero  we  find  one  of 
John's  worst  enemies,  a  white  side-screen  seven  by  nine 
feet  square.  We  set  it  behind  the  background  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way  quicklv,  aud  make  a  small  frame  two  by 
tour  feet,  cover  oue  aide  with  white,  and  the  other  with 
black  muslin. 

Our  subject  was  a  beautiful  young  lady,  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Now,  to  kill  John  lit  once,  1  turned  the  dark 
side  of  the  screen  to  the  sitter,  and  arranged  the  tight  so 
that  an  even  flow  crossed  the  face  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  A  plate  was  sensitized,  the  axp.vsure 
given,  and  John  ruahed  to  the  dark-room  to  aoe  a  (weak 
one  as  he  supposed)  negative  that  was  sensitized  in  a  weak 
bath  with  weak  collodion,  and  to  bo  developed  with  a 
weak  developer.  But  when  the  developer  flowed  smoothly 
over  the  sleeping  aud  invisible  image,  she  awoke,  and 
started  into  life,  and  kept  coming  till  John  shouted,  "  Stopt 
or  she'll  get  away!"  Now  wo  had  the  first  good  negative 
John  had  ever  seen  taken. 

Our  next  subject  was  a  baby  eight  months  old,  and  full 
of  play,  a  food  mother,  and  two  assistants:  by  some  mis- 
hap, they  al)  got  into  the  operating-room.  The  baby  does 
all  right,  but  mothers-well,  the  exposure  stops  at  about 
three  seconds.  Again  we  proceed  to  the  dark-rooio. 
This  tiine  setting  the  plate-holder  aside,  while  I  warmed 
the  developer  up  to  about  80°,  also  giving  the  plate  a  few 
minutes  between  the  exposure  and  devdopnient,  again 
we  pro:eed  to  develop  the  image,  Cupid  came  more 
quickly  than  John  expected,  but  stopped  before  quite  up 
to  the  standard;  now  1  had  at  hand  for  the  purpose  a  one- 
ounce  (wide-iuouth)  bottle,  in  which  I  drained  the  plata; 
by  so  doing,  I  caught  a  few  drops  of  free  silver  from  the 
edge  and  back  of  the  plate  ;  with  this  1  proceed  to  run  the 
developmon    a  little  further. 

"  Now  what  is  to  be  done?"  said  John. 
Never  mind,  John.  We'll  wash  the  little  fellow  ;  the 
negative,  1  mean.  In  this  etiae  the  moduUtion  was  good, 
only  lacking  strength  ;  to  strengthen  or  intensify,  as  yon 
please,  wo  set  it  up  in  the  window  in  a  soft  light  before 
tixiug;  ait«F  exposing  it  to  light  one  or  two  hours,  it  hod 
the  appearance  of  a  negative  intensified  with  perman- 
ganate. In  this  way  I  treat  all  my  negatives  that  need 
any  strengthening.  By  masking  or  protecting  in  various 
ways,  any  part  of  the  negative  may  be  brought  up,  grada- 
tion iu  backgrounds,  oae  of  a  group,  &c.  In  summer,  be 
careful  to  set  the  collodion  side  next  the  window-glass, 
the  flics  will  run  over  it  with  their  dirty  feet  and  speck 
the  film. 

Since  we  are  not  all  able  to  buy  a  carbon  nroeeaa,  owing 
to  the  enormous  price,  I  will  give  my  brethren  a  simple 
method  of  washing  silver  prints,  thus  making  them  sulfi- 
ciuntly  permanent  to  iast,  at  l^ast  till  able  to  buy  some- 
thing better  if  such  it  be.  Make  a  tray  eight  inches  deep, 
as  large  other  ways  as  required  ;  make  a  light  frame  that 
will  jiiat  drop  inside  the  tray  ;  in  each  corner  of  the  tnj 

tiiace  a  block  of  wood  one  inch  square  and  three  inches 
ong,  BO  as  to  raise  the  frame  three  inches  from  the  bottom. 
Now  get  a  net  used  for  catching  minnows,  stretch  over 
the  frame,  and  fasten  ;  for  very  large  trays  it  will  be  BC- 
oessary  to  have  several  largo  cords  crossing  uuderneath 
the  net,  to  keep  it  from  sagging  too  near  the  bottdlb. 

The  use  of  this  apparatus  will  bn  too  apparent  to  need 
farther  comment. 
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VIGNETTING  CARBON  PRINTS. 

One  of  the  coraraon  objections  made  by  portraitists  to  the 
carbon  process  has  been  based  on  the  ditficulty — or  impossi- 
bility, as  it  has  been  alleged — of  vignetting  a  portrait 
Erinted  in  carbon.  To  vignette  a  print  efficiently,  it  has 
een  judged  necessary  that  the  process  of  printing  could 
be  watched,  an  operation  not  possible,  of  course,  in  printing 
in  pigments.  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Halifax,  has,  however, 
demonstrated  that  vignetting  can  be  managed  in  carbon 
printing  most  efficiently  and  expeditiously.  We  have  been 
favoured  from  time  to  time  with  very  charming  carbon 
prints  produced  by  Mr.  Greaves,  which,  to  being  very  fine 
examples  of  this  mode  of  printing,  have  added  the  charm 
of  artistic  vignetting,  the  background  tint  merging  into  a 
c^rey  margin,  instead  of  the  baldness  of  a  white  margin, 
the  gradation  or  merging  of  background  tints  being  in  all 
cases  most  soft  and  satisfactory.  We  were  informed  by 
Mr.  Greaves  that  he  had  a  syatem  of  efifectiag  this,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  past  week  he  was  good  enough  to 
demonstrate  his  method  for  our  edification,  having  patented 
his  method  and  the  printing-frame  by  which  it  was 
effected. 

W  e  should  explain  at  the  outset  that  this  method  is 
devised  with  an  especial  view  to  rapid,  as  well  as  artistic 
working.  The  primary  aid  in  the  matter  is  a  printing 
frame  designed  for  printing  nine  card  negatives  or  four 
cabinet  negatives  at  once.  The  negatives  to  be  printed  to- 
gether are,  in  the  first  instance,  selected  of  similar  printing 
density.  These  are  arranged  in  the  printing  frame  and 
fixed  in  definite  position  in  an  inner  frame.  A  piece  of 
sensitive  tissue,  carefully  cut  to  a  fixed  size,  corresponding 
accurately  with  the  size  of  the  inner  frame,  is  then  laid  on 
the  negatives,  and  the  printing  is  commenced.  But  if  the 
prints  are  to  be  vignetted,  another  frame,  fitting  outside,  is 
placed  on  the  glass  of  the  printing  frame.  This  frame  is  fitted 
with  the  vignetting  arrangement,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
pear-shaped  apertures  with  bevilled  edges,  allowing  the  light 
to  reach  the  print  under  the  graduated  edges.  AVe  should 
explain  here  that  all  the  inner  frames  of  the  printing  frame 
fit  very  accurately,  and  register  quite  perfectly  with  each 
other,  their  various  apertures  corresponding  perfectly  with 
each  other  and  with  the  negatives  underneath.  In  print- 
ing, the  whole  of  the  nine  negatives  may  be  of  the  same 
printing  value,  so  that  the  indications  of  the  actinometer 
serve  for  all ;  or  they  may  be  arranged  in  threes,  each  row 
of  three  having  its  specific  printing  value,  in  which  case, 
three  different  actinometer  indications  must  be  taken,  and 
when  the  row  of  quickest  printers  is  done,  it  is  covered 
up  until  the  others  are  comfMeted.  When  the  printing  and 
Tignetting  n  completed,  the  frame  of  Tignettm^  miuuui  if 


removed,  and  is  replaced  by  a  corresponding  frame  of 
tints.  These  consist  of  a  pear-shaped  mask  of  wood, 
corresponding  with  the  pear-shaped  opening  in  the 
vignetting  masks,  possessing  bevilled  edges  like  the  latter. 
These  masks  fit  accurately  upon  the  places  where  last  the 
apertures  where.  The  wooden  masks  are  fixed  upon  plates 
of  ground  glass,  throu;:h  which  the  margins  of  the  prints 
are  tinted;  the  time  l^^ug,  of  course,  regulated  by  the 
aid  of  the  actinometer,  to  a  depth  of  tint  ascertained  by 
experience. 

The  perfect  fitting  of  all  parts  of  the  frame  and  its  light- 
ness make  the  work  exceedingly  rapid  and  easy.  The  pro- 
duction of  nine  perfect  prints,  printing,  double  vignetting, 
transferring,  antl  development,  was  effected  in  little  more 
than  an  hour  after  five  o^clock  on  a  somewhat  dull  May 
evening. 

One  singularly  ingenious  arrangement  in  this  printing 
frame  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that,  although  by  selection  and  the  use  of  papier  minerale^ 
nine  negatives  of  similar  printing  density  might  be 
secured,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  secure  as  many  pieces  of 
glass  of  precisely  the  same  thickness.  I'o  compensate  for 
the  varying  thicknesses  of  the  glass,  the  upper  half,  or  lid, 
of  the  printing  frame  is  provided  with  an  air-bag  as  cushion 
to  secure  elastic  pressure,  and  this,  of  course,  accommo- 
dates itself  so  as  to  give  precisely  the  same  pressure  to 
every  negative,  thick  oi'  thin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  arrangement  is  as  con- 
ducive to  rapid  despatch  as  to  accuracy,  the  nine  carbon 
prints  we  saw  produced  being  much  more  rapidly  com- 
pleted than  as  many  silver  prints  could  have  been  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  working :  and  Mr.  (Jreaves  proposes  his 
frame  for  rapid  and  perfect  vignetting  in  silver  printinff, 
to  which  purpose,  of  course,  it  is  adapted  just  as  easily 
as  to  carbon  printing.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  protected  by 
patent :  in  what  manner  the  patentee  will  make  his  inven- 
tion available  to  the  public  he  will  doubtless  announce  in 
due  time. 


POROTYPE. 


PoROTYPE  is,  we  learn  from  the  Photographiches  ArchiVy  a 
newly-devised  process  for  copying  copper-plate  engravings, 
wood-cuts,  and  other  designs  of  a  like  nature.  It  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  porous  paper  which  has  been  printed 
upon  by  fatty  ink  loses,  wherever  ink  attjiches,  its  porous 
character.  An  engraving  upon  paper  is  only  porous  when 
there  is  no  ink,  and  will  neither  allow  gas  nor  liquid  to 
penetrate  wherever  the  black  ink  appears.  A  gas  which 
acts  upon  a  certain  chemical  agent,  and  either  bleaches  or 
discolours  it,  is  permitted  to  penetrate  a  copper- plate 
engraving  or  wood-cut,  where  possible,  and  coming  into 
contact,  as  it  permeates,  with  paper  which  has  been 
suitably  prepared,  brings  about  a  reaction— that  is  to  say, 
wherever  the  gas  has  found  means  to  penetrate,  the  colour 
of  the  prepared  paper  alters,  and  a  copy  of  the  engraving 
is  in  this  way  produced. 

In  the  process,  therefore,  four  papers  are  necessary 
one,  which  is  capable  of  generating  gas,  and  which  is 
soaked  with  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  a  second,  or  sensitive 
paper,  which  is,  in  fact,  paper  treated,  first  of  all,  with 
extract  of  nut-galls,  and  afterwards  with  sulphate  of  iron 
solution  (ink  paper) ;  thirdly,  filter  paper ;  and  fourthly, 
oiled  paper. 

The  copying  of  the  engraving  may  be  effected  in  the 
leaves  of  a  book  under  pressure.  The  engravibg  is  put 
upon  the  sensitive  paper,  and  upon  the  engraving  is  laid 
the  generating  paper.  Over  these  is  laid  a  sheet  of  filter 
paper  which  has  been  previously  impregnated  in  dilute 
sulphuric  ucii ;  then  a  sheet  of  plain  filter  paper ;  and  lastly, 
the  oiled  paper.  The  whole  is  pressed  together  for  ten 
minutes,  when  the  copy  ought  to  oe  finished. 

A  report  upon  the  process  by  Professor  Bottger  is  not 
Tery  iayonrable  to  it. 
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THE  PARIS  DRY  PLATE  COMPETITION. 

M.  Ciiardon's  Process. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society  instituted  a  competition  among  dry  plate 
workers,  and  a  prize  of  five  hundred  francs  was  offered  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  best  process.  MM.  Ferrier  and  Davanne 
were  charged  by  the  Society  to  report  upon  the  processes 
submitted,  and  according  to  tho  judgment  of  these  gentle- 
men, which  has  just  been  printed,  there  appears  to  have 
been  only  one  bona  fide  competitor.  This  gentleman, 
M.  Chardon,  has  been  awarded  the  prize.  We  extract 
fr^m  the  report  the  details  of  M.  ChardonM  process. 

The  process  of  M,  Chardon  is  distinguished  by  the 
preparation  of  a  dry  emuUion  formed  exclusively  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  en clos  id  in  pyrozyline,  by  the  absence  of  any 
preservative  in  the  dry  emulsion,  by  the  great  porosity  of 
the  film,  by  the  addition  to  the  alkaline  developer  of  an 
intensifying  liquiJ,  which  is  added  as  soon  as  the  image 
begins  to  show  itself. 

\Ve  will  now  proceed  to  the  preparation  of  the  pro- 
ducts and  the  manipulations,  emphasising  the  circumstance 
that  in  all  delicate  processes  of  this  nature  the  very  best 
materials  only  must  be  employed. 

The  pyroxyline  employed  must  be  of  a  horny,  pulve- 
rulent nature,  such  as  becomes  dusty  on  handling.  The 
cotton  precipitated  by  boiling  water  seems  particularly 
suitable  for  the  process.  The  quantity  varies  with  the 
solubility  of  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  pyroxyline  should 
be  equal  to  the  quantity  of  soluble  bromide  added  to  the 
collodion.  If  the  pyroxyline  is  excessively  soluble,  larger 
proportions  of  it  must  be  added.  The  bromides  being 
always  of  a  variable  character  so  far  as  purity  and  dryness 
is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  a  preliminary  operation. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  contains  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent,  of  water ;  you  commence  by  drying  slowly  over  a 
mild  fire,  agitating  the  while,  until  after  a  sort  of  fused 
paste  has  been  formed  you  get  the  preparation  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder.  Bromide  of  ammonium  is  dried  in 
the  same  way,  but  with  less  heat ;  these  are  then  weighed 
with  accuracy  in  quantities  in  the  proportion  of  their 
chemical  equivalents,  the  equivalent  of  bromide  of  cad- 
mium being  130,  and  that  of  bromide  of  ammonium  97. 
Thus,  for  example,  13  60  grammes  of  the  first,  9*70 
grammes  are  taken  to  produce  23*30  grammes  of  the 
double  salt;  and  if  otie  does  not  want  to  enter  into  calcu- 
lations, you  may  simply  double  or  treble,  &c.,  these  pro- 
portions. 

The  two  salts  are  mixed,  and  dissolved  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water ;  the  solution  is  filtered,  evaporated  over  a 
mild  fire  until  it  is  perfectly  dried,  when  it  is  put  into  a 
stoppered  bottle,  ready  for  use. 

The  bromide  of  z^nc  is,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol  to  separate  the  little  oxide  of  zinc  which 
is  almost  always  mixed  with  the  s.ilt;  the  solution  is 
filtered,  evaporated  upon  a  water-bath,  and  then  heated 
over  a  fire  until  complete  desiccation  is  reached ;  this  very 
hygromelric  product  should  always  be  weighed  the 
moment  it  is  dried :  the  equivalent  of  pure  bromide  of 
zinc  is  112. 

When  these  products  have  been  properly  prepared,  the 
collodion  is  composed  as  under : 

Alcohol 200  cub.  cents. 

Double  bromide 6  grammes 

Bromide  of  zinc 6 

Pyroxyline  6 

(Or  more  according  to  its  solubility.) 
Ether       400  cub.  cents. 


because  the  evaporation  will  produce  changes  in  the  pro- 
portions of  which  it  would  be  diWciilt  to  keep  count.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  bottle  containing 
it  hermetically  sealed. 

After  standing  sutficiently  to  clarify,  you  proceed  to  the 
process  of  sensitizing,  and  from  this  moment  all  the  opera- 
tions ought  theoretically  to  bo  carried  on  in  the  dark, 
although  practically  an  orange-yellow  light,  as  fedble  as 
possible,  is  employed.  It  is  well  not  to  sensitize  too  large 
a  volume  of  collodion  at  a  time ;  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  is  enough  to  operate  upon  at  one  time. 
You  commence  by  powdering  very  finely  some  pure 
fused  nitrate  of  silver,  and  preparing  separately  the 
following  : 


Collodion  ... 

Powdered  nitrate  of  silver 

Alcohol     ... 


100  cub.  cents. 
3*10  grammes 
30  cub.  cents. 


»» 


It  is  well  to  prepare  in  advance  a  certain  quantity  of 
this  collodion,  which  should  be  left  to  settle  in  order  to 
acquire  a  perfectly  limpid  oharaoter.    It  oannot  be  filtered, 


The  nitrate  of  silver,  ucourately  weighed  in  a  balance 
that  turns  accurately  to  one  centigramme,  is  put  into  a 
small  flask,  and  to  it  is  added  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
distilled  water.  The  flask  is  then  warmed  until  the  silver 
is  dissolved ;  half  of  the  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  flask 
again  heated,  and  then  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  by 
degrees  into  the  bromized  collodion,  taking  care  to  agitate 
continually.  Additions  of  alcohol  are  renewed  in  the 
flask,  and  then  added  to  the  collodion  until  all  the  nitrate 
of  silver  has  been  exhausted.  The  last  portion  of  the 
alcohol  serves  to  rinse  out  the  flask.  The  bottle  of  emul- 
sion is  shaken  vigorously,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
dark  for  thirty-six  hours,  being  shaken  from  time  to  time. 

Whatever  the  care  taken,  whether  in  the  measurements 
or  in  the  weighings,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  theoretical 
accuracy;  but  as  the  quantities  here  set  down  are  quite 
precise  enough,  it  is  necessary  to  discover  whether  the 
conditions  are  favourable — that  is  to  say,  whether  there  is 
an  excess  of  silver,  and  whether  this  excess  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

After  thirty-six  hours  it  may  be  presumed  that  reactions 
have  come  to  an  end.  A  small  quantity  of  distilled  water 
is  therefore  taken  in  a  test  tube  (say  ten  to  fifteen  centi- 
metres), and  in  the  dark  you  pour  into  it  about  two  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  collodion  to  be  tested.  The  mixture  is 
shaken,  then  filtered  through  good  white  filter  paper 
(Berzelius  paper),  the  liquid  being  passed  and  repassed 
through  the  filter  until  perfectly  clear.  To  a  portion  of 
the  liquid  is  added  two  or  three  drops  of  salt  water,  which 
should  produce  very  apparent  turbidity,  a  curd-like  pre- 
cipitate indicating  a  rather  large  proportion  of  silver. 
From  the  moment  when  the  process  of  filtration  begins 
you  may  operate  in  full  daylight.  It  is  only  the  bottle 
containing  the  emulsion  which  must  always  be  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care  in  the  dark. 

If  the  salt  water  does  not  produce  any  turbidity,  you 
take,  in  another  well-cleaued  test  tube,  a  further  quantity 
of  the  liquid,  and  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  silver.  If  turbidity  or  precipitate  is  formed,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  collodion  contains  soluble  bromide.  It  is 
necessary  in  that  case  to  add  to  the  collodion  a  further 
quantity  of  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  although 
it  is  always  inadvisable  to  make  this  addition  a  second 
time ;  better  is  it  to  have  an  excess,  rather  than  a  lack, 
of  silver. 

If  the  collodion  is  proved  to  possess  an  excess  of  silver, 
it  must  be  saturated,  which  is  done  by  adding  to  every 
hundred  parts  of  emulsion  two  to  three  parts  of  chloride 
of  cobalt  collodion,  made  up  according  to  the  undermen- 
tioned proportions : — 

Alcohol         ...        80  cub.  cents. 

Chloride  of  cobalt 10         „ 

Pyroxyline 2  grammes 

Rectified  sulphuric  ether    •••  120  oub.  cents. 

(7o  ht  otmtiittted) 
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nv  E,  BAT110* 
SltrroSENG  a  piece  to  be  aenoitiKed  with  the  prpcautionB 
as  indicated,  the  time  occupied  in  its  drying  will  permit  of 
more  attention  being  given  to  the  negative,  or  rather  the 
preparation  thereof,  tlian  usually  folia  to  it«  lot.  '.Vitli  the 
ntmo«t  care,  it  aeems  inipoasiblo  to  produce  a  serioH  of 
DBgativeB  that  will  print  in  equal  times.  Every  printer 
in  (ilver  knows  thia,  and  accordingly  humours  his  ne;;a- 
tire.  Uoe  he  will  print  in  the  sun,  another  in  the  shade, 
and  carry  out  the  thousand  and  one  little  niceties  that 
HTve  to  distingnish  the  mechanical  prtater  who  estiinatea 
his  ability  by  the  number  of  prints  produced,  and  him  who 
judges  by  beauty  of  result.  Tn  the  matter  of  pigment 
printing  a  great  power  is  denied— viz.,  that  of  watching 
the  picture  grow,  as  it  were,  into  a  thing  of  life,  and  thus 
use  the  light  as  the  artist  his  brush.  The  only  thing  that 
appears  to  me  to  compeus.ite  for  this  loss  is  such  modifi- 
cation of  the  negatives  as  "ill  bring  them  into  closer  rela- 
tionship in  teference  to  density,  so  as  to  reduce  as  much 
as  possible  the  chances  of  error  in  exposure  during  the 
■ubaequent  printing,  especially  as  its  estimatiou  must  re- 
quire more  seill,  seeing  that  in  the  cose  of  silver  printing 
toe  power  of  sight  serves  to  correct  the  errors  of  judg- 
ment. Hence,  so  far  as  possible,  bring  all  jour  negatives 
into  such  a  state  as  to  print  in  about  equal  time.  To  do 
tiiis,  the  backing  of  the  negative  with  tracing-paper  seems 
an  admirable  way,  and  certainty  is  effective.  Several 
tbiubuesses  are  sometimea  required  if  a  rather  dense 
negative  be  chosen  as  the  standard.  Each  must  select 
thia  tor  hiniselE  ;  but  for  certainty  of  result,  some  metliod 
having  this  equalization  of  the  printing  quality  of  the 
negative  seems  to  me  imperative. 

The  actinomcter  next  claims  notice.  The  ordinary 
instmrnent  is  far  from  bcinit  what  is  wanted.  Spealci 
personally,  I  have  not  yet  found  any  two  individuals  to 
each  register  a  tint,  and,  upon  compariaon,  for  them  to  be 
found  of  tlie  same  tone.  This,  however,  does  not  interfere 
with  its  usefulness  when  it  is  always  used  by  the  same 
penou,  and  estimated  in  the  some  liwht.  Yet  its  want  of 
~  aensibility  is  a  great  drawbacli.   Still,  this  may  be  piven  to  it 

Sflclectingalighttintasthestandardfor compariijou  ;  but 
i  constant  attention  required  would  prove  bo  irksome  as 
to  ensure  neglect.  The  actinometer  as  used  by  Mons. 
lAmbcrt  is  a  much  better  instrument,  and  with  a  little 
modification  answers  every  requirement,  such  change 
being  a  more  sensitive  scale.  The  intervals  between  the 
tints  are  too  great  for  ordinary  use.  Where  the  in 
iensitive  scale  is  employed,  the  eye  gives  an  alarm 
■nfficient  time  to  prevent  any  serious  evil  from  over  or 
nnder  priutiog. 

From  the  nature  of  my  heading,  it  seemi  but  uatural 
that  1  should  go  ou  to  describe  every  detail  iuvolved  in 
the  carbon  process  of  to-day.  Such,  however,  would  be  a 
waste  of  spuce,  seeing  that  we  have  a  manual  that  for 
clearness  of  style  is  equal  to  all  iostructioos  given  in  such 
form.  This  must  be  an  excuse  for  what  might  otherwise 
appear  unoccouu table.  My  efforts  will  be  directed  to  such 
details  as  I  found  in  practice  to  aid  mo  in  overcoming 
diSicnlties  in  pigment  printing. 

The  printing  of  the  tissue  can  on  most  unimpeachable 
anthority  be  left  to  mere  boys,  pruvidal  rvert/lhiHg  it  >n  Ujl 
a*  not  III  yift'l  ami  mure  aUeiilhm  Ana  jou  maij  expect  of  boyt. 

We  uow  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  plate  which  is 
to  form  the  support  upon  which  the  picture  is  to  be  deve- 
loped. Hew  this  is  done  when  it  is  mtended  to  form  the 
permanent  basis  need  not  occupy  our  attention.  When 
used  simply  as  a  temporary  sujiport.  couditions  must  bi 
maintained  that  may  be  stuted  as  follows :— Some  mate- 
rial must  be  placed  between  the  gelatinous  film  and  the 
support  that  has  enough  adhesive  power  to  bold  the  piO' 
tore  to  the  glass  during  the  operations  of  development,  &c., 


lot  Buflieient  to  c*i»o  permanent  attachment.  Simplfl 
tliough  ibis  Bcema,  yet  it  is  iiere  where  I  tbinit  many,  if  not 
moat,  of  tiiB  early  failures  were  made.  Iteeswax  ia  the 
material  generally  employed.  The  methods  of  using  have 
been  various,  but  a  solution  of  the  wax  in  beaiole  when 
rightly  employed  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  There  ifl 
one  danger  that  must  be  carefully  guo.rded  against,  and  that 
is  the  removal  of  tlie  fatty  layer  during  the  subsequent 
coating  thereof  with  collodion  ;  but  little  notice  seems  t* 
liave  been  called  to  this,  yet  wlien  it  is  stated  that  beeS' 
wax  is  soluble  in  elher,  and  partially  b>  in  alcohol,  but 
little  surprise  will  be  shown  at  the  statement  that  the  fatty 
layer  can  be,  and  sometimes  is,  removed  in  the  operatioa 
of  coUod ionizing.  The  remedy  tor  this  is  twofold:  first, 
a  satuiation  of  the  collodion  with  the  wax  (a  means,  by  tho 
way,  of  avoiding  the  trouble  of  waxing)  ;  or  an  extremely 
alcoholic  collodion.  The  Utter  of  these  methods  I  prefer. 
Allention  to  this  will  ensure  an  absence  of  all  sticking 
tendencies. 

The  mounting  of  the  exposed  tissue  ou  the  proparod 
plate  is  an  operation  requiring  some  amount  of  skill,  yet, 
withal,  extremely  simple,  the  perfect  exclusion  of  air  being 
an  absolute  necessity.  The  temperature  of  the  develop- 
ing bath  has  been  stateil  with  figures  somewhat  varying  : 
with  recommendations  to  commence  development  with  hot 
water,  and  end  with  cool,  again  with  oool  and  end  with. 
hot,  to  use  cool  entirely  or  to  use  hot  entirely,  one  is  apt 
to  get  contused.  A  simple  and  reasonable  rule  is  as 
follows;  Otvetiip  at  a  tempiriimrt  n'  Fiilir.  hiijlitr  than  that 
leiaptralare  Jimiul  lo  diKiutae  Ike  aiineiifiliix'i  iixsiie.  An 
observance  of  this  ensures  the  maxiumm  half-tone,  along 
with  purity  in  the  high-lights. 

/To  be  culltillHcd.j 


GERMAN  COliHESrONDENCB. 

VlOLBT     LlOBT     IN     ATBtTESB — iKTSamriKK    WITft 


1  BER  there  in  again  aoinu  sousalinn  about  the  new  invontian 
of  Mr.  Scotetlari  of  applying  viiil.-t  lights  in  the  ateliur.  It 
is  alnayx  good  when  some  iii;w  idea  hveps  pbutogiaphuia  in 
a^itatiun  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  when  Aueh  a  uuw  idea  is  nonsenue. 
Mr.  Uullield  has  spoken  about  Ibis  matter  in  a  vi:ry  plain 
and  unambiguDUH  manner,  and  bus  irrefutably  shown  by  his 
eiperiences  that  the  traiismiiiHiou  of  heama  throU;;h  a  vialut 
glutu  is  of  luiiB  chumical  iSfct  than  lhr<iugh  a  white  oue. 
\  But  there  can  be  made  the  objection  thiit  Mr.  Scutellaii  uses 
violet  gloss,  but  a  virilet  varnish,  and  that  is  in  facta 
great  difforance.  The  ordinary  viulet  glaosi'S  are  strongly 
coloured  with  mangsnu^e,  which  produce's  in  Ihu  glass  no 
colour  of  a  cl'ur  speetium- violet,  but  a  mixture  of  blue  and 
I'hrough  tbost)  glaasos  but  very  little  of  the  clear 
of  the  speclium  id  traDdmittvd.  I'ho  ie»ult  with 
ycotollaii's  varnish  may  possibly  bo  qiiite  different.  I  have 
had  DO  chance  yet  to  examine  thn  aamo  spectra.4copic.illy  ;  but 
probably  it  cuotaius  seme  kind  of  auiiiuo  violet — perhaps 
ttbyl  viubt,  which  in  fact  Iransmitx  the  chemicullv  ilT'^c- 
e  light  a  great  deal  better  than  vioirt  glaiiK.  A  ^'or.lin^ 
to  that,  Mr.  GalHuld  is  perFeetly  ri.;hc  whc-n  h,i  s^ys  it  it 
impossible  "  that  cutting  off  a  portion  of  chemiciil  rsys  by 
violet  screens  can  shurtDn  exposure  and  give  more  nipid 
chemical  action."  And  he  U  to  much  the  more  right,  as 
the  most  chemically  effective  liuht  Id  uat  the  viulet. 
but  the  indigo  blue  at  the  liim  Z  uf  the  solar  9p<  ctrum.  I 
have  made  several  hundred  ef  Kpeclral  photographs,  and  am 
making  them  yet  \  but  in  all  these  works  with  broiuo-iodide 
of  silver,  it  was  to  fae  noticed  that  iudigo-bliiu  very  near  % 
had  a  ptrenger  effect  than  viulet.  And  now  at  \^l  thia 
m  .tter  has  been  examined  by  the  committee  of  the  f  hotO- 
graphic  Society  at  I'aris,  and  one  point  is  Kzud,  namely, 
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that  uo  shotteninj;  o(  the  time  of  ttspoaurB  under  riolet 
light  c&n  bo  noticvd. 

Thocommittea  worked  in  an  fttulier  where  faalF  of  llle  g1a«a 
wall  KM  cnvored  with  the  violvt  lac,  anrl  hm  found  out  t>iat 
the  expiHUie  oti  llie  hide  o1  the  atelu-r  aith  violet  cW'if 
required  just  as  long  a  time  aii  on  tlu;  nidn  with  white  ){la!'ti. 
And,  aftnr  all,  it  aeeTUd  as  if  viulet  light  would  bu  juat  lu 
goo'l  &»  white  light. 

But  the  matter  can  bu  cxplaiued  in  the  following  way  : 
Sappoie  we  have  aii  atelier  williuut  any  curtains,  one  halt 
with  white,  the  other  with  viulet  glass.  A  poraon  silting 
in  the  violet  part  tum-i  thu  face  towards  the  white  parr,  and 
receives,  of  courae,  a  white  front-light;  not  the  pt-rKon 
sitting  in  the  white  part  turtiinf(  the  face  to  tho  violet  part, 
the  latter  receives  a  viulet  ftuut-li^ht. 

lu  the  fiist  ra«o  we  have  violet  side  and  top  light  and 
white  Irorit-light ;  ia  the  second  cam,  white  side  and  tup- 
light,  and  violet  front-light :  and  it  can  bo  easilf  seen  that 
tho  result,  under  these  d re uni. stances,  would  bo  the  same. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  a  clinnce  to  repuct  about  the  lead 
strcnethenin^  of  EHer  and  T<ilh.  In  thia  method  now  some 
tnodificdtioas  are  made  which  prove  eioellent  fordtrengthen- 
ing  nBL^ativwj  of  drawings  where  a  thick  cover  ia  ruqilired 
The  plates  ehould  not  be  ovur-eipo^ed,  in  order  to  have  the 
lines  as  clear  a^  possihle,  and  dcvvlupud,  after  which  thej 
are  to  be  fiied  immediately,  and  waaliod  thoroughly.  As  a 
te<t  of  good  washing  wo  may  let  fall  a  few  drop*  from  the 
plate  into  a  mnall  quantity  of  a  very  weak  solution  of 
iodine  tincture  iu  water.  When  ttie  Rolutiun  does  not  dis- 
coloar,  the  plate  is  clean.  Then  we  have  to  lay  the  plate 
for  about  ten  to  lifieea  minut^H  in  a  SItrated  solution  of  f.>ur 
parts  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  six  parts  of  r^'d  uruasLste  of  pot- 
ash in  ouo  huuilreil  parts  water.  It  turna  therein  toyi^llow- 
wbite,  and  consiata  now  of  ferrocyau-lead  and  ferrocyan 
silver.  These  plates  ought  to  be  washed  very  cle:in,  and 
may  then  be  treat>;d  in  si^veral  ways:  J.  By  pouring  over 
them  a  solution  of  ono  part  bicliromate  of  ;olaab  in  ten 
parts  water.  This  aolntion  wo  have  to  mix  with  ooe-quarter 
of  its  volume  of  ammoniii.  By  this  the  white  negative  i» 
changed  into  a  yellow  ohiouie-lea  I  picture.  Such  plate 
seems  to  be  very  thin,  hut  covers  very  well.  We  receive 
yet  a  better  cover  when  we  (2)  add  to  the  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  the  same  quantity  of  ammonia  or  a  little 
more.     Then  the  plate  changes  into  chrome-red,  and   this 

entirely  untransparent  corer,  we  have  to  pour  over  the 
plate,  after  placitig  it  iu  tbu  Uad  solution  and  nanhing, 
sulpburet  of  ammonium,  which  will  turn  it  entirely  blsck 
and  opaque.  Strengthening  by  tbe  latter  is  only  necueaary 
for  pbotu  liihogtaphy.  This  strengthening  is  made  aae 
half  of  by  my  scholars  and  by  myaelf,  since  the  laat 
year,  witli  the  very  be>it  success.  But  it  is  neceasary 
that  thu  cultodiiiri  nnd  eilvpr  bath  work  very  clear,  other- 
wise veiling  will  be  produced.  In  order  tu  rec  ivu  very 
clean  plates  I  usually  add  to  eighty  c.c.  collodion  oue  drop 
of  nitric  acid,  AIiki  it  is  important  to  wash  the  plates 
thoroughly  after  dxing  them  and  taking  them  out  of  the 
lead  bath. 

ijiucu  some  weeks  the  topics  of  conversation  in  photo 
Kraphic  and  literary  i>ircled  are  about  sumB  ifieat  discoveries 
la  physiology.  Faritiao  friseurs  and  coiffeurs  are  usually 
recommending  their  oil  for  the  growth  of  hair  with  the 
following  phiase:  AdiscuveTy  of  immenne  importance  has 
been  made.  The  natural  lawd  of  the  growth  of  tbe  hair  are 
revralud.  And  then  follows  tbu  praising  oi  tbe  new  hair-ail. 
But  1  have  not  to  advertise  a  hair-oil,  neither  a  photo- 
graphic receipt,  but  I  have  (o  state  only  tbe  fact  that  the 
natural  laws  oF  sight  are  discovered,  and  that  after  tbe 
discoveries  of  Boll  and  Kiihne  the  sigliC  of  tbe  eye  is  a 
photographio  proouas.  We  have,  in  fact,  a  light,  sensitive 
cover  on  the  retina  of  our  ey".  the  sigbl-purple.  Un  this 
there  occurs  a  pbolographic  picture  while  looking  at  name- 
thing,  and,  tnerefote,  every  person  is  a  photojrapber, 
tkoogli  no  one  koew  aojthiag  ftboat  it. 


Boll  baa  proved  that  there  is  existing  on  the  retina  ol  the 
aye  of  each  animal,  of  coarse  of  man  loo,  n  purple  giibilance, 
which  in  the  light  soon  disappears,  but  always  ri'genurates, 
that  is,  renews  itself  by  the  process  of  light.  In  a  yetlow 
light  tbe  sight-purple  ia  not  changing,  and  Bull  could  on 
that  account,  in  a  yellow  sodium,  light,  belter  eiramiou  Ibe 
relations  of  tbe  same.  lie  says  :  '■  Wu  mudt  imagine  that 
while  looking  at  something  always  some  sight-purple  is 
destroyed,  and  by  some  proceni  renewed  again,  about  which 
Boll  has  expressed  bis  sappoaitioos  already," 

Mr.  Kiihne  succeeded  in  discovering  that  the  reproduc- 
tion of  thil  coloured  substance  was  the  result  of  the  contact 
of  the  retina  with  its  natural  underlayer.  Among  other 
proofs  of  this  fact,  be  succeeded  aleo  in  partly  taking  off 
the  retina,  bleaching  it  uadei  the  effect  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  then,  after  carefully  putting  the  bleached  retina  on  ita 
natural  underlayer,  saw  tlie  purple  appear  again  after  some 
Dinutei.  Mr,  Kiihne  snccceded  repealedlv  in  thia  regooera- 
tioQ  of  tha  sight-puiple,  but  it  occurs  only  in  a  live  condi* 
tion.  If  the  underlayer  of  the  retina  lust  ita  life,  the  bleached 
parple  does  not  colour  again. 

After  these  facts  it  was  to  be  expected  that  wu  woald 
succeed  in  the  fixation  of  tbe  little  pictures  which  by  tiletior 
objectsare  produced  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Tbe  lirat  poai- 
tife  success  in  thisdireetiou  Mr.  Kiihne  had  on  January  l5th. 
Afterwards  he  succeeded  with  a  whole  smiea  of  favourable 
results   ia  photographic   trials,  of  which   we  will  describe 

A  rabbit,  after  being  excluded  froru  the  light  for  about 

five  minutes,  was  placed  in  live  coodltion  towards  the  oulj 
window  of  a  room,  Tho  distance  between  the  cornea  and 
tho  illuminated  first  raw  of  wiudow-gla-iseii  was  1  7vi  metre. 
After  an  eipojure  of  three  minutss  towaidi  the  cloudy  sky. 
He  rabbit  was  decapitated,  the  eye  taken  out  im- 
lediately,  opi'oed  in  a  yuHuw  light,  and  put  io  a  ^solution 
of  alum  ;  ami  two  minutes  afterwards  the  other  eyu  iu  tho 
head  was  exposed  to  tbe  window  and  treated  in  tho  samu 
ner  as  tbu  first  ouo.  Upon  examination  ol  the  upturned 
eye-bottom  no  irapresaion  could  be  seen  on  tbu  fine  lose- 
colonrcd,  moist,  snd  ahiny-looking  surface.  But  after 
leuiaining  in  the  alum  solution  for  twunty-four  houre,  tho 
result  was  aatonishing.  The  back  of  tbe  retina  of  that  eyo 
which  was  senaitiied  in  live  conditiuu  showed  only  a  faintly 
visible  impression,  but  that  of  the  eye  oiposL'd  while  dying, 
gave  the  complete  picture  of  tbe  window,  with  six  square 
panels  and  one  glasa  cut  runnd  at  the  (op,  white  on  red 
background,  with  sharp  red  cros^-wurk  uf  tlie  window.  Thu 
picture  showed  downwards  soma  perapectivu  sliortening  of 
"  e  upper  row  of  tho  wiudow-gla^aea  and  tL>e  arch  of  the 

Plaiaei  yet  was  the  trial  with  the  head  of  a  just  decapi- 
tated rabbit  which  waa  kept   with  one  eye  directed  upwards 
tha  lop-light  of  the  laboraloriuin  lur  about  ten  minutes, 
after  which  tbe  head  waa  turned  and  tbu  other  eye  expojuii 
ame  lenj^tb  of  time.     After  remaining  fur  twenty-four 
1  iu  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  alum,  there  were  to  be 
the  most  excellent  pictures  of  the  fiamiog  of  thu  top- 
light  on  the  exterior  side  of  tbt  retina  of  both  eyes. 

This  discovery  is  wonderful  enough  ;  bui  for  photography 
e  thing  is  of  special  importance,  namely,  that  tbe  sight- 
rplu  ia  evidently  a  anbstauce  of  astonishing  sensitiveness, 
ir  eye  can  diatinguiah  very  easily  all  details  in  tbu  darkest 
-ner  of  a  room  in  a  moment,  while  iu  photography  it 
lakes  an  expiraure  of  hours  to  receive  a  poor  picture. 

le  discovery  of  the  fight-purple  will  lead  perhaps  to 
some  other  discoveries  uf  subataiici^  very  seiiHitive  to  light, 
which  may  be  of  great  advantage  %•>  photography. 


ALKALINE  SILVER  B,\TU. 

TbE  Bdilorof  tho  Photographic  Society's  Jjurnal  says;- 

"  In  the  late  discussion  ou  the  silver  bath,  several  memb 

__.  ited  on  the  alkalinity  of  the  batb  being  of  great  imp 

tftnoe,  in  order  to  Monrtt  rapidity ,  and  from  wbat  fell  fi 
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them,  the  piactioeaeema  to  b«  to  uae  highly-colaarsd  coIlu- 
dioii :  in  other  uTordn,  coIIocIIud  iu  which  iodine  hail  bL-oa 
libernted.  Whare  iheie  is  frea  iorline  pranent,  ita  conlact 
with  nitrste  of  silver  must  csuie  tbs  rormatioa  of  iodale  of 
#  aiirer  witb  a  libetation  of  nitric  acid.  &ad  it  is  preauntalile 
that  this  libetatioD  oF  nitric  acid  im  tha  Sim  itself  ia  mora 
eSactual  in  |irerentiug  fog  tbao  if  the  bath  solution  itself  be 
Mid.  We  have  neret  met  with  ft  cue  ia  which  bcomii^d 
oollodion  ehowB  s  liberation  of  bromine ;  thoagh  mub  a 
liberation  might  take  place  aapercaiviid,  aince  wiib  alcohol 
bromine  forma  biomal,  a  colon rlesa  compound,  whicb  it  is  aa 
well  to  keep  at  a  miuitnnm  if  scniitiTeueij:!  i*  a  d slide rsl iim. 
Were  bromal  present  in  a  colli)  liua,  there  U  mnch  doubt  if 
nilrio  aclil  wauld  be  liberated  from mtmte  of  lilrer.  Hanoe, 
with  a  bromiced  ooUodioa  the  aoid  neceiairj  to  tecnre 
freedom  from  *eil  should  be  in  tha  bath  Eololion.  When 
K  largo  quantity  of  bromide  ii  nied  in  oomparuon  to  that 
ninallf  aJoptod,  though  thereiabot  littleohanceof  libaration 
of  bromitif,  and  thouijh  there  may  be  fiae  iodine  in  the 
oollodijn,  it  may  happen  that  '^hla  will  not  liberate  sufficient 
nitric  aci J  looecuru  clBanuen  iit  working,  in  which  case 
also  it  would  be  aeoeiaary  to  use  acid  ic  the  bath  lolation. 


STBOSa  AMMONIA  DEVELOPER. 

SiK, — This  derelopur,  now  ao  much  naed  in  drj-plate 
pbotograpby,  is  directed  to  be  made  bj  diMolving 
drachm  of  oarboaate  of  ammonia,  iopowder,  in  oaoonni 
hot  water,  a  process  wbioh  inTolres — first,  the  me  of  scales  and 
weights;  second,  of  a  penile  and  mortar  for  pulreriiition 
ftnd,  third,  the  employment  of  hot  water,  and  consequent 
injury  to  the  Tuaultini;  lolutioQ. 

May  I  suggest  a  simple  plan  which  I  am  sure  drj-plate 
workers  will  appreciate  (especially  those  wbo  are  awjj  from 
horaej  of  dispi-naiog  with  all  these  difficulties? — ris.,  by 
adopting  my  own  plan,  whicb  is  simplicity  itself. 

Tsku  a  buttle  of  any  sizu,  and  hall  fill  it  with  fragments 
of  carlionatu  of  aaimooia;  fill  the  bottle  with  common 
water,  cork  tiijhtly,  and  shake  occasionally.  When  de- 
Toloper  is  wanted,  take  aoy  quantity  of  this  saturated 
■olntion  and  ^lilule  with  half  its  bulk  of  wjter.  and  as  t 
ounce  of  water  will  dissolve  about  ninety  grains  ofammon: 
this  solution  will,  of  oourae,  ooutain  one  drachm  to  the  ouni 

I  fear  this-gimple  8Ui{gedtioa  will  provi)ka  a  smile  from 
your  scieiitifiu  rusderd.  but  frjin  its  very  siiapliaity  it  mity 
not  bare  beun  thought  uf  by  many. — Yours  siuoemly, 

PBoro'CaaniODi. 

PUOrOORAPHY  IS  MELBOURNE. 
Sia, — Though  nota  subscriber,!  have  forjoarsbeso  a  con- 
■tant  reader  of  your  journal,  so  that  I  trust  you  will  allow 
me  a  little  space  to  uorrnct  a  commuuicatiou  yuu  pub- 
linbed  from  Mr.  Cberrill  some  two  months  since. 
He  speaks  of  Melbourne  and  its  photographer— the  waut 
of  art  culture  and  taste  to  noticeable  in  their  oompoiiitious. 
Ha  says  that  the  prices  are  low,  and  the  pictures  nut 
good,  and  that  he  is  of  opiuioQ  there  is  room  for  a  really 
good  artist.  Now,  ti  cume  to  facts,  Melbonrne  ia  over-run 
with  photographers,  ■  ho  find  it  as  much  as  thoy  can  du 
t'>  make  ends  meet.  Thirii  namus  are  as  fallows : — 
R.  Vi.  Burman.  T.  Noble,  A.  Davis,  C.  Soden,  J.  B.-aumont, 
W.  Davi«,  U.  Perry,  C.  Hewitt,  J.  IWl,  M.  Airey,  Or. 
Sbirt,  Jobnstoue,  U'Shannessy  and  Col,  T.  Cbuck,  F. 
ilsslor,  LtcnKOQ  aud  Stev.noon,  W.  Sli«rp,  J.  Uitling,  R. 
Wren,  T.  BjrdwcU,  F.  C.  Barman,  American  Company 
Batcbeldt^r  and  Co.,  Foster  Hud  Martin,  G.  Tanner,  C. 
NeltMoii,  E.  PoUnrd,  Paturaon  Brothers,  A.  Ooaltur.  J.  K. 
Breonand,  S.  Nathan,  D.  Wood.  McAIpine,  Tau  Huaten. 
McDuinald,  Bear,  Halt,  and  Steward  and  Co.— in  all,  (hirty- 


You  will,  I  am  sure,  agn'e  with  mn  that  Melbonrn*  ia 
present  amply  sopplied  ullh  photographers. 
My  only  obj<^ct  in  writing  is  to  prevent  any  man  ooming 
t  here  thinking  to  find  an  opening,  ind,  after  erouing 
e  ocean,  discovering  ha  is  the  victim  i  a  loo  ely-wordoa^ 
letter. 

As  I  am  totally  unknown  to  you.  doubtless  von  will  bA 
iiautions  about  accepting  my  statement ;  but  if  you  com'- 
munioate  with  Mr.  Mayall,  of  London  or  BrigbtOD,  I  am 
iM:rtain  lie  wilt  corroborate  my  letter  in  every  partioolar. 
Thinking  there  was  an  opening,  he  cams  out  heTo,  and 
invested  a  large  snm  of  money  in  theerectioi  \nd  furnishing 
of  a  studio ,  but  did  not  End  out  until  it  wax  too  late  that 
Uelboorne  wai  overstocked  with  portrait  takers.  Ha  re- 
tamed  to  England,  last  year,  much  poorer  for  bis  trip. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Cberrill  did  not  peraonall/ 
asoertaia  the  truthfolni'ss  of  the  information  ofiersd   him 


before 


ing  II 


pursoD  t< 
The  price  of  oart<-s  is  s« 
doaen.  One  bouse  charges  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  ; 
tha  rnling  price  is  seven  Bhillin.;s  and  sixpence.  Tha 
pictures  are  very  fair,  and  one  house,  in  particular,  tnrna 
oat  pictures  equal  to  anything  I  have  seen  from  London 
and  lierlin,  and  they  only  charge  seven  shillings  andlix- 

Mr.  Cberrill  then  goes  on  to  state  tlrat  operators  reaoif« 
from  four  to  six  guineas  weekly,  and  in  some  cases  eight 
guineas.  It  is  pretty  ulnar  that  he  has  been  made  the  dnpe 
of  some  practical  joker,  as  there  is  not  a  single  operator 
getting  more  than  four  pounds,  the  salaries  running  from 
two  pounds  to  three  pounds  ten  shillings.  Out  of  the 
tbirty-aeTDQ  photagraphers  in  business,  thirty-three  emploj 
no  operator,  only  an  assistant  being  required  iu  the  dart- 
room,  so  the  remaining  four  firms  canuot  find  sufficient 
employment  for  the  number  awaiting  situations. 

Mr.  Cheirill's  communication  is  so  temptingly  wordod 
that  a  young  man  mi^bt  be  induced  to  Tcnlure  an  ttx 
from  home  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  permanent  and  laon- 
tive  billet ;  but  tberu  are  at  present  several  talented  young 
n.eo  positively  begging  for  a  situation. — Apologiaing  for  tha 
leogtli  of  my  note,  I  remain,  yours  truly,  Fifi  AiKiasox. 

3,  Daialej  Terriux,  Clfiroh  Street,  liichinand,  Mrlboarae. 


Sromiinga  of  SjtifiUi 

Edikbukoh  Photookaphio  Socibtt. 
Tab  second  out-door  meeting  of  the  seasou  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  10th  inst.,  the  scene  of  opers'.ion  being  Botbwell  Castle. 

Amembliug  at  the  West  End  station  at  3,30,  the  membsntook 
train  to  Hamilton,  where  couveyauces  were  waiting  in  which  this 
drive  to  Bothwell  was  accomplished.  The  weather  for  some  dan 
previous  had  been  dull  and  diJiagreeable,  but  the  party  werehopefal 
that  a  sUght  breaking  up  of  the  clouds  indjcil«d  an  improved  state 
of  matters  as  probable.  In  this  they  wore  not  disappointed,  as  by 
the  time  the  Castle  was  reachiid  the  sun  had  appeared  with  all  his 
cheering  influence  on  (ho  would-be  lindscupe  photographsra. 
Tha  day,  however,  was  not  by  auy  means  fivouruble  for  photo- 
giaphy,  as  dunng  the  whole  course  the  wind  bk.v  a  pretty  stiff 
g^ia,  tha  result  of  which  was  not  only  the  limiting  of  the  sabjeets 
to  such  as  were  least  affected  by  it,  but,  iu  more  than  one  case, 
the  over-turning  and  serioasly  injurinj{  of  the  cameras. 

BothweU  Castle  stands  ou  a  beantiful  green  bank,  high  above 
the  Clyde,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  magniHcent  ruins  of 
its  kind  iu  the  coantry.  It  measores  some  two  handred  and 
thirty-four  feet  along  the  summit  of  the  bank,  terminating  at 
each  end  in  a  lofty  massive  tower  with  walls  over  fifteen  feet  in 
thickness.  The  date  of  its  fouadation  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  past,  bat  it  existed  as  a  great  baronial  stronghold  in  the  days 
of  Wallace  and  Brace,  and  was  for  soma  time  iuhabited  bj 
Edward  IU.  of  England. 

Memben  attending  lach  ont-door  meetings,  especially  those 
who  work  large  plates,  know  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  party 
should  include  a  few  friends  without  cameras  ready  to  lend  a  naod 
inean-ying  the  apparatus  from  pUc«  to  pUoe.    n^at  it  is  ngt 
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always  well  to  trast  in  such  aid,  however,  was  made  manifest  by 
an  incident  that  occarred  at  an  eaHy  period  of  the  day,  and  which 
rather  damped  the  spirit—for  a  timx.,  at  least — of  one  of  the  party. 
As  the  members  assembled  at  the  Caledonian  Station,  the  traps 
were  disposed  of  in  various  compartments,  there  not  being  a  car- 
riage in  the  train  to  hold  all  present,  and  when  the  necessarv 
change  was  made  at  Hollytown  each  seized  on  as  much 
as  he  could  carry,  altogether  irrespective  of  ownership. 
Trusting  to  the  united  action  to  have  transferre  1  every- 
thing to  the  train  on  the  tlimilton  Branch,  they  went  on 
their  wav  rejoicing  till  they  arrived  in  that  town  ;  but  on  taking 
stock,  after  being  seated  in  the  conveyances,  tho  unpleasant 
discovery  was  made  that  one  tripod  was  missing.  A  hurried  mn 
back  to  the  train  resulted  in  the  information  that  the  truant 
tripod  would  by  that  time  be  far  on  its  road  to  Greenock,  and 
could  not  certainly  be  available  for  that  day.  But  photographers, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  nave  a  friendly 
fellow-feeling  for  each  other  in  case  of  difficulty,  and  some  of  the 
party,  remembering  that  Mr.  Birrell,  the  inventor  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gon  apparatus,  lived  in  Hamilton,  suggested  an  application  to 
him  and  he  most  kindly  supplied  tho  nseded  article.  Morale  : 
While  making  use  of  friends  to  assist  in  carrying  our  apparatus, 
don't  trust  to  them  to  see  that  nothing  is  left  behind. 

Bothwell  Castle  and  its  snrroundings  afford  ample  scope  for 
much  picturesque  work,  including,  as  they  do,  the  grand  old  pile, 
groups  of  noble  tree^,  and  beautiful  wiudingb  of  the  Clyde  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  time  lost  in  the  search  for  sheltered  nooks 
and  corners,  a  comparison  of  notes  at  the  end  of  the  day  showed 
that  only  thirty-nine  plates  had  been  exposed.  It  is,  however, 
gratifying  to  state  that,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  they  have  nearly 
all  turned  out  well. 

At  five  o'clock  the  party  drove  back  to  Hamilton,  where  full 

justice  was  done  to  a  good  dinner  prepared  by  mine  host  of  the 

Commercial  Hot«l,  and,  starting  at  8*30,  they  reached  Edinburgh 

shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  enjoyment 

of  the  day.  

Manohbstbb  Photoobaphio  Sooibtt. 
Thb  last  meeting  before  the  vacation  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  Alfbbd  Bbothbbs, 
F.K.A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  PoLLiTT  read  a  paper  on  "  Swing- fronts  versivi  Swing- 
backs." 

Mr.  CovBNTBT  exhibited  a  swing-front  made  by  himself  to 
illustrate  a  principle  suggested  by  Mr.  Woodbury. 

Mr.  D.  louNO  read  a  short  paper  on  **  Another  Improve- 
ment in  Making  Oxygen,'  and  exhibited  the  retort  in  action. 

Mr.  NoTON  said  that  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  pings  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  mixture  in  powder,  and,  bulk 
against  bulk,  yielded  more  gas. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chad  WICK  showed  his  oxygen  machine,  improved 
so  as  to  be  absolutely  safe,  and  made  some  gas  to  exhibit  the 
action  of  the  spring  arrangement  in  his  retort. 

The  P&BsiDBNt  exhibited  an  instance  of  a  negative  having 
been  changed  into  a  positive  by  the  action  of  light  before  fixing ; 
also  a  Daguerreotype  plate  iodized  about  twenty  years  since,  which 
he  accidentally  found  was  still  sensitive. 

Mr.  J.  B.  BoBiNsoN  had  sent  a  sample  of  waterproof  paper 
suitable  for  the  making  of  developing  tray,  also  a  tray  of  the  same 
material  which  had  been  full  of  water  half  the  day. 

Mr.  Chapman  exhibited  a  specimen  of  glass-wool,  which  he 
said  was  useful  for  filtering  purposes. 

Mr.  CooTB  showed  some  good  examples  of  clouds  printed  on 
ferro-prussiate  paper,  which  he  used  as  a  sort  of  index  for  his 
cloud  negatives. 

Mr.  PoLLiTT  exhibited  some  of  his  splendid  interiors  of  the  New 
Town  Hall,  taken  on  wet  plates,  with  a  swing-back  camera. 
Some  of  the  negatives  were  exposed  five  hours. 

Mr.  W.  J.  CuAOwiCK  presented  the  Society  with  a  pair  of  legs 
and  a  new  box  for  the  eciopticon,  and  was  awardoa  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

A  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  had 
contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 

Photoobafhbbs'  Bbnbvolbnt  Association. 
The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  at  174,  Fleet 
Street,  on  Monday,  May  7th,  Mr.  W.  S.  Berd  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  authenti- 
cated, the  Secretary  was  called  upon  to  read  the  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts  for  the  past  year.  After  a  few  remarks  from  tht 
Chainnan,  the  report  aad  btlanco-eheet  wore  adq»ted. 


The  meetine  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected : — 

Vice'presidentB.^^y,  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.b. ;  J.  H. 
Dallmeyer,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

Treasurer,—^,  Baden  Pritchard,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

Anditon.^O.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Mr.  Sisman. 

Board    of    Management. — W.    S.    Bird,    Esq.     (Chairman), 
Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  (Deputy  Chairman),  Messrs.  W .  S.  Atwood,  ^ 
H.  J.  Burton,  T.  Bolas,  J.  D.  Tage,  J.  A.  B.  Hall,  T.  S.  Hicks, 
E.  Lavender- Rheinslander,  H.  J.  Thome,  and  8.  Tyler. 

Tho  Board  of  Management  having  selected  the  candidates  from 
the  number  of  applications  for  the  post  of  Secretary,  each  candidate 
was  separately  questioned  by  the  Chairman  and  Members  respect- 
ing their  ability  to  fulfil  the  office  if  elected.  Upon  their  retiring, 
the  votes  were  unanimous  for  Mr.  Harland  to  be  Secretary  for  the 
year  ensuing,  and  to  be  remunerated  by  a  small  salary  and  com- 
mission. As  a  further  means  of  enhancing  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  the  Chairman  advocated  the  employment  of  a  paid  agent 
to  introduce  the  features  of  the  Association  in  the  provinces,  as 
the  objects  of  tho  Association  were  not  thoroughly  understood  in 
many  places.  It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  Chairman  be  em- 
powered to  arrange  with  a  competent  traveller  to  canvass  for  mem- 
bers and  donations  in  the  provinces,  and  that  the  remuneration 
should  be  in  form  of  commission. 

Some  members  then  advocated  some  alterations  in  the  rules. 
Finally  the  following  alterations  were  passed: — Rule  2.  The 
word  profession  struck  out  and  Association  substituted,  and  add  at 
the  end,  to  diUy  qualified  applicants.  Rule  4.  That  benefit  be 
insetted  between  every  and  meinber.  That  two  years  be  altered 
to  twelve  months.  Rule  5,  line  5.  That  twelve  months  be  altered 
to  six  months.  Rule  10.  The  above  alterations  being  carried,  the 
fifth  line  from  the  bottom  is  superfluous,  its  erasure  giving  sub- 
scribers a  preferable  claim.  Rule  16.  That  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment consist  of  ten  members  vosiGaAoi  fifteen. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding, 
and  to  other  gentlemen  for  their  services  durmg  the  past  year,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

Fbbnch  Photoobaphic  Sooibtt. 
A  mbbtino  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  6th  insi,  M.  Pblioot 
in  the  chair. 

The  Pbesidbnt  announced  that  he  had  received  from  H.  E. 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  from  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  letters  of  thanks  for  the  report  which 
had  been  drawn  np  by  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
exhibition. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
enclosing  authority  for  the  payment  of  five  hundred  francs,  being 
the  prize  promised  for  the  best  dry-plate  process  submitted.  [This 
prize,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Chardon.J 

The  Sooibtt  requested  the  President  to  thank  the  Minister, 
and  to  take  steps  for  the  institution  of  another  competition. 

M.  Dayaknb  observed  that  the  reason  of  the  Government  for 
favouring  the  elaboration  of  photographic  processes  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  so  useful  for  scientific  missions. 

This  circumstance,  the  Presidbnt  said,  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  any  future  competitions. 

M.  Sahlbb  forwarded  a  note  relating  to  mstantaneons  photo- 
graphy. 

M.  Davannb,  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Chaulness,  presented  a 
print  in  colours  obtained  by  the  process  of  M.  Cros. 

M.  Robebt,  the  Director  of  Sevres  Porcelain  Factory,  offered 
for  the  acceptance  of  thd  Society  a  porcelain  portrait  of  M. 
Poitevin.  The  plate  which  had  served  as  matrix  was  secured  by 
the  moulding  and  relief  process  indicated  some  years  ago  by 
M.  Poitevin. 

M.  AifDBA  called  attention  to  a  number  of  the  Photoobaphio 
News  containing  an  article  by  M.  Peltz  on  the  dissolution  of  lac 
in  alcohol.  Abstracts  from  other  foreign  journals  were  read  by 
M.  Andra. 

M.  Davanub  called  attention  to  the  nomination  of  a  commission 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  discover  how  far  the 
employment  of  photography  in  copying  the  various  public  collec- 
tions depends  upon  tluit  mmister.  M.  Davanne  read  the  report 
drawn  np  by  M.  Ferrier  and  himself,  who  had  been  nominated  to 
award  the  prize  for  the  best  dry-plate  process. 

Afterwards  the  Pbbsidbnt  handed  to  M.  Chardon  the  prize 
which  had  been  awarded  him. 

M.  Chabdon  thanked  the  Society,  and  gave  a  demonstratioii  of 
hisprocess  before  the  members. 

Tne  proceedings  then  terminated. 


rfiS  raotOOBAfHlO  NXW8. 
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%al&  is  Ht  Sta5io. 


ULTKi-vioi-BT  Ppkctha.— In  b  recent  communicntion  to  tlip 
Belgian  Acaclomy,  11.  »iin  Moncklioven  ficBcribuB  bhiho  improTr- 
moiita  in  Itin  pliiilnK''npliic  rfiirmluction  of  ultra-Ti'ilet  fpt^traof 
gnaen.  llecmptoystwDlnrgnOeisiildc  tiibofl,  pWc<lp»ial)o1,  nnd 
communicntiDgtO'^c'thtTbyacapillarytDbeittrightaDt.'leatothen). 
The  apecfrospiipe  coinialB  of  Ihreii  aixty-degroo  priiina  of  Ice- 
Innd  Bpar,  cut  en  Ibat  tlio  bieector  plnne  of  each  of  their 
dihoilnl  angles  i»  parullol  to  the  optie  axia  of  Ihe  crjatal. 
With  Bueli  ptiams  the  ordinary  and  eilraordiuary  a|)ectra  do 
not  oncrnaci)  on  one  another.  The  a/ie  of  Ihe  capilturr  tube  ia 
then  mado  tocniiicide  oxactlj  with  that  uf  the  collimator  of  the 
■pec(ri«copB,  and  Ihe  inlcnaity  of  the  light,  which  can  be 
ndlized  during  passage  of  the  carrant  from  n  RohmkorlT  coil, 
is  fonnd  t<i  be  varj  much  grealor  than  if  tho  tube  were  placfld, 
as  UBunI,  perpondicularl;  Id  the  axis  of  Ihe  apparatna.  The 
SDlhor  recommends  using  a  pUto  of  quartz  in  place  of  one  of 
tho.large  tuboa  of  Rlasa,  so  ss  to  proTent  too  greit  absorption 
of  raya  of  high  rofmngibility.  To  give  an  idei  of  thoexnct- 
neaa  with  which  oien  Ihe  ninut  refrangible  bright  lines  are  re- 
produced, M.  Tan  Monckhoren  pre.sonted  Ihreo  ptalei 
jepregenti"B  the  solar  apoctrum.  the  bright  lines  of  bjdrogea 
combined  with  those  uf  aluminium  (of  which  the  oiectrodes 
wore  formed),  and  the  bright  lin.'S  of  a  aolar  protuberance. — 

A  Y0RKSBinEMAN"S  IDE*  OF  PHOTOOBiPHY.— The  LarUllgton 

Timet  saya; — "At  the  Slokealey  Oounty  Court,  a  plaintiSf 
who  li»5a  by  retailing  proTiaions  at  Lingda'le,  near  Guiebrougb, 
■tated  that  the  defendant  in  hia  case  ia  a  '  lit te grafter  uhap.' 
On  being  queationed  by  the  Begistrar,  he  explained  that  a 
'  dtlegraffei '  is  '  a  chap  aa  takes  sbadders.'  Judge  Tarner 
■hoald  publish  lome  local  inttloga  oi  hia  experience,  which 
maat  be  full  of  amusing  incLdents." 

PHOTO-STBBKOrYPiso.— The  nnmo  of  photo  iterpoty ping  ia 
gireu  to  a  new  and  irgenious  process  of  its  kiad  just  intro- 
duced. A  sheet  oF  ordinary  plate-glass,  larger  tbon  the  p  cture 
to  be  reproduced,  is  coated,  in  a  dark  room,  with  a  sulut  on 
taado  by  diaEolrine  one  ounce  of  potas«iiim  bichromate  d 
fifteen  ounces  of  water,  warming  gradually,  aud  then  adil  ng 
two  ounces  of  tine  golatlue,  and  Altering  through  linen  at  the 
boiling  heat.  Now,  a  diapoaitive  ia  takan  from  an  ord  na  y 
ncfptive,  and  laid  with  the  colliHlion  aide  to  the  gelatine  face 
of  tho  prejHirud  plats,  in  difinae.l  light,  for  ten  to  th  rty 
miiinlua.  The  pklo  is  then  taken  from  tho  frame  in  the  dark 
loom,  and  washed  witli  water  for  flvoor  ten  minutes  till  therelaf 
is  wliolly  ili?Vfloped,  after  whioli  it  is  driod  with  filtered  paper  and 
oouted  whh  glycerine  by  means  of  a  cnmBl's  hair  pent  I  and 
tho  excels  of  liquid  ie  removed  with  Hlter  paper.  From  the 
plulo  prop;ired  accunling  to  this  pruci^iia  n  cast  ia  made 

{ilaater  of  Paris,  iif  tho  thickness  or  consistency  of  oil,  and  from 
he  ]ilaater  cnsi  thus  obtained  a  matat  one  may  be  ttUcen  in  the 
niual  tuanner. — St.  Loaii  Fraclical  Pholographtr. 


Dr.  MiKTrir       B  nnn  nnmplnn  nf  pyniTvlinnilii  nut  itadflj  illwulw 
in  ether  alone,  but  dlasnlve  at  once  en  addicg  aloohol  to  tha  ethar. 
'"  IE  alcohol.     If  the  pyroiyline  atill  remain  niLdiMolvcd, 


chnni^cd  by  tb 


nty  0     „  „ — 

nulsions  is  that  mada 
''o  have  always  fonnd 
vhea  we  required  uj 


rupertiH-i  «arnple,  and  unless  it  o  _  __ 
Fucturer,  luust  bo  thrown  avav;  w«  ^ 
which  will  iniike  it  silubls.  It  U  to  b* 
refitted  that  vprv  few  niimufnuturcrs  of  colludioa  ciira  to  sd 
pyruKyline,    and  uenco    Iheie  in  no  certtinty  of  iretliiiK  Koad 

simplw.    The  bwt  kind  of  pymxylinc  fur ^-- — --  "---  --  • 

M  a  hiBh  tciiipfnilnro  with  wenk  acids, 
it  nwwiiary  to  prepare  onr  own  pyruxyline 
special  quality. 

D.  R.— The  best  mode  of  diswilving  ftluein  spirit  to  make  a  mounting 
m:iterinl  is,  first  suak  Iho  glue,  drain  away  all  water,  and  diasoln 
by  the  aid  uf  heat.  Then  aid  the  xpiril— methylated  will  awre— 
a  little  at  a  time,  nud  keep  nlirrinj;.  It  will,  after  beOonilBK  ooU, 
require  very  alit-ht  warnitli  lu  redissulve  it  anfficieot^  for 
muLinting  purpeses. 

M.  F.  L.—Wbon  UHing  very  highly  albumeniiod  paper,  whicli  tanda 
tn  curl  Tery  much  when  dry,  it  is  best  to  mount  the  prints  wImu 
BliRhlly  damp.  It  saves  much  Iruuble,  and  pieveats  Ihe  erodkhw 
of  the  albumen  aurfuco.  Whsn  inuunled,  place  tlie  prints  niLdw 
prtMure  until  tbey.ara  rollud  or  humishcd. 

J.  Junk. — A  sinelo  Ions  will  aoawer  every  purpose  (or  aimploland- 
scupD  wurk.  Ibe  wiile-unglo  UnJ..M:Hpa  lens,  of  the  maker  yott 
name,  will  take  in  quite  as  wide  an  angle  as  you  require. 

Amateitk  Portuaitibt. — It  is  possible  to  produce  portraits  in  dia 
upen  air.  Sdect,  if  poxsible,  n  place  where  direct  aanligfat  is  ant 
ofi'by  abuitdinsc  ur  wnll,  and,  if  posaible,  nno  a  canopy  overheul  la 
shut  off  direct  top-light.     The  skilful  use  of  acreent  will  eOaOt 

Several  CorrespuDdents  in  ODi  next. 


M&TBOROLOI^IOAL   REPORT   FOR  APRIL. 
BY  WIIiUAM  HENRY  WATSON,  F.aa.,  tXM. 
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Phot. 


Fkba  WAU»BU.~Mr.  Itubitwrn's   "Pictorial   Effect  ii 

grjpby"  U  mil  uf  print.  2.  Your  quostion  ai  fa)  (tlyoenne  ■  ou 
vague.  Villi  luJc  what  qurtntiiy  of  glyoiiriaH  U  requ  red  t. 
fiirly  nuDivs  of  silver  bath.  As  a  rule  no  glyccnno  a 
required.  It  Is  nut  cuHtuuiary  to  sdd  It  to  a  silver  buth.  It  hsi 
been  proposed,  under  certain  circumnlnncea,  to  add  a  litt  e  i 
baa  been  propuKcd,  in  dasgk  of  tun);  expuiure  in  warm  wea  h 
when  the  nilvcr  aulutinn  ia  apt  to  dry  upoa  tho  plate,  to  add  a 
little  (•lyeerina  to  check  such  tendency  tc  dry.  Ttie  quan  y  n 
sncb  case  should  be  aweitained  experimentally,  berinning  w  h 
say,  line  ounce  of  glycerine  to  the  forty  ounces  of  hacli,  and  add  ng 
more  until  the  effect  waa  obtained.  3.  Registratiun  w  II  no 
prevent  piracy ;  hut  it  will,  doubtless,  tend  to  check  it.  Regis 
fratiim  is  a  necowiry  preliminary  to  legal  redress  in  cbh  of  In 
iringement  of  oopyng^t.  We  do  nut  know  of  any  stud  ea  of  j 
n  purchaae.  i 

-We  are  obliged  for  tbe  sample  of  wale    proof 
paper,  wliieh  it  is  protuble,  we  think,  may  be  lonnd  very  naeful    j 
for  ninny  purpuses  in  plmtograpliy.      Dishes,  trays,  baths,  &c 
may  eauily^  huilt  up  wtih  rnch  a  nialcrial ;  and  we  doaht  n  I 
that  vari.mH  i.iher  purposes  will  be  found  ss  oocaeion  arises  ° 

Constant  Miilmuihisk.— Yoor  letter  must  bave  gone  as    sy  aa 

I  such  a  iignatnre.    Repeat  yuur  quae-    t 


;^LT.,.Tn  imj'p.m.    WLnd'alniiM 
jititiT.Lin  s  in- anil  p.m.    VerjBtnmi; 

iiir,    Wij  atronRwiad.    Oloemy 
iiir.  scni'rstly  gloomy 

4ir.    Wmdy'il^night.    Oloomy. 
air,  guDcmlly  gloomy 

ait|  Eat  glDomy 


j.Sb'!-?' 


tions,  and  we  will  ai 


y  afeiTing  to  tbe  stiave  it  will  be  kab  (bat  the  temparslnn 
n  ulh  of  April  this  jeiir  baa  bpon  larasidrrably  bplow  Ibi 

i  uDoed       nwi  becumc-  inoro  ncvcje-    The  troea  are  ready  tc 
■to  fo  a^te,  bat  an>  b«iag  dhecktd  by  the  coM  mgnungi  ami 


Hat  25,  1877. J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  IlSD  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

M^kNUFACTURE    OF    CELLULOID— PllOTOGKAFHBRS*    BENEVO- 
LENT Association— Our  Illustrated  Newspapers. 

Manufacture  of  Celluloid. — It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  photographer,  the  surgeon,  and  the  soldier  are  the 
chief  consumers  of  all  the  guncotton  that  is  manufactured 
nowadays.  The  vast  quantities  of  collodion  that  are  every 
day  required  to  keep  the  photographer  going  in  his  work 
must  alone  necessitate  the  preparation  of  a  good  deal  of 
pyroxyline,  and,  of  late,  the  demands  on  the  material  for 
military  purposes  has  largely  increased  the  scale  of  its 
manufacture.  But  there  is  another  channel  yet  for  the 
consumption  of  guncotton,  namely,  in  the  production  of  a 
material  termed  xylonite,  or,  as  a  modification,  is  called 
celluloid.  It  is  now  some  years  since  guncotton  was  first 
used  in  this  manner,  a  sort  of  imitation  ivory  being  pre- 
pared by  its  means,  which  is  lir^^'ly  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  veritable  tusk.  It  is  only  recently,  however, 
that  any  great  energy  seems  to  have  been  exerted  in  the 
matter,  and  while  the  factory  originally  established  in  this 
country  is  more  busy  than  ever  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
cotton  articles,  in  America  there  are  several  such  estab- 
lishments in  existence,  one  notably  at  Newark,  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  about  to  start  a  branch  factory  in 
Paris.  As  we  have  said,  the  material  is  now  known  gene- 
rally as  celluloid,  and  it  is  under  this  name  that  its  manu- 
facture is  being  vigorouslv  prosecuted.  It  is  moiet  gun- 
cotton,  mixed  with  camphor,  and  probably  certain  white 
pigments  to  give  it  an  ivory  look,  the  product,  when  in 
the  shape  of  brush  handles,  pianoforte  keys,  billiard  balls, 
and  the  like,  being  hardly  distinguishable  from  ivory, 
except  in  respect  to  its  odour,  wluch  is  of  an  aromatic 
nature.  Instead  of  taking  cotton  wool  or  yam  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  material,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pyroxyline,  it  is  pulp,  or  rather  paper,  that  is 
acted  upon  by  the  acids  in  the  production  of  celluloid.  A 
roll  of  endless  paper  is  made  to  unroll,  and  as  it  does  so 
there  falls  upon  it  a  liquid  stream  composed  of  five  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  parts  nitric  acid.  This  mixture 
transforms  the  paper,  or  cellulose,  into  a  sort  of  pyroxyline. 
The  paper  is  then  pressed  to  remove  the  excess  of  acid, 
aad  then  washed  to  further  remove  all  traces  thereof. 
After  drying,  this  endless  sheet  of  guncotton  is  broken  up 
in  a  mortar,  mixed  with  camphor,  put  under  high  pres- 
sure, and  dried  in  a  hydraulic  press  between  sheets  of 
blotting-paper.  After  more  grinding  and  pressing,  it  is 
obtained  in  beautiful  transpar  mt  plates  of  a  very  elltstic 
nature,  in  which  condition  it  is  ready  to  be  applied  to  the 
many  and  varied  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

Photographers*  Benevolent  Association, — ^The  Photo- 
graphers' Benevolent  Association  has  just  issued  its  report 
for  the  past  year,  and  we  regret  to  see  that  the  institution 
is  not  receiving  the  support  from  photographers  in  any- 
thing like  the  degree  it  deserves.  We  note  that  during 
the  year  seven  cases  of  distress  were  relieved  to  the  extent 
of  £16  6s.,  while  the  subscriptions  from  ordinary  members 
amounted  only  to  £14  19s.  6d.  There  is  still  a  balance  in 
hand,  we  see,  of  jC50,  but  this  money  is  due  to  sub- 
scriptions from  honorary  members  and  other  sources.  The 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Association  is  heavy  in  com- 
parison with  the  receipts,  but  it  no  doubt  represents  the 
minimum  at  which  such  an  affair  can  be  kept  going,  and 
we  presume  that  if  the  number  of  members  were  increased 
tenfold,  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  augmentation  in 
the  expenditure.  It  is,  however,  for  photographers  to  say 
whether  the  Association  shall  be  a  prosperous  one  or  no, 
and  certainly  the  number  of  ordinary  members  must  be 
greatly  increased  before  the  body  can  exercise  any 
great  degree  of  usefulness.  The  benefits  which  tiie  Aseo- 
dation  deores  to  seoure  to  its  memben  are,  aocording  to 


the  report,  substantial  relief  when  a  member  needs  it; 
railway  fares,  to  enable  a  member  to  reach  a  situation  at 
a  distance ;  and  engagements  for  assistants  out  of  work. 

Our  Illustrated  Newspapers, — Painters  and  draughtsmen 
are  so  hard  upon  photographers  at  times  that  it  is  well  occa- 
sionally to  point  out  thjEit  the  works  of  the  former  are  not 
altogether  immaculate.    Sketches  in  our  leading  illus- 
trated journals  are  contributed  by  men  of  some  standing 
in  their  profession,  and  for  this  reason  the  pictures  are 
usually  regarded  by  the  general  public  as  just  representa- 
tions of  the  scenes  they  are  intended  to  depict.     But  tJbat 
this  is  not  always   the  case  is  evident  from  two  large 
pictures  t>iat  have  recently  appeared.     One  of  those  re- 
presents the  coal  mine  in  the  Khondda  Valley  which  was 
flooded  some   weeks  ago,    and    the  other    showed  the 
monster  80 -ton  gun  immediately  after  firing.     Everybody 
who  read  the  exciting  story  of  the  release  of  the  oollien 
from  their  entombment  is  aware  that  the  tunnel  which 
was  out  so  rapidly  for  their  relief  measured  no  more  than 
two  feet  six  inches,  or  three  feet,  in  height,  and  that  the 
men  who  cut  the  coal  had  to  lie  or  crouch  down  while  at 
their  work.    And  yet  we  are  shown,  in  the  representation 
of  the  affair  given  us  in  the  illustrated  papers,  a  passage 
in  which  the  men  at  work  cutting  the  coal  can  not  only 
stand  upright,  but  have  many  feet  above  their  heads  to 
spare.    The  picture  of  the  firing  of  the  80-ton  gun  at 
Shoeburyness  is  just  as  absurd.    The  ^on  recoils  some- 
thing like  forty  feet  when  fired,   and  jerks  back  at  the 
moment  of  discharge  with  terrible  energy,  as  may  well  be 
supposed  when  we  remember  that  the  amount  of  powder 
burnt  at  a  time  is  upward  of  3001b. ;  and  yet  we  are  treated 
to  the  picture  of  a  man  standing  up  behind  the  gun  in  the 
most    unconcerned    manner,    while    at    the    same    time 
smoke  is  issuing  from  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon.     We 
say  nothing  of  the  crowd  of  spectators  standing  around 
within    a  foot    or    two    of    the    cannon,    although    at 
the  time  the  picture  was  put  before  the  eyes  of  the  public 
it  was  known  that   a  flaw  or  crack   existed  inside  the 
gun,  and  under  these  circumstances  no  one  would  certainly 
be  permitted  to  view  it  at  close  quarters  at  the  time  of  its 
discharge.     Indeed,  to  judge  from  the  accounts  in  the 
public  press,  both  artillerymen  and  visitors  have  been 
exceedingly  shy  of  the  weapon  since  its  weakness  was  dis- 
covered, and  have  all  gone  under  cover  of  late  when  the 
signal  to  fire  was  given.    One  of  these  days,  perhaps,  we 
may  have  an  illustrated  paper  made  up  of  pure  photo- 
graphs only,  a  publication  which,  if  not,  perhaps,  quite  so 
interesting  as  our  present  journals,  will,  at  any  rate,  have 
one  element  in  ite  favour,  that  of  truth.    How  much  more 
vivid  than  all  descriptions,  or  pencil  sketehes,  for  instance, 
would  have  been  a  photograph  taken  by  magnesium  or 
electric  light  of  the  cavern  in  which  the  Khondda  colliers 
were  imprisoned,  and  of  the  tunnel  cut  for  their  relief, 
together  with  pictures  of  the  pitmen  in  their  work-a-day 
attire  I    The  oft-repeated  question,  *^  Is  it  true  ?  "  would 
never  then  be  asked,  for  the  pictures  before  our  eyes 
would  carry  conviction  with  tnem.    Already,  however, 
photography  has  done  much  to  keep  the  artist  in  the  ri^ht 
path,   and  to  prevent  him  from    using^  his    pencil    too 
faviedily,  and  drawing  upon  his  imagination.     We  have  for 
seme  time  past  ceased  to  have  books  of  travel  published 
with  wonderful  illustrations,  for,  thanks  to  the  travelling 
photographer,  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a  good 
many  natural  wonders.    The  highest  waterfall  in  Europe, 
that  of  Gavami,  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  used  to  be  drawn 
as  a  veritable  cataract  dashing  down  from  the  clouds,  and 
making  a  clear  leap  over  the  rocks  of  1,200  feet,  becomes 
another  matter  altogether  when  we  see  a  photograph  of  it. 
The  precipitous  waU  of  rock  over  which  it  tumbles  may 
be  the  height  mentioned,  but  then  the  water  does  not  faU 
(or  has  not  fallen  since  the  days  of  photography)  clear 
of  the  background,  but  is  broken  in  more  than  one  place, 
while  the  stream  is  so  small  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  hardly  observable  at  a  distance.    These  were 
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facta  vhich  tlie  trareller  no  doubt  forgot  to  tell  the  utial 
when  the  latter  drew  the  picture,  and  hence  the  mUrepre- 
•ent&tion  findiujc  its  way  into  print. 


THE  SWING  FRONT  VERSUS  THE  SWING 
BACK. 
BY  J.  POLLirr.* 
Thb  recent  appearance  in  the  eolnmna  of  the  Brituk 
Joamal  of  two  or  three  letters  following  an  editorial  artt- 
ole  some  weeka  preTionsly,  ou  the  subject  of  swiog  fronts 
and  awing  backs,  seeniB  to  favonr  the  lupporition  that  the 
use  of  such  appendages  ia,  in  certain  quarters,  somewhat 


arrangement  before  a  meeting  of  the  Manehester  Photo- 
graphic Society  two  or  three  months  ago  I  ventured  to 
remark  that,  although  the  same  ends  oonid  be  eqnalljr 
attained  by  either  swinit  back  or  front,  or  ball'aiid-HOcket 
lena  tube,  still  I  hai  found  in  practice  that  the  swing  back 
wss  a  much  more  convenient  arrangement,  because,  for 
reason  No.  1,  the  axis  of  the  lens  thereby  always  preeerree 
ita  pvalleliam  with  the  base  line  of  the  camera ;  and,  for 
'  Reason  No.  2,  that  a  much  greater  latitude  is  necessary  in 
the  sliding  up  and  down  of  the  panel  carrying  the  lena  in 
the  case  of  a  awinfc  front  than  is  required  when  the  swing 
ia  attached  to  the  back.  This  is  a  snffidently  fatal  obieo- 
Uon  when  a  Kinnear  camera  ia  used,  becanae  it  will  be 
found  that  the  folda  of  the  conical  bellows-body  will  out 
off  a  good  deal  of  the  margin  of  the  picture  when  the  lena 
i*  raised  considerably  over  the  centre. 


enoe  whether  the  awing  be  constructed  on  the  looking^ 
glaas  principle,  or  whether  it  be  hinged  at  the  bottom  in 
the  form  of  an  iarerted  eaael,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
Tery  neat  arrangement  adapted  by  Hr.  J.  Rogerson  to 
the  oamsTaa  mane  by  him  many  years  ago.  The  right 
inclination  of  the  plate  can  be  obtained  just  as  eamly  in 
one  case  as  the  other,  and  it  is  simply  a  qneetiou  of 
eooDDmy  in  bulk  or  convenience  in  conatruction  aa  to 
which  of  the  two  methods  is  chosen.  In  either  caae  the 
focussing  must  be  finally  and  carefully  done  after  the  swing 
ia  adJDsted  to  the  proper  angle. 

The  real  use  of  the  awing  is,  however,  a  subject  of 
mach  greater  importance  than  the  question  of  meonanieal 
construction ;  and,  aa  I  consider  too  little  has  been  said 
about  the  former  and  too  moch  about  the  latter.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  considered  gntoitons  on  my  part  if  1  presume 
to  give  a  short  lesson  on  tike  aubject  deduced  from  my  own 
experience,  leaving  those  interested  to  use  their  own 
discretion  as  to  form  and  arrangement  of  apparatus. 

Let  it  be  suppoeed  that  the  subject  to  be  nnotographed  ia 
the  front  elavatiou  of  a  tall,  narrow  boilding.  say  ninety 
feet  high,  and  that  the  ezigenciee  of  the  case  require  the 
oamera  staod  to  be  placed  ou  the  ground  floor  at  a  cUatance 
from  the  object  onlv  of  eighty  or  ooe  hundred  feet.  Sup- 
posing the  lens  to  be  about  three  feet  three  inches  from 
thn  ground,  it  is  evident  that  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  lena  to  the  summit  of  the  building 
will  be  eonaiderably  longer  than  another  imaginary  line 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  tike  base  of  the  building ; 
and,  therefore,  by  reaaon  of  the  foons  of  the  lena  being  re- 

Slated  inversely  by  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
IS,  it  will  be  fouod  that  the  lower  part  of  the  focnsung 
Boreen,  on  which  ia  depicted  the  upper  porliou  of  the  pic- 
ture, will  ba  laqniran  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  lens 
than  the  upper  part  of  the  screen  on  which  ia  depicted  the 
base  and  foreground.  The  simplest  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  is  unqueitiooably  by  a  swing-back  arrangement 
to  adjust  the  screen,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  subject  are 
bronght  into  the  beat  focna  at  one  and  at  the  same  time. 
lliiB  being  done,  and  the  camera  abaolntaly  levelled,  it 


will  still  be  found  that  the  parallelism  of  the  perpendienlsr 
lines  on  the  ground  glass  will  not  stand  the  teat  of  a  cai*- 
fnlly-apnlied  measuncg  rule.  The  reason  ia  obvious.  By 
meana  of  the  swing  we  have  shortened  the  focus  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  object,  and,  in  consequeoce,  reduced  the 
soiUaofthepicture,  and  the  distance  between  perpendicular 
"  as  as  compared  with  the  lower  portion  so  much  nearer 
the  lena^  ao  that,  after  all  possible  care  with  spirit 
level  and  swing,  it  will  be  seen  tnat  there  ia  atill  a  falling 
inward  of  perpendicular  linea  approaching  the  summit  <» 
the  building,  which,  however,  can  be  connteracted  by  a 
slightly  downward  titt  of  the  oamera  bodily,  'iliia  alight 
movement  should  be  snfficient  to  cause  the  upper  lines  to 
diverge  to  just  the  extent  only  to  which  their  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  lens  would  make  them  converge,  auppoaing 
~  le  oamera  to  be  perfectly  level. 

To  the  ^oCographer  who  is  thoroughly  initiated  in  all 
the  difficulties  of  architectural  work  much  that  1  have  said 
will  doubtless  seem  commonplace  and  self-evident  enough  j 
hot  I  was  somewhat  anrprised  that  one  of  the  writers  above 
referred  to  should  recommend,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
distortion  in  arohiteotural  views,  "  that  the  camera  must 
first  of  all  be  placed  perfectly  level,  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  that  it  be  not  tilted.  Neit,  the  lens  must  ba  tumea 
ar  tilted  upwards,  in  the  case  of  a  swing  front,  in  the 
direction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  assnoiing  it  to 
'"I  a  loft?  one,"  fcc. 

Now  tJicM  instruotions  are  so  at  variance  with  what  the 
oase  damanda,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  writer  In 
qnestion  has  either  penned  them  in  a  moment  of  forgetfol- 
aesa,  or  otherwise  has  not  weighed  theaubjact  well  over  In 
his  mind  beforehand  ;  for  it  is  evideot  that  tn  the  tnrning  of 
the  lens  apw*rda,  by  either  a  awing  front  or  ball-and-socket 
lena  tube,  the  result  will  be  exactly  tantamount  to  swing- 
ing the  back  forward — that  is  to  say,  it  will  bring  that 
part  of  the  focnasing  screen  on  which  the  longer  pencils  of 
the  haaement  and  foreground  fall  nearer  to  the  leas,  and 
Ihat  part  of  the  screen  receiving  the  shorter  peDcils  of  the 
upper  portion  will  be  thrown  farther  off,  so  that  by  this 
method  it  will  ho  impossible  to  get  either  freedom  from 
distortion  or  nniTersal  abarpnesf  over  the  field  of  view. 
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The  accompanying  aketch  will  show  that,  by  turning  ap 
the  lens,  the  una^e — say,  of  the  fiolal  of  a  tall  spire— will 
be  formed  eonaiderably  sb  ort  of  the  focussing  screen  at  the 
lower  part,  and  the  image  of  the  foreground  will  only  be 
sharply  delioed  at  a  distanoe  outside  the  sorMU  on  the 
upper  portion. 

ANUTUB8     IMPBOVEUENT     IN    MAKING 
OXYGEN. 

BY  DAVID  YOUMO.* 

\T  our  last  meeting  Mr.  M.  Notou  Mve  us  to  nndw- 
itand  that  chlorate  of  potaah  and  blacR  oxide  of  man- 
ganese could  not  be  used  convenienUy  with  the  portable 
iipparatua  nntil  it  h>ul  paased  through  the  process  of 
being  kneaded  into  cakes  or  plugs,  and  then  baked. 
ITiis,  1  believe,  is  quite  true  M  every  portable  oxygen 
generator  with  the  exception  of  the  one  before  you ;  and, 
M  I  was  the  Grat  to  show  that  only  one  generator  was 
r<H]uired  to  be  used  with  the  portable  ozy^in  apparatul 
if  It  was  of  the  proper  construction,  I  think  I  am  also 
the  first  to  point  out  that  the  oxygen  mixture  can  ba 
iiied  witik  the  portable  apparatus  without  it*  having  to 
ptM  through  the  kneading  prooeas. 
I  will  now  show  yon  my  method  of  making   oxygan 
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without  hiTing  to  pau  through  that  dirtiest  of  dirty  jobs, 
makiig  the  oifgen  miiture  into  cake*  or  plugs :  and  1 
would  take  this  opportunitj  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
T«ry  great  simplicity  of  the  whole.  Yoq  may  keep  ll'e 
oiygan  nurture  iu  a  bottle  or  any  thing  you  wish,  and 
jou  bare  simply  to  ponr  s>ine  iulo  the  cose,  and  put 
the  cose  into  the  generator.  When  it  is  exhausted,  you 
will  see  hovr  easy  it  ia  to  witlidraw,  or  perhaps  make  it 
withdraw  itself. 

A  few  of  the  adTaotages  I  claim  for  my  patent  apparatus 
are  follow : —First,  the  great  simpUoity  and  portability 
of  the  apparatus.  The  one  before  you  will  generate  eight 
of  ten  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  per  hour,  and  can  be  carded 
in  the  pocket.  This,  I  think  you  will  admit,  is  a  great 
improvement.  Second,  greater  safety,  as  the  oxygen 
miiture  is  placed  in  an  inner  coae,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
fly  off  in  pieces,  and  stop  the  outlet.  Third,  the  inside 
of  this  generator  is  kept  cleaner  than  any  other,  because 
the  oxygen  mixture  ia  not  in  contact  with  it.  Fourth, 
you  may  avoid  the  mess  of  making  the  oxygen  mixture 
into  cakes  or  plugs,  and  having  to  bake  them,  and  after- 
wards carry  them  as  carefully  oa  if  they  were  eggs,  for 
fear  of  breaking  them.  Fifth,  you  hare  the  exhausted 
charges  in  a  cleaner  and  more  compact  form  than  by  any 
other  plan. 

The  generator,  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  cap,  can 
be  used  vertically  like  the  old-fashioned  retort,  in  which 
case  to  get  it  to  decompose  an  equal  amount  of  oxygen 
mixture  it  would  require  to  be  made  shorter  aud  larger  in 
diameter.  This,  of  course,  increases  the  circumference  of 
the  joint,  which  is  a  serious  objection ;  or  it  may  be  used 
diagonally  or  horizontally,  as  you  sea  it.  Both  these 
position!,  I  think,  were  first  introduced  by  Mr.Noton,  and 
either  is  better  than  the  vertical  position  for  other  reasons 


'besides  the  onestatad.  For  ihabenefir  of  the  members  not 
present  t  hare  made  a  sketch  oE  the  generator  in  the  hori- 
Bontal  as  well  as  the  vertical  position,  which  will,  I  think, 
«nable  them  to  understand  the  whole. 


CAN  PriOTOGRAPUY  MAKE  PICTURES? 

tit  PROrEs3oR  (IKEENE,' 
Can   artistic   photography,   or,    in    other   words,    photo- 
^aphy,  be  classed  among  the  ane  artaV 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  artists,  as  well  as  some  pho- 
tographers, claim  that  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  so  claased, 
1  for  one  do  not  belong  to  that  number,  though  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  every  photographer  ia 
an  artist,  for  mnuy  of  them  are  nothing  more  than 
mechanics,  and  some  of  them  very  poor  ones  at  that. 
But,  you  will  s.iy,  Bne  art  is  produced  im'y  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  not  by  a  machine.  I  will  agree  »'ith  you  there, 
if  you  will  only  add  the  head  aud  heart.  It  requires  mind 
And  soul  to  create  fine  art ;  if  it  did  not,  every  one  would  or 
could  be  an  artist,  for  there  is  no  one  so  dull  but  be  could 


daub  paint  upon  a  canvas,  and,  1  think,  much  easier  than 
make  a  photograph.  The  photographer  uses  the  camera, 
a  machine,  to  make  his  picture  ;  so  does  the  painter  a 
brush—perhaps  a  more  simple  machtue.  You  will  lay  tha 
brush  is  guided  by  the  hand  ;  so  also  is  the  camera. 

The  camera  never  tells  a  lie :  the  brush  frequently  does. 
If  the  operator  is  an  artist,  he  will  give  the  subject  an 
easy,  oataral  pose,  the  draperies  will  be  nicely  arranged, 
sne  oceesaoriea  added  as  required  ;  the  light  will  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  give  the  exact  distribution  of  illumination 
and  shadow,  and  the  camera  will  do  ths  rest.  With  him 
the  result  is  as  certain  as  with  the  painter  ;  thsro  is  nO 
chance  work  about  it.  Bow  is  it  with  the  machine  photo- 
grapher? It  is  all  chance;  he  is  continually  groping  ia 
the  dark  ;  he  never  knows  whether  his  picture  will  bfl 
good  or  not  until  it  comes  out  of  the  camera ;  and  then  ha 
is  not  sure,  for  he  is  not  a  judge  of  a  work  of  art  when  he 
sees  it.  He  may  occasionally  make  a  good  picture,  but  he 
cannot  tell  you  how  he  did  it  ;  with  him  it  is  all  guess 
work.  On  the  coutrary,  the  artist  sees  his  picture  before 
exposing  the  plate  in  the  camera ;  he  is  as  certain  of  the 
result  before  the  plate  is  developed  as  afterwards.  Von 
say  the  photographer  is  only  a  copyist ;  he  can  only  make 
that  which  is  before  liim,  or,  in  other  words,  he  only  copiee 
nature,  and  that,  yon  say,  is  not  fiuo  art.  Let  us  read  a 
little  from  Ruskin's  choice  selectioni,  pages  195  to  19S. 

"  Hiatorical  Painting. — Wliat  do  you  at  present  mean  by 
historical  painting?  Now-a-days  it  means  the  endea- 
vouring, by  the  power  of  imagination,  to  portray  some 
historical  event  of  past  days :  but  in  the  middle  sgea  it 
meant  representing  the  acts  of  their  own  days,  and  that  is 
the  only  historical  poiutiiig  worth  a  straw.  Of  all  the 
waale  of  time  and  sense  which  modernism  has  invented— 
and  they  are  many — none  are  so  ridiculous  as  ihis  eudea* 
vour  to  represent  past  history.  What  do  you  suppose  ouf 
descendanta  will  care  for  our  imaginings  of  the  events  ot 
former  days?  Suppose  the  Greeks,  instead  of  representing 
their  own  warriors  as  they  fought  at  Marathon,  had  left  ua 
nothing  but  their  imaginings  of  Egyptian  battles  ;  and  sup- 
pose the  Italians,  iu  like  manner,  instead  of  portraits  of  Caa 
Grande  and  Dante,  or  of  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Raphael,  had 
left  us  nothing  but  imaginary  portraits  of  Pericles  and 
Miltiades?  What  fools  we  should  have  thought  them  I 
flow  bitterly  wo  should  have  been  provoked  with  their 
folly  !  And  that  is  precisely  what  our  descendants  will 
fe«l  toward  us,  so  far  as  our  grand  historical  and  classical 
schools  are  concerned.  What  do  we  care,  they  will  say, 
what  those  nineteenth  century  people  fancied  about  Greek 
and  Roman  history?  If  they  had  left  us  a  fen  plaia  and 
rational  sculptures  and  pictures  of  their  own  battles  and 
their  own  men  in  their  everyday  dress,  we  should  have 
thanked  them.     Well,  but  you  will  say,  we  have  left  theca 

Eortraits  of  our  great  men,  and  paintinge  of  our  great 
attles.  Yes,  you  have  indeed,  and  that  is  the  only 
historical  painting  that  you  either  have  or  can  have.  But 
you  don't  call  that  historical  painting.  You  don't  thank 
the  men  who  do  it;  you  look  down  upon  them,  and 
dissuade  them  from  it,  and  tell  them  they  don't  belong 
to  the  grand  achools.  And  yet  they  arc  the  only 
truly  historical  painters,  and  the  only  men  who  will  pro- 
duce any  effect  on  their  own  gcneratiuci  or  on  any  other. 
And  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that  of  all  these  metk 
whom  you  now  have  come  to  call  the  great  masters,  there 
was  not  one  who  confessedly  did  not  paint  his  own  present 
world,  plainly  and  truly.  Homer  sang  of  what  he  saw ; 
Phidias  carved  what  be  saw  ;  Uaphae!  painted  the  men  of 
his  own  time  in  their  own  caps  and  maullea ;  and  every 
man  who  has  arisen  to  eminence  in  modorn  times  has  done 
so  altogether  by  his  working  in  their  way,  and  doing  the 
things  be  saw.  How  did  Reynolds  rise?  Not  by  painting 
Greek  women,  but  by  painting  the  glorious  Uttle  living 
Lady  This,  and  Lady  That,  of  his  own  time. 

"  Prt-Baphatlitiim. — Pre-Raphaelitism  has  but  one 
principle,  that  of  absolute,  uncompromising  tiutb  in  oil 
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that  it  does,  obtained  by  working  eyerything,  down  to 
the  most  minute  detail,  from  nature  and  from  nature  only. 
Eyery  pre-Raphaelite  landscape  background  Lb  painted,  to 
the  last  touch,  in  the  open  air  from  the  thing  itself. 
Eyery  pre-Kaphaelite  figure,  howeyer  studied  in  expression, 
IB  a  true  portrait  of  some  Hying  person.  Eyery  minute 
accessory  is  painted  in  the  same  manner.** 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  at  yery  great 
length  the  subject  whether  photography  is  a  fine  art 
or  not.  Howeyer,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  being  historical  artists,  as  we  furnish  and  will  hand 
down  to  posterity  more  portraits  of  men  and  women 
•«in  their  eyery  day  dress  "  than  all  other  artists  put  to- 
gether. But  what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  some 
of  the  errors  in  the  practice  of  photography,  and  what  I 
consider  our  stumbling-block.  One  of  them  is  the  number  of 
accessories  that  are  put  in  to  fill  up  the  picture.  They 
remind  one  of  a  second-hand  store  or  a  pawnbroker's  shop ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  authors  of  some  of  these 
photographs  claim  to  be  A  No.  1,  and  the  leading  photo- 
graphers in  this  country.  Had  they  been  educated 
ID  art,  they  would  neyer  haye  committed  such  errors. 
Another,  which  is  more  fatal  to  ouz  claim  as  artists,  is 
the  B*ti.»»m^  M#  inaafit  m  ootuUiuiUou  j^iiue  by  printing 

Mxotfk  ,0Mrmt  qijilifi^  figoreti  icOn  <m  one  bIimI  or 
Wipw  to  focm  obe  j^otore,  by  the  aid  of  an  artist  working 
mthe  foreground,  background,  &c.  To  illustrate  this 
error  I  will  refer  to  one  or  two  pictures  that  haye  been 
made  in  this  city  lately.    The  first  one  alluded  to  is  sup- 

gosed  to  be  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  not  on  drill,  or  in  the 
erce  struggle  of  battle,  but  at  rest.  To  me,  howeyer,  it 
IB  not  at  rest ;  for  I  think  it  almost  impossible  to  photo- 
graph a  young  yolunteer  at  rest;  he  will  be  stiff  and 
awkward,  do  what  you  will  with  him.  This  is  enough  to 
destroy  all  the  art  or  interest  in  the  picture ;  but  we 
might  excuse  this  fault  if  there  were  not  others  so  gross  as 
to  defy  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  to  utterly  destroy  all 
the  yalue  there  is  in  the  picture  as  a  work  of  art.  Each 
figure  in  it — say  fiye  hundred,  more  or  less,  as  may  be — has 
a  point  of  sight  of  its  own.  Who  eyer  heard  of  an  artist 
painting  a  picture  with  fiye  hundred  distinct  points  of 
sight  V  Eyery  one  knows,  who  knows  anything  of  art,  that 
there  is  not  and  should  not  be  but  one  point  of  sight  in  a 
picture.  The  lighting  of  the  figures,  also,  is  as  bad  as  the 
posing  and  drawing,  striking  some  from  one  and  others 
nrom  an  opposite  dLrection  ;  in  fact,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
cross  lights,  hardly  aoy  two  of  them  agreeing.  There  are 
other  errors  equally  as  bad ;  but  it  is  useless  to  criticise 
such  pictures,  for  eyery  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  them  in  this  way  and  conform  to  the 
rules  of  art.  It  makes  no  difference  how  well  the  artist 
has  drawn  in  his  portion  of  the  work,  the  camera  has 
placed  a  point  of  sight  back  of  each  figure,  that  he  cannot 
work  out. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  an  unwillingness  to  admit  us  to  the 
position  of  artists  so  long  as  we  manufacture  such  pictures 
and  claim  them  to  be  artistic.  What  photographers  ought 
to  do  Lb  to  classify  their  work,  and  haye  a  certain  standard 
by  which  to  admit  it  as  artistic,  the  same  as  with  the 
painters ;  then  we  might  haye  some  claim  to  the  name  of 
artists. 

The  other  picture  I  will  refer  to  is  our  Fire  Depart- 
ment at  work.  It  has  the  same  faults,  so  far  as  art  is 
concerned,  as  the  other^  which  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
Bay  anything  about  it  in  this  respect.  As  a  piece  of 
merchandise  it  has  two  features  to  recommend  it  which 
the  other  did  not  haye :  first,  it  shows  action,  while  the 
other  does  not ;  but  the  most  yaluable  feature  to  any  one 
whose  portrait  is  not  included  in  the  picture  is  the  artist's 
work,  which  renders  it  a  memorial  picture  of  the  great 
fire  of  October  8th  and  9th,  1871. 

Pictures  of  this  class  would  be  all  right  if  placed  where 
they  belong,  as  articles  of  merchandiBe,  bat  not  as  works 
^art 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  FASHIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  FnzGiBBON,  in  the  Practical  Photographer^  giyes,  as  he 
promised,  some  hints  as  to  the  fashions  preyailing  in  the 
best  photographic  establishments.  Here  are  hints  from 
New  York: — 

**  Of  so  great  importance  haye  become  the  backgrounds 
used  in  photographic  portraiture,  that  we  haye  selected 
them  as  the  subject  for  this  month's  consideration. 

"  Winter,  *  liogering  in  the  lap  of  May,'  is  illustrated 
at  Sarony's,  where  a  dreary  waste  of  snow,  coyering  hill, 
dale,  and  riyer,  is  depicted  on  one  of  the  backgrounds,  still 
to  be  seen  under  his  easterly  skylight.  This  has  done 
good  seryice  during  the  closing  winter  months.  With  it, 
children  sliding  down  a  hill,  young  gentlemen  skating,  and 
many  other  scenes  incident  to  wintry  weather,  haye  been 
successfully  represented.  At  this  gallery  of  art,  interior 
backgrounds  for  full  length  figures  are  mostly  of  the 
rennaissanoe  school,  executed  with  great  dash  and  yigour. 
There  is,  howeyer,  an  indication  that  the  Eastlake  or  modern 
Gothic  will  be  used  to  some  considerable  extent  after 
May  1st,  at  the  new  gallery  on  Union  Square.  A  handsome 
conseryatory  is  frequently  used  for  daintily  dressed  young 
ladies.  The  head  and  bust  backgrounds  are  a  yery  light 
onoi  with  shadings  similar  to  the  standard  Rembrandt^  and 
rich  shaped  woollen  one  for  three-quarter  length  and 
standing  figures.  For  children,  under  the  special  quick 
skylight,  is  lued  an  interior  with  a  plain  wall,  an  open 
door  on  the  left,  and  a  cabinet  of  bric-a-brac  on  the  right, 
«dl  somewhat  in  miniature.    The  highest  form  of  theatrical 

Sortraiture  still  forms  a  part  of  the  business  of  this  gallery, 
backgrounds  are  painted  for  this  branch  from  sietches 
which  haye  been  made  in  the  theatre  during  the  progress 
of  the  play,  set  pieces,  arranged  as  on  the  stage,  being  fre- 
quently used. 

**Rockwoad  uses  a  tapestry  interior,  in  conjunction  with 
an  antique  cabinet,  for  imperials ;  and  for  groups,  a  back- 
ground representing  a  room  with  massiye  marble  columns. 
The  centre  of  this  ground,  being  quite  plain,  is  used  for 
three-quarter  lengths,  sitting  and  standing. 

''  At  the  new  gallery  of  Frederics  and  O'Neil,  Broad  way, 
corner  of  Ninth  Street,  a  seashore,  in  connection  with 
artificial  rocks,  is  used  almost  exclusiyely  for  children, 
many  beautiful  results  attesting  their  yalue.  A  garden, 
with  dense  foliage,  is  used  for  adult  standing  figures. 

*'Pearsall  (Frank  E.),  of  Brooklyn,  has  hit  upon  an  en- 
tirely new  idea,  b  or  three-quarter  length  standing  figures 
he  uses  a  background  about  fiye  feet  in  width  by  seyen 
in  height,  arranged  to  slide  up  and  down  in  a  frame,  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  charming  bit  of  sky,  sea  and  shore, 
painted  within  a  space  of  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter, 
the  edges  being  lost  or  yignetted  into  the  rather  light 
neutral  tint  coyering  the  balance  of  the  canyas.  This 
background  is  used  principally  in  his  non-distorted  prints, 
also  an  inyention  of  his,  and,  we  understand,  protected  by 
letters  patent.  His  pictures  are  pearly,  haye  an  air  of  ele- 
gance, and  are  strong  and  rich  when  the  subject  has  worn 
dark  drapery. 

*^  At  707  Broadway  (Mora's)  we  find  an  unusual  number 
of  backgrounds  in  use,  the  custom  being  to  introduce  from 
one  to  two  or  more  new  ones  monthly.  They  are  stretched 
on  frames,  one  on  each  side.  These  frames  haye  no  per- 
manent feet,  and  are  hung,  when  not  in  use,  side  by  side  to 
hooks  in  the  ceiling  near  the  south  wall  of  the  operating 
room.  About  twenty  backgrounds  are  thus  arranged,  and 
a  moment  or  two  suffices  to  take  one  down,  attach  portable 
feet,  and  place  in  position.  A  great  yariety  of  exterior  and 
interior  scenes  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  artist  to 
select  a  background  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  dress 
and  social  standing  of  the  subject.  A  new  feature  at  this 
establishment  is  a  series  of  eight  backgrounds,  each  fiye 
feet  by  six  feet,  for  the  yarious  positioas  of  light  and  shade 
desirable  in  head  and  bust  pictures.  Out-door  and  in-door 
accesBorieSy  real  and  imitation,  are  highly  esteemed  by  the 
proprietor. 
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*^  At  the  Kartz  gallery,  for  head  and  bust  pietures,  the 
ooooaye  papier  mac  he  backgroaod  (the  well  knowa  inren- 
tioii  of  Mr.  Kurtz),  painted  a  canarj  yellow,  is  oaed.  An 
elaborate  interior  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  by  Seavey  is 
one  of  the  latest  acquisitions.  From  twelre  to  fifteen 
baokgronnds,  each  designed  for  a  special  use  and  place,  are 
in  daily  use,  rustic  accessories  a:i  1  fine  cabinet  furniture 
playing  important  parts.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
painted  backgrounds  in  use  in  the  abore  galleries  are  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  L.  W.  8eavey.*' 


HUSNIK'S  IMPROVED  LIOHTDBUCK  » 
Thick  patent  plate  glass  must  be  employed,  or  thinner 
glass  netting  on  a  thick  plate.  These  must  be  rery  care- 
fully ground  with  emery,  the  grain  left  upon  the  glass 
haying  some  effect  upon  the  print.  After  being  perfectly 
ground,  it  is  well  to  treat  the  plates  with  an  ammonia  or 
alkaline  solution. 

The  first  preparation  applied  to  the  plate  consists  of  :— 

Fresh  white  of  egg        7  parts 

Silicate  of  soda  or  potash  solution      ...    8    „ 
Distilled  water 8  to  10  ^ 

The  silicate  solution  is  of  the  consistence  of  oil  as  it  is 
to  be  met  with  in  commerce.  In  hot  weather  more  dis- 
tilled water  is  required  than  in  the  winter  months ;  the 
white  of  egg  must  be  free  from  yolk. 

After  standing  four  to  six  hours,  the  dear  part  is  poured 
off  and  carefully  filtered  twice. 

The  plate  in  a  dry  condition  is  freed  from  dust  with  a 
brush,  aod  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  Some  of  the 
above  mixture  is  applied  to  the  margin  farthest  from  the 
operator,  and  then  spread  oyer  the  surface  by  gradually 
tuting  the  plate  and  employing  a  strip  of  paper,  taking 
care  that  the  liquid  does  not  run  too  fast.  By  liberally 
breathing  upon  the  glass  the  operation  is  greatly  facili- 
tated. A  rapid  pouring  off  of  the  liquid  at  one  of  the 
comers  prevents  the  formation  of  air-bubbles,  which  may 
also  be  overcome  b^  a  second  rapid  application  of  the 
mixture.  The  plate  is  ready  next  day,  when  it  is  dry,  or 
may  be  preserved  some  time. 

Before  the  gelatine  solution  is  applied,  the^plate  is 
washed  under  a  stream  of  water,  and  finally  rinsed  with 
pure  water,  which  removes  most  of  the  albumen  and 
alkali ;  unless  this  is  done  the  plate  will  have  no  stability. 
Six  parts  of  fine  gelatine  are  put  into  four  parts  of  water, 
and  the  vessel  containing  it  put  upon  a  water-bath  and 
finally  brought  to  boil.  Then  one  part  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia  is  added,  and  the  liquid  brought  up  to  its  on- 


with  a  black  cloth  to  prevent  any  refiection  of  the  rays 
through  the  glass.  The  exposure  is  regulated  by  means 
of  a  photometer,  unless  the  printer  has  experience  in  the 
matter.  If  the  impression  is  to  be  printed  with  a  margin, 
a  mask  of  proper  size  is  put  over  the  frame  during  the 
operation  of  printing. 

The  plate  is  now  put  into  water  to  soak,  so  that  the  un« 
changed  bichromate  may  be  removed ;  it  is  permitted  to 
remain  immersed  for  some  time,  the  water  being  frequently 
replaced.    A  remarkable  change  now  comes  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate,  for  there  appears  a  rerj  fine  grain, 
which  is  sometimes  imperceptible,  except  with  the  aid  of 
a  magnifier.    The  grain  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of 
tibe  plate,  but  it  is  more  frequent  and  vigorous  in  the 
shadows,  and  lighter  and  less  frequent  in  the  high  lights. 
An  examination  of  the  high  lignts  will  show  whether 
the  bichromate  salt  has  all  been  washed  out,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  plate  is  allowed  to  dry.    Afterwards  it 
is  put  into  water  again  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  then 
placed  upon  an  even  lithographic  stone,  or,  better  stUl, 
upon  a  well-ground  elass  plate,  resting  upon  an  even  basis. 
Tne  wet  plate  attaches  itself  firmly  to  its  bed,  and  may 
forthwith  be  printed  from.    If  preferred,  it  may  be  put 
into  an  orcUnary  plaster  of  Paris  bed,  like  a  lithograpnio 
stone. 

If  the  plate  has  been  dried  too  slowly  (the  cupboard  not 
beiuff  warm  enough,  or  without  being  placed  in  acupboard 
at  au)  the  surface  will  possess  little  grain,  or  even  none  at 
aU.  Plates  of  this  description  are  ver^  troublesome  to 
print,  and  soon  give  flat  monotonous  pictures.  Grain  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  a  good  plate,  when  the  roller  is 
passed  over  it,  will  emit  a  peculiar  sound  due  to  the  roller 
tearing  away  from  an  infinite  number  of  little  pointo. 
When  no  grain  is  present,  the  roUer  passes  over  the  sur- 
face without  any  noise. 

A  good  plate  is,  therefore,  to  be  recognized  on  inking, 
and  takes  the  ink  rapidly  and  welL  Too  coarse  a  grain  is, 
however,  to  be  avoided,  and  only  arises  when  the  gelatine 
film  is  too  thick ;  impressions  taken  from  such  a  surface  do 
not  appear  so  perfect  as  in  the  case  of  a  fine  grain.  The 
print  should  appear  very  similar  to  a  silver  photograph  in 
respect  to  fineness  and  delicacy,  and  the  grain  should  be 
apparent  with  a  magnifier. 

Plates  with  coarse  grain  are  sometimes  desirable,  as  im« 
piessions  from  them  can  be  transferred  to  zinc  or  stone, 
and  etched  upon  these  materials.  After  the  plate  has 
been  inked,  it  is  rubbed  no  more  with  a  wet  rag,  but  another 
roller  is  employed^  or  felt,  or  filter  paper,  to  apply  a  mixture 
of  water  or.glycerine.  This  mixture  keeps  the  plate  moist  for 
a  longer  time,  especially  in  summer,  and  renders  it  at  the 


giDal  volume  by  the  addition  of  spirits  of  wine.    Bubbles 

which  are  formed  on  the  addition  of  the  spirit  disappear  I  game'time  more  eUstic'and  durable.    If  the  plate  is  very 

when  the  liquid  is  stirred,  and  the  latter  should  further  be    ^et  a  second  and  drier  roller  may  be  applied.    An  under- 


filtered.  It  is  kept  in  a  warm  condition  for  apc^cation  to 
the  glass  plates.  The  latter  are  dried  in  a  cuying  cup- 
board, dusted  with  a  brush,  and  are  then  coated  with  we 
gelatine  solution  as  if  it  were  collodion.  The  gelatine  runs 
smoothly  over  the  plate,  without  the  formation  of  bubbles, 
and  is  poured  off  at  one  corner  without  difficulty.  The 
plate  is  then  put  into  the  drying  cupboard,  standing  at  an 
angle  of  10^,  and  when  dry  a  second  coating  is  applied. 
In  returning  to  the  drying  cupboard  t^e  plate  should  be 
reversed,  and  what  was  top  in  the  first  instance  should  be 
bottom  in  the  second.  The  gelatine  solution,  by  reason 
of  the  spirit  it  contains,  dries  ywj  rapidly.  Afterwards  the 
plate  is  put  by  in  a  dark  place ;  it  may  be  printed  at  once, 
or  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  week  in  summer  and 
longer  still  in  winter.  The  drying  cupboard  should  be 
maintained  at  about  46^  Reaumur. 

The  dry  plate  is  exposed  under  a  nentive  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  m  the  sun,  or  an  hour  to  diffused  daylight.  If 
microscopic  sharpness  is  desired,  diffused  daylight  is  pre- 
ferable, and  gives  deeper  shadows  and  better  half  tones. 
If  a  proper  liohtdruok  printing  frame  is  not  at  hand,  an 
ordinary  frame  may  be  employed,  the  plate  being  covered 


exposed  plate  yields  light  printe,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  over-exposed  plate  proKiuces  them  too  dark,  and  with 
no  pure  lighte.  Thcise  defects  may  be  remedied  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  in  the  former  case  a  softer  ink  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  operation  of  inkiDg  up  conducted  rery 
slowly.  In  the  other  case  a  firmer  ink  is  used,  and  the 
operation  gone  through  very  rapidly.  By  using  two  inks, 
one  after  another,  the  first  thick  and  the  second  thin, 
vigorous  printe  nith  delicate  gradations  are  to  be  secured. 
The  thick  ink,  when  applied,  attaches  itself  thoroughly  to 
the  shadows,  while  scarcely  adhering  at  all  to  the  lights, 
and  a  second  roller  applied  with  thinner  ink  develops  the 
half-tones  and  detail  in  the  high  lights.  In  this  case  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  inking,  but  the  rollers  must  be  applied 
one  after  another  as  soon  as  the  plate  has  been  moistened. 
A  rapid  inking  gives  much  purer  whites  and  better  half 
tones ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  operator  is  slow,  the  water 
partially  evaporates  or  is  taken  up  by  the  rollers,  and  the 
result  is  a  flat  and  dirty  impression.  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  printer  should  be  a  akuful  man,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
employing  one  expedient  or  another  in  manipulation  to 
improre  us  prints. 
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ago  in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  which  it  may  be 
interesting  to  reproduce  here.    Mr.  Myer  says : — 

*Mf  the  printer  will  take  a  slip  of  sensitiied  paper  cut 
from  the  loog  way  of  the  sheet,  and  another  cut  from  the 
nhort  way  or  at  right  angled  to  the  first,  aod  print  from  each, 
asing  the  same  negatives  and  an  oval  mask,  then  tone,  fix, 
muunt,  and  finish,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  fully  com- 
prehend the  really  dangerous  poHsibility  of  this  source  of 
distortion.  The  Ufgatives  will  not  agree  with  either  of  the 
prints,  while  they  will  not  f  gree  with  each  other.  One  oval 
will  perhaps  be  of  the  samt*  height  as  the  mask  which 
formed  it.  bat  from  ^Vud  to  ^V^  ^^  ^^  '^^^^  wider.  The  othei 

f>rint  will  perhaps  be  of  the  right  width,  but  conriderably 
oufl^er  or  higher.  The  tir^t  print  will  exhibit  a  round,  fat 
face,  while  the  other  will  be  longor  or  more  *  peaked,* 
neither  agreeing  with  the  just  proportions  of  the  negative. 
In  the  end ose<i  samples.  'Latitude^  and  *  Longitude,*  the 
•  distortion  is  apparently  increased  by  printing  the  broader 
I  portrait  through  a  square  or  arch-top  mask,  while  the  other 
IS  printed  oval ;  but  the  dividers,  or  measuring  tools  used 
to  compare  them,  will  detect  decided  dirttortion.  In  the 
long  picture  the  eyes  appear  *  rounder/  the  nose  longer, 
and  the  mouth   narrower,   and    fuller  lipped.     The  broad 


-     <:i^V    1\   IVRVKVirURK  FROM  »n<»  tne  mou  n    narrower,    ana    luiier  iippea.      ine  oroaa 

s,  ,  ,  N  \*  1    4.>    i\<io\  OK  r\l*KR.  picture  is  positively  pugnacious,  the  nhrenological  organ  of 

,  \S'v,  \«    rX*  \.>K  I    »  •  *     -  ,       combativeuess  being  apparently   well  developed,  the  nose 
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leoMt  of  abort  foeat  be^  o^e  ui  the  meet  oommon  forma 
of  tJie  latter  fault.  There  k,  howerer,  another  aonree  of 
inaecaraoT,  bat  little  noticed  or  reoogniied,  which  ii  pro- 
bablT  by  mt  the  most  frequent  in  oeoarroiee :  we'  refer  to 
the  inaooaraoy  in  propoitiona  of  the  image  erinng  from 
the  nneqnal  ezMnnon  and  contraction  of  aome  aamplea  of 
paper,  anting  mm  the  ordinary  and  neoeaaary  operationa 
of  wetting  and  drying.  All  aamplea  of  paper,  aa  is  well 
known,  expand  when  wet,  and  contract  when  dry ;  and  if 
the  ahiinkage  on  drying  were  preciaely  in  the  aame  ratio  as 
the  stretching  when  wet,  all  would  be  well.  But.  unfor- 
tunatelTi  this  is  not  so.  The  contraction  on  drying  is 
probably  much  the  aame  in  amount  as  the  expansion  on 
wetting  the  aheet ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  in  the  aame 
direction.  Released  from  a  certain  tension  to  which  it 
waa  aubject  in  the  original  manufacture,  the  paper  fre- 
quently shrinks  more  in  one  direction  than  another,  and 
nence  a  portrait  subject  to  these  conditions  may  be  thinner 
or  stouter  in  the  print  than  in  the  negative. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  this  fact, 
and  entered  in  detail  into  the  character  of  the 
defective  results  arising  from  it ;  but  the  subject  is  still, 
we  fear,  not  sufficiently  well  understood,  or  sufficiently 
carefully  conaidered,  by  photographers.  We  have  recently 
received,  from  an  experienced  portraitist,  four  prints — two 
paira — asking  us  to  examine  and  note  the  difference  in 
prints  from  the  same  two  negativca,  and  printed  on  paper 
from  the  same  batch,  which,  nevertheless,  are  very 
appreciably  different  in  the  proportions  of  each  face,  one 
of  each  pair  being  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  other.  The  cause  is  very  apparent.  It  is  clearly 
due  to  the  unequal  shrinkage  of  the  piper  to  which  wc  have 
just  referred.  If  each  print  had  been  printed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  cat  from  the  sheets  in  precisely  the  same  direction  aa  the 
other,  each  might  have  presented  inaccuracy  of  proportions 
in  relation  to  the  negative ;  but  the  defect  in  each,  being 
aimilar,  would  not  have  excited  attention— the  obvious 
variation  in  the  prints  being  the  point  which  strikes  the 
observer.  This  is  a  defect  which  is,  we  fear,  beyond 
remedy,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  poasible  and  desirable  to 
examine  samples  of  paper  at  the  outset,  and  reject  those  in 
which  the  defect  is  most  strongly  marked.  It  may.  in 
some  cases,  however,  be  made  useful,  where  a  little  flattery 
is  desirable,  in  giving  delicacy  to  a  broad  face,  or  vice  versa. 
Some  observations  on  the  subject  by  an  intelligent 
American  photographer,  Mr.  Oarl  Myer,  appeued  some  time 


being  *  paggy*'  tknd  the  mouth  wide.  In  a  profile  portrait 
this  distortion  ia  aome  what  less  perx'ptible ;  still  the  addi- 
tin»  of  (say)  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  to  a  man's  nose 
is  not  to  be  saet- zed  at. 

"  If  an  exact  square  is  cut  from  a  sheet  of  paper  whose 
sides  are  diagonal  to  tho:  e  of  the  square,  this  bit  of  paper 
will  be  found  diamond-shaped  when  finished,  and  a  print 
on  it  will  be  diagonally  distorted. 

**  While  we  contented  ourselves  with  the  carte-de-visite, 
or  the  small  bead  vignette,  these  distortions  wore  not  con- 
spicuous; but  in  these  later  days  of  ^swellheads*  it  is  so 
evident  that  I  have  yet  to  see  the  batch  of  prints  made  on 
paper  more  or  less  *  cross-grained  *  among  which  i  cannot 
detect  this  difference  aa  rapidly  as  I  can  count  the  finished 
prints. 

'*  It  is  evident  that  the  different  prints  cannot  all  be  cor- 
rect, while  comparison  with  the  negative  by  measuring  tools 
will  prove  that  none  are  correct,  and  this  source  of  error 
having  been  admitted  as  more  or  less  constant,  it  remains 
to  be  decided  what  shall  be  done  with  it.  I  have  made 
oonsiderable  use  of  it  in  making  fleshy  people  look  thinner, 
and  vice  versa ;  and  I  am  particular  to  print  my  pictures 
from  certain  negatives  all  the  same  way  of  the  paper,  so 
that  the  subject  will  have  no  means  of  comparison. 

'*  My  experiments  teach  me  that  this  distortion  exists  in 
greater  degree  among  the  later  brands  and  the  so-called 
double  albumen  papers,  while  among  both  these  and  the 
thinner  papers  I  find  various  degrees  of  difi«irence.  The 
distortion  is  also  much  more  apparent  in  prints  that  are 
trimmed  before  printing,  and  mounted  soon  after  washing 
or  before  shrinking  by  drying  thoroughly.  It  is  also  more 
apparent  in  front  views  of  the  face.  Long  silvering  is  also 
an  exaggerating  cause,  for  the  then  very  wet  paper  shrinks 
considerably  in  drying  and  befoh)  printing,  and  expands  in 
washing.  I  recommend  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
photographers  as  a  more  fruitful  field  for  possible  distortion 
than  any  other  ever  opened  to  the  fraternity,  and  as 
possessing  some  compensating  advantages  if  judiciously 
handled."  ^ 

THE  IDENTIFICATIOJJ  OF  WAR  CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 
It  is  nothing  new  to  employ  the  photographic  portrait  as 
a  means  of  identification.  It  was  so  used,  it  may  bo  re- 
membered, at  the  Paris  Exhibtiou  of  1867,  when  every 
season  ticket  holder  was  required  to  paste  upon  the  back 
of  his  admission  card  a  picture  of  himself,  together  with  his 
signature  underneath.  In  this  way  the  check-taker  at  the 
doors  had  some  eyidenoe  that  the  ticket  was  in  the  posses- 
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don  of  its  rightf nl  owner  when  presented  as  a  passport  for 
admission.  Since  then  the  same  means  of  permitting 
identification  has  been  used ;  but  after  all  it  is  a  plan  that 
has  been  rarely  resorted  to,  notwithstaudiDg  the  adyan- 
tages  which  the  method  certainly  possesses. 

Recently,  however,  the  method  nas  again  been  resorted 
to,  and  in  a  more  important  connection  than  hitherto. 
The  Bassian  Government  had  set  its  face  against  per- 
mitting war  correspondents  to  join  their  army ;  bat  now,  it 
appears,  owing  to  the  strong  representations  made  by 
Ch9neral  Ignatieff,  the  War  Minister  has  at  last  consented  to 
the  presence  of  journalists  in  the  Muscovite  camps.  That 
the  permission  shall  not  be  abused,  and  that  only  recognised 
correspondents  shall  enjoy  the  privilege,  the  Russian 
Grovemment  has  ordered  that  every  journalist  with  the 
armies  shall  wear  a  numbered  medal,  which  will  be  delivered 
to  him,  together  with  an  inscription  showing  his  name, 
function,  «c.  This  medal  will  serve  him  as  a  pan  iport 
everywhere,  and  "•  it  carries  on  its  reverse  a  photograpn  of 
the  wearer,  in  order  to  put  the  question  of  identity  beyond 
dispute." 

This  regulation  is,  undoubt«^dly,  a  very  wise  one,  for  a 

Shotogiaph  will  do  more  to  identify  a  man  than  all  the 
escriptions  that  could  be  written.  Moreover,  a  photo- 
flpraph  is  a  thing  easily  referred  to,  and  those  whose  duty  it 
18  to  examine  suspicious  strangers,  and  to  discover  whether 
they  are  friends  or  foes,  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
sion more  quickly.  Again,  the  photograph  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  must  be 
great  numbers  of  men  in  an  army  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
Russian  and  French  languages,  but  unable  to  read  at  all. 
A  photograph  in  this  case  at  once  infuses  confidence,  and 
prevents  the  poor  journalist  being  taken  into  custody,  and, 
perhaps,  kept  prisoner  for  days,  before  a  superior  officer 
can  be  found  to  decide  in  the  matter.  The  duties  of  a 
special  correspondent  are,  at  times,  exceedingly  likely  to 
lead  him  to  be  considered  a  spy,  and  thus  place  him  in  a 
position  of  danger,  so  that  the  wearing  of  a  distinctive 
medal  with  his  own  photograph  on  the  reverse,  to  prove 
his  identity,  will  frequently  stand  him  m  good  stead.  The 
application  of  photography  in  this  case,  as  a  means  of 
ioentification,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  happiest  that  has  come 
under  our  notice. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
A  Total  Eoupii  or  Foaa  Days — Thi  Tsuth  or  Astso- 

NOXIOAL       PHOTOaAPHS       IXPUQHBD  —  GlASBWOLLI        FOB 

FiLTsaisQ    Silver    Baths — M.     Chardoh's     Pegobss — 
Details  or  M.  Boivih^s  Det  Exulsioh  Peoobss. 

If  we  are  to  believe  a  communication  made,  in  all  serioos- 
nes%  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Monday  last,  by  a 
gentleman  whose  name  unfortunately  escaped  me,  photo- 
graphers have  in  prospect  several  days  of  eiuorced 
hohday,  since  la  mcUeriere  premiere,  as  Niepce  used  to  call 
light,  will  fail  them  altogether  during  that  period.  Tt  is  a 
question  of  nothing  less  than  a  totid  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  will  last  for  four  consecutive  days^  during  which  the 
earth  will  be  plunged  in  total  darkness.  The  author  of 
the  communication  which  contains  this  revelation  (set 
forth  in  not  less  than  four  pages)  bases  his  statement 
upon  the  most  certain  calculations  to  guarantee  the  fact. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  will  be  a  very  good  opportunity  for  a 
trial  of  Mr.  Vanderweyde^s  system  of  lightmg  by  means  of 
electricity. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Academy, 
which  was  rendered  particularly  mirthful  by  the  strange 
communication  in  question,  a  matter  transpired  which 
called  attention  once  more  to  the  value  of  photography  in 
connection  with  astronomical  observations.  I  spoke  in 
my  last  letter  of  the  circumstance  of  M.  Janssen  having 
made  a  presentation  of  two  pictures  of  the  sun,  taken  at 
the  MeudoB  Observatory,  which  pictures  demonstrated  the 
sadden  formation  of  a  spot  upon  the  solar  disk.     Some 


gentleman  has  taken  the  worthy  astronomer  to  task  in 
reference  to  the  subject,  and  complains  that  the  latter  is 
desirous  of  establishing  a  new  theory  in  respect  to  the 
formation  of  solar  spots,  which  never  show  themselves, 
he  avows,  in  a  sudden  and  abrupt  manner.  To  this  attack 
M.  Janssen  replied  that  he  put  forward  no  theory  at  all, 
and  that  he  has  simply  confined  himself  to  signalling  an 
indisputable  fact,  since  a  picture  of  the  sun  tiuLen  on  the 
I4th  of  April  did  not  show  any  spot,  whereas  that  secured 
upon  the  15tb,  under  the  same  conditions,  betrayed  the 
presence  of  one.  This  is  certainly  an  argument  whieh 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  which  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
theories  put  together. 

A  chemist  of  Leipsic,  M.  Paulcke  by  name,  who  is  now 
on  a  visit  to  Pans,  showed  me,  the  other  day,  some 
specimens  of  a  very  interesting  product  which  has  received 
the  name  of  glasswool.  Its  aspect  is  very  similar  to  spun 
cotton,  or  rather  silk,  for  the  light  and  delicate  fibres  of 
which  the  tuft  was  composed  were  exceedingly  brilliant,  and 
of  dazzling  whiteness.  This  glasswool  is  very  soft  to  touch, 
and  extremely  light.  M.  Paulcke  proposes  this  product 
for  use  by  photographers,  and  especially  for  the  filtration 
of  nitrate  of  silver  baths. 

Apropos  of  the  publication  of  M.  Ghardon's  process, 
which  is  based,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  a  dry  emulsion,  M.  Boivin  has  communicated 
to  me  the  method  he  has  employed  for  some  time  past  for 
preparing  an  analogous  nroduct^that  is  to  say,  pure  bro- 
mide of  silver  imprisonea  in  pyroxyline.  Dis^lved  at  oncsi 
this  product,  though  possessing  certain  advantages,  has, 
accoiding  to  M.  Boiviu,  also  serious  inconveniences,  difii- 
culties  in  manipulation,  loss  of  time,  &o.  M.  Boivin's 
process  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — A  glass  plate  is 
covered  with  bromized  coUodion  made  up  of — 

Ether        60  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol      40to50    „ 

Pulverulent  pyroxyline 1*50  grammes 

Bromide  of  zinc  or  ammonium...      1*50 

Bromide  of  uranium        1*60 

Chloride  of  barium         0*10        „ 

AJcoholic  tincture  of  bromine  ..•        A  few  drops 

The  two  bromides  above  indicated  may  be  replaced  by 
2*50  to  8  grammes  of  double  bromide  of  cadmium  and 
ammonium,  suppressing  the  chloride  of  barium.  In  any 
case,  there  is  first  of  all  dissolved  the  salts  in  the  alcohol ; 
the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  cotton  is  added  after 
being  separated  in  the  ether.  The  whole  is  shaken,  per- 
mitted to  settle,  and  then  filtered  or  decanted  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  plate  coated  with  collodion  is 
plunged  in  a  silver  bath  of  20  per  cent,  strength  slightly 
acidified  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  then  washed  in  several 
waters,  and  the  film  passed  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  made  up  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  salt  in  1,000 
parts  of  water,  after  which  the  plate  is  again  energetically 
rinsed  in  water.  Finally,  by  the  aid  ox  a  short  brush, 
the  sensitive  film  is  scrubbed  off,  which  consists  of  pyroxy- 
line and  bromide,  and  collected  in  a  small  quantity  of 
distilled  water.  After  having  prepared  in  this  way 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  substance,  it  is  washed  as  well  as 
possible,  and  dried  upon  filter  paper.  M.  Boivin  assures 
me  that  these  washings  suffice  to  remove  all  the  injurioos 
salts  from  the  film,  so  that  in  the  end  one  has  but  pore 
bromide  of  silver  remaining,  which  is  encrusted  in  pyroxy- 
line. It  need  not  be  said  that  the  operations  i^hicn  have 
just  been  described  must  all  of  them  be  conducted  in  the 
dark,  or  in  a  locality  illuminated  only  by  yellow  light. 
When  it  is  desired  to  prepare  an  emulsion,  three  grammes 
of  this  product  are  redissolved  in— 

Ether        60  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol      ...         ...        ...        ...    45  to  50    „ 

Morphine,  cinchonine,  or  quinine      0*25        „ 

After  some  hours  the  dissolution  of  the  dry  product  will  be 
completed,  and  the  emulsion  is  then  filtered  through  cotton 
woot    It  preserves  its  senntiTeniSB  luimpaired  for  a  long 
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time.  To  prepare  dry  plates,  the  glass  surface  is  covered 
with  this  sensitive  coUodion,  and  the  film  allowed  to  dry  ; 
but  if  the  collodion  is  to  be  used  wet,  the  coated  plate  is 
dipped  into  water  for  some  seconds  before  being  placed  in 
the  dark  slide,  an  operation  which  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  sensitiveness  of  the  film.  Plates  prepared 
with  this  emulsion  may  also  be  covered  with  an  organic 
preservative.  ^  Before  proceeding  to  the  development  of  the 
film,  some  ordinary  spirits  of  wine  is  poured  upon  the  film, 
which  has  the  effect  of  dissolving  the  salts  of  morphine, 
cinchonine,  or  quinine,  and  to  open  the  pores  of  the  collo- 
dion, taking  away  its  propertv  of  contraction.  A  washing 
in  water  succeeds,  and  then  the  operation  of  development 
begins  with  the  aid  of  an  alkaline  developer.  Although 
the  whole  of  these  operations  appear  at  first  sight  a  little 
complicated,  the  employment  of  dry  emulsion  avoids  the 
application  of  preservatives  and  a  series  of  laborious 
washings.  In  fact,  the  method  just  described,  notwith- 
standing its  apparently  elaborate  character,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  one,  for  the  manipulations  involved  are  in  no 
way  complicated  or  tedious  to  undertake.  And  for  this 
reason  it  is  an  emulsion  process  which  well  merits  the 
attention  of  practical  photographers.       Ebmsst  Lagan. 


A  CHEAP  AND  EPFBOTUAL  BUBNISHBR. 

BT  NELSON  K.  CHIfiBlLU 

I  HAVE  just  completed  a  bumishing-press  or  roller  which 
has  cost  me  about  a  pound,  and  as  it  works  as  well  as  or 
better  than  one  of  an  American  make  which  was  offered 
me  by  a  dealer  for  six  pounds  tea  shillings,  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  your  readers. 

I  will  premise  that  any  one  can  make  a  press  such  as  I 
am  about  to  describe  if  they  will  only  go  about  it  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  to  them.  My  procedure,  then,  was 
as  follows  :— 

I  procured,  in  the  first  place,  a  roller—this  is  made  of 
iron,  and  turned  up  true  in  the  lathe.  The  dimensions 
are  (as  shown  in  the  sketch)  six  and  a-half  inches  long 
and  three  inches  in  diameter.    Turned  upon  each  end  of 


I 


the  roller  there  is  a  pin  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
beyond  one  of  them  is  a  square  to  fit  on  a  handle.  The 
plate  is  a  piece  of  iron  three-quarter  inch  thick  and  eight 
inches  long,  by  six  and  three-eighths  wide.  About  two 
inches  from  one  end  there  is  a  bar  of  steel  a  quarter  inch 
■qoare,    brased     on     right     across     the    plate     thus. 


i 


and  seven  inches  wide  (the  length  being  to  secure  greater 
steadiness).  In  the  centre  on  each  side  there  is  an  upright 
raised.  Being  let  in,  and  screwed  into  the  base,  near  the 
top  of  these  there  are  two  holes,  in  which  fit  with  some 
accuracy  the  ends  of  the  roller,  the  one  with  a  square 


This  bar  is  filed  this  shape  at  the  top  and  well 

huidAtd  all  along  the  upper  surface.  ^  This  bur- 
nishing of  the  steel  bar  may  seem  a  difficulty  to  some 
of  the  brethren  of  the  camera  who  are  not  given 
to  mechanical  pursuits.  It  is  in  reality  very  easy  of 
accomplishment.  The  bar  of  steel  havine  being  filed  to 
its  proper  shape — care  being,  of  course,  taken  that  the  top 
edge  is  true,  and  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  length — 
needs  only  to  be  well  rubbed  down  with  fine  emery  cloth 
and  oil,  and  then  rubbed  hard  for  a  few  minutes  with  a 
rounded  piece  of  bright  steel,  as,  for  instance,  the  back  of 
a  gouge  ;  in  a  few  minutes  this  will  produce  an  admirable 
bornish,  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 


E rejecting  far  enough  through  to  admit  of  the  handle 
eing  fastened  on.  (The  handle  is  not  shown  in  the 
sketch).  When  in  its  place,  the  bottom  of  the  roller 
should  be  about  two  inches  from  tho  top  of  the  base 
board.  The  plate  is  supported  underneath  the  roller  by 
means  of  three  three-in^  screws,  which  are  shifted  up 
and  down  by  means  of  a  screw-driver,  till,  the  plate  being 
put  in  position,  there  is  an  equal  slit  or  opening  between 
the  roller  and  the  burnished  steel  bar  of  about  the 
thickness  of  a  mounting  card.  A  stop  of  wood  screwed 
on  to  the  base-board  prevents  the  plate  slipping  out  of 
position  when  the  press  is  used. 

To  use  the  press,  I  take  out  the  iron  plate,  and  place  it 
over  a  Bunsen  gas-burner  till  hot  enougn  ;  when  heated  I 
carefully  wipe  the  burnisher  before  replacing  it  in  the 
machine.  I  find  that  one  heating  will  enable  me  to  burnish 
about  three  dozen  cartes ;  after  this,  if  the  highest  polish 
be  desired,  the  plate  must  be  re-heated :  a  very  little 
practice  will  serve  to  show  how  hot  the  plate  must  be 
made.  The  advantage  gained  by  having  the  plate  so  thick 
and  large  is,  that  being  once  heated  it  retaine  the  heat  for 
long  enough  to  enable  a  considerable  number  of  prints  to 
be  roUed.  In  those  presses  in  which  a  lamp  is  placed 
underneath  the  plate  as  it  stands  in  the  machine,  I  have 
noticed  a  difficulty  caused  by  the  water  of  combustion  con- 
densing on  the  roller-plate,  &c.,  and  thereby  causing  rust, 
if  not  carefully  wiped  up  each  time  the  press  is  used.  If 
on  the  first  trial  the  roller  refuses  to  draw  the  card  over 
the  surface  of  the  burnisher,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a 
rough  file  and  scratch  the  surface  of  the  roller  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  this  will  render  the  *^bite"  quite  satisfactory  ;  but 
it  will  probably  be  unnecessary  to  do  this  unless  the  roller 
has  been  turned  to  a  verv  fine  surface.  The  essentials  of 
this  press  are  the  true  turning  of  the  roller,  and  the 
straight,  well -burnished  edge  over  which  to  draw  the 
print ;  the  pressure  needed  in  hot  burnishing  is  so  much 
Itu  than  in  rolling  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  that  the 
wooden  supports  and  bed  are  quite  strong  enough. 

After  my  press  had  been  in  use  a  few  days,  I  found  the 
cards  much  scratched  ;  on  attempting  to  burnish  them,  1 
found  then  that  a  little  piece  of  oilstone  rubbed  over  the 
surface  of  tlie  burnisher  gave  an  excellent  surface  which, 
though  not  a  true  burnish^  is  yet  so  smooth  that  the  carte 
takes  a  perfect  gloss  on  being  rolled  over  it. 

In  finishing  prints  with  the  burnishing  press,  it  is  best 
to  retouch  after  the  burnish  is  given,  as  the  machine  has 
some  tendency  to  rub  off  the  brush  work. 


SAFETY  OXYGEN  GENERATOR. 

BT  W.  J.   CHADWICE. 

Since  I  introduced  to  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Pho- 
tonaphic  Society,  two  months  ago,  my  oxygen  generator, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  modify  its  sonstruction,  making 
it  into  a  safety  apparatus,  by  the  use  of  which  explosion  s 
or  accidents  are  next  to  impossible.  The  retort  or  gene- 
rator is  in  form  very  similar  to  that  first  introduced,  but 
the  difference  is  in  the  mode  of  fastening.    From   the 


accompanying  drawings  (figs.  1  and  2)  it  will  be  seen  that 
To  mount  and  complete  the  press  I  procured  a  {Aeco  of  I  the  retort  isformed  of  two  pieces ;  a  flat  plate.  A,  and  a 
wood  tighteea  inches  long,  two  and  a-ludf  inches  thick,  ^oap^  B,  which  has  an  aperture  at  the  top,  into  wliich  is 
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wnwed  the  pipe  for  ourjing  mw^j  the  na.    In  oUier 
tMpecU  Owj  ua  two  ■impla  oaatiogs,  gnraod  to  •  gu-tight 
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fit  (a  Tei7  oimple  nutter),  and  if  aver  required  can  be  re- 
newed at  a  coat  of  aboat  half  a  crown.  The  cap  B  i* 
weighted  by  two  ipiral  epringi  at  the  eitrsmitiea  of  the 
bow,  C,  to  abont  aeven  poands  dead  weight,  whiiA,  on  a 
three-inch  diameter  retort,  ia  equal  to  one  pound  preatnre 
per  sqoare  inch,  or  tweuty-aeven  anda-qnartariachei  water 
preainre,  and  aa  it  i«  not  acaal  to  uee  more  than  from  fire 
to  aix  inches  of  water  prewore  (or  leaathaua  qnartar-pound 
per  square  inch)  in  a  gaa-holder  for  ozyhjdrt^n  lime 
light,  I  coniider  the  one  pound  mfficient  margin  for  eieeaa. 

Now  it  ii  obviooH  that  if  the  jiiiiianri  from  the  generator 
to  the  gaa-holder  be  stopped  np,  either  \>j  omitting  to 
open  the  tap,  or  from  anj  other  oaiue  (eooh  ha*  been  the 
oate,  and,  in  some  inatances,  nearly  canaad  fatal  accidenti), 
the  preainre  in  the  generator  woald  *oon  rioe,  and  when 
it  had  arrived  at  the  puand  preaaore  woald  lift  the  cap 
and  allow  the  gas  to  escape,  on  the  aame  principle  exactly 
as  the  safety- valve  of  a  iteam  boiler,  bat  with  leas  foree, 
for  one  pound  preaanre  ont  of  a  three-inch  diameter  safety 
valve  woald  be  hardly  uotieeable.  Now  aa  soon  as  the 
pMsa^  ie  again  clear,  the  gaa  wonld  take  ita  right  eonrae, 
relievii^-  the  preaanre  insi£  the  retort,  and  by  virtne  of 
the  spnngt  tne  top  wonld  aaaome  ita  original  poaition. 
Thia  method  of  werghting  the  retort  by  aprings  rorma  an 
escellent  mode  of  attachment 

To  open  the  apparatna,  poll  over  the  wooden  handle 
which  u  filed  on  the  top  of  bow  C,  and  the  cap  B  may 
be  lifted  off  by  the  handle  thereto.  For  cloaing  the  retort, 
rererae  the  operation,  which  ia  almoat  inatantaneona,  and 
far  anfferior  to  any  method  of  screwing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  nae  an  ordinary  Bousen  bnmer  ; 
Wallace'ii,  with  a  perforated  oaii,  I  fina  the  beat,  the  heat 
from  which  ia  generated  far  above  the  aprinn  which  act 
as  weights,  and  therefore  are  not  likely  to  get  not  and  lose 
their  temper. 

The  chlorate  of  potaah  and  mauganase  are  mixed  and 
formed  into  cakes,  which,  when  dry,  are  quite  hard,  and 
not  at  all  fragile,  aa  some  people  have  an{^)osed;  they  are 
extremely  clean  to  handle,  and  the  nuking  of  them  is  not 
the  "dirtiest  of  dirty  jobs,"  for  with  a  Dsain,  a  knife,  a 
mould,  and  a  little  gum  water,  they  can  be  made  almost 
without  soiling  the  logere.  Since  I  first  introduoed  the 
cakes  I  find  the  anbetratuni  of  manganeee  not  neces- 
sary, as  if  the  oaken  are  dry  they  do  not  stick  to  the  appa- 
ratus objectionatdy,  being  only  ia  contact  with  the  retort 
bottom,  which  is  mads  convex,  so  that  tike  cakea  shall  not 
bear  all  over.  By  thia  precaation  the  woeat  ea!k«t  may  be 
removed  from  the  retort  in  their  entirety,  slightly  dia> 
tended,  bnt  otherwise  in  their  original  form. 

As  more  ohlorate  of  potaah  can  be  got  into  leas  balk  in 
the  oake  form  than  loose  powdered  chlorate,  it  ia  obviooa 
that  more  ^  can  be  generated  with  fewer  Ataxgia,  one 
oak*  thiM  inches  diuut«r  and  ana  inch  thick  being  equftl 


to  a  plgg  one  inch  diameter  and  nine  inehta  long,  or  kbaat 
two  ordinary  plag  charges. 

I  exhibited  this  apparatua  at  work  before  the  niamb«s 
of  the  Uaocheater  Photognrahie  Societr ;  the  time  fiwit. 
the  lighting  of  the  bnrner  nnttl  the  gai  bi^ta  to  genenl» 
waaooe  and  three-qoarter  minntes,  or  aboat  one-third  ol 
the  bme  of  another  apparatos  then  and  there  tried. 

ToiUnstrate  the  s^ety  of  the  apparatus  at  theabov« 
exhibition  ;  as  the  gas  waa  ooming  off  r^dly,  the  outlet 
was  oloeed,  and  the  gas  waa  still  generating  and  esoanng 
ifaroogh  the  Jmnt,  as  intended,  with  perfect  safety . 

There  are  other  methods  of  weighting  the  letorte,  ag 
ahown  in  the  two  drkwinga  (flg.  3,  d«td  weight ;  fig.  4,  Uve, 
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and  wwig4it}.  In  theae  cseet  the  weights  might  be  ntUiied 
for  weighting  the  gas-holder,  bnt  I  prefer  the  apparatna 
with  springs,  and  to  weight  tne  gae-holdarwith  water  in  n 
reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  gaa-hoUer  ptaeed  there  for  that 
pnrpoae. 


THE  PABIS  DBT  PLATE  OOMPBTITION. 

VL  OiUBDON'B  Pincus.' 

Tu  exoesa  of  nitrate  of  sitver  pasiee  into  chloride  ot 

»,« 


ailrer ;  the  exoesa  of  chloride  of  eol 


>baltiii 


possible  towards  the  tbeoretioal  prodaotton  of  para 
bromide  of  silver.  It  is  as  well  to  teat  after  an  honr  or 
two  of  oontaot,  in  order  to  aee  if  a  aafflcient  qoantitr  ol 
solnble  chloride  has  been  added,  and  that  there  remalna  no 
excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  for  even  after  repeated 
waahinga  the  exoesa  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  prevent  the 
preeervation  of  the  produot. 

The  mixture  thus  obtained  contains,  heaidea  bromide  el 
sQver  acd  pyroxyline,  nitrates  of  lino,  eadmiam,  ammo- 
ninm,  and  cobalt,  and  chloride  of  oobslt,  which  it  is  well  to 
get  rid  of  by  preoipilation. 

The  collodion  U  poured  gradually,  little  at  a  time,  into 
a  large  quantity  oE  distilled  water:  after  agitation,  the 
precipitate  ie  collected  upon  a  piece  of  fine  linen  in  a 
funnel.  YoQ  repeat  as  many  times  as  it  is  necessary  to 
precipitate  all  the  collodion,  and  each  precipitate,  as  II  is 
recovered,  ia  added  to  that  in  the  funnel ;  washhig  with 
abundance  of  water  succeeds,  until  the  water  pataes  off 
perfectly  pure,  and  then  yon  draia,  preu,  and  spread  the 
sabstaace  upoa  stout  filter  paper,  where  it   is  dried  ia 

>lete  obscurity. 

le  proiuct  should  bj  a  flccculent  matter  of  a  olear 
yellow  ooloor  and  very  light,  acd  ooojititates  the  dry  emol- 
oQ.    To  prepare  tiie  plates,  there  ia  taken : 

Either    ...  60  cab.  eanti. 

Alcohol W        „ 

Cicchonine  (or  precipitated  quinine)      0-20   „ 
Ton  eommeooe  by  disaolvmg  the  oinchoiune  in  aloohol 
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(Meordiag  to  TMrat  ex|>eri«itoM,  M.  Chardon  prefers 
qslnioe),  and  after  filteriog,  3'60  graminei  of  the  drf 
onnlaioa  are  pat  ioto  a  mixUire  of  tho  two  liqoida.  Ttiii 
qnaatitj  ia  onl^  nomiaal,  aad  variei  aoaordiag  to  the 
viMid  nature  of  the  wiuiure  collodion  that  reaalta;  the 
mlztare  ia  Tif;oroiutf  ahaken  aereral  timet,  and,  afuir 
•ome  faonra,  filtered  throogh  oottoa  wool,  when  it  i«  ready 
lornM. 

The  pUt«i,  having  been  carefnlly  cleaoed  ia  the  ordi- 
narj  manner,  and  treated  wiUt  tale,  may  be  edged  with  a 
■olBtioQ  of  rubber  ia  beniole.  (la  oar  ezperimenta  thia 
pMOWition  did  not  appear  indiapeoaable).  They  are  then 
eorered  with  the  liquid  emnkioD,  the  operator  manipu- 
lating  with  rather  more  care  than  in  working  with  wet 
ttdlodion,  and  the  films  set  to  dry.  Oar  experiments  prove 
that  theae  plates  may  be  eoiployed  wet ;  their  rapidity  ia 
then  mitoh  greater  than  when  dry.  The  time  they  will 
keep  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  film  ahonld  be^opa- 
liae  and  alfghtly  briUiant.  Uatt  and  porcelain  films  rarely 
give  good  reaolte. 

Tbt  tine  of  expoeure  appear*  dimiaiahed  by  two-thirda 
wfaan  tbcae  plates  are  compared  with  ordinary  dry  plates, 
■aeh,  for  inetanoe,  as  tannin  or  albumen  (Tanpenot)  films. 
It  ia  abont  double  that  required  oy  a  good  oallodion 
worked  wet.  The  prints  are  reoiaikable  tot  the  delicacy 
tad  details  of  their  half -tones. 

The  development  ia  undertaken  by  the  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing aolntiona: — 

1.— Carbonate  of  ammonia    20  gcammes 

Bromide  of  potaaaium      0-40    „ 

Water         1000  onb.  eents. 

Tht  oirbonate  of  ammonia  which  is  diaiolred  should  be 
in  ft  state  of  eesqni-oarbonate — that  is  to  say,  in  bard  and 
transparent  pieces— and  ahoald  not  hive  paaw  1  into  the 
eonditian  of  biearbonate,  when  it  beoomsa  opaque  and 
frIaUe.  In  this  ooaJilion  it  developj  only  with  great 
diAooltyi 

10  grammes 

100  odb.  oanta. 

The  development  ia  oomTnenaed  by  ooveriag  the  semn- 
Un  larfaee  with  a  film  of  alcohol,  which  ia  poured  baok 
into  a  Teasel,  and  may  be  employed  afterwards  for  other 
platea.  In  this  way  the  oiQchoaine  or  quinine  is  dissolved, 
and  the  pores  of  the  collodion  film  are  opened.  The  snr- 
faoe  is  nnaed  with  aleohol  carefully  until  water  will  run 
uniformly  over  the  surface.  The  plate  it  then  put  into  a 
bath,  andoove  red  with  a  mixture,  made  at  die  time,  of  one 
hondred  parte  of  the  ammoniaoal  solution,  and  two  or  three 
MTU  of  the  pyrogallic  aolution.  Under  the  influence  of 
Sua  mixture  the  image  rapidly  appears,  and  will  not  fog  if 
the  manipulatioa  is  well  carried  out.  Ai  soon  as  all  the 
details  have  cjme  out.  the  intensifyiag  mixture  is  at  once 
added:— 

1 UistUled  water  ...     100  cub.  oents. 

Bromide  of    potassium        I  gramme 
3. — Bicarbonate  of  potash    Saturated  solution 
8. — Diatilled  water  ...      75  oub.  cents. 

Alcohol  25    ,, 

Gluooee  


a  very  tittle  while,  and  finally  washed  and  dried.     If  neeea- 
eary,  it  miy  easily  be  detached  from  the  glus  by  means  of 

gelatine. 

Such  are  the  formula  and  manipuUtions  employed  by 
U.  Chardon  The  experiments  made  by  ua  (the  reporting 
committee),  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  M.  Char- 
don, have  given  the  moic  conclujive  results.  ConseqiidUtly, 
U,  Chardon  has  co^nptied  witb  the  condition!!  of  the  com- 
petitiou  in  making  public  his  whole  method  of  operating. 

After  coadacting  several  experiments  with  a  view  to 
testing  the  process,  the  committee  hare  unanimoiuly  come 
to  the  eonclosion  that  U.  Uhardou  is  entitled  to  the  prize, 
and  reoommend,  therefore,  its  award  to  that  gentleman. 


The  mixture  is  made  by  taking  equal  proportioaa  of  the 
three  aolotiona,  about  five  cubic  centimetres  of  each  being 
reqojred  for  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  alkaline  de- 
TMoper.  The  bromide  of  potaaaium  proteota  the  negative 
from  fog,  and  must  be  carefully  handled.  The  glucose 
adde  to  the  intenaity  of  the  image,  and  may  be  added  in 
larger  qnantity,  according  to  necessity. 

The  image  acquiresiia  proper  intensity  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  it  muit  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  clichi  game  iu 
vigour  on  dryiug,  after  it  haa  been  fixed.  The  develop- 
ment moat  not  be  pushed  too  far,  therefore.  The  olioh4 
ft  alihod,  ia  ftxed  wiu  hypoaulphite  of  soda,  whloh  k  done 


SCIENCE  AND  WAB. 
tiR.  Badin  Pritchard,  writing  in  a  resent  namber  of 
ffature,  calls  attention  to  the  part  Bcienoe,  and  especially 
the  camera,  has  pUyed  in  war.     Ue  says  :— 

"  Recent  ware  have  had  particular  interest  for  the  man 
of  science.  Starling  from  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war, 
the  first  in  whtoh  the  electric  telegraph  was  employed,  we 
find  ample  examples  of  the  assistance  furnished  to  the 
soldier  by  scientific  research.  Una  instance  taken  from 
the  war  of  1858  is  especially  interesting.  The  Auatriana 
held  Venice  at  the  time,  it  may  tie  remembered,  and  to 
protect  tue  harbour  torpedoes  were  laid  down.  The  torpe- 
does were  fired  by  eleotricity,  and  coutained  guucotton,  this 
being  the  Urst  ioslanoeon  record  of  the  employment  of  elec- 
tric torpedoes  and  of  the  newly- invented  nitro-corapounda. 
Nor  was  this  all  The  torpedo  system  devised  at  Venice  by 
the  Austrian  engineers  had  yet  another  point  of  scientific 
intereat.  A  oamera-obaeuia  wai  built  overlookiug  the 
harbonr,  and  upon  the  white  table  of  this  inatrument  were 
rcBected  the  watera  of  Venice.  As  the  torpedoes  were  sunk 
one  by  one  a  seotiuel  in  the  camera  not«d  the  place  of  their 
diaappearanoe  with  a  pencil,  giving  each  torpedo  a  conae- 
eaUve  number.  A  row  boat  in  the  harbour  described  a 
circle  around  the  sunken  torpedo  indicating  the  zone  of  it* 
destruotive  power,  and  the  sentinel  again,  with  his  pencil, 
made  a  corresponding  ring  upon  the  camera  table.  In  the 
end,  therefore,  while  the  harbour  itself  was  apparently  free 
from  all  obstruction,  a  very  effective  meaus  of  torpedo  de- 
fence waa  established,  the  key  of  which  waa  only  to  be 
found  in  the  camera-obscora.  The  sentinel  here  had  wires 
in  connection  with  every  torpedo,  and  waa  in  a  poaition  to 
fire  any  one  aa  soon  aa  he  observed — by  means  of  the 
camera— the  presence  of  a  hoatile  veasel  within  the  limits 
of  any  of  the  circles  marked  upon  hia  white  table. 

"  In  the  American  war  of  1860  the  electric  torpedo,  in- 
vented but  two  years  before,  played  a  most  oonapiciioua  r6le, 
and  formed,  indeed,  with  the  ose  of  big  guns  and  monitor 
irouolada,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
struggle,  at  aoy  rate  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

"  The  war  of  1!1S6,  when  the  Auatriana  suffered  such  a 
terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  will  long  be 
remembered  as  a  combat  between  the  old  muzzle-loading 
rifie  and  the  breech-loader,  iu  which  the  latter  waa 
victorious. 

"  The  Franco-German  struggle  of  1870,  again,  though 
marked  by  the  employment  of  no  speciat  arm.  if  we  except 
the  mitrailleuse,  was  aasisted  by  important  app'ications  of 
science :  to  wit,  the  reproduction,  by  meana  of  photo-litho- 
graphy, of  the  French  ordnance  mapsand  plans,  which  were 
oiatribuled  iu  thousands  throughout  the  German  army, 
and  the  establishment  in  Franca  of  la  potle  aerUnne  to 
communicate  with  the  beaieged  garrison  of  Paris.  From 
September  2drd  to  Janu-iry  28th,  whan  Paris  was  practi- 
cally out  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Kepuhlie,  no  less  than 
sixty-four  balloons  left  the  city  with  passengers,  maila,  and 
pigeona,  and  of  these  only  three  were  lost,  while  five 
ware  oaptored.     The  rMnrn  poat  by  'homing  pigeona' 
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w&s  hardly  bo  regular ;  but,  nevertholeEa,  half  the  number 
of  dispBtchcH  giren  in  by  corrcspondenta  at  Toan  and 
«1sewhere— or,  ia  othar  words,  one  hand  red -tboiuaud 
■meBsageB— were,  by  the  uaflasjtiQg  energy  of  the  poital 
aathoritiea,  carried  into  the  beleagnered  capital.  The 
presenl  Raaso- Turkish  war  cannot  well  be  leas  interesting 
tbau  thoae  that  have  so  recently  preceded  it;  and  wn 
may  especially  point  out  two  directions  in  which  fresh 
examples  of  scientific  warfare  will  probably  manifest  them- 
Mirea — in  connection,  namely,  with  the  cavalry  pioneer 
And  the  Whitehead  torpado.  Both  of  these  will  probably 
be  seen  in  warfare  for  the  first  time,  and  before  many 
days  are  past  wo  may  hear  of  their  doings  in  action.  The 
cavalry  pioneer  must  not  he  confounded  with  the  Prussian 
TJhlan  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  last  war. 
The  ubiquitous  Uhlan,  terrible  as  he  was,  did  not  work 
the  injury  which  some  of  the  Cossacks  will  have  it  in 
their  power  to  inBict  if  accoutred  as  pioneers.  These  are 
selected  from  the  smartest  and  most  daring  troopers, 
lightly  armed  and  well  nioonted.  In  a  belt  round  their 
waists  they  carry  a  few  pounds  of  gancotton 
dynamite,  and  with  this  highly  destructive  expl' 
they  may  work  incalculable  harm.  A  small  charge 
of  gancotton,  placed  simply  upon  a  rail,  and  fired  with  a 
fuse,  suffices  to  blow  several  feet  of  the  iron  to  a  distance  of 
many  yards,  thus  rendering  the  railway  unserviceable 
the  iostant.  A  trooper  may  dismount,  place  a  charge 
the  base  of  a  telegraph  pole,  Ere  it,  and  be  in  his  saddle 
Again  within  sixty  seconds.  Wires  may  ihus  be  cut  and 
communication  stopped  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country 
'hj  fearless  riders,  who  hare  but  to  draw  rein  for  an  inst&nt 
to  effect  the  mischief,  while  lines  of  r&ilway  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  entirely  at  their  mercy.  Even  light 
'brid^ccs  and  well-bu<It  stockades  may  be  thrown  down  by 
the  Tiolent  detonation  of  compressed  guncotton,  and  forest 
roads  considerably  obstructed  by  trees  thrown  across, 
■which  are  never  so  rapidly  felled  as  when  a  small  charge  of 
this  eiplosiie  is  Gred  at  their  roots.  The  influence  of  the 
Whitehead  torpedo,  of  which  we  have  beard  so  much  of 
late,  will  likewise  be  felt  for  the  first  time  during  the  pre- 
sent war.  An  implement  so  ingenious  in  its  character 
that,  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford  the  other  day  happily  re- 
marked, it  can  do  almost  anything  but  talk,  is  in  the 
poasession  of  both  belligerents,  and  will  doubtless  be  heard 
of  before  long  on  the  Danube  and  in  the  Black  Sev  These 
torpedoes  are  manufactured  atFiumeon  the  Mediterranean, 
»nd,  like  Krupp  guns,  are  to  he  purchased  by  any  one  who 
chooses  to  pay  for  them." 


HINTS  FOE  CABBON  W03KERS, 


Long,  long  ago,  it  appears  to  me,  I  promised  to  make  you 
Borne  negatives  for  your  journal.  When  I  promised  to  do 
ao.  1  intended  to  fulfil  the  promise ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
natter  is  that  I  have  been  so  troubled  with  those 
tniserable  chromotypes  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  take 
negatives  for  you,  nor  scarcely  cu8t«mera ;  fortunately 
there  have  been  very  few  of  them  to  trouble  me  all  winter. 
80  I  have  had  a  pretty  good  opportaoity  to  work  on  the 
chromotypes,  and  with  what  results  yoo  will  please  judge 
for  yourself  from  the  samples  I  send  yon  per  this  mail. 
I  see,  from  your  lost  number,  you  qnote  me  as  calling  the 
process  "  simple  simplicity."'  Well,  it  is  ;  but  I  have  been 
thinking  a  few  times,  nevertheless,  as  I  have  been  trying 
to  master  this  simple  process,  that  I  have  been  more  like 
"  simplicity  ■■  than  it.  Howavor,  since  1  have  discovered 
where  all  my  troubles  lay,  I  will  now  reiterate  the  state- 
ment, with  double  force,  that  it  is  <■  simple  simplicity.'' 
My  tirst  great  mistake  was  in  deviating  from  the  rales 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Lambert.    I  tun  very  mnoh  given  to  cut 


t  advise  Any 
11  say  that! 


a  road  for  myself,  and  though  t  1 
chromotypist  to  do  so  at  the  beginning,  1  will  si , 
find  a  very  great  benefit  from  having  done  so.  Of  coorcs 
^e  road  was  a  hard  one  to  travel,  and  I  was  very  nttX 
backing  out,  and  calling  Lambert  a  humbug,  and  tug 
process  a  bigger  one.  But  just  before  giving  Qp  And 
oonfessing  I  was  beat,  I  began  to  meet  vrilh  sucoeu  bj 
degrees,  and  now,  for  these  few  weeks  past,  I  have  bwD 
getting  inw  the  simple,  simple  way  of  working  it  wltk 
great  ease  and  pleasure. 

To-day  I  found  a  gentleman  standing  looking  at  a  caaa 
of  chromotypes  I  have  at  the  door  011  exhibition.  *'  Mr. 
Ingles,"  he  said,  ■'  I  don't  like  this  now  style  of  picture." 

'  Why,  that  is  strange,  as  every  person  seems  to  like 
them.     Why  don't  you  like  them?  "  tasked  him. 

*' They  seem  to  Slick  out  too  much,"— motioning  with 
his  hand  as  if  he  would  have  pulled  the  likeness  off  th« 

1  think  that  critic's  dislike  will  speak  tor  itself. 

Another  case  which  is  worth  noticing  tor  the  lAka  of 
the  fraternity  who  have  not  seen  any  chron)0type4,  bat 
who  have  heard  they  are  poor  piclnrea,  and  not  tit  to  ba 
compared  with  silver  prints : 

A  stock-desler  here,  who  bos  not  the  privilege  of  selling 
the  Lambert  patents,  was  very  loud  in  his  condemnatioB 
of  the  chromotypes  ~bo  much  so  that  we  hsd  a  fuw  angrj 
words  over  their  merits  and  demerits.  You  may  judge  of 
my  surprise  on  seeing  my  friend  walking  into  my  rooms 
a  few  days  afterwards,  and  tendering  ma  his  congratula- 
tions on  my  success.  In  the  meantime  I  had  got  a  few  of 
the  pictures  on  exhibition  at  the  door,  and  lie  had  been 
attracted  by  their  superior  appearance,  and,  after  eiamin- 
ing  them,  he  said  be  felt  it  lo  be  his  daty  to  come  in  and 
own  np  like  a  man  that  he  was  wrong  in  condemning 
them  as  he  had  done,  and  that  he  would  now  take  book 
all  he  had  said  about  them,  as  they  were  really  a  decid«d 
improvement  00  the  silver  prints ;  in  fact,  they  were  the 
best  thing  he  had  ever  seen.  When  will  our  friend,  ths 
editor  of  the  P.  ?.,  let  the  scales  drop  from  his  eyesV  ft 
is  a  fsct  that  the  silver  prints  are  left  clenn  behind,  and  it 
makes  no  matter  who  writes  against  tha  chromotjpw: 
they  are  the  pietnres  of  the  futu'c,  at  ivAit  till  they  AM 
outstripped  by  something  we  have  not  heard  of  yet. 

For  the  good  of  carbon  workers  who  may  be  troubl«d 
.  any  weather  with  their  tissue  drying  too  hard,  I  would 
recommend  them  to  put  it  into  a  turning  hoc,  aud  place  a 
flat  dish  of  hot  water  beneath  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  raiontM, 
when  they  will  find  it  as  pliable  as  a  piece  of  patent 
leaiher.  Roll  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  tin  box,  when  it  will 
keep  this  way  for  a  long  time. 

'There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  mounting  the 
chromotypes.  Now,  the  best  possilile  way  to  mount  them 
'a  with  gelatine.  I  have  a  tin  pan  which  holds  a  nallon 
it  so,  whieh  1  keep  always  ready.  When  I  want  to  usa 
it,  I  heat  a  few  minutes  until  re-dissolved  ;  put  it  into  a 
developing  tray  the  size  of  the  plates  m^  pictures  are  on  : 
soak  the  cardboards  a  few  minutes,  whmh  are  to  be  th* 
I  size  as  the  whole  of  the  pictures,  on  the  gbuis  ;  now, 
with  a  sm»ll  sponge,  rub  over  the  back  of  the  pictur«a  a 
little  of  the  gelatine ;  then  lay  on  the  cardboard,  and, 
with  a  printer's  hand-roller,  roll  out  the  surplus  gelatine 
back  into  the  tray,  and  with  another  sponge,  and  under 
tap,  wash  off  the  gelatine  from  the  back  of  the  card 
and  face  of  the  glass  ;  then  squeeie  the  cardboard  tight 
down,  pile  them  all  on  top  of  each  other,  leave  under 
pressure  for  an  hour  or  so ;  then  take  and  bind  around 
the  edge  with  strips  of  wood  and  spring  clips,  set  them 
aside  to  dry,  and  when  dry  they  will  come  off  perfect  and 
in  full  gloss.  I  prefer  rolling  them  afterwards  on  a  cold 
plate  ;  not  through  a  burnisher,  but  on  a  flat  bedded 
roller.  It  gives  them  a  very  fine  gloss,  with  a  nice  grainy 
appearance,  and  takes  away  a  lit^e  liarduesa  which  glaea 
pictures  generally  have,  eepe^ally  as  1  see  them.  I  now 
out  them  out  upon  a    piece  of    lead,  with  £ea  rooad* 
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eomered,  tbe  mie  of  cartM  ud  ubineta.  With  thsM 
Hma  kind  ol  dim  I  m»ke  mj  auaka  uid  tinten  at  a  cott 
of  about  five  eeota.  iniMad  of  the  Lambert  iramea  at< 
U*S6  each,  quaking  a  matker  and  tintor  U-SO,  whila  mine ' 
it  a  great  deal  better  every  way  for  ten  centa. 

Initead  of  uaing  the  gelatine  vith  the  name  printed  oa 
it,  I  haTS  a  mbber  atamp,  with  which  1  print  the  name, 
&«.,  direct  on  to  the  glaw,  doing  awaj  with  thetronbleaome 
madinm  of  the  gelatine.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  after  we 
got  a  year  or  so'e  practice  at  it  we  will  have  the  proeeee 
•implified  to  a  mneh  greater  extent  tiilrer  printer*  have 
noeoBceptionof  (hebeantiea  of  thisprooeas.  leonld  take 
in  hand  to  convert  tbe  moat  conaerTative  in  half  an  hour. 
Oonvioce  will  auit  better  than  convert,  aa  many  woold 
prefer  to  tell  a  direct  falaehood  to  admitting  of  their 
eonveraion. 

llr.  1).  O.  Mnnger  ia-  not  the  first  who  has  pat  a  little 
pieoe  of  hjpo.  into  a  ailver  bath  m^  miitake,  and  found 


He  waa  telliog  me  of  it  laat  ■ommer.    1  tried  it,  not 
mistake,  but  intentionally,  and  found  it  clean  the  bath 

Crfection ;  and  for  a  long  time  it  worked  u  well  aa  anj 
Ih  I  ever  eaw,  but  it  finally  gave  out,  and  all  the 
tinkeriag  I  ooold  do  I  ooold  not  make  it  work  agun.  I 
Dunk  I  may  have  put  in  too  mach  aoda ;  bat  1  would 
reocnmnend  any  having  a  bath  out  of  order  to  drop  a 
niall  pieoe  of  hypo,  into  tt,  and  let  it  in  the  sun  to  pnnfy, 
when  they  will  find  they  have  got  a  bath  fit  for  making 
•hrMnotype  negativea. 
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above,  to  allow  of  its  being  taken  down  and  re-ereoted 
often  aa  reqoired.    A  aide  and  top  approaching  a  high  tida 
light  would  be  preferred,  and  of  average  aiu.     ijnggeationa 
wotdd  be  mneh  esteemed.  W.  H.  U. 


[.  Q.  P. — In  th«  Antotypa  Manual  jon  will  Bnd  very  tally 
detBlIsd  Inilmctioni  for  dihsr  printiDg  on  eaatn  with  carbon 
powdor,  or  tnuufarrin^  on  to  cuitu.  Batlitactorr  Inainutiona 
wonld  mara  than  fill  the  ipaoa  w«  cm  dsrott  to  uuwera.  A 
■paoial  tiatoc  i*  duinble.  Tb*  ordinary  piiBtln^  einva*  la 
Moored  wall  with  ■  lolntion  of  aodi^  and  than  coklsd  with 
gaUllse.  The  opsntlca  ol  truufoTriDS  <■  t^cD  oondnot«d  in  the 
nraal  way. 

J.  BtTLLoOK,— The rsmlt,  which  U  vviy  dflflnltaly  tnirkad,  i*  do* 
to  nnoqiul  jbiinkage  of  the  papar.    Sea  loader  on  Uie  mbjaiit. 

B.  L.  J. — A.  commoQ  oaoM  of  thin  imagaa  ia  tha  nie  of  %  ooUodion 
of  inaaffloient  body.  Try  if  that  ig  tbe  eaaa  by  coatins  ■  portfoo 
at  ■  film  twloa.  IT  that  portion  be  mora  deiua  thma  the  raat  of  tha 
imaga,  it  will  indioata  that  a  thicker  collodion  will  gtvo  yon  mar* 
TJgDDT  in  voar  ni^liTw.  Add,  in  that  quo,  ona  grain  par  onnoe 
of  pyroEylina  to  tha  oollodlon.  Sometimefl  a  thin  itnago  ia  the 
reralt  of  the  mode  of  applying  Iha  daTsIoper.  If  yoa  dmb  It  on 
tha  pUta,  BO  that  It  drirea  ',ia  all  the  free  ailnr  aolatlon,  your 
image  will  be  thia,  from  waot  of  dapoeitad  silrar.  Apply  tha 
developer  gently,  »  u  not  to  diipUce  tha  ailver  aolution  on  tha 
plale.  A>oid  ulng  the  iton  •olntioD  too  gtrong.  Sea,  alao, 
th&t  tha  object  ia  well  il  lorn  luted. 

D.  W.— Tha  atreaki  on  the  pieoe  of  negaliTa  forwarded  are  doe  to 
floathif  aenni  in  tha  negatlTe  bath.  Before  commaucing  work, 
draw  a  atHp  of  clean  blotting  paper  orer  the  rirface  of  the  bath 
niitil  it  la  qoita  free  from  mam  or  grauy-loukiofc  patchea  floating 
on  thamrfeoa.  2.  Tha  brown  tone  of  tha  enoloied  print  ia  chiaSy 
dne  to  tha  naa  of  a  wa^  negaliTa,  whicb  doea  not  permit  tha 
bLu^  to  be  printed  deep  anongh  wtthont  oTar-printing  the  faoa. 
It  ia  alnuat  impoaalble  to  get  rioh  tonaa  In  printa  prodnoad  from 
anoh  na^livea.  Tigonr  in  the  UgatiTe  la  an  important  element 
in  aaoomg  a  ri«dk  blaek  lone  In  the  print. 

[.—Ton  will  Ind  It  mora  aatUfaelarr  to  naa  hydrocUorie  acid  than 
aall  in  praoipltatinc  the  ailvar  in  yanr  waihinf  water.  Take  oare 
toavota  adding  annaoaaaary  water,  aa  (he  mora  dUala  tbe  aolntion 
la  made,  tha  Nowar  and  moie  tronbUaooie  the  pneipitaiion.  Tha 
pnputtioa  of  add  depaada  entirely  on  Iba  ailvar  preaant;  bnt 
asoiH  will  do  no  harm.  For  every  quart  of  waahing  water  add 
flveoralxdropaofaold.  -The  qneetlon  whether  yon  aEonldradaoa 
thedilorideandothamaldnaayaBraalf,  or  aand  to  ■  ridoer,  iaona 
of  eeoaomy.  It  yon  have  faailitlaa,  eaperianee,  and  time,  yon  will 
nndonblaiUy  k -"■'-     ■     ■  ■-     ■■  -  ••     -  -  ■-   - 


90  ^mafonbtttU 

J.  H.— A  amall  portion  of  Inaolabl*  raaidae,  which  depoalU  at  tha 
baHoD  of  the  bottle,  ia  not  nnoommoo  with  good  wmplea  of 
pynsyllaa.  If  the  oollodion  work  well,  and  the  reeidna  la  email, 
Sa  Blatter  Ia  not  eeiiona;  bnt  If  there  be  a  Urge  portion  In- 
wlnble,  ■omethInK  ia  wrong.  In  the  fonnata  wa  gave,  no  water 
•bonld  be  added  to  tha  aoda ;  but  it  la  important  to  maintain  the 
■     Athe  ■      ■■ 


b*  >ia«d  to  teat  thia.  Here  ia  another  formula  whioh  we  have 
«ied  with  advantage  •." 

Sniphurio  add  I'UO     12  floid  ounoM 

Kiirio  aoid  1-*M 12       „ 

Water       3)      „ 

Whan  theaa  are  mixed,  the  lemparattuewjllrlee:  whenlliiabont 
140*,  Immerae  the  ootton  aa  before  daacrlbad,  taking  eare  that  It  li 
qnlta  diy,  aa  tha  waakaied  aoida  wUl  not  admit  of  the  admiaaka. 
of  fnitkar  mdetnre. 


waahing  aoda,  ia  a  deddadly  alkaline  ealt.  Tha  bloarbonala  of 
aodn,  which  l<  moat  eooimoaly  need  in  opvntiaaa  whva  ddloaoy 
andparity"      ''  '"    "■     "    -"--■'-- 

anmdITai 


and  parity  an  of  importanoa,  ii  alao  an  «ifc»ii'»*  aalL     In  any 

daooinpHitlou  of  the  Utter,  carbonio  add  ia  llbaratad,  and  thia  haa 

,    bnt  the  aalt  aa  a  whole  cannot  have  an  add 

I.  UearoH  Day.— We  do  not  know  tha  ptloa  of  Hnanik'i  work  on 

Wa  do  tiet  know  of  any  ona  ealllng  or 

II    la    priutad    In    Oarman. 

aa  TnhHr.weiaUlpreeMit, 


pboto-toUatTpa  winting. 
nnbUahlBg  It  in  lhl> 
FMaably  a  Iwalipa  >--''- 


of^oaa 


litis 


l^d^ig  itnnrealt.    Bnt  in  tha 
full  paitionlaia  oi 


Mil.— You  win    ___ 

Autotype  Company. 
WouLD-aa-CoKTuinroa. — An  exhibition  will  be  held,  aid  madala 

oflarad ;  no  delaila  bayond  thfa  are  dadded. 
Lnx.— An  ordinary  nlting  room  with  a  bay-window  about  el^t 

....  __ III  — J  —■-t  ^y  ^^^  tMf,  permit  of  the  prodaonon 


of  very  fair  portialta.    Plaoo  the  dttar  a 

from  one  end  of  the  window,  ailting  on  ■  „      , 

to  (he  window,  with  the  head  illglitly  turned  from  it.    Place  a 


white  oereen  oi 

iliumlaale  the  ahadowa^  aide  of  the  head  wllh  refleoled  U^t 
We  have  aesn  vary  excellent  portraita  praduoed  with  auch  a  ll^t 
CoMtTAHT  SvnacniiBB.— The  eauae  of  tha  Usance  of  riohnaaa  in 
the  tone  of  yoar  print  la  not  in  the  gold  bath,  or  in  the  eaaltlB|- 
bithi  but  in  the  negative,  which  laoka  vlgonr  and  intenoi^.  The 
tone  of  the  print  endoaed  li  Indeed  very  good  for  a  print  from  a 
Imewhat  weak  negative.     Dnleaa  you  have       —  '     -   • 


riohnaaa  yon  deirire.    Try  printing  in  the  ebade  with  your  praai 
negativaa.    That  will  improve  mattera  a  little. 
A  CONTIHBIITAL  SuBaCBiaBB  ia  oniloua  to  obtain  photographle 


lantern  alidei  of  StaSa,  Fingal'a  Cava,  CNant'i  Canaeway,  and 
other  geolo^oal  aabjaota,  alao  moveable  aatronomioal  anlgaata  tor 
demolutration  purpoaaa.    Can  any  of  onr  readera  help  him  P 

A  CaBBLBaa  Bbadbb,  who  doea  not  file  hie  Nxwb  carefnlly,  aaka 
na  to  eearoh  ont  and  lepaat  for  him  varioua  tbrmnlB.  We  an 
alwaya  aniioui  to  oblige  onr  roaden;  bnt  we  regret  that  the 
praaeura  of  onr  ordinary  duliea  doea  not  leave  ua  time  to  eavo  oor 
oorreapondent  the  ordinary  ud  legitimate  oara  whioh  be  himaalf 
ehould  eaetdaa. 

J.  Pbluim.— Your  photogmph  waa  leglateredon  April  18lh. 
The  mention  of  photegnpha  regiitnd  ia  oftn  delayed  whan  wa 
are  pressed  tor  apooe. 

Sevanl  Corraapondenta  in  onr  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS    RVaiSTllBSD. 


"^Xegnv^af  Kr.  C 


fusx  1,  1877.J 
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PHOTOG'feAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 
Thi  Gaxir4  attri  War— Thi  Ixpobtahoi  or  a  Kmow- 

LBDQB   or   LiTHOOBAPHT  IN  LlOHTDBUOX — ThB    BbH4YI0UB 
or  lODZDB   or    PoTAB8IUX   IB   SUBLIQHT. 

The  Camera  at  the  War, — At  last  special  correspondents 
have  begun  to  thiak  of  employiog  photography  to  help 
them  in  their  arduous  work.  Why  they  have  not  done  so 
before  we  cannot  tell,  for  dry  plates  are  not  things  of 
yesterday,  and  the  camera,  although  it  may  not  at  times  be 
able  to  replace  the  nimble  pencil  of  the  draughtsman,  fre- 
quently gives  results  which  are  simply  unattainable  in  any 
other  way.  Now,  too,  that  we  are  possessed  of  a  material 
like  the  Warnerke  film,  and  there  is  no  need  of  develop- 
ment on  the  spot,  photography  is  especially  suited  for 
campaigning,  and  we  wonder  that  more  application  has 
not  been  made  of  the  art.  Some  weeks  ago  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  what  photography  can  do  in  a  parallel  case  was 
afforded  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society.  A  series 
of  negatives  were  shown,  taken  in  North  Africa  near  Cairo, 
which  the  photographer  had  not  himself  beheld.  He  had 
gone  on  his  journey  with  a  camera  and  a  roll  of  sensitive 
tissue,  and  when  he  had  exposed  a  score  of  times  and  had 
come  to  the  end  of  his  roll,  he  simply  took  it  out  of  the 
dark  slide  and  posted  it  to  London,  where  the  pictures  were 
developed.  It  seems  to  us  that  war  correspondents  con- 
nected with  illustrated  papers  would  do  well  to  adopt  a 
similar  inodua  operandi^  and  no  doubt  if  they  were  only 
aware  how  easily  pictures  are  taken  now-a-days  they  would 
feel  little  hesitation  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage, 
of  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  who  has  resolved  to  despatch 
a  correspondent  to  the  battlefields  of  the  Bast,  has  just 
adopted  the  roller  dark  slide  for  the  equipment.  Acting 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  of  Woolwich,  who 
both  as  an  amateur  and  one  who  has  paid  much  attention 
to  light  equipment  for  reconnoitring  purposes,  Mr.  Pooook, 
an  officer  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  has  been 
nrovided  with  the  ingenious  roller  slide  devised  by 
M.  Warnerke,  and  with  that  gentleman's  tissue ;  he  has 
already  started  on  his  journey,  and  without  troubling  him- 
self in  any  way  with  the  development  of  his  pictures,  will 
simply  forward  batch  after  batch  as  he  takes  them.  A  more 
simple  arrangement  can  hardly  be  conoeived,  and  as  but 
few  precautions  are  necessary  to  secure  racoessf ul  impres- 
sions, we  may  hope  to  see  the  energetic  est!iblishment  of 
which  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage  is  the  chief  publishing  war 
photographs  in  a  little  while.  It  is  very  singular,  in  fact, 
what  a  very  few  war  photogrtphs  have  been  publii^ed. 
Of  the  Franco-German  battlefields  we  hardly  remember 
seeing  a  single  instance.  A  series  of  pictures  were  taken 
of  Strasburg,  during  and  after  its  investment,  and  also  of 
Paris  bv  the  German  staff  of  photographers,  but  thoM  did 
not  include  anv  of  the  famous  battlefields  of  the  war. 
Photographs  of  the  barricades  thrown  up  by  the  Com- 
munists in  Paris  we  have  also  seen,  these  pictures  having 
a  meUf^choly  interest,  since  the  portraits  of  officers  and 
soldiers  included  in  the  photographs  served  afterwards  for 
their  conviction,  fiut  beyond  a  dozen  prints  of  this  kind, 
nothing  of  a  photographic  nature  remains  behind  to  tell  the 
story  of  that  significant  war.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
China  war  of  1860  there  are  several  battleBeld  photo- 
graphs extant,  pictures  which  at  once  bring  home  to  the 
spectator  the  reality  of  a  war.  Of  Abyssinia  also  there  are 
some  capital  pictures  extant^  illustrating  that  laborious 
march  of  four  hundred  miles  over  a  pass  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  showing  us  exactly 
what  the  stronghold  of  King  Theodore  was  like,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  native  architecture,  the  churches,  &c. 
Even  of  the  Crimea  we  have  some  taking  photographs— of 
the  JEledan.  for  instance,  its  Btate  of  destruction  showing 
bot  too  well  how  terriUa  WMiheitragglefor  its  poiieMion. 


There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  we  think,  that  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  battlefields  of  the  E^t  would  be 
attractive  just  now,  for  if  the  public  look  at  woodcuts  and 
engravings,  they  will  be  sure  to  feel  a  desire  to  see  veritable 
photographs  taken  on  the  spot. 

The  Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  Lithography  in  Ltcht- 
dru:k. — \Ve  have  placed  before  our  readers  the  most  im- 
portant points  connected  with  Uusnik^s  improved  licht- 
druck  process,  and  we  have  shown  that  he  places 
particular  stress  upon  one  innovation,  namely,  the  use 
of  soluble  silicate.  But  one  cannot  help  remarking  that 
much  importance  is  attached  to  good  printing  when  it 
comes  to  using  the  press,  and  this  leads  us  to  remark 
once  more  upon  the  advisability  of  all  photographers 
having  a  skilled  lithographer  to  help  them  in  carrying  out 
a  process  of  this  kind.  Lithographic  printing  is  an  art 
not  learnt  in  a  day,  and  if  to  be  a  collotype  printer  one 
must  needs  understand  lithography,  it  is  obviously  of  little 
good  for  a  photographer  to  attempt  the  production  of 
Lichtdruck  prints  without  any  knowledge  of  printinff 
from  stone  first  of  ail.  Some  years  ago  an  illustration  of 
this  came  under  our  notice.  A  well-practised  photo- 
grapher desired  to  take  up  the  art  of  photo-lithography, 
and  attained  to  some  success  as  far  as  producing  the 
transfer  went,  but  somehow  or  other  he  never  got  anv 
further.  Either  he  produced  a  photo-transfer  in  which 
the  image  contained  too  much  ink,  and  consequently  got 
crushed  on  being  transferred  to  stone,  or  there  was  not 
sufficient  transfer  ink,  and  then  the  image  upon  the 
stone  failed  in  places.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
skill  and  experience  of  another  kind  entered  into  the 
mttter,  and  he  was  considerably  surprised  when  an  ordin- 
ary lithographer  was  able  to  take  up  the  matter  where 
he  left  it,  and  to  produce  very  good  impressions.  With 
a  delicate  process  like  Lichtdruck,  the  necessity  for 
having  a  skilled  printer  is  more  marked  still,  and  it  would 
be  contending  with  insuperable  difficulties  for  anyone 
unacquainted  with  litho  or  zinco-graphic  printing  to 
attempt  the  production  of  fine  Lichtdraoks.  So  much 
depends  upon  skilful  printing,  and  in  being  able  to  resort 
to  this  or  that  expeaient,  that,  as  Husnik  points  out, 
success  can  hardly  be  acquired  by  one  unskilled  in  sur- 
face printing.  This  will  not,  we  hope,  deter  photo- 
graphers in  this  country  from  attempting  the  charming 
process,  for  it  is  in  this  direction  that  progress  in 
photo -mechanical  printing  undoubtedly  lies.  Lithographic 
printers  are  easily  found,  and  their  work  is  of  a  claas 
that  is  not  highly  remunerated.  Moreover,  a  few  days 
or  weeks  spent  under  the  tutorship  of  a  good  litho- 
grapher are  very  profitably  spent,  for  now-a-days  it 
behoves  the  photographer  to  know  something  of  an  art 
which  is  so  closely  allied  to  his  own. 

The  Behaviour  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  Sunlight.-^ThAt 
iodide  of  potassium  in  solution  changes  its  colour  on  ex- 
posure to  daylight  is  a  fact  which  many  chemists  have 
already  noted.  A  French  chemist,  M.  Vidau,  in  some 
experiments  recently  made  upon  the  subject,  has  proved 
that  the  change  is  not  due  to  light  alone,  but  that  the 
gases  of  the  atmosphere  have  a  decided  influence  in  the 
matter.  If  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  exposed 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  air  and  sunlight,  the 
liquid  rapidly  becomes  yellow,  and,  after  a  short  time,  is 
found  to  contain  free  iodine.  But  this  is  not  the  case  if 
(a)  the  air  is  cut  off,  or  (6)  the  sunlight  is  cut  off.  The 
solution  exposed  to  sunlight  in  a  vacuum  undergoes  no 
change,  neither  does  it  if  exposed  to  air  in  the  shade.  M. 
Vidau  concludes  that  sunlight  and  the  acids  of  the  air,  and 
more  especially  carbonic  acid,  are  the  principal  causes  of 
the  change,  for  he  found  that  when  a  solution  of  the  com- 
pound was  exposed  to  sunlight  in  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid,  decomposition  went  on  far  more  rapidly  than  was  the 
case  when  ordinary  atmospheric  air  was  present  A  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potsssium  exposed  to  tne  action  of  sun- 
light and  carbonic  add  rapidly  gave  off  free  iodine ;  and 
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ha  two  hours  the  solntion  was  quite  yellow,  and  gradaally 
became  darker.  As  iodide  of  potaFistiim  is  a  compoucid 
with  which  phofcograpbera  constantly  liave  to  do,  it  ia  weli 
to  note  its  behaviotir  undur  the  circumHtances  described. 


A  NEW  FORM  OP  MEGASCOPE. 

tnt  projectioD  aa  the  BCreen  of  tbs  imagea  of  small 
opaqus  objectH  is  often  a  T»r;  desirable  means  of  ilustrating 
leotarei  or  papers  read  before  locietien,  bat  bag  not  been 
vsr;  largely  eiDplojed,  becanae  of  some  dlfSculties  attending 
its  use. 

As  the  light  for  formiofc  the  image  is  only  that  ema- 
nating or  rsflecttd  from  iho  surface  of  the  object,  it  is 
itsportant  that  it  be  airoDgty  illmniDatdd.  The  arraoge- 
sieot  about  to  be  described  was  devised  to  secore  a  better 
illumiiiHtioD  than  is  obtained  with  the  ordinary  tnegas- 
oope.  and  at  the  sane  time  sare  the  cost  of  a  special 
,  by  utilizing  lbs    ordinary  projectiog    lantern 


tarly    all 


'   edncational   institutions    i 


The  arrangement  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  is 
ahown  io  the  accompanyiDg  cut,  in  which  A  represents 
the  lantern  box,  B  the  lime,  C  the  oxyhydrogen  gas  jet, 
atid  D,  the  condeoser— all  of  the  ordinary  constituents. 
F  repreeeota  a  tube  of  sheet  metal,  of  the  proper  size  to 
fit  anilely  over  the  ring  of  the  coadensor,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  considarahly  beyond  the  foeus  of  the  beam 
of  light  (lom  it.    The  object  I  is  held,  by  the  atage  Q, 


:s3 

a  the  beam  of  light,  as   near  its  focas  as  possible,  and  yet 
*   a  the  proper  breadth  of  illumination.     This  stage  G  is 


hotdiog  ibe  focussing  lens  at  the  proper  distaoce  from  the 
illuminated  lide  of  the  object,  with  its  axis  at  as  small  aa 
■iDgle  from  the  axis  of  tbo  condenser  as  will  permit  the 
oone  of  light  passing  from  it  to  the  screen  to  clear  the 
top  or  sides  of  the  lantern  box.  Objects  are  easily  placed 
on  the  stage  0  bj  withdrawing  the  inner  tube  R,  and  ate 
Msily  adjusted  by  this  longitadioal  moTement  and  the 
•.ngulai  movement  of  the  stage  on  its  binges. 

This  attachmeat   is  simple  and  inexpeiuire,  aod   by  it 
tbe   uaefulneii   of  the    ptojeoting   lantern   is   greatly    in- 


A  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION. 

Br  W.   K.  HOSKKN.f 

Beiter  work  is,  I  presume,  what  we  ore  all  striving  to 
snake,  and  daubtlesB  are  looking  for  help  in  that  direction 
from  Hie  l^ac.iical  Photographer.  I,  U  one  anxjoua  to 
imjiroTe,  ahould  like  to  suggest  a  direction  in  which  I 
think  information  ia  needed. 

In  lookioK  through  my  collection  of  photographic  litflrs- 
ture  (and  1  have  copies  of  most  that  hu  been  published), 
one  is  struck  with  the  change  that  baa  taken  place  in  the 
elaaa  of  information  given  in  the  earlier  and  later  works  ; 
in  the  one,  it  ia  all  formula,  page  aft«r  page  deroted  to 
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developers,  intensifiors,  collodions,  Stc.  Now,  we  get  more 
suggestions  bow  to  use  the  formula  we  hare,  aod  more  ol 
art  aa  applicable  to  photography.  This  evidently  shove 
the  direction  of  the  thinkers  among  us  who  practise  our 
art.  I  do  not  tvish  to  decry  the  value  of  formulas  ;  they 
are  easential,  especially  so  in  all  that  pertains  to  new  die- 
coveries  and  in^provenienta ;  but  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
we  should  look  for  the  reason  that  A  makes  better  pictures 
than  il  among  A's  pet  formula.  Such  men  as  Kurtz, 
Sarony.nnd  others  of  equal  ability  have  given  their  formula* 
to  the  world,  and  we  tind  them  using  the  same  aa  ouraelves  ; 
but  the  results,  how  different !  Elbert  Anderson,  in  hi« 
work,  very  properly  auggesla  the  use  of  a  chemical  known 
03  brains  to  mix  with  his  formula  ;  the  advice  is  good,  but 
would  not  be  well,  too,  if  such  meu  could  be  induced  to 
give  U9  dilutions  of  their  brain  power,  so  that  they  might 
leaven  us  in  practical  suggestions  adapted  to  every  day 
work  ?  Little  matters,  which  are  probahty  regarded  as  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worth  recording,  go  to  make 
up  that  perfection  which  exceeds  our  own.  Do  chemicals 
mixed  with  brains  erer  t;''t  out  of  order,  and  refuse  to  yield 
perfect  reaalts  ?  I  ]>  ■  a  i  .la  they  do.  and  then  comes  the 
addition  of  more  brains,  and  lo  !  all  is  well.  Yes,  but  it 
might  be  interesting  and  very  bene&cial  to  some  of  ui  to 
read  a  carefully  written  description  otthe  difficulty  fminntfl 
even  to  tediouaness  were  better  than  so  alight  oa  to  be  nn- 
recogntzable)  and  how  it  was  gotten  rid  of ;  by  all  means 
let  us  know  how  the  demon  was  exorcised,  for  in  that  your 
Practical  Pkotngrapher  ia  moat  interested.  Such  men  need 
fear  no  loss  of  reputation  because  of  owning  that  things  are 
not  always  well  with  them,  especially  when  that  oft-men- 
tioned chemical  has  removed  the  trouble.  Then,  again, 
man^  of  na,  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  teachers,  doubtles* 
get  into  dilBcQltiea  the  learned  never  encounter,  althongb 
they  may  have  done  so  in  years  gone  by.  What  better 
place  to  describe  them  than  in  our  Practical  Photographer — 
and  get  the  beneSt  of  others'  braina  to  help  ua  solve  the 
problem,  beaidca  leaving  them  on  record  as  a  guide  post  to 
warn  the  unwary  in  the  future? 

Now,  BO  as  not  to  leave  myself  open  to  the  charge  of 
advising  others  to  do  what  I  myself  fail  in,  1  will  deaoribe 
S  trouble  I  have  met  with  lately,  and  only  got  rid  of  by 
discarding  the  bath  1  vraa  using,  and  making  a  new  one ; 
and  this  is  a  rare  occurrence  with  me,  so  rare  that  I  can 
hardly  ever  tell  how  many  years  it  is  since  I  made  the 
last,  that  is,  wholly  new — aa  I  generally  work  it  over  when 
it  gets  out  of  order,  add  new  silver  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
requisite  strength,  and  go  on  8atisfact«rily.  This  particu- 
lar bath  has  been  aerved  so  a  great  many  times.  Some 
time  ago  the  plates  from  the  bath  showed  it  to  be  greatly 
reduced  in  strength,  although  working  clear  (for  fogging  is 
a  thing  I  am  not  troubled  with,  althougn  I  have  en- 
countered that  enemy  in  times  past  to  my  heart's  content).  I 
removed  it  from  service,  and  put  it  through  the  usual  course 
of  doctoting  ;  neutralized,  precipitated  part  of  the  iodide, 
boiled  it  to  evaporate  alcohol  aod  ether,  strengthened  it 
with  fresh  silver,  filtered,  made  it  slightly  acid  with  nitric 
acid,  and  they  soon  set  it  to  work  again.  It  worked  clear 
aa  UBual,  but  there  seemed  a  disposition  to  form  streaks  and 
fine  lines  in  the  film.  To  me  they  were  of  an  nnusnal 
character,  not  at  all  like  streaks  usually  apoken  of  aa 
"  Btreakfi  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  "  from  bath  and  coUO' 
dion  not  being  io  harmony,  atill  following  generally  in  the 
direction  the  plate  was  immersed  ;  but  they  were  fine 
transparent  lines,  seldom  reaching  clear  aoross  the  plate, 
but  commencing  near  the  edge  and  reaching  to  the  centre, 
and  sometimes  two-thirds  of  the  way  across,  while  aome- 
times  others  passed  in  from  the  other  side  -,  at  times  they 
formed  a  sort  of  ribbon  mark,  two  fine  transparent  hues 
mnninf!  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  about  an  eighth  to 
three -sixteenths  of  au  inch  apart,  while  between  them  the 
film  was  thinner  than  surroonding  parts  ;  occasionally  the 
Old  Kick  aeeined  to  pay  in  some  one  plate,  and  then  we 
got  K  lorely  remit— uie  line*  and  ribbtnia,  and  abort  ends 
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of  die  ribbon  marks  crouiag  the  others  at  different  anglei, 
foraiuiK  a  complete  msze. 

I  will  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  markings  here  in  two 
BMce,  and  if  our  editor  is  a  genius  with  hia  pocket  knife, 
he  tna;  furnish  us  a  woodout.  You  will  obserre,  if  my 
markings  are  reproduoed,  that  there  is  another  feature  I 
hare  not  yet  mentioned,  that  is,  innumerable  HmatI  rings, 
the  outside  line  semi-tTaosparont,  the  inside  like  toe 
ribbon  marks,  somewhat  thinner  than  surroundings.  At 
6rBt  I  looked  for  the  fault  in  my  collodion,  as  my  baths  al- 
most inTBtiably  work  well  until  exhausted  by  loss  of  silver, 
and  the  collodion  was  a  fresh  aupply  ;  but  changes  in  that 
direction  did  not  work  any  improvement,  so  I  made  a  new 
bath  to  take  ite  place,  and, ''  presto  change,"  the  enemy  had 
Tauiahed,  root  and  branch — not  a  trace  of  it  to  be  found. 
This  trouble  was  not  as  bad  at  first  as  here  represented, 
but  kepi  growing  worse  ;  when  I  removed  the  bath,  the 

Kdrometer  indicated  thirty  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce. 
>w,  this  may  be  a  common  and  well  understood  difficulty 
to  many,  and  if  so  I  congratulate  them  on  their  acqusint- 
anoe ;  but  for  my  part,  in  the  thirteen  years  I  have  followed 
the  business  for  myself,  I  have  never  met  the  gentleman 
before,  and  do  not  wish  to  again,  nor  do  I  find  it  described 
in  any  photographic  work  or  journal.  I  shall  simply  state 
a  suspicion  I  have  of  the  canse  of  the  trouble.  When  I 
removed  the  bath,  I  found  that  the  rubber  dipper,  which 
I  had  been  using  in  it,  was  very  much  corroded.  Before 
using  it  in  the  new  bath,  I  thoroughly  scraped  it,  and  then 
vaniished  it  with  shellac  varnish.  Now,  it  may  not  hare 
had  any  inBuence,  but  1  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  that 
corroded  material  of  the  rubber  dipper,  acting  upon  the  film 
while  in  the  bath,  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  eiplana- 
tiOD,  I  must  Btate  that  I  dip  a  plate  differently  from  many, 
always  coating  a  plate  with  the  Glm  side  in  towards  the 
dipper.  These  I  prepare  by  warming  and  bending  into  a 
oorve,  BO  that  the  bottom  and  top  ed^s  of  the  plate  only 
rest  against  them.  I  End  (generally)  in  this  mode  of 
dipping  a  great  immunity  from  specks  and  pinholes.  If 
the  editor  does  not  consign  this  to  the  waste-basket,  I 
shoold  like  to  read  the  opinions  of  others  on  the  trouble. 


HDSNIK'S  IMPEOVED  LIOHTDBUCK. 
In  order  to  prodace  Lichtdruck  prints  of  the  same  tint  as 
photographs  there  should  be  added  to  the  lamp  black 
some  red  varnish  and  carmine.  These  colours,  however, 
change  very  soon,  and  the  Lichtdruck,  which  is  deemed  so 
permanent,  does  not  preserve  its  tone  or  beauty  for  a 
year.  If  the  conhdence  of  the  public  is  to  be  secured.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  exercise  judicious  care  in  the  selection 
of  suitable  pigments.  Fortunately  these  exist,  and  are 
easily  obtained.  Instead  of  the  costly  ramiah,  the  dark 
Tiolet,  called  captu  morluum,  which  is  bj  no  means  expen- 
sive, costing  but  fourteen  florins  for  two  hundred  pounds, 
may  be  employed  and  mixed  with  the  finest  blacx  prin^ 
ing  ink.  This  mixture  gives  very  fine  and  perfectly 
permanent  prints,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  best  deaorip'ion  of  printing  ink  is  sold  in  canisters 
cf  various  sixes,  the  smsllest  being  a  poand  canister  cost- 
ing from  three  to  four  fiorins.    The  colour  is  very  bst. 


:  inks  appear  grey 
betide  iL  The  genuine  ink  goes  a  long  way,  and  gives 
deep  blacks  even  when  employed  in  a  dilute  form. 

For  Liohtdruok  printing  any  paper  almost  may  be  used, 
■ized  or  nnsiied,  and  with  or  without  a  facing  of  chalk ; 
it  may  be  any  thickness,  and  should  be  chosen  aooordiDg 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  Pictures  on 
a  Urge  saale  with  broad  details,  or  such  aa  are  to  be  em- 
^ojed  as   diagrams,  or  for  inatmetional  or  toieatifio 


purposes,  should  be  printed  upon  good  sized  paper  of  con- 
liderable  thickness.  The  impreaaions,  as  they  come  out 
of  the  press,  are  finished,  and  require  no  further  treat- 
meat.  They  have  the  appearance  of  photographs  printed 
upon  salted  or  arrowroot  paper.  Printa  having  very  fine 
or  microscopic  details,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  printed 
Dpon  paper  with  a  facing  of  chitk,  which  has  a  beantifnl 
matt  glaze,  and  furnishes  prints  that  may  compare  with 
albumenized  pictures.  Papers  which  have  no  facing  of 
ohalk  are  printed  in  a  moist  condition,  but  no  damping  is 
applied  to  a  chalk  surface  unless  it  has  been  sized. 

The  prints  have  a  tendency  to  stick  to  the  gelatine 
block,  espeolally  in  the  high  lights,  but  this  defect  is  at 
avoided  by  nsiog  moistened  paper.  The  paper, 
wet,  does  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  eelatine 
surface,  and  ooosequently  never  sticks.  Uaing  glycerine 
and  water,  instead  oE  water,  for  moistening  the  paper,  is  an 
infallible  remedy,  and  in  summer  especially  is  to  be 
recommended. 

The  roller  process  formerly  emploved  by  Albert  for 
Lichtdruck  printing  is  now  replaced  by  the  ordinary 
lithographic  press,  which  acts  with  a  scraper.  The  most 
approved  methods  of  lithographic  printing  are  therefore 
Lpplicable  to  the  production  of  Liohtdruoks,  the  operator 
ilwaya  bearing  in  mind  that  he  has  a  more  delicate  mate- 
rial to  deal  with  than  the  litho.  stone,  lie  should  there- 
fore adopt  every  precaution  that  is  taken  in  delicate  work 
in  reference  to  pressure  exerted,  &c.  Lithographic 
presses  should  be  arranged  for  Lichtdruck  printing,  how- 
ever, since  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  two 
processes. 

In  printing  from  a  lithographic  stone,  for  instance,  the 
paper  must  be  energetically  pressed  against  the  printing 
iurtaoe,  so  that  every  portion  of  the  paper  may  be  forced 
into  contact  with  the  hard  surface,  and  take  up  all  the  ink. 

In  printing  from  a  gelatine  anrtace  it  is  different.  In 
this  case  the  block  is  aoft  and  elastic,  and  cornea  halfway 
towards  the  paper ;  a  slight  pressure  with  the  finger 
suffices,  indeea,  to  eosure  the  paper  taking  up  the  ink  from 
tbe  gelatine  surface.  The  ink,  too,  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  leave  the  wet  gelatine  surface,  and  this  is  one  reason 
the  more  why  very  little  pressure  is  necessary  in  Licht- 
druck printing. 

In  order  to  protect  the  elastic  gelatine  block  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  avoid  pressing  and  maltreating  it  more 
than  is  neceasai^,  special  printing  preases  have  been  con- 
structed, in  which  the  pressure  can  be  regulated  by  the 
hand  with  the  greatest  nicety.  The  scraper  mny  be  made 
of  a  far  less  solid  nature  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
litho.  press,  and  in  this  way  any  unevenneas  in  the  glass  or 
in  the  bed  is  not  folL  Breaking  of  the  glasa  and  injury  to 
the  film  are  accidents  which  never  occur  in  a  well  ordered 
and  adapted  press,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  glass 
plates  employed  are  thick  or  thin.  As,  however,  a  thiu 
plate  is  not  so  strong,  and  is  not  so  easily  submitted  to 
ths  process  of  graining  or  polishing,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
visable to  make  use,  as  a  geoerid  rule,  of  plates  of 
appreciable  thickness. 

Like  the  g.'    '        '      _ 

_      le  public  taa 

a  weakness,  but  one  which  has  frequently  to  be  indulged 
if  the  Lichtdruck  is  to  compete  with  the  ordinary  photo- 
graph for  general  favour.  The  print  muat  be  first  of  all 
covered  with  a  gelatine  solution  before  it  is  varaiahed. 
There  are  severd  stable  varnishes  in  commtrce,  auch  as 
shellac,  mastic.  Sec,  which  consist  of  gum  resins  dissolved 
in  alcohol.  After  coating  with  or  immersing  in  gelatine 
solution,  the  Lichtdruck  is  dried,  and  the  rarnish  then 
applied,  this  being  first  of  all  mixed  with  some  spirits  of 
wine  in  order  to  take  to  the  greasy  image  better,  and  also 
to  avoid  the  formataon  of  air-bubbles. 

According  to  my  experience,  two  parts  of  white  ehelko 
and  one  part  of  gam  mastio  dissolved  in  absolute  alookol 
giro  B  luitablo  wid  inexpensive  vuoiah  for  the  purpoM. 
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The  varniBhing  must,  however,  be  undertaken  near  a  stove 
or  fire,  to  prevent  tlic  film  assuming  a  turbid,  opaque 
character. 

A  very  good  suggestion  as  to  the  varnishing  of  Licht- 
druck  pictures  has  emanated  from  M.  Martin,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society.  That 
gentleman  proposes  the  production  of  two  gelatine  print- 
ing blocks  from  every  negative,  and  applying  ink  to  one 
block  and  varnish  to  the  other.  Two  printings  are,  as  it 
were,  required,  a  sheet  of  paper  being  first  impressed  with 
an  image,  which  is  afterwards  varnished  in  the  second  press. 
This  method  of  operating  is  quicker  than  varnishing  each 
print  by  hand,  but  it  has,  moreover,  another  advantage : 
the  high  lights  of  the  picture  are  not  varnished  at  all. 
while  the  shadows  have  varnish  applied  in  proportion  to 
their  intensity.  The  whites,  being  unvarnished,  have  no 
yellowish  tint,  and,  consequently,  appear  fresher  to  the  eye. 

By  adopting  this  method  of  varnishing,  it  would  be 
possible  to  employ  a  thick  turpentine  varrish,  which  would 
nave  the  effect  of  making  the  colour  adhere  more  firmly  to 
the  paper ;  at  the  same  time  the  margins  would  be  pre- 
served in  their  clean,  untouched  condition. 

As  regards  retouching,  it  is  recommended  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  upon  the  negative  itself.  If,  however,  any  writing 
18  required  upon  the  gelatine  block,  then  this  may  be  done 
with  a  nigmeut  to  which  a  solution  of  tanuiu  in  water  has 
added.  Lines,  dots,  or  other  marks  made  upon  the 
gelaCAH^llgck  with  this  mixture  of  tannin  will  be  printed 
off  af  terwarSBS^|[he  retouching  may  also  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  liii  himniilii  nTpnimilj^iiiiliiiidii 

[In  another  article,  we  pTOpose  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  manipulations  and  defects  Incident  to  Lichtdruck. — 

Bd.  p.  N.] 

♦ 

BINOCULAR  VISION  EXPERIMENTS. 

BY  FRANCIS  E.  NIPHER. 

It  is  possible  that  the  phenomena  here  described  may 
have  been  observed  before,  but  X  have  been  unable  to  fiad 
any  record  of  them. 

1.  Fold  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  into  a  tube  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Look  through  the  tube  at  some  distant 
object  with  one  eye,  and  toward  the  open  hand  with  the 
other  eye,  the  edge  of  che  hand  being  in  contact  with  the 
tube.  The  dissimilar  objects  producing  unlike  images 
upon  the  retinae,  the  sensations  blend,  and  a  hole  will 
appear  to  be  cut  through  the  palm  of  the  hand,  through 
wnich  the  tube  passes.  That  part  of  the  tube  between  the 
eve  and  hand  will  appear  to  be  transparent,  as  though 
the  hand  was  seen  through  it.  This  experiment  is  very 
old,  but  seems  not  to  have  found  its  way  into  scientific 
literature. 

2.  Replace  the  hand  by  a  sheet  of  unruled  paper,  upon 
which  a  drop  of  ink  has  been  placed.  By  proper  manage- 
ment, the  ink  blot  may  be  made  to  appear  within  the 
tube,  by  so  placing  the  paper  that  the  hole,  which  is 
apparently  cut  through  it,  coincides  with  the  blot.  Ordi- 
narily the  blot  will  then  appear  opaque,  the  paper  imme- 
diately around  it,  and  apparently  within  the  tube,  being 
invisible.  The  blot  appears,  as  it  were,  suspended  in 
space.  By  concentrating  the  attention  strongly  on  objects 
seen  through  the  tube,  especially  if  they  are  strongly 
illuminated,  the  blot  becomes  more  hazy,  transparent, 
and  may  even  be  made  to  disappear  altogether.  The 
mental  effort  necessary  to  do  this  cannot  be  maintained 
more  than  a  few  seconds,  and  the  spot  will  re-appear.  If 
the  effort  to  cause  the  spot  to  thus  disappear  be  kept  up, 
the  attention  being  strained  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  blot 
will  disappear  and  re-appear  at  regular  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds,  the  absolute  time  depending  upon  the  illumina- 
tion. It  seems  as  though  the  organs  exerted  become 
fatigued,  and,  relaxing  for  a  few  moments,  refreshment 
sets  in,  which  again  renders  possible  the  exertion  necessary 
in  causing  the  blot  to  disappear.  It  in  possible  that 
these  experiments  may  be  so  made  as  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  conditions  neeessary  in  fixing  the  attention. 


Interesting  experiments  may  also  be  made  by  substituting 
a  fragment  of  a  plane  mirror  for  the  sheet  of  paper. 
Looking  through  a  rather  large  tube  at  a  distant  object 
with  the  right  eye,  the  reflected  image  of  the  left  eye  will 
appear  staring  up  the  tube,  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
head  being  invisible. 

3.  Substituting  for  the  inl%  Mot  a  small  hole  cut  through 
the  paper,  the  small  hole  can  also  be  made  to  appear 
within  the  tube,  distinguis  liug  itsolf  by  its  different  illu- 
mination, the  surrounding  paper  being  invisible,  unless 
attention  be  directed  too  strongly  to  the  paper  in  which 
the  hole  is  cut.  The  relative  illumination  of  the  small 
hole,  and  the  space  im  nediately  around  it,  depends  upon 
the  relative  illumination  of  objects  upon  which  the  tube  is 
directed,  and  that  of  the  sheet  of  paper  exposed  to  the 
other  eye. 

4.  Keeping  the  same  arrangement,  place  at  a  distance  of 
one  foot  irom  the  dnd  of  the  tube  a  sheet  of  paper,  so  that 
objects  beyond  it  are  still  visible  ;  arrange  matters  so  that 
it  IS  visible  to  the  eye  looking  throus^h  the  tube,  but  not 
to  the  other  directed  at  the  small  hole  in  the  paper  sheet. 
This  second  sheet  will  now  appear  to  be  traversed  by  a 
hole  the  same  in  size  as  that  cut  through  sheet  No.  1. 

Cutting  a  small  hole  in  sheet  No.  2,  matters  are  easily 
arranged  so  that  it  appears  within  the  hole  which  was 
before  seen  within  the  tube.  These  experiments  may  be 
utilized  in  showing  the  simultaneous  accommodation  of 
the  two  eyes. 

5.  Tubes  of  this  kind,  blackened  on  the  inside,  are  very 
convenient  in  studying  colour  sensations.  Using  two  such 
tubes,  look  through  one  with  the  right  eye  (say)  at  red, 
through  the  other  with  the  left  eye  at  green  paper,  illu- 
minated by  the  direct  solar  ray.  The  colour  sensations  , 
fade  with  marvellous  quickness.  Transferring  both  eyes 
to  either  colour  (say  red),  the  eye,  fatigued  by  green,  sees 
the  red  greatly  intensified,  the  effect  being  rendered  the 
more  striking  by  the  simultaneous  impressions  received  by 
the  two  eyes.  Experiments  in  the  combination  of  colour 
sensations  will  readily  suggest  themselves. — American 
Journal  of  Science, 


LANDSCAPE    AND     ARCfilTEOTURAL     PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

BT   8.    B.   8T0DDABD.* 

I  HAVB  often  felt  that  *'  instructions  for  beginners  *'  were  of 
a  nature  only  to  be  understood  after  the  point  was  reached 
where  begiuners  could  do  without  the  instructions,  and  if 
it  displays  a  lack  of  scientific  accomplishments  to  make  the 
acknowledgment,  I  must  still  say  that  I  write  my  formulas 
in  the  commonest  kind  of  English,  and  aim  to  simplify  the 
work  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity. 

The  Glass  is  cut  the  reqaired  size,  and  allowed  to  remun 
in  pickle  (one  quart  sulphuric  acid  to  one  gallon  water)  for 
two  or  three  days,  then  waihed  under  a  tap,  albumenised, 
(solution:  white  of  an  egg  to  about  twenty-four  ounces 
water),  and  set  on  edge  in  a  rack  to  dry.  When  dry  it  is 
marked  in  one  comer  with  india-ink.  to  show  which  side  is 
coated,  done  up  in  dosens,  wrapped  in  two  thicknesses  of 
paper,  and  securely  pasted  to  keep  free  from  dust,  then 
stored  awav  for  future  use. 

The  Bath  is  made  up  to  test,  forty-five  grains  of  silver  to 
the  ounce  of  water;  enough  collodion  added  to  coveV  the 
largest  plate  used  in  the  given  Quantity  of  solution,  iriid  all 
placed  in  the  sun  to  purify.     When  clear,  filter  and  qIm. 


CoUodUm, 

Aloohol 

£ther       ...         ... 

Iodide  of  ammonium 
Bromide  of  cadmium     ... 
Ciin-cotton  


10  ounces 
10    „ 
100  grains 
20 
about  100 


t» 


(I  nsually  keep  on  hand  one  or  two  kinds  of  8tand%id 
collodion,  to  use  in  case  mine  fails  to  work). 
Lenses,^!  usually  carry  (bar  pairs,  varying  from  two  and 
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a  half  to  ten  inches  fooal  length,  for  stereoeoopic  work,  and 
a  ten-inch  Morrison  for  sin^e  Tien  8,  eaoh  fastened  on  its 
■eparate  front,  fitted  to  my  camera,  and  all  contained  ia  a 
light  wooden  box  with  space  for  each.  This  box  I  carry  in 
my  hand  to  each  point  of  view,  and  select  lenses  to  sait  the 
•abject,  invariably  choosing  the  longest-fooossed  instrument 
that  can  be  used  in  the  prescribed  limits,  as  wide  angles  fill 
the  foreground  with  unimportant  objects,  and  dwarf  stately 
mountains  down  to  insignificant  lines. 

For  Landscapes  I  prefer  single  (achromatic)  lenses,  as  the 
•light  curvature  at  the  margin  is  ordinarily  of  no 
account,  and  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater 
•harpness  and  detail  obtained.  They  are  also  (when 
perfectly  clean)  free  from  a  trouble  which  sometimes  goes 
with  the  very  best  of  combination  lenses,  a  centralisation  of 


simply  to  the  camera,  carefully  selecting  points,  and  making 
all  exposures.  The  dark-box  is  in  charge  o^  Charles 
Oblenis,  who  has  been  with  me  several  years,  and  to  whose 
skill  and  careful  manipulation  is  due  no  small  share  of 
what  you  have  been  pleased  to  compliment  in  the  results 
obtained. 

Arrived  at  the  place  to  be  co/tred,  I  secure  the  services  of 
some  boy — sometimes  two— choosing  one  who  looks  as 
though  he  was  wide  awake,  and  with  an  extra  inducement 
for  quick  time,  set  him  to  running  with  plate-holders 
between  the  camera  and  dark-box.  You  who  have  climbed 
hills  or  <*  scooted  '*  across  fields  under  a  hot  sun,  to  make  a 
distant  exposure,  perhaps  to  find  your  tripod  upset  by  a 

Eassing  breeze,  ana  returned  with  the  plate  to  plunge  your 
ead  into  what,  in  your  then  condition  of  blood,  seemed  as 


light,  and  a  fusainess  at  the  edges  where  a  dark  object  is  i  hot  as  an  oven,  and  about  as  dark  to  your  contracted 
brought  against  a  strong  light.  Some  of  my  best  work  has  I  pupils,  and  in  the  end  spoil  the  negative  in  consequence 
been  produced  with  a  pair  of  object-glasses  taken  from  an  of  your  unstrung  nerves,  will  bless  and  appreciate  that  boy  ; 
ordinary  opera  glass  (three-inch  focus),  mounted  in  rigid  land  when  the  work  is  done,  and  you  look  at  that  boy, 
settings,  and  properly  diaphragmed  in  rront.  '  covered  with  dust,  and  perspiration,  and  glory  and  silver, 

For  Architectural  Work  something  better  is  needed,  and  l  you  cannot  refuse  him  good  pay  for  his  day^s  work,  and 
found  in  the  <* Morrison"  and  "Dallmeyer"  wide-anjle  , your  own  work  will  be  better,  too,  for  you  have  kept  a 
rectilinear  lenses,  which  take  in  an  angle  of  nearly  a  ( clear,  cool  head  at  your  work  all  the  time.  We  use  three  or 
hundred  degrees  ;  they  are  expensive,  but  invaUable  and  four  plateholders ;  they  often  passing  each  other  on  the  way 
perfect  in  their  way.  In  my  mind,  there  is  little  choice  to  or  from  the  camera,  and  where  long  exposures  are 
oetween  them  ;  and  an  outfit  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  pair  of  either  one  kind  or  the  other,  two  and  a-half  inch 
focus  for  confined  situations,  interiors,  or  mountain  gorges 
and  waterfalls,  such  as  I  have  often  found  among  the 
Adirondacks.  Of  course,  the  rule  requiring  as  long  a 
fooussed  instrument  as  possible  holds  good,  and  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  architectural  subjects  ;  but  this  smaller 
kind  of  lens  is  often  necessary  for  field  work  simply  t>ecause 
a  single  lens  cannot  be  found  of  sufiBoiently  wide  angle. 

For  Instantaneous  Work  a  pair  of  portrait  tubes,  thirds  or 
quarters,  are  best.  I  have  used  a  pair,  four-inch  focus, 
manufactured  for  the  trade  under  various  names,  but  called 
by  Benjamin  French  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  their  **  new  stereos- 
copic lenses,  imitation  Dallmeyer."  They  are  good  for 
groups,  heads,  &c. 

Tripod. — For  light  work  I  made  a  tripod  of  ash,  four  and 
a-half  feet  long,  turned  in  a  lathe,  one  ana  five^ightht  inches 
thick  at  its  largest,  and  tapering  gradually  from  centre  to 
bottom.  It  was  then  split  in  six  pieces  with  a  fine  saw. 
The  pieces,  when  smoothed  and  bound  in  pairs  about  half 
way  up,  formed  a  round  bundle,  which,  fitted  with  a  light 
top  of  the  ordinary  viewing  pattern,  is  nearly  as  firm  as  the 
clumsier  article,  and,  when  folded,  but  little  heavier  than  a 
large  cane. 

For  Travelling  by  rail,  I  have  two  small  trunks,  padded 
for  chemicals,  glass,  &c.      The  dark-box  we  can  carry  in 

one  hand,  or,  if  necessary  to  put  in  the  baggage  car,  I  find 

that  a  silver  half  or  quarter  dollar  laid  on  top  of  the  box 

is  a  much  better  protection  than  rubber  corners. 

For  going  about  the  country,  1  have  a  roomy  carriage, 

for  one  horse,  with  top  (the  carriage,  not  the  horse),  and 

rubber  blanket,  fittea  over  the  dasher,   coming  in  front 

nearly  up  to  a  level  with  the  eyes.    One,  also,  from  the 

•eat  extends  back  over  the  ample  body,  where  everything 

can  be  kept  dry  and  secure  even  in  the  severest  storms. 
The  Dark-box  is  secured  at  the  back  end.  resting  on  a  light 

iron  frame  or  boot  similar  to  those  on  tne  rear  of  stages. 

When   driving,   the   box  is  closed    and    carried   upright. 

When  work  is  to  be  done,  a  strap  is  loosened  ;  a  part  drops 

over  back  at  a  proper  height  to  be  worked  handily  from 

the  ground,  the  top  is  extended,  and  we  are  ready  for  work. 

The  same  box  can  be  taken  from  the  carriage  by  simply 

looMuing  a  nut.     It  has  solid  lees  (two  of  them  regulated 

by  set  screws,  as  I  do  not  like  the  tripod  arrangement  for 

the  dark-box—it's  tempting  providence  too  far),  and  straps 

for  the  shoulders,  by  which  it  can  be  easily  carried. 
Assistants, — ^I  do  not  attempt  to  work  alone  ;  have  found 

that  the  hours  of  suitable  weather  in  the  coarse  of  the  year 

were  too  few  to  wa^te;  an^  of  ooane,  all  work  dona  under 

oUmt  than  fatouxablo  ooBdutknui  Is  a  olatr  loM.    I  attend 


necessary,  one  is  often  prepared  and  ready  to  be  exposed 
immediately  the  oth*r  is  taken  away.  After  developing 
(one  ounce  protosulphate  of  iron,  pint  of  water,  and  acetic 
acid  to  make  it  flow  easily),  the  negative  is  flowed  with — 

Preservative^  composed  of  two  ounces  glycerine,  four 
ounces  acetic  acid,  and  ten  ounces  water,  and  placed  in  a 
negative  box  to  await  further  action.    This 

Negative  box  is  made  of  sheet  copper,  nine  inches  high, 
six  inches  one  way,  and  deep  enougn  the  other  to  allow  five 
by  eight  negatives  to  slide  easily  in  separate  grooves,  made 
of  strips  or  troughs  of  copper  soldered  fast,  and  affording 
space  for  thirty-two  negatives.  When  through  with  the 
day's  work,  or  sooner  it  necessary,  the  negatives  are  removed, 
washed,  fixed  (I  use  cyanide),  washed  again,  and  placed  in 
the  ordinary  wooden  negative  box.  I  place  a  strip  of  wood 
across  the  bottom  of  the  copper  box  to  lift  the  negative 
above  any  of  the  preservative  that  may  gather  there,  and 
guard  against  a  possible  stain.  The  cover  shuts  over  the 
upper  edge,  ana  is  lined  with  rubber  to  make  it  tight, 
fastened  with  a  hasp  and  wooden  pin.  In  this  manner  they 
may  be  kept  several  days  without  drying,  and  the  necessity 
of  carrying  water  is  entirely  done  away  with. 

Redevebper, — If  weak,  I  place  the  negative  (at  any  time 
after  it  is  dry,  and  in  daylight)  back  in  the  bath  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  redevelop  with  ordinary  iron  developer,  about 
one-half  the  usual  strength,  adding  a  little  more  acetic  acid 
if  it  crawls  when  poured  on. 

After  varnishing,  I  cut  my  stereo  negatives,  and  fasten 
on  other  glass  at  the  edges  with  gummed  paper,  placing 
the  right-hand  picture  on  the  left  side,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  transposing  the  prints  in  mounting. 

The  Names. — Secure  fine  writing  paper  (the  kind  known 
as  "  onion  skin  "  I  have  found  best),  have  the  names  printed 
with  the  best  of  black  ink,  and  all  the  type  will  bear  with- 
out filling  up  (and,  by  the  way,  the  type  should  be  new 
and  clean,  at  least  not  worn  round  the  edges) ;  let  this  get 
thoroughly  dry,  then  cut  out  dose  to  the  letter,  lay  on  the 
negative  face  down  where  it  is  designed  to  go,  and,  with  a 
small  brush,  apply  at  the  edge  some  kind  of  adhesive 
medium  which  will  flow  readily  under  the  paper,  make  it 
transparent,  and  at  the  same  time  not  disturb  the  surface  of 
the  negative  or  of  the  letter.  I  have  found  diamond  varnish 
the  best  thing  so  far.* 

The  negatives  I  keep  in  long  grooved  boxes,  set  up  one 
on  the  other  like  shelves.  Each  negative  is  numbered  from 
one  up,  and  has  its  corresponding  place  in  the  box.  I  have 
a  large  book  containing  the  views  arranged  in  numerioal 
order  (extremely  handy  to  select  from  and  in  making  out 
printing  lists),  and  large  cupboards  with  pigeon-holes 
anangad  in  the  Muae  way  to  oontain  the  finished  piotoies. 
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The  varDiflhing  must,  however,  be  undertaken  near  a  stove 
or  fire,  to  prevent  the  film  assuming  a  turbid,  opaque 
character. 

A  very  good  suggestion  as  to  the  varnishing  of  Licht- 
druck  pictures  has  emanated  from  M.  Martin,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society.  That 
gentleman  proposes  the  production  of  two  gelatine  print- 
ing blocks  from  every  negative,  and  applying  ink  to  one 
block  and  varnish  to  the  other.  Two  printings  are,  as  it 
were,  required,  a  sheet  of  paper  being  first  impressed  with 
an  image,  which  is  afterwards  varnished  in  the  second  press. 
This  method  of  operating  is  quicker  than  varnishing  each 
print  by  hand,  but  it  has,  moreover,  another  advantage : 
the  high  lights  of  the  picture  are  not  varnished  at  all. 
while  the  shadows  have  varnish  applied'  in  proportion  to 
their  intensity.  The  whites,  being  unvarnished,  have  no 
yellowish  tint,  and,  consequently,  appear  fresher  to  the  eye. 

By  adopting  this  method  of  varnishing,  it  would  be 
possible  to  employ  a  thick  turpentine  varrish,  which  would 
nave  the  effect  of  making  the  colour  adhere  more  firmly  to 
the  paper ;  at  the  same  time  the  margins  would  be  pre- 
served in  their  clean,  untouched  condition. 

As  regards  retouching,  it  is  recommended  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  upon  the  negative  itself.  If,  however,  any  writing 
is  required  upon  the  gelatine  block,  then  this  may  be  done 
with  a  pigment  to  which  a  solution  of  tannin  in  water  has 

madded.  Lines,  dots,  or  other  marks  made  upon  the 
gelatfUoLJ^lock  with  this  mixture  of  tannin  will  be  printed 
off  af terwar(fB>s^]£he  retouching  may  also  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  bichromateSryofamfe  solution. 

[In  another  article,  we  pfopose  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  manipulations  and  defects  incident  to  Lichtdruck. — 

Bd.  p.  N.] 

♦ 

BINOCULAR  VISION  EXPERIMENTS. 

BY  FRANCIS  E.   NIPHER. 

It  is  possible  that  the  phenomena  here  described  may 
have  been  observed  before,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  had 
any  record  of  them. 

1.  Fold  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  into  a  tube  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Look  through  the  tube  at  some  distant 
object  with  one  eye,  and  toward  the  open  hand  with  the 
other  eye,  the  edge  of  che  hand  being  in  contact  with  the 
tube.  The  dissimilar  objects  producing  unlike  images 
upon  the  retinae,  the  sensations  blend,  and  a  hole  will 
appear  to  be  cut  through  the  palm  of  the  hand,  through 
wnioh  tho  tube  passes.  That  part  of  the  tube  between  the 
eve  and  hand  will  appear  to  be  transparent,  as  though 
the  hand  was  seen  through  it.  This  experiment  is  very 
old,  but  seems  not  to  have  found  its  way  into  scientific 
literature. 

2.  Replace  the  hand  by  a  sheet  of  unruled  paper,  upon 
which  a  drop  of  ink  has  been  placed.  By  proper  manage- 
ment,  the  ink  blot  may  be  made  to  appear  within  the 
tube,  by  so  placing  the  paper  that  the  hole,  which  is 
apparently  cut  through  it,  coincides  with  the  blot.  Ordi- 
narily the  blot  will  then  appear  opaque,  the  paper  imme- 
diately around  it,  and  apparently  within  the  tube,  being 
invisible.  The  blot  appears,  as  it  were,  suspended  in 
space.  By  concentrating  the  attention  strongly  on  objects 
seen  through  the  tube,  especially  if  they  are  strongly 
illuminated,  the  blot  becomes  more  hazy,  transparent, 
and  may  even  be  made  to  disappear  altogether.  The 
mental  effort  necessary  to  do  this  cannot  be  maintained 
more  than  a  few  seconds,  and  tho  spot  will  re-appear.  If 
the  effort  to  cause  the  spot  to  thus  disappear  be  kept  up, 
the  attention  being  stramed  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  blot 
will  disappear  and  re-appear  at  regular  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds,  tne  absolute  time  depending  upon  the  illumina- 
tion. It  seems  as  though  the  organs  exerted  become 
fatigued,  and,  reUxing  for  a  few  moments,  refreshment 
sets  in,  which  again  renders  possible  the  exertion  necessary 
in  causing  the  blot  to  disappear.  It  is  possible  that 
these  experiments  may  be  so  made  as  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  conditions  neeessary  in  fixing  the  attention. 


Interesting  experiments  may  also  be  made  by  substituting 
a  fragment  of  a  plane  mirror  for  the  sheet  of  paper. 
Looking  through  a  rather  large  tube  at  a  distant  object 
with  the  right  eye,  the  reflected  image  of  the  left  eye  will 
appear  staring  up  the  tube,  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
head  being  invisible. 

3.  Substituting  for  the  inlx  Mot  a  small  hole  cut  through 
the  paper,  the  small  hole  can  also  be  made  to  appear 
within  the  tube,  distinguis  liug  itsolf  by  its  different  illu- 
mination, the  surrounding  paper  being  invisible,  unless 
attention  be  directed  too  strongly  to  the  paper  in  which 
the  hole  is  cut.  The  relative  illumination  of  the  small 
hole,  and  the  space  im  nediately  around  it,  depends  upon 
the  relative  illumination  of  objects  upon  which  the  tube  is 
directed,  and  that  of  the  sheet  of  paper  exposed  to  the 
other  eye. 

4.  Keeping  the  same  arrangement,  place  at  a  distance  of 
one  foot  irom  the  end  of  the  tube  a  sheet  of  paper,  so  that 
objects  beyond  it  are  still  visible  ;  arrange  matters  so  that 
it  IS  visible  to  the  eye  looking  through  the  tube,  but  not 
to  the  other  directed  at  the  small  hole  in  the  paper  sheet. 
This  second  sheet  will  now  appear  to  be  traversed  by  a 
hole  the  same  in  size  as  that  cut  through  sheet  No.  1. 

Cutting  a  small  hole  in  sheet  No.  2,  matters  are  easily 
arranged  so  that  it  appears  within  the  hole  which  was 
before  seen  within  the  tube.  These  experiments  may  be 
utilized  in  showing  the  simultaneous  accommodation  of 
the  two  eyes. 

5.  Tubes  of  this  kind,  blackened  on  the  inside,  are  very 
convenient  in  studying  colour  sensations.  Using  two  such 
tubes,  look  through  one  with  the  right  eye  (say)  at  red, 
through  the  other  with  the  left  eye  at  green  paper,  illu- 
minated by  the  direct  solar  ray.  The  colour  sensations 
fade  with  marvellous  quickness.  Transferring  both  eyes 
to  either  colour  (say  red),  the  eye,  fatigued  by  green,  sees 
the  red  greatly  intensified,  the  effect  being  rendered  the 
more  striking  by  the  simultaneous  impressions  received  by 
the  two  eyes.  Experiments  in  the  combination  of  colour 
sensations  will  readily  suggest  themselves. — American 
Journal  of  Science. 


LANDSCAPE    AND     ARCfilTECTURAL     PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

BT   B.    B.   BTODDABD.* 

I  HAVB  often  felt  that  *'  instructions  for  beginners  "  were  of 
a  nature  only  to  be  understood  after  the  point  was  reached 
where  beginners  conld  do  without  the  instructions,  and  if 
it  displays  a  lack  of  scientific  accomplishments  to  make  the 
acknowledgment,  I  must  still  sav  that  I  write  my  formulas 
in  the  commonest  kind  of  English,  and  aim  to  simplify  the 
work  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity. 

The  Okus  is  cut  the  required  size,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  pickle  (one  quart  sulphuric  acid  to  one  gallon  water)  for 
two  or  three  days,  then  washed  under  a  tap,  albumenised, 
(solution:  white  of  an  egg  to  about  twenty-four  ounces 
water),  and  set  on  edge  in  a  rack  to  dry.  When  dry  it  is 
marked  in  one  comer  with  india-ink.  to  show  which  side  is 
coated,  done  up  in  dozens,  wrapped  in  two  thicknesses  of 
paper,  and  securely  pasted  to  keep  free  from  dust,  then 
stored  awav  for  future  use. 

The  Bam  is  made  up  to  test,  forty-five  grains  of  siWer  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  enough  collodion  added  to  cover  the 
largest  plate  used  in  the  given  quantity  of  solution,  and  all 
placed  in  the  sun  to  purify.     When  clear,  filter  and  use. 

CoUodion. 
Aloohol   ...        ...        ...        •••      10  ounces 

xlitber       •••         ...         •••         ...       10    ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium     100  grains 

Bromide  of  oadmium     20    „ 

Ciin-cottoQ         about  100    „ 

(I  nsually  keep  on  hand  one  or  two  kinds  of  standard 
collodion,  to  use  in  case  mine  fails  to  work). 
Lenses,^^!  nsaally  oarrj  (bar  ptiis,  varying  from  two  and 
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a  half  to  ten  i aches  fooal  length,  for  stereoeoopic  work,  and 
a  ten-inch  Morrison  for  single  vievs,  each  fastened  on  its 
■eparate  front,  fitted  to  my  camera,  and  all  contained  in  a 
light  wooden  box  with  space  for  each.  This  box  I  carry  in 
my  hand  to  each  point  of  view,  and  select  lenses  to  suit  the 
•ubject,  invariably  choosing  the  longest-focossed  instrument 
that  can  be  used  in  the  prescribed  limits,  as  wide  angles  fill 
the  foreground  with  unimportant  objects,  and  dwarf  stately 
mountains  down  to  insignificant  lines. 

For  Landscapes  I  prefer  single  (achromatic)  lenses,  as  the 
slight  curvature  at  the  margin  is  ordinarily  of  no 
account,  and  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater 
•harpness  and  detail  obtained.  They  are  also  (when 
perfectly  dean)  free  from  a  trouble  which  sometimes  goes 
with  the  very  best  of  combination  lenses,  a  centralisation  of 


simply  to  the  camera,  carefully  selecting  points,  and  making 
all  exposures.  The  dark-box  is  in  charge  o'  Charles 
Oblenis,  who  has  been  with  me  several  years,  and  to  whose 
skill  and  careful  manipulation  is  due  no  small  share  of 
what  you  have  been  pleased  to  compliment  in  the  results 
obtained. 

Arrived  at  the  place  to  be  co/)red,  I  secure  the  services  of 
some  boy — sometimes  two — choosing  one  who  looks  as 
though  he  was  wide  awake,  and  with  an  extra  inducement 
for  quick  time,  set  him  to  running  with  plate-holders 
between  the  camera  and  dark-box.  You  who  have  climbed 
hills  or  **  scooted  '*  across  fields  under  a  hot  sun,  to  make  a 
distant  exposure,  perhaps  to  find  your  tripod  upset  by  a 

Eassing  breeze,  ana  returned  with  the  plate  to  plunge  your 
ead  into  what,  in  your  then  condition  of  blood,  seemed  as 


light,  and  a  fuaziness  at  the  edges  where  a  dark  object  is  i  hot  as  an  oven,  and  about  as  dark  to  your  contracted 
brought  against  a  strong  light.  Some  of  my  best  work  has  I  pupils,  and  in  the  end  spoil  the  negative  in  consequence 
been  produced  with  a  pair  of  object-glasses  taken  from  an  of  your  unstrung  nerves,  will  bless  and  appreciate  that  boy  ; 
ordinary  opera  glass  (three-inch  focus),  mounted  in  rigid  land  when  the  work  is  done,  and  you  look  at  that  boy, 
settings,  and  properly  diaphragmed  in  rront.  '  covered  with  dust,  and  perspiration,  and  glory  and  silver, 

For  Arehitectural  Work  something  better  is  needed,  and  I  you  cannot  refuse  him  good  pay  for  his  day*s  work,  and 
found  in  the  <*  Morrison "  and  **  Dallmeyer "  wide-an jle  your  own  work  will  be  better,  too,  for  you  have  kept  a 
rectilinear  lenses,  which  take  in  an  angle  of  nearly  a  I  clear,  cool  head  at  your  work  all  the  time.  We  use  three  or 
hundred  degrees  ;   they  are  expensive,  but  invaluable  and   four  plateholders ;  they  often  passing  each  other  on  the  way 


perfect  in  their  way.  In  my  mind,  there  is  little  choice 
between  them  ;  and  an  outfit  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  pair  of  either  one  kind  or  the  other,  two  and  a-half  inch 
focus  for  confined  situations,  interiors,  or  mountain  gorges 
and  waterfalls,  such  as  I  have  often  found  among  the 
Adirondacks.  Of  course,  the  rule  requiring  as  long  a 
fooassed  instrument  as  possible  holds  good,  and  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  architectural  subjects  ;  but  this  smaller 
kind  of  lens  is  often  necessary  for  field  work  simply  because 
a  single  lens  cannot  be  found  of  sufficiently  wide  angle. 

For  Instantaneous  Work  a  pair  of  portrait  tubes,  thirds  or 
quarters,  are  best.  I  have  used  a  pair,  four-inch  focus, 
manufactured  for  the  trade  under  various  names,  but  called 
by  Benjamin  French  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  their  '*  new  stereos- 
copic lenses,  imitation  Dallmeyer."  They  are  good  for 
groups,  heads,  &c. 

Tripod, — For  light  work  I  made  a  trinod  of  ash,  four  and 
a-half  feet  long,  turned  in  a  lathe,  one  ana  five^ightht  inches 
thick  at  its  largest,  and  tapering  gradually  from  centre  to 
bottom.  It  was  then  split  in  six  pieces  with  a  fine  saw. 
The  pieces,  when  smoothed  and  bound  in  pairs  about  half 
way  up,  formed  a  round  bundle,  which,  fitted  with  a  light 
top  of  the  ordinary  viewing  pattern,  is  nearly  as  firm  as  the 
clumsier  article,  and,  when  folded,  but  little  heavier  than  a 
large  cane. 

For  Travelling  by  rail,  I  have  two  small  trunks,  padded 
for  chemicals,  glass,  &c  The  dark-box  we  can  carry  in 
one  hand,  or,  if  necessary  to  put  in  the  baggage  car,  I  find 
that  a  silver  half  or  quarter  dollar  laid  on  top  of  the  box 
is  a  much  better  protection  than  rubber  corners. 

For  going  about  the  country,  1  have  a  roomy  carriage, 
for  one  horse,  with  top  (the  carriage,  not  the  horse),  and 
rubber  blanket,  fittea  over  the  dasher,  coming  in  front 
nearly  up  to  a  level  with  the  eyes.  One,  also,  from  the 
seat  extends  back  over  the  ample  body,  where  everything 
can  be  kept  dry  and  secure  even  in  the  severest  storms. 

The  Dark-box  is  secured  at  the  back  end.  resting  on  a  light 
iron  frame  or  boot  similar  to  those  on  tne  rear  of  stages. 
When  driving,  the  box  is  closed  and  carried  upright. 
When  work  is  to  be  done,  a  strap  is  loosened  ;  a  part  drops 
over  back  at  a  proper  height  to  be  worked  handily  from 
the  ground,  the  top  is  extended,  and  we  are  ready  for  work. 
The  same  box  can  be  taken  from  the  carriage  by  simply 
loosening  a  nut.  It  has  solid  less  (two  of  them  regulated 
by  set  screws,  as  I  do  not  like  the  tripod  arrangement  for 
the  dark-box-*it*s  tempting  providence  too  far),  and  straps 
for  the  shoulders,  by  which  it  can  be  easily  carried. 

Assistants, — I  do  not  attempt  to  work  alone  ;  have  found 
that  the  hours  of  suitable  weather  in  the  oourse  of  the  year 
were  too  few  to  waite ;  an^  of  ooane,  all  work  dona  ander 
oUmt  thaa  fatouxable  ooamtioiif  is  a  okar  Ion.    I  attend 


to  or  from  the  camera,  and  where  long  exposures  are 
necessary,  one  is  often  prepared  and  ready  to  be  exposed 
immediately  the  oth*r  is  taken  away.  After  developing 
(one  ounce  protosulphate  of  iron,  pint  of  water,  and  acetic 
acid  to  make  it  flow  easily),  the  negative  is  flowed  with — 

Preservative,  composed  of  two  ounces  glycerine,  four 
ounces  acetic  acid,  and  ten  ounces  water,  and  placed  in  a 
negative  box  to  await  further  action.    This 

Negative  box  is  made  of  sheet  copper,  nine  inches  high, 
six  inches  one  way,  and  deep  enougn  the  other  to  allow  five 
by  eight  negatives  to  slide  easily  in  separate  grooves,  made 
of  strips  or  troughs  of  copper  soldered  fast,  and  affording 
space  for  thirty-two  negatives.  When  through  with  the 
day's  work,  or  sooner  it  necessary,  the  negatives  are  removed, 
washed,  fixed  (I  use  cyanide),  washed  again,  and  placed  in 
the  ordinary  wooden  negative  box.  I  place  a  strip  of  wood 
across  the  bottom  of  the  copper  box  to  lift  the  negative 
above  any  of  the  preservative  that  may  gather  there,  and 
guard  against  a  possible  stain.  The  cover  shuts  over  the 
upper  edge,  ana  is  lined  with  rubber  to  make  it  tight, 
fastened  with  a  hasp  and  wooden  pin.  In  this  manner  they 
may  be  kept  several  days  without  drying,  and  the  necessity 
of  carrying  water  is  entirely  done  away  with. 

Redeveloper. — If  weak,  I  place  the  negative  (at  any  time 
after  it  is  dry,  and  in  daylight)  back  in  the  bath  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  redevelop  with  ordinary  iron  developer,  about 
one-half  the  usual  strength,  adding  a  little  more  acetic  acid 
if  it  crawls  when  poured  on. 

After  varnishing,  I  cut  my  stereo  negatives,  and  fasten 
on  other  glass  at  the  edges  with  gummed  paper,  placing 
the  right-hand  picture  on  the  left  side,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  transposing  the  prints  in  mounting. 

The  Names, — Secure  fine  writing  paper  (the  kind  known 
as  ''onion  skin  **  I  have  found  best),  have  the  names  printed 
with  the  best  of  black  ink,  and  all  the  type  will  bear  with- 
out filling  up  (and,  by  the  way,  the  type  should  be  new 
and  clean,  at  least  not  worn  round  the  edges) ;  let  this  get 
thoroughly  dry,  then  cut  out  dose  to  the  letter,  lay  on  the 
negative  face  down  where  it  is  designed  to  go,  and,  with  a 
small  brush,  apply  at  the  edge  some  kind  of  adhesive 
medium  which  will  flow  readily  under  the  paper,  make  it 
transparent,  and  at  the  same  time  not  disturb  the  surface  of 
the  negative  or  of  the  letter.  I  have  found  diamond  varnish 
the  best  thing  so  far.- 

The  negatives  I  keep  in  long  grooved  boxes,  set  up  one 
on  the  other  like  shelves.  Each  negative  is  numbered  from 
one  up,  and  has  its  corresponding  place  in  the  box.  I  have 
a  large  book  containing  the  views  arranged  in  numerical 
order  (extremely  handy  to  select  from  and  in  making  out 
printing  lists),  and  large  cupboards  with  pigeon-holei 
arzangad  in  the  lame  way  to  oontain  the  finiaheid  piotom. 
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INSTANTANEUUS  PHOIOOttAPHV. 

A  sfiiilES  of  articles  have  receotljr  appeared  in  the  BuUetiH 
lie  ill  i^kU  F^'incaise,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Sahler,  on  the 
above  aubject.  M,  aanlBr  iftcam  tn  have  made  a  profound 
Btud;,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  of  the  subject  he 
has  taken  up,  and  we  now  place  before  our  readers,  bj 
vajofBummary,  the  formula  recommended  by  thatgentle- 
man  to  Becure  pictureB  with  rapid  expoaurea. 

Aretleratiag  Lujiiul.—lnUi  a  bottle  capubie  of  holdiug 
oae-tentb  of  a  litre  are  put  siitj  cub.  cents,  of  alcobot 
Rod  one  gramme  of  iodide  of  cadmium  ;  then  drop  by  drop 
is  added  Bulbcient  ammouiu  uutil  the  last  drop  brings 
about  the  slightest  turbidity.  The  clear  liquid  is  poured 
off,  eight  cub.  cents,  of  rectified  alcohol  are  added,  together 
vith  five  dropB  of  a  saturated  BOlution  of  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  the  liquid  ia  then  stirred,  while  drop  by  drop  ao 
much  glacial  acetic  acid  is  put  iu  to  render  the  liquid  clear 
Hgain,  only  leaving  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  amall 
precipitate  of  hydrate  of  cadmium. 

Collodion, — Five  grammes  of  collodun  pyroxyline  are 
weighed;  this  is  put  into  a  wide-mouth  bottle  aiid  well 
corked,  where  it  remaios  a  mouth.  The  pyroijlina  then 
begips  to  decompose  and  givea  off  acid  vapours,  and  as 
Boon  as  these  are  appareot  by  the  smell,  the  product  may 
be  employed. 

A  litre  bottle  is  taken,  and  into  it  are  poured  three 
hundred  cub.  cents,  of  alcohol ;  in  thia  are  dissolved  nine 
grammes  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  then  the  five  grammes 
of  decompoaed  pyroiyline,  together  with  another  five  of 
Undecompoaed  cotton,  are  added.  Stirring  the  while,  there 
is  added  by  decfrees  ether  (of  62")  enough  to  dissolve  the 
pvroiyline.  Finally,  the  bottle  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether. 

The  collodion  is  tested  by  pouring  Borne  of  it  upon  a 
gloaa  plate.  If  the  Sim  is  not  stout  enough,  a  little  pyroxy- 
Ene  is  added  ;  if  it  ia  ropy,  more  alcohol  should  be  added. 
Then,  in  the  open  air  (to  prevent  one  breathing  the  iniu- 
riouB  fumea),  thirty  drops  of  bromine  aro  permitted  to  fall 
into  the  bottJe. 

The  decomposition  products  of  the  pyroxyline  oxidize 
the  alcohol  and  change  it  into  aldehyde ;  the  iodine  dis- 
placed by  the  bromine  combines  with  the  nitrogenous 
oxides,  when  a  similar  noise  will  be  beard  to  that  made  by 
%  hot  iron  being  thrust  into  water.  lodate  of  chromium 
ia  formed,  which  subsequently  combines  with  ammonia. 

The  accelerating  liquid  is  shaken  up,  allowed  to  remain 
for  five  minutes,  so  that  any  coarse  particles  may  siuk  to 
the  bottom,  aud  then  three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  is  poured  into  the  collodion.  If  tho  latter  becomes 
turbid,  it  is  filtered,  and  then  two  drops  of  ammonia  ate 
added. 


If  tho  collodion  does  not  become  colourless  within  ten 
days,  then  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonia  are  added.  lb 
does  not  matter  if  it  is  a  little  turbid.  It  is  put  into  long 
narrow  bottles  and  permitted  to  atand  until  it  is  clear.  It 
should  bo  of  a  light  yellow  colour  ;  it  colourless,  it  is  tiated 
before  use  every  time  wilh  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of 
iodine.     It  will  keep  goorl      very  long  time. 

If  the  pyroxyline  has  \i  en  too  much  decompoBcd,  the 
collodion  will  not  adhir;  to  the  glass;  a  little  ordinary 
iodized  collodion  is  tbeti  added  to  it.  \Vhen  the  collodion 
grows  very  old  its  sciiaitiveneBB  may  be  materially  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  the  under- 
mentioned reducing  Ituid,  In  fifty  grammes  of  alcohol  are 
poured  six  drops  of  iddebyde  and  three  drops  of  ammonia. 
This  Bolutiou  must  remain  some  days  beCote  it  ia  used. 
Still  more  sensitive  becomes  the  collodion  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  drops  of  an  extra  accelerating  fluid,  com- 
posed na  follows : — Into  6fty  grammes  ot  alcohol  are  put 
eight  drops  ot  aldehyde  and  three  decigrammea  of  cauatic 
potaah  ;  after  standing  a  fortnight  tho  fluid  becumeii  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  ready  for  uee.  The  collodion  ia 
allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours,  and  before  use  the 
upper  portion  is  poured  off. 

The  so-called  nlann  pyroxyline  does  not  yield  any  acid 
fumes  on  keeping.  When  this  is  mixed,  there  should  bo 
added,  before  the  iodide  of  cadmium  ia  employed,  eight 
drops  of  the  extra- accelerating  fluid  to  the  alcohol,  nnd  no 
ammonia  afterwards. 

Dry  CaUixiion. — The  collodion  above  described  requires 
no  covering  or  preservative.  Its  sensitiveness  ia  improved 
by  a  solution  of  fifteen  centigrammes  of  reain  for  every 
hundred  cub.  centimetres  of  ooUodion,  TUe  maxitnum 
sensitiveness  ot  thia  collodion  is,  however,  reached  by  em- 
ploying with  it  a  solution  ot  tannin. 

The  developer,  and  mode  of  treating  tho  negative,  will 
be  given  hi.'reafter. 


INCONGBUOUS   COMBINATION    IN    PHOTO- 
GRAPiiS. 

r  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Aaaocia- 
tion  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  B,  Greene,  criiisi»ing 
the  art  | qualities  of  a  photograph  illustrating  an 
American  journal.  After  severely  condemning  it  as  the 
poorest  picture  he  ever  saw,  aad  expresaiug  a  conviction 
that  such  illustrations  did  more  harm  than  good,  he  went 
on  to  remark; — 

"Almost  any  subject  will  make  a  good  picture  if 
properly  handled,  but  always  choose  the  best  when  they 
are  to  be  found.  One  ot  the  worst  errors  photographers 
have  made  during  the  few  years  past  is  the  use  of  too 
many  accessories  and  scenery  backgrounds.       I   have  yet 

see  the  first  photograph  where  the  drawing  and  lighting 

the  scenery  background  agrees  with  the  figure  or  sub- 
ject of  the  picture.  The  same  fault  is  plainly  to  be  fieen 
in  all  landscape  views,  where  the  sky  bus  been  printed  in 
wilh  another  negative.  If  our  journals  would  give  a  good, 
honest  criticism,  pointiug  out  the  faults  as  well  as  tho 
good  qualities  in  the  piotures  they   use  for  illustration, 

Ehotographers  would  be  benefited.  A  poor  photograph, 
oneaily  criticised,  is  miany  times  quite   as  inslructive  as 

"  In  closing  this  paper,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
.  criticism  ot  Ruskin,  on  one  of  Claude's  paintings,  and 
which  I  thick  can  be  profitably  considered  while  studying 
illustration  :  '  The  False  Idea  ot  Landscape— I'he 
Mill,  by  Claude.'  The  foreground  is  a  piece  of  very  lovely 
and  perfeot  forest  scenery,  with  a  dance  of  poa^aiits  by  a 
brookside  ;  quite  enough  subject  to  form,  in  thu  hands  of 
a  master,  an  imuressive  and  complete  picture.  Un  the 
other  side  uf  the  brook,  however,  we  have  a  piece  of 
pastoral  life :  a  man,  with  some  ewea  and  goats,  tumbling 
bead  foremost  into  the  water,  owing  to  some  sudden 
paralyde  affection  of  all  their  legs.     Even  thia  gronp  is 
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one  too  11UU17 ;  tli«  ahephnd  bu  no  btuioMi  to  drire  hit 
flock  so  near  the  dancen,  ud  the  dancen  wilt  certainlj 
frighten  the  cattle.     But  when  we  look  farther  into  the 

Ciotare,  onr  feelings  receive  a  audden  and  Tiolent  shock 
y  the  uneipe«ted  appearaace,  amidst  things  pastoral  and 
muBical,  of  the  military :  a  number  of  ^mao  soldiers 
riding  iit  on  ho bbj- horses,  with  a  leader  on  foot,  appa- 
reotlj  encouraging  them  to  make  an  immediate  ami 
decisive  charge  on  the  moncian.  Beyond  the  soldiers  ii 
a  circular  temple,  in  exceedingtf  bad  reptur,  and  close 
beside  it,  built  against  its  verj  walle,  a  neat  water-mill, 
in  full  work.  Bj  the  mill  flows  a  large  river,  with  a  weii 
across  it.  The  weir  has  not  been  made  for  the  mill  (foi 
.  that  receives  its  wat«r  from  the  bills  bj  a  trough  carried 
over  the  temple)  ;  but  it  ie  particolarlj  ugly  and  mono- 
toQOue  in  its  line  of  fall,  and  the  water  below  forms  i 
dead-looking  pood,  on  which  some  people  ;ire  fishing  ir 

Eints.  The  banks  of  this  river  resemble  in  contour  the 
ter  geological  formatioo  around  London,  ooustitated 
chiefly  of  broken  pots  and  oyster  shells.  At  an  inoon- 
venient  distance  from  the  water  side  stands  a  city,  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  round  towers  and  a  pyramid 
Beyond  the  city  is  a  handaome  bridge,  part  of  the  cam- 
pagne  with  fragments  of  aqueducta  ;  beyond  the  cam- 
pagne,  the  chain  of  the  Alps  1  on  the  left,  the  cascades  of 
Tivoli. 

"This  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  example  of  what  ia  commonly 
called  an  '  ideal '  landscape — i.e.,  a  gronp  of  the  artiet's 
studies  from  natnre,  individually  spoiled,  selected  with 
such  oppoaitioa  of  character  as  May  inaoie  their  neatra~ 
lizing  eanh  other's  effect,  and  united  with  sufficient 
nnnataralnesa  and  violence  of  association  to  insure  their 
producing  a  general  seasation  of  the  impoasible.  Let  ua 
analyse  the  separate  iubject  a  little  in  tnia  ideal  work  of 
Claude's. 

"  First,  we  will  reduce  the  multitudinous  precipices  of 
the  Appenninea  to  four  sugar-loavee.  Secondly,  we  will 
remove  the  Alban  Mount,  and  put  a  large  dust  heap  in 
its  stead.  Next,  we  will  knock  down  the  greater  part  of 
the  aqueducta,  and  leave  only  an  arch  or  two,  that  their 
influity  of  length  may  no  longer  be  painful  from  ita 
monotony.  For  the  purple  mist  and  decliniuj  sun  we 
will  substitute  a  bright  blue  sky,  with  round  white  clouds. 
Finally,  we  will  get  rid  of  the  uupleaaant  ruin  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  we  will  plant  some  handsome  trees  therein ;  we 
will  send  for  some  fiddlers,  and  get  up  a  danceandapiooio 


species  of  improvement  is  made  on  the  material  whieh 
Claude  had  ready  to  his  hand.  The  dnaoending  elopes  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  toward  the  pyraniid  of  Cains  Cestius, 
supply  not  only  lines  of  the  most  exquisite  variety  and 
beauty,  but  matter  for  contcmplatiou  and  rsflectioo  in 
every  fragment  of  their  buildings.  This  passage  has  been 
idealiied  by  Claude  into  a  set  of  similar  round  towers, 
respectiog  which  no  idea  can  be  formed  but  that  they  are 
uninhabitAble,  and  to  which  no  int«reat  cau  be  attached 
beyond  the  difficulty  of  conjecturing  what  they  could  have 
been  bnilt  for. 

"The  ruins  oF  the  temple  are  uoimpreaaiveby  the  juxta- 
position of  the  water-mill,  inexplicable  by  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  Roman  soldiers.  The  glide  of  the  muddy  stream 
of  the  melancholy  Tiber  and  Auio  through  the  campagne 
is  imprearive  in  itself,  but  altogether  cesses  to  oa  so 
when  we  disturb  their  stillDeaiof  motion  by  a  weir,  adorn 
tbeir  neglected  flow  with  a  handsome  bridge,  and  ooTer 
their  solitary  surface  with  punts,  nets  and  fishermen." 


a. — Voifftlander  Medak. 

1.  A  gold  medal  worth  140  ducats  for  a  method  of  in- 
creasing the  sensitiveness  of  wet  pistes. 

2.  A  gold  medal  worth  140  ducata  for  a  certain  and  rapid 
dry  process  of  superior  excellence. 

3.  A  gold  medal  of  40  ducata  {or  ■  thorough  research 
ioto  the  aspbaltea. 

4.  A  silver  medal  for  a  colleetdon  of  natural  hiatorj 
studies. 

5.  A  silver  medal  Cor  a  colleoUon  of  inatantaneons  pic- 

6.  A  silver  medal  for  a  oolleotion  of  lantern  tranapa- 
rencies,  for  illustrating  sdenoe,  ait,  or  technical  matter*. 

7.  Medals  in  gold  (of  a  value  from  40  to  100  ducata), 
silver,  and  bronze,  for  scieotiGc  research,  inventions,  or 
improvemeota,  which  are  oommnnioated  to  the  Society  or 
to  lU  organ. 

b. — Soeiety'i  MtdaU. 

1.  Gold  medal  of  140  ducats  for  the  produotion  of  typo 
blocks  having  half-tones. 

2,  A  gold  medal  of  140  ducata  for  a  oritieal  itody  of  Vbit 
reactions  of  chrome  acids  and  their  salts  upon  albumenatet, 
albumeuoids,  carbon  hydrales,  and  resina,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  different  hellographic  proccMOt. 

3.  A  silver  medal  for  gtnrt  pictures. 

4,  A  silver  medal  for  carbon  prints  produced  in  Anitvo- 
tiaugary. 

6.  A  ulrer  medal  for  a  collection  of  monuments, 

G.  A  silver  medal  for  a  collection  of  ethnologioal  studiM. 

7.  A  silver  medal  for  a  collection  of  authropolcgioal 
studies. 

Competitors  must  qualify  by  becoming  members  of  the 
Society.  Further  partiunlua  may  be  obtained  by  addreM- 
ing  the  President,  l>r.  Uomig,  Vienna  III,  HanptstnaM  9. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESS  OP  TO-DAY. 

BT  W.  E.  BATHO.* 

Afteh  the  paper  which  forms  the  support  of  the  tinuo  ia 
washed  off,  the  gradual  appearance  of  tne  hitherto  obsourod 


The  Vienna  Photographic  Society  offers  the  following 
pttHfl  for  the  Bolution  of  nriova  probloma  ooanwted  with 
pkotogn^r: — 


^,  ^ all  the  charm  peculiar  to  the  development 

cf  a  wet  plate.  In  the  case  of  under-eiposure,  little  or 
Qothiug  can  be  done ;  it  ia  better  to  start  agaiu.  Should 
(he  print  prove  over-eipoeed,  the  use  of  water  at  a  higher 
temperature  will  reduce  the  print ;  but  a  better  and  safer 
way  will  be  to  keep  the  water  at  one  steady  temperatnre, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  This,  in  my  experienoe, 
the  print  in  a  more  uniform  manner  than  hot 
long  soaking — that  is,  the  more  delicate  shades 
do  not  go  so  soon  as  with  other  treatment.  Yet  the 
method  tor  reducing  a  carbon  print  with  such  uniformity 
iLS  to  give  a  result  similar  to  that  resulting  from  correct 
uipoHure  has  yet  to  be  published.  Ths  developed  picture 
is  washed  wiui  cold  water,  the  fixing  with  a  solution  of 
alum  followB  this,  again  waahed,  then  dried  spontaneously. 
Any  spotting  required  is  done  when  all  ia  ready  for  the 
transfer.  In  this  operation  a  little  thonght  will  <iapply 
the  information  necessary  to  overcome  all  diffionltiea.  The 
picture  being  formed  of  various  thickuessea  of  gelatine, 
flhown  by  the  dark  parts  being  iu  relief,  there  is  a 
'danger  of  the  transfer  paper  not  being  pressed  into  all 
the  hollows,  to  bridge  over,  as  it  were,  from  point  to 
point,  and  bo  cause  a  defective  print,  shown  by  white 
lines  running  dose  to  the  outlines  of  a  da^ 
or  elevated  portion.  The  transfer  paper  should  be  made 
quite  slimy,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  mould  it  to  the 
picture,  and  eusure  absolute  contact.  Sometimes  a  transfer 
paper  either  has  not  sufficient  gelatine  thereon,  or  has  be- 
come exceedingly  hard  by  long  keeping,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
^t  into  the  required  state.  In  thia  oaae  dipping  the  paper 
into  a  solution  of  gelatine  at  the  time  of  using  proves  % 
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rvmedy;  Buffioient  adheres  to  the  paper  to  fill  up  the 
hollows  of  the  print,  and  so  brings  the  print  and  paper  into 
oontact 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
transfer  paper  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of 
a  right  material  upon  which  to  spread  the  gelatine,  for  the 
ffrain  of  the  tranuer  paper  sometimes  shows  unpleasantly 
in  the  whites,  tihoula  even  a  higher  price  have  to  be  paid, 
the  use  of  a  fine  paper  is  advisable.  Another  wa^  of 
arriTing  at  the  same  end  is  to  load  the  gelatine  with  a 
white  pigment  to  hide  the  grain  of  the  paper.  I  have 
diosen  sulphate  of  barium,  which  was  produced  in  the 
warm  solution  of  gelatine  already  containing  a  soluble 
baryta  salt,  by  the  addition  of  a  soluble  sulphate  ;  this 
me&od  enabled  me  to  use  what  would  otherwise  hare  been 
a  m>w  altogether  too  rough  for  fine  work. 

Tne  transfer  paper  having  been  applied,  it  is  allowed  to 
become  surface  dry,  when  it  is  well  starched.  The  mount, 
previously  damped  between  blotting  boards,  is  also  starched 
and  pressed  into  contact  with  the  paper.  This  is  then 
placed  under  pressure  for  some  time,  and  allowed  to  dry, 
wlien  the  print  will  come  off ;  it  can  then  be  trimmed  as  the 
fancT  dictates. 

I  have  said  the  mounted  print  is  left  under  pressure 
for  some  time— this  may  mean  a  few  minutes  or  a  few 
days.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  print  dried  rapidly 
has  not  so  fine  a  sorface  as  one  dried  slowly,  and  the  length 
of  time  the  print  is  under  pressure  prolongs  the  time  of 
drying,  owing  to  the  neeessiuily  slow  evaporation. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pigment  print- 
ing the  most  violent  carbophile  will  admit.  To  calmly  meet 
them  is  the  surest  way  to  success ;  to  ignore  their  existence 
is  not  an  evidence  of  sanity.  That  it  has  difficulties  ought 
not  to  be  a  source  of  regret,  for  when  the  public  are  edu- 
cated to  prefer  the  permanent  to  the  fleeting,  the  very 
difiSculty  of  meeting  the  want  will  tend  to  we^  out,  by  a 
process  of  selection,  those  not  suited  to  the  times .  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  has  so  little  sound 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  our  art  science  as  not  to 
wish  every  success  to  the  carbon  process. 


CABBON  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  ENLARGE- 
MENTS.* 
Ths  diapositive  to  be  employed  for  enlarging  purposes 
mnat  be  differently  constituted  to  pictures  intendea  for 
window  ornaments,  lamp  shades,  and  the  like.  Instead  of 
a  vigorous  and  plastic  diapositive  of  agreeable  tone,  which 
is  quite  opaque  in  the  deepest  shadows,  it  is  necessary  to 
pnKluce  a  thin  and  delicate  image,  which  will  allow  the 
light  to  pass  through  everywhere.  Such  an  image  is  not 
to  be  obtained  wiUi  black  tissue  employed  for  ordinary 
stereoscopic  pictures  and  stereoscopic  uides,  and  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  pigment,  out  requires  a  tissue 
with  a  finely  ground  pigment,  in  which  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  carmine  and  Venetian  red,  and  very  little  bone 
black. 

Its  preparation  in  the  bichromate  bath  is  the  same  as 
that  of  ordinary  tissue.  As  it  comes  out  of  the  bath  it  is 
put  face  downwards  upon  a  well-cleaned  glass  plate, 
coveied  with  a  piece  of  waterproof  material,  and  scraped 
with  the  squeegee.  It  is  permitted  to  remain  upon  the 
glass  plate  K>r  five  minutes,  and  is  then  drawn  off  and  hung 
up  to  dry.  Its  exposure  under  the  negativo  takes  about 
half  as  long  again  as  is  the  case  with  a  paper  positive. 

The  imprinted  tissue  is  moistened  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  placed  upon  a  well-cleaned  and  faultless  i>late  of  glass, 
the  SQueegee  being  pressed  upon  the  impression  to  ensure 
its  adhesion.  In  this  case  the  plate  is  not  rubbed  with 
wax ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  previously  coated  with 
Terv  thin  structureless  normal  collodion,  and  laid  in  water 
nnul  the  fatty  marks  disappear,  when  the  tissue  is  adjusted 
in  the  usual  way. 

miiA  .=  ^      •  Dn' JMiMruck,    Vlflhtdition. 


The  best  results  are  secured,  however,  it  seems,  by  the 
use  of  a  glass  plate  which  is  coated  with  gelatine  instead 
of  collodion.  The  so-called  reticulation,  or  network 
markings  of  the  tissue  which  sometimes  appear  (and  which 
are  due  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  tissue  has  been 
dried,  although  the  phenomenon  also  seems  inherent  to 
certain  classes  of  gelatine)  are  then  never  to  be  met 
with.  As  the  quality  of  the  enlargement  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  diapositive,  every  defect  in  the  latter 
becoming  enlarged,  it  is  well  to  employ  a  gelatine  coating 
whenever  this  reticulation  is  apparent  even  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  plate  is  in  this  case  carefully  cleaned  and 
dusted,  and  then  the  gelatioe  solution  is  prepared  as  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Willis,  in  Wharton  Simpson's  Year-Book, 
1876.  Twenty-six  grammes  of  Nelson^s  gelatine  are  put 
into  eight  hundred  grammes  of  cold  water,  and  aft«r  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  the  vessel  is  placed  in  hot  water  ;  the 
gelatine  then  dissolves.  Next,  in  one  hundred  and  sixty 
grammes  of  hot  water  is  dissolved  one  gramme  of  chrome 
alum,  which  is  gradually  added  te  the  gelatine  solution, 
the  latter  being  stirred  the  while.  The  solution  is 
filtered  through  fine  muslin,  and  while  yet  warm  the  glass 
plate  is  coated  with  it,  the  gelatine  being  poured  on  like 
collodion,  and  spread  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod.  The 
drying  takes  plaice  in  a  locality  free  from  dust.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  plates  with  gelatine  may  be  undertacen 
some  time  previously,  the  same  being  kept  in  a  box  with 
their  backs  properly  marked.  Before  development  the 
dry  gelatine  plate  is  dipped  into  cold  water,  and  after  a 
minute  the  exposed  tissue  is  pressed  against  it.  After 
passing  over  the  squeegee,  the  tissue  is  weighted,  allowed 
to  remain  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  is  then  developed. 

When  impressions  of  the  greatest  sharpness  and  deli- 
cacy are  required,  Monckboven*s  plan  should  be  adopted. 
The  main  thing  is  to  impart  to  the  tissue  a  mirror-like 
surface.  A  carefully  cleaned  piece  of  patent  plate,  some- 
what bigger  than  the  bit  of  tissue  to  be  sensitized,  is  coated 
with  very  clear  normal  collodion,  and  dried  for  some  hours 
in  a  dust-sheltered  spot.  The  plate  is  neither  waxed  nor 
put  into  water. 

The  tissue  is  put  into  the  bichromate  bath,  and  then  its 
gelatine  surface  placed  upon  the  plate,  squeegeeing   as 
usual.    The  tissue  is  permitted  to  dry  upon  the  plate.    It 
will  remain  perfectly  good  for  a  week  in  this  way,  adhering 
to  the  glass.    If  several  such  plates  are  at  hand  they  are 
placed  one  over  another,  so  that  the  air  cannot  act  upon 
the  back  of  the  tissue.     Bubbles  must  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible,  for  as  soon  as  the  tissue  is  laid  it  cannot  be 
lifted  without  detriment  to  the  collodion  film.      In  an 
average  temperature  the  tissue  dries  in  three  or  four  hours. 
As  much  of  the  tissue  is  cut  off  as  is  necessary,  and  this  is 
then  found  to  have  a  mirror-like  surface,  which  lies  in  close 
oontact  with  the  negative  in  printing.  The  printing  is  done 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  before  development  the  tissue 
is  put  into  water  soured  with  hydrochloric  acid  (about  one 
to  one  thousand).    The  tissue  must  remain  in  here  longer 
than  usuaJ,  so  that  the  geUtine  is  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  water,  otherwise  reticulation  will  set  in.    The  tissue  is 
placed  upon  a  faultless  glass  plate,  without  collodion  or 
wax,  and  squeegeed  in  the  usual  manner,  air-bubbles  being 
especially  avoided.    If  the  tissue  does  not  adhere  well  to 
the  plate,  a  weight  is  put  upon  it ;   in  half  an  hour  the 
tissue  will  lie  perfectly  fiat.    Before  this,  the  development 
must  not  take  place. 

It  is  begun  with  luke-warm  water  (23^  0.),  and  after- 
wards warm  water  is  made  use  of.  If  the  collodion 
separates  on  development,  then  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
some  hours  before  proceeding  with  the  operation  ;  or  the 
plate  must  be  previously  coated  with  coUodioD,  gelatine, 
or  a  thin  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform.  This 
coating  must  be  quite  dry ;  the  tissue  will  adhere  to  it 
then  very  firmly. 

The  diapositive  sometimes  requires  to  be  intensified ;  in 
the  case  of  gelatine  plates^  however,  no  intcnaificr  can  be 
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used,  u  the  ■abatTatnin  tiien  get*  dueolour«d.  la  other 
CUM,  or  wheo  collodioa  bu  been  used,  tbe  iDteiuifler  111*7 
be  employed  with  sdvaDtage.     Tto  solutions  are   necea- 

a.— Perm&Dg&oate  of  potash     ...  10  grammes 

Water  600        „ 

b.—Sagax 5        ,, 

Ammonia     2        „ 

Water  600 

Bqnol  porta  of  a  and  b  are  mixed  in  a  dish,  and  the 
diapoiitive  pnt  in.  Its  coloar  cbftnuea  to  a  jellow  ;  and 
the  process  mnat  not  be  oarried  too  far.  When  dry  and 
laid  upon  white  paper,  the  result  should  appear  sometrhat 
darker  than  a  good  paper  print. 


lODISlNU  COLLODION  WTTH  ASILINB  SALTS. 

BY  DR.   EDER  AHD  CAPTAIN  TOTH." 

The  idea  of  employing  organio  iodides  and  bromidea  for 
mixing  with  collodion  ie  already  an  old  one.  The  best 
suggestion  made  in  this  direction  was  that  of  Van  Monck- 
hor<>o,  who  recommended  the  use  of  iodide  and  bromide 
of  ethjiamine ;  and  the  observatioD  which  waa  made  to  the 
effect  that  iodide  of  ammoniuni  with  ulcobol  forma,  after  a 
long  time,  iodide  of  ethylamine,  and  that  before  a  col- 
lodion prepared  with  the  latter  would  have  the  properties 
of  a  ripened  product,  nupported  this  recommeDdacioa  of 
Moaokhoveu.  The  production  of  iodide  of  etbylamine  is, 
however,  a  very  difficult  matter,  and,  practically,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  compound  for  iodising  collodion  is  inad- 
missible. 

Bat  the  interesting  result  showiug  that  the  alcohola- 
minca  of  the  fatty  acid  series  yield  iodising  salta  has  in- 
doced  OB  to  nadertake  a  series  of  eiperimeutB  with  the 
amines  of  the  Iranzole  serias.  We  chose  aniline,  the  pro- 
totype of  the  series,  as  the  starting  point  of  our  research  ; 
it  possesses,  bat  in  a  much  less  degree  than  its  salts,  the 
propeity  of  absorbing  iodine  aad  bromine. 

Hydro-iodate  and  bromo-iodate  of  aniline  were  produced 
by  taking  nitrate  of  aniline  three  parts,  and  dissolving  it 
with  as  little  water  as  possible,  itith  iodide  of  potassium 
three  parts,  or  bromide  of  potsssium  two  porta,  the  solu- 
tion being  afterwards  treated  with  alcohol ;  the  filtrate 
from  the  crystalline  precipitate  (saltpetre)  yields,  after 
Taporising  on  the  water  bath,  slightly  coloured,  needle- 
shaped  cryetala  of  aniline  silts.  VVith  this  we  prepared 
two  descriptions  of  collodion : — 

1.  Cue  simply  iodised  by  mixing  a  solution  of  4-0 
grammes  of  hydro-iodate  of  aniline  in  50  granmea  of 
alcohol  with  a  threefold  volume  of  a  two  per  cent,  normal 
collodion. 

3,  One  bromo-iodiaed  by  means  of  a  aolation  of  3'4 
grammes  of  bydro-iodste  and  0'6  gramme  of  hydro-bromata 
of  aniline  in  50  grammes  alcohol. 

The  collodions  became  coloured  immediately  after  mix* 
ing,  and  assumed  a  strong  golden  yellow  ooloor ;  they 
hod  the  satne  iodide  and  bromide  contents  as  an  ordinary 
negstive  collodion. 

Both,  we  foond,  gave  equally  unsatisfactory  results. 
Sensitised  in  a  ten  per  cent,  silver  bath,  they  both  gave 
uniform  films,  but  tnin,  flat  pictures.  The  time  of  expo- 
Bore  must  be  longer  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  collodion, 
although  not  very  much  so. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  proneness  to  decompo- 
sition of  aniline  compounds,  the  aniline  collodions  were 
both  of  them  rapidly  decomposed,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  hod  assumed  a  deep  red  colour. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  oommnnicating  these  unsuoeesa' 
ful  resnlta  of  our  investigation,  as  they  serve  to  complete 
oar  syatematic  knowledge  of  the  iodising  of  collodions. 
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COLLODIU-ALBDMEN  AND  OTHEB  DRY 
PROCESSED. 

BT  OEOROE  W.  UEWnT.* 

UuRiHO  the  last  few  yean  I  have  tried  almost  every  417 
process  that  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  th« 
'oumals,  as  the  multitude  of  bottles,  compared  with  the 
lauclty  of  good  negatives,  in  my  possession  will  attest.  I 
lave  been  in  search  of  the  "  philosopher's  stone  "  of  diy- 

Elate  photography — a  process  that  would  do  everything 
etter  than  ■'  wet,"  and  be  no  trouble  in  the  bargain.  Mj> 
courae,  apparently  straight  ahead  to  this  result,  has  naUj 
been  in  a  circle,  and  hsa  brought  me  to  the  point  from 
which  I  started  smbo  fire  years  back.  In  the  time  above 
men^oned  I  have  had  recourse  for  mypreservativeato  the 
henrooat,  the  kitchen,  the  brewery,  and  the  wotheooiT. 
I  begftn  with  albumen,  from  that  to  tea  and  coSee,  tJiaiUM 
to  beer  and  porter,  and  finally  sqniUa  and  nux  Tomioo,  I 
gave  these  all  a  trial,  as  well  as  roapberriea  and  semm  of 
milk.  During  this  neRO  with  bath  prooeas  I  also  bad  os 
hand  series  of  experinueta  with  emulsion*,  both  waihed 
and  nnwaahed,  generally  with  an  exoesa  of  aomeUung  in 
them  always  ripening,  but  seldom  ripe.  They  gave  me  no 
end  of  trouble,  and,  when  failures  occurred,  it  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  cotton,  the 
unsuitability  of  which  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
the  erauUiou  process,  and  will  cover  a  great  amount  o( 
chemical  hlnndering.  Qelatine,  the  most  seductive  of  all, 
did  welt  for  a  time,  but  eveotnally  brought  me  into  red  tog 
and  blistera.  The  moiat  prooeas  I  did  not  attempt,  bat 
for  the  purpose  I  oonoeirM  a  modification  of  the  hot- water 
DesB,  aa  follows : — Add  a  little  ot  the  decoction  of 
itard-seed  (lately  advocated)  to  the  hot  water  in  which 


a  orofuse  perspiration,  and  keep  the  plate  moiat  for  a  o< 
liaerable  interval.  1  have  not  tried  thia,  but  hare  a< 
the  day  when  I  would  have  done  ao.  After  all  m*  exoe- 
rienoe  in  trying  publiahed  formnlM  in  this  and  otLir 
branches  of  photography,  often  as  oonflicting  aa  they  are 
numerons,  ha*  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  bo 
better  and  appropriate  if  the  heading  to  some  of  our  pho- 
tographic panodioala  of  the  day  waa  the  opening  oddreaa 
of  King  Powhatan  to  hi*  congress  of  Indians,  riz. :  "  All 
those  laws  we  mode  yesterday,  we  hereby  now  repeal." 
The  following  I  offer  simply  as  the  result  uf  all  thia  ez- 

Srimenting,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  ia  concerned. 
le  most  desirable  quality  in  a  dry  plate  is  the  certainty 
and  uniformity  of  resnlt,  irrespective  of  its  rapidity.  It 
should  admit  of  considerable  latitude  in  exposure,  have 
good  keeping  qualities  both  before  and  after  exposure. 
An  adhering  film  that  would  paaa  through  all  the  necesMTf 
manipulation  without  slipping  or  blistering,  should  he  tree 
from  defects  in  the  film,  from  blnrriog  and  solariiatioSi 
and  should  not  require  backing.  The  quality  of  11i« 
finished  negative  ia  the  ataudard  that  should  goiae  in  the 
aeleotion  of  a  process,  and  not  the  rapidity  of  Uie  plate,  or 
the  simplicity  of  its  proporation.  The  object  of  photo- 
graphy 13  to  produce  a  representation  on  suitable  material 
of  a  subject  selected.  Chemical  manipulation  ia  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  thia  end,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  this  representation  in  pictorial  form  tliat  we 
require,  and  not  an  ingenious  or  simple  solution  of  a 
iblem  in  chemistry.  Photography  opens  up  a  rast  field 
experimental  chemistry,  and  it  ia  a  veiy  intereating 
I,  and  also  very  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the 
art  I  at  the  aame  time,  if  the  means  are  at  hand  to  oo- 
compliah  what  we  require  as  artisia,  we  may  leave  the 
"iperimental  part  of  it  to  those  who  have  the  time  and  the 
olination  to  follow  iL  A  process  having  the  qualitiei 
above  deacribed  ho*  been  before  the  photognphic  com- 
munity for  the  laat  twenty  years,  but  h*a  been  loat  sight  of 
by  many  in  the  present  oonditions  of  nhemioal  oomplioft- 
tuma.    It  ia  a  slow  prooeaa;  in  laot,  with  ne  aU  iij  pbtai 
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__  a-ffailie  plates,  with  ■  oighly  bromiied  collodion  aad 
strong  nitrate  batb.  On  &  well-lishted  and  opea  view 
thwe  plates,  irhen  freshly  made,  will  work  quite  at  rapidly 
M  wet  platea ;  but  this  comparison  ceases  when  the  plates 
wn  a  few  weeks  old,  and  the  anbjeot  has  heavy  niastes  of 
foliage  in  shadow,  or,  in  fact,  the  naoal  landaoape  effeets. 
I  bare  iavariably  found  in  this  oase  that  it  rMiiired  at 
iMit  ten  minatea  wet  expoanre  to  bring  np  all  the  detail. 
I  have  DOtioed  this  qoality  in  dry  plates,  that,  while  re- 

riding  quiokly  to  the  well-lighted  parts  of  a  lubjeet, 
Blm  is  not  impreaaed  in  a  corresponding  degree  by  the 
weaker  vibrataoni  of  light '  and,  oonaeqnently,  in  ezpoaiDg 
for  the  ahadowi,  the  high  lishts  always  reosive  more  timo 
thin  they  really  require,  and  it  is  on  this  point  tha  gene- 
nlity  of  dry  platea  oreak  down,  the  lighta  beeoming  tbin 
Md  solarised,  losing  their  detaiL 

With  the  very  rapid  emnliion  plates  I  b^ve  had  little 
•xpeiienoe,  bnt  that  baa  taaght  me  that  chanaea  of  faibue 
tnpews  is.  direct  TfM"  witk  mm  sei  iitiT«B»»  of  nn  platea, 
a*  well  as  blarring,  defects  in  the  film,  snd  difficulty  in 
timing  and  derelopment.  I  know  that  rapid  emalaion 
plates  can  be  made  to  work  as  quickly  as  wet,  snd  do  it 
well.  There  is  no  doabt  on  this  point  But  I  am  speaking 
now  from  my  own  experience,  and  I  have  never  met  with 
an^  emnlaion  orocess  that  equalled  in  its  resulU  the 
original  one  of  M.  Carey  Lea,  as  pobliahed  by  him  in  1870. 
I  do  not  think  any  improrement  has  been  made  of  this 
proaew,  even  by  himself.  As  to  the  reliability  of  rapid 
•mnlsion  platea,  some  years  ago,  while  photognpbing  on 
the  Wissahickon,  using  gnm-gaiUo  plates,  and  giving  from 


emnlaion,  and  giving  from  four  to  aiz  seconds'  exposure. 
I  afterwards  saw  the  negatdvea  be  made  on  that '■ — 


and  Uie^  were  excellent  and  fully  timed.    Some  time  after 
I  met  blm  again  with  his  camera,  hut  this  time  his  object 


Mxioos  to  have  the  pictures  made,  be  had  left  bis  rapid 

filates  at  home,  but  instead  had  a  few  slow  plates  that  be 
elt  sore  of.  I  judged,  from  what  be  said,  that  when  he 
went  out  for  the  f uq  of  the  thing,  he  took  the  rapid  platea  ; 
his  slower  ones  when  he  meant  bosinesa.  This  gentleman 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  workers  in  emolsion  iu  the 
mod  to  ot^oide  with  my  own. 


tity,  and  bis  experiei 
th^  foi  reliability  so 
will  necessarily  be  the  ol 


The  negatives  that  I  have  brought  for  vonr  inspection 
this  evening  were  produced  by  a  process  of  this  character, 
tha  details  of  which  I  will  now  describe.  The  only  novelty 
that  I  olaim  for  it  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it. 

The  plates  are  slbumeoiied  with  Ackland's  albumen 
1  part,  water  25  parts,  which  1  keep  in  this  proportion  in 
a  oomparatively  large  quantity,  and  filter  off  as  much  as 
I  may  require.  If  anything,  it  improves  with  age.  The 
nitrate  bath,  40  to  4S  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  6  drops  of 
glacial  aoetio  acid  to  each  ounce.  The  collodion:  any 
nod  commercial  sample  will  answer,  but  my  best  reaolts 
nave  been  made  with  the  following,  an  BngUeh  formula, 
the  best  collodion  for  aoy  pnrpose  I  have  ever  tried  :— 

Anthony's  snowy  cotton 6    grwns 

Ether,  concentrated        4    dnohma 

Alcohol  (76")       21 

Add  to  this  1^  diaohms  of  the  following  i— 


Alcohol 
Iodide  of  cadraiom 
Biomide  of  oadmiam 
Chloride  of  e  ' 


.  112  grains 


The  preservative:  Ackland's  albumen  1  part,  distilled 
water  4  parts.    A  Holutioo  of  gallic  acid  in  alcohol,  in  tho 

proportion  of  60  .grains  to  the  ounce,  filtered.  Theae 
are  all  the  chemtnaU  reqaired,  and  they  can  all  be  kept  in 
stock. 

ITo  be  continued.) 


CdrzxMVjPnZitnci. 


DiAS  Sib. — Beading  a  short  time  back  an  article  in  the 
Nsws  entitled  ■'  Ought  Pbotographera  to  Uodentaad 
Chemiitry  ?  "  and  your  appropriate  observations,  broaght  to 
my  mind  the  idea  of  ezaminatioQS  and  coTtiQcatei  for 
sapiraati  inlendiug  to  follow  the  photographic  pcofeasion. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  the  6rat  to  bring  this  subject  before 
the  notice  of  your  leadeis,  and  think  with  the  aid  of  the 
Fhotograpbio  Society  it  could  be  wall  carried  oct.  If  we 
look  Broiitid  we  find  that  such  examicationB  and  oertiGcates 
are  required  by  Government  and  by  nearly  all  profesiions. 
Why,  may  I  ask,  ihonld  out  beautiful  art  be  degraded  by  the 
want  of  lyatemstic  education  of  its  professors  ? 

As  an  example  of  the  beneGt  of  encb  a  coarse,  I  may  point 
to  a  class  of  sbop-keepers  entitled  chemists  and  dtaggists. 
In  my  yonnger  days  very  few  indeed  had  the  illghlest 
claim  to  the  title  of  chemist,  and  the  whole  body  were  little 
mote  than  what  might  be  ooosidered  medical  grocers,  better 
termed  dmggisti.  The  institation  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  ooDoerniug  the  sale 
of  poisons,  has  entirely  taken  the  profeaiion  out  of  the  hands 
of  igDotant  pretenders,  and  it  now  stands  second  only  to 
that  of  the  medical  man  bimielf.  Though  they  seldom  hsve 
time  for  lesesich.  some  few  persevere,  and  become  analyticsl 
chemists.  Of  these  bright  stars  1  am  not  epeakicg.  With 
pharmacy  and  tfaetapeutics,  photographers  have  nothing 
to  do;  yet  their  chemical  knowledge  should  be  of  a  far  more 
prsctioal  chsraoter  then  is  required  by  the  befure-meLtioned 
class,  and  it  should  be  directed  towards  those  objects  which 
their  art  renders  necessary.  There  are  so  many  soieuti&c 
opoiations  nearly  every  day  becoming  neoeessry  throngh  the 
advancement  of  photography,  that  it  is  dif&cnit  to  say 
where  the  students  knowledge  of  chemistry  should  cease,  or 
in  what  direction  his  researches  would  be  beat  directed. 
Bat  if  I  might  ventnre  to  recommend,  1  should  say  let  him 
acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  general  outlines  of  the 
science,  snd  then  direct  his  attention  more  particularly  to 
metallurgy,  the  metallic  and  other  salts,  chemical  rs-sction 
and  decom position,  and  the  gases. 

With  your  leave,  in  a  feture  paper,  I  will  try  and  sketch 
a  systematic  and  general  outline  of  what  a  photogrsphic 
student's  edooation  lUonld  consist ;  not  with  any  intention 
of  being  dogmatic,  but  with  the  hope  that  the  matter  may 
be  taken  np  and  oommented  on  by  wiser  heads  than  mine. 
There  is  no  knowing,  when  a  seed  is  planliJ,  what  a 
flourishing,  fmiifnl  ties  it  may  become.— I  am.  dear  ur, 
yours  truly,  Jahs  ALutTia. 

5,  Clarmce  l^act,  Ilfraaimbe,  May  SStk. 


IMAGE  UN  THE  EYE  OF  A  DEAD  BODY. 

SiK, — Dr.  Togel's  wonderful  account  of  the  photographic 
propeitiM  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  most  interesting,  not 
from  a  photographic  point  of  view  otdy,  bnt  also  in  many 
other  regards. 

One  great  benefit  which  suggests  itself  as  a  practical 
oorollary  of  this  discovery,  when  it  shall  have  been  farther 
developed,  ia  its  possible  applioation  to  the  identifioatiim 
and  detection  of  murderera.    In  many  ■"■'"■i'— ,  no  doubt, 


the  image  of  the  aawssJn  most  be  the  last  one  that  appall 
la  waA  <■■••  it  mtcht 


[tha  fading  lUaa  gf  tlia  TietUii. 
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prove  of  gre&t  Mrrice  to  the  police  if  the  ejw  of  the  oorpae 
were  withdrawn  from  the  heiM,  and  tre&ted  in  mch  a  men- 
I  last  imprinted  oa  the  retiaa. 


ner  ■•  to  eeoare  the  iduuib  last  imprinted  oq  tbe  retui&.  „  *_"- "-^—.j^.  ■■>—  vi  "  ^~t  iii '1  -^ 
SL.j»...*i»;,i8hTi  .»«.;«  in  .Mr  «.«.,  if  I  £Sii^rt,' g^^ST  KJlul'S.". 
dennble,  for  the  identification  of  tlie  bodj.  ..... 

It  IB  not,  of  ooarw,  implied  that  entire  reliance  ihould        ^^__  ^^^^  „_,.„  .„™  ,,,„  .  p_^.  ™„. 
be  placed  upon  any  sach  means,  for  it  is,  indeed,  evident    (j„bon  Printing,"  and  szhibited  eeveral  piecM  of  apt 
that  inspicion  mignt  often  be  cast  upon  innocent  persona  ;  ■  signed  to  promota  pigment  printing ;  tix.,  a  methanieal 
but  merely  to  hint  a  poeaible  addition  to  the  means  of  die- 
oovering  and  bringing  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  crime. 
— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  Wilson. 

[The  notion  that  an   image  of  the  murderer  might  1 
found  imprinted  on  tbe  retina  of  hia  victim  has  often  been 
diicuned,  and  generally  dismiwed  as  improbable  by  scien- 
B  until  the  recent  diacovery  to  which  you  refer 


The  minntee  of  pi«noiu  meeting  baviig  been  conBimed,  t<n> 
new  members  werpelsctsd. 
The  BioaiTiJiT  then  read  a  commnnicalion  from  tbe  Glaigow 
"      ■    ■  '     -      .-  .-  — I-   ^[  ^^  decidsd, oa 
.  matter  until  ih» 
Octobar  mMting. 
Mr.  JoBN  Skith  then  read  apaper  entitled  "BtnjnionghleM 
irbon  Printing,"  and  ezhibited  several  pieees  of  appatanii  d* 
iiigned  to  promote  pigment  printing ;  via.,  s 


n  rollen  carrying  an  endlosa  band  on  which  the 

waa  fastened  (the  rollers  tnraad  the  tiane  Urns  immarsed] ; 

'     '  for 

, ^o plctnre  from  ipriogir 

liying,  at  the  tame  time  leaving  the  hack  of 


I  areventing  tbe  m 


r  of  the  late  experiments,  it  is  very 
donbtful,  we  think,  whether  any  practical  application  can 
be  made  of  the  facte  in  the  way  of  identification.  ^Ed.] 

A  SIMPLE  AND  EFFICIEHT  DROPPING 
BOTTLE. 
SiB, — I  beg  to  enclose   the  sketch   of   a  very  simple 
dropping  Iwttle,  which  will,  I  do 
with   those    engaged    in    dW   pla 

le  development     The  dropping  bottlos 


the  glass  in 

{aciUUte  the  evapoiation  of  the  moistnrs. 

Mr.  Okuvbs  axhilnted,  in  eonjnnction  with  Mr.  Surra,  one  of 
liis  new  patent  printing  and  tinting  frames  for  cfaromotype  woA ; 

~' e  of  small  vignettes  ia  carbon,  produced  bv  hi*  new 

hich  were  considered  by  those  present  as  almost  per- 
Isction.  The  nsgatires  were  fine  specimens  of  delicate  manipiilft- 
tion,  while  the  gradation  of  lint  in  the  vignetting  could  not  hi 
gurpaned.  Tbs  Tsrions  pieces  of  apparatns  were  inspected  with 
great  interest  by  the  members,  most  of  whom  are  macn  intereeled 
in  pennanent  printing,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Oreavet  being  ti*- 
queatly  called  npoa  to  answer  some  qoeatien  regarding  the 
acparatus. 

Mr.  SioHs  considered  the  machine  for  tissns  sensitising  on- 


doubt,  find  favour    latiafactorj.  Hecertainly  thought  the  use  of  gloves  would  prevent 

work    necessitating    the  deleterious  action  of  tbe  bichromate  on  £g  gyalem,  and  this 

ordinary    ippaared  to  be  the  only  adrsnlage  claimed  for  themaebina.  Then 


3  have  several  fanlts :  the  cap  of  india-rubber,  if  not  '  was,  he  thought,  a  great  probability  of  the  tissue  in  it 
m1  for  a  short  time,  gets  hard,  and  leaks ;    the  atoppers  '  carrying  with  it  numsrous  air-bubblei,  which  would 


0  be  removed  while  traTelling,  and  they  are  by  i 

1  cheap.    The  simple  one  shown  in  the  drawing, 


me  by  a  friend,   answers   ad- 


moTing.  Taking  all  things  lute  considaration,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
haod-seniilisiOK  was  ptelerable.  Tbe  diyins-box  be  thought 
practicable,  and  the  printing  frames  of  Mr.  Oreave*  simply  m> 
valuable.  Ha  had  tned  several  framas  for  the  pnrpoae,  bnt  bad 
seen  none  to  come  nsar  Ur.  Oreaves'  for  economy  of  time  and 
excellence  of  constmetion.  In  his  own  establishiosnt  he  OMd 
Lambert'i^  and  thonght  they  were  saperior.to  Higginson's,  bit 
Ml.  Oreaves'  was  far  better  than  LamMrt's.  A  great  advantage 
was  gained  by  manipulating  mne  at  once.  As  to  the  vignettes, 
he  conld  not  praise  them  too  much,  as  he  had  peisocally  inspected 
the  method,  wUch  wss  so  simple  that  any  boy  could  print  than. 
A*  to  the  method  of  producing  combjoatiou  negatives  in  the 
camera,  the  great  drawbacks  were  tliat  the  least  ineqnslity  in  the 
negative  would  prevent  an  even  tint  being  printed  nnmd  tbe 
margin,  and  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  was  necsssaiv,  as  a 
sUgbt  defect,  which  would  never  be  noticed  in  a  plain  picture, 
would  pniTe  fatal  to  tbe  marginal  tint. 

Mr.  Skitr  replied  that  lie  did  not  advocate  tlis  dm  of  any 
such  method  commercially,  but  it  was  a  ready  mode  for  omatenis 
not  desiring  to  go  to  the  eipense  of  rwistering  frames. 

Hr.  Caosnnv.iin  remarked  that  Mr.  Smith's  paper  taught 
some  veiy  useful  lessons ;  though  not  an  exhaustive  epitome  of 
malhod*  and  formnlN,  it  showed  plainly  that  ei^oally  good  woA 


of  a  l«by'B  teat,  a  square  bottle  (most  convenient  for 
packing),  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  and  a  corK.  In  travelling, 
tbe  solutions  may  be  kept  in  their  place,  there  beiug  no 
necessity  for  removing  tbe  cork,  as  the  liquid  will  not  run 
into  the  teat.  Large  letters  cat  ont  of  paper,  A  fi  V  S, 
can  be  pasted  on  the  broad  side  of  the  oottle,  or  conld 
easily  be  etched  in  by  fluoric  add.  The  teats  being  com- 
posed of  a  superior  sort  of  rubber,  will  last  a  considerable 
time,  and  could,  in  case  of  accident,  be  easily  renewed  for 
K  trifling  sum.  Waltbb  W.  B.  Woosbukt. 


I,  it  is  composed    might  be  produced  by  peisons  working  very  diveisely,  both  ia 


strata,  most  anequi 
duee  satisfactory  work,  ii 
fault  lay  with  himself,  and  ni 


lipuktion  and  formula.  It  serred  to  demon- 
Focally,  that  if  an  experimenter  failed  to  pro- 
'  was  very  probable  that  the  principal 
.  i  not  the  material.  It  had  been  very 
the  faiMoD  ot  late  to  decrv  the  material  supplied,  and 
oemre  a  change ;  but  there  was  soch  a  thing  as  falling  out  <^  the 
frying  pan  into  theBre.  A  good  article,  uniform  in  manufacture, 
;  was  what  was  wanted,  and  be  was  afraid  it  would  not  be  obtained 


„  .  .  .  than  albnmenisad  paper,  Uut  tniiUD]  source  of 

[A  somewhat  similar  dropping  bottle  was  recently  de-    complaint.    Carbon  printing  seemed  to  be  very  much  liks  dry- 


scnbed  by  one  of  ^ 

txied  ordinary  iudia-mbber  wi 


indents.      All   who   have    plate  work  :  with  the  some  batch  of  platea  one  opeiatOT  woud 
once   appreciate    the    produce  clean,  brilliant  negatiTea,  whiLit  with  the  same  material 


advantage  of  nuns  the  teats  mentioned   by  Mr.  Wood-    «"^"  "<>«¥  Kf'  ?"?•  '°B87.  worthless  results ;  this,  in  nun 
burr  -^^Bd  1  cases,  arose  smiplv  from  a  want  of  •zpensncs  m  that  partienli 

'■  '■'  a method.    Jnst  the  same  reasons  applied  to  carbon  printini 


IpracuMnga  at  Siamim. 

Wist  Bimirs  ot  Toixsbibb  Pnoioonavnia  Sooibtt. 


printing. 
When  an  operator  had  becooie  perfected  in  a  certain  proeess  ^ 
years  of  experiMtca,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  ha  would  u 
once  jump  into  snccessfol  pnwtiee  in  a  totally  dJUerent  method. 
There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  practice  and  familiarity  with 
the  eouditions  under  which  he  was  working,  otherwise  sueeess 
TBI  ordinarr  meetug  of  the  shore  Society  wss  held  st  the  Odd  j  would  be  only  occasional,  and  aven  then,  more  by  good  luck  than 
Fslbws'  Hall,  Bradfmd,  on  Monday  svenmg,  the  Tth  inst.,  the  i  good  managemenL    It  was  important,  too,  that  the  apparatus 
" ■—•-  '^^-  -'--'-  {  and  airangKnonts  be  of  tbe  best,  and  most  easy  el  man^suattoB ; 
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and  some  of  the  apparatus  shown  that  evening  was  of  that  kind, 
and  seemed  likely  to  be  of  verj  great  •eirice  in  the  cause  of 
pennanent  printing. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Greaves'  vignettes,  Mr.  Jbkkins  remarked 
that  he  hi^  seen  them  prodacd,  and  conld  speak  for  the  ease 
with  which  they  were  vignetted,  as  the  specimens  shown  were 
not  speeiftlly  got  up,  but  simply  selected  from  the  daily  work. 

Mr.  Sachs  said  that  carbon  vignettes  had  been  produced  for  a 
long  time ;  but  the  tinting  d  fficalty  had  never  been  so  easily 
overcome  until  now  that  Mr.  Greaves  had  perfected  his  method. 

Mr.  CooKB  exhibited  a  tent  for  out-door  wet-plate  work,  of  a 
very  compact  and  complete  character,  which  was  inspected  with 
much  interest  by  the  out-door  workers. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  then  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith  for 
his  piper,  Mr.  Greaves  for  his  apparatus  shown,  and  to  Mr.  Cooke 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  p  )rtable  tent. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  their  next  in-door  meeting  nntil 
October ;  but  arranged  for  an  out-door  meeting  and  excursion  on 
the  6th  of  June,  to  Kipponden. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


MfVll  in  tilt  StttMo. 


South  Lok  dok  Photookapio  Socibtt.— At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Society,  on  Tbumday  next,  June  7th,  in  the  Booms 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  a  paper  on  the 
"  Nitrate  bilver  Bath  "  wiU  be  read  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards. 

Glasi  fob  Nboativbs.  ^We  have  been  favoured  with  some 
samples  of  the  elass  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Shrewsbury,  Howard, 
and  Co.,  of  Digbeth,  Birmingham,  under  the  name  of  **  impri- 
mator  plate."  The  surface  is  singularly  good  and  free  from 
blemish ;  and  as  the  price  is  less  than  patent  plate,  it  can 
■caroely  fail  to  be  welcome  to  photographers.  It  possesses  an 
anosnu  advantage  in  having  the  most  perfect  surface  marked 
with  the  letter  S  at  the  corner,  so  that  the  operator  is  left  in  nn 
donbt  as  to  which  side  should  be  coated  with  collodion.  Their 
plates  for  microscopic  objects  are  capital. 

The  Photo-Abtists'  Compant.— This  Ck>mpany,  under  the 
directorship  of  Mons.  Piquep€,  has  just  issued  a  new  catalogue, 
which  will  interest  photographers.  It  is  illustrated  by  a 
capital  example  of  retouching,  and  side  bv  side  with  it  a  print 
from  the  untouched  negative,  which  well  illustrates  the  skill 
with  which  the  retouching  is  effected. 

Patmbht  at  thb  TiMB  or  Simifo. — Our  advertising 
Mlnmns  contained  an  announcement  of  an  inscription  for  the 
studio  or  specimen  room,  with  an  intimation,  which  must 
attract  the  attention  of  all,  that  all  photographs  most  be 
paid  for  at  the  time  of  sitting.  A  spedmen  oi  the  annoonoe- 
ment  forwarded  to  m  ia  neat,  bold,  and  omammital. 


90  9fntt$stm1ttatM. 


G.  and  B.  Lavis.— The  three  cabinet  portraits  have  been  received 
and  handed  to  our  Publisher,  who  unaertakes  attention  to  registra- 
tion for  our  readers.  There  were  no  Mtamp«  in  your  letter  or 
paroel.  The  stamps,  together  with  full  particulars,  as  name  of 
portrait,  owner  of  copyright,  &o.,  must  be  sent  to  our  Publiaher. 
Anv  kind  of  copy,  whether  enlarged  or  reduoed,  would  constitute 
an  infringement  of  copyright. 

J.  K. — The  data  you  give  in  regard  to  the  portrait  studio  rMuired 
is  somewhat  too  vague  t  >  permit  of  very  deflaite  advioe.  One  of 
the  simplest  and  must  useful  consists  of  an  oblong  glass  room  with 
span  roof :  about  twenty-six  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide,  four- 
teen feet  at  the  ridge,  and  seven  or  ei^ht  feet  at  the  eaves :  both 
ends  opaque :  the  side  and  roof,  faomg  north,  to  be  of  glass, 
except  about  five  feet  at  each  end,  the  glass  at  the  side  coming  to 
withm  about  twenty  inohes  of  the  floor :  the  south  side  and  roof 
about  half  as  much  glass  as  the  north  side. 

B.  G.  F. — Unsized  paper  should  be  used  in  making  papyroxyline. 
Swedish  Altering  paper  answers  well ;  ordinary  blotting-paper  may 
be  used.  In  our  expetienoe,  pyroxyline  made  from  paper  hsks 
given  a  little  more  intsnaity  in  the  negatives  than  that  made  from 
ootton. 


T.  J.  P. — The  most  probable  cause  for  the  dirty  yellow  stains  at 
the  margins  of  the  prints,  which  you  describe,  is  the  presence  of 
hypo  in  the  mounts,  many  samples  of  pasteboard  having  such 
traces,  used  in  the  manuf«oture.  There  is  no  remedy.  Sufficient 
quantity  of  a  fresh  thirty-grain  solution  is  all  that  need  be  added 
to  your  bath. 

OsBORN.  —There  is  no  work,  that  we  know  of,  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  producing  photographic  Lmtem  slides.  There  have  been 
many  articles  on  the  subject  in  th«  bank  volumes  of  the  Photo- 

OBAPHic  Nbws,  and  also  in  the  Ybar-Buok  op  Fhotoorapht 

• 

T.  W.  Martbn. — Our  Publisher  will  send  what  you  require. 
Regarding  the  carbon  process,  if  you  take  any  one  of  the  series  of 
lessons  which  have  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  follow  instructi(ms 
carefully,  we  think  you  will  succeed.  The  Manual  issued  by  the 
Autotype  Company  contains,  also,  very  couipiete  instructions.  1 1 
^ou  will  state  your  difficulties  at  any  time,  wo  shall  have  pleasure 
m  giving  you,  in  this  column,  special  hints  thereupon.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  better  mode  than  these  of  obtaining  Mrritten  in- 
structions. For  a  dry  process,  we  di>  not  kn  >w  of  any  better,  or 
morellkelj  to  suit  your  purpose,  than  thv  coffee  process,  described 
in  last  year's  volume,  and  also  in  our  last  Yeab-Book.  We 
shall  have  pleasure  in  seeing  at  any  time  examples  of  your  work. 

R.  M.  H. — It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  lecause  carbon 
printing  is  progressing,  and  entering  largely  into  general  use,  that 
silver  printing  is  falling  off  in  precisely  the  same  ratio,  as  you 
aricue.  Carbon  is  employed  to  a  huge  extent  in  work,  such  as  art 
reproduction,  which  would  not,  without  a  permanent  printing 
process,  have  been  done  at  all.  It  is  possible  that  silver  printing 
may  eventually  pass  entirely  out  of  use ;  but  not  for  very  many 
years,  and  qmte  possibly  never.  It  is  probable  that  in  many 
matters  permanence  may  be  unimportant ;  a  temporary  duration 
may  be  all  that  is  required.  Your  are  in  errur  in  supposinir  that 
the  earlier  photographic  processes  have  passed  out  of  attention 
and  ceased  to  be  practised  because  they  were  not  permanent.  A 
properly  produced  and  properly  preserved  Daguerreotvpe  was 
quite  permanent,  and  many  are  now  in  existence  as  good  as  they 
were  when  first  produced.  A  print  produced  by  the  calotype 
process  is  ^lenerally  found  to  be  more  permanent  than  an  albu- 
menized  pnnt.  If  a  print  is  properly  fixed  and  washed,  the  process 
of  enamelling  tends  to  secure  its  permanency. 

D.  L. — A  collodion  positive  on  glass,  backed  with  maroon  velvet,  is 
generally  brighter  and  less  heavy  looking  than  a  ferrotjrpe.  The 
direct  contact  of  t  be  image  with  the  dark  surface  of  tne  latter 
produces  a  heavier  effect  than  the  velvet  bicking  of  the  image  on 
a  plate  of  glass.  The  non-inverted  coloured  glass  positives  to 
which  you  refer  were  collodion  positives,  treated  with  a  whitening 
solution  which  contained  salts  of  mercury.  The  powder  colours 
were  applied,  with  as  much  force  as  possible,  to  this  whitoned 
surface,  and  this  was  then  treated  with  a  thick  spirit  varnish, 
specially  prepared  for  the  work.  The  application  of  this  varnish 
carried  in  the  colour  into  the  porous  film,  so  that  it  was  seen 
vividly  from  the  reverse  side  ot  the  picture,  which  viewed  from 
that  side  was,  of  course  non-inverted.  Much  pains  and  skill  were 
required  to  produce  successful  results ;  but  when  well  done,  the 
pictures  were  very  fine,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  very  delicato 
miniatures  in  oil.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  produces  such 
pictures  at  present.  The  materials  were  sold  by  Newman,  of 
Qoho  Square. 

E.  H.  Dbkhak  (Boston).— The  sample  of  tissue  received.  We 
will  try  it,  and  report 

J.  H.  CoBfOADBK. — ^Many  thanks.    In  our  next. 

Sevtnl  Corrsspondents  in  onr  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS   REaiBTBRBD. 
Ifc  E.  AsHTON,  St.  Ives, 

Three  Photograph.M  of  Mr.  Philip  Phillips. 
Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downbt,  Ebury  Street,  Baton  Square, 

Photograph— View  of  the  Oolosieum,  Rome. 

Photogiaph— View  of  the  "  Leaning  Tower,"  Pisa. 

Photomph— Tiew  of  the  Doge*a  Palaoe,  Venice. 
Mr.  J.  PsAXKAir,  Bedditoh. 

Photograph  of  St.  Oeorge*8  Church,  Rcdditch. 
R.  BiowMSTH,  Oheltenham, 

Photograph  olT  Mr.  J.  B.  Dodd. 
Mr.  C.  J.  DoBBs,  Middlesbon/, 

Photograph  of  M»or  Beaumont. 
Mr.  J.  BuaooTiTB,  Oorontry  Koad,  Binningham, 

Four  Photographs  of  Mias  M.  Faringham. 
Mr.  P.  JBNNINO*,  Dabhn, 

Photograph  of  Old  Mill,  Ambleside. 

Photograph  of  Stybarrow  Ondg,  XJliswater. 

Photograph  of  View  of  Ooniston  Lake. 
.  Day  ood  Sov,  Pourrtemoutii, 

Three  Photographs  of  Lord  Caims. 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  Oanon  Gams. 

Habmah,  Bromlev, 

Photograph  of  Little  Grey's  Fann,  Cndham. 

Photograph  of  **The  Woodlands,**  Ondhaau 


Mr.  H.  V. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN   AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 


hope  that  those  who  propose  **  going  in  to  win  "  some  of 
the  medalfl  that  are  to  be  sown  broadcast  will  attempt 
work  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  hitherto  exhibited.  Photo- 
graphers have,  indeed,  much  to  thank  Mr.  Crawshaj  for 
already,  in  inducing  them  to  leave  the  narrow  limits  within 


The  Medal  Fever,  and  FoRTncoMiNO  Exhibitions— Fho-    which  they  used  to  work.     Carte  and  cabinet  work  wa« 
TOGRAPHEKS^  AsisSTANTS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES.  what  most  Confined  their  attention  to,  and  larger  pictures 

The  Medal  Fever,  and  Forthcmning  Exhibitions. -^Fhoto-  ^T  *  '*"*y  indeed  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  happily, 
graphers  cannot  complain  just  now  of  want  of  encourage-  ^^^,  ""^  sincerely  trust  photographers  will  go  on  improving 
ment.  Throughout  Europe  a  prolific  shower  of  medals  \}'^]^  woHt  without  relapsing  into  their  former  prescribed 
may  shortly  be  expected,  and  it  will  be  hard  indeed  if  any  ^'^'^^r  There  is  no  lack  of  encouragement  now,  and  those 
one  who  strives  for  favours  should  not  be  successful  in  who  believe  that  success  and  progress  are  attained  by  a 
catching  some  of  the  drops  thatare  to  besprinkle  the  pho-  lavish  distribution  of  medals  may  congratulate  themselves 
tographic  pastures.     Amsterdam  promises  medals,  Vienna   ^^  ^"®^'  heMt  s  content. 

promises  medals,  Paris  promises  medals,  and  even  the  ,  Photographers^  Assistants  and  their  Duties, — With  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London  announces  a  distribution  |  prospects  of  introducing  carbon  and  Lichtdruck  printing 
of  similar  favours.  It  will  be  quite  worth  while  **  doing  a  in  the  studio,  there  should  be  some  change  for  the  better  in 
picture,"  for  a  lucky  candidate  may  even  hope  to  carry  off  '  the  position  of  photographers'  assistants.  It  will  be 
three  or  four  awards  with  the  same  productions.  All  the  |  necessary  for  them  to  be  better  trained  and  have  a  wider 
societies  seem  to  be  striving  to  out-bid  one  another  in  the  ,  knowledge  than  hitherto ;  but  possessing  these  qualifications 
hope  of  securing  competitors  in  the  race,  for  whether  it  is  an  operator  could  not  fail  t^  f*^uire  {;*oed  wageu.  'An  ad- 
pictures  or  processes  that  are  wanted,  the  same  induce-  i  sistant  at  the  present  moment,  who  can  print  well  in 
ments  are  held  out.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  carbon — that  is.  produce  impressions  in  permanent  pigments 
discussion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  involved    equal  to  those  usually  obtained  upon  all 


in  the  award  of  medals,  and  only  hope  that  the  anticipa- 
tions made  by  the  several  bodies  will  be  fully  realised. 
One  thing,  however,  connected  with  the  promising  of 
medals  for  the  fulfilment  of  certain  problems  always  has  a 
disappointing  effect  upon  our  mind  :  the  result  is  in- 
variably so  disproportionate  to  the  loud  trumpeting  and 
fuss  with  which  the  conditions  are  made  known.  It  may 
be  for  a  dry  process  that  the  prize  is  offered.  What  is 
wanted,  wh  have  been  informed  over  and  over  again,  is  a 
dry  collodion  process  which  shall  be  as  good  as  wet,  as 
certain  in  its  action,  and  as  simple  in  its  nature;  it 
is  to  yield  prints  beyond  reproach,  and,  if  possible,  be 
upon  a  basis  as  transparent  and  convenient  as  glass,  and 
yet  tough  and  flexible  ;  in  a  word,  perfection  is  asked  for. 
The  result,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  perfection.  In  fact,  the 
successful  competitor  usually  brings  forward  a  process 
which  has  neither  novelty  nor  excellence  to  recommend  it, 
and  the  prize  is  awarded  not  because  the  problem  has  been 
fulfilled,  but  because  one  hardly  knows  what  else  to  do 
with  the  medal.  80  far  as  regards  photographic  exhibi- 
tions, we  think  that  the  main  thing  to  be  arrived  at  is  to 
produce  a  collection  of  photographs  which,  like  a  collec- 
tion of  paintin^s,  is  worth  looking  at  from  an  art  point  of 
view  only.  By  all  means  let  us  hare  encouragement  of  the 
technical  and  scientific  aspects  of  photography ;  but  if  the 
public  are  invited  to  view  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  and 
the  latteristo  bamade  intt- resting  and  worthy  of  a  visit,  then 
the  only  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  make  the  collection  one 
of  pictures  essentially.  Again,  the  pictures,  to  our  mind, 
should  he  such  as  can  be  examined  without  too  close  an 
inspection.  Tiny  prints  and  bijou  productions  are  very 
well  in  their  way.  and  should  doubtless  have  a  well-lit 
corner  allotted  to  them;  but  if  we  are  to  make  the  looking; 
at  photographs  a  favourite  pastime  with  those  who  visit 
galleries,  we  must  have  broader  and  bolder  photographs 
altogether.  It  is  the  photographer's  aim  to  get  the  public 
to  look  at  his  pictures,  and  to  ensure  this  the  public  must 
not  be  inconvenienced,  but  rather  enticed  to  do  so.  An 
exhibition  made  up  of  small  pictures  is  uninteresting  at  first 
sight  to  photographers  themselves ;  how  much  more  in- 
significant does  it  appear  to  the  public !  A  spectator  on 
entering  such  au  exhibition  is  disappointed,  and,  although 
on  close  examination  he  finds  many  beauties  to  admire,  he 
never  altogether  gets  over  the  first  impression.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  an  influence  Mr.  Crawshay's  prizes  had  upon 
the  London  exhibitors  ;  last  year's  show,  although  it  con- 
tained a  good  many  of  what  may  be  termed  loud  enlarge- 
ments, consisted  for  the  most  part  of  small  work,  and 
hence  contrasted  unfavourably — at  any  rate,  on  the  first 
coup  (Ton/— with  exhibitions  tihat  hare  preceded  it.    We 


bumenized  paper — 
who  is  conversant  with  the  operations  of  wet  and  <£ry  plate 
photography,  and  can  take  a  clean  and  successful  negative 
oy  either  method,  and  who  is  finally  an  adept  at  litho- 
graphic printing,  would,  we  should  think,  be  eagerly  sought 
for.  And  yet  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  such  assis- 
tants should  not  be  forthcoming,  for  there  must  be  many 
establishments  now-a-days  where  all  this  is  to  be  learnt. 
Indeed,  a  few  years  hence,  it  is  very  possible  that  perma- 
nent prints  in  carbon  or  in  fatty  inK  will  be  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception,  and  then  the  aid  of  assistants  of  this 
class  will  be  a  necessity.  No  doubt  photographers  will 
have  to  be  pressed  into  the  service,  failing  assistants 
trained  in  lithographic  work,  but  the  former  know 
nothing  of  photographic  operations,  and  consequently 
would  only  be  applied  to  in  the  event  of  none  other  being 
available.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  hel|)  thinking 
that  the  prospects  of  the  photographer's  assistant  are 
brightening  considerably,  and  if  he  would  only  spend  his 
spare  time  in  learning  something  of  the  ruiliments  of 
cneuiistry,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  the  science 
which  relates  particularly  to  photographic  reactions,  he 
would  raipe  his  own  status  and  that  of  photography  at 
the  same  time.  Many  assistants  complain  of  their 
scanty  income  who  really  are  not  so  hardly  used 
after  all,  since  what  they  know  could  be  acquired  by 
any  ordinary  individual  by  three  or  six  months*  attention 
to  work.  The  assistant  who,  as  an  intelligent  and 
educated  lad,  enters  a  good  studio,  should,  after  a  few 
years,  be  able  lo  command  a  go  jd  salary.  But  he  must 
know  what  is  amiss  with  uis  hath  when  it  goes  wrong,  how 
to  prevent  his  albumenized  paper  from  blistering,  and  be 
capable  of  printing  a  good  vignette  either  in  silver  or 
carbon.  If  he  can  do  this,  and,  moreover,  produce  a  good 
photo- lithograph,  and  '*  pulP'  a  Lichtdruck  from  gelatine 
without  injury  to  the  latter,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
choose  his  own  principal,  if  he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to 
go  into  business  for  himself.  A  scientific  man  is  not 
wanted,  and  indeed  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  learned 
chemists  are  not  the  cleverest  manipulators  when  ther 
have  to  do  with  collodion  plates  and  silver  baths.  Still 
some  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  a  necessity,  if  it  only 
teach  one  to  work  economically,  and  to  save  the  waste 
products.  Working  with  such  precious  metals  as  gold  and 
silver,  it  behoves  one  to  be  particularly  careful  of  waste, 
and  even  the  bichromate  from  carbon  tissue,  we  were  told 
the  other  day,  is  worth  saving.  Looking  closely  after  the 
development  drainings  will,  in  a  large  establishment, 
result  in  a  material  addition  to  profits,  and  an  economical 
use  of  paper  after  it  has  been  sensitized  will  also  make  an 
.appreciable  difference  in  expenditure.    In  the  ease  of  large 
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printing  establiahnients,  where  large  pictures  have  to  be 
produced  for  eightpence  or  tenpence  a  piece,  it  is,  in  fact, 
only  by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  that  any  profit  at 
all  can  be  secured.  Now,  therefore,  more  than  ever,  it 
behoves  assistants  who  desire  to  advance  their  position  to 
•tudy  photographic  manipulations  from  an  economical 
aspect. 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Two  Mors   Cokpbtitiohs   at   Paris  —  A  Nbw  Lsiis   bt 

YoiOTLANDBR — M.     AmDEA    OH     DrT     PlATB    Pr00BS8E8 — 

Thb  Kkbping  QuALiTiBd  or  Chardoh's  Pl%tb8 — Photo- 

ORAPHA   rttOK   STOOCHnLlC — ThB  MoMUKEXr  TO  NiOBPBORB 

Nibpcb — ViiiiT  or  THB  Empbror  or  Braefl  to  M.  Jans- 

iBN*8    Ob^BEVATORT. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  held  its  monthly  meet- 
ing on  Friday  last,  the  Isc  June.  The  president  made 
known  the  programme  of  two  new  competitions  which 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Society.  The  first  is  of  an 
international  character,  for  a  simple  and  practical  medium 
to  replace  gtaM  ic  «ie£At;vea.by  some  light  and  transport- 
able tissue  or  pellicle.  This  latter  is  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  th«  photographic  pro- 
cesses in  general  use,  whether  dry  or  wet.  The  second 
competition  is  organised  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
means  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  impedimenta  of  land- 
scape photography,  the  prize  being  given  for  the  simplest 
equipment  for  out-door  photography.  Only  French  pho- 
tographers and  makers  of  apparatus  will  be  admitt^  to 
the  latter  competition,  which  will  be  closed,  like  the  former 
one,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1878. 

M.  Caret te  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  Society  a 
new  lens,  constructed  by  M.  Voigtlander  et  fils,  to  which 
the  inventors  have  given  the  name  of  Euryscope.  The 
oonBtruction  of  this  lens  is  based  upon  the  calculations  of 
Dr.  Sommer,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Director  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Brunswick.  It  is  composed  of  two 
achromatic  symmetric  glasses,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
placed  a  diaphragm.  The  instrument  is  perfectly  aplanatic, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  work  with  a  full  aperture. 
Although  for  the  most  part  designed  for  landscape  work, 
it  may  be  employed  for  taking  reproductions,  interiors, 
monuments,  groups  in  the  studio,  &c.  The  authors  affirm 
that  the  instrument  gives  straight  lines,  images  without 
distortion,  and  that,  moreover,  the  defect  known  as  flare 
is  aJtogether  unknown.  M.  Carette  remarked,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  certain  degree  of  curve  being  Inevitable,  if 
iharpness  is  desired  to  the  very  edge  of  the  picture,  this 
can  be  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  more  or  less  small 
diaphragm.  But  what  most  of  all  distinguishes  the  instru- 
ment, said  this  gentleman,  was  its  great  luminous  power, 
enabling  one  to  secure  groups  in  the  studio  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  usual.  The  instrument  may  be  made,  too, 
to  embrace  a  very  wide  angle  (from  65^  to  80^),  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  diaphragm  employed.  At  the  request 
of  M.  Carette.  a  commission  was  nominated  to  experiment 
practically  with  the  new  lens. 

A  skilful  amateur,  M.  Andra  by  name,  who  has  made 
a  series  of  experiments  with  the  products  and  formuin 
recommended  by  M.  Chardon  (to  whom  the  prize  for  a  dry 

Elate  process  was  recently  awarded)  has  made  known  tbat 
6  has  in  general  secured  satisfactory  results  with  the 
same,  especially  when  he  augmented  materially  the  time 
of  exposure.  Another  operator,  M.  Magny,  writes  (hat 
having  exhausted,  when  travelling,  his  stock  of  Taupenot 
plates,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  employing,  he  pre- 
pared a  number  of  films  after  the  manner  of  M.  Chardon  ; 
with  these  he  secured  some  very  successful  results,  giving 
only  half  the  exposure  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
devote  upon  coUodio-albumen  plates.  Finally,  the  jury 
which  made  the  award  gave  some  account  of  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  plates  as  exemplified  by  those  remaining 
in  their  hands  ever  since  December,  1876.    These  films 

Save  good  results  except  that  the  margina  were  somewhat 
efective,  a  circumstance  due,  according  to  M.  Davaone,  ^ 


to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  which  has  penetrated  into 
the  box  in  which  these  plates  were  confined. 

M.  Jaeger  forwarded  to  the  Society  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  silver  prints  of  various  kinds,  including  portraits, 
landscapes,  historical  paintings,  marine  views,  &c.,  all 
taken  from  the  Stockholm  Museum.  M.  Qainsac,  of  Tou- 
louse, also  sent  some  views  printed  in  greasy  ink,  which 
had  all  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  finest 
impressions  produced  by  silver  printing.  These  pictures, 
printed  upon  paper  slightly  varnished,  were  vastly  admired. 

I  have  spoken  in  one  of  my  preceding  letters  of  the 
decision  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Chalons-sur-Saone, 
in  respect  to  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of 
Nicephore  Niepce,  and  their  resolution  to  spend  five 
thousand  francs  upon  the  monument.  I  have  now  received 
further  details  in  respect  to  the  project.  M.  Landa,  the 
director  of  the  Progres  de  Saone  et  Loire,  and  one  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Chalons,  in  forwarding  me  the  report 
on  the  subject,  tells  me  that  it  is  progressing  favourably. 
The  Executive  Comm'^t^ion  nominated  by  the  Council  is 
about  to  commcucu  u^'orations,  and  will  place  themselves 
in  communication  with  persons  who  may  be  considered 
likely  to  further  the  work  by  means  of  subscription  or 
otherwise.  M.  lAuda,  who  has  interested  himself  heart 
and  soul  in  the  matter,  is  a  conscientious  and  zealous  writer, 
and  has  represented  very  forcibly  that  the  oblivion  into 
which  Niepce*s  name  has  fallen  among  his  compatriotf.  is 
anything  but  honourable  to  the  nation.  In  England, 
where  public  recognition  for  services  is  so  broad  and  com- 
plete towards  great  and  useful  men,  people  will  be  pained 
to  hear  that  the  widow  of  Niepce  died  in  the  hospital  of 
Chalons,  and  that  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Loup  de  Varennes, 
where  the  pair  are  buried,  there  is  to-day  not  even  a  cross 
to  mark  tneir  resting-place,  which  is  at  the  present 
moment  hidden  by  nettles  and  brambles.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  deplorable  state  of  things  will  soon  be  remedied. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  visited  the 
astronomical  and  physical  observatory  which  M.  Jannsen 
has  organized  upon  the  terrace  of  the  Chateau  de  MeudoUy 
and  of  the  establishment  of  which  I  spoke  in  a  former 
letter.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  present,  and  I  can 
well  bear  witness  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  august 
traveller  in  the  solar  images  which  are  daily  secured  at 
the  observatory,  and  in  the  magnificent  instruments 
with  which  the  photographs  are  taken.  The  closing 
arrangement,  which  permits  one  to  regulato  the  exposure 
from  a  fiftieth  to  a  twelfth  of  a  second,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  the  clock-work  arrangement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  heliostat,  which  allows  the  sensitive  plates  to 
remain  automatically  in  their  proper  position,  captivated 
the  attention  of  the  ^*  Royal  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,"  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  M. 
Janssen  transformed  the  gigantic  astronomical  instruments 
into  a  photographic  apparatus.  My  readers  may  know 
that  the  solar  images  taken  at  the  Observatory  at  Meudon 
are  not  less  than  forty-five  centimetres  in  diameter.  They 
are  secured  upon  dry  plates  prepared  with  tannin,  and 
developed  by  the  aid  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  plates  require, 
as  we  have  just  said,  an  exposure  of  a  fraction  of  a  second 
only.  The  visit  of  uie  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  protracted 
to  two  hours  and  a  half,  and,  before  leaving,  he  expressed 
to  M.  Janssen  great  satisfaction  at  having  seen  the 
laboratories  and  observatory  of  the  eminent  astronomer. 
Don  Pedro,  who  starts  on  the  9th  for  Great  Britain,  will 
be  in  London  in  a  few  days.  Ernest  Lacan. 


THE  PLATINOTYPB. 

BY  W.  E.  BATHO. 

The  number  of  processes  for  producing  permanent  photo- 
graphs afford  sufficient  variety  to  suit  every  taste,  and  to 
meet  most  demands.  This  is  one  of  those  methods  for 
realizing  the  desideratum  of  a  permanent  photograph 
which,  while  being  a  most  elegant  adaptation  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  affinity,  seems  not  to  attract  the  interest  itdeserres. 
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The  plantiootype  process  of  Mr.  W.  Willis  has  been  seut 
forth  as  a  process  giving  a  result  of  special  value  in 
certain  departments  of  our  art,  and  most  decidedly  the 
results  are  unique.  The  artist  can  hare  a  photof^raph  on 
any  special  paper  with  the  tooth  left  intact  for  his  brush 
work,  the  shades  consisting  of  a  deposit  of  platinum 
black,  a  substance  in  itself  as  stable  as  any  we  possess. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  photographers  will  look  with 
some  amount  of  suspicion  on  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of 
the  platinotype  for  permanency,  when  it  is  observed  that 
nitrate  of  silver  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  generally 
employed  in  the  process.  Yet  with  equal  justice  might 
the  carbon  process  be  decried,  seeing  that  it  is  possible  to 
use  fugitive  colours  in  the  making  of  tissue.  Wherein  the 
fading  of  a  silver  print  consists  a  cautious  chemist  would 
hesitate  in  positively  affirming.  The  usual  method  of 
picking  up  the  symbols  at  random,  and  showing  therefrom 
a  decomposition  of  some  sort,  serves  not  to  make  matters 
clear.  It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  because  hypo  and  silver 
are  used  in  the  platinotype,  it  must  needs  fade. 

The  reactions  involved  in  the  process  under  discussion 
are  very  beautiful,  and  cannot  fail  to  arouse  more  than 
passing  interest,  and  is  a  capital  example  between  an 
haphazard  invention  and  one  evidently  the  result  of  patient 
thought. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is  as  follows: — Ferrous- 
oxalate,  while  being  a  good  reducer  of  such  metals  as 
platinum,  iridium,  or  gold,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  hence 
there  is  at  Grst  some  difficulty  in  bringing  them  into  such 
a  state  as  favour  decomposition.  However,  a  solution  of 
the  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium  is  a  ready  solvent  of  the 
ferrous-salt,  making  an  excellent  '* developer'*  when  the 
salts  of  platinum,  &3.,  are  brought  in  contact  therewith. 
Ferric-ozalate  is  readily  soluble  in  water ;  it  also  is  reduced 
by  the  action  of  light  to  the  insoluble  y«rroii«'Oxalate,  so 
if  paper  be  coated  with  /<Trtc-oxalate  solution,  and  exposed 
to  the  light,  those  impressed  portions  will  have  the  ferric- 
salt  reduced  to  the  Jerrous  in  proportion  to  the  light  action, 
and  be  in  the  condition  for  reduc.ing  platinum  or  other 
metals  upon  such  portions,  to  form  a  picture. 

Such  are  the  reactions  invoUed  in  the  platinotype.  Its 
practice  is  as  follows  :~A  starch*-sized  paper  is  floated 
on  a  six  or  eight-grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 
Floating  is  not  necessary.  A  little  of  the  silver  solution 
poured  on  the  sheot  of  paper,  and  spread  with  a  pad 
of  cotton -wool,  I  have  found  equally  effacacious.  This  is 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly— indeed  quite  dry — before 
a  fire,  as  1  find  this  proceeding  keeps  the  print  on 
the  surface.  The  silvered  sheet  is  now  placed  on 
a  plate  of  glass,  and  clipped  thereto  with  American  clips. 
A  small  quantity  of  a  mixed  solution  of  chloro-platinite  of 
potassium  and  ferric  oxalate  is  poured  on  the  sheet,  and 
spre:id  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool,  and  subsequently 
levelled  with  a  squeegee  made  of  flannel  wrapped  round  a 
glass  rod ;  the  sheet  is  now  dried  in  the  dark,  and  is  ready 
for  printing  ;  it  has  a  pale  primrose  colour  in  daylight,  but 
rapidly  darkens,  being  much  more  sensitive  than  silver 
paper.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  the  foregoing  operations 
must  be  performed  in  the  dark  room.  The  printing  is 
accomplished  in  the  usual  manner.  Experience  will  teach 
when  the  picture  is  exposed  sufficiently,  by  an  inspection  of 
the  print,  a  faint  outline  only  being  seen.  The  impressed 
paper  is  taken  out  of  the  printing-frame,  and  floated  on  a 
hot  solution  of  potai«sic  oxalate,  when  the  picture  flashes 
out  instantaneously  ;  it  is  now  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  to  remove  the  iron  salts  still  in  the  paper,  then 
washed  in  water,  and  toned  in  asulpho-cyanide  bath ;  again 
washi'd,  and  tixed  in  a  strong  hypo,  solution,  a  slight  wash- 
ing finishing  the  operations. 

The  permanency  of  the  picture  is  assured  by  the  entire 
absence  of  silver  in  the  finished  result.  I  have  not,  by 
any  test  I  am  acquainted  with,  found  the  presence  of 
the  merest  trace  of  silver  left  in  the  paper.  I  believe 
the  patentee  guarantees  this,  yet,  with  aU,  there  will  be 
a  lurking  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  photographers  i 


any  method  of  printing  wherein  silver  and  hypo,  are 
brought  into  practice.  Ihis,  however,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  tell  too  strongly  against  the  platinotype  method  of 
printing,  seeing  that  other  solvents  for  the  silver  com- 
pounds can  be  employed,  and  are  named  by  the  patentee. 
Ammonia  forms  one  of  these,  it  taking  the  place  of  hypo. 
This  I  do  know,  that  there  are  silver  pictures  fixed  with 
ammonia  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  have  not  bhown  the 
least  symptom  of  fading.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  a  platinotype  print,  when  rightly  produced, 
will  have  as  long  an  existence  as  a  print  made  by  any 
other  method  extant.  This  is  but  my  opinion,  after  all, 
and  I  may  add,  in  the  words  of  the  Koran,  **  Wherefore 
let  him  who  will,  believe ;  and  let  him  who  will,  be 
incredulous." 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  JOHN  SMITH.* 

In  bringing  before  you  this  evening  a  few  stray  thoughts 
on  carbon,  or  pigment  printing,  I  may  say,  at  the  outset, 
that  I  do  not  bring  them  in  the  expectation  that  they  will 
carry  with  them  the  weight  and  importance  they  otherwise 
would  supposing  they  were  uttered  by  a  more  able  and 
experienced  person  in  our  art-science ;  but  I  simply 
place  them  before  you  as  the  result  of  my  own  thougnt, 
reading,  and  observation  upon  the  subject. 

In  relation  to  the  birth,  rise,  and  progress  of  pigment 
printing,  it  is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  say  any- 
thing, except  that,  like  numerous  other  very  important 
inventions,  it  has  had  many  struggles  for  existence  during 
its  career  from  the  cradle  to  its  present  state  of  maturity. 

Upon  the  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  I  need  not  dwell,  as  these  have  often  been  explained 
in  the  journals  and  other  publications,  and  formula, 
manipulations,  and  practical  details  frequently  given.  But 
there  are  points  upon  which  there  seems  to  be  a  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  and  practice.  A  few  of  these 
I  will  mention. 

1.  The  Tium. — Some  affirm  that  it  is  not  always  of 
uniformly  good  quality,  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  get 
uniformly  good  results  ;  others  say  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
tissue  but  m  the  operator,  the  tissue  being  always  good 
and  reliable.  Again,  the  Autotype  Company  claim  to 
have  the  sole  right  to  make  and  sell  the  pigmented  paper, 

'  while  some  persons  affirm  that  anyone  has  a  right  to  make 
it  for  himself.  Some  say  that  the  tissue  sold  by  the  A  uto- 
type  Company  to  liceucees  and  to  those  who  have  no 
license  is  all  alike,  but  the  Company  deny  the  charge. 
These  matters  of  difference,  I  presume,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  settle  here  to-night,  but  shall  have  to  leave  them 
for  settlement  by  actual  experiment  or  by  some  legal 
tribunal,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  2 he  Sensitizing  Bath.  —  U^ou  the  strength  or  per- 
centage of  bichromate  salt  to  be  used  various  opinions 
are  held.  To  take  a  few :  Mr.  John  Milner  (see  British 
Journal  Almanac,^'  1877,  p.  73),  after  stating  some 
of  his  difficulties,  says  : — ''  The  result  was  the 
adoption  of  a  one  and  a-quarter  per  cent,  bath  for  all 
carbon  work,  large  or  smaU — prints  up  to  twenty  by  six- 
teen leaving  nothing  to  bo  desired  so  far  as  the  strength  of 
sensitizer  was  concerned.**  The  Autotype  Company  giro 
strengths  of  five,  four,  and  three  and  a-half  per  cent., 
while  souiC  others  give  as  high  as  seven  per  cent.  As  to 
the  composition  of  the  bath :  some  advise  the  use  of 
bichromate  of  potash  simply  ;  otiiers,  the  same  with  a  few 
drops  of  liquid  ammonia  added  until  a  pale  yellow  colour 
is  produced.  Some  advise  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts, 
bicthromate  of  potash  and  ammonia.    Mr.  R.  Jastrsambski 

gives. 

Bichromate  of  potash  ..  ...        ...      4  parts 

Carbonate  of  soda         ...         ...         ...       1  part 

Water     100  parts 

One  class  recommend  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  bath, 
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M.  Charente  going  as  far  as  forty  per  cent.  Another 
claas  of  peraoDB  say  that,  after  Bensitizing,  the  tissue 
should  be  passed  into  a  bath  of  alcohol. 

Again  ;  if  we  adrance  a  step  furl  her  we  meet  with  the 
same  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
immersion.  Some  operators  have  advised  a  very  short 
immersion — only  six  seconds — while  some  others  advise  as 
much  as  three  minutes.  Some  draw  the  tissue  out  of  the 
bath  over  a  glass  rod  in  order  to  take  away  part  of  the 
bichromate  solution ;  others  advise  that  it  should  be 
placed,  face  down,  on  glass,  and  take  away  the  excess  by 
the  use  of  the  squeegee,  then  strip  off  from  the  glass,  and 
Bospend  to  dry  ;  while  some  prefer  dryinsf  on  the  glass,  and 
claim  the  double  advantage  of  smoothness  of  surface  to  lay 
on  the  negative,  and  better  keeping  qualities. 

As  to  drying,  we  have  various  methods.  By  one  the 
tiflBue  is  placed  with  its  back  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper. 
over  a  stick  or  rod,  allowing  the  ends  to  slope  frttm  the 
middle.  A  second  will  hang  up  the  tissue  in  an  open 
room  by  means  of  clips — by  preference  near  an  open 
chimney.  A  third  will  dry  in  a  closed  box,  through  which 
a  current  of  cold  air  is  made  to  pass.  A  fourth  will 
employ  a  gentle  heat,  and  so  on.  ^gain  :  it  is  stated  that 
the  drying  must  be  done  slowly,  and  thereby  obtain  a 
2;?&t6i  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  freedom  from  reticula- 
tion. Others  state  that  drying  may  be  done  quickly,  and 
affirm  that  no  reticulation  is  produced  thereby. 

I  will  now  glance  at  the  preparation  for  printing.  If 
the  object  be  simply  to  get  a  print  from  any  negative  in 

Sermanent  colours,  then  the  only  thing  requiring  to  be 
one  is'to  put  a  strip  of  paper  over  the  face  of  the  negative 
close  to  the  edge,  to  partly  protect  the  sensitized  tissue 
from  the  action  of  light,  and  print  for  the  required  time  ; 
this  will  vary  according  to  the  negative  used.  But  if  any 
particular  shape,  Buoh  as  oval,  cushion,  &c.,  be  required, 
then  there  are  tJiree  ways  by  which  the  artist  may  obtain 
Bach  resultB : — 

1.  By  the  method  long  used  in  silver  printing — ^viz., 
masking  the  negative  while  the  picture  is  being  printed, 
and  afterwards  tinting  the  margin,  by  exposing  it  to  light, 
while  the  printed  part  is  covered  up  with  a  blank  mask. 
For  carrying  out  this  method  in  pigment  printing,  specially 
prepared  frames  are  required  in  order  to  get  accurate 
registration  of  tint  with  the  print.  M.  Lambert  has  a 
patent  for  frames  for  this  purpose ;  Mr.  G.  Higginson,  of 
Southport,  advertises  some  special  frame ;  and,  alter  much 
thought  and  labour,  Mr.  Greaves  and  myself  have  devised 
what  we  think  to  be  a  very  great  improvement  on  both, 
and  by  the  use  of  which  much  time  and  priuting  space  are 
saved.  Two  of  these  improved  frames  are  here  for  your 
inspection  this  evening. 

2.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  a  mask  of  the 
desired  shape  in  the  dark  slide  or  other  part  of  the  camera, 
which  mask  is  brought  very  near  the  sensitive  plate  ;  and 
thus  the  negative  is  taken  of  the  proper  or  desired  shape, 
leaving  all  the  margin  of  clear  glass.  After  varnishing,  a 
mask  of  uniform  texture,  and  of  such  a  degree  of  opacity 
as  will  give  the  required  tint  of  margin,  is  placed  on  the 
negative,  the  opening  of  which  exactly  coincides  with  the 
figure  on  the  plate,  and  from  such  prepared  negative, 
pi'stures  may  be  printed  and  tinted  at  one  operation. 

8.  By  having  two  masks  carried  in  two  swing-fraires 
within  the  camera— one  carrying  the  mask  for  the  figure, 
and  the  other  the  mask  for  the  tint — a  negative  can  be 
taken  from  which  prints  may  be  made  with  tinted  borders 
at  one  operation.  This  last  method  is  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  though  I  may  say  that  months  before  the  patent 
was  taken  out  I  named  the  method  to  Mr.  Greaves,  of 
Halifax. 

The  vignetting  and  tinting  on  pigment  tissue  has  been 
found  to  be  attended  with  very  considerable  difficulty, 
because  the  operator  cannot  see  the  progress  of  the 
printing.  Mr.  Witcombe,  in  an  article  which  he  con- 
tribated  to  the  Year- Book  of  Fhotoqraphy  for  this  year, 
d«soribes  a  method  by   which  he   prodaoes    Tignettes. 


What  success  has  attended  his  labours  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say ;  but  I  think  I  can  say  with  safety  that 
Vlr.  Greaves,  after  much  patient  thought  and  experiment, 
has  at  length  succeeded  in  producing  tinted  vi^  nettes  in 
carbon  which  are  perfect  gems  of  art,  aud  which  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

After  printing  there  seems  t  >  be  a  variety  of  modes  of 
procedure  in  preparing  the  !cmporary  support.  Some 
wax  with  fluid  and  others  w!i!i  solid  wax.  Some  use  one 
collodion,  and  others  a  different  one. 

After  mounting  on  the  temporary  support  there  is  again 
a  divergence.  One  artist  says  the  prints  must  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  under  i)rt;S8ure  more  than  two  minutes  ; 
then  place  in  warm  water— not  hot— and  the  paper  will 
strip  off  very  easily.  A  second  says  the  print  should  be 
under  pressure  for  half-an-hour  at  least. 

After  development  one  advises  the  putting  on  of  the 
transfer  paper  while  still  wet,  while  another  advises  drying 
first,  and  then  wetting  with  cold  water  before  it  is  put  on. 
And  so  on,  through  every  stage  of  the  work,  I  might 
point  out  very  wide  differences  in  practice  ;  but  1  refrain 
from  ^oing  further,  as  I  feel  that  I  have  already  taken  up 
too  much  of  your  time  by  these  random  remarks.  Before 
concluding,  however,  [  should  like  to  give  my  opinion  as 
to  what  I  think  would  be  good  practice,  especially  for 
amateurs. 

The  tissue  should  be  good  in  quality  and  of  colour  to 
suit  the  taste ;  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  but  dry  place, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  hard  or  brittle.  It 
should  be  always  as  flexible  as  patent  leather.  I  would 
sensitize  in  a  weak  bath  of  from  one  and  a- half  to  two  per 
cent,  strength,  and  if  acid  neutralise  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  addmg  a  few  drops  of  glycerine  to  each  pint  of  water. 
I  should  give  a  complete  immersion,  and  for  such  time  as 
would  be  needful  to  wholly  saturate  the  tissue,  thus  getting 
more  uniform  sensitizing. 

I  should  then  take  the  tissue  out  of  the  bath,  and  place 
it,  face  downwards,  on  a  glass  plate  previously  prepared, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Milner,  by  giving  a  slight  coating 
of  Castile  soap  (two  grains  to  one  ounce  of  methylated 
alcohol),  after  the  manner  of  waxing  a  plate,  and  let  it 
dry  on  the  glass.  If  dried  quickly,  and  the  glasses  placed 
one  upon  another,  so  as  to  protect  the  tissue  from  tne  air^ 
it  will  keep  good  for  many  weeks. 

In  waxing  I  should  wax  the  plate  by  preference  with 
solid  bees'-wax,  warming  the  plate,  then  make  a  few  marks 
across  the  wax,  and  while  still  warm  polish  off  with  flannel. 

I  should  next  coat  with  plain,  thin,  tough  collodion — 
pyroxyline  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  solvents— using  as 
much  alcohol  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  waxing  from  being 
dissolved,  and  thus  ensure  easy  stripping.  Ihe  transfer 
paper  should  be  well  softened  and  carefully  applied. 
After  getting  about  half  dry,  put  on  the  cardboard  (which 
has  been  previously  damped)  with  thin  glue,  and  diy  by 
placing  in  a  strong  current  of  warm  air.  In  a  few  hours 
the  prints  will  strip  off  perfectly,  and  have  a  surface  of  the 
same  character  as  the  gUss  ^rom  which  they  are  taken. 

1  have  brought  with  me  for  your  inspection  and  adop- 
tion, if  yon  think  there  is  any  value  in  them,— 

1.  A  model  of  an  apparatus  for  sensitising  the  tissue. 
This,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  a  box  carrying  a  number  of 
rollers,  around  which  an  endless  web  is  carried.    The 
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tissue  is  placed  upon  and  attached  to  it,  and  then  turned 
round,  bringing  l!io  tissue  into  the  bath,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  it  straight  (without  having  to  place  the  hands  in 
the  poisonous  solution)  until  fully  sensitised.  From  what 
we  read  of  the  damaging  effects  upon  the  health  of  the 
operator,  I  think  Bome  such  method  be  used. 
2.  A  drying-boZy  or  chamber,  difided  bj  a  number  of 
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partitions,  vbich  arc  alternately  ghort  at  the  top  kd 
bottani,  thii!)  luakiiiK.  when  the  door  U  closed,  a  coi 
tinuoua  passage   from   the  inlet  to  the  outlet ;  and  a 


indneed  correat  is  miidc,  either  by  bnroiiig  gax  within  nn 
iron  chimney  placed  oyer  one  of  the  diTiBions  of  the  box, 
from  nrhicb  there  is  an  npenjag  into  the  chimney,  or  by 
placiug  a  Bmall  fau  orer  the  Bame  opening,  and  worked  by 
■ome  mechanical  power — by  prefereoce  a  email  tubing 
vster-wheel — by  tliis  means  drawing  a  powerful  current 
of  cold  air  throui;h  the  box,  and  thus  dryiug  the  tisaue  in 
ft  Bhort  time.  I'hia  same  arrangement  may  he  made  use  of 
to  dry  the  newly-developed  plates,  and  also  after  mounting 
OD  cardboards. 

Thankiog  you  for  your  patient  attention  to  my  stray 
thoughts,  1  hope  that  our  meeting  may  not  be  altogether 
prohtless. 

ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  WORKING  THE 
GELATINE  PROCESS, 

BY  H,   KoULORAVE,* 

J  HAVE  devised  the  following  method  for  working  the  gela 
line  proc>;M  in  the  hope  that  it  may  suit  the  coDveniene 
of  those  who  are  not  able  to  devote  any  time  daring  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  tnalciog  emulsioiia.  The  formula  with 
which  T  have  been  most  successful  is  that  published  by 
Mr.  J.  King,  namely.— 

Nelsnu's  opaque  gelatine       ...     40    grains 
Bromide  of  potassium  ...     40        „ 

Nitrate  of  Rflrer  56J      „ 

Water 2|  otincefl. 

In  making  the  emolsion,  proceed  as  follows :— At  about 
nine  a.m.,  or  any  convenient  time  in  the  morniDg,  weigh 
out,  as  carefully  as  possible,  the  bromide,  and  put  it  into  a 
teacup  or  other  similar  ressel,  pouriug  on  it  about  one 
ounce  of  water.  I  then  add  the  gelatine,  cover  up  the  cop 
to  keep  out  Just,  and  leave  it  without  any  further  care  till 
five  or  six  o'clock  iu  the  evening,  or  later  if  more  con- 
venient. The  gelatine  must  now  be  dissolved,  and  the 
emulsion  made.  To  effect  this;  place  the  cup,  a  small 
glass  beaker  (in  which  has  been  previously  dissolved  the 
■ilver  in  about  six  drachms  of  distilled  water),  and  a  suit- 
able bottle,  in  a  shallow  tin  dish  half  tilled  with  cold  water, 
■nd  supported  ou  a  retort  stand  above  a  Bunaeu'a  burner, 
which  is  now  lighted.  Having  allowed  about  ten  minutea 
for  the  materials  to  get  thoroughly  warm,  pour  the  silver 
into  the  gelatine,  atirriug  briskly  nil  the  time,  and  for 
about  a  minute  longer.  Then  transfer  the  emulaion  from 
the  cup  to  the  beaker,  and  thence  to  the  bottle,  rinsing 
out  the  cup  and  beaker  with  a  little  water,  which  is  also 
added  to  the  emulaion, and  then  shake  up  moat  thoroughly 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  emulsion  must  now  be  kept 
warm  by  any  cooseuient  means  for  a  few  hours.  At  about 
ten  p.m.  pour  it  into  a  flat  porcelain  dish  seven  iiiciies  by 
five  inches,  and  leave  it  the  whole  of  the  night  t«  set. 
Next  laoming,  pluuge  the  diah  iuto  cold  water  in  a  mug 
■uificiently  large  to  contain  it,  cover  it  up  from  the  light, 
•  BMdMbxtlMUTwpotlA: 


and  there  let  it  remain  the  whole  of  the  day.  At  about 
change  the  water,  and  let  the  emulsion  remain  ia 
ur  or  two  longer,  then  drain  it  for  a  short  time ;  it 
ready  to  be  dissolved  and  filtered  previous  to 
coating  the  plates. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this  is  to  pour  & 
little  water  into  the  tin  dish,  ou  the  top  of  which  dish  ia 
placed  that  containing  the  emulsion  (but  not  io  the  water)  ; 
light  the  Bunsen's  burner,  when  t'.i'  hot  steam  which 
rises  will  very  soon  effect  the  solution  of  the  emulsion, 
which  should  then  be  filtered  through  a  bit  of  sponge. 
'I'hen  proceed  st  once  to  coat  the  plates  in  the  manner  so 
often  described  before- 
After  allowing  the  emulsion  which  remains  to  set  in  the 
bottle.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pouring  a  littlo  strong 
alcohol  on  the  surface,  hoping  that  it  would  thus  keep 
indelioitely,  and  would  be  always  ready  foi  use  by  simply 
pouring  off  the  spirit,  and  then  remelting ;  but  iu  this  I 
have  been  disappointed.  I  find  that  after  it  has  been 
warmed  up  two  or  three  times,  the  gelatiue  seems  to  lose 
in  a  great  measure  ita  power  of  setting,  the  emulsion 
becomes  very  thin,  and  the  film  made  with  it  fiills  up 
during  development  iu  a  very  curious  manner.  1  am  in 
hopes  that  a  little  fresh  gels  tine  will  remedy  this  defect, 
but  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  investigste  this 
matter  thoroughly.  I  will  now  say  n  few  words  on  the 
prevention  of  blisters,  which  are  the  bane  of  the  gelatine 
process. 

Before  proceeding  to  develop,  flow  over  the  plate  a 
little  common  methylated  alcohol  ;  then  wash  oS  thoroughly 
by  placing  the  plate  iu  a  dish  and  cbantfiu'j  the  water 
threeor  fourtimes.  Sinceadopting  this  sitizple  preoautton 
I  have  never  seen  n  blister.  AtS.ni  1  used  u  little  pyro- 
gallic  acid  dissolved  in  tlie  atcohol,  hut  now  find  that  this 
addition  is  neithe'- oecessary  nor  useful. 

I  generally  use  the  developer  recommended  by  Mr.  R. 
Kennett,  but  do  not  find  aoy  very  material  difference  be- 
tween developing  a  gelatine  nod  a  collodio-bromiile  pluto. 
The  galatine  plates,  however,  often  lose  excessively  iu  the 
fixing  bath,  and,  iu  consequence,  require  strengthening  up 
A  little  subsequently.  This  I  never  attempt  to  do  till  after 
the  negative  is  dry,  wbeu  I  re-moisten  it  with  spirit,  wash, 
and  then  apply  the  u^ual  acid  silver  and  pyro^sllic  solu- 
tions, with  which  1  can  get  any  amount  of  density,  the 
ditfioulty  being  to  know  exactly  when  to  stop. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  omitted  in  the  proper  place, 
and  that  is,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  emulsion  keep 
better,  I  have  thooght  it  desirable  to  increase  the  proper- 
tion  of  gelatine  iu  the  above  formuU  from  forty  to  tifty 
grains.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  one  word  of 
apology  for  the  negatives  shown.  I  beg  you  will  not 
look  upon  them  as  finished  productions,  hut  -ts  purely 
experimental  ones — indeed,  almost  linb  atti'mpls.  Still  I 
think  they  are  suflicieutly  varied  to  show  the  capabilitioa 
of  the  process. 

Lost  Art. — We  have  received  from  &Ir.  B.  Davison,  of  OJin, 
111.,  a  small  hook,  bearing  on  ita  cover  thu  fullowiag  lille  : — 
"lust ructions  for  Oil  ■'uiniingi  ou  Olosa,  cunaisting  of  Lost 
Art,  Crystal  or  Oriental,  Dinphauic  Celeetial  and  It.iliiin  and 
impruved  Grecian  Oil  Painting,  by  Mrs.  Add  D.  DhvIbdd, 
Practical  Artist,  Oalesburg,  111.  Entereil  ncconliDg  to  Act  of 
Congress,  &c.,  in  the  yetr  ISSO."  Wo  extract  the  rutluwing 
portions: — ''  Lesson  3 :  Lay  yuur  picture  in  clean  water  a  few 
moments,  nntil  the  paper  is  wet  Ihruugh,  ka.;  then  varnish 
your  glass  well,  &c.  Then  lay  your  picture  face  side  up  and 
hold  your  glass  varnished  sirlo  duwn,  soil  liiy  it  iluwii  canrlully 
(upiio  the  picture)  and  press  ligliUy;  this  will  unite  them." 
TliL-se  iustructiuiis  an  given  for  prpssini;  out  air-bulibles.  The 
work  further  says  :  "  The  air  being  all  removed,  leave  it  until 
well  dried  to  tlio  ^Inas.  &c.  Then  wet  Ihe  picture  au  X)x'\  bock 
with  water  and  rub  it  with  your  flueurs  until  (Ac  paper  ii  all 
rfinoiieii  but  aligtii  Blm,  wbicli  the  print  retsind ;  this  you  muit 
be  careful  not  to  break.  Then  let  it  dry  flfteeu  or  twenty 
minutes ;  then  varnish  it  n^ain  with  crystal  varnish.  This 
will  make  it  clear  and  transparenl."  It  is  tumecesssry  for  ni 
hi  nuke  any  eoDuneat  on  the  i^ve.— Ed.  AkI^h'*  SuUtlm, 
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thread  for  thread.  I  have  often  had  the  doabtf  ul  houoor  of 
having  my  pictures  appropriated  by  painters,  and  do  not 
object  to  artists  refreshing  their  recollection  of  nature  by 
looking  at  my  photographs,  but  I  strongly  object  to  whole- 
Bale  copying.  One  of  the  most  impudent  cases  of  such 
copying  occurs  in  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Dudley 
Gallery.  The  following  correspondence  on  the  subject 
may,  perhaps,  interest  your  readers. 

Tunhridge  Wells,  May  28M.  H.  P.  Robinson. 


Tunbridge  W^ells,  February  2nd,  1877. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Dudley  Oailery, 

Sir,— I  mentionod  to  you  yesterday  that  a  copy  of  one  of  my 
pictures  was  exhibited  in  your  gallery  as  the  work  of  another 
artist,  and  under  a  different  name  to  that  which  I  had  given  it. 
The  number  of  the  copy  in  the  catalogue  is  13G.  My  picture,  of 
which  I  enclose  a  rough  copy,  is  copyright ;  and  1  could  obtain 
redress  under  the  Copyright  Act ;  but  I  should  prefer  not  to  go 
to  that  extreme  length,  and  tuerefore  ask  you  to  bring  the  facts 
nndt'r  the  notice  of  the  Committee. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  comparison,  that  Mr.  Macbeth  has  omitted 
the  sky,  and  added  some  boats ;  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  identical 
with  mine,  and  could  not  have  been  an  accidental  resemblance. 

The  injustice  of  this  appropriation  of  my  property  will  be  more 
elearly  seen  if  wei  reverse  the  position.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I 
obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  year,  and  took 
a  photograph  of  it,  and  then  sent  the  photograph  to  an  exhibi- 
tioo,  claiming  the  composition,  light  and  shale,  and  inventi<>n  as 
my  own,  and  tried  to  sell  it :  what  would  all  honest  men  be  entitled 
to  call  me  ?    The  cases  are  exactly  parallel. 

1  have  also  to  snbmit  that  to  send  a  copy  for  exhibition  in  the 
Dudley  Oailery  is  to  endeavour  to  impose  upon  the  Committee, 
and  i^t  in  this  case  it  has  succeeded. — I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

R.  F.  McNair,  Esq.  H.  F.  Robinson. 

February  3rd,  1877. 

Sib, — 1  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  and 
enclosure  of  the  2nd  inst.,  and,  in  reply,  to  inform  yon  that  they 
will  be  duly  laid  before  the  Committee  at  their  next  meeting.— I 
am,  yours  obediently,  R.  F.  McNaib,  Sec. 

H.  P.  Robinson,  Esq. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Dudley  Gallery, 

Tunbridge  Wells,  April  25th,  1877. 

Sib, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  McNair  on  the  2nd  of  last  February. 

In  reply,  Mr.  McNair  informed  me  that  it  would  be  laid  before 
the  Comuiittee  at  their  next  meeting.  1  have  waited  nearly 
thrse  months,  and  have  received  no  further  communication  from 
▼our  Secretary,  from  which  1  can  only  infer  that  either  Mr.  McNair 
lias  suppressed  my  letter,  or  the  Committee  have  no  objection  to 
countenance  a  gross  injustice  and  imposition,  which  1  cannot 
believe. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  as  the  only  official  besides 
Mr.  McNair  whose  name  is  given  in  the  catalogue. 

I  enclose  a  rough  print  of  my  picture,  which  I  should  be  obliged 
if  you  would  compare  with  Mr.  Macbeth's  (No.  136). — 1  am,  sir, 
yours  obediently,  H.  P.  Robinson. 

Edward  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.D. 

9,  Portugal  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  April  30th,  1877. 

SiB,~l  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  and 
enclosure  of  photograph,  &c. 

Mr.  McNitir  did  not  suppress  your  letter  of  February  2nd. 

1  cannot  myself  see  on  what  grounds  your  letter  is  to  be  brought 
before  the  Committee. 

Your  grievance,  if  you  have  any,  is  with  the  artist  who  you  say 
has  copied  your  picture. 

How  was  the  Committee  to  know  that  the  drawing  of  Mr. 
Macbeth's  was  a  copy  of  yours?  And  surely  you  can  hardly 
suppose  that  after  the  Exhibition  has  been  opened  to  the  public, 
the  catalogue  printed  and  published,  the  Exhibition  was  to  be 
altered  and  deranged,  and  a  fresh  catalogue  printed,  because  you 
think  an  artist  has  copied  your  photograph. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  whit  your  complaint  against  the 
Committee  consists  of,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  bring  something 
definite  before  them.— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

fl.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  Edwabd  Hamilton. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  May  5th,  1877. 
Sib,— Ab-ence  from  home  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  replying 
to  vonr  letter  before. 
I  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  your  Secietary  that  a  eqpj  of  one 


of  my  pictures  had  been  sent  to  your  Exhibition  as  an  original 
picture.  I  asked  tO  have  my  complaint  placed  before  the  Com* 
mittee.  It  was  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  the  Committee  what  they 
should  do  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  Exhibition.  I  knew 
there  were  gentlemen  on  your  Committee  who  would  not  coun- 
tenance a  theft  disguised  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  but 
I  expected  that  the  artist  who  had  perpetrated  the  imposition 
might  possibly  have  been  warned  that  in  future  he  must  not  break 
your  rule  that  no  eopy  be  sent  for  exhibition.  1  expected  that  as 
the  drawing  was  in  some  sense  an  attempt  at  a  fraud,  it  would 
have  been  withdrawn  from  sale,  if  not  from  exhibition.  I  ex- 
pected that  your  Secretary  would  fulfil  his  promise,  and  place  my 
letter  before  the  Committee,  which  was  not  done. 

I  have  no  complaint  against  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
has  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  me  justice,  or  the  reverse,  not 
having  had  my  letter  before  them.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  get 
my  letter  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  but  my 
purpose  will  bo  nearly  as  well  served,  if  not  so  pleasantly,  by  the 
publication  of  this  correspondence  for  the  guidance  of  photo- 
graphers in  similar  cases  where  their  thoughts  and  designs  are 
*( conveyed"  in  a  like  unblushing  manner. — I  am,  sir,  yours 
obediently.  H.  P.  Robinson. 

Edward  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.D. 


Dudley  Gallery.  May  8th,  1877. 

SiB, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  your  correspondence  was  this 
day  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  to  state  that  no  meeting  of  the 
Committee  has  been  held  since  the  opening  of  the  gallery,  until 
quite  recentJy,  and,  therefore,  that  your  letter  had  appeared  to  be 
neglected. 

The  Committee  regret  that  there  should  be  any  appearance  of 
plagiarism  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  whom  y3u  rt-fer;  but 
they  consider  that  the  matter  rests  entirely  between  the  artist  and 
yourself.  —I  am,  yours  obediently,  Robebt  MoNaib. 

H.  P.  Robinson,  Esq. 

To  the  Exhibitor  of  the  Copy. 

Tiubiidge  Wells,  May  9th,  1877. 

Sib, — In  the  Dudley  Gallery  is  a  drawing  (No.  18o)  to 
which  your  name  is  attached  in  the  catalogue.  This  picture  is  a 
direct  copy  of  one  of  my  photographs.  I  have  had  a  c  irrespon- 
deuce  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Gallery  on  the 
subject  of  this  misappropriation  of  my  property,  which  correspon- 
dence I  am  about  to  publish ;  but  betore  doing  so,  I  think  it  only 
just  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  explain  ng,  if  you  can, 
why  you  have  copied  my  picture,  and  why  you  call  it  vour  own, 
seeing  that  the  design,  invention,  composition,  and  light  and 
shade,  are  mine.  I  may  add  that  the  photograph  is  my  legister.d 
copyright.— lam,  sir,  yours  obediently,  H.  P.  Robinsun. 

James  Macbeth,  Esq. 

28,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.,  May  10th,  1877. 

Sib, — 1  am  obliged  by  your  letter,  which  gives  me  an  oppor< 
tunity  .of  clearing  myself  from  the  charge  of  infringing  your 
copyright.  1  saw  the  photograph  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  1 
borrowed  it  to  assist  me  in  some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  water 
in  the  drawing  you  complain  of,  supposing  it  was  a  photograph 
from  nature  done  for  the  use  of  artists,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  the  only 
buyers  and  appreciators  of  such  works.  Had  I  known  that  the 
deeiyHf  invention^  composition,  and  light  and  shade  were  your  own, 
I  should  have  no  more  thought  of  using  it  than  1  should  think  of 
copying  a  picture  by  a  brother  painter. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  are  in  no 
way  accountable  for  the  matter,  and  the  publication  of  your  cor- 
respondence with  them  would  serve  no  good  purpose.  If  you  like 
to  publish  this  letter  you  are  at  libeity  to  do  so.— I  am,  sir,  yours 
truly,  J.  Macbeth. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  May  22nd,  1877. 

Sib, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  10th,  allow  me  to.  say  that  the 
mistake  you  and  some  other  artists  make  is.  that  photographs  are 
as  much  open  to  you  to  copy  as  nature  herself,  just  as  if  they 
were  taken  by  chance  and  were  common  projterty ;  ^  horeas  the 
best  photographs  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  the  result  of 
artistic  design  as  paintings. 

As  to  youi  havingborrowed  *'  minor  details,"  only  a  glance  at  the 
two  pictures  would  convince  anyone  that  the  sea  is  copied  in  every 
detail  as  nearly  as  yon  could  do  it.  Suppo.e  a  dozen  painters  had 
copied  the  same  photograph,  whose  would  have  been  the  original 
picture  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  I  intended  to  make  a  painting  b&s^  on 
the  photograph  of  mine  yon  copied.  If  I  fulfilled  my  intention, 
and  sent  the  picture  for  exhibition,  it  would  be  said  at  once  that 
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whicb  70a  do  not  seam  to  see.  It  wauld  (eire  to  make 
piinMri  a  Fact  of  nhicK  some  of  them  da  not  appair  to  b«  Fallj 
>if  ftre,  which  ii,  that  there  is  &9  tnach  prapertj  in  a  pbatograpb  u 
in  a  paintiug.  and  that  it  should  aot  be  >ppro)iri&ted  wilbant  per- 
miuian.  1  do  Dot  objeut  to  paiat«rs  Uking  hinti  and  snggestions 
(ton  my  pictares,  just  as  th'^j  may  tram  the  works  of  aitUts  m 
ollksr  mitorials ;  bat  I  do  object  to  your  sending  a  eopj  of  my  pic- 
ture to  an  exhibitioD,  and  calling  it  your  own.— I  am,  sir.  yours 
obediently,  H,  P.  RoBWSos, 

James  Mac bctb,  Bsq. 

MAGIC  LANTERN  AS  AN  AID  TO  IN8TKDC- 
TlOt . 

Sir,— The  preseDt  seuon  of  the  year  may  not  strike  jou 
aa  the  most  suitable  for  a  paper  on  the  maKic  laatern,  but 
there  is  this  to  be  s:iid  iu  il«  favour— that  the  maken  nre 
now  laying  in  stock  for  the  next  winter,  aal  hence  they 
are  in  a  good  position  for  iidopting  any  iraproremeuts 
which  tuujr  be  suggested. 

I  muat  begin  uiy  letter  by  expressing  the  obtigations  I 
am  nuder  to  Ur.  tj.  Uighley,  for  bis  valuable  arlicles  on 
the  lantern  in  tbe  fourth  volume  of  >' Cassell's  Technical 
Educator."  Thuy  have  adled  much  to  my  stock  of  knoir~ 
led^e  on  tbe  subject,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice.  As 
an  instance  of  the  former,  I  may  mention  his  remarks  on 
the  symiuctricul  condenser  iiotv  so  much  in  use  ;  and  of 
the  latter,  the  bint  which  he  ^ivesfor  steailyingthe  jetand 
lime-holJer  by  tiling  away  the  supporting  rod  on  the  side 

Sposlte  to  tbe  scretr.  This  simple  plan  Isso  effectiitl  for 
i  object  deeigued,  that  it  ought  to  be  generally  known 
and  adopted. 

I  bare  long  used  the  laotArn  for  e  Incatioasl  purposes, 
and  bave  reoom mended  it  to  my  brother  clergy.  The 
difficulty  with  many,  however,  has  been  that  they  cannot 
obtain  coal  g.\s,  and  they  find  the  oxy-caloiura  process 
with  spirits  of  wine  not  easy  to  manage. 

Mr.  S.  Highley,  in  his  paper  before  referred  lo,  describes 
an  ozy-spirit  Ump  which  seems  perfect  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, but  I  have  never  met  with  one  of  that  construction. 
The  lamp  which  I  have  seen  is  an  ordinary  fountain  lamp, 
and  in  this  form  the  light  is  apt  to  fail  when  the  lantern 
is  tilted  upwiiris.  My  own  plan  has  been  to  work  with 
Pamphrey's  Vaporiser,  wheu  I  cannot  get  coal  gas.  It  is 
an  iuexpcnsive  apparatus,  and  can  be  used  with  any  lan- 
tern, the  spirits  being  volatilized,  and  burnt  without  n 
wiok  at  the  mouth  of  au  ordinary  safety  jet.  There  are, 
however,  two  or  three  poititj  tj  be  observed  in  order  to 
ensure  success. 

Much  depends  upon  the  oonstriiotiou  of   the  huraer.     It 

;'ou  use  an  oxygen  noule  with  a  very  small  bore,  and 
ofCB  the  gas  through  it  by  strong  pressure— say  fifty-six 
pounds  or  more  on  the  bait— there  will  be  a  dart  nucleus 
in  the  centre  of  the  incandescant  lime  spot,  sjpposiug  the 
cylinder  of  lime  to  be  somewhat  oe^r  to  the  orifice  of  the 
jet.  And  not  only  so,  but  on  looking  into  tbe  anterior 
glass  of  the  lens  from  the  front,  you  will  see  the  sa mo 
dark  centre,  with  a  ring  of  light  surrounding  it,  some- 
thing like  an  aunular  eclipse  of  tbe  sun.  The  explanation 
IB  tliat  the  two  gases  aru  travelling  at  so  different  a  rate 
at  the  time  of  their  emergence  from  the  jet,  that  they  do 
not  mil  properly,  and  hence  there  is  an  excess  of  oxygon 
in  the  middle  of  the  flame,  proiuoing  a  cooling  effect. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  greater  the  pressure  on  tbe 

Sas-hftg  in  the  oxy-calciura  process,  the  better  the  light ; 
ut  in  my  own  practice  I  find  quite  the  reverse,  and  have 
obtained  the  best  results  by  using  a  low  pressure  not 
exceeding  twenty-eight  pounds.  The  oxygen  then  travels 
■lowly,  and  mixes  more  thoroughly  with  the  spirit 
TBpour  before  the  flame  touches  the  lime.  Q-iantiiy  of 
oxygen,  however,  is  important,  and  hence  I  enlarge  the 
bore  to  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  to  compensate  for  the 
diminished  pressiue.    A  aingle  trial  will  show  the  advanlaga 


of  this  enlargement  of  the  bore,  the  light  being  better  and 

or  not  at  all. 

Look  at  the  matter  from  a  common  sense  point  of  view. 
In  this  oxycalciam  process  you  have  spirit  or  benzoline 
vapour  escaping  slowly  through  a  large  orifice  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  you  send  a  small  and 
rapid  stream  of  oxygen  into  the  centre  of  it.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  lime  cylinder  be  at  some  distance,  the  two  gasea 
cannot  mix.  When,  however,  you  use  a  lar(;er  stream,  and 
one  whose  rate  of  travelling  corresponds  more  nearly 
with  that  of  the  spirit,  the  admixture  is  perfect :  and 
complete  combustion  is  the  result.  At  all  events,  what- 
ever tbe  theory  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  practice 
the  latter  method  gives  the  best  result. 

I  have  mentioned  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  at  a  useful 
size  for  the  oxygen  orifice;  but  I  maybe  asked,  how  is 
the  hole  to  be  measured  by  an  amateur  without  the  proper 
appliances '/  It  may  be  done  sufficiently  nearly  by  stamping 
it  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  making  five  impressions.  sMe 
by  side,  which  ought  then  to  messure  a  quarter  of  an 
inch;  or  by  picking  oat  a  stocking-needle  which  exactly 
fits  into  the  bore,  and  pricking  a  few  holes  on  paper  close 

Having  very  little  spare  time  at  my  disposal,  and 
finding  the  process  to  work  well,  I  did  not  experiment  in 
the  direction  of  altering  the  aise  of  the  exterior  spirit 
oriSce,  which,  iu  my  instrument,  measures  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  across  ;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
make  it  smaller.  This  would  economise  the  spirit,  and,  sa 
there  is  a  vis  a  lergo  iu  the  shape  of  a  lamp  bollim^  the 
spirit  at  the  other  end,  it  would  give  increased  force  to  the 
stream  of  vapour,  and  so  improve  the  light. 

Mr.  David  Toung,  of  Manchester,  sent  me,  some  time 
since,  a  bareer  which  he  names  ■'  the  economic  jet,"  and  I 
found  the  light  given  by  it  in  the  ordinary  blow-through 
process  to  be  remarknbly  good.  I  allude  to  it  now  because 
the  mouth  of  the  hydro,i,'en  tube  was  much  contracted, 
measating,  possibly,  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
across.  This  jet,  however,  did  not,  in  my  handi,  answer 
with  the  spirit  vaporiser,  as  there  was  a  strong  whistling 
or  humming  noise,  which  I  could  not  overeome  except  by 
reducing  the  pressure  on  the  oxygen  until  it  was  too  low 
to  give  the  requisite  amount  of  light.  The  jet  was  not 
convertible,  or  I  would  have  removed  the  oxygen  nipple, 
and  inserted  one  with  a  larger  bore,  which  I  doubt  not 
would  have  made  the  flame  quite  noiseless. 

I  noticed,  further,  in  Mr.  Vouiig's  jet,  that  the  oxygen 
oriftce  was  below  that  of  the  hydrogen  ;  whereas  in  the 
common  mode  of  constraction  the  oxygen  pipe  projects 
above  the  other,  and  passes  into  the  flame.  Th^se 
small  points  are  not  by  any  means  unimportant, 
but  should  be  carefully  studiei,  with  reference  to  the 
particular  process  to  be  employed,  A  suitable  burner  is  as 
necessary,  in  its  way,  as  a  good  condenser,  and  the  makers 
have  now  a  leisure  time  In  which  they  can  prepare  for 
the  next  season.  An  interchangeable  j«t,  with  spare 
nozzles  to  screw  on  as  required,  is.  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  useful  form:  some  with  large  holes  to  use  in  the 
■iugle  lantern,  with  low  pressure,  and  others  with  smaller 
holes  for  the  biuoial  lantern,  when  the  flame  is  to  be 
turned  down  to  the  blue  ;  the  large  bore  will  allow  the 
flame  to  pass  back  (in  the  oxyhydrogen  process)  unless  it 
be  kept  at  the  full  height,  which  would  disturb  the  lecturer, 
although  unattended  with  danger. 

One  remark  more,  and  I  will  close  my  letter,  which 
has  already  exceeded  tbe  limits  assigned  to  it.  A  beginner 
will  perhaps  find  a  ditficulty  in  centering  the  jet  in  the 
lantern  n  hen  it  is  beaterl  by  the  small  lamps  employed 
with  Humphrey's  vaporiser.  To  avoid  this,  let  him  cut  a 
circle  of  paper  the  size  of  the  condeuser,  with  a  small  bole 
in  the  middle,  and  stick  it  on  the  back  glass  with  a  wafer, 
lie  will  then  see  exactly  the  height  at  which  the  jet  should 
I  be  fixed  to  bring  the  lime  spat  on  a  line  with  the  o^*'''*^ 
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Axid.  ftnd  it  nil!  rem&in  only  to  cat  a  half  oork,  or  a  piece 
of  Roft  vrood,  and  tie  it.  underQeatb,  on  to  the  supporting 
pillar,  BO  that  for  the  future  thd  jet  may  be  dropped  on  to 
It,  and  screwed  up  securely. 

I  have  mentioned  already  that  I  work  the  oiycalciunt 
process  with  the  lime  cylinder  rather  near  to  tiie  jet, 
although  Dot  quite  so  near  as  in  the  otyhydrogen  process. 
Id  aM  comparative  erperiinents  the  diatance  from  the  jet 
■hoald  be  noted,  as  it  nu  an  inSuence  upon  the  result.  I 
may  add  that  the  i"\ft  limes  are  preferable  to  the  hard 
when  low  pressure  is  to  be  employed.  — BelicTe  me  to  be, 
yours  faithfully,    T.  Fiiederick  Uardwccb, 

Fnrmerly  DBmonitrstor  of  ChamiBtry  »nd  Lectareron  Photography 
in  Kiag'i  Collegp,  London. 

1HB  NITRATE  BATH. 

Dear  Sir,— The  bath  defects  described  in  the  artiole 
to  last  week's  News  by  W.  K.  Elosken  anawar  very  much 
to  thnee  I  treated  in  an  article  I  sent  to  the  Yeah-Booe 
of  1876 ;  and  if  he  finds  the  new  bath  go  the  same  way 
after  a  short  period,  he  had  better  look  to  the  distilled 
water  he  may  be  using  for  the  source  of  the  aonoyaiice. 
When  these  fine  lines  make  their  appearance,  the  bath  in 
all  other  respects  works  beautifully,  and  keeps  good.  I 
always  Gnd  it  rather  overcharged  with  nitric  acid,  and 
nothing  seema  to  cure  it  but  tint  making  It  alkaline,  then 
reducing  to  dryness,  fusing,  and  making  up  again  with 
pure  water.  Ordinary  water,  with  a  little  permanganate  of 
potash  added,  and  also  a  little  silver,  and  then  paased 
through  the  filter,  answers  well.  As  these  llnea  always 
appear  in  the  hottest  weather,  these  few  words  may  piore 
seasonable. 

I  have  somothing  to  asy  on  Bembrandt  lighting  and 
retouching,  but  leare  tbia  for  the  present. — Tours  truly, 

3,  Chtaptide,  B.C.  OeO.  HoOpir. 

PORTABLE  STUDIO. 
Dear  Sir.— Seeing  in  your  last  aditioa  a  oorrespoDdeot 
'■  W.  H.  M.''  wishing  to  receive  some  information' as  to 
the  erection  of  a  portable  photographic  studio,  1  have 
much  pleasure  in  forwarding  a  copy  from  the  plans  of 
studio  I  erected  three  years  ago  for  my  brother,  who  wi 
going  to  commence  basiness  in  Australasia,  and  he  being 
a  lover  of  perfection  in  all  things,  thought  he  might 
encounter  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  joiners  suffi- 
oieDtly  skilled  to  undertake  the  erection  of  a  good  photo- 
graphic studio  ;  and  to  meet  this  want  no  expense  was 
spared  to  make  his  outht  complete.  The  studio  in  question 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £^00,  Exclusive  of  furniture  and 
fittings,  it  is  thirty  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide,  with 
one  large  side-light  which  is  always  plsced  to  face  the 
north ;  the  side  glass  is  six  feet  high,  and  that  of  the  roof 
Pram*  w»rk  oT  itBdio. 


Dnciimoa  or  Pl»i. 

udio,  ■bowint  Joint*,  natw  bolti,  Ao. ;  Tl,  toiU.. 
If  ika  jojau  u4  icrtin;  14B,  b«un  «havLii|  inn 
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fourteen  feet  loog,  and  made  in  sashes  five  feet  wide ;  the 
|«igtli  of  the  oa&tre  pole  is  fourteen  feet  high,  and  e^ht 


inches  square ;  the  back  pole  is  twelre  feet  long  and  eight 

'nches  square,  and  has  two  feet  slope  of  roof  at  the  hack, 
ind  the  glass  side  has  a  slope  of  eight  feet,  which  does  not 
give  it  the  slightest  opportunity  of  Icaknjte  in  the  wet 
test  weather,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated 
in  a  good  photographic  studio. 

The  dark  portion  is  made  in  panelled  s'uihei  of  not  more 
than  five  feet  wide  and  high,  according  to  the  portion  it 
belongs.  The  supporting  boann  are  forty  feet  long  in  all, 
the  dark  room  being  pl.iced  at  the  eni,  nod  also  a  print- 
ing and  painting  room  ;  but  theae  beim^  can  b 3  divided 
into  three  by  means  of  screw  bolts  aud  iron  plates.  The 
cross  poles  dt  into  sockets,  and  are  bolted  in  like  manner 
to  the  rest,  and  when  thesa  jaints  are  screweil  up  they  are 
firmer  than  if  they  were  all  m  one  piece,  and  the  whole  may 
hetakendownorput  Dpin  two  houra  by  the  aid  of  two  men, 
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and  forma  one  of  the  most  elegant,  comfortable,  and 
healthy  studios  a  photographer  could  wish  to  work 
under.  It  is  fitted  with  a  set  of  spring  blinls.  also  a  set 
of  velvet  curtains,  lined  with  tiack  twill,  which  will  allow 
it  to  be  abut  in  complete  daikoeaa  if  required.  The  glass 
sashes  can  also  be  shut  in  by  means  of  sliding  shutters 
to  prevent  being  broken  when  out  of  use. 

It  is  heated  hy  two  of  Alecander  and  Allan  and  Go's 
oil  stoves,  which  are  very  portable,  and  give  the  required 
amount  of  heat  without  dirt  and  attention  of  a  coal  or 
coke  stove.    It  ia  a  great  annoyance — especially  when  jou 


B«aia  work,  itioving  lh«  foists.  It 
are  busy  with  some  very  important  personage — For  the 
boj  to  come  and  mend  the  lire,  and  create  a  dust,  or  let 
a  little  smoke  escape  when  closing;  tho  door  of  the  stove ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  the  smiUest  portion  of  dirt  or  smoke 
can  always  find  ita  way  to  the  dark  room. 

1  think  f  have  given  you  all  the  information  necessary 
to  explain  the  structnre  oF  the  portable  studio-,  but  if  1 
have  not  been  definite  in  detail,  1  shall  be  most  happy  to 
supply  any  further  matter  that  may  be  required,  either  by 
letter,  or  in  the  PhoiograpbiC  New.s.— I  am.  dear  sir, 
yoora,  &c.,  James  H.  Corscaden. 

OXYGEN  GEN'ERATIXG  APPARATUS. 
Dear  Sir,— Yesterday  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an 
article  iu  your  issue  of  May  ^5th,  entitled  "  Anoth"r  Im- 
provement in  Making  Uxykfcn,"  by  Mr.  David  Yoiin^;aod 
at  the  samo  time  Mr.  D^ivid  Young's  speciA  -ati<in  oF  p  ktf  nt 
was  placed  in  my  bauds.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  Soil  that 
Mr.  Touug  had  taken  out  a  paten:  for  an  oxygen  generating 
apparatus  which  has  many  years  ago  and  very  often  since 
been  made  and  sold  by  myself,  and  now  is  and  has  been  in 
ooustantaud  general  lue.  So  near  are  Ur.  Young's  specific 
'  eation,  hia  drawing,  and  deasripttOD  of  the  appaiatoi,  to  that 
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Thiob  [  hftve  HO  lonK  (ince  made,  that  oii»  might  imagine' 
that  ba  surely  muBG  have  wen  and  copied  it  almoit  to  tlu> 
latter. 

1  do  not  oUiin  any  originality  of  invention,  aa  tlmt,  bo 
far  as  I  know,  belongs  to  one  of  a  very  large  firm  of  miicu- 
fuctnringclieniiBta  in  Mancheiter,  vii..  John  Dale,  Esti , 
Mesera.  Roberta,  Djle,  and  Co.,  Cornbrook  Cheuiiral 
'.Vorks.  The  apparatus  conBista  of  a  retort,  with  a  /fdm/f 
aa  marked  25  in  Mr.  Yoiing'a  apeciScatiOQ,  with  a  ^lip  aa 
marked  26,  which  by  means  of  a  mreic,  31,  tightens  a 
cove',  27,  upon  the  and  of  the  retort.  Again,  one  ihing 
which  Mr.  Young  seems  to  conaider  new  and  very  iiupor- 
tant,  viz.,  the  thin  tabe,  aa  claimed  by  him  in  his  specifi- 
oation,  lines  42  and  43,  page  3,  for  holding  the  charges  of 
oxy^can  mixture,  however  important  it  may  or  ra^y  not 
ba,  is  mil  neie,  for  the  reason  ihat  the  retorts  in  question, 
which  I  have  so  long  since  m.de,  have  all  jjot  thinnnl 
separate  loose  interior  tubes  foi  holding  the  oxygen 
mixture. 

Now,  iu  justice  to  your  readers,  1  think  it  only  proper 
to  make  the  above  known,  so  that  they  need  not  pay 
heavy  and  exorbitant  prices  to  ''would-be  patentL'e.i " 
for  apparatuB,  when  there  ia  not  the  slighteat  occasiuu  so 

I  also  notice  that  Mr.  Young  haa  given  a  nketch 
of  a  vertical  oxygen  generator,  which  he  does  noi^  Hwein 
to  approve.  1  am  not  aurpriaed  at  this,  nor  woulii  L  bo 
surprised  if  your  rcadera  diaapproved  of  it  as  he  h  la  'lex- 
eribed  and  drama  it.  It  looks  to  ine  as  if  he  had  bevti 
making  a  very  vile  attempt  to  imitate  another  person's 
oxygen  generator,  a  deacription  of  which  has  been  already 
published. — Yours  truly,  Johk  Chadwicr. 

Engineer,  and  an  Old  Amateur  Photograph i?r. 

Pritteex  Bridge  Iron  Workt,  Uanehesler,  June  filh. 

SIMPLE  AND  EFFICIENT  DROPPING  BOH  LE, 
SlB, — Tn  your  last  issue  you  gave  a  sketch  for  one  of 
the  above.  Will  you  allow  me  to  add  another  for  ordi- 
nary dark  room  work.  Flatten  the  glass  stopper  of  the 
ordinary  iodising  bottle  usually  sent  out  with  cnvllodion 
pintB— on  tmo  tida,  either  on  a  grindstone  or  rubUit)!;  on 
a  Bigstone — about  the  Bixteenth  of  a.i  inch;  replace  the 
stopper;  the  air  being  admitted  rhrough  one  sirli',  the 
solution  will  drop  to  a  nicety  through  the  other.  For 
travelling,  temporarily  substitute  a  cork  ;  or,  when  yuu 
can  insure  your  chemicals  not  being  turned  upside  down, 
there  will  be  no  leakage  if  the  bottle  is  not  mo.-e  tliiin 
half  full.— Yours  obediently,  Willlui  I!all, 


IProctdrings  of  Sotittits. 

LrvBitrooL  AnaTEiiR  Fhotoobaphio  Association. 

Ths  uiQs]  monthly  meeting  of  this  Aasociatian  was  litld 
Thuisday,  the  3l3t  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Beat 
Street,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Falmbr,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previoaa  meeting  having  been  r^'Hd  n 
passed,  Bonis  discusaioa  ensued  on  the  difficullies  of  arranging  t 
excursions  so  that  a  larger  number  of  membeis  might  be  abli!  to 
avail  themsalvea  of  them.    Nothing  definite,  however,  wbh  arrived 
■t  except  that  it  wu  thought  advisable  to  join  the  Livi^rpool 
Naturalists'  Kield  Club  on  their  various  excursions. 

The  Hecbetabt  then  resd  a  communication  from  Mr,  II. 
Hoolgrave  on  "  Another  Method  of  Working  the  Gelatine  Procps"- " 
{see  page  '26^).  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lsccI- 
leut  negatives,  of  various  subjects,  taken  by  l!he  process.  hi  the 
disenssiiin  which  followed,  the  Secretary  dsscribed  the  uiriou^ 
apparatus  which  Mr.  Honlgrave  was  in  the  habit  of  using. 

The  FaBSlUBirT  »id  that  the  membeis  would  remembci  some 
specimens  which  he  had  shown  them  at  a  f  rmer  meBtin,u;  uf  Ihc 
curious  effect  some  gelatine  Elms  had  upon  stripping  the  riiy  tilim 
from  the  gisss— namely,  that  the  films  brongiit  away  linker  ')j 
glas,  making  both  films  and  glass  aselens.  He  bad  now  li  ^hou 
an  ordinary  porcelain  dish,  in  which  some  gelatine  emul^iiiii  hjid 
been  left  to  dry.  The  emnlsiou  had  wrinkled  up,  litiugin^ 
with  it  most  of  tha  gUie  of  the  porcelain  in  a  moat  curioui 


loannsr.  The  only  way  be  could  account  fir  'i\  was  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  gelatine,  owing  to  tuo  high  a  temperattue  iu  drying, 
A3  Uie  dish  had  not  bean  exposed  to  light  iu  a  manner  similar  to 
the  glasj  plates.  He  (the  President)  believed  excessive  tempera- 
ture would  be  found  the  great  terror  of  g-^latine  workers,  for  many 
of  his  failures  were  solely  owing  to  hest  in  making  bis  emulsions 
uid  plates. 
The  SsoaKTABV  observed  that  Mr.  Honlgnive  also  found  that 
be  the  case,  his  difficulty  being  to  get  a  very  slight  heat  with- 
out the  danger  of  its  failing  or  increasing  during  his  abseooe. 
Ur.  Houlgrave  now  used  a  small  spirit  lamp,  which  was  perfectly 
iuccossfu].  This  lamp  he  had  made  by  inserting  a  piece  of  glass 
tube  through  the  cork  of  an  ounce  bottle  contaiuing  methylated 
spirit.  The  tube  should  be  iu>t  large  enough  to  hold  one  thread 
if  cotton  wick.  A  small  hole  drilled  in  the  top  of  the  bottle 
idmitted  air  as  the  spirit  became  exhausted.  Though  the  Qante 
vos  BO  tiny  it  gave  out  all  the  boat  that  was  required,  and  burned 
for  eight  hours  with  a  regularity  he  was  unsfale  to  obtain  with 
uight-lights,  gas,  or  other  mesns. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  EiiLaBBBCK  reeammended  the  use  of  sponge  lamps, 
which  would  bum  two  oc  three  days  with  as  small  a  flame  as 
might  be  needed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  KiaKBrsaidithadbBenBUf^estedtohim  to  try  the 
sflect  of  steeping  a  eollodio-emulsion  plate  in  beer  previous  to 
developing.  He  produced  aplate,  hOf  of  which  bod  been  treated 
m  that  way,  the  other  half  without  The  teetotal  half  wu  a 
good  negative,  bat  the  beer  had  made  the  film  so  insensitive 
where  it  had  been  used  that  only  a  weak  poutive  could  be 
obtained. 

Some  views  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  "  Dakota,"  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  King,  on  commercial  plates,  were  ezbibiied.  Thev  were 
examined  with  interest ;  but  as  negativsa  they  were  valualess, 
being  completely  covered  with  opaque  spots,  evidently  the  fault 
of  the  msnufaclurer  of  the  plates. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  monthly  meetings  should  be  held  in 
July  and  August,  instead  of  omitung  them  as  heretofore.    The 
decision  on  this  point  was  postponed  till  the  following  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  until  the  Sdth 

FaaiccH  PaoTooiuPHio  Sooiarv. 
A  VBiTiNa  of  this  Bocie^  was  held  on  the  4th  May,  M.  Pelioot 

(of  the  Institute)  in  the  chair. 

The  pBumaHT  communicated  to  the  Society  the  ciccumstanes 
that  by  order  of  the  Minislsr  of  Public  Instruction,  U.  Chardon 
(t«  whom  the  dry  plate  prize  was  recently  awarded)  had  been 
named  an  Associate  of  the  Academy. 

U.  Davamne  read  a  letter  from  the  director  of  the  Kew  Obsor- 
vatory,  thanking  the  Society  for  the  medal  awai^  in  connection 
with  the  last  exhibition. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  Minister  of  Publie  Instruction, 
aeknawledging  receipt  of  medals  to  officers  connected  with  his 
department,  and  eomplimentiug  the  Society  on  the  wort  uf  progress 
on  which  it  has  been  engaged. 

M.  Datahhb  said  that  the  Minister  had  placed  a  further  sum 
of  five  hundred  francs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Idociety  for  a  new 

It  was  resolved  that  the  award  sbooUl  bu  made  for  improvements 
in  travelling  apparatus,  and  MM.  Davaune,  Ferrier,  et  Hairison 
were  desired  to  draw  up  a  pro^-namme  in  reference  to  anch 
competition. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  a  silver  medal  should  be  given  wiUi 
a  view  to  encourage  the  employment  of  emulsions  and  dry  plates, 
the  award  to  be  given  for  a  means  of  completely  gupprt'ssiag  glass 

Elates,  and  replacing  tbem  with  a  thin,  supple,  light,  and  nn- 
reakable  Sim. 
M.  PaHBor  SB  Cbauvkdx  called  attention  to  the  foreign 
journals,  and  some  articles  of  importance  iu  the  Year-Book  and 
elsewhere.  M.  Perrot  also  called  attention  to  the  so-called  reticu- 
lation in  carbon  printing.  He  adduced  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baden 
Friichard  upon  the  subject,  and  quoted  the  recommendation  of 
Mr,  Anthony  to  add  five  per  cent,  of  glycerin;  to  the  seuBitiiing 
bath  to  obviate  the  defect.  M.  Jeaurenaud  advised  ailditlou  m 
the  same  materia]  some  years  ago. 

M.  BxAca  stated  that  a  good  parafflne  lamp  gav  e  as  good  retnlb 
as  the  Drummoud  Ught,  while  at  the  same  time  the  former  was 
much  easier  to  manipulate. 

The  lead  ioteusifymg  process  of  MM.  Eder  et  Toth  was  brought 
before  the  Society. 

M.  A.  Ma&tim  presented  the  Society  with  a  memoir  od 
"  Methods  employed  to  determine  the  enrrea  of  lenses,"  accoB- 
panied  by  tables  to  assist  in  the  ealulation. 
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M.  Tbhpbreau  also  presented  the  Society  with  a  pamphlet 
entitled  **  The  misfortnnes  of  an  amatenr  photographer. 

M.  CoMTE  exhibited  an  apparatus  for  filtering  collodion.  It 
was  a  vessel  provided  with  two  openings,  one  for  the  introduction 
of  the  funnel  in  which  the  collodion  to  be  filtered  is  introduced, 
the  other  kaving  fitted  to  it  an  India-rubber  bulb.  Bj  pressing 
the  latter,  the  air  in  the  vessel  is  exhausted,  and  consei^uentlj  the 
collodion  in  the  funnel  runs  down  with  increased  velocity,  since  a 
TACuum  is  caused,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  acts  upon  the 
liquid  collodion.  In  this  way  the  filtration  of  collodion,  which  is 
oinerwise  a  very  slow  operation,  is  considerably  accelerated. 

M.  Davanne  complained  that  the  vulcanized  rubber  corks 
emploN  cd  in  the  filter  apparatus  were  to  be  avoided  ;  the  ether 
and  alcohol  attacked  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  rubber  and 
caused  trouble.    He  advised  the  use  of  good  cork. 

M.  Martin  said  that  if  the  vulcanized  rubber  were  boiled  in 
an  alkaline  solution  it  would  be  dcvulcanized,  and  thus  rendered 
free  from  any  baneful  character. 

M.  DoisY  exhibited  a  funnel  for  facilitating  the  operation  of 
£Itsri*lg;  it  had  a  series  of  spiral  canals  running  round  it,  thus 
preventing  Hfe  filUt'  juper  from  adhering  too  close  to  the  sides, 
when  the  access  of  air  is  impuwible. 

M.  J.  H.  C.  Harrison  submitt^  a  new  form  of  drying  box 
to  be  employed  either  for  the  desiccation  oi  iiisae  or  for  drying 
plates  destined  for  greasy  ink  printing. 

M.  Stenfobt  exhibited  some  samples  of  vegetable  golatine 
extracted  from  marine  algsB,  which  has  been  employed  for  some 
time  at  Bouen  in  the  cotton  trade.  Pigments  are  easily  employed 
to  colour  the  material. 

M.  Pelioot  observed  that  it  would  be  difficult,  probably,  to 
make  use  of  this  description  of  gelatine  in  photography  where 
salts  of  silver  come  into  pUy,  by  reason  of  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides  which  it  is  sure  to  contain. 

M.  Pbruot  db  Csah bux  believed  that  it  might  be  success- 
fully  employed  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and  stated  that  M. 
Leon  Vidal  had  some  years  ago  used  a  similar  material  in  carbon 
printing,  which  was  termed  vegetable  gelatine.  In  England 
experiments  had  also  been  made  with  a  material  of  a  like  kind 
called  agar-agar. 

MM.  Billot  et  Billaudot  submitted  some  samples  of  pyroxy- 
line  prepared  especially  for  M.  Chardon's  process.  They  also 
submitted  a  sample  of  a  compound  bromide,  likewise  in  use  by 
M.  Ch&rdon  ;  it  was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  double  bromide 
of  ammonium  and  cadmium,  and  pure  bromide  of  zinc. 

A  Member  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  solubility  of  pyroxy- 
line,  that  it  was  well  to  apply  the  ether  first,  and  then  the  alcohol. 
If  alcohol  was  first  added  to  the  pyoxyline  a  gummy  mass  was 
the  result,  which  took  a  long  time  to  dissolve  when  the  ether  was 
added. 

M.  Andra  offered  some  remarks  relating  to  his  experience  of 
M.  Chardon*s  process. 

M.  Pbrrot  db  Ghambux  also  made  some  observations  on  the 
matter. 

M.  Braun  submitted  some  carbon  photographs,  being  repro- 
ductions from  the  Amsterdam  Gallery. 

M.  Duchesne  exhibited  an  instrument  to  register  periods  of 
exposure. 

M.  Prasmowski  submitted  a  simplified  heliostat  specially  con- 
structed for  micro-photographic  worX. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Photoqraphio  C<ociety  of  Great  Britain.— The  last 
meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  seseion  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  June  12tb,  at  5a,  Fall  Mall,  East,  when  paners 
will  be  read  on  '*  Emulsions  "  by  Mr.  Herbert  Berkeley,  ana  on 
*'The  Continuing  Action  of  Light  on  Pigment  Printing"  by 
Mi.  J.  K.  Sawyer. 

Bun  OLE. — The  toning  bath  turning  brown  and  ceasing  to  tone  is 
most  likely  the  result  of  contact  with  some  trace  of  hypomilphite 
of  soda.  PoMibly  your  finders  have  been  in  conttct  with  the 
fixing  batli,  and  havo  then  been  immersed  in  the  toning  solution. 
Tnis  will  produce  the  effect  you  describe.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
it;  you  can  only  recover  the  gold  by  precipitation. 


Amatsur. — Different  pigments  are  used  for  stopping  out  pinholes, 
each  manipulator,  as  a  rule,  havinic  his  favourite  material.  Some- 
thing depends  upon  the  portion  of  the  negative :  if  the  pinholes 
arc  in  a  denne  portion,  it  is  important  to  u«e  an  opaque  pigment 
like  Indian  red  or  cadmium  yellow  ;  if  in  a  thinner  portion  of  the 
deposit,  cobalt  blue  answers.  Some  use  Indian  ink  throughout. 
2.  The  acetate  bath  will  produce  a  good  purple  black  if  properly 
used.  If  black,  rather  than  purple,  bo  desired,  the  lirno  bath  is 
p*>rhAp8  better.  For  the  latter,  the  following  is  a  good  formula  : 
chloride  of  gold  two  grainn,  chloride  of  lime  three  grains,  water 
twelve  ounces ;  to  be  used  forty- cigrht  hours  after  mixiug. 

K.  C. — You  will  find  Newman's  *'  Hirmonious  CoJouriug  Applied 
to  Photographs  "  answer  every  purpose. 

Nemo. — The  best  opal  prints  are  most  easily  produced  by  the  collo- 
dio-chloride  process.  The  opal  glass  is  coated  with  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver,  and  printed  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  difficult 
to  produce  prints  in  the  camera,  by  development,  so  rich  in  tone 
and  clear  and  brilliant  in  general  effect.  To  produce  enlarged 
prints,  camera  printing  is  necessary.  Good  ordinary  collodion, 
and  bath  in  working  order,  full  exposure,  and  quick  devolopinent 
are  necessary  to  pioduco  the  best  results.  A  pyro  developer  con- 
taining two  grains  of  pyrofrallic  aci  i  and  a  drachm  of  acetic  acid 
in  an  ounce  of  water  will  give  good  results. 

F.  H.  H. — A  saturated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  consisting 
of  6  ounces  of  the  salt  in  10  ounces  of  water,  will  con- 
tain 288  grains  in  each  ounce.  We  quote  from  the  best 
authority  on  solubilities.  Individual  experiments  in  such 
matters  often  differ,  as  there  is  difference  in  the  solubility  of 
different  samples  of  similar  salts,  difference  in  water,  and  difference 
in  temperature ;  and  these  facts  are  too  generally  overlooked.  The 
preoi&e  strength  of  developers  is  fortunately  not  a  point  of  vital 
interest  in  manipulating.  2.  A  thirty-five  grain  bath  in  good 
condition  will  work  as  well  and  rapidly  as  a  stronger  «ine. 
Different  makers  work  their  lenses,  in  order  of  their  rapid  action, 
differently.  Dallmeyor's  portrait  lenses  are  distinguished  as  A, 
B,  and  C;  the  latter  being  the  most  rapid  and  best  suited  for 
babies.  3.  Bicarbonate  of  pota»h  differs  from  the  simple  carbonate 
in  possessing  an  atom  more  carbonic  acid.  The  bicarbonate  is 
uaed  in  most  delicate  operations,  as  more  care  is  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion. It  is  a  white  powder.  •  The  simple  carbonate  is  in  crystals, 
and  is  familiarly  known  as  washing  soda.  Both  are,  of  course, 
alkaline  salts;  but  the  latter  is  more  so  than  the  former. 

J.  L. — Break  up  your  glue  into  small  pieces,  and  cover  with  water. 
If  the  glue  be  reallv  good,  it  will  not  dissolve  at  all  or  discolour 
the  cold  water  in  which  it  is  placed  to  soak.  Drain  off  the  wa'er, 
place  in  the  glue  kettle,  and  ooil.  The  glue  having  soaked  up  all 
ttie  water  it  could,  will  dissolve,  and  become  liqui  1  with  heat,  and 
in  this  state  f«>rm  a  strong  cement.  Frequent  boiling  somewhat 
destroys  its  adheseve  power,  and  also  its  setting  power. 

M.  L.  F. — You  require  a  thicker  solution  of  india-rubber.  The 
fitteen-grain  solution  with  a  large  residue  which  you  de?*cribe  is 
practicaliy  mucti  weaker,  prob:ibly  not  more  than  tengraini  to  the 
ounce.  2.  The  thin  foggy  image  which  you  describe  may  be  due 
t')  the  condition  of  the  batn,  or  of  the  collodion,  or  of  the  developer. 
Probably  you  are  using  a  new  and  somewhat  tuin  collodion.  Add 
a  little  more  pyroxyline  to  the  collodion,  and  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  iodine. 

CovYRiOHT. — The  copyright  in  a  portrait  taken  for  a  customer  does 
not  re^t  in  the  photographer  without  an  agreement  to  that  effect. 
It  does  not  vest  in  either  the  producer,  or  the  person  ordering, 
without  an  agreement  in  writing  made  at  the  time,  stating  to 
whom  the  copyright  is  to  belong.  The  producer  of  any  photo- 
graph ordered  and  paid  for  by  another  lias  nt>  right  to  sell  the 
prints  without  the  consent  of  the  person  so  ordering ;  but  neither 
of  them  possesses  a  copyright  without  an  agreement.  The  only 
case  in  which  the  copyright  vests  in  the  producer  without  an 
agreement  is  where  he  produces  the  photograph  at  his  own  charge 
and  for  his  own  purposes .  The  cost  of  registration  is  one  shilling 
for  the  fee,  and  one  penny  for  the  *<  form  "  to  be  filled  up.  Per- 
sonal attendance  at  the  Registrar's  Office  is  necessary.  Our 
Publisher  will  superintend  the  proper  entries,  and  pay  the  fee  of 
a  form  properly  filled  up,  if  one  shilling  and  three  pence  in 
stamps  be  sent  to  him.  A  separato  entry  and  sepatate  fee  is 
necMSary  for  every  view  of  any  object.  One  entry  and  one  fee 
only  protects  the  picture  in  one  negative,  and  any  other  negative 
wiih  the  slightest  variation  requires  separate  entry  and  fee. 

Confused.— Your  former  letter  was  mislaid ;  but,  as  you  will 
perceive,  is  answered  above.  Your  difficulty  with  opal  rlass  arises 
from  a  simple  cause :  you  are  using  flashed  glas*,  and  must,  of 
course,  use  the  flashed  side,  or  you  will  get  the  effect  of  a  double 
image  and  want  of  sharpness.  If  the  flashed  side  is  rough,  it  is 
imperfisot :  you  must  get  the  polished  kind.  Pyro  will  give  you 
a  warmer,  noher  toned  image  than  iron. 

C.  Wahman.— The  letter  was  addressed  and  posted. 

Eastbourne. — There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  rigister  your 
copyright  in  the  crying  child;  but  you  had  better  give  it  a 
distinct  title  instead  of  borrowing  from  a  painting. 

W.  Matthews.— In  our  next 

SeTeral  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO, 

Dallas'  Phpto-Mechanical  Process— A  Travelled  Ladt 
Photographer— The  Jablochkoff  Light. 

Dallas'  photo- Mechanical  Process. — Mr.  Duncan  Dallas 
is  again  to  the  fore  with  an  improvement  in  photo- 
mechanical printing.  Most  of  our  readers  have  seen  the 
charming  bijou  productions  in  the  form  of  a  miniature 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Fun,  limes,  &c.,  which  were  produced 
bj  the  so-called  Dallastype ;  and  now  one  step  more  of 
progress  seems  to  have  been  made,  for  under  tne  title  of 
Dallastint,  Mr.  Dallas  has  successfully  elaborated  a  pro- 
cess which  gives  half-tones  in  the  printing  press.  The 
examples  we  have  seen  of  the  Dallastint  process  promise 
well  for  its  future.  One  specimen  was  eppecially  good.  It 
was  a  business  card  of  some  drapery,  or,  rather,  millinery 
establishmentf  and  the  main  feature  was  a  reproduction  of 
a  lady's  bonnet,  apparently  in  the  latest  fashion .  The  bonnet 
could,  of  course,  have  been  engraved,  and  the  block  printed 
with  the  type  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  had  this  been 
the  case  the  result  would  have  been  far  less  pleasing  than 
that  secured  by  the  Dallastint.  The  latter  presents  us  with 
sketch  and  type  all  printed  with  the  same  ink,  but  the 
sketch,  as  one  can  see  at  a  glance,  is  a  veritable  photo- 
graph of  a  bonnet,  the  straw  thereof,  and  the  ribbon 
serving  to  trim  it,  being  most  perfectly  reproduced,  and 
standing  out  in  relief  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
camera  picture.  If  Mr.  Dallas  can  perform  work  like  this, 
there  will  be  plenty  for  him  to  do,  for  the  production  of  a 
half-tone  photograph,  along  with  type,  in  the  printing 
press,  has  been  a  stumbling-block  over  which  many  pho- 
tographers have  fallen.  Some  photographs  of  ckth, 
which  he  has  also  printed  in  the  press,  further  demonstrate 
the  capabilities  of  the  process,  for  here,  although  we  sup- 
pose the  results  are  simply  intended  as  tailor's  patterns, 
the  delicate  fibre  and  phases  of  the  pattern  are  repro- 
duced with  exceeding  fidelity.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
Mr.  Dallas  would  succeed  so  well  where  he  has  wooded 
landscapes  or  foliage  to  deal  with ;  but  in  the  applications 
he  has  made  of  his  process— and  these  must  be  infinite,  if 
one  could  only  think  of  them — he  has  hitherto  been  very 
fortunate.  For  business  purposes,  and  also  for  book 
illustrations,  the  Dallastint  should  find  plenty  of  appli- 
cations. 

A  Travelled  Lady  PJiotogra^her, — Mr.  Thomas  Brassey's 
Yoyage  round  the  world  in  his  yacht  Sunbeam  is  probably 
the  first  occasion  of  a  pleasure  craft  having  been  taken  by 
its  owner  upon  such  an  excursion.  Mr.  Brassev  was 
accompanied  by  his  family  and  by  Mrs.  Brassey,  who,  as 
many  of  our  readers  know,  is  an  accomplished  photo- 
grapher. We  may,  indeed,  hope  to  see  an  interesting 
collection  of  pictures  which  have  been  brought  home  from 
this  extensive  voyage,  for,  as  we  have  ahready  notified  in 
this  journal,  the  little  vessel  had  a  portion  of  her  hold 
fitted  up  as  a  photographic  laboratory.  It  was  a  happy  idea 
of  the  owner  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  for  a  tour  such 
as  has  just  been  accomplished  is  a  thing  to  be  attempted 
but  once  in  a  lifetime.  The  reminiscences,  therefore, 
which  the  photographs  taken  at  the  various  spots  visited 
will  call  up  hereafter  will  be  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  secured  by  the  travellers 
themselves,  they  will  be  valuable,  no  matter  whether 
perfect  or  not.  The  Sunbeam  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
passed  south  of  America  into  the  Pacific,  and  then  made  a 
direct  cut  to  Japan  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ocean, 
Mr.  Brassey  calling  at  any  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
just  as  he  fancied.  From  Japan  the  little  yacht  went  to 
China,  thence  to  Singapore,  and  finally  came,  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  to  Eogland.  If  Mr&  Brassey  has  made 
good  use  of  her  camera  during  the  chequered  journey,  the 
yacht  should  have  brought  home  a  fine  collection  of  pic- 
tores  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 


she  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  permit  the  public  a  peep  at 
the  interesting  series,  either  at  tne  autumn  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  or  at  some  other  opportunity.  We 
congratulate  Mrs.  Brassey  upon  being  the  first  amateur 
photographer  who  has  attempted  such  a  grand  tour. 

The  Jablochkoff  Light. — The  new  electric  light  or  candle 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  these  colui^ns,  and 
which  has  been  termed,  after  its  inventor,  the  Jablochkoff 
light,  is  being  experimented  with  in  this  country.  Last 
week  an  extensive  trial  was  to  have  been  made  at  the  West 
India  Docks,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  illuminating 
a  warehouse  and  quay  by  its  means,  to  prove  that  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  a  vessel  could  be  carried  on 
under  such  circumstances  as  well  as  in  daylight.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  engine  provided  for  the  purpose  broke  down 
after  a  few  preliminary  trials,  and  the  grand  event  of  the 
evening  did  not  come  off.  Four  **  candles"  were,  how- 
ever, lighted  up  in  the  tent  as  a  preliminary  experiment, 
and  these  showed  how  simple  and  feasible  the  invention  is. 
If  the  reader  will  imagine  a  candle  with  two  wicks— the 
same  being  separated  not  by  tallow,  but  by  China  clay  or 
kaolin,  so  well  known  to  all  photographers— he  will  have  a 
verv  good  idea  in  his  mind  of  the  Jablochkoff  light,  only  the 
wicks  are  in  this  case  rigid  and  made  of  graphite.  The 
**  candle  *'  bums  away  like  other  candles,  but  in  a  different 
manner  somewhat.  Electricity  passes  to  the  wicks,  which 
represents,  indeed,  two  electric  wires  kept  apart  or  insu- 
lated from  one  another  by  the  kaolin.  The  electricity 
from  the  two  poles  or  **  wicks  "  becoming  united  at  the 
top  of  the  candle  a  vivid  current  is  the  result,  which  has 
the  effect  of  fusing  and  rendering  incandescent  the  kaolin 
between  the  wicks.  The  kaolin  at  the  top  of  the  candle 
then  emits  a  brilliant  yet  soft  light — one,  indeed,  which  the 
human  eye  may  look  at  when  surrounded  by  an  opal 
globe.  In  the  ordinary  electric  lamp  it  will  be  remembered 
the  light  is  not  only  excessively  intense,  but  the  illumina- 
ting point,  being  but  a  spark,  is  of  the  most  minute  dimen- 
sions. In  the  **  candle,"  however,  it  is  a  heated  mass  that 
emits  the  light^  and  hence  the  source  is  larger,  aud  at  the 
same  time  less  intense.  As  the  kaolin  gradually  fuses,  the 
graphite  wicks  bum  away,  and  so  the  *^  candle "  burns 
down  until  all  the  kaolin  has  gone.  This  takes,  however, 
some  time,  and  a  *'  candle  *'  will  last  for  hours.  The 
Jablochkoff  light,  we  may  hope,  will  furnish  us  with  the 
solution  of  electric  illumination,  for  it  overcomes  at  once  two 
great  difficulties  we  have  hitherto  had  to  contend  against : 
it  gives  us  a  means  of  keeping  the  light  uniform,  and  above 
all  constant;  and,  again,  it  gives  us  a  means  of  softening  the 
vivid  intensity  of  the  rays.  It  is  now  seventy  years  since 
Sur  Humphrey  Davy  exhibited  the  first  electric  light  in  this 
country  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  yet  to-day  we  know 
UtMe  more  of  this  valuable  illuminating  agent  than  we  did 
then.  One  would  have  thought  that  by  the  way  science 
has  progressed  during  the  past  half  century,  we  should 
by  this  time  have  luiapted  it  to  our  every-day  uses, 
and  that  at  the  present  moment  our  streets,  bridges, 
squares,  tunnels,  theatres,  &c.,  would  all  be  lighted  up  br 
electricity.  Yet  we  still  regaid  the  electric  lamp  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  have  still  to  become  familiar 
with  it  The  applications  that  have  been  made  of  it,  how- 
ever useful  they  may  have  been,  are  regarded  in  the  light 
of  extraordinary  events ;  and  if  we  have  adopted  electricity 
permanently  in  some  of  our  lighthouses,  this  has  only 
recently  been  the  case.  True  it  is  that  we  have  done 
something,  so  far  as  the  generation  of  electricity  is  con- 
cerned, and  no  longer  have  recourse  to  a  battery  of  four 
thousand  metal  plates,  like  Davy  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  have  referred.  We  now  get  our  electricity  from 
magneto -electric  machines,  and  the  quantity  produced  is 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  employed 
to  grind  the  armatures  of  the  magnets.  The  amount  of 
electricity  is,  indeed,  only  governed  by  the  size  of  the 
magneto-machine  and  the  power  employed  to  drive  it. 
Let  OS  hope  that  the  Jablochkoff  light,  which  seemA  so 
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simple  and  effectire  in  ite  action,  may  famiah  us  with  the 
solution  to  a  problem  on  which  scientific  men  have  been 
engaged  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century. 


THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATH. 

BY  B.  J.  EDWARDS.* 

I  MAK£  no  apology  for  calling  your  attention  this  evening 
to  the  old  well-worn  subject  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
From  the  first  introduction  of  the  collodion  process  the 
bath  has  been  to  photographers  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  often  of  the  greatest  anxiety.  A  good  work- 
ing bath,  and  one  that  can  always  be  defended  upon,  is  a 
source  of  joy  and  satisfaction  to  the  conscientious  operator, 
while  a  bath  that  is  always  £etting  out  of  order  is  a 
constant  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance. 

Until  the  happy  time  arrives  when  the  photographer 
shall  be  able  to  oispense  altogether  with  the  silver  bath  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  collodion  process —and  looking  at 
the  rapid  strides  made  by  emulsion  processes  the  time 
may  come  sooner  than  we  now  expect  or  hope—the 
question  of  how  to  keep  the  silver  bath  in  perfect  working 
order  is  one  which  demands  and  deserves  tne  most  careful 
consideration. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  when  a  plate  coated  with  iodized  collo- 
dion is  immersed  in  the  silver  solution,  we  shall  at  once 
understand  why  it  is  that  a  silver  bath  in  constant  use  so 
often  fails  to  give  satisfactory  results.  With  such  plates 
immersed  a  change  takes  place  both  in  the  materials  and 
proportions  of  which  the  oath  is  composed. 

A  bath  of  pure  silver  and  pure  water  will  give,  perhaps, 
the  most  penect  results  it  is  possible  to  obtain ;  and  with 
such  a  bath  all  will  go  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  after 
which  deterioration,  more  or  less  rapid,  sets  in,  and  the 
bath  eventually  becomes  unfit  for  work.  For  this  reason 
constant  e£forte  have  been  made  to  discover  some  sub- 
stance which  could  be  added  to  the  plain  solution  of  silver, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  same  in 
working  order,  or  restoring  it  when  contaminated  by  the 
nnavoi£ible  introduction  of  foreign  and  injurious  sub- 
stances. 

Many  things  widely  differing  in  character  have  been 
proposed,  and  more  or  less  successfully  used,  for  the  above 
purpose;  among  others,  I  may  mention  nitric  acid— atone 
time  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  the  bath  is  afllicted  with. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  was  suggested  by  Mr.  TuUy  ten 
years  ago,  and  has  been  lately  strongly  recommended  by 
others  who  have  tried  this  method.  Nitrate  of  iron  has 
been  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  A.  Lu  Henderson,  who  has 
also  used  and  strongly  recommended  nitrate  of  biryta  as 
an  addition  to  the  bath :  and,  lastly,  we  are  advised  to  try 
an  addition  of  a  little  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  remedies  I  have  just  alluded  to — and 
most  of  which,  except  the  last,  I  have  carefully  tried— but 
will  at  once  describe  my  method  of  making  and  treating 
the  nitrate  bath.  I  do  not  claim  the  plan  of  working  as  a 
startling  novelty,  but  it  is  one  which,  in  my  hands,  has 
done  good  service  in  my  daily  work  in  the  studio  for  the 
last  three  years ;  and  in  the  hands  of  others  who  have  it 
in  constant  use  it  has  never  failed  to  give  uniform  and 
satisfactory  results.    The  formula  is  as  follows : — 

Solution  No,  1. 
Nitrate  of  silver  (in  crystals)  ...      1  ounce 
Common  water 80  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  a  Winchester  quart  bottle  contaming 
the  above  quantity  of  water,  and  expose  to  the  sun^s  rays 
or  ordinary  daylight  for  at  least  twelve  hours :  with  some 
kinds  of  water  it  will  be  advisable  to  boil  and  filter  before 
addinff  the  silver.  It  is  better  to  make  several  Winchesters 
of  thu  solution,  and  expose  to  light  until  required  for 
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use.  The  clear  solution  will  be  a  saffloioDtlj  purs  aad 
neutral  solution  of  silver,  about  five  grains  to  the  ounee : 
it  should  be  allowed  to  settle  perfectly  before  being  de- 
canted and  filtered  for  use,  and  great  care  riioidd  be  tekoi 
not  to  disturb  the  sediment  when  pouring  the  solatioii  Inlo 
the  filter.  This  precaution  is  absolutely  necesaarj,  m 
otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  filter  the  solution  peifecUy 
bright  and  clear.  The  best  way  of  filtering  is  to  well  wet  a 
tuft  of  cotton  wool  by  holding  it  for  a  few  minatea  under  a 
tap,  and  press  it  gently  into  the  neck  of  a  large  funnel  of 
glass  or  porcelain.  Filter  papers  should  be  aroided,  ai 
they  are  apt  to  contaminate  the  solutioiL 

To  make  a  new  bath,  dissolve  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  twenty-six  ounces  of  the  No.  1  solation ;  then  add 
four  drachms  of  the  following : — 


Solution  No.  2. 

Iodide  of  calcium 
Distilled  water 


80  grains 
5  ouncee. 


Shake  the  bath  after  adding  the  No.  2  solution,  and  lei  it 
stand  for  a  few  hours ;  then  filter,  and  the  bath  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

Flates  excited  in  the  bath  made  as  above  will  be 
sensitive,  and  the  negatives  perfectly  free  from  pinhoU 
the  solation  will  keep  in  order  for  a  long  time,  and  ai 
as  the  films  begin  to  show  signs  of  the  slightest  deteriora- 
tion from  stains  or  insensitiveness,  the  bath  solution  is  to 
be  treated  in  the  following  manner,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  at  once  restored  to  perfect  working  order*  and 
will  produce  negatives  equal  in  every  respect,  if  not 
supenor,  to  those  irade  in  the  new  bath.  To  rectify  the 
bath,  pour  the  solution  into  a  large  flat  dish  or  traj,  and 
allow  it  to  evaporate  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  quan* 
tity ;  now  test  the  concentrated  solution  with  the  argeato- 
meter,  and  make  up  to  the  original  strength,  of  thirty-eig^ 
or  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  by  adding  a  sufficient  qnantiC^ 
of  the  No.  1  solution ;  filter,  and  the  bath  will  be  rea4y  for 
use.  The  above  treatment  may  be  repeated  aa  often  aa 
necessary ;  it  has  never  yet  been  known  to  fail  to  reatoraa 
bath,  however  hard  worked,  to  perfect  working  order. 
The  fresh  silver  in  the  No.  1  solution  will  be  found  anffl* 
cient  to  replace  the  silver  used  in  exciting  the  plates^  thoi 
keeping  the  bath  of  about  the  same  bulk. 

With  regard  to  the  best  way  of  evaporating  the  bath,  it 
is  only  necessary  in  the  summer  time  to  pour  the  solution 
into  a  large  porcelain  dish  or  papier  mache  tray,  and  leave 
it  freely  exposed  for  a  few  days  m  a  warm  place,  or,  indrj 
hot  weather,  for  a  few  hours  only.  This  plan  ol  evapora- 
ting is  by  far  the  better  one ;  but  in  the  winter  in  thia 
damp  climate  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  an  evaporating 
dish,  which  can  be  placed  in  an  oven  or  over  a  lamp  atove 
without  danger  of  breaking.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
boiling  the  bath  unless  albumenized  plates  have  been  used, 
when  the  solution  must  be  boiled  to  get  rid  of  the  albumen 
dissolved  in  it 

It  is  recommended,  for  the  convenience  of  working,  that 
two  baths  be  kept  in  use,  so  that  while  one  is  laid  aside  to 
be  treated  as  above,  the  other  will  be  ready  for  work. 

In  making  a  new  bath,  do  not  on  any  account  adopt  the 
usual  plan  of  iodizing  with  iodide  of  potassium^  and  avoid 
the  use  of  a  collodion  containing  a  potassium  salt.  In  the 
course  of  the  experiments  above  alluded  to  it  was  abun- 
dantlv  demonstrated  that  the  use  of  potassium  in  the  bath 
or  collodion  is  a  fruitful  source  of  pinholes. 

The  negatives  should  be  soft  and  full  of  detail,  dear  in 
the  deepest  shadows,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  A 
cold,  grey  negative,  wanting  in  gradation,  and  with  the 
film  partially  eaten  away  in  thousands  of  minute  spots,  is 
the  result  of  a  bath  not  sufficiently  iodized.  The  remedy, 
whether  for  a  new  bath,  or  one  that  has  been  rectified  ai 
above,  is  to  add  to  each  pint  of  bath  a  few  drops  of  the 
No.  2  solution,  and  filter  for  use. 

With  regard  to  the  exact  way  in  which  the  adaptation  of 
the  iodide  of  caldom  to  the  bath,  and  the  consequent  for* 
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tnatioD  of  nitntte  of  lime  in  the  aotntion,  affect  the  work- 
ing qaontities  of  the  bath — and  eBpeciallf  in  prereotiog 
pinhole! — I  woald  like  to  leare  that  matter  in  the  bands  of 
■ome  of  oar  able  ohemists  who  ma;  care  to  iareatigate  tlie 
tnbject.    I  may,  howeTer,  ioBt  suggest  that,  as  it  baa  been 

Eired  that  lalphate  of  silver  is  a  prolific  lonree  of  pin- 
lea,  it  ia  poBBlble  that  the  nitrate  of  oalcinm  in  the  bath 
acta  aaaaMe|^ard  against  the  formation  of  sulphate  of 
silver,  by  taking  hold  of  anj  sulphuric  acid  with  which  it 
mar  come  into  contact,  and  fanning  the  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  wonld  be  precipitated.  Be  this  as  it  maj,  it 
ii  a  fact  that  I  have  restored  an  old  bath,  giving  a  fine 
erop_  of  i)inhole8,  hy  simply  adding  the  solntion  of  iodide  of 
calcium  in  excess,  and  filtering. 

I  find  that  the  bath  is  best  when  fully  saturated  with 
iodide  ;  in  fact,  1  do  not  think  it  possible,  nnder  any  cir- 
eumitances,  to  orer.satnrate  a  bath  with  iodide  of  silver. 
n  conclusion,  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  aay  questi 


A  FEW  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

BT  PETER  LOW.* 

I  DBSIBS  to  lay  a  few  words  to-night  br  way  of  i 
ooaragement  to  amateur  photographers,  with,  perhaps,  a 
few  hinta  to  aid  those  who  are  jnsC  beginning  to  try  their 
'prentice  hand  in  that  portion  of  our  beautiful  art  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  I  consider  the  highest,  as  wcJl  as  tht 
most  interesting.  I  refer  to  portrait  photography.  Is  it 
from  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome,  or  a  wish  to 
avoid  that  particular  domain  of  the  professional,  that  so  few 
amateurs  attempt  great  things  in  the  way  of  porbait  or  sub- 
ject stndies?  I  really  think  more  might  be  done  in  that 
direction  than  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  about.  Why  not 
try  comi>osition,  or  even  simple  subject  piotorea,  and  not 
always  views  ?  What  a  field  to  display  artistic  thought  and 
talent,  and  what  an  amount  of  pleaanre  might  be  given  to 
others  by  a  quaint  conceit  or  a  happy  thought  conveyed 
to  oor  minds  by  such  means ;  and  as  in  many  oasw 
amateurs  could  afford  more  time  for  such  studies  tuan  the 
pTofesaiooal  photographer,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  give 
that  portion  jf  our  art  the  attention  and  prominence  it 
deserves.  1  speak  for  myself  when  I  say  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot,  from  press  of  business,  devote  a  little  of  my  time 
on  picture  subjects  produced  by  the  oamera,  by  way 
of  a  little  help  and  encouragement  to  any  amateurs  who 
may  think  of  trying  to  photograph  the  >'  human  faoa 
divine."  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  bad  plan  to  run 
OVar  the  taking  and  finishing  of  a  portrut  negative  ;  at  the 
aame  time  I  confess  it  would  come  easier  for  me  to  give 

J  radical  illustration,  to  be  understood  better  than  I  can 
ope  to  be  by  the  peo.  I  have  always  found  that  begin- 
ners,  either  in  painting  or  photography,  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  a  great  deal,  if  not  all,  depends  on  the  amouac  and 
variety  of  compounds  used ;  however,  as  they  gain  expe- 
lieuce,  they  find  out  that  the  simple  palette,  both  of  colour 
and  chemicals,  is  the  beat,  and  the  production  of  good  pic- 
tures in  either  branch  of  art  depends,  not  so  much  on 
the  materials  used,  as  on  the  amount  of  talent  and  perse- 
verance in  the  user.  With  these  few  remarks  we  ahaU  go 
to  work. 

In  the  first  place,  prepare  your  plates  by  first  mbbing 
them  with  nitric  acid  and  water,  wash  well  under  the  tap, 
and,  whilestillwet,yow  the  plate  over  twice  with  albnmen 
(white  of  an  egg  to  twenty  ounces  of  water,  filtered),  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  CBibolie  acid.  This  I  have  used  for 
many  yeara,  and,  mnst  say,  I  have  not  found  it  to  injur 
the  bath  in  the  least ;  by  using  it  yon  can  be  certain  of 


clean  plate,  and  the  film  will  be  held  firmly  on  the  glass. 
Make  up  the  nitrate  bath  of  the  naual  thirty-five  grain 
aolutioD  ;  and  I  have  found  it  from  experience  to  produce 
the  best  results,  and  to  be  more  depended  on,  if  no  freah 
'  r  be  added  to  the  bath  as  it  is  nscd :  but  simply,  when 
□wi  signs  of  decay,  to  put  it  and  a  handful  of  salt 
Uia  silver  washings  of  the  prints,  and  make  up  a  fresh 
You  thereby  save  reputation  and  temper,  and  get 
that  bloom  on  the  negative  which  I  found  impossible  to 
get  in  an  old  bath.  The  key-stone  to  all  good  pictures 
it  t)iQ  bath,  and  this  may  seem  to  cost  more  than  adding 
nilver  from  time  to  time  ;  but  I  do  not  think  yon  will  find 
it  NO  ill  the  long  run.  Filter  your  bath  aa  seldom  as  yon 
poflsibly  can. 

CuUodion. — A  mixture  of  two  good  makers  works  the 
best  when  a  few  days  old  ;  make  up  a  little  at  a  time,  so 
that  you  may  get  plenty  of  detail,  softness,  and  quickness 

Liyhiing.—A.  great  fault  in  amateurs  is  using  too  much 
li^'ht ;  you  will  be  surprised  how  little  yon  can  work  with, 
if  it  be  well  directed  and  under  control.  An  eight  feet  roof 
aud  side  is  quite  sufficient,  cutting  off  nearly  all  front 
light  by  a  curtain,  and  then  gently  relieve  the  shadow 
siile  by  the  reflector.  The  one  I  use  consists  of  two  screens 
four  feat  square  on  a  stand  so  arranged  that  the  light  can 
''"  thrown  up ;  however,  any  arrangement  will  do,  pro- 


vided yon  use  it  properly.  A  newspaper  on  a  head-rest 
makes  a  very  gooa  redactor,  not  putting  it  so  close  to  the 
sitter  that  the  shadows  are  destroyed,  or  the  disagreeable 
effect  of  acrosslight  is  produeed,but  just  enough  to  enable 
you  to  see  into  the  shades  of  the  finished  picture,  and 
ti>;ht  up  dark  and  heavy  shadows ;  give  a  good  exposure, 
and  Jo  not  mind  for  one  moment  the  impossible  short  ex- 
posure spoken  about  in  most  cases.  Expose  for  your  half- 
tones, ikud  let  the  lights  aod  shades  take  care  of  themselves. 
A  great  number  of  otherwise  good  negatives  are  spoilt 
through  nnder-exposure  ;  an  over-exposed  negative  can  be 
[proved,  but  little  can  be  done  to  an  under-exposed  one. 
Z)i^i>e[o/>«r.— Onethat  is  useful  for  till  classes  of  work  is— 

Sulphate  of  iron jounce 

Iron  of  ammonia  ... 

Spirits  of  wine      

Glacial  acetic  acid 

Water       


[h  rhototTMUa  ledsty. 


iounci 


SDsaibly  do  without,  do  not  intensify.  I  find  it 
en  required,  to  do  so  after  fixing,  using  a  very 
wtisk  solution  of  pyro  and  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  silver, 
jnat  eiioagh  to  turn  the  negative  to  a  ^eenisn  hue  ;  but 
--  a  rule  I  do  not  intensify  at  all.  I  wish  to  impreaa  the 
portance  of  keeping  your  negatives  delicate,  as  you  are 
itpt  to  destroy  the  half  tones.  Negatives  thicken  as  they 
dry,  especialiy  it  you  use  heat.  Varnish  with  a  good  hard 
rnrniah,  and  rub  a  little  powdered  resin  on  the  face,  to 
give  it  a  good  surface  to  take  the  pencil  ;  retouch  carefully 
with  B  pretty  hard  pencil,  softening  without  entirely  re- 
moviiig  all  hard  lines ;  put  lights  on  softly,  and  in  their 
proper  place.  It  will  prove  you  have  done  the  retouching 
wisely  and  well  if  yon  can  see  the  akin  of  the  face  on  the 
liniBbed  photograph,  and  not  white  paper.  I  am  afraid  1 
am  touching  on  a  sore  point  with  aome  of  the  members 
who  do  not  advocate  improving  the  negative^but  for  one 
that  does  not  require  modelling,  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  that  do.  Do  not  hesitate  to  remove  any  bliimish 
or  defects  you  cannot  see  by  the  eye  in  the  person  photo- 
graphud.  Most  portrait  paiutars,  I  find,  object  to  re- 
touched work ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  know  well  tbat 
what  are  called  the  pearly  tints  of  the  face  ore  lost  in  the 
photoi^ph.  The  delicate  blue  or  green  tints  that  so 
beautifully  aoften  -the  edge  of  every  shadow  or  wrinkle  ore 
not  produced  in  the  best  negatives,  and  all  require  softening 
more  or  leu  to  supply  that  defect  in  onr  onemicals.  To 
model  as  it  should  b«  done  nqidrea  agooddetl  of  piMtiet, 
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t&ken  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  pUte  does  not  leaTB  tha 
b&tb,  bat  IB  kept  aubmerged ;  the  bktli  solution  in  thit 
cue  collect!  in  small  globulca  on  the  larfaca  of  the  film, 
and,  if  only  momentary,  cansea  nneqaal  action  Kfc  thaM 
placcB,  forming  in  the  deTeloped  negative  correaponding 
ipotH  of  different  density. 

The  plate,  on  being  taken  from  the  bath,  ihonld  pre- 
sent a  QQiform  dengit;  vhen  viewed  hy  transmitted  Hgbti 
free  from  streaka  and  wave-markingi  in  the  film.  In  thia 
respect,  a  plate  that  vould  make  an  excellent  iret  plate 
would,  when  converted  into  a  dry  one,  be  anything  bat 
■atisfactory. 

Handle  the  plate  aa  little  as  poaaible,  and  alwaya  witli 

filtering-paper  between  the  fingers.     In  the  wutaing,  at 

first  stages  do  not  alloir  the  water  to  wash    from  the 

When  cool,  it  is  ready  for  1  fingers  on  the  plate.    The  lecond  dose  of  the  preaerratiTe 

'  may  be  used  tor  Uie  first  of  the  next  plate.    Do  not  get 

With  the  above  yoa  can  procure  any  tone  required,  ,  the  solution  of  gallic  acid  stronger  than  three  gruna  ti 


and,  above  all,  to  know  when  to  atop.  Uae  the  pencil  on 
the  face  of  the  negatives,  softening  the  shadows  with 
crimson-lake  on  the  back  of  the  negative.  Put  on  with 
a  bsrd  bmsh  in  the  form  of  a  stipple.  The  bath  for  paper 
which  I  find  gives  the  beat  results  ia  n  fifty-grain  solution, 
to  be  kept  up  to  that  strength,  using  a  large  botila  of 
solution,  which  only  requires  filtration  once  or  twice  in 
the  year.  All  that  is  required  is  to  decant  carefully,  6nd 
not  disturb  the  sediment. 

The  toning  bath  1  can  reoommend  as  a  splendid  keeping 
one  is  as  fallows : — 


Gold        

Chalk      

Batorated  solution  of  soda 
to  a  Winchester  of  hot  water. 


.  15  grains 

.     2.  tablespoonfol 

.  60  drops, 


■At 


providing  Tonrnegatives  possess  good  printing  qualities. 

On  the  table  yoa  will  find  a  few  groups  tasen  at  Holy-  '  apt  to  form  in  crystals 

H»d  last  week.      They  are  simply  developed,  gi.:-'-'!- '  ■■       '-• -" — ■■ —  ■ 

washed,  and  not  fixed  till  the  evening.      Others  taki 
same  day  were  not  finished  till  the  following  morning.     I 
merely  mention  this  to  show  that  negatives  are  not  spoiled 
by  being  kept  for    some  time,  but  rather  think  they 


COLLODIO-ALBDUEN  AND  OTHER  DRY 
VROCKiSES. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  KEWlTr.* 

The  collodion,  after  being  applied  to  the  plate,  ia 
allowed  to  set  well— rather  longer  than  is  osual  in  working 
the  wet  process.  As  soon  as  immersed  in  the  bath,  the 
plate  is  kept  moving  in  a  lateral  direction  by  means  of 
the  dipper  for  twenty  seconds ;  it  is  then  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  bath  from  four  to  six  minates,  depending  on 
the  temperature;  it  is  then  removed  and  taken  off  the 
dipper  by  catching  one  corner  of  the  plate  with  a  small 
piece  of  filtering- paper  heM  between  the  finders,  and 
placed  in  a  dish  of  rain-water  slightly  acidulated  with 
acelic  acid  ;  the  dish  ia  moved  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to 
wash  across  the  film  for  a  few  momenta,  and  then  left 
while  another  plate  is  placed  in  the  batb.  The  first  plate 
is  then  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  greasy  lines  disappear 
from  its  surface,  and  is  rinsed  under  the  tap  once  only 
(not  washed).  A  small  portion  of  the  filtered  preserva- 
tive is  then  applied  to  the  film  from  one  end  of  the  plate, 
and  is  allowed  to  travene  the  plate,  driving  the  water  on 
the  plate  before  it.  It  is  then  drained  off,  and  a  second 
application  made  of  freah  preservative,  which  ia  worked 
into  the  film  by  inclining  the  plate,  and  causing  the  solu- 
tion to  move  in  wave  unes  across  its  surface  for  about  a 
minute  ;  it  ia  then  drained  off,  and  washed  under  the  tap 
for  a  minute.  After  this  washing  flow  over,  for  a  few 
seconds,  water  one  ounce,  glacial  acetic  acid  fifteen 
drops ;  then  wash  well,  and  finally  fiow  with  water  one 
ounce,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid  fifteen 
drops.    Dry  spontaneously,  or  by  moderate  beat. 

This  seems  like  a  lengthy  operation,  but  in  reality  it  can 
all  be  accomplished  while  the  second  plate  ia  sensitizing; 
and  as  that  interval  cannot  be  decreased  in  any  bath- 
process,  the  time  between  may  as  well  ba  occupied  as  not. 
1  usually  make  a  half  dozen  4-4ptat«B  in  little  over  half  an 
hour.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  all  bath  dry  pro- 
cesses is  the  tendency  to  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip;  by  the  latersi  motion  of  the  plate  in  the  bath  thia  ia 
obviated,  provided  the  bath  has  not  been  too  much  need. 
A  bath  that  will  work  satisfactorily  foe  the  wet  proeeas 
may  be  completcty  unfit  for  dry  plate  work,  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  alcohol  and  ether  in  it.  A  clean  bath  in 
this  respect  ia  very  essential,  la  moving  the  plate  in  the 
bath,  should  the  iaitei  be  aomewhat  old,  oare  shoold  be 


the  ounce;    beyond     this   it    becomes  saturated,  and    : 

,         _^     apt  to  form  in  crystals  00  the  plate,  causing  spota.     When 

simply  developed,  slightly  '  the  plates  are  drying,  do  not  open  the  box  or  oloaet  natil 
; —      <.»i, —  ..i.„„  .u.    ^jjp^  jj,g  completely  dry. 

1'be  plates,  if  mode  with  the  above  collodion,  or  viUi 
Anthony's  yellow-label,  will  not  require  baoking.  On 
this  point  I  can  refer  to  our  respected  president,  who,  in 
tbo  course  of  his  experience  with  this  process,  gare  an 
exposure  of  twenty-eight  minutes,  with  the  second  atop  of 
a  rapid -rectilinear  lens,  to  a  view  on  the  Schuylkill  Biver, 
in  which  the  distance  was  about  twelve  milea,  and  in  tha 
fore^iround  white  tombstones.  The  line  between  the  akr 
and  the  distant  objects  is  sharply  defined,  and  the  detail 
in  the  tombstones  perfect,  without  the  slightest  particle  of 
aokriMtion.    This  plate  was  not  backed, 

Tlia  above  will  olao  serve  as  an  illaatration  of  the  lati* 
tuiJe  in  exposure  these  plates  will  allow  of.  The  keeping 
qunlides  before  exposure  I  have  tested  to  the  exltitit  of 
□ue  year,  and  the  result  waa  satisfactory.  After  expoanra 
I  have  not  had  occasion  to  keep  them  over  six  weeka ; 
but  in  this  time  there  did  not  seem  to  seem  to  be  any 
difference  in  the  development.  I  have  never  lost  a  plata 
by  the  film  slipping.    As  lor  freedom  from  markings  a--* 


)y  the  film  slipping.  As  lor  freedom  irom  marungs  ana 
jpota  in  the  film,  the  accompanying  negatives  will,  1  think, 
bu  found  comparatively  free  from  defects  of  this  kind. 

Ab  to  the  exposure,  from  three  to  five  minutes  will  bo 
fouiiil  salficient.  with  a  stop  of  about  F.  25  on  fairlj- 
tightud  subjects ;  but,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  these 
pl.'iti^a  will  allow  of  great  latitude  in  this  respect,  and  mor* 
time  can  be  given  without  injury  to  the  high  lights. 

Ihitehpment.—'Wtt  the  plate  under  the  tap,  and  flcnr 
with  a  plain  solution  of  pyro.  (three  grains  to  tha 
omice  of  water;  allow  this  to  remain  on  abont  a 
iriiimte  ;  if  during  this  time  the  sky  and  high  lights  appear, 
continue  with  it  (in  cold  weather  warming  the  solution) 
iiutil  it  brings  up  nearly  all  the  detail  ;  then  add  two  dropa 
of  a  citrate  of  silver  solution,  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  ailver, 
and  twenty  grains  of  citric  acid  to  the  ounce.  Keep  this 
on  until  all  the  image  ia  out,  then  add  from  six  to  ten 
drops  more  of  the  citrate  of  silver,  which  will  bring  np  Iha 
density  required.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  lodi- 
cation  of  the  ima^  in  the  first  treatment  with  the  plain 
pyro,  pour  off  and  add  to  it  eight  drops  of  a  twenty-fonr 
^rain  solution  of  bromide  of  potass.,  and  six  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  carb.  ammonia,  and  fiow  on  after 
miKJng  by  stirring.  Thia  will,  in  most  oases,'  bring  vp 
the  image;  if  not,  a  few  more  drops  of  tha  carbonate 
Eulution  may  be  added.  When  the  detail  in  the  ^adowa 
begin  to  appear,  wash  off  this  developer  well,  and  proceed 
with  the  pyro  and  silver  aa  above.  Fis  in  a  strong  aoln- 
t ion  of  hypo. 

Vouwill  see  from  the  foregoing  that,  after  all,  thia  ia 
but  i\  modification  of  the  Fothergill  process.  The  appli- 
ciitioo  of  the  gallic  acid  confers  the  keeping  qnalitiea  to 
The  ptatea,  makes,  I  think,  a  cleaner  negative,  and  one 
^more  eaaily  dereloped  than  without  it.    If  the  plataa  an 
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to  be  used  within  «  week  or  ten  d:tja,  the  gM'ic  acid  wash 
msy  be  omitted,  with  a  gain,  in  BeiisitironeM,  of  about 
fifty  per  ceol.  to  the  plates,  and  then  becomes  the  Fothec- 
gilt  process. 

Id  concluHion,  I  may  b&j  that  albnmea,  aa  f ftr  u  mj 
eipericoce  goes,  is  the  main  prop  and  stay  of  succesafut 
dry-plate  worlc,  whether  uaed  alone,  as  in  the  Taupenot 
process,  or  as  a  preservative  to  a  washed  ooliodion  film  ; 
and  if  fairly  tried,  it  will  deinonBtrate  for  itself  a  peculiar 
fitaass  for  photographic  use  not  found  in  any  other  sub- 


A  FEW  WORDS  UPON  lUCKO-PHOTOGRArHT. 

BY  SI.   A.   RUTOT." 

Vebv  few  have  till  now  occupied  themselves  with  micro- 
photograpliy,  notwithstanding:  the  magnlGeent  results 
which  microscopista  have  obtained,  and  the  abvious  utility 
of  productions  of  this  kind.  This  abstention  is  due  either 
to  Ignorance  of  pbotogruphio  msnipuiatioDS,  or  to  an  exag- 
gerated fear  of  the  dithculties  whioh  present  themselves. 
Nevertheleaa,  the  difficulties  are  far  from  being  so  in- 
Burmountable  as  is  generally  believed,  and  in  proof  thereof 
I  present  to  the  Society  some  micro -photographs  of  variona 
hinds  obtained  in  a  very  simple  nay  by  M.  Hempel, 
member  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association.  I  may 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  examples  are  far  from 
representing  the  best  examples  which  M.  Uompel  has 
obtained  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  first  essays  made 
by  an  amateur  which  I  place  before  your  eyes.  With  a 
little  more  experience  of  photographic  operaiiona  much 
better  clichc^s  will  be  obtained,  I  ^ave  no  doubt,  than 
those  which  are  now  laid  before  you. 

The  manner  of  operating  is  aa  follows.  In  aiy  depart- 
ment into  which  the  morning  sun  enters  M.  Hempel  places 
bis  microscope  upon  a  table.  The  instrument  he  employs 
is  eimply  a  small  one  of  liartnack's  construction,  upright, 
and  bereft  of  its  eyepiece.  Above  the  microscope  is  fitted 
vertically,  by  the  aid  of  a  support,  an  ordinary  camera 
(quarter- plate)  capable  of  taking  pictures  nine  by  twelve 
oentimetrea,  furnished  with  a  focussing  glass.  The  camera 
ia  in  connection  with  the  microscope  by  means  of  a  little 
cone  of  black  cloth,  fixed  to  the  photogrophio  apparatus 
by  the  metal  rim  (where  the  lens  fits  inj  and  to  the 
microscope  by  means  of  a  rubber  washer. 

The  object  is  put  under  the   microscope  in  itd  proper 

Sloce  upon  the  object  stand,  and  the  sun's  rays  art 
irected  upon  it  in  the  usual  way  by  a  mirror.  The  ope- 
rator looks  upon  the  focussing  screen  of  the  camera,  am 
then,  by  the  aid  of  the  screw  of  the  microscope,  the 
enlarged  image  is  focusaed.  If  the  image  appears  too 
small,  it  may  be  eiitoreed  by  gradually  elongating  the  body 
of  the  camera ;  or  if  too  big,  the  reverse  operation 
performed. 

Having  determined  tho  size  of  the  image,  a  diaphragm  of 
very  small  aperture  (about  a  quarter  of  a  millimetre)  ia 

S laced  under  the  object,  anda  slight  turn  of  the  screw  then 
irnishes  the  requisite   amount  ofaharpnesa;  the  obji 
may  then  be  snid  to  be  focusaed.     In  micro- photography 
the  focussing  should  be   rigorously  exact,  and   a   strong 
magnifier  must  be  employed  to  view  the  image  upon  the 

Eound  glass ;  and  to  be  able  to  judge  the  better  of  the 
If-tones,  the  operator  should  surround  bis  bead  with  a 
black  cloth,  to  keep  awey  the  light.  The  focus  properly 
adjusted,  the  operation  of  photographing  may  be  i — 
menced. 

Before  going  any  further,  I  may  here  call  attention  to  a 
grave  didiculty  which  may  possibly  occur ;  it  ia  possible 
that  the  image  may  be  perfectly  sharp  upon  the  grouud 
gloss,  and  yet  when  the  collodion  film  is  substituted  there 
is  a  lock  of  sbarpncBS  and  detail.  In  this  case  the  operator 
has  to  do  with  a  lens  ia  which  Iha  chemical  focoa  doea  not 
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coincide  with  its  optical  focus.  Nevertheless,  the  evil  ia 
not  an  irreparable  one,  and  a  series  of  experiments  pro- 
perly undertaken  will  soon  ihow  how  much  the  screw  of 
the  microscope  should  be  turned  to  yield  a  good  result. 
I  may,  however,  state  that  I  am  convinced  that  defective 
lensea  of  this  kind  are  much  less  frequently  met  with  than 
ipposed  to  be  the  case,  and  good  achromatic  lensei 
always  give  good  images.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  case 
of  colourlBHB  objects,  or  such  as  are  of  a  monotone, 
hke  the  diatoms,  polycystiues,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  organisms,  the  employment  of  very  achromatio 
tenses  is  not  indispensable. 

In  support  of  what  I  have  just  advanced,  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  microscope  which  M.  Hempel  makes  use  of 
not  chosen  for  any  special  purpose,  and  gives  with 
each  of  its  true  lenses  pictures  whica  have  not  the  leait 
tracb  of  chemical  defect. 

The  image  of  the  object  having  been  fooassed,  the 
latter  ia  covered  with  a  small  piece  of  black  cardboard : 
the  ground  glass  ia  removed,  and  there  ia  substituted  for 
it  the  dark  slide  with  the  prepared  plate.  The  alide  ia 
withdrawn,  and  by  stooping  down  it  ia  easy  to  direct  upon 
the  diaphragm  the  little  luminous  circle  formed  by  the 
coDceotration  of  solar  rays  by  the  mirror  \  then,  without 
loss  of  time,  the  piece  of  cardboard  is  removed  from  the 
object  for  aal)orb  time,  and  again  replaced  without  hesita- 


carried  into  the  dark  room  to  be  developed,  washed,  and 
intensified  if  necessary,  ond  finally  fixed.  From  thia 
negative  may  now  be  printed  an  indefinite  number  of 
positive  prints. 

So  far  as  concerus  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus,  I 
would  remark  that  I  do  not  recommend  the  vertical 
arrangement  which  M.  Hempel  is  oomptlled  to  have  re- 
course to  because  his  microscope  is  a  vertical  one.  It  is 
better  to  work  with  an  inclined  microscope,  which  allowa 
one  to  place  the  camera  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  which 
means  all  the  operations  are  considerably  facilitated,  and 
the  whole  affair  assumes  a  proper  stability. 

In  regard  to  objects  to  be  reproduced  in  the  micro- 
camera,  two  points  have  to  be  considered :  tneir  thickoeas 
and  colonr.  As  in  the  case  of  looking  at  an  object  under 
the  microscope,  the  difficulty  is  to  focus  an  object  in  eve:^ 
port,  for  some  portions  are  sharp,  while  others  are  blurred, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  cot  all  in  the  some  flame. 
Nevertheleaa,  the  photographic  process  offers  many  re- 
sources, and  it  ia  possible  to  obtain  very  extensive  enlarge, 
ments  even  with  very  feeble  lenses.  To  do  thii,  the 
exposure  in  the  camera  should  be  lengthened,  the  object, 
whether  opaque  or  transparent,  being  always  well  lighted. 
&>  f ar  as  regards  colour,  it  is  well  known  that  certain  of 
them— Buch  as  yellow,  red,  and  green — do  not  reproduce 
themBclves  in  photography  according  to  their  intenBity, 
and  that  the  prints  appear  with  much  darker  tones  than 
the  originals  appear  to  the  eye.  In  cases  where  the  objeoti 
present  non -photogenic  tiuta,  they  should  be  very 
powerfully  illuminated,  but  with  a  very  small  diaphragm, 
polarised  light  being  employed  with  advantage.  Hnoj 
organic  substances  of  brown  aud  yellow  colour  may  ha»e 
their  tints  reversed,  or  their  outline  lighted  upon  a  black 
ground,  by  using  polarised  light. 

The  photographio  process  employed  in  micro-photo- 
graphy should  be  a  very  rapid  one,  and  for  this  reason 
wet   plates   are    the   best ;    but   now   that    dry-collodion 

Erocesaes,  nod  especially  the  so-called  emulsion  method!, 
ave  been  so  much  improved  in  England,  these  should  b» 
particularly  applicable  to  micro-photography.  By  em- 
ploying such  a  process,  the  operator  might  prepare  in 
advance  a  whole  series  of  plates,  and  these  he  would  hare 
merely  to  slip  into  the  microscope  one  after  another  in 
order  to  secure  twenty,  thirty,  or  as  many  even  aa  fiftj 
photAgraphi  of  iMereut  subjects  io  one  motmng. 
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THB  NEXT  PHOTO  J^RAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Photographers  wha  cdSMemplate  contributing  to  the  next 
«3kfiibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  date  and  other  preliminary  arrangements  have 
been  decided,  and  that  the  date  at  which  the  exhibition 
will  open  will  giye  time  for  the  most  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion of  specimens.  The  errors  of  judgment  which  led  to 
fulnre  last  year  will,  on  this  occasion,  be  aroided,  and  the 
contemplated  plans  will  afford  erery  facility  for  a  highly 
BOjBcessiul  exhioition,  which  we  hope  photographers  gene- 
ndly  will  do  their  part  in  securing.  The  exhibition  last 
year  was  opened  in  the  first  ^  eek  in  September,  a  time 
when,  unfortunately,  a  great  many  people  were  out  of 
town — thus  necessarily  limiting  the  number  of  visitors — and 
a  time,  as  many  of  the  usual  contributors  declared,  incon- 
Y^niently  early  for  photographers  to  prepare  and  send  in 

Eictures.  The  exhibition  will  this  year  open  a  month 
tter ;  opening  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  ninth  of 
October,  snd  continuing  open  nntil  the  middle  of  the 
following  month.  The  exhibition  will  open  with  a  soiree: 
but  the  stumbling-block  of  last  year,  the  enforcement  of 
evening  dress,  will  this  year  be  avoided,  and  the  adoption 
of  morning  dress  invited. 

There  will  be  this  year  also  another  powerful  incentive 
to  extensive  contribution  of  high  class  pictures.  The 
Council  have  resolved  again  to  try  the  experiment  of  offer- 
ing medals  for  various  forms  of  excellence,  artistic  and 
technical.  The  value  of  awards  of  honour,  as  stimulatiiig 
effort  and  securing  the  highest  excellence,  has  been  pretty 
generally  acknowledged,  although  the  wisdom  of  such 
awards  in  relation  to  works  of  art  has  often  been  disputed. 
In  an  art-science  like  photography,  however,  we  think  the 
arguments  against  offering  medals  for  the  best  results 
in  works  of  art  can  scarcely  be  sustained.  The 
best  argument  against  the  distribution  of  medals 
in  connection  with  exhibitions  of  photographs  is  that 
based  upon  experience,  which  points  out  that  much  heart- 
burning and  discontent  generally  follow  upon  tbe  awards. 
The  last  award  of  medids  by  the  Photographic  Society  of 
London  was  followed  by  a  painful  disruption  in  the 
Society,  which  was  by  many  attributed  largely  to  the 
action  of  disappointed  competitors  at  the  Exhibition.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  tbe  disruption  was  due  to  such 
cause,  nor  do  we  think  there  is  reason  to  fear  any  such 
injurious  results  in  conjunction  with  the  coming  competi- 
tion. Details  of  the  forms  of  merit  for  which  medals 
will  be  offered  will  appear  in  due  time ;  but  we  may 
state  that  almost  every  possible  form  of  skill,  technical  and 
artistic,  is  offered  an  incentive  to  do  its  best  in  the  list 
of  medals  to  be  offered  by  the  Society.  Between  twenty 
and  thirty  medals  will  be  distributed ;  they  will  all  be  of 
bronze,  and  of  equal  value,  although  the  record  attached 
to  each  will  necessarily  modify  the  degrees  of  honour 


conferred.    The  competition  will  of  conise  be  open  to  all 
photographers,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  and 
the  concours  of  foreign  photographers  will  be  greeted  with 
especial  satisfaction. 

Referring  to  the  possible,  or  rather  the  inevitable,  dis* 
appointments  felt  by  non-successful  competitors,  the 
Council  have  determined  upon  a  modification  in  appoint- 
ing the  jury  of  award,  which,  if  it  fail  to  secure  nniveraal 
satisfaction,  will,  at  least,  we  think,  be  beyond  challenge. 
Instead  of  selecting  the  jury  as  heretofore  from 
members  of  the  Council,  it  will  on  this  occasion  have  a 
mixed  constitution.  It  will  consist  of  seven  gentle- 
men, two  of  whom  have  been  selected  from  the 
Council,  two  from  non-official  members  of  the  Sodetj, 
two  from  the  art  world:  a  Royal  Acadamecian  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Water  Colours  being  requested 
to  act,  and  the  President  of  the  Society  as  ex  officio  chair- 
man. A  jury  so  composed  can  scarcely  fail  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  judgment  of  merit,  and  there  cannot  be  a  donbt 
that  they  will  give  decisions  untinctured  by  any  motive 
but  their  conviction  of  the  merit  of  the  contributions.  We 
hope  that  photographers  generally  will  contribute,  and 
that  the  exhibition  may  prove  the  best  which  has  ever 
been  held. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  ROYAL 
OBSERVATORY. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Astronomer- Royal,  Sir  G.  B.  Airy, 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  presented  on  Saturday  week,  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  Even  a  casual  reader, 
glancing  over  the  summary  of  this  report,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  employment  now  made  of  photography  in 
connectiun  with  the  records  made  at  the  Observatory,  for, 
both  in  connection  with  the  sun  and  with  the  stars,  as 
also  in  respect  to  barometrical  results,  the  camera  seems 
to  be  in  daily  and  nightly  requisition.  The  Astronomer- 
Royal  began  by  alluding  to  the  Transit  of  Venus  observa« 
tious,  and  many  of  his  audience  were,  no  doubt,  antici- 
pating that  something  would  be  said  about  the  completion 
of  the  results  with  which  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
authorities  have  been  occupied  so  long.  But  beyond 
mentioning  the  fact  that  all  instruments  lent  had  now 
been  returned  or  made  good,  Sir  George  Airy  did  not 
vouchsafe  a  word  upon  the  subject. 

A  better  proof  of  the  increased  interest  shown  in  the 
matter  of  photo-astronomy  could  not  be  afforded  than  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  at  tbe  present  moment  four 
photo-heliographs  at  different  stations  under  Government 
supervision ;  namely,  at  Greenwich,  at  Chatham,  at  South 
Kensington,  and  at  the  Cape.  The  instrument  at  South 
Kensington,  the  Astronomer- Royal  informs  us,  is  **  accom« 
panied  with  equatorial  transit,  altazimuth,  clocks,  micro- 
meter, &c.,  with  appropriate  huts,  and  chymioal  rooms, 
forming  a  complete  representation  of  a  first-class  estab- 
lishment for  observation."  There  is  another  photo -astro- 
nomical station  at  Kew,  where  daily  pictures  ef  the  sun 
are  taken,  so  that  a  very  complete  solar  record  should  be 
forthcoming.  A  word,  however,  may  be  said  on  this 
point,  we  think.  It  has  been  recently  proved  by  photo- 
astronomical  observations  taken  in  the  Engadine,  a  station 
at  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  air  is  of 
the  purest  and  clearest,  that  far  better  and  more  trust- 
worthy images  are  secured  than  can  be  secured  on  the 
plains  in  the  midst  of  vapours,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
smoky  towns.  M.  Janssen,  whose  observatory  at  Meudon 
is  much  further  from  Paris  than  Greenwich  or  South  Ken- 
sington are  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  has  already 
complained  that  his  photographs  suffer  from  the  proximity 
of  tbe  capital ;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  a  wood- 
burning  city  Uke  Paris  interferes  with  the  clearness  and 
detail  of  astronomical  photographs,  London,  which  is 
twice  as  big,  and  ten  times  as  dirty,  by  reason  of  the  coal 
that  is  burnt  within  its  limits,  must  have  a  very  marked 
prejudicial  inflaenoe. 
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The  Astronomer-Royal  informs  ns  that  **  photographs  of 
the  sun  had  been  taken  on  140  days,  of  which  239  have 
been  preserved,  the  photographs  showing  a  complete 
absence  of  spots  on  57  days,  and  on  29  of  these  there  were 
neither  spots  nor  facnle.**  And  here  we  come  to  another 
point  of  importance,  which  proves  how  necessary  it  is  that 
the  aspect  of  the  san  should  be  daily  registered.  M.  Janssen 
remarked  on  a  solar  photograph  taken  on  the  15th  April 
last  a  distinct  record  of  a  san  spot,  while  the  picture  taken 
by  him  the  day  before  —that  is,  on  the  I4th — betrayed  no 
trace  of  any  such  phenomenon.  The  inference,  therefore, 
is  that  sun-spots  may  appear  very  suddenly,  and  do  not 
develope  as  most  astronomers  have  hitherto  appeared  to 
think.  Should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  case  from  farther 
observation  it  will,  indeed,  lead  most  likely  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  accepted  theory  respecting  them.  Already 
M.  Janssen*s  observations  have  been  attacked,  and  one 
astronomer  has  publicly  enlarged  against  M.  Janssen's 
views,  asserting  that  M.  Janssen  is  altogether  in  the  wrong 
in  bringing  forward  such  a  theory,  as  l^ing  against  all  the 
evidence  hitherto  adduced.  But  M.  Janssen,  in  reply, 
simply  pomts  to  his  photographs ;  he  brings  forward  no 
theory,  but  a  fact  which,  as  he  says,  any  one  can  verify  by 
looking  at  the  photographs  for  himself.  A  more  important 
proof  how  necessary  it  is  we  should  have  daily  record  of 
the  solar  disk  could  not  be  forthcoming,  and  when  care- 
fully secured,  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  sot  up  ordinary 
occular  observations  against  them. 

Sir  George  Airy  in  his  report  further  alludes  to  the 
measures  taken  at  Greenwich  to  secure  by  photography  a 
record  of  the  magnetic  pulsations  of  the  earth,  and  also  of 
the  barometric  readers.  In  reference  to  the  latter  he  says : — 
*^The  computation  of  the  photographic  records  of  the 
barometers  from  1854  to  1873  has  so  far  advanced  that  it 
is  asserted  positively  there  is  no  trace  of  lunar  tide  in  the 
atmosphere,  bat  that  there  is  a  strongly-marked  semi- 
diurnal tide,  accompanied  with  a  smaller  diumM  tida.*' 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  effect  made  as  yet  at  Green- 
wich to  add  to  our  meteorological  knowledge  by  securing 
cloud  photographs,  as  recently  suggested  by  Dr.  Piazzi 
Smyth,  the  Astronomer-Boyal  for  Gotland. 


EXPERIMENTS     WITH     THB     CHARDON    DRY 

PROCESS. 

BT  V.    AHDSA.* 

Ehcoubaoid  by  the  remarkable  results  obtained  by  M. 
Chardon,  I  have  recently  resumed  my  study  of  emulsion 
prooessei,  of  which  I  made  a  trial  two  years  ago  with  but 
little  snccess.  I  always  think  that  the  mutual  account  of 
onr  labours  is  interesting  one  to  another,  and  I  thereforts 
take  the  opportunity  of  communicating  what  I  have  reo*  ntly 
done  in  the  way  of  experiment.  I  have  kept  sorapulously 
to  the  formalie  given  by  M.  Chardon,  if  I  have  not 
altogether  taken  the  same  proportions  of  pyrozyline.  As 
to  the  manipnlations,  I  have  followed  in  bis  wake,  only 
making  modifications  where  experience  has  suggested  the 
same  to  me. 

Mv  first  experiment  was  made  with  collodion  made  with 
equal  parts  of  resistant  and  pulverulent  pyroxyline.  The 
sensitization  was  brought  about  with  3*10  grammes  of  nitrate 
of  silver  for  every  100  of  mixed  collodion,  and  seemed  to 
answer  well ;  hot  I  lost  a  portion  of  the  silver  salts  in 
dissolving  it.  After  thirty-six  hours,  an  analysis  of  the 
washing  water  gave  me  no  appreciable  trace  of  silver  in 
excess,  nor  of  bromide.  By  a  singular  chance,  I  had  arrived 
at  almost  mathematical  precision.  I  nevertheless  chlorised 
my  emalsion,  and  precipitated  it  forthwith.  Dried  and  re- 
dissolved  with  an  addition  of  quinine,  and  poured  upon  glass 
plates,  it  yielded  a  film  of  considerable  opacity,  and  of  a 
matt  appearance  ;  as  I  foresaw,  the  result  was  but  mediocre. 
I  obtained  but  flat  and  finely  granulated  plates,  and  in- 
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capable  of  being  intensified,  at  least  by  alkaline  development 
alone.  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Society  two 
examples  of  this  first  essay,  which,  I  will  frankly  admit,  are 
bad.  I  attributed  my  non-success  to  the  oollodiun  contain- 
ing too  large  a  proportion  of  pulverulent  cotton.  I  again 
set  to  work,  augmenting  by  one-third  the  resistant  pyroxy- 
line, and  diminishing  in  the  same  proportion  that  of  the 
palverulent  gun-cotton.  This  time  I  sensitised  with  3*15 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  on  analysis  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  discovering  a  slight  excess  of  silver  salt.  I 
believe  that  3*10  gratumes,  or  even  3  05,  are  sufficient,  but 
on  condition  that  not  an  atom  of  silver  is  lost  in  the  opera- 
tion of  diMolution.  After  havini^  neutralized  the  excess  of 
silver  by  chloride  of  cobalt  collodion,  and  otherwise  followed 
M.  Cbardun*s  directions,  I  covered  my  glass  plates,  the  film 
presenting  a  very  different  appearance  to  that  of  my  first 
eway.*    The  film  was  rather  leis  opaque,  not  in  the  least 

grannlated,  even  when  seen  through  a  magnifier,  and  of  a 
rilliant  character.  The  result  appeared  to  me  very  satis- 
factory. 1  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  doaen  cliches  taken 
with  this  emulsion,  and  I  may  remark  that  the  time  of 
exposure  was  exceedingly  short,  namely,  from  three  to  ten 
seconds  for  portraits  in  the  open  air  (a  doublet  lens),  and 
from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  in  the  case  of  views.  I  estimated 
that  this  was  scarcely  doable  that  required  in  the  case  of 
wet  plates. 

In  a  third  essay  which  I  made  with  the  emulsion,  I 
wanted  to  briasr  aboot  the  sensitisation  of  the  bromised 
collodion  in  a  different  manner,  in  order  both  to  prevent 
any  loss  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  accelerate  the  operation. 
I  dissolved  the  desired  qnantity  of  silver  with  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol  and  water  in  a  litre  bottle,  taking  care  to  place 
the  same  so  that  the  bottom  of  it  stood  in  a  receptacle  of 
hot  water.  As  soon  as  the  solution  of  tho  silver  hs'l  been 
completed,  and  before  the  liq<iid  hal  perfectly  cooled  av(atn 
(to  30^  to  35*  C  ),  I  poured — mly  taking  care  not  to  lose 
any  of  it — the  bromiaed  collodion  int)  the  solution  of 
silver.  At  first  I  thought  that  the  emulsion  had  failod,  but 
after  a  few  hours  it  was  complete.  The  dots  which  had 
formed  at  first  soon  redissolved.  and  the  plates,  which  I 
then  prepared  with  the  product  (which  had  undergone  all 
the  proper  operations),  appeared  to  me  as  good  in  every 
way  as  those  secured  in  tha  manner  previously  described. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  this  method  of  operating  is  now, 
but  it  is  an  appreciable  simplification. 

Finally,  a  little  while  ago  I  came  upon  the  idea  of 
precipitating  the  emulsion,  not  with  cold  water,  but  by 
means  of  hot  distilled  water  of  a  temperature  sufficient  to 
boil,  during  a  few  moments,  the  emoldion  poared  into  it. 
This  time  the  product,  as  I  foresaw,  was  much  more  volu- 
minous, and  in  some  degree  of  a  flooculent  nature,  a  condi- 
tion very  favourable  to  its  disjolution.  At  the  same  time 
I  notioed  a  circumstance  which  at  first  I  conld  hardly 
believe — namely,  that  the  water  of  precipitation  and  the 
rinsing  waters  were  much  les)  charged  than  heretofore  with 
the  white  powder,  which  is  composed  in  great  measure  of 
bromide  of  silver.  However  this  may  be,  the  spongy  mass, 
when  dried  and  redissolved,  gave  me  an  excellent  film  of  a 
very  resistant  and  remaikable  character.  I  can  hardly  say 
as  yet  whether  this  mode  of  precipitation  is  really  preferable 
to  the  other,  but  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  it  gives 
excellent  resalts,  and  that  in  this  way  the  emulsion  is 
perfectly  washed.  For  my  own  par%  I  find  it  simplifies 
the  operation  a  good  deal,  it  being  thus  peiformed  in  a  few 
roinotes;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  operate  at  a  good 
distance  from  any  light  or  source  of  heat,  since  the  quantity 
of  ether  vapour  given  off  in  the  opeiation  might  otherwise 
cause  explosion  and  damage.  I  took  the  precaution,  when 
carrying  out  the  operation,  to  do  it  at  night  and  in  the  open 
air.  I  exhibit  to  the  members  a  series  of  lour  negatives 
taken  with  emulsion  prepared  warm  in  this  way. 

I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  desire,  which  I 
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koow  is  felt  by  all  the  members,  that  all  who  experiment 
with  M.  Cbaraon*s  beaatiful  process  will,  as  I  have  done. 
give  some  accoant  of  tht'ir  work,  so  that  we  may  become  well 
•oqnainted  not  only  with  the  conditions  of  saccess,  bat  also 
those  of  failure.  In  making  known  experiences  in  tbi< 
way,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
introdnoe  a  bromide  of  silver  emalsion  into  every-day  use, 
and  employ  it  with  more  certainty  even  than  is  the  case 
with  wet  plates. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  PROOBSSBS, 
WITH  PARTICULAR  REPBRENCB  TO  THE 
AUBEL  PRINTING  PROCESS 

BT   0.    BAUMANH. 

AiiTBouoB  it  was  reserved  for  the  last  decade  to  bring  the 
photographic  printing  processes  to  a  rather  hieh  degree  of 
perfection,  the  effort  to  make  photography  in  this  direction 
useful  and  profitable  is  almost  as  old  as  our  young  art  itself. 
Many  able  men  have  undertaken  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
and,  as  a  consequence  thereof,  having  produced  more  or  less 
favourable  results,  I  think  it  important  enough  to  give  a 
oompilation  of  the  different  methods  employed.  Brsfore  I 
do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  classify  them,  thoie  where  a 
print  can  be  made  from  the  original  plate  forming  one 
claaS|  while  those  where  this  is  not  the  case  form  a  clam  of 
themselves.  We  have,  therefore,  two  dtisse^,  one  comprising 
the  dbeet  method,  the  other  the  indireet  method. 
To  the  direct  method  belong — 

1.  Fiseau's  heliographio  process.    2.  The  Aubel  process. 
To  the  indirect  method  pertain  « 

1.  The  different  asphaltum  processes.  2.  Lichtdruck. 
8  and  4.  Relief  print  and  Talbot*s  steel-print  process.  5 
and  6.  Photo-lithography  and  photo-zincography.  7.  The 
heliographio  processes. 

The  indirect  processes  having  been,  so  far,  more  generally 
used,  we  will  begin  with  them  : 

1.  Asphaltum  Processes. — If  a  proper  solution  of  asphaltum 
(i,  e.,  asphaltum  dissolved  in  oil  of  lavender,  ether,  or 
ohloroform)  is  poured  upon  a  metallic  plate  or  stone  in  a 
dark  place,  and  the  surface,  dried  in  the  dark,  is  exposed  to 
light  ander  a  negative,  the  parts  touched  by  the  light  will 
become  insoluble;  if  the  particles  remaining  soluble  are 
now  removed  with  benzine  or  oil  of  lavender,  the  under- 
lying surface  will  be  exposed,  and  the  possibility  is  offered 
to  let  acid  operate  upon  the  thu4  exposed  parts  of  this 
■arface.  In  this  way  an  engraved  plate  is  produced  which 
is  snitable  for  printing. 

Nioephore  Nt^pce  made  his  first  experiments  in  this  way 
to  obtain  a  picture  in  the  camera,  but  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  SQOoess  with  it.  At  some  later  time  he  trte<l  to  make 
tteel  prints  with  it.  His  nephew,  Ni^pce  de  St.  Victor. 
however,  was  the  first  successful  one  to  complete  this 
method.  The  last  named  exposod  an  asphalted  steel  plate 
nnder  a  positive,  dissolved  the  unchanged  particles  with 
beniine,  and  etched  the  remaining  parts  with  acid. 

Negr^  exposes  to  light  a  steel  plate  under  a  negative, 
gilds,  in  the  galvano-plastio  manner,  those  parts  exposed  by 
washing  with  benzine,  cleans  the  asphaltum  entirely  from 
the  plate,  and  etches  it  with  acid,  the  parts  not  gilded  only 
being  touched.  One  of  the  heliographio  methods  (that  of 
Baldns)  is  alio  partly  based  upon  the  properties  of  asphaltum. 
aa  we  will  sie  afterwards. 

2.  Lichtdr^ick  {fMjht  PrinUng),^li  a  coating  of  glue 
■oaked  with  chromate  of  potassium  is  exposed  to  light  nnder 
a -negative,  amongst  other  properties  obtained  after  treating 
the  coating  with  warm  water  will  be  the  one  upon  which 
lichtdruck  ij  based  —that  is,  to  receive  only  and  fasten  upon 
thalighied  parts,  correspondingly  with  the  lighting,  more  or 
less  ink.  If  now  the  coating,  impregnateil  with  printing 
ink  and  covered  with  clean  paper,  is  put  through  a  proper 
piM  with  A  alight  praisars,  the  ink-^that  is,  the  picturo— ia 
teM^fomd^mplateljT  npon  the  paper.  This  method  oomea 
ton  Albert  in  Hani'  ^  oaUod  Albwtypy),  bat 


was  practised  about  the  same  time  by  Obernetter  and 
Gremoser.  Presuming  that  the  details  of  this  method  are 
sufficiently  kno^n,  I  restrict  myself  to  this  brief  notice. 

3  and  4.  Relief  Printing  and  Fox  TalboCs  Steel  Printing 
Pracesi. — Chrome  gelatine  plays  again  the  principal  part  in 
these  processes,  but  thb  time  another  property  of  it  beinff 
used— by  lisht  to  become  iLdissoluble  in  warm  water.    If, 
therefore,  a  lighted  chrome  gelatine  coating  be  treated  with 
hot  water,  those  parts  that  have  becoma  insoluble  by  light- 
ing remain,  whereas  the  soluble,  unlighted  parts  are  dis- 
solved, and  the  coating  does  not  now  appear  smooth,  but  ia 
more  or  less  etched.    This  etched  surface   was  used   by 
Woodbury,  the  inventor  of  the  relief  or  Woodbury  print, 
as  a  mould,  to  make  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press  a  copy 
in  metal.     A  thin  coating  of  warm  pigment  (a  mixture  of 
colouring  matter  and  gelatine)   is  poured  upon  this  metal 
plate,  ani  a  sheet  of  paper  pressed  upon  it  ligntly.     The  ink 
adheres  to  the  paper,  stiffens  at  once,  and  the  picture  with 
all  its  half-tones  is  completed.     With  any  other  ink  no 
half-tone  can  be  obtained,  because  the  gelatine  ink  haa 
solely  the  property  to  look  lighter  in  thin  coatings  than  in 
heavy  ones.    The  results  obtained  in  this  manner  are  quite 
excellent. 

Fox  Talbot  exposes  a  steel  plate  covered  with  chroma 
gelatine  under  a  positive,  having  dissolved  the  unlighted 
parts  with  warm  water ;  etches  the  exposed  parts  of  the  steel 
plate  with  acid,  chloride  of  iron,  or  chloride  of  platinum ; 
and  obtains  in  this  manner  a  deeply-etched  drawing  oC  the 
same. 

5  and  6.  Photo^lithography  and  Photo-zincography,—' 
Ni^pce  had  already  tried  to  transfer  the  photograph  on 
stone,  and  created,  by  means  of  the  asphaltum  process,  a 

Picture  upon  it,  and  etched  the  same  into  the  stone, 
oiterin  coats  a  stone  with  chrome-gelatine,  because  the 
ink  will  then  stick  to  the  lighted  parts.  Others  make,  by 
the  last  method,  first  a  picture  upon  paper,  transferring  the 
paper  picture,  which  has  been  inked,  afterwards  upon  stone, 
which,  by  this  manipulation,  will  be  adapted  for  printing. 

To  obtain  a  lincograph,  a  pictuie  is  pressed  upon  zinc 
in  the  last-named  manner,  and  etched,  first  <rith  very  dilute 
acid,  and  afterwards  several  times  with  a  stronger  solution. 
To  prevent  the  raised  partes  from  being  corroded  by  the 
action  of  acid,  care  is  taken  to  put  powdered  resin  on  them, 
and  then  heating  the  plate  just  suSijieutly  to  melt  the  resin. 
The  resin  will  run  over  the  edges,  and  protect  the  sides  in 
such  a  way  that  the  raised  parts  remain  broa  ler  towards  the 
lower  side. 

7.  The  Heliographie  Process. — The  object  of  heliography 
is  to  get  a  printable  copper  plate.  If  the  plate  has  been 
obtained,  by  a  precipitate  of  copper,  from  a  copper  solution 
in  the  galvano-plastio  method,  the  plates  may  also  be  called 
galvanic.  An  etched  copper  plate  is  obtained  in  a  simple 
manner  by  coating  it  in  the  dark  with  chrome  gelatine, 
and  exposing  it  to  light  under  a  positive  or  negative. 
After  the  picture  has  been  developed  with  water,  the  parts 
not  lighted  will  be  etched  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron. 
A  relief  picture  is  obtained,  if  a  positive  is  used  for  lighting, 
and  an  intaglio  one  by  using  a  negative. 

Pretsch  and  Poitevin  spread  upon  a  glass  plate  a  mixture 
of  chrome  gelatine  and  iodide  of  silver,  and  expose  the 
same  under  a  positive.  After  developing  with  warm  water  an 
uneven  surface  (coating)  remains,  which  is  filled  up  with 
a  solution  of  gutta-percha.  When  dry,  it  is  removed 
carefully  from  the  gelatine  coating,  and  the  gutta-percha 
mould,  covered  with  graphite,  serves  now  for  the  production 
of  a  salvano-plastic  copper  plate. 

Baldus  uses  an  asphaltum  coating  on  copper,  and  expoaes 
the  same  nnder  a  positive.  After  developing  with  oil  of 
lavender,  the  plate  remains  for  a  few  days  under  the  light, 
to  be  exposed  afterwards,  in  a  trougn  with  a  solution  ot 
sulphate  of  copper,  to  the  influence  of  a  battery.  A  relief  or 
intaglio  picture  is  formed  tooordiog  to  the  plate  hanging  on 
the  negative  or  positive  pole :  and  while  in  the  ftrat  case  the 
copper  ii  depoiited  whMerer  tha  plate  ii  ficeed  from  aaplud- 
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tarn,  ia  the  other  case  the  oopper  is  eroded.  Scamoni,  whose 
heliographs  belong  to  the  best  prodaotioos  of  this  kind, 
prepares  his  plates  in  the  follovring  manner: — Of  the 
negative  to  be  reproduced  he  makes  a  positive  silver  piotare 
on  plate-glass,  and  strengthens  it  well  with  a  silver  and 
pyrogallio  acid  solation.  The  plate,  washed  with  water 
containing  some  ammonia,  is  after  this  strengthened  with 
bichloride  of  mercary,  and  afterwards  with  a  chloride  of 
gold  solution.  After  tbis,  he  strengthens  the  plate  wifh 
water  containing  iron  and  pyrogallic  acid,  and  dries  the 
same  over  a  lamp.  Through  tbis  strengthening  process  the 
coating  has  been  rendered  well  in  relief,  and  is  in  condition 
to  have  a  good  printable  copper  cliche  made  from  it  by  the 
^alvano- plastic  process.  For  this  purpose  a  thin  varnish 
IS  flowed  over  it,  on  whicb,  before  it  is  entirely  dry,  a  little 
powdered  graphite  is  thrown,  to  give  the  coating  the 
necessary  preparation  for  the  conductor.  The  plate  is  now 
placed  into  the  galvanic  bath,  and  left  in  until  the  copper 
precipitate  has  the  necessary  strength.  If  the  copper  plate 
IS  now  carefully  separated  from  the  silver  coatiog,  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  but  to  clean  and  block  the  copper  plate 
to  use  it  for  printing  purposes. 

Herewith  the  indirect  methods  are  concluded,  and  only 
the  direct  methods  left  for  discussion.     One  of  them, 

Fizeau's  Helutgraphy,  has  been  of  but  little  value,  for  the 
plates  produced  could  stand  only  a  few  prints ;  but  it  is 
aeserving  notice,  because  the  experiments  which  Fiseau  and 
others  made  with  it  date  back  at  least  thirty  years.  The 
idea  was  to  f(et  a  printable  plate  by  treating  a  Daguerreo- 
type with  diluted  acid. 

More  important  than  this  method  is  the  latest  of  all— 

The  Atihel  Mtthod, — If  liquid  or  gaseous  fluoric  acid  is 
left  to  act  upon  glass,  the  acid  dissolves  the  surface  of  the 
glass  plate  t^  a  oonoiderable  degree ;  but  while  the  liquid 
acid  leaves  the  surface  even  and  transpaient,  the  vapouis 
make  the  affected  parts  matt.  If  liquid  fluoric  acid  is  put 
upon  a  common  varuitihed  silver  negative  (an  unvarnished 
coating  tears  too  easily),  and  is  left  to  act  upon  the  same 
for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  found,  after  entirely  washing 
off  the  silver  coating  and  drying  the  plate,  that  the  picture, 
although  weak,  is  completely  etched  upon  the  plate.  A 
relief  picture  has  been  produced  with  those  parts  protected 
by  the  silver  not  affected,  or  very  little,  while  the  unpro- 
tected parts  have  been  etched  considerably  more.  If  the 
attempt  is  made  to  rub  lithographic  ink  upon  such  a  plate, 
which  appears  to  be  etched  deep  enough,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ink  does  not  stick.  If  you  let  fluoric  acid  sot  upon 
an  unvarnished,  clear  negative,  strengthened  with  silver  and 
pyrogallic  acid  solution,  it  will  be  found  that  a  picture  has 
been  formed  just  as  before,  only  with  the  difference  that  the 
affected  parts  are  matt.  If,  now,  lithographic  ink  is  rubbed 
upon  such  a  matt  etched  picture,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
ink  adheres,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  print  the  same  as  on 
paper.  Still  those  experiments  are  not  always  successful, 
for  the  reason  that  the  collodion  film  is  apt  to  tear  before 
the  picture  is  etched  deep  enough,  a  coosequenco  of  which 
is  that  the  acid  acts  over  the  entire  plate.  To  prevent  this, 
Aubel  precipitates,  by  the  gal vano- plastic  process,  a  little 
more  silver  on  n  pretty  strong  negative  fixed  with  cyanide 
of  potaesinm.  The  coating  becomes  so  consistent  by  tbis 
manipulation  that  it  will  stand  the  following  operation  of 
etching  with  fluoric  acid  gas.  After  the  gas  has  taken 
effect  sufficiently,  the  silver  coating  is  washed  off,  and  ihe 
plate  dried  and  put  upon  a  lithographic  press  for  printing, 
where  it  is  fastened  upon  a  lithographic  stone.  The  litho- 
graphic colour  is  put  on  with  a  ball,  and  is  a  very  difficult 
manipulation,  as  is  also  the  printing.  For  that  reason  the 
first  good  and  satisfactory  print  is  transferred  upon  metal 
or  stone  by  the  well-known  process,  and  from  these  the  prints 
are  made. 

The  entire  process  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  claims  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  the  plates  being  of  no  use  if  ther 
are  etched  too  mach  or  not  •noagh,  and  will  take  too  much 
or  too  little  ink.     A  oleMily-etohed  plftte-gUit  n^alife 


looks  charming,  but  it  is  advisable,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  fluoric  acid,  that  only  those  should  busy  them- 
selves with  etchinsc  who  are  conversaot  with  it. 

As  seen  from  the  above  process,  the  results  obtained  must 
correspond  exactly  to  the  negative,  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  several  lines,  for  which  reason  the  process  is 
adapted  to  the  reproduction  of  line  drawings,  &c.  Half- 
tones cannot  be  produced,  which  explains  why  Aubel  prints 
appear  so  hard  and  dry  in  comparison  to  the  reproduced 
original.  It  may  be  that  by  the  use  of  gelatine  ink  better 
results  will  be  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remark  that  of  all  cited  methods  for 
the  reproduction  of  half-tones,  two  only  are  suitable,  the 
Lichtdrock  process  and  the  Woodbury  process ;  all  others 
give  no  half-tones. — PhotographUche  Mofiats  Blatter, 


€tttxt%iganittut, 

CURI0U3  SPECTROSCOPIC  DISCOVERY. 
Sir, — Most  persona  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
simple  and  readily-constructed  apparatus  by  means  of 
whijh  drawings,  portraits,  or  plans  may  be  very  closely 
copied.  It  consists,  in  its  most  primitive  form,  merely  of 
an  upright  sheet  of  glass  supported  transversely,  or  affixed 
in  a  groove  upon  a  flat  surface.  When  it  is  in  use,  the 
drawing  which  the    student  proposes    t't  reproduce   ia 

5 laced  upon  the  board  lying  immediately  before  him. 
'hen  looking  from  left  to  right,  the  eye  rests  upon  the 
glass,  in  which  is  seen  mirrored  an  exact  image  of  the 
thing  to  be  drawn — imprinted,  apparently,  upon  the  blank 
sheet,  which  lies  at  the  student's  right  hand.  By  this 
means  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  an  accurate  tracing  of  the 
portrait  or  sketch.  Now,  it  will  be  evident  that  when  the 
apparatus  is  efficiently  constructed,  this  duplicate  copy  of 
the  drawiug  cnn  be  withdrawn  for  examination  at  any 
stage  of  the  work,  and  may  be  afterwards  carefully  replaced 
and  proceeded  with.  So,  too,  it  will  be  equally  evident,  that 
in  the  instance  of  copying  a  portrait^  the  substitution  of 
any  other  face  than  the  original  one  would  be  attended  by 
a  falsification  of  the  image  and  a  consequent  destruction  of 
the  true  identity.  At  this  point,  then,  the  reader  may  be 
requested  to  surmise  for  himself  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  devised  for  communicating  to  the  image,  as 
presented  in  the  mirror,  the  utmost  possible  degree  of 
vividness,  and  for  efficaciously  utilizing  the  apparatus  as  an 
agent  of  judicial  identification. 

These  details  consist,  in  the  main,  of  certain  accessories 
for  directing  a  powerful  concentration  of  light  upon  the 
portrait  with  the  employment  of  a  mirror-plate  of  superior 
quality  and  of  an  especial  tint.  Thus  furnished,  it  is 
next  necessary  that  two  life-size  photographs  shall  be  so 
arranged  under  the  light,  and  on  the  reverse  sides  of  the 
mirror-screen,  that  the  vividly-illuminated  features  of  the 
one  shall  be  perfectly  imaged  at  the  precise  angle  and 
point  of  sight  where  the  other  appears.  All  being  satia- 
factory.  an  entire  novelty  awaits  the  investigator.  For,  in 
the  event  of  the  photographs  being  those  of  the  »ame 
person,  and  the  attitude  corresponding,  then,  at  the  precine 
moment  when  perfect  unison  is  rtathnd,  one  single  image 
starts  suddenly  inro  existence,  with  all  of  those  statnesqae 
effects  hitherto  deemed  peculiar  to  the  stereoeuope,  and 
with  ail  the  yivid  realism  of  life  itself  I  Let  me  add  that 
the  exterior  changes  produced  by  lapse  of  time  do  not 
interfere  with  these  results,  though  the  deepened  shadows 
and  the  **  crow's-feet "  are  duly  brought  into  view.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  I  have  not  here  specified  aU  the 
paraphernalia  requisite  to  bring  about  these  effects  in  their 
most  brilliant  form;  but  the  general  principle  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious  to  the  intelligent  reaaer. 

I  conclude  by  observing  that  I  have  placed  into  this 
apparatus— which,  for  lack  of  any  better  term,  I  designate 
an  *^  identiaoope  **•— certain  life-size  photographs,  beins  oo 
the  one  hand  those  of  "jimngRoi^ec  TUlbSvsaA;^  ^ibh. 
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the  other  those  of  the  **Tichborne  CUimant.'*  Doubtless 
I  shaU  be  expected  to  state  the  resalt  of  a  test  so  con- 
olosiTe;  bat,  though  the  reply  may  be  given  with  the 
atmost  certainty,  it  is  a  disclosure  which  I  do  not  here 
deem  it  needful  to  insert  on  merely  my  own  unsupported 
authority.  W.  Mathews. 

SALVAGE  COLLODION. 

SiE, — Another  case  of  collodion  has  been  pioksd  up  off 
this  town  on  Tuesday  last,  the  5th  instant.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  bottles  of  MawBon^n  collodion,  with  twenty  bottles  of 
iodiser  to  make  up  the  pints.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  tin  cats 
soldered  down  securely.  It  has  either  been  thrown  over- 
board, or  may  have  been  part  of  the  cargo  of  some  yessel 
which  has  undoubtedly  foundered  off  here,  as  a  large 
quantity  of  wreck-timber  and  ship's  stores  have  been  washed 
ashore  near  here.  The  case  of  collodion  which  was  picked 
np  near  here  some  time  back  was  ascertained  to  have  been 
made  by  Mawson  and  Co.  for  another  firm,  who  shipped  it 
in  bond,  but  who  refuse  to  redeem  it  noir.  No  purchsser 
has  been  found  for  it,  though  any  price  over  three  shillings 
a  bottle  (which  is  the  duty)  would  purchsse  it.  In  that  case 
there  were  forty-three  pinU,  without  iodiser ;  in  this  one 
there  are  twenty  pints,  with  iodiser. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  such  unusual  salvage  should 
in  both  cases  have  oome  ashore  at  the  same  place. — I  am, 

$Yoret2)in0S  at  S^omim. 

Photooraphic  Soomv  of  Gbiat  Britain. 
TvR  last  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Water-Colour  QaUory,  Pall  Mall,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  12th  instant,  Mr.  J.  Olaishbb,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a  previoos  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  wonld 
be  opened  in  that  room  on  the  Otb  of  October  next.  The  Council 
of  the  Society  had  resolved  to  offer  medals  for  various  forms  of  ex- 
cellence. The  jury  of  award  would  consist  of  seven  gentlemen : 
three  from  the  Council,  two  from  the  body  of  the  Society,  and  two 
gentlonen  especially  connected  with  the  art. 

Mr.  Sawysr  then  read  a  paper  on  the  continuation  of  the 
action  set  up  by  light  on  sensitive  carbon  tissue  after  the  print  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  li^ht  Mr.  Sawjer  exhibited  a  number 
of  prints  from  negatives  which  ordinarily  required  an  exposure  of 
six  tints.  These  had  received  one  tint,  and  then  were  withdrawn 
from  light.  Each  print  had  been  cut  into  two  portions,  one  half 
bsing  put  away  in  the  dark  and  as  much  as  possiole  preserved  from 
moisture  and  atmosphere ;  whilst  the  other  half  had  been  placed 
away  in  the  dark  without  any  protection  from  the  atmosphere. 
All  the  prints  had  been  kept  a  certein  number  of  hours  before 
development,  and  the  action  set  up  by  light  had  gone  on  in  all, 
but  much  more  palpably  in  those  merely  kept  in  the  dark,  but  not 
sealed  uj^  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

CapUm  ABNkV  wished  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  French 
Photograohic  Society  who  were  so  iucredolons  of  this  continuing 
action  of  light  on  carbon  tissue  could  see  the  examples  exhibited. 
He  himself  found  an  exposure  of  one  tint  with  fourteen  hours 
before  development  yiela  a  print  as  fully  done  as  if  it  had  received 
four  tints  and  immediate  development.  He  was  experimenlins 
with  the  continuing  effect  of  the  yellow  ray,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
rays ;  his  experiments  being  carried  out  with  the  actual  rays  of 
the  spectrum,  not  merely  light  through  coloured  glass.  He  hoped 
shortly  to  hare  something  on  the  results  obtained  to  bring  before 
the  Society. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  the  Secretary  read  a  paper  from  Mr. 
Berkeley  on  emulsions. 

CapUin  Abnbt  read  a  note  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  adjourned  until  a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  Thomas  read  a  brief  note  on  theUte  silver  bath  discussion. 
He  then  exhibited  a  new  lens  by  Voightlander,  and  showed 
examples  of  its  work.  Ue  said  that  he  had  made  it  a  point  at  all 
times  to  avoid  bringing  before  the  Society  matten  connected  with 
his  own  trade  manufactures ;  but  he  had  not  a  similar  sempls  in 
bringing  under  the  attention  of  members  this  last  work  of  the 
mat  German  optician.  The  lens  was  based  on  calculations msde 
PJ  Dr.  SomiiMr.    It  was  perfectly  apkaatie,  wsridiif  with  fall 


aperture,  the  relation  of  which  to  focus  was  one  to  six.  It  re- 
sembled the  rapid  rectilinear,  but  was  of  shorter  focus.  The 
examples  he  showed  were  produced  with  a  twenty  seconds* 
exposure.  The  price  was  low,  and  no  discount  was  allowed, 
instead  of  fixing  a  high  price  and  teking  off  a  discount 

Mr.  Stuart  (of  R^  k  Co.),  as  being  himself  connected  with 
optical  manufactures,  rose  to  protest  against  the  Society  being  made 
a  vehicle  for  trade  advertisements,  for  which  the  journals  furnished 
a  proper  place.  Mr.  Thomas  had  shown  nothing  and  sUted  nothing 
of  a  scientific  character.  He  brought  forward  a  lens  like  that  of  Mr. 
Dallmeyer,  or  ^t  of  his  (Mr.  Stuart's)  own  firm,  and  made  sUte- 
ments  about  it  which  they  had  no  means  of  testing.  The  twenty 
seconds  he  mentioned  of  exposure  in  Vrenna  might  probably  turn 
out  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  L[k.:don.  Then  the  allusion 
to  prices  was  utterly  unbecoming,  and  he  protested  strongly 
against  the  introduction  of  trade  matters  into  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  said  that  but  for  Mr.  Thomas'  allusion  to  the 
question  of  price,  he  should  have  stopped  the  remarks  he  (Mr. 
Stuart)  was  making  at  once.  He  must  request  that  the  matter 
should  drop. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  there  was  a  good  precedent  for  introducing 
such  matters  to  a  Society  in  connection  with  this  lens  in  the 
French  Society,  who  had,  when  it  was  brought  before  them, 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  it. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  some  specimens  of  emulsion 
work  shown  by  Mr.  England,  and  then  said  the  meeting  would 
be  adjourned  until  October  9th,  when  the  Exhibition  would  be 
opened.  

South  London  Photooraphic  Sogibtt. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  7th  inst  the  President  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwaros  read  a  paper  on  the  ^  Nitrate  Bath  "  (see 
page  278). 

Mr.  Bakbr  said  that  he  had  purchased  for  two  guineas  from 
Mr.  Edwards  the  improved  method  of  treating  a  bath,  but  he  had 
to  confess  total  failure  with  it,  even  after  trying  almost  every  kind 
of  collodion.  He  did  not  think  that  he  obtained  fifty  negatives 
before  the  bath  gave  up  and  caused  numerous  pinholes.  This 
continued,  in  Fpito  of  every  care,  until  he  added  a  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  baryU  to  the  bath,  after  which  he  had  no  more  annoy- 
ance. « 

Mr.  Edwards  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Baker  must  have  deviated 
from  his  instructions  in  some  way  or  other,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  experienced  trouble  with  his  bath.  He  had  now  made 
public  hij  process,  as  the  time  had  passed  during  which  he 
considered  himself  bouni  to  keep  it  a  secret. 

Mr.  York,  upon  being  called  on  by  the  Chairman  for  his 
experience  in  negative  baths,  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  say 
beyond  this,  that  he,  at  one  time,  had  been  very  much  annoyed  by 
toe  behaviour  of  his  bath ;  but  since  he  hiid  adopted  the  habit  of 
adding  to  it  nitrate  of  baryte  it  had  given  him  no  further  trouble. 

Mr.  Warnbrkb  had  been  much  interested  in  all  that  had  been 
said  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  respecting  the  cause  of  pinholes,  but  had  heard  nothing 
to  warrant  him  in  setting  aside  his  own  hypothesis  that  they  were 
caujed  by  fulminite  of  silver. 

Mr.  William  Brooks  had  almost  entirely  laid  aside  the  nitrate 
bath,  as  he  preferred  to  use  emulsions ;  but  be  had  made  his 
nitrate  baths  with  plain  water,  and  sunned  them  well  before 
using. 

Mr.  E.  W.  FoxLBB  thought  it  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  pin- 
holes were  produced  only  from  one  cause,  because  there  were  many. 
This  evil  bad  been  more  prevalent  since  the  introduction  of 
bromixed  collodion  than  when  simply  iodized  collodion  was  used. 
He  described  his  method  of  sunnmg  a  bath,  and  passing  to  the 
subject  of  surface  markings  on  collodion  negatives,  attributed 
this  defect  to  want  of  proper  draining  of  the  pUte.  He  then 
showed  in  what  manner,  by  means  of  a  well  bath,  the  plate 
might  be  drained  for  a  protracted  period  without  ite  surface 
beaming  dried. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Bridge, 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  advocated  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of 
water  to  a  collodion  which  nve  such  markingv. 

A  Member  having  introduced  the  subject  of  the  filtering  of 
baths,  collodions,  and  emulsions, 

Mr.  Warnbrkb  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  glass-wool  as  a 
filtering  medium. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  used  a  fine  sample  of  felt  for  this  purpose  with 
advantage. 

Mr.  Brooks  thought  that  tow  would  foUU  every  requirement. 

Mr.  FsAiaaLL  thought  that  white  glasi-woQl  would  answer 
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quite  well  for  eoUodion,  it  would  be  liable  to  be  deoompoeed  b  j 
aqueoos  solations.  He  elao  considered  Uiat  it  was  poMibie  tbet  a 
double  nit  of  sulphate  of  silrer  might  be  fbrmed  in  the  collodion, 
to  which  pinholes  and  other  defects  might  be  attributable. 

Mr.  Edwards  havmg  made  a  few  obsenrations  in  reply,  and 
having  receired  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  paper, 

TheCHAiRMA.M  then  adjourned  Uie  meeting  tor  the  summer 
recess. 

It  was  arranged  that  an  out-door  meeting  of  the  Soeietj  b« 
held  at  Hampton  Court  on  August  1st,  at  which  the  members  ere 
requested  to  bring  their  friends. 

EoiiTBUBOH  Photoobaphio  Sooiitt. 
An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst.,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  LassKLS,  in  the  chair,  when  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  I^urett,  J. 
Ballan^ne,  Jan.,  8.  Wellstood,  W.  Porteous,  and  J.  Morton, 
were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  Sbobbtart  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Low,  on  a  '*  Few  Experi- 
ences in  the  Studio  "  (see  page  279),  and  handed  round  several 
fine  prints  as  examples  produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business. 

Mr.  NoBMAy  Maobbth  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  l#ow  in  his 
statement  re^rding  the  quantity  of  light  that  should  be  admitted 
into  the  studio,  and  thought  that  as  a  general  rule  photographers 
used  too  much,  or  too  much  diffused.  To  this  cause  was  due  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  it  was  difficult,  in  examining  a  portrait, 
to  discover  the  source  of  light  With  diffosed  light  the  photo- 
grapher could  never  produce  pictorial  effect,  and  as  a  rule  the  less 
that  was  employed,  if  properly  concentrated  and  directed,  the 
better  would  the  results  be.  One  difference  between  an  ordinary 
photograph  and  a  work  of  art  lay  in  the  absence,  in  the  former, 
of  this  poetry  of  art  and  sentiment,  neither  of  which  could  be 
attained  unless  by  a  properly  concentrated  and  directed  light. 
Mr.  Low,  he  thought,  was  equally  right  in  avoiding  intensification 
of  the  negative  as  far  as  possible.  Photographs,  in  common  with 
paintings,  contained,  or  ought  to  contain,  first,  high  lights ;  then 
half  lights,  which  was  the  region  of  colour ;  then  middle  tint,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  shadow ;  and  shadow.  The  **  pnaarlv  tint'  is 
the  region  of  colour,  and  wherever  much  intensification  hai  been 
resorted  to,  that  is  lost,  and  with  it  much  of  the  charm  that  the 
picture  ought  to  possess. 

Or,  Thompsoit  thought  the  remarks  about  the  use  of  only  a 
small  quantity  of  developing  solution  of  much  practical  import- 
ance. No  doubt  considerable  dexterity  was  required,  in  the  use 
of  only  a  little  developer,  to  get  the  surface  of  the  plate  evenly 
and  rapidly  coated,  and  so  prevent  unequal  development ;  but  Uie 
results  were  well  worth  the  practice  necessary  to  enable  the  ope- 
rator to  do  it  properly.  The  resulting  negatives  were  mnch  finer, 
and  there  never  was  any  necessity  for  aftv-intensification. 

Mr.  Bashtord  said  that  Mr.  Low's  experiences  were  veir 
similar  to  his  own.  He  thought  the  key  to  the  highest  class  work 
would  be  found  in  casting  aside  all  idoas  regarding  the  doctoring 
of  the  bath.  He  did  not  believe  that  really  high  dass  work  could 
be  made  with  a  doctored  bath,  and  under  tlut  appdlation  he  in- 
cluded filtering.  Tears  of  experience  had  convinced  him  that 
whenever  the  bath  gave  evidence  of  being  out  of  order,  it  should 
be  thrown  down,  and  recourse  had  to  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Ybbbubt  could  corroborate  Mr.  Low's  observations  re- 
garding the  advantage  of  keeping  the  pUtes  for  a  considerable 
time  between  sensitising  and  exposure ;  he  generallv  had  a  few 
ready,  and  found  that  when  kept  m  a  box  they  wrought  very  weU 
after  a  period  of  at  least  two  hours,  and  develop^  quite  free 
from  stains  or  markings  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  DoBBii,  in  moving  a  Yote  of  thanks  to  Bir.  Low,  said 
that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  been  too  modest  in  his  title. 
Instead  of  a  few  experiences,  the  paper  really  oonsisted  of  tiie 
valuable  experience  of  a  most  caretul  and  successful  operator  of 
many  years  standing. 

A  number  of  the  pictures  taken  at  the  late  ont-door  meeting  at 
Bothwell  Castle  were  submitted  for  inspection  by  Messn.  Mathison, 
Orighton,  Tumbull,  &c.,  and  elicitea  a  good  deal  of  discussion, 
and  some  of  them  much  admiration.    In  reply  to  the  President, 

Mr.  Mathisoit  said  that,  with  one  exception,  iJl  the  plates 
exposed  at  Bothwell  were  by  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and 
of  nearly  similar  qualitv — that  is,  containing  Just  a  mere  trace  of 
free  bromide,  and  with  a  preservative  of  simple  bitter  beer.  To 
this  latter  fact  might  be  due  the  fact  that  long  expo- 
sures were  required,  or,  at  least^  that  long  txposuret  seem 
to  give  the  best  results.  In  his  own  case  he  had  given 
from  thirty  to  toitj  miniitesy  and   members  had  an  oppor- 


tunity, by  the  examination  of  some  of  the  prints  on  the 
table,  of  seetng  whether  he  had  given  too  much.  The  develop- 
ment was  conducted  by  first  moistening  the  plate  with  water,  then 
flooding  with  a  saturated  solution  of  carlK>nate  of  ammonia  to 
which  nad  been  added  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid.  By  keepmg  the  pyrogallic  acid  well  down,  the 
image  came  up  at  first  tnin  and  aelicate,  and  readily  acquired 
density  on  the  addition,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  few  more  drops  of 
the  alcoholic  solution.  As  a  rule,  the  restraining  action  of  a 
bromide  was  not  required ;  but  should  the  development  appear  to 
be  proceediag  too  rapidly,  he  added  a  litUe,  which  kept  it  within 
bounds.  As  a  guide  to  beginners  in  the  development  of  those 
plates,  he  might  say  that  on  an  average  the  process  in  his  hands 
occupied  about  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Bashfobd,  until  quite  recently,  had  given  little  attention 
to  dnr  plate  work ;  but  he  had  got  initiated  into  the  mystery  by 
Mr.  Mathison,  and  could  bear  out  his  statements  regarding  the 
facility  of  working  the  kind  of  emulsion  in  question.  He  had 
been  trying  it  for  enlarging,  and  found  it  to  possess  seveial 
advantages  over  the  process  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using. 
It  was  simpler,  not  bable  to  stains  or  markings,  and  developed 
quite  as  quickly  as  did  a  wet  plate,  while  any  required  dmuitj 
could  be  readilv  obtained.  His  first  experiments  were  made 
with  emulsion  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Mathison,  and  not  liking 
to  ask  for  what  he  was  not  allowed  to  pay,  he  had  obtained  a  supply 
of  a  commercial  article,  but  found  it  required  a  much  shorter 
exposure  than  that  which  he  had  been  using ;  in  fact,  it  was  too 
quick  for  his  purpose ;  but  a  wash  with  bitter  beer  was  found  to 
make  it  slow  enough. 

Dr.  Thomsok  said  that  in  diy-plate  work  generally,  and 
especially  in  emulsion  work,  each  operator  succeeded  best  with 
his  own  preparation,  or  with  that  with  which  he  was  best 
acquainted,  as  he  knew  how  to  prevent  a  fault,  or  where  to  find  a 
remedy.  It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  surprise  that  profesdional 
photo^phers  had  not  long  ago  adopted  an  emulsion  process  for  this 
portrait  work.  There  were  many  advantages  that  would  arise 
irom  being  able  to  prepare  a  supply  of  sensitized  plates  for  the 
day,  and  he  believed,  from  his  own  experience  in  another  diree- 
tien,  that  if  a  plate  were  coated  with  emulsion  and  placed  in 
water,  it  would  keep  for  any  reasonable  time,  and  be  quite  as 
sensitive  as  ordinary  wet  collodion.  Those  who  tried  to  coat  a 
plate  with  emulsion  for  the  first  time  might  find  some  difficulty 
in  getting  a  smooth  uniform  film.  With  ordinary  collodion  tiie 
plate  might,  in  pouring  off,  be  ramd  to  the  perpendicular  without 
injury ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  emulsion  it  should  be  tilted  off  the 
level  only  enough  to  cause  the  superfluous  quantity  to  flow  into 
the  bottle. 

Mr.  pBiiroLB  said  that  until  the  Gadsow  Forest  trip  he  had 
little  or  no  acooaintance  with  diy-plMe  work,  but  must  eonfeM 
to  a  liking  for  greater  rapidity  than  could  be  got  with  the 
emulsion  under  discussion.  He  procured  some  uranium  platee, 
and,  aocording  to  instructions,  exposed  from  thirty  seconds  to  a 
minute.  He  did  not  very  well  know  how  to  set  about  the 
development,  but  Dr.  Nicol  happened  to  call,  and  from  informa- 
tion got  from  him,  he  succeeded  perfectly  at  the  first  trial,  and 
managed  to  get  a  number  of  reallv  excellent  negatives. 

Dr.  NiooL  then  read  a  report  from  the  late  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee to  the  Council,  and  tne  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Wb8T  RiDiiro  OF  YoBKSHiRn  Photoobaphio  Sooibtt. 
On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  June,  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  above  Society  availed  themselves  of  their  first  monthly  exenr- 
sion  for  the  season,  to  visit  the  Bybume  ViUley.  Prooeeding  by 
waggonette  from  Uie  Sowerby  Bridge  station,  the  party  were 
conveyed  up  the  valley ;  many  of  the  excursionists  al^hted  at 
Slitheroe  Bridge,  and  proceeded  by  the  stream  up  the 
valler,  the  scenery  of  which  is  something  grand.  Those 
of  the  party  who  proceeded  forward  in  the  wagsonette  to 
the  **  Derby  Inn  "  were  joined  there  by  their  friends,  when  ample 
justice  was  done  to  the  excellent  tea  provided,  especially  so  by  those 
who  had  walked  up  by  the  stream.  No  more  chanee  had  uiey  off 
going  out  after  tea,  for  the  rain  came  on  during  tea,  and  oontinned 
till  arrival  back  to  the  station.  The  Society  intend  going  to 
Milner  Field,  the  seat  of  Titus  Salt,  Esq.,  Saltslre,  on  July  4th. 

Photoobaphio  SaonoN  of  thb  Amxbioan  ImrrTun. 
A  mbbtimg  of  this  Society  was  held  on  April  8rd,  PrsiUflit 
H.  J.  Nbwton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  SiONXT  Bbowh  exhibited  a  number  of  beautiful  colonnd 
photographs,  painted  on  glass.  Many  years  ago  he  had  painted 
what  were  called  ivorytjpes,  whieh  he  nad  now  improved  ok  as 
here  shown.    The  ooloonng  is  fully  under  control,  and  ehiafee 


THK  FHOIOeBAFHIO  NBWB. 


IJirnm  IS.  ISn. 


Un  be  quite  rcadilr  made  fnmi  time  to  time,  (honU  neb  be  de- 
cired,  iatiag  tha  proeen  of  fiDuhia^.  Tbey  are  oil  picture*, 
paiQted  OD  the  sarfice,  ind  the  csment  in  which  they  vb  embedded 
upenotnent. 

The  SiCKKTAST  Slid  th*t  there  could  be  no  questioa  aboot  tha 
beautj  o(  thSM  pictnrea;  the;  were  f&r  prefentble  in  ipiKiaraDce 
to  ibe  old  ivjrytfpM.  To  make  the  Utter,  irtiitic  ikill  a  nece«- 
■uj,  and  w  the  old  ivarjtypp  pictures  are  now  being  revived,  the 
impraTemeat  of  Kir.  Brown  will  be  quite  opportuue.  He  hud 
never  aeen  id;  ivorirtfpe  pictures  that  woald  loit  ten  jetrs. 

Hr.  J.  Wood  wished  to  ba  informsd  of  tbe  best  method  for 
keeping  a  wet  pUle  from  drjiog  dariug  long  expoiarea.  He 
eoold  not  keep  tnam  moist  for  more  th*n  tweutj  mi[    ' 


ha  hid  kept  the  ptatai  no  for  boara.  Glfcei 
full;  uMd  Cor  this  purpose  ;  ifter  coitiug  the  pUle,  flow  with 
Elreerioe,  then  eipoaa  and  waih  the  pUte.  Tha  gelatine  ii  to  be 
diluted  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  water.  Treated  in  thii  waj  he 
eonid  keep  a  plate  moist  for  a  week  or  more,  &nd  the  pUte  loie 
none  of  ita  gensitivvnaw. 

The  Fbuidsmi  remarked  that  the  pottiag  on  of  gljceriDs  or  a 
■olnlion  o(  gl^cerina  and  watar  cemoTed  a  portiOD  of  the  free 
Sitctle,  which  wu  essential  for  Ibo  derelopmeat  of  the  pictures. 
If,  however,  a  aalntioa  of  g);ceriae  and  water,  equal  parts,  in 
which  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  free  nitrate  to  the  auaea 
lud  been  dissolved,  that  objection  woald  be  overcome.  The 
President  also  stated  that  the  coUodloa  film  wonid  remain  moist  b 
long  time  if  the  back  of  tho  glass  were  kept  wet.  This  could  he 
4one  bv  la/iuK  a  piece  of  wot  blotting-paper  on  tbc  back. 

Mr.  Q.  WT  PiCH  said  that  a  ver;  good  "a;  to  keep  plates 
moist  is  to  plaes  a  cap  of  ice  in  the  camera- box  ;  it  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  the  solution  from  the  plate.  He  found  the  ice 
iQnch  better  than  a  damp  towel. 

The  Sxcam^r  thongbt  that  the  Prasidenl's  method  of  using 
dr;  plates  much  to  be  preferred  when  the  work  is  to  be  done  stnne 
distance  off.  He  had  kept  platoi  moist  lor  four  boan,  hut  theD  he 
kad  the  iuide  of  tho  camera  damp,  and  tfae  plate-holder  padded 
with  eight  or  ten  thickneisas  of  bibulous  paper. 

Dr.  H.  K.  MiLLEB  enqnired  what  was  regan 


IS  regarded  as  the  bast  or- 
g^ainer.  rxv  uw  \i,  rucouiiueuaea  in  a  photographic  journal  that, 
after  the  plate  had  been  coaled  with  the  emulnon,  it  ahould  be 
hnmersed  in  water,  until  the  greasj  lines  were  washed  out  of  it, 
•nd  tbea  it  is  to  be  ttnosferred  to  the  organiSer,  which  coniiits  of 
beer  and  boai;;.  His  method  was  to  put  the  plate  in  a  bath  or  Hat 
dish,  and  wa^h  off  lbs  greasj'  lines. 

The  Pbebidkht  remarked  that,  with  some  emulsions,  a  phita 
will  not  be  benefil«d  bv  washing  with  water  prior  to  being  treated 
with  the  organiflirr.  If  tbero  is  free  silver  present  he  would  wash 
it,  ^though  M.  Care;  Iica  saceeeded  b;  putting  it  immediatelj  in 
the  orgiuiifier.  He  found  nothing  anpeKor  to  the  organiGer  he 
pnUisned  a  jear  or  two  ago,  and  that  b  STinip  of  squills,  nox 
vomica,  and  laudanum. 

Dr.  D.  D.  PiBMKLu  «Bid  that  at  the  present  time  there  wu 
emuiderable  excitement  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  blue  light. 
He  was  frequent];  spoken  to  on  the  subject.  He  believed  it  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  pleasiuit  shad?,  and  had  no  pecnliar  curative 
-property,  lie  would  enquire  if  there  was  anj  advantage  in  having 
blue  light  or  blue  screens  over  an  equal  amount  of  white  light. 

The  I'eisiDENT  stated  that  the  question  of  the  actinic  force  of 
blue  light  was  an  unsettled  one.  I'hotographors  who  have  eipe- 
rimentcd  with  blue  pclass  have  so  far  failed  to  agree,  some  assart- 
ing, that  the;  obtain  increased  actinic  action  b;  its  use,  while 
otbera  maintain  the  opposite  opinion.  Looking  at  the  question 
from  bis  standpoint,  without  having  experimented,  he  should  sa; 
tiiat  the  actinism  of  the  solar  ra;  conid  not  be  increased  b;  Alter- 
iDg  out  a  portion  of  it — that  the  whole  was  more  potent  than  a 
part;  and  unless  it  Could  be  shown  that  there  was  actaall;  a 
retailing  propertj  of  action  in  some  ra;s  of  the  spectrum,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conrinee  him  that  there  was  increased 
potene;  in  blue  when  separated  from  the  other  components  of  the 
white  raj.  Accordiogto  Mr,  Oaffield's  statement,  coloured  light, 
whether  violet,  blae,  or  indigo,  was  leas  potent  in  acUoic  force 
than  white  light. 

The  Sbcbetast  used  bine  glass  to  alarge extent, and  found  that 
different  shades  of  it  had  different  qualities.  A  geoenl  fault 
with  it  is  that  the  tint  is  too  deep  a  blue,  and  often  upon  a  green 
or  oranno  tinted  glass.  He  considered  a  pure  while  glass  floibed 
with  blue,  pure  blue,  ver;  desirable.  The  light  is  grateful  to  the 
e;BS.  He  believed  the  actinic  force  of  the  pure  blue  ta;  full; 
cqul  to  tb»  wbiit,  ud  for  photogMphie  puipoMi  it  bat  lim 


adraDtaga  of  making  the  sitter  feel  at  ease.  A  aabdned  Ub# 
light  produced  b;frostod  glaas  was  farleaaactinie;  he  had  n«<r«r 
seen  a  frosted  glass  that  was  as  brilliant.  If  the  colour  c«nld  b« 
put  on  ver;  thini;,  b;  a  solution  which  wonld  leave  the  AtiM 
perfect,  it  would  be  a  great  advance.  A  good  blue  light  oonU 
be  easily  controlled.  He  hid  worked  coasiderabI;1with  tAenuero- 
scopo  in  artificial  light,  and  found  that  b;  using  tinted  gUM  rnf 
minute  tissues  conld  be  made  oat  even  better  than  in  aDalight. 
He  saw  objects  that  it  was  impassible  to  discern  without  it. 

Dr.  PiRUELGE  remarked  that  ladies  often  told  him  that  thdl 
faces  becams  freckled  after  wearing  blue  veils. 


Sdk  in  tic  Slnbtii. 

A  MoiBT  CoLODK-Boi. — Wa  hare  Teceired  from  Ueaara- 
Lschnrtier,  Barbe,  and  Co.,  a  marTallona  example  of  chaap- 
oeai.  It  ia  a  moist  oolour^box,  contaiuiDg  tan  colonra,  kU  of 
which  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  pigruenta.  Thoy  are  ia  ft 
japanned  tin  box,  the  lid  of  which  serres  as  a  palette,  for 
wliich  purpose,  also,  a  space  in  the  box  is  provided.  Tbrva 
good  camel's-bairponciU  accompanythe  box  :  the  whole  beinff 
sold  for  one  ahilling.  So  far  ai  we  can  judge  b;  a  baaty  tria^ 
tha  colonra  are  very  good. 

8uic[[>a  OP  i.  PflOTOORAPaaB.— A  travelling  photograph«r 
named  Chapman,  living  in  Milton  Square,  Margate,  committed 
-  '  ideb;  taking  pmsiic  acid  on  Ji'rida;  morning.  Jeatoiuj  ig 
to  have  been  the  canee. 


^a  Aorrcsponltcats. 


ipirit  will  OODID  over,  and  tho  water  remain  bebind. 
R.  S. — Hot  waatlier often  brings  on  a  lendoacy  to  fog;    and  Out 
made  of  avoiding  this  diScaltv  is  to  lue  all  tlie  precaulioni  JaM 
down  against  fog  :    keep  the  dirk  room  well  rentilaled  and  oool ; 
J  ■...!.       ..  ,__  .    .  ..._  ....  .        developer  tao 


full 


surround  your 
.  X.  y!— YuQ  will  Si 
Caliow. — Albni 


II  proportion  of  acid. 

,nd  the  advertisement  on  the  fifth  pan   of 
lUQ  for  April  27th.       See  also  (hU  weak. 

riper  in,  wn  believe,  a  fairly  remiinerativ* 
with  skill  and  entorprize.  2.  The  ohlaC 
things  required  are  knuwlad^e  and  eipcrienoe.  Tho  priaofpaf 
material  appliances  are  targ^  dishes,  fmsh  e^^i  good  plain  paper, 
a  rooiu  whieh  ean  easily  be  maiatnined  Mtn.  suitable  teaiper«tiu« 
for  rapid  drying,  as  free  frum  dust  as  possibta,  and  long  rod*  upon 
which  to  suspend  the  sheeta.  3.  There  is  no  work  publiabea  on 
the  subject.  Articles  have  boon  written  from  line  to  time,  bat 
various  p-iinls  of  tormnla  and  mechanical  di>dgea  have  been  pra- 
aerved  ai  trade  secrets. 
J.  C.  Iltv»N.~Tba  preservation  of  pure  wh{|«s  in  developed  papw 
prints  ia  often  a  point  Involving  troubln.  One  of  the  chief  oaoaaa 
of  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  photomphers  are  ae 
freqaenlly  oblivious  ol  the  fact  that  excited  paper  is  vary  senaitiTa, 
and  do  not  take  Iha  pains  to  preiervo  it  tnm  all  contact  with 
light  which  they  do  a  eoltodioa  film.  In  prepiriog  and  excitbig- 
tho  paper,  insufficioat  care  is  often  taken  to  eicluda  light,  and  Iha 
paper  is  often  subjeelod  mori  or  less  to  tho  arfiflcial  liRhl  osed. 
The  UBO  of  acid  in  the  silver  b«ih  is  often  useful.  We  have  foiuid 
the  nso  of  »  trace  of  commou  aalt  in  the  developer  useful  ia 
preserving  the  whites,  but  have  never  worked  the  matter  out  to  a 

frcoiae  formnla;  we  simply  added  a  pinch  o(  salt  to  the  developer. 
f  it  retarded  tlio  doTelopmenl  too  much,  we  used  less ;  and  if  It 
did  Dot  rostrain  enough,  we  added  mare, 

M,  ±.  M.—Yin  will  find  fall  details  of  printing  oi.  woven  fabric*  ia 
our  Ybab-Book  tor  18BH.  Wo  can  only  briefly  indicate  the 
details  here,  The  whites  of  two  eges  are  beaten  up  wi^  eiffht 
ounces  of  water,  <o  which  half  a  drachm  of  chluride  of  ammoniuoa 
is  added.  The  sarCuMi  of  the  fabric  is  treated  with  this.  When 
dry,  it  ii  noaled  on  a  sixty-grain  silver  bath.  The  printing  muat 
be  very  deep,  Tho  toning  and  filing  are  oandncted  in  the  Osaal 
manner  adopted  with  paper. 

B.  C— The  use  of  iodide  and  brotnidu  of  cadmium  in  collodion  tend* 
to  prodaoe  the  glutinous  quality  of  which  you  complain.  It  Is 
■ell  to  use  these  salts  in  conjunction  with  an  alkaline  iudide,  lucfa 
as  that  uf  potuainiB,     The  sails  of  sodium  ansner  wall, 

H,  M, — Chloride  of  guld  is  quite  susoeptibla  of  adulteration,  bat 
whether  the  practico  is  common  or  not  we  cannot  say;  vra  think 
not.  It  is  not  dilBcult  tor  a  photographur  to  prepare  his  own 
according  to  instructioDi  we  have  often  published. 

Anxious.— The  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  open 
on  the  9lh  of  October  next.  Details  01  coBtribiitioas  and  of  tha 
medals  will  be  puUIiabcd  shortly. 

Janus,— Arrived  loo  late.     In  our  next. 
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7L    viL,  i           1.'     'Xr  c      V         ot     -lOTT  *MSO — '^  journey,   be   it  remembered,   to   a  man  of  his 

JJ/vC  ^|^0tffgrH[9v^  ^tVOSt  ^Uttit  ^2»    liHi,  humble  means,  which   required  some  courage,   in  those 

-= —                                     —                               -=-■  days,  to  begin.    He  must  nave  been  pretty  confident  of 

PHOTOGKAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO,  the  value  of  his  process  and  of  its  capacity,  to  here 

The  Statue   or    Nicephoke    Niepce   at   Chalons-sur-  journiedsofar.  None  can  blwne  him  for  keeping  his  inven- 

Saone-Tue  Cvanotype  CopriNa  Pbocess.  t*""  »»  «1°»°-    ^e  had  worked  at  the  matter  all  his  life,  and 

n,    c;  .       ^  »T-     .        »T-          .  r,i  I             „            t.  consequeutly  hesitated  to  divulge  the  secret  which  cousti- 

VieSlatut  of  Nu:ephore  Ntepee  at  Chahns-tur-Saoae—U  tuted  his  sole  fortune.     '•  The  san  did  it."  was  the  cnly 

18  gratifying  to  learn  that  our  neighbours  in  France  are  explanation  he  vouchsafed  to  Faraday,  when  he  showed 

about  to  take  steps  to  commemorate  m  that  country  the  the  great  English  philosopher  the  first   photograph  of 

commencement  of  photographic  research.     Whatever  may  Rew  Church,  in  the  year  1827 ;   and  "  the  sun  did  it  " 

be  «ud  upon  the  much  disputed  question  of  w-ly  photo-  ,.g^^    ^^^^      '^.nt   ^/^ds  that    flashed  up    in   Faraday's 

g«phy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  France  the  name  of  ^^           j^'^i^^             afterwards,  when  a  friend  gave  a 

Nicephore  Niepce  should  be  honoured  as  having  been  the  Daguerreotype  into  his  hand,  and  began  to  explain  how 

first  to  catch  up  a  sun  picture  m  the  camera  and  fix  it  it  was  done.    Nicephore  Niepce  was  dead   then,  but  the 

upon  PhPer,  even  it  the  image  was  not  a  very  substantial  Frenchman's  terse  explanation   and  his  singular  picture 

one.     We  shall  never,  perhaps,  arrive  at  a  very  satisfac-  ^„^  ^  ^j^ij  j^  tv^day's  mind  that  they  served  to  help 

tory  solution  of  the  Question  as  to  who  discovered  photo-  jhe  Niepce  family  in  securing  their  well-earned  pension 

graphy,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  from  the  French  Government    Faraday  told  Bauer,  the 

any  one  man  s  Ubours  ;  and  no  doubt  several  nations  are  Secretory  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  circumstances  of  the 

ready  to  put  m  a  claim  to  the  honour,  if  information  on  ^„^  ^^^  ^ein    properly  represented  to  the  French 

the  Doint  were  invited  or  desired.    There  is.  indeed  not  a  ^c«rf«m.e,  were  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  Niepce's  son 

single  grand  discovery  or  invention  which  is  not  claimed  ^^^^^  'the  pension  which  the  father  himself  would 

for  half  a  dozen  different  men.    The  electric  telegraph  and  otherwise   have  enjoyed.      And  now    we  are  told   the 

the  steam  engine,  like  America  of  old,  have  many  claimants,  Chalons  citizens  are  bestirring  themselves  to  do  something 

while  gunpowder  is  said  to  have  been  found  out  at  least  a  ^^  ^^t^evo  the  honour  of  their  fathers,  and  their  own. 

score  of  times.    An  English  schoolboy  who  propounded  ^aguerre  made  a  name,  and  acquired  property ;  we  in  this 

thatlloger  Bacon  was  the  inventor  of  »  villainous  salt-  ^^^j,    ^^  ^^^3,  Ukely  to  forget  Fox-Talbot.  nor  the 

petrel"  would  be  well  laughed  at  in  a  German  college,  g^j^^/t  services  he  has  rendered  hU  country ;  Nicephore 

where  the  name  of  Schwarz  is  always  connected  with  the  jjj          ^n  the  other  hand,  the  humble  philosophe?  and 

discovery,  while  both  would  probably  get  their  ears  puUed  citizen  of  a  small  provincial  town,  was  slipping  fast  from 

by  a  Chinese  demagogue  if  they  went  to  the  Flowery  Land  ^j,^  memories  when  M.  Victor  Fouque  came  to  the  rescue 

with  such  stones,    bo  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  think  ^j  j^j^j  ^^^  ,,^„,g,  g^^ry  of  Niepce's  life  in  that  interesting 

the  history  of  photographic  discovery  and  research  is  best  ^^^^  j^  „^„.^^  ,„^  Vinveulion  de  lapholographie.  To  him  pho- 

represented,  as  well  as  this  can  be  popularly  done,  by  the  tographers  owe  a  greatdeal,  and  i/theproJMtof  theChions 

device  upon  the  frontaspiece  of  the  .JWeirr  </e /a /'Aoto-  ^^^^^^  ^  crowSed  with    success-aa  there  is,  indeed, 

graphe,  which  our  colleague  M.  Ernest  I^n  so  ably  edits.  prospeot-it  wiU  be  more  to  the  instrumentoUty  of 

Here  are  depicted  three  cameos  pUced  together,  upon  jj   KaqnVs  pen,  than  anything  ehw,  that  the  statue  of 

which  are  seen  heads  of  Niepce,  Daguerre,  Talbot     Ihu  nicephore  Niepce  will  be  reared  at  his  birth-place, 

trio  goes  very  far  to  represent  all  that  is  practical  in  the  ^.^  CyamtZ  Copying  Procts,.-lt  is  not  unusual,  M 

early  history  of  photography,   and  we  doubt  whether  a  photogrlpher  knows,  for  a  process  to  remain  pirrf« 

more  brief  and  precise  statement  of  the  matter  could  be  ^rsome  ye.^,  and  then  To  get  made  known  again  Vith 

made.     Niepce,   undoubtedly,  produced  pictures   from  g^me  mystery  and  circumstance.     We  see  old  friends 

nature  in  the  camera,  and  was  in  all  ptobabhty  the  tirst  ^^^-^^^^  (^  ^^         f^^  ji^^  to  time,  and  Uke  somebody 

to  do  so.    lo  Daguerre,  again,  must  be  awarded  the  credit  „hom  we  may  meet  for  the  first  time  in  a  quaintly 

of  having  been  the  first  to  miJce  known  a  beautiful  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^j  ^/^  different  coloured  coat  than  usual,  we 

eminently  practical  method  of  wcunng  sun  images  upon  j,;,^^^  recognize  him  at  the  first  moment  of  our  rencontre, 

an  opaque  basis ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  t»  Pox  Talbot  we  g^j  ^^  j^  ^„f   j^,  ^  j„gt.nt  that  the  deception  holds  good, 

owe  the  process  of  negaUve-toking,  or,  m  other  words,  of  ^^^  ^^^^  weU-known  features  are  as  apparent  as  ever  a^ 

obtaining  pictures  upon  a  transpwent  ground  which,  by  .^^  ^  ^^      j  „„  elose  terms  again.    The  Cyanotype 

reason  of  their  transparency,  can  be  employed  as  cliche  to  „  SiF  John  Uerschel  used  to  caU  it,  is  the  latSt 

produce  further  copies.    The  process  ot  photography  as  ^^^^     {  ^^  ..  fraudulent  enlUtment,"  and  the  circumstance 

'VpP"r  ilfl'i  V*"*°^  ♦i!^  "'uT*°*lf"^*''®  ^'VT  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  genuine  article,  and  not* 
of  Fox  falbot.  therefore,  and  this  philosopher,  living  at  the  ap^rious  one,  does  not  make  the  deception  the  less  bare- 
present  day,  must  indeed  be  graUSed  to  see  the  residta  of  his  fi"  d.  The  Cyanotype  process  as  practised  by  Sir  John 
handiwork  S2>reading  so  far  and  wide.    The  French  nation,  Herschel  is  a  very  sim                                   -  '    -    ^ 


French  Correspondent  the  movement  is  not  commenced  a  ^^^  dwire  to  make  it  for  themselves^  eiwily  do  so. 

moment  too  soon,  for  he  telb  us  that  in  the  churehyard  q    d  smooth  paper  is  treated  with- 
where  Niepce  and  his  wife  werebuned  there  w  not  even  a  _,.  - .        ,  •      -i^    i.  n      iaA       • 

wooden    cross    to    mark     their     resting     place,    whUe  Citrate  of  iron  (or  ammonio-citrate)...  UO  grains 

brambles    and    weeds    run    riot     over    their     graves.  Ked  prussiate  of  potash  1^0      „ 

No    doubt    there     will    be    many    in     Great    Britain  Dissolved  together  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  water.     The 

ready  to  contribute   their   mite   to    the    erection  of  a  solution  can  be  kept  in  a   glass  stoppered  bottle  well 

statue  to  Nicephore  Niepce,  the  old  retired  lieutenant,  wrapped  up  in  a  dark  cloth,  or  shut  up  in  a  dark  cap- 

who  had  enougn  confidence  in  English  enterprise  and  fair  board,  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a 

play  to  undertake  a  jaoniey  to  this  country  fifty  yean  brask  or  toft  of  cotton  wool,  and  the  aorfaoe  dried  in  the 
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dark.  The  paper  in  ejtposed  to  light  under  a  tracing, 
boing  kept  flat  by  glass  plates,  and  tbe  jirint  fixed  bj 
washing  in  clean  water  for  a  few  minutes.  The  ink  lines 
of  tbe  tracing  miut  be  of  an  opaque  black,  such  as  ladian 
ink,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  raja  o!  light  from  passing,  and 
od  a  matter  of  oourie  the  copy  will  not  bo  sharp  unless 
the  paper  is  kept  firmly  in  contact  with  the  tracing. 


THE  ACTION  OV  LIGHT.  TEMPERATURE,  AND 
ATMOSPHEUE  UPON  PIGMENTED  SENSITIVE 
T13SDE3. 

Tai  sabject  that  I  have  tbe  plsasare  of  bringing  bafore  you 
ie  not  by  any  moins  a  new  one,  aod  has,  1  beliere,  bceti 
introduced  to  joac  notica  pruTioualy.  more  especially  by  onr 
friend  Captain  Aboey,  who  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  early  part  of  1872. 

In  the  British  Journal  Almanack,  1872,  I  also  Rad  a  paper 
by  J.  K.  JohosoQ,  from  which  I  give  an  extract. 

It  was  reserved  to  Lieutenant  Abney  to  lacogniie  the  full 
vslne  of  thiK  fact  (tii.,  the  continuating  action  of  light  on  a 
partially  exposed  print},  and  Co  derive  from  it  most  important 
cooecqueoces  in  actual  practice^so  importani,  indeed,  that 
they  may  lead  to  a  complvto  revolution  in  tbe  ait  of  solar 
printiDg  in  carbon. 

"  Lieutenaat  Abney,  having  found  that  tbe  action  set  up 
in  the  diSeroDt  gradations  oF  a  photographic  negative  was 
contiuoed  in  darkncis  in  the  same  latio,  each  gradation  or 
Eiaduated  toue  of  the  picture  continuing  to  iocrease  in 
intensity  pari  yxusu  with  the  others,  determined,  during  the 
dark  days  of  Deoember,  to  give  hie  piiuts  ouo-fuurlh  of  the 
actoal  exposure  which  experience  tad  found  necessary  for 
complete  actioD,  and  to  leave  them  to  mature  that  action  in 
daikneia.  Experiment  showed  him  that  foutteea  hours' 
darkness  were  necessary  to  complete  the  actioa  set  up,  and 
after  that  time  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  the  prints  in 
development  were  found  fully  exposed." 

I  also  believe  tbe  subject  has  been  treated  of  more  recently 
by  our  Honorary  Secietary,  Mr.  Baden  Pritchaid  ;  but 
time  when  the  production  of  photographs  in  permanent 
pigmeuts  bss  become  one  o'  the  recognised  commercial 
elements  in  the  business  o[  the  piofesaional  pboto^raphi 
and  taking  into  consideration  tbe  interesting  character  of 
the  lesulla,  I  venture  to  bring  the  subject  beiore  you  this 
evening,  with  a  view  to  a^ard  some  data  for  further 
systematic  eiperimenl. 

Pigmented  tissues  are  of  two  kinds  la  regards  tbe  methods 
employed  of  making  them  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light 
First,  those  made  sensitive  by  the  introduction  of  tbi 
■ensitiiing  compound  into  the  mixture  of  gelatine  and  pig 
ment  used  in  coating  tha  paper;  secondly,  thoie  made 
seositive  at  any  time  after  their  manufacture,  by  bdng  im- 
mersed in  lbs  senaitiiing  fluid  ;  but  as  the  action  of  which 
1  propose  to  treat  seems  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  I  shall 
makenodistioction  between  them,  but  simply  spesk  of  thi 
as  n^nsitised  tissue.  In  making  the  material,  consisting  of 
gelatine  and  pigment  spread  upon  paper  which  we  call 
tinBue,  sensitive  to  tbe  light's  action,  dilTering  resulli 
obtained  by  increasing  or  diminishing  tbe  qaantity  of  the 
chemical  salt  employed  as  Bensitizct ;  but  nbatever  be  tbe 
qnantity  employed,  tbe  beginning  of  a  change  is  at  once  «• 
up  in  the  tissue  itself,  and  tht!  gelatine  forming  the  mediui 
for  the  colour  baa  nithin  it  the  germ  of  complete  and 
absolute  insolubility,  even  if  preserved  from  the  action  of 
light  and  air  iu  the  most  careful  manner ;  but  io  the 
absence  of  light  and  air,  the  oxidisation  nececsar;  to  secure 
insolubility  goes  forward  but  very  slowly;  and  the  tissue 
may  be  kept  many  weeks  io  a  sensitive  and  even  asable 
condition. 

Bot  what  1  wished  to  call  your  attention  more  especially 
to  this  eveniog  is,  the  change  that  gradually   takes  place 
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after  the  cxposore  of  sensitive  tissue  for  a  vary  brief  spaoo 

.  the  action  o(  tbe  light.     We  "ill  take  for  example  (say) 

negative  which,  with  a  given  tissue,  requires  an  eiposurd 

'  six  tints  1  if  we  take  several  picci»  of  this  tissue,   and 

:poee  tbem  one  after  the  other  for  a  very  brief  period  opott 

ir  negative, — say  for  one  lint — we  shall  have  a  series  of 

pictures   which    would    be   ccnsidated   very   much   under-- 

exposed  ;  and  if  we  develop  one  of  these  soon  after  its  eipoai* 

tiott  to  the  light,  no  Snd,  of  course,  that  it  '>  very  much 

uoder.exposed,  and,  as  a  picture,  worthless  ;  we  hod  that  it 

is  only  in  the  very  deepest  shadows  we  get  any  vigour,  that 

the  half-tones  will  not  hold,  they  wash  away,  and  the  whol« 

is  simply  worthUss. 

Now  let  us  cut  our  other  pieces  into  two  portions,  dis- 
tinguishing tbem  by  a  letter  on  one  portion,  as  well  at  the 
numbers.  No.  I  we  have  developed,  and  we  know  exactly 
what  effect  is  produced  by  the  brief  axpoaure  to  li^bt  j  having 
cnt  the  other  portions  in  halves,  let  Ui  dlstingnish  tbem  aa 
Nos.  i,  2i,  3,  3i,  and  so  on.  Put  those  pieces  distinguished 
by  a  number  into  a  tin  case,  carefully  sealed  from  the  light, 
and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  atoiospbere ;  put  those  piece* 
distinguished  by  a  number  and  a  letter  into  J^aay)  an 
ordinary  drawer.  We  thus  create  separate  couditioos,  ooa 
eetii-s  being  kept  from  the  light  and  to  a  coosldeisble  eileot 
from  tbe  atmosphere,  the  other  being  kc-pf  fiom  light,  but 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  consequently  to  a  great  extent 
influenced  by  changes  of  temperature  oi  hjgrometric  condi- 

To  continue  onr  experiment,  let  at  day  after  day  develop 
one  of  tbe  exposed  piinta,  of  course  developing  together  tha 
halves  that  belong  to  each  nthor,  and  the  resulu  will  ba 
eminently  instructive.  Weaball  liad  that,  day  by  day,  tba 
action  of  the  light  will  he  coulinaal—iiot  a  universal  fogging 
and  decomposition  over  the  whole  of  the  surface,  bnt  every 
gradation  of  light  and  shade  preserving  iis  proper  balanca. 
until  at  last  a  point  is  reached  when  the  picture  is  as  good 
aa  possible — Chat  is  to  say,  a  photogrsph  in  pigmented 
tissue  baa  tieen  produced  by  allowing  the  light  to  act  upon 
it  for  only  one-sixth  of  tbe  lime  supposed  to  be  necessar;^. 
the  remainder  being  due  to  the  coutinnation  oftholigbta 
action  when  the  picture  is  no  longer  under  its  direct 
influence.  lint  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  onr  pieces  of 
exposed  tissues  have  boon  kept  under  slightly  diSeieul  con- 
ditions— both  protected  from  the  action  of  the  light,  bnt 
only  one  specially  protected  from  tbe  action  of  tbe  extt^tnal 
air.  The  one  protected  from  the  action  of  both  light  and 
ait  reaches  its  proper  gradation  of  light  and  shade  much 
more  slowly  than  the  one  protected  from  tbe  light  only, 
showing  that  other  elements  than  that  of  the  aotion 
of  tbe  light  enter  into  tbe  making  of  the  pictore.  Tba 
examples  that  1  commend  to  your  notice  this  evening  hara 
bean  produced  in  tha  manner  I  have  described  ;  the  two 
halves  of  each  picture  have  beeu  joined  tog-tber,  and  show 
in  a  marked  manner  the  additional  action  conferred  by  tha 
atmosphere  not  being  perfectly  excluded. 

I  have  said  that  the  moment  the  tissue  is  sensitised  it 
contsinsthe  germs  of  its  insolubility,  and  it  must  nut  ba 
forgotten  that  insolubility  means  the  pover  of  producing 
photogrsphs.  It  is  a  very  frequent  complaint  that  tissna 
washes  Dp  in  developcneot,  that  the  half-toues  become  chalkj 
and  bare  ;  but  if  the  »me  tissue  is  kept  for  a  short  time  it 
is  no  longer  liable  to  these  defects ;  it  graduslty  acquires  iba 
necessary  cohesion  of  its  particles,  and  the  resulting  picture* 
are  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Fsr  from  presenting  difliculties,  my  decided  oninion  ia, 
that  in  pigmented  tissues  we  have  means  of  modilicatiau 
and  adaptations  perfectly  unknown  to  photography  before  ; 
not  only  have  we  colour — that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  using 
almost  any  pigment  that  may  dtairiMl — but  wo  have  the 
poKerof  combining  pigments,  of  getting  effects  of  force  that 
aio  impossible  in  any  other  way.  Take  the  esse,  for  instance, 
of  Turner's  Liber;  it  is  well  known  that  tbe  deepest  por- 
tions of  these  are  absolutely  dug  out  of  the  plate  with  all 
,the  vigooi  of  it  muler'a  hand  i  in  the  imptonioua— partly, 
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no  doobt  from  the  skill  of  the  pt inter,  bat  mainlj  from  the 
bold  vic^ar  of  these  lines  aod  touches — they  appear  almost 
black  upon  the  sepia  ground  of  the  picture.  An  ordinary 
photograph  would  oe  totally  ioadequate  to  represent  these ; 
it  would  make  the  picture  all  one  tint;  but  a  judicious 
method  of  combining  colour  in  the  tissue,  giving  a  coat  of 
a  suitable  dark  colour,  then  upon  that  imposing  a  layer  of 
picture  colour,  enables  us  to  render  these  dark  touches  with 
a  fidelity  rivalling  the  best  originals.  The  same  principle 
holds  good  in  many  other  oases.  Given,  for  instance,  a  land- 
scape :  is  it  impossible,  I  will  not  say  to  produce  natural 
colours,  but  to  produce  a  harmonious  and  artistically  tinted 
photograph  simply  by  the  super- position  of  colours  over 
each  other?  To  understand  how  this  may  be  achieved  is 
not  difficult.  A  pignent  picture  is  a  picture  in  relief,  the 
deepest  shadows  being  represented  by  the  greatest  thickness 
of  gelatine,  the  picture  being  produced  under  the  negative 
by  the  light  being  enabled  to  penetrate  the  film  according 
to  the  degree  of  gradation  in  the  negative ;  suppose  then 
we  had  a  tissue  formed  of  (say)  four  tints,  th^  lower  one  a 
blackish-brown,  the  next  a  red,  the  next  a  yellow,  the  upper 
one  a  blue,  in  the  deepest  shadows  the  negative  offering  but 
little  or  no  resistance  to  the  light,  would  enable  it  to 
penetrate  to  the  lowest  coating ;  the  next  grade  would  go 
more  or  less  to  the  red  ;  the  next  to  the  yellow ;  whilst  the 
sky,  if  a  landscape,  would  be  represented  in  blue ;  the  white 
paper  would  represent  those  portions  of  the  negative  known 
as  hi^h  lights,  and  would  represent  white  clouds. 

It  IS  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the 
matter  upon  the  present  occasion,  and  I  must  equally  decline 
to  treat  the  question  of  obtaining  a  far  greater  and  more 
exalted  sensibility  in  tisme  than  we  have  at  present ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  even  now  it  is  possible  to  work  tissue  having 
a  rapidity  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  ordinary 
silver  paper,  and  this  sensibility  attained  solely  by  the 
action  of  light  and  atmosphere  upon  tissue  sensitized  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  points  that  I  wished  especially  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  evening  are  the  continuing  effects  of 
the  decomposition  or  insolubility  conferred  upon  the  gelatine 
by  the  addition  of  a  chromate  salt;  and  to  bring  before  you 
examples  of  the  practical  utilisation  of  that  action  in  very 
much  reducing  the  time  of  exposition  of  the  prints. 

In  addition,  I  desire  to  emphasize  most  strongly  the  fact 
that  newly  sensitized  tissue  is  not  in  the  best  condition  for 
use  ;  that  it  frequently  produces  hard  and  chalky  pictures; 
that  it  requires  long  exposure,  and  that  by  keeping  for  a 
few  days,  the  time  allowed  for  the  action  of  the  light  may 
be  much  reduced,  whilst  the  resultant  pictures  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  ;  this  latter  part  of  the  subject  was  very  well  put 
by  the  editor  of  the  British  Journal  in  his  issue  of  April  27. 

As  the  summer  is,  we  hope,  now  coming  very  near  to 
us,  I  may  be  pardoned  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
special  precautions  to  be  taken  in  hot  weather.  Last 
summer  a  wave  of  failure  swept  over  carbon  printers  which 
engulphed  all  but  a  very  few ;  this  wave  of  failure  was 
synchronous  with  a  wave  of  warm  temperature.  We  may 
expect,  at  least  hope  for,  warm  weather  again,  and  the 
necessity  for  coolness,  both  in  the  operator  and  the  operated 
upon,  will  be  manifest. 

Kiep  the  tissue  in  a  cool,  and  not  too  dry  a  place.  Let 
the  seu»itizing  bath  be  kept  cool  either  with  ice  in  it  or  ice 
round  the  disn ;  once  out  of  the  sensitizing  bath,  it  is  all 
right  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

After  the  exposition  of  the  tissue  under  the  negative 
comes  the  first  transfer  to  the  glass  or  other  temporary 
support;  it  is  indispensable  that  this  water  should  not 
exceed  fifty-six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  at  most ;  employ  ice 
here,  do  not  allow  the  tissue  to  le  handled  with  hot  hands, 
and  let  it  be  fingered  as  little  as  possible.  Wiite  up  in  big 
letters  in  your  operating  and  developing  room 

"KEEP      COOL," 
and  you  will  have  no  more  difficulty  in  working  carbon  or 
pigment  printing  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a  aapply  of  tiifoe  of  two  or  thxee  days  old  will 


yield  the  best  pictures,  with  a  comparatively  short  exposure. 
I  hope  soon  after  our  recess  to  bring  before  you  the  results 
of  many  experiments  in  directions  that  I  have  only  just 
been  able  to  indicate.  I  believe  pigment  printing  to  be 
quite  in  its  childhood,  but  that  it  will  grow  to  the  full 
stature  and  strength  of  manhood  by  the  fostering  care  and 
careful  experiments  of  many  workers. 


NOTES  ON  THE   THEORY    AND    PRACTICE  OF 

EMULSION  PROCESSES. 

BY  HERBERT  B.   BERKELEY.* 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  your  Council  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  emulsions  for  your  consideration  this  evening. 
Your  Society  comprises  so  many  well-known  experimenta- 
lists in  this  branch  of  photography,  that  I  hope  my  notes 
may  provoke  some  discussion  among  them ;  more  than 
this  1  cannot  well  hope  to  do. 

I  wish,  more  especially,  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
theory  of  emulsions  generally.  I  will  mention  some  of 
the  rules  which  have  been  dictated  by  the  experience  of 
others,  and  the  theories  by  which  they  are  accompanied, 
introducing  a  few  experiences  and  suggestions  of  my  own ; 
and  will  conclude  with  a  few  notes  on  what,  I  consider, 
constitutes  a  good  emulsion,  and  the  best  method  of 
working  it. 

As,  doubtless,  with  most  inexact  sciences,  the  followers 
of  photography  include  men  holding  opinions  often 
entirely  opposed  to  those  of  others  ;  this  is  sometimes  so 
remarkably  the  case,  that  one  is  led  to  wonder  how  such 
discrepancies  can  occur  ;  and  we  can  only  conclude  that, 
where  such  complicated  agents  are  employed,  and  where 
conditions  of  working  so  easily  effect  the  result,  widely 
different  opinions  are  likely  to  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we  have  not  yet 
formed  silver  bromide  in  contact  with  the  most  suitable 
organic  substance  for  the  obtaining  of  the  most  exalted 
sensitiveness.  How  few  substances  have  been  employed 
for  the  formation  of  emulsions — a  method  of  working 
which  admits  of  greater  divergence  in  this  respect  than  the 
bath  processes !  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  fairly  long  list 
of  additions  to  the  collodion  emulsion  have  been  recom- 
mended from  time  to  time— many  of  them  organic — gener- 
ally with  the  object  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  the 
developed  image ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain 
organic  substances  are  highly  conductive  to  sensitiveness 
when  present  during  the  formation  of  the  silver  bromide. 
Those  whose  experience  with  emulsions  extends  to  the  for- 
mation of  them  will  readily  admit  this  to  be  the  case ;  they 
will  probably  even  go  further  :  they  will  recognise  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  merely  sufficient  to  form  the  silver  bromide 
in  the  presence  of  a  suitable  organic  substance,  but  that, 
also,  the  organic  compound  which  this  substance  forms 
with  the  silver  nitrate  must  be  present  in  the  finished 
emulsion — I  refer  especially  to  washed  emulsion,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  sensitiveness,  accompanied  by  other 
troubles  of  a  mechanical  nature.  It  behoves  us,  therefore, 
to  keep  in  mind  this  fact  when  making  washed  emulsion, 
and  not  to  rest  satisfied  that  all  will  go  well  if  the  silver 
bromide  be  merely  formed  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

The  infiuence  of  the  fineness  of  division  of  the  particles 
of  silver  bromide  has  not,  apparently,  received  mucn  atten- 
tion, although  a  fine  film  is  generally  preferred.  I  do  not 
mean  in  contra-distinction  to  a  coarse  film,  but  to  a  film  in 
which  the  particles  of  bromide  are  microscopically  coarser 
than  those  in  the  finer  film.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
film  in  which  the  bromide  is  so  fine  that  it  appears  like  a 
stain,  giving  a  very  transparent  plate,  will  yield  a  negative 
of  the  highest  density ;  coarseness  of  film  conducing  to 
the  opposite  result.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  fine 
films    Dear  more  forcing  ¥rithoat  logging^  bat  \.Vftiu*Cci<^^ 
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«ie  not  more  aeoaitire  than  tUe  coarier  filmB.  I  rather 
incline  to  tha  belief  that  an  eitremel;  fiue  ilate 
of  diTision  ii  inimical  toaensitiTeneM ;  that  thia  ia  contrarj 
to  general  opinion  I  am  aware,  but  my  experience  leads 
me  to  thia  concloaion. 

The  iLflnence  of  excess  of  ailrer  nitrate  on  emulsions  is 
generally  admitted,   but  the  theory  of  ita  action  appears 

Set  to  be  a  matter  for  speculation.  In  the  case  of  collo- 
iOD  eniulsioa  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  act  Ujion  the 
•Uver  bromide  and  on  an  organic  coTutituent  of  the  collo- 
dion, tbe  reault  being  either  a  chemical  combination  of 
theae  latter,  or  a  mechanical  mixture.  Practically  we  find 
an  increase  of  Benaitivenesa  and  denaity  to  be  the  resnlt 
of  this  method,  thoagh  by  long  keeping  the  emulsion 
arrivea  at  a  stage  where  thinness  of  image  and  fog  is  the 
char*ct«riatic.  Tbe  tbinneas  is  doe,  I  beliere,  to  the  me- 
chanical state  of  the  collodion  film,  whereby  develnpment 
takea  place  on  the  ailrer  bromide,  unrestrained  by  the  eo- 
reloping  collodion  film. 

Esceat  of  silver  on  gelatine  emalaion  doea  not  seem  to 
act  in  the  aamc  way  aa  on  coltodioo.  We  appear  rather  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  density,  than  an  increase  of  sensttiTc- 
neis,  thoagh  there  is  generally  some  g«ia  in  this  direction 
too.  It  is,  bowerer,  a  curious  fact  that  a  targe  excess  of 
ailrer  nitrate  is  prejudicial  to  aengitireueas,  an  experience 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  keeping  a  gelatine 
emulsion  with  excess  of  silver  brings  about  a  loss  of  sen- 
■itireness,  and  cle.iraess  rather  thao  fog. 

The  subject  appears  to  require  further  investigation  to 
prore  that  silver  bromide  is  acted  on  by  silver  nitrate, 
Mrar;  though,  doubtleaa,  an  organic  compound  of  silver 
IS  formed  which  conduces  materially  to  both  SBnaitireaeaa 
and  density  i  and  in  the  case  of  collodion  the  film  is 
modified  mechanically  ao  as  to  be  more  eaaily  acted  on  by 
tbe  dereloper. 

In  the  case  of  gelatine  the  film  ia  not  affected  mechani- 
cally ;  hence  we  fail  to  obtain  much  gain  in  eensitiveucsa. 
It  ia  also  poaaible  that  the  organic  reaction  ia  notsofavour- 
abla  as  with  collodion. 

If  ailrer  nitrate  act  on  silver  bromide  when  unrestrained 
by  nitric  acid,  and  more  alowly  wh^n  restrained,  it  is  only 
natural  to  ask  what  the  compound  is  which  causes  such  a 
general  darkening  of  the  film  on  applying  the  developer. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  theory  connected  with  this 
"fogging  action,"  and  I  suggest  the  formation  of  sub- 
bromide  of  silver.  The  presence  of  nitric  acid  restrains 
thia  action  for  a  considerable  time,  varying  with  the  cir- 
cnmatancea  of  each  particular  case.  Hut  1  am  much  in- 
clined to  dispute  this  theory,  and  to  suppose  that  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  collodion,  either  chemical,  or  phy- 
rical,  or  both,  is  tbe  cause  of  this  abnormal  action.  We 
do  not  experience  this  action  when  forming  an  emulsion 
with  either  gum  or  gelatine,  and  though  both  may  be 
"  reatrainers "  in  a  sense,  it  is  difficnlt  to  aapposo  that 
either  would  entirely  prerent  the  formation  of  the  sub- 
bromide. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Captain  Abney  has  told  mo 
how  he  believes  the  sub-bromide  of  silver  is  formed  io 
tbe  emulsion.  He  says  that  it  ia  formed  independently 
of  the  silver  bromide,  which  results  from  the  addition 
of  the  silver  nitrate  to  a  soluble  bromide  ;  but  I  leave 
it  to  Captain  Abney  to  make  his  own  remarks  qu  hia 
inTestigatioaa,  which  1  have  no  doubt  he  will  do,  if 
present  here  this  evening. 

fTo  6e  coiUliiiKd.J 


ON  THE  ALBUMEN  EMULSION. 

DT  CAPTAl!)  ABJJEY.  n.E.,   F.U.S.' 
SikCf:  I  understand  that  Mr.  Berkeley  has  been  referring 
in  his  paper  to  an  emulsion  process  with  which  I  am  some- 
what connected,  1  have  ventured  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to 
the  Society  respecting  it.    Several  friends  who  have  tried 
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it  state  that  there  ia  a  tendency  for  the  film  to  leave  the 
plate,  curling  up  when  drying.  Except  when  working 
with  a  thick  emulsion  in  which  ether  was  decidedly  in 
excess,  or  when  the  pyroxyline  was  of  a  very  contractile 
nature,  I  never  found  this  difficulty  arise.  This,  of  coarse, 
may  be  overcome  by  using  a  more  powdery  cotton  and  lesa 
ether.  I  will  brieSy  summsrize  the  method  of  prepara- 
tion. Sixteen  grains  of  ordinary  pyroxyline,  such  as  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  collodion  for  the  wet  process,  are 
dissclved  in  six  drachms  of  ether  and  six  of  alcohol.  In 
this  quantity  of  collodion  are  dissolved  twenty  grains  of 
zinc  bromide  ;  one  grain  of  dried  albumen  is  added  to  thia 
after  being  dissolved  in  one  drachm  of  water,  in  which 
there  may  be  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia  (if  neccssaryj,  to 
secnre  solution.  The  albumen  solution  most  be  added 
I  carefully,  drop  by  drop,  till  an  emulsion  of  albumen  ia 
'  formed.  The  collodion  may  now  be  neutrniized  by  a  little 
nitric  acid,  and  enough  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  the 
ordinary  manner  to  give  an  excess  of  at  least  four  grains  in 
the  above  qnautity  of  collodion  over  and  above  that  necea- 
isary  to  convert  the  zinc  bromiJe  and  bromine  and  albu- 
men into  silver  bromide  and  albuminate.  A  aaturated 
solution  of  bromine  in  water  is  prepared  io  the  dark,  and 
ten  drops  added  to  the  collodion  after  three-fourths  of  the 
silver  solution  has  been  stirred  in.  The  remainder  of  tfaij 
silver  ia  then  added.  By  adding  this  bromine  water,  nitric 
acid  is  liberated,  silver  bromate  formed,  and  also  sab-bro- 
mide of  silver  converted  into  bromide.  This  method  of 
adding  the  bromine  prevents  the  formation  of  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  bromal,  a  product  which  is  very  detri- 
mental to  sensitiveness.  Tbe  cmnlsion  should  st«nd 
eighteen  hours,  and  be  then  washed  and  dried  in  the  naual 
manner,  leaving  a  very  slight  excess  of  silver  in  the  pel- 
licle. The  pellicle  is  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  care  being  taken  to  add  no  more  than  is  requisite, 
as  in  a  thin  emulsion  it  is  ditlicuU  to  secure  intensity. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  emulsion  is  that  a  film  of  it  trans- 
mits the  green  and  violet  rays,  absorbing  tbe  red,  to  ft 
certain  extent.  I  exhibit  a  tilm  which  shows  the  pecn* 
liarity.  This  emulsion  is  very  sensitive,  chiefly,  I  suspect, 
on  account  of  the  fine  state  into  which  the  particles  of  the 
sensitive  salt  are  divided ;  the  transmission  of  the  bine, 
and  absorption  of  the  red,  show  the  minuteoesa  of  the 
grain.  Tbe  emulsion  is  sensitive  to  the  red  raya  of  the 
spectrum,  and  also  to  the  lesa  refrangible  dark  laya.  At 
the  time  I  was  afraid  that  the  heat  of  suo.mer  might  alter 
the  plates,  owing  to  the  dark  radiation,  but  these  are 
apparently  so  low  in  the  scale  that  they  are  ineffectual  to 
cause  decomposition.  It  may  seem  a  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, but  the  day  may  not  be  distant  when,  in  a  darkened 
room,  it  may  be  posaible  to  photograph  a  black  hot  poker, 
or  a  kettle  containing  boiling  water. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SILVEIt  SITRATE  BATH. 

BY  R.  W.  THuJIAS." 

I  REGRET  that  I  was  prevented  by  circumstances  from 
being  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  discussion  that  has  takim  place  for  several  consecu- 
tive evenings  on  the  Silver  Nitrate  Bath  has  been,  and 
must  obviously  be,  most  incomplete  as  long  as  this  sub- 
ject is  isoUted  from,  and  is  made  to  form  no  part  with,  the 
composition  of  the  collodion,  which,  soouer  or  later, 
effects  the  changes  that  are  a  source  of  trouble  to  photo- 
graphers. 

For  very  obvious  reasons  tbe  subject  is  not  Ukely  to  bo 
properly  ventilated.  As  one  of  the  largest  mauufacturera 
of  collodion  iu  this  country,  I  must  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  a  sulphate  is  likely  to  be  introduced  bjr 
either  want  of  care  in  washing  the  pyroxyline,  or  by 
its  introduction  through  imparity  in  the  iodiiing  salts 
employed. 

1  have  always  maintained,  and  a  very  large  experieneo 
ooaflnns  my  Tiew,  that  ia  order  to  obtain  the  most  satia- 
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factory  reiulta,  absolute  purity,  both  in  tlie  preparation  ' 
of  the  silver  nitrate  and  Ihio  water  used,  ia  a  moat  eBseotial 
eonditioa. 

Ab  a  chemiat  and  practical  pboto;;rapher,  I  set  m;  face 
entirely  agaiaat  the  pump  water  and  suonioe  proceaaes, 
and  will  further  add  that  re-cryalalliziug  silver  nitrate 
does  not  altogether  free  it  from  dtJeterioua  impuritiea,  and 
that  distilled  water  fit  for  making  a  bath  is  not  so  easily 
obtained  aa  some  may  think. 

The  preparation  of  silver  nitrate  bath  has  been  for 
Bome  year«  a  success  with  me,  commercially  speakins ; 
many  of  out  largest  photographers  avail  themselves  of  ine 
convenieneo  I  am  able  to  offer  by  keeping  ready  prepared, 
and  sending  Out  in  a  perfect  state,  an  article  of  so  mucli 
importance. 

1  have  always  been  careful  not  to  speak  at  these  meet- 
iogs  on  subjects  bearing  on  trade  man  uf act  ores,  but  on 
this  occasion  i  have  been  called  out,  so  to  speak,  and 
silence  on  the  subject  mixht  be  improperly  construed. 

I  have  always  maintained  thst  neutrality  in  a  silvur  bath 
(tdo  not  mean  of  course  alkalinity),  qnitea  possible  condi- 
tion when  the  water  is  saturated  with  oxide  of  silver,  is  the 
t. roper  eonditioa  for  this  solution,  and  should  this  state  be 
aand  unsatisfactory  in  working,  the  fault  lies  either  in  the 
light  used  in  the  operating  room,  or  in  the  want  of  a  slight 
trace  of  iodine  in  the  collodion.  My  paper  on  this  subject 
is  tolerably  well  known,  and  will  be  found  in  my  treatise 
on  photography. 


lie  Manipidalioni  Sitmiaariitd, — 1.  The  patent  glam  plates 
are  rubbed  with  ammonia,  and  thea  cleaned  with  spirit 
and  levigated  chalk. 

2.  Plates  previously  employed  are  put  into  a  caustic  lye 
(soda  or  potash)  solution. 

.3.  Miatt  plates  are  invariably  grained  with  the  finest 

4.  The  pUtea  are  finally  washed,  rinsed  in  clean  water, 
and  dried. 

J-lril  Preparation.— \.  White  of  eg^  is  beaten  to  a  froth 
2.  The  white  of  egg.  wben  settled,  is  mixed  with  soluble 
silicate  and  water.  3.  The  solution  is  filtered.  4,  The 
plates  are  dusted.  5.  The  platep  are  breathed  upon,  an<! 
the  albumen  and  silicate  solution  applied.  6.  The  pi  ' 
"  "     ■'     'ich 


_._  set  up  to  dry.     7.  The  superfluous  liquid  wbicl 
been  poured  off  is  filtered.     8.  The  ope^tijns  6,  6,  aod 
are  repeated  nntil  all  the  plates  are  coated.    9.  The  plates 
are  warmed  at  30"  to  3a°  lleaumnr,  or  allowed  to  remain 
a  day.     10.  The  plates  are  waabed  for  some  time  in  cold 
water.    11.  They  are  sat  up  to  dry. 

Stcond  Preparation.— I.  Preparation  of  the  gelatine  solu- 
tion. 2.  The  drying  box  is  warmed  to  4S°  Reaumur. 
3,  The  plates  are  put  in  to  warm.  4.  The  platea  are 
dusted.  6.  The  gelatine  solution  is  spread  npon  the 
platea.  6.  The  aujierfluoussolution  is  poured  off.  7.  The 
drying  box  is  opened  and  the  plates  put  in,  together  with 
the  remaining  solution,  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  H.  The  box 
is  closed.  9.  The  box  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
45'^  R.,  for  drying  the  plates.  10.  The  solution  drained 
from  the  plates  is  (ilterea.  1 1.  The  sotntion  is  apraad  npoit 
the  dry  warm  plates  a  second  time.  12.  The  super- 
fluous aolntion  is  allowed  to  fall  off  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  what  was  formerly  the  esse.  13.  The  plates  ar« 
put  into  the  box  to  dry,  being  placed  in  a  reverse  positioi: 
to  formerly.  14.  The  plates  are  dried  a  second  time,  at  e 
temperature  of  45°  K.  15.  The  platea  are  taken  out  of 
the  drjiag  box  and  put  away,  16.  The  films  arepriuteil. 
17.  They  are  pat  into  cold  water  to  wash.  18.  They  are 
dried.     19.  I'be  plates  are  moistened.    SO.  The  pnntin^ 
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irface  is  wiped.     31.  The  plate  is  tnfced  up  with  litbo 

trDi:ih.    22.  The  paper  is  applied,  and  a  proof  pulled. 
Dtfecti   and  their   CauK.-~l.    IF   the    glass   plates  get 
scratched  in  polishing,  it  is  due  to  the  emery  not  being 
luoist  in  every  part,  oi  to  too  macti  pressure  being  used  in 

tmmencing  the  operation,  or  the  emery  bas  not  oeen  pro< 

^rly  levigated. 

2.  The  solution  first  employed  sometimea  has  bubblea 
hen  filtered ;  the  cause  of  this  is,  that  it  is  allowed  to 
ill ;  the  liquid  should  always  be  permitted  to  ran  down 

3.  When  setting  up  the  platea  to  dry,  dust  from  the  floor 
iEttles  npon  the  film  and  dries.  To  obviate  this,  the  floor 
Ejhould  be  covered  with  filter  paper. 

4.  The  gelatine  will  not  dissolve  at  times  in  the  bath. 
1 1  should  be  soaked  well  in  cold  water  first,  and  then  dia- 
ai)lved  before  the  bichromate  is  added. 

r>.  The  waste  solution  from  the  plates  runs  down  the 
^ides  of  the  box,  and  collecting  at  the  bottom  burns  and 
emits  noxious  gases.  This  is  prevented  by  putting  linen 
frames  into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  with  sheets  of  filter 
[Aper,  and  changing  these  frequently. 

6.  The  surface  of  the  gelatined  platea  is  matt  in  places 
uhen  taken  out  of  the  drying  box.  The  cause  of  tliis  ia 
[be  imperfect  closing  of  the  cover,  or  an  accidental  opeu- 
iogic '  ■" '"  ■       ■  "■ 


45    R.,  or  it  had  cooled  too  much  when  openc 

8.  When  the  grain  is  too  coarse  and  the  film  too  stout, 
the  reason  is,  that  too  much  spirils  bas  evaporated,  or  the 
plate  has  dried  in  too  upright  a  position,  A  coarse  roller 
produces  the  same  defect. 

9.  When  the  plates  have  a  brownish  colour,  and  the 
images  develop  badly  on  eipoaure,  there  baa  been  too  much 
heat  in  drying,  or  an  unequal  diatribntion  of  the  warmth. 

10.  Sometimea  the  plate,  even  when  manipulated  with 
a  thick  ink,  gives  no  nalf-tonee  in  the  aliadows,  and  givea 
monotonousflat  pictures;  thecanseof  this  is  over-exposure, 
or  the  plat«  has  been  under  the  hands  of  the  printer  too 
long. 

1 1.  When  the  plate  (^ves  white  impressions,  which  show 
>  half-tones  in  lights,  it  is  a  sign  of  too  short  aa  eipOBure, 
o  little  glycerine  in  the  damping  water,  or  that  the  plate 

liaa  been  dried  at  a  low  temperature. 

12.  If,  after  five  or  ten  good  impressions,  there  follow 
pictures  flat  in  the  shadows,  the  reason  is  that  there  is  not 

rain  enough,  and  that  the  plate  has  been  dried  at  too  low 
temperature. 

13.  If  the  priuts  are  on  one  side  darker  than  the  other, 
then  the  film  is  of  unequal  thickness, 

14.  When  the  gUss  plate  breaks  in  the  press,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  bed  is  unequal. 

16,  In  case  the  paper  sticks  to  the  high  lights,  and  tears 
off,  it  isaproof  that  too  soft  a  gelatine  baa  teen  employed, 
or  that  the  work-room  is  too  warm.  The  defect  may  also 
be  due  to  the  paper  not  beiog^  sufficiently  moistened,  or  tu 
there  beiug  iosuffiuient  glycerine  in  the  damping  wai«r,  or 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  not  being  cold  enough. 

IC.  If  spots  upon  the  print  or  double  impressions  re- 
sult, the  reason  is,  thst  the  paper  has  been  laid  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  plate,  or  tnut  the  bridge  has  not  been 
used  1  or  it  may  be  that  the  paper  was  too  dry, 

Plitinuk  Fl^tino. — M.  DoiIl' Lai  patented  a  plan  for  giving 
cast  objicts  a  coating  of  platinum.  The  abject  a^cast,  or  after 
beijg  enamelled,  U  fiist- washed  over  with  a  briuh  dipped  In 
turpentine ;  a  mixture  of  borate  of  lead  and  oxide  of  copper  is 
next  applied,  and  the  casting  dried  in  a  drnng  stove.  The 
next  step  Is  to  immerse  the  object  so  prepared  iu  a  eompositlon 
at  borate  of  load,  Qcrman  lithaive,  platinum  in  the  state  of 
chloride,  otdinary  elber,  e«senoeoflaTender,sndanilte(?)ao[d. 
Finally,   the  platfnfiad  object  ll  nibmltted.  !•»  \hiia  v^tem.  >?. 
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VENllLATION  OF  GRIEVANCES. 
We  publish  a  letter  oa  anotber  page  !□  which   C&ptai 
Tnnon  cbIIh  attention  to  what  he  coDceivee  to  be  a  want,  i 

fihotographic  journalism.  Similar  anggestions  not  nt 
requently  reach  na.  Captain  Tartan  thinka  there  ie  need 
foi  a  freer  and  more  outspoken  opinion  in  the  joarnala  as 
to  the  demerits  of  various  articles  commercially  supplied 
.to  photographers :  commercial  dry  plates  being  the  ain- 
n«rs  moat  needing;  denuQcistion  at  preaent 

We  can  well  understand  the  position  taken  hj  Captain 
TnrtoD,  sud  others  who  think  aimilarlj.  They  argue  that 
M  certain  goods  are  brought  under  the  attention  of  pho- 
tographers in  the  journals,  their  maoafaeturera  being 
allowed  to  parade  the  virtues  of  their  goods  in  the  an- 
nouncementa,  it  is  surely  legitimate  when  they  turn  out 
imperfect  that  the  joomals  should  be  open  to  complaints 
whereby  others  might  be  warned  against  purohasinginferior 
articles.  ADd  thej  often  argue  further  that  as  the  Editor 
of  a  journal  ia  regarded  as  the  "guide,  philosopher,  aud 
friend  "  of  atruggling  photographers,  and  is  set  in  a  watch- 
tower,  that  his  voice  should  be  heard  in  denunciation  of 
sham  pretensions  amongst  advertisera.  A  little  reflection 
will  ahow  that  both  these  assumptions  are  erroneous,  and 
that  BD  Editor  should  not  himself,  or  permit  others,  lightly, 
to  denounce  the  commercial  products  of  any  manufacturer. 
In  the  first  place,  the  law  ot  libel  steps  in  to  protect  any 
one  from  the  publication  of  Btatements  which  may  injure 
him  in  his  business  or  professioual  avocations,  and  that 
without  reference  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
libellouB  stAtementa.  As  the  proprietor  of  a  journal 
is  the  sufferer  in  the  case  of  libel,  an  Editor  is 
bound  to  maintain  a  scrupulous  supervision  as  to  the 
publication  of  anything  which  may  by  possibility  come 
under  the  operation  of  this  law,  the  comprehensive 
powers  of  which  are  by  no  means  well  defined.  If  no 
■Dch  law  existed  it  would  only  be  just  that  the  same  care 
should  be  used.  It  is  a  somewhat  serious  matter  that  the 
commercial  reputation  of  any  should  be  perilled  upon  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  who,  atthou/h  honest,  may  not  be 
infallibly  capable.  We  have  frequendyscen  cases  in  which 
subtleties  ot  maoipulation  almost,  or  quite,  impossible  to 
trace  or  detect,  have  made  all  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure.  We  remember  a  special  case  in  which  a 
packet  of  commercial  dry  plates  were  under  test.  Una 
had  been  exposed  and  developed  by  a  skilful  operator, 
the  result  being  dense  fog.  Another  plate  followed  with  a 
similar  fate.  In  the  dark  room  was  a  photographer  of 
pre-emiueut  skill,  but  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  plates  in 
qneatioD.  He  tried  a  plate  next.  The  varied  solutions 
uwd  ia  klkaline  derelopment  bad  all  been  prepued  pre- 


viously by  Opemtor  No.  1.  Operator  No.  2  h»d  simply  i 
mix  sufliclent  in  his  developing  cup.  He  proceeded  I 
develop,  and  produced  a  brilliant,  excellent  negativ 
otherwise  the  plates  would  have  been  denounced  as  uselei 
U  does  not  follow  that  all  failures  are  due  to  any  failure  i 
the  photographer's  skill ;  but  even  then  it  is  not  legilimsl 
to  publish  denunciations  to  the  detriment  of  the  mauufac 
turer.  Cactal  emptitr,  is  an  old  and  a  wholesome  motto  i 
commerce.  Absolute  certainty,  or  guarantee  of  the  exce 
lenee,  of  the  goods  of  any  firm  can  rarely  be  had,  except  i 
cases  where  the  long  established  reputation  of  a  firm  hs 
established  its  position  beyond  doubt ;  and  a  reputation  s 
acquired  is  vsiuable  trade  capital.  With  experiineiiti 
manufactures  there  is  generally  some  risk,  which  must  b 
undergone  by  both  m an  uftic turer  and  purchaser,  and  it  i 
certainly  not  the  duty  of  a  conscientious  journalist  to  d< 
nounce  or  permit  others  to  denounce  occasional  imperfec 
tions  in  goods,  whether  advertised  in  his  pages  or  not. 

But  whilst  a  published  journal  cannot,  with  propriety 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  such  point,  and  no  photographi 
society  permits  the  diaeuosion  of  commercial  questioua,  w 
think  we  can  point  out  t  j  Captain  Turton  and  to  others  i 
his  position,  prsctising  photography  with  comparative!; 
little  sympathetic  int«rcourse  with  other  photographi 
workers  with  whom  they  might  discuss  such  grievancei 
We  claim  some  credit  for  self-sacrilice,  inasmuch  as  tb 
remedy  we  aie  about  to  suggest  may,  in  some  respecta,  b 
slightly  antagooistic  ti  the  interests  of  regular  journalism 
We  suggest  the  establishment  among  groups  of  amateur 
of  "  evet  circulating  magazines."  Tlie  pLin  of  the  ever 
circulating  magazine  is  simple.  Its  stan  of  contributor 
and  its  reaaers  are  the  aaine.  Its  etalT  may  consist  ot  : 
dozen,  a  score,  or  ahundred  persons.  Say  thatit  commene 
with  a  score.  The  first  of  these,  call  him  the  con 
diictor,  writes  a  paper  on  some  subject  of  interest,  re 
lating  how,  in  nsing  bo-and-So's  tranacendant  plates,  ever 
negative  was  covered  with  comets,  stars,  and  fog.  Thi 
he  forwards  by  post  to  No.  2,  who  contributes  his  expo. 
rience  on  the  same  or  some  analogous  subject,  and,  stitch 
ing  it  to  the  contribution  of  No.  1,  sends  it  olF  to  So.  3 
who  follows  suit,  and  bo  on  until  the  whole  of  the  twent 
have  added  eomething.  It  then  returns  to  No.  1,  whi 
having  read  all  which  has  been  added  since  it  left  him 
removes  his  own  first  paper,  adds  another,  and  again  send 
the  magazine  on  its  travels,  each  ooo  on  receiving  it  pur 
suing  the  same  course.  Every  paper  thus  goes  througl 
the  hands  of  the  whole  and  each  one  coutributiag.  Ii 
such  a  magazine  any  form  of  grievance  can  be  discussed 
becnuse  it  is  not  published,  and  such  a  mngoziue  fumishe 
a  direct  means  of  Sympathetic  intercourse  amongst  thoB 
who  are  working  through  similar  difficulties.  Our  Oki 
pages  provide,  of  course,  a  similar  form  of  intercourse  am 
intercommunication  ;  but  the  more  direct  and  moreprivat 
means  provided  by  the  ever-circulaiing  magar.ine  would 
however,  more  especially  meet  the  wants  of  many.  Thi 
lulus  to  recordiog  experiences  afforded  in  auch  cose 
would,  doubtless,  lead  to  the  production  of  valuabli 
papers  of  interest,  to  a  wider  public  thun  those  of  thi 
private  magazine,  and  in  auch  we  should  hope  occa 
aionally  to  secr.re  pape:s  for  the  interest  of  photographen 

NOVELTY  IN  POKTRAITURE. 
An  interesting  novelty  in  portraiture  appears  in  th 
recently  issued  number  of  Mr.  Filzgibbon's  exceileo 
Practical  Plioloyrapher,  under  the  name  of  the  "statuesqui 
photograph,"  introduced  and  produced  by  Mr.  Lindy,  o 
Cincinnati,  a  portraitist  well  known  in  connection  wit] 
pictorial  effects  iu  photography.  The  first  impression  thi 
illustration  iu  questloo  conveyed  to  our  mind  was  that  i 
was  a  reproduction  from  a  sculptured  buat  in  marble.  Ui 
examining  more  closely,  «a  find  that  it  is  a  portrait  froD 
a  living  model  with  considerable  .twauty  of  feature  anc 
form.    The  ^ei  are  olowd,  aad  the  rippling  hair,  whiol 
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IB  probably  powdered  a  little,  is  arranged  in  olasaio  fashion 
somewhat  after  that  of  the  well-known  dytie.  The  face, 
which  is  taken  in  pro6le,  is  inclined  to  the  shoulder. 
The  camera  stands  behind  the  figuie,  a  back  view  of  the 
shoulders  and  neck  being  obtained,  with  the  face,  as  we 
have  said,  in  profile.  l)rapery  in  massive  classic  folds 
hangs  round  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulders  and  bust. 
The  pose  and  composition  are  full  of  classic  repose,  but 
the  sculpturesque  efifect  is  most  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  skilful  lighting,  which,  whilst  giving  the  utmost  round- 
ness and  modelling,  is  smgularly  soft  and  delicate,  with 
exceeding  tenderness  in  the  shadows  and  reflected  lights 
which  suggests  white  marble.  The  principal  light  is  appa- 
rently a  concentrated  top  front  light,  which  marks  out 
the  edge  of  the  profile  with  a  delicate  line  of  li^ht  against 
the  dark  background.  All  the  remainder  of  the  face  and 
figure  is  in  a  delicate  mezzotint  without  a  single  black 
shadow  or  chalky  high-light.  The  picture  is  printed  in  an 
oval  medallion. 

I'his  style  could  never  come  into  use  for  general  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  charming  novelty,  which 
may  be  found  very  useful  in  special  cases  where  novelty 
of  effect  is  desired  and  a  suitable  sitter  is  found.  In  any 
case,  an  example  or  two  of  such  a  style  will  give  variety 
and  interest  to  a  collection  of  specimens. 


THE  MEDALS  AT  THE  NEXT  EXHIBITION. 
The  following  are  the  medals  offered  for  competition  at 
the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society.  There 
are,  it  will  be  seen,  twenty-six  medals  offered  ;  twenty- 
three  of  which  are  for  forms  of  excellence  specLilly  indi- 
cated, three  being  left  at  the  disposition  of  the  judges  for 
any  form  of  excellence  which  may  seem  to  them  to  merit 
recognition,  but  which  had  not  been  specially  contemplated 
by  the  Council.  A3  there  is,  possibly,  a  little  ambiguity 
in  the  statement  as  issued,  we  may  briefly  point  out  the 
intention.  In  many  casQS  it  will  be  seen  ^' two  medals*^ 
are  offered  **for  the  best  landscape  ten  by  eight  and 
under,  and  above  ten  by  eight ;  "  '*  two  medals  for  the  best 
portraits  twelve  by  ten  and  under,  and  above  twelve  by 
ten,"  and  so  on  in  other  cases.  The  meaning  is  that  one 
medal  is  offered  for  the  best  landscape  any  size  up  to  tea 
by  eight,  and  one  medal  for  the  best  portraits  any  size 
up  to  twelve  by  ten,  and  also  one  medal  for  the  best  land- 
scape any  size  over  ten  by  eight,  and  one  medal  for  the 
best  portrait  over  twelve  by  ten.  The  aims  for  which  the 
medals  are  offered,  it  will  be  seen,  pretty  well  cover  the 
ground  of  com])etition  in  photography : — 

Two  medals  for  those  pictures  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Jury,  shall  display  the  greatest  general  excellence. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  landscape,  ten  by  eight  and 
under,  and  above  ten  by  eight. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  portraits,  twelve  by  ten  and 
under,  and  above  twelve  by  ten. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  single  figure  study,  twelve  by 
ten  and  under,  and  above  twelve  by  ten. 

Two  medals  for  tho  best  enlargement  untouched,  and 
for  the  best  enlargement  and  negative  by  exhibitor. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  genre  pictures 

Two  medals  for  the  best  photo-mechanical  printB. 

One  medal  for  the  best  study  from  animal  life. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  instantaneous  pictures. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  six  stereo  transparencies. 

One  medal  for  tho  best  frame  of  dry-plate  photographs. 

One  medal  for  the  best  micro-photograph. 

One  medal  for  the  host  specimen  of  surface  printing 
from  metaL 

One  medal  for  the  best  apparatus. 

Three  medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  jury 
for  any  novelty  or  oth^r  form  of  excellence  in  process  or 
result. 

1  he  awards  will  be  decided  by  a  jury  consisting  of  seven 
members :  the  President  of  the  Society ;  two  members  of 
Council ;  two  memben  of  the  Society,  not  being  members 
of  Council ;  two  artistB  of  high  reputation. 


The  names  of  the  jurors  will  be  announced  to  the 
Society  when  the  gentlemen  who  may  have  been  asked  to 
serve  have  accepted  the  duty.  To  be  distinctly  understood 
that  no  award  will  be  made  where  the  works  in  competi- 
tion arc  not  of  sufficient  merit. 


CARBON  AGAINST  SILVER— A  CHALLENGE. 

Since  the  visit  of  Mons.  Lambert  to  the  United  States, 
the  controversy  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  carbon  and 
silver  printing  has  waxed  hot  amongst  American  photo- 
graphers. Our  Philadelphia  contemporary  has  placed 
itself  in  antagonism  to  carbon;  Anthony's  Bidletin  and 
Mr.  Fitzgibboirs  Prartical  Photagrapher,  without  strong 
partizanship,  giving  carbon  welcome  and  fair  field.  In  the 
June  number  of  the  vigorous  and  healthy  St.  LouLi 
journal,  into  which  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  puts  so  much  of  his  own 
vitality,  a  challenge  appears,  offered  by  Mr.  James  Inglis, 
of  Montreal,  a  well-known  skilful  and  successful  portraitist, 
for  a  competition  of  carbon  against  silver,  the  stakes  to  be 
about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Here  is  the  challenge 
as  it  appears  in  the  Practical  Photographer : — 

**  To  give  a  practical  turn  to  the  wordy  discussion  that 
has  been  raging  over  the  carbon  processes  of  M.  Lambert, 
I  will  offer  a  challenge  to  the  advocates  of  silver  print- 
ing who  are  non-licencees.  The  stakes  to  be  S500,  to  be 
deposited  in  a  bank,  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  officers  of 
the  N.  P.  A.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  to  be  as 
follow : — 

**  For  the  best  photographic  prints,  for  one  or  all  of  the 
^umals  published  in  the  United  States  (on  condition  that 
a  remunerative  price  be  allowed  for  the  pictures). 

*'  In  the  event  of  the  journals  not  accepting  the  pictures 
for  illustrations,  the  challenge  shall  then  bo  for  the  best 
fifty  chromotypes  against  the  same  number  of  silver  ones. 

**  Should  any  of  the  journals  accept  the  pictures,  they 
shall  appear  simultaneously  in  the  same  journal  for  July 
or  August.  These  being  the  two  hottest  months  in  the 
year  are  chosen  to  esUiblish  the  fact  of  the  practicability 
of  the  Lambertype  and  Chromotype  procabses  in  warm 
weather. 

**  The  subject  for  competition  shall  be  a  bust  of  a  man , 
woman,  or  child.  The  points  for  competition  sLill  be  soft- 
ness, depth,  and  roundness,  together  with  the  artistic  finish 
of  the  picture  as  a  whole. 

**  The  judges  to  be  ten  in  number,  and  chosen  by  tho 
otficers  of  the  N,  P.  A.~to  consist  of  three  non-licencees, 
two  artists,  two  amateur  photographers,  and  one  chemist. 

**  I  might  have  added  a  few  more  points  for  competition  ; 
for  instance,  that  inside  the  mask  of  the  picture  should  be 
full  glaced,  and  outside  matt  finish ;  also  a  combination  of 
different  shaped  masks  and  tinted  borders,  and  the  print- 
ing-io  of  the  name  and  address.  But  as  these  complica- 
tions might  be  more  than  a  silver  printer  would  care  to 
trust  himself  on,  and  as  I  do  not  desire  to  put  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  an  acceptance  of  the  challenge,  I  forego 
those  and  many  other  points  of  excellence,  knowing  thim 
to  be  beyond  the  range  of  silver  printing. 

*^Thut  photographers  may  not  be  deterred  from  invest- 
ing in  one  of  the  finest  processes  iu  existence,  I  will  here 
state,  for  their  benefit,  that  I  have  only  been  working  suc- 
cessfully about  six  weeks  at  these  processes,  yet  I  am  con- 
fident enough  to  challenge  those  who  have  had  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years*  experience  in  the  silver  process — thus,  at 
least,  showing  my  appreciation  and  confidence  of  this  much- 
abused  process." 

♦         — 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tdb    New    Law   Rblatimo    to   Photograpbt    ih    Pobuo 

MuBBUMi   AMD   GaLLBRIRS — OnLT   TOB    DRT    PrOCBM   Ad- 
MITTBD — A  GoVBRNMBNT  PnoToGRAPHIO   EsTABLISHMBBr— 

Tobacco  as  a  Prbsbrtativb  for  Drt  Platbb — What 

U   WaBTBD  IB   TOB   FoBM   OF   A   PrB«BRVAT1VB. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Inatrafttv»iLVAai\Qaiu  m^^sq^^  .^^ 
which  will  i^ww  cA  ^t^  \ivig(i<^  ^aBkVse^»»Rft^  ^^  ^T^^s> 
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pbotographere,  but  to  students,  vritera,  nrtigta,  uvnaa,  &c. 
Bj  an  Act  vhich  has  just  been  published,  benriag  date  t[ip 
l«t  Jane,  in  the  Juirnat  Offieiel,  the  doors  of  all  the  Slate 
OolIecIioQS  have  boon  opeaed  to  photography — libririu.-i, 
arcbivea,  galleries,  musBums,  art  collections,  &o.  Till  ao\i. 
access  to  these  eatablishments  was  but  rarely  accorded  to 
the  earaera,  and  only  those  armed  with  very  Bpecial  recom- 
mendations were  permitted  to  secure  photographs,  so  th:i.t 
any  general  work  was  rendered  impossible.  The  result 
was,  that  the  most  valuable  documents  and  treasures  wer*^ 
kept  guarded  and  locked  up  from  the  public,  for  tlic 
camera,  which  could  have  reproduced  the  treasures,  ami 
placed  them  within  reach  of  all,  was  forbidden  intbeStnte 
collections.  This  eiclusivenass  baa,  in  the  end,  broufjht 
about  the  abolition  of  so  absurd  a  custom.  In  tbe  first 
IWlauuu,  tiio  photographers  admitted  in  the  public  libra- 
ries having  only  the  wet  process  at  their  disposal,  and 
t&king  but  little  precaution  in  the  use  of  it,  were  culpatiii; 
of  many  acts  of  carelessness  and  injury,  and,  what  is  worse. 
•ometimes  damaged  to  no  little  e^ttent  tbe  valuable  docu-^ 
-ments  which  were  entrusted  to  their  care  to  reproduce  ;  no 
wonder,  perhaps,  ufterthis,  that  itwna  decided  that  photo- 
graphy was  dangerous,  and  ought  to  bo  excluded  in  future. 
Hat  although  ainco  then  more  skill  hai  been  acquired,  anil 

Eroccsaes  have  been  moditied,  so  that  now  dry  plates  may 
e  uaed  with  much  certainty,  the  edict  that  photographers 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  public  galleries  has  remained 
Id  force.  Some  of  ray  readers  who  visited  Paris  twenty 
years  ago,  and  went  as  far  as  Verseiltes  to  look  at  the 
Palace  and  Gardens  of  that  beautiful  suburb,  miy  have  ^l?^ 
markad  before  the  facade  of  the  Orangery  a  sentinel  mou  nt- 
ing  guard  over  that  spot,  where  there  was,  in  truth,  nothing 
to  guard.  One  tine  morning  a  journalist  with  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  spoke  to  the  sentinel  and  aakcd  him  the  reason 
for  his  presence-  (letting  but  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  tlu 
peMerering  enquirer  referred  to  the  Governor  of  the  Palace, 
and  at  last  discovered  the  reason.  It  was  this;  At  t  lie 
time  of  the  rostoration  of  the  Palace  in  1820  the  facade  of 
the  Orangery  was  repainted,  and  to  present  the  publi 
which  on  Sundays  and  fetes  is  somewhat  numerous,  fro... 
rubbing  against  the  wet  p:iint  and  otherwise  injuring  the 
work  and  their  clothing  at  the  same  time,  it  was  decided 
to  place  a  sentinel  in  the  vicinity  for  a  short  time.  Biit 
the  order  having  onci  been  given  no  one  troubled  them- 
Hives  about  rescinding  it  whan  the  paint  had  dried,  mid 
the  consequence  wai,  that  for  some  twenty-dve  or  thirty 
years  afterwards  a  sentry  still  continued  to  tramp  metlio- 
dioally  to  and  fro  before  the  Orangery  every  day. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  analogy  between  thu  anecdote^ 
whose  authenticity,  by  the  way,  I  should  not  oare  to 
guarantee — and  that  which  has  taken  place  in  respect  to 
ehutting  out  photographers  from  the  State  collections.  U 
has  takeu  sooie  timo  to  get  to  know  wliy  the  camera  was 
originally  eioluleJ,  and  now  we  find  that  the  origin^il 
cause  has  long  since  disappeared.  Thanks,  however,  to 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Public  lustrnction, 
any  one  who  desires  to  reproduce  an  object  containeJ  in 
one  of  the  public  galleries  or  museums  may  secure  the  de- 
sired parmiadion  to  enter  the  building  ;  he  must  of  course 
conform  to  the  regnUtions  which  h:ive  been  drawn  up  for 
tbe  guidance  of  photon-rap  hers,  and  these  contain  a  cbn-ie 
to  t^o  effect  that  he  must  always  make  useof  a  dry  pro^vas 
in  operating.  Operators  must  bring  with  them  plates  or 
tissue  ready  prcpired,  and  must  do  nothing  further  u|pijii 
the  preiuues  beyond  crposiug  their  plates,  the  develop- 
ment and  liiinjj  of  the  Utter  being  conducted  subsequeully 
at  home.  At  ihe  present  day  the  eondilioosto  be  fulfilled 
are  indeed  very  easy  to  fulfil.  There  is  to  be  fitted  np  in 
eaohestsblishment  a  studio  where  oiposuresmay  be  m^ide 
and  this  apartment  will  be  bo  arranged  as  regards  lights  ■' 
&o.,  as  to  give  the  moat  satisfactory  results  in  eveiT 
reapeet.  Every  photographer  who  is  admitted  to  the  pii- 
Tilege  muBt  forward  to  the  director  of  the  establiabment 
-ood  negatire  and  two  printa  of  every  objeot  iwproduoed 


by  him  in  the  gallery  or  museum.  In  this  case,  in  the 
^i-ent  iii  the  original  object  being  one  day  injured  or  de- 
!trojed,  the  Slate  will  still  be  in  possession  of  an  eiact 
ropy  of  it-  As  to  the  two  positive  prints,  they  are  to  be 
rvferri'd  to  thereafter  in  preference  to  the  originals  in  any 
case  wheru  the  latter  are  not  absolutely  iu dispensable. 

In  tliis  way  everybody  bids  fair  to  gain  by  the  new 
rei^Lilalion.  But  this  is  uot  all.  The  Uinister  at  the  same 
ti[iie  hiis  decided  that  there  shall  be  established  in  the 
MiiilEti-y  itself  a  laboratory  for  ihe  preservation  of  tbe 
cheh'^s  deposited  ill  the  manner  I  have  indicated.  In  this 
photOL,'iaphic  establishment  will  be  eiecnced  all  the  photo- 
graphic work  for  the  State,  while  again  it  will  serve  for  the 
instruction  in  manipulation  of  those  charged  by  the  rruvprn- 
meiit  with  Bcieutific  missiona,  and  alsofor  the  testing  and 
verilic.ition  of  any  npparatus  and  chemicals  to  be  sent 
abro.id  to  misaionaries  and  others.  Here,  then,  ia  oer- 
Liiiily  a  step  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  f,)rth  good  fruit. 

M,  Terperau,  the  skilful  Bordeaux  photographer,  has 
devibcila  means  for  carrying  liquids  in  the  tield,  which 
coDsista  of  a  cylindrical  case  of  cardboard  covered  with 
ivciter proofed  canvas.  It  has  the  ailvantage  of  preserving 
the  bottle  from  the  dangers  of  collision,  and  permits  one 
to  employ  the  liquids  without  soiling  the  fingers.  It  is  an 
iiivonlion  to  he  recommended  to  tourist  photographers. 

All  eiceltent  work  upon  preservativeshas  jtiat  been  com- 
pleted by  M.  Uoivin,  who  in  a  lettcrto  rae  expresses  himself 
upon  the  subject  as  follows  : — "  A  preservative  little  em- 
ployed, bat  which,  nevertheless,  merits  serious  attention, 
is  tobacco.  It  rivals  all  I  have  eiperimented  with,  and 
givea  tbe  most  satisfactory  results.  It  exalts  the  senaitive- 
n'jss  of  the  plates  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  it  prevents 
the  p'.iites  from  foggiug  and  solarisation.  Unfortunately, 
the  solution  ia  subjected  to  sudden  change,  but  the  labour 
of  it^  preparation  afresh  ia  compensated  for  by  tbe  beauty 
of  the  results  furnished.     Here  is  the  formula  :  — 

No  1-— Water       80cub.  ceoU. 

Ordinary  smoking  tobacco      5  grammes. 

No,  3,— Water       20  cub.  cents. 

iiam  arable  2  grammes. 

The  tobacco  is  first  of  all  rapidly  washed  in  cold  water, 
and  after  being  drained  upon  filter  paper,  it  is  boiled  for 
the  apace  of  a  minute  iu  aighty  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
in  a  gliss  flask  over  a  spirit  lamp-  The  decoction  ia  per- 
iiiitte.l  to  cool,  and  is  then  filtered.  No.  2  solution  ia 
addL'il,  and  you  filter  again.  A  piece  of  camphor  may  be 
,iil><i.'il  (powdered)  to  add  to  its  keeping  qualities,  but  this 
.iddilion  is  not  to  be  recommended.  This  preaervative  is 
ponred  several  times  over  tbe  tilm,  which  has  been  pre- 
vioimly  sensitized  and  washed  ;  the  film  la  subsequently 
w^i^hed  again,  and  permitted  to  dry,  Tbe  last  washing  ia 
very  important,  for  if  this  is  not  effected  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  film  is  considerably  diminished.  Washing  before 
development  is  not  necessary.  To  resume:  after  having 
essayed  the  alkaloids,  and  a  large  number  of  basic  and 
ueiilral  aubstances,  as  preservatives  for  bromide  films,  M. 
lliiivin  has  found  little  differencu  in  their  preservative  pro- 
perties. What  fails,  and  what  ia  wanted,  is  an  acoeler- 
^xiiii;;  substance  which  would  endow  plates  with  extreme 
rapidity.  This  would,  according  to  him,  be  some  inert 
ori.':i!iic  substance  susceptible  of  absorbing  the  bromine  set 
burty  by  tl^e  chemical  action  of  the  luminous  rays 
11^'  the  exposure  of  tbe  film  to  light. 

Ernest  L.^cax. 


PlIOTOGRAPHir  AT  TilB  PREFECTDRE  0E 
POLICE  AT  PARIS.' 

1  r  is  iiome  time  since  photography  has  been  made  use  of 
in  the  intei-eats  of  ihe  police  and  justice.  The  rapidity  of 
the  processes,  anl  the  rigorous  exactness  of  the  resulte 
wiiich  the  art  furnishes,  render  it  too  valuable  an  aid  to  bo 
neglected.    For  some  time,  bowevar,  it  waa  any  photo- 
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grapher,  more  or  less  skilled,  to  whom  was  left  the  execa- 
tioQ  of  this  judicial  work;  bat  the  numberless  incoDveni- 
ences  of  this  plan  of  proceeding  caused  the  camera,  after 
a  while,  to  be  used  only  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  notwith- 
standing the  great  advantages  which  proceed  from  its  em- 
ployment. 

In  185:1  M.  Moreau  Cliriatophe,  then  director  of  the 
central  establishment  at  Eusisheim,  made  the  proposition 
that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  photographed  inimediatc)y 
prior  to  their  discharge.  To  the  portrait  was  annexed  an 
account  of  the  individual,  biographical  notes,  and  some 
extracts  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  him.  The  im- 
portance of  making  a  collection  of  this  description  may 
well  be  imagined ;  but,  neverthulcsa,  no  decision  was  come 
to  in  the  matter,  and  it  remained  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
position. 

In  1871,  at  the  time  of  reorganizxtion  which  followed 
the  disasters  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  a  man  of  considerable  energy,  who  had  earned  the 
right  of  making  himself  heard  (\I.  Lombard,  a  peace 
officer),  obtaired  from  one  of  the  pre/eUt,  whose  spirit  of 
progression  was  well  known,  the  necessary  authority  to 
form  a  small  ph%vtographic  service,  to  be  employed  upon 
the  most  urgent  business  connected  with  tbe  police. 

A  very  modest  equipment  and  store  of  materials  were 
acquired,  and  the  charge  of  these  given  over  to  two  police 
othcers,  who  were  detached  from  their  ordinary  work  for 
the  purpose.  A  suitable  locale  was  secured  in  a  disused 
police  station,  and  the  same  properly  fitted  up.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  value  of  this  improvement  began  to 
testify  itself.  K.  Voisin,  who  succeeded  M.  Leon  Kenault 
as  prejetf  did  not  show  himself  less  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  new  department,  and  by  degrees  the  staff  confided 
to  the  care  of  M.  Lombard  was  augmented,  and  the  estab- 
lishment soon  acquired  significant  proportions.  Work  was 
not  wanting  for  it  to  do. 

At  the  present  moment  the  photographic  establishment 
of  the  Paris  police  includes  eight  operators,  or  special  em- 
ployda ;  it  is  complete  in  every  way,  except  that  the  staff 
and  matenel  at  disposal  are  still  somewhat  insutiicient,  seeing 
the  multiplicity  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  the 
urgency  that  frequently  marks  the  operations  to  be  carried 
out.  As  to  the  locale^  it  consists  of  several  apartments 
in  various  parts  of  the  building. 

There  is,  first  of  alt,  a  studio  where  portraits  are  taken, 
in  a  garret  near  the  Palais  de  Justice^  and  another  in  con- 
nection with  the  Morgue ;  the  latter  studio  is  on  a  terrace 
upon  one  of  the  houses  of  the  quai.  At  the  Pretecture 
itself,  in  the  quarters  of  M.  Lombard,  is  to  be  found  an  apart- 
ment where  paper  is  sensitized,  the  printing  is  conducted, 
and  the  pictures  retouched  and  mounted ;  and,  finally,  a 
cabinet  near  at  hand  contains  all  the  negatives  properly 
classed  and  put  away  in  big  cupboards ;  these  are  the 
archives. 

The  work  going  on  is  incessant,  and  is  executed  with  an 
order  and  precision  which  nothing  seems  to  disturb.  Every 
evening  the  Director  of  the  House  of  Detention  sends  in 
the  list  of  individuals  who  have  been  remitted  to  his  charge 
during  the  day,  and  whose  arrest  is  provisionally  decided 
upon.  M.  Lombard  extracts  from  this  list  the  names  of  all 
wno  are  known  to  be  bad  characters,  which  are  designated 
assassins,  thieves  of  various  character,  escaped  convicts, 
and  so  on.  In  each  case  ho  fills  up  a  form,  which  serves 
tbe  prisoner  as  an  entrance-permit  to  enable  him  to  visit 
the  portrait  studio.  All  these  forms  are  sent  to  the  photo- 
graphic establishment,  and  the  work  of  the  latter  is  arranged 
for  the  morrow.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the 
work  begins,  the  prisoners  filing  in  according  as  their 
names  appear  on  the  list.  Each  prisoner  corresponding  to 
the  form  previously  filled  in  is  taken  from  the  House  of 
Detention  behind  tSainte  Chapelle,  and,  escorted  by  police- 
men, he  crosses  the  courtyard,  and  after  numerous  detours 
ascends  tbe  stairs  which  lead  to  the  studio. 

Arriyed  at  the  stadio,  the  policeman  in  charge  of  tbe 


criminal  delivers  the  form  in  which  the  man  is  identified, 
and  all  being  in  order  the  escort  receives  a  receipt  for  the 
prisoner.  In  les*^  than  half  a  minute  two  portraits  are 
taken  of  the  model — one  full-face  and  the  other  profile — 
and  the  sitter  is  then  passed  on,  and  another  taken  in  hand. 

The  process  of  photographing  is  a  very  summary  one. 
The  studio  has  not  twenty  superficial  metres ;  the  roof, 
very  much  inclined,  is  replaced  at  one  side  by  a  glazed 
frame,  which  permits  a  very  bright  light  to  piss,  striking 
the  model  very  closely ;  two  operntors,  one  placed  in  an 
alcove  screened  by  a  dark  curtain  preparing  the  plates,  and 
the  other  in  a  recess  to  develop  and  fix  the  negatives,  work 
on  uninterruptedly,  while  a  third  photographer  poses  tbe 
priconer,  and  takes  two  portraits  of  him.  Ihere  is  always 
a  plate  ready,  and  the  lens  is  always  focussed,  so  that  not 
an  instant  is  lost.  The  average  number  of  double  nega- 
tives taken  in  this  stu  lio  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  daily. 

When  the  day's  work  is  done,  the  printed  forms  are  col- 
lected, and  they  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  long 
boxes,  where  they  remain  until  impres3ions  from  the  nega- 
tives have  been  secured,  so  that  no  mistake  or  oversight 
can  occur.  It  may  be  easily  guessed  of  what  value  are 
these  records,  thus  taken  daily,  from  a  judicial  point  of 
view,  and  as  regards  public  safety.  But  the  functions  of 
the  police  photographic  department  does  not  end  here. 
As  soon  as  a  murder  is  discovered,  and  the  remains  of  the 
victim  have  been  transported  to  the  Morgue,  a  photograph 
is  taken  of  the  murdered  man  or  woman  ;  further  photo- 
graphs are  secured  of  the  scene  of  the  murder  by  the  police 
photographers,  in  case  such  representations  may  hereafter 
be  required  in  the  courts  of  law  for  submission  to  the 
jury.  The  acts  of  conviction  are  in  like  manner  photo- 
graphed. Bodies  at  the  Morgue  which  fail  to  be  recog- 
nized by  friends  or  acquaintances  are  also  photographed 
before  they  are  buried,  and  these  anonymous  and  posthu- 
mous portraits,  added  to  the  registry  of  the  lugubrious 
establishment,  place  it  in  the  power  of  the  family  or  absent 
friends,  on  presenting  themselves  afterwards,  to  recognize  a 
lost  friend  or  relation. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  disadvantages  under  which  the 
little  stafif  labours — the  surfeit  of  work,  the  inconveniences 
of  tbe  improvised  apartments,  and  tbe  unfavourable  con- 
ditions under  which  the  greater  part  of  the  operations  are 
c  mducted— the  results  obtained  by  this  new  branch  of  the 
police  force  are  exceedingly  satisfactory,  while  many  of 
the  portraits  would  do  honour  to  the  most  skilful  photo- 
grapher. Some  views  recently  taken  of  scenes  made  noto- 
rious by  criminals— those  notably  of  Godcfroy's  house  at 
Neuilly,  of  the  building  in  the  Rue  de  Boulogne,  the 
Ducourtieux  Pavilion,  &c.,  which  measure  not  less  than 
forty  by  thirty  centimetres— are  pictures  of  a  first-class 
order.  In  the  case  of  interiors  the  objects  are  so  dark  that 
recourse  is  necessary  to  magnesium  light  and  other  artificial 
illumination  ;  but  despite  these  attendant  ditficultics  the 
police  photographers  always  manage  to  secure  satisfactory 
results. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  EAST. 

BY  W.   WILKINSON. 

As  carbon  printing  seems  to  be  the  engrossing  topic  of 
the  day,  I  hardly  think  I  can  do  better  than  give  my 
experiences  in  the  East. 

Within  a  week  of  landing  in  Ceylon,  I  tried  my  hand 
at  the  production  of  carbon  transparencies,  ^ly  first  essay 
was  to  sensitize  sufficient  tissue  to  print  twelve  cabinet 
pictures,  and  the  first  I  developed  yielded  a  fine  picture, 
but  that  and  another  were  all  I  got  from  that  batch.  I 
set  my  wits  to  work,  and  soon  found  out  where  the  liitch 
was,  and  the  next  batch  was  much  better. 

The  next  stage  was  to  make  some  enlarged  negatives,  to 
do  which  I  dissected  the  elaborate  enlarging  camera  that 
had  been  scut  out  from  England  some  two  years  pro- 
yioosly ;  my  dissection  consisted  of  dispensing  with  aAM?Q&» 
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tbirtf  ponnda  weight  of  raoltwork,  and  ftlso  of  a  twelve- 
ineti  condcDaing  lena,  and  tbc  BubatitutioQ  of  a  piece  of 
ooiiae  |!TouDd  gk&s. 

Enpaisaiit,  I  may  mention,  for  tlie  information  of  the 
soepticat,  that  the  woodeu  balh  1  broujjht  ont  with  me, 
liaed  with  Itates's  black  rarnUii,  answcrg  oat  here  ju^t  na 
-well  as  it  did  in  England,  and  that  one  gallon  of  bath  tliat 
'was  ia  i'-  for  one  month  worked  juat  fm  well  as  it  did  before 
lieiDg  pnt  in. 

After  aecuring  the  enlarged  negative,  my  next  step  was 
to  secure  prints  bf  the  einglo  tmnafor  process ;  but 
liere  T  :oct  with  a  tremendous  check,  although  I  treated 
the  tiasne  the  same  as  I  had  dona  that  for  transparencies. 
All  went  on  apparently  satisfactorily  until  I  came  to  the 
derelopment  of  the  print,  when,  instead  of  the  bncking 
ntobe  coming  away  from  the  final  Hiipport,  (be  whole  of 
the  tissue  stripped  off,  leaving  the  transfer  paper  t^iiite 
clean.  Again  I  had  to  commence  experimenting,  and  after 
ft  lot  of  trouble  I  got  everything  all  righl,  and  now  can 
prodnce  prints  iu  carbon  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty 
here  as  in  England,  even  now  in  the  hottest  time  of  the 
year  in  Ceylon. 

When  in  England,  many  of  my  friends  who  produced 
their  own  carbon  transparencies  were  continually  grum- 
bling at  the  pigment  in  the  tissue  not  heiug  properly 
ground  jr  filtered,  and,  as  a  consefiuence.thw  transparencies 
were  full  of  specks.  My  (irattwo  or  three  batches  were  the 
same,  but  as  I  knew  the  tissue  was  hardly  to  blame  for 
all  the  specks,  I  corefnlly  filtered  the  bichromate  solutiou, 
and  also  the  water  used  for  wetting  the  tissue  previous  tJi 
mounting  the  same  upon  the  gloGS  used  as  final  or  deve- 
loping support,  and  the  result  was  as  1  expected — trans- 
pBTencies  perfectly  free  from  specks  or  spois  of  any  des- 
cription, liiuB  pointing  at  once  to  the  fact  that  dirty 
transparencies  aie  the  result  of  careleesness  in  the 
niauipulalions  after  the  tissue  leaves  the  Autotyno  Works, 
rather  than  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  ;  ana  if  photo- 
graphers in  experimenting  vrith  the  carbon  process  would 
only  bear  in  mind,  wlien  failure  ensues  upon  the  first  two 
or  three  trials,  not  to  blame  the  tissue,  but  to  alter  the 
mode  of  working,  and  to  work  carefully  and  methodically, 
the  ditiicultioa  of  carbon  printing  would  melt  away  into 
thin  air  very  quickly. 

As  regards  tlie  tissue,  I  can  say  (from  personal  and  from 
practical  experience)  that  as  sent  out  from  the  Autotype 
Works  it  is  always  good,  and  if  properly  mnnipulati;d  will 
produce  as  good  results  as  that  nsed  by  the  Autotype 
Company,  which,  na  your  readers  know,  are  better  than  tke 
best  silver. 

Now  I  ntn  wriiinp,  it  moy  perhaps  interest  your  readers 
to  have  eome  description  of  photography  as  practised  in 
Ceylon.  Although  wilhin  a  tew  degrees  of  the  Equator, 
the  thermometer  is  rarely  higher  than  ninety,  and  except 
jnst  in  the  middle  of  (he  day  there  is  not  much  differenco 
in  the  practice  of  photography  here  and  in  England— iu 
fact,  using  lluggou'a  collodion,  I  find  no  difference.  Ex- 
poaures,  1  fancy,  are  a  little  longer  here,  on  account  of  the 
violent  eonlrasts.  In  the  dark  I«Dt  it  is  very  hot  indeed, 
although  not  oppressive,  like  the  airamer  heat  in  England. 
Coolies  (clothed  almost  in  the  disgraceful  costume  of  the 
Qreek  slave)  do  the  heavy  work,  and  start  some  time 
before  the  operator  (he  following  iu  a  carriage,  aa  it  is 
much  too  warm  to  walk  far) :  and  as  one  who  always  takes 
charge  of  the  tent  has  bad  about  ten  years'  experieuce,  he 
is  a  splendid  help,  pelting  everything  ready  for  work,  and 
packing  up  H;;aiu  when  work  is  over,  in  a  style  that  would 
shame  the  moat  intelligent  British  labourer,  making  out- 
door work  a  pleasure  instead  of  being  a  bore. 

One  day,  in  stock  taking,  1  csuie  across  a  lot  of  old 
silver  watch  caees,  and  proposed  to  convert  them  into 
silver  nitrate,  which  was  soon  mnnsgcd  by  dissolving 
in  citric  acid  ;  then,  afl«r  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
fusing,  T  dissolved  the  residue,  and  made  a  solution  thirty 
graioa  to  ounce,  a  splendid  pea  yrten ;  and  upon  iodising  a 


portion,  and  tryiag  a  plate,  1  got  a  splendid  negative,  and 
enclose  you  a  couple  of  views  taken  with  the  identical  bath 
during  a  gale  lost  week,  when  the  light  was  none  of  the 
brighloet.* 

On  March  30th  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  gave  a  formula 
for  a  developer  which  hita  exactly  upon  a  principle  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  at  for  three  or  four  years,  but  never  to 
my  satisfaction,  viz.,  perfect  compatibility  (in  the  matter 
of  equal  density)  between  bnth  and  developer.  So  when  I 
saw  Mr.  Ilenderaou'a  formula,  1  at  once  tried  it,  and  am 
very  pleased  with  the  result  in  every  woy,  and  so  also  are 
three  other  photographers  to  whom  1  have  given  tho 
formula. 

When  on  my  voyage  out  here,  I  weot  ashore  at  Aden, 
and  called  upon  a  photographer  there,  and  was  rather 
astonished  to  see  a  large  bottle  of  diitillei  water  from 
England  to  mike  the  negative  bath.  i  set  to  work, 
and  showed  him  how  to  make  common  water  do,  by 
adding  a  few  grains  of  silver  nud  a  few  drops  cyanide 
solution  to  a  Winchester  of  water ;  and  aa  I  had 
to  leave  Aden  same  evening,  I  left  instructions  how  to 
proceed  after  sunning  and  filtering,  viz.,  adiliug  rest  of 
sil7er  to  make  bath  up  to  thirty  groins  to  the  ounce,  and 
about  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  baryta  ;  which  instructions 
have  been  carried  out  (as  a  letter  I  got  the  other  day 
informs  me)  with  perfect  success.  This  I  mention  merely 
to  show  that  cyanide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  barytea 
sre  perfect  remedies  or  adjuncts,  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
novice. 

TINTED  PAPEBS  FOIL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Il  the  course  ot  Home  details  of  photographing  in  the  lst« 
Philadelphia  Rihihition  Mr.  Gihon  aiy-,  in  the  PhihiMphia 
Pholot/rapher  ; 

"  I  had  almofll  forgotten  to  make  an  intruded  remark  in 
regard  to  the  nee  of  lintrH  papers.  1  briiovu  Ihat  I  have 
finally  come  to  theconcliidion  that  the  pure  white  lutfaeeis 
the  most  deBirablu  for  photographic  purposes.  After  run- 
ning  in  a  rut  for  a  number  of  years,  anything  that  is  new 
is  apt  to  captivate  us,  and  fur  the  time  being  nu  imagine 
excellencies  to  have  been  attained  that  do  not  really  exist. 

"  Since  my  return  to  the  legitimate  portrait  dcpartiueot 
of  our  Bit  i  have  given  considerable  thought  to  this  one 
item.  In  my  old  practicis  as  a  water-colour  painter  of 
'  landscapes  and  sciscnpee,'  I  had  beeu  taught  the  habit  of 
fiiet  washing  over  or  tinting  the  pspecs  with  some  combina- 
""'     '     ■    V'"'  "      "     " 


vented.  I  am  inclim-d.  however,  to  fall  back  upon  old 
authorities,  and  claim  preccdtrece  for  the  purity  of  the 
lifihts.  Thu  tinted  pripers,  as  we  usually  receive  them,  soon 
become,   after    being    worked,    only    dirty-looking    sub- 


"  At  one  time,  years  ago,  I  n 
picture,  adapted  to  the  large 
hands,  and  all  of  the  real  ligt 
perfectly  puie,  and  ihu  remaii 
Exposing  the  'nays  that  arc 
method  then  ueed.  A'ter  thi 
toned,  and  partially  washed,  1 1 
1  desired  to  remain  uQaltered  i 
collodion.  Afleiwardii  I  would 
tion  coiupostid  of  an  'extract 
pinkish  colour  with  a  free  use 
Of  course,  for  anhilf,  the  maki 
remunerative  to  m<!,  as  being 
Others  of  our  brethren,  however 
stained  Iheii  papers  with  all  so 


liide  rather  a  pretty  clais  of 
r  siZ'.-B.  in  wliieh  the  face, 
its  of  the  picture  were  k'-pt 
ling  portions  were  sta'ntd. 
I  dark,'  T  -III  confeis  the 
:  photograph  wss  printed, 
■ould  cover  the  port  ion-i  that 
lilh  rather  a  heavy,  normal 

immerte  Ihe  print  in  a  sulu- 
of  madder,'   biuught  to  a 

of  alum  and  water,  bcaccd. 
ing  of  the  picture  was  quite 

a  novelty  in  photography. 
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"  Their  practices  were  as  bad  as  those  of  the  dry  plate 
workers,  besause  I  koow  that  tbej  broagbt  *  coffee,  tea,  and 
ale/  into  requisition.  Some  of  the  results  were  ladioroas, 
and  the  general  average  of  the  attempts  was  bad." 


DALLASTINT. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  have  again  to  thank  jou  for  favourable 
notice  of  my  work. 

The  only  point  in  the  article  in  your  last  issue  I  wish 
to  correct  is,  that  you  seem  to  have  a  doubt  as  to  the 
rendering  of  foliage  in  landscape.  There  is  not  the  least 
difficulty.  If  the  foliage  is  well  rendered  in  the  negativa, 
it  must  come  right  in  the  Dallastint  plate  or  block. 

Dallastiot  typographic  is  the  very  same  process,  with 
sundry  modifications,  as  the  photo-electric  process  by  which 
the  *^  Kenil worth''  subject  you  presented  to  your  sub- 
scribers in  186^  was  done. 

I  have  no  idea  yet  of  **  resting  from  my  labours."  I 
have  wished  to  ** crown  the  edifice"  with  colour.  This 
1  think  J  have  succeeded  in  doing  in  my  process  yclept 
^*Chromo •Dallastint."  I  have  produced  by  means  of  it, 
and  in  four  workings  at  letter-press,  an  imitation  of  a  sepia 
drawing.  This  is  in  reality  a  more  trying  test  than  a 
subject  in  polychrome.  I  have  experiments  in  progress  in 
the  direction  of  colour  work  which  will,  I  trust,  convince  the 
most  sceptical  of  the  capabilities  and  value  of  Dallastint. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  have  always 
shown  in  my  work,  and  your  readiness  to  record  my  pro- 
gress,— I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,     Ddnoan  G.  Dallas. 

362,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  June  ISth, 

PS. — The  sepia  subject  will  be  among  my  exhibits  at 
the  Gaxton  Exhibition. 


VOIGHTLANDER'S  ^EW  LENS. 

Sir, — lieferring  to  the  new  lens  by  Voightlander  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  permit  me  to  state 
that  I  did  not  say,  as  you  have  reported,  **  the  new  lens 
resembles  the  nctilinear  ;*'  I  said,  ''in  outward  appearance 
it  resembles  the  rectilinear."  This  statement  of  course  re- 
ferred onlv  to  its  size,  weight,  and  general  appearance.  As 
the  new  Euryscopio  Jens  will  be  patented,  the  entirely  new 
principle  on  which  it  is  constructed  will  soon  be  made 
public,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that,  as  regards  its  principle 
of  construction  and  the  work  it  is  capable  of  performing, 
the  new  lens  is  quite  unlike  any  hitherto  made  by  opticians, 
either  in  this  or  any  other  country,  notwitbstandinff  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Stuart  (Ross  and  Go.)  to 
the  contrary. — Your  obedient  servant,    11.  W.  Thomas. 

COMMERGIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — You  have  done  good  service  to  the  photographic 
world  in  publishing  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  U.  P. 
Robinson  and  the  pirate  painter  of  the  Dudley  Gallery. 
Half  the  value  of  journalism  is  in  the  public  exposure  it 
gives  to  roguery  and  imposture. 

There  are  other  matters  also  of  great  importance  to 
photographers  requiring  some  ventilation  in  the  journals, 
and  one  of  these  is  the  number  of  abominable  commercial 
dry  plates  issued  by  some  so-called  dry  plate  companiee.  I 
saw  in  your  report  of  the  last  Liverpool  Photographic 
Society's  meeting  that  some  negatives  on  these  plates  were 
shown  of  great  interest  as  regards  the  subject,  but 
utterly  spoilt  by  the  bad  manufacture  of  the  plates.  The 
names  of  the  makers  were  (unfortunately)  not  given.  Jt 
would  certainly  be  well  that  those  who  use  these  plates 
should  communicate  to  the  different  photographic  societies 
both  the  virtues  and  faults  of  plates  made  by  the  now  so 
much  vaunted  emulsion. 


The  best  emulsion  I  have  yet  found  is  the  Liverpool, 
which  I  find  quite  good  after  two  years*  keeping ;  but  I 
have  had  lately  numerous  bad  plates  from  a  ''  company  " 
whoso  plates  wore  formerly  near  perfection. 

Mr.  Warnerke  has  written  a  valuable  paper  in  your  last 
Ybar-Book  on  the  cause  of  spots  in  emulsion,  and  he  put 
down  seventy-five  per  cent,  (as  I  understand  his  paper)  to 
preoentible  faults  in  the  emulsions  and  in  coating  the  plates. 
I  believe  gross  carelessness  is  the  cause  in  those  who  prepsre 
the  plates  in  most  instances. 

We  have  no  photographic  society  in  Bedford,  the  town 
being  in  a  Semi-savage  state  as  regards  modern  science  of 
most  descriptions.  When  some  months  since  I  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  Bedfordshire  Natural  History 
Society  some  dry  plate  transparencies,  carbon  prints,  and  a 
pocket  camera  and  lenses,  the  savans  of  that  learned 
Society  appeared  to  look  on  these  scientific  instruments,  and 
pictures  produced  with  them,  luuch  as  Robinson  Grusoe's  man 
Friday  looked  on  the  gun  which  had  slain  his  black  brother. 
1  fear,  therefore,  I  cannot  look  for  aid  in  determining  the 
faults  in  dry  films— commercial  or  otherwise — in  this 
locality. 

Gan  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (or  some 
other  important  photographic  society)  aid  a  poor  outside 
photographer  in  such  matters  as  crops  of  spots,  and  stars,  and 
other  faults  in  dry  plates?  For  the  last  eight  years  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Parent  Society,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  attend  more  than  one  of  its  meetings,  and  only  this 
year  resigned  membership.^!  am,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Bedford^  June  19th,  Fraholb  W.  Turtoh. 

PORTABLE  STUDIOS. 

DcAR  Sia,—  Having  to  erect  a  temporary  studio  at  a  place 
which  I  visit  for  three  or  four  months  each  year,  1  should 
feel  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  would  inform  me 
the  best  method  for  so  doing.  The  instrument  I  use  for 
my  work  (portraits)  is  a  No.  2b  Dallmeyer^s,  so  I  require  a 
length  of  little  less  than  thirty  feet  for  groups..  I  should 
prefer  a  ridge  roof,  but  require  the  dimension  for  the  Ught^ 
and  the  most  economical  method  of  darkening  the  re- 
mainder. Could  a  tent  be  made  ready  for  throwing  over  a 
frame,  and  wh  :t  would  be  the  cost  ? 

I  would  suggest  that  any  of  your  advertisers  having 
small  articles  that  would  come  through  the  post  should 
advertise  the  price,  including  postage  for  the  Oolonies 
(Australia  and  New  Zaaland),  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  any  small  novelties  from  dealers  in  these  places. 
Apologising  for  troubling  you, — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  Hkbbbrt  Ht.  Vorlit. 

Westport,   West  Coast  Nelson  Province,  New  Siealand, 

[Our  correspondent  will  obtain  some  valuable  hints  from 
a  letter  in  a  recent  number. — Ed  ] 

INACCURAGY  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

Sir, — I  watched  the  last  two  weeks*  issues  of  the  Niws 
with  much  interest,  hoping  your  article  upon  "  Inaccuracy 
in  Portraiture"  would  elicit  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  con- 
sidering its  great  importance  ;  but  to  my  surprise  it  seems 
to  have  attracted  no  notice  whatever. 

Being  engaged  very  largely  in  photographic  portraiture^ 
I  have  many  opportunities  of  verifying  all  that  your  cor- 
respondent states ;  and  so  great  is  this  difference  between 
prints  that  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  customer  will 
select  from  a  parcel  of  cartes  and  cabinets  all  the  long  or 
broad  faces  as  the  case  may  be,  and  return  them  with  many 
sarcastic  observations  as  to  the  so  much  talked  of  **  tmth- 
fulness  "  of  photography. 

^  This  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  a  paper  maker's  ques- 
tion, but  unless  some  remedy  is  devised  by  the  manufacturer 
or  albumeniser,  I  fearthat,  between  excessive  retouching,  and! 
this  far  worse  evil  of  unequal  expansion  and  contraction, 
our  art  will  fall  into  such  disrepute  that  a  return  to  the  old 
silhooette  or  fcissoiitype  will  fa^  almost  preferable. 
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Perhaps  soma  plan  aaalogous  to  Mr.  Sutton's  method  of 
resinizing,  previous  to  albumenizing,  might  bo  found 
efficacious.— Yourp,  &c.,  Janus. 


IPr0mMitgs  at  S^ami'ut. 

PiioTooRAPiiERs'  Benevolent  Association. 

Tub  new  Board  of  Management's  first  monthly  meeting  was  held 
at  174,  Fleet  Street,  on  Juno  7th. 

The  minutes  of  the  third  annual  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confinued,  the  election  of  the  following  gentlemen  fork  place : — 
Mr.  Cassinello  as  honorary  member,  Messrs.  Green,  Alder,  and 
Milliard  as  ordinary  members  of  the  Association. 

A  resolution  was  then  brought  forward,  proposed  by  Mr.  J. 
Fage,  seconded  by  3Ir.  Sisman:— '*  That  all  members*  subscriptions, 
whether  honorary  or  ordinary,  shall  date  from  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  they  were  elected,  and  be  payable  in  advance. 
The  l^retary  to  notify  members  to  that  effect  as  their  subscrip- 
tions become  due." 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Sisman,  supported  by  Mr.  Fage — "  That  the 
Secretary  shall  forward  all  monies  above  a  stipulated  amount  to 
the  Treasurer  on  the  second  Monday  in  each  month.*' 

The  members  of  the  Sub -Committee  elected  to  carry  on  the 
duties  of  secretary,  pending  the  election  of  secretary,  then  pre- 
sented their  balance  sheet.  After  being  carefully  audited,  the 
meeting  passed  it  as  read;  thereupon  the  books,  &c.,  were  handed 
to  the  new  officer. 

After  grants  had  been  voted  for  the  several  purposes  of  the 
Association,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Sub-Committee. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  Thursday,  July  f3th. 


9)8l&  in  tit  S^tnhio. 

PopULABiziNO  Carbon  Pbints. — We  Imfe  received  from 
Messrs.  Wolsfenbolmo,  of  Blackpool,  a  hint  of  the  method  they 
are  adopting  to  popularise  the  "  chromotype  "  or  carbon  print. 
They  issue  a  circular  briefly  explaining  the  claims  to  perma- 
nency of  the  chromotype,  and  enclosing  lor  acceptance  a  charm- 
ing example.  The  prints  used  for  this  purpose  are  preferably 
pretty  portraits  of  children.  These  are  generally  preserved 
and  placed  in  an  album,  where,  as  a  rule,  they  contrast 
favourably  with  the  silver  prints— probably  many  of  them  more 
or  less  faded-^and  so  prove  an  admirable  adrertisement. 

**  Tissandier's  Dand-Book  of  Photoorapiiy."  —  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  have  in  the  press,  and  will  publish 
shortly,  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  **  Tissandier's  History 
and  Band-Book  of  Photography."  Besidss  containing  a  more 
complete  account  of  the  part  belonging  to  Englishmen  in  the 
discovery  and  improvements  in  photography,  there  will  also  be 
an  additional  chapter  by  the  Editor,  embodying  the  latest 
results  obtained  in  the  varioos  branches  of  the  art,  thus 
bringing  the  work  down  to  the  present  time.  It  will  also 
contain,  in  addition,  spccimf'n  prints  by  tho  *•  Woodbury," 
"Perroarent  Ink,"  *•  Lichtdruck,"  "^Ubertype,"  and  "Zinc 
Processes." 

Improvised  Burnisher. — A  correspondent  of  the  English 
JI/fc/m»f(7Bays:—*' Amateurs  who  have  not  a  photo-rolling-press 
can  put  a  first-class  gloss  un  their  C.D.V.  by  the  following 
means:— Got  from  an  ironmonger  or  zinc-worker  two  pieces  of 
sheet  zinc,  size  about  4^  inches  or  8^  inches  Tit  will  have  a 
splendid  polish  if  new,  and  cost  about  "twopence) ;  screw  your 
washing  or  wringing-machine  rollers  down,  place  your  C  I).V. 
between  the  zinc  plates,  and  roll  the  same  between  the  rollers. 
When  the  C.D.V.  s  come  out  you  will  find  that  they  are  glossed. 
If  you  warm  the  top  plate,  you  will  find  a  superior  gloss  on.  If 
you  get  two  polished  steel  plates  yon  will  be  able  to  gloss  your 
C.D.V.  equal  to  any  rolled  with  a  photo  press.  You  can  get  a 
finer  gloss  by  warming  the  plates.  If  you  should  be  out  photo- 
graphing, and  spill  part  of  your  sensitiiing solution,. so  that  the 
plate  is  not  covered,  you  will  find  that  by  placing  two  or  three 
clean  glass  plates  behind  the  dipper  your  solution  will  cover  the 
plate.    Of  course  you  can  dilute  your  bath  a  little,  too." 

A  New  Puoto  sculpture  Process.— In  the  United  States 
Army  Department  at  the  Centennial  there  was  exhibited  a 
handsome  model  of  the  Kock  Island  Arsenal.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this^  work  of  art  did  not  bear  some  description  as 
to  the  rascner  in  which  ii  waa  produced— an  ezplaoatioik  of 


which  we  find  for  the  first  time  in  the  recently  issued  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  United  States  army.  From  the 
various  buildings,  it  appears,  positive  photographs  were 
obtaioed,  representing  all  their  diflerbut  sides.  Each  view  was 
then  exposed  over  a  thick  film  of  seusitized  gelatine,  covering  a 
glass  plate,  and  afterwards  the  soluble,  opaque  portions  of  the 
gelatine  were  washed  out.  Tho  film  was  then  swelled  by  a 
peculiar  process,  so  as  to  magnify  its  differences  ot  levvsl,  until  a 
suitable  relief  was  obtained  ;  and  a  (Jastcr  cast  being  taken  of 
tho  film,  it  give  a  permanent  mould  from  which  many  repeti- 
tions could  be  made.  A  successive  series  of  these  plaster 
views,  taken  from  the  different  sides  of  a  house,  were  mitred 
together  at  their  edges ;  and  when  roofed  in  they  formed  a 
pi  rfect  reproduction  of  the  house  itself,  every  stone  and  crevice 
being  represented.  In  one  building  the  slats  of  a  lattice  work 
around  the  piazza  were  plainly  ox'iibited,  in  lines  not  over 
0*006  inch  in  width.  The  model  was  mvle  by  Baron  F.  Von 
Egloffsteln,  of  this  city. — Scientific  Atnerican. 


Klary*s  System  op  Lioutixo.~Wo  continually  receive  enquiries 
regarding  the  pamphlet  which  M.  Klary,  of  Alg^erf*,  offers  to  photo- 
graphera,  describing  his  system  of  liichtin;^.  Two  correspondents 
make  enquiries  this  week.  As  M.  Klary's  aystem  ib  supposed  to 
be  a  secret,  wo  could  not  with  propriety  publish  detiils,  oven  if 
we  had  his  pamphlet  before  us.  We  have  not,  however,  seen 
it,  and  only  know  of  his  plan  from  tho  infonnatioa  sent  by 
various  correspondents.  We  understani  that  M.  Klary's  syntem 
depends  chiefly  on  the  use  of  portable  screens,  and  on  page  126  of 
our  last  volume  we  gave  full  details  of  the  use  of  screens  after  the 
fashion  in  which  we  understand  thev  are  employed  by  M.  Klary. 
As  to  whether  the  pamphlet  is  worth  the  fifty  francs  charged  Ifor 
it  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say ;  nevertheless,  we  believe  it  con- 
taint  many  valuable  hints. 

W.  W.— Ammonia  sulphate  of  iron  in  doubtless  meant. 

Tissue. — By  the  use  of  a  revolving  background  a  peculiar  softness 
and  atmospheric  quality  in  the  background  of  tho  picture  are 
suppo!>ed  to  be  secured.  There  are  various  mode-i  of  securing  the 
revolution.  Sometimes  a  rapid  touch  of  tho  hand  secures  sufficient 
revolution  for  each  sitting. 

J.  M.  O — D. — See  an  answer  above. 

J.  J.  T.  O. — Tho  spots  on  the  negative  are  doubtless  due  to  turbid 
particles  at  tho  bottom  of  the  bath,  stirred  up,  and  brought  into 
contact  with  the  film  whilst  fishing  out  the  plate  which  had  slipped 
off  the  dipper. 

B.  F.  M. — Litherloaf  sugar  or  crystallized  sugar-candy  will  answer ; 
about  thirtv  grains  in  each  ounce  of  the  developer.  It  acts  as  a 
restrainer  botti  mechanically  and  chemically.  Some  years  ago 
we  reported  a  somewhat  extensive  series  of  experiments  with 
various  forms  and  proportions  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
developer.    Treacle  acted  as  a  most  powerful  restrainer. 

M.  D. — The  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  nitrate  bath  materially 
checks  tho  drying  of  the  film  in  long  exposures.  It  is  important 
that  the  glycerine  shoidd  be  pure,  and  that  the  bath  should  not 
contain  free  nitric  acid.  Failing  these  precautions  fog  is  apt  to 
ensue.  No  fixed  proportion  has  been  settled.  We  should  try  a 
small  quantity  at  first,  and  add  more  if  neosssary.  One  ounce  of 
glycerine  to  a  pint  of  silver  solution  would  be  a  good  dose,  we 
should  think.  Wet  blotting-paper  placed  at  the  back  of  tho  plate 
has  been  foi>nd  useful. 

Tboublei). — We  could  have  given  you  a  more  certain  opinion  if 
you  had  sent  an  example  of  the  trouble ;  but  from  your  description 
of  the  faint  fiat  print  it  seems  probable  that  the  paper  has  been  too 
dry  when  pla<^  in  the  frame.  If  scnsitiTe  paper  is  used 
absolutely  bono  dry,  and  the  pads  placed  at  the  back  of  the  paper 
are  in  tho  samo  condition,  printing  is  slow  and  imperfect,  the 
image  being  faint,  grev,  and  flit.  The  paper  must  not  be  so  damp 
that  it  will  stick  to  tiie  negative,  neither  must  it  be  absolutely 
desiccated. 

6.  D.  (Yarmouth).— There  are  no  means  of  restoring  old  insensitive 
collodion  to  its  pristine  sensitiveness.  It  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  bromide,  say  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  one  grain  of 
bromide  of  cadmium.  The  best  mode  of  xuing  such  a  collodion  to 
advantage  is  to  add  a  little  of  it  to  a  new  colourless  collodion, 
which  is  often  apt  to  fog.  A  small  portion  of  tho  older  sample  is 
often  a  great  improvement. 

W.  Davey.— Thanks. 

F.  Naiun.— Now  Zealand.  We  will  institute  enquiry.  The  fault 
ill,  we  fear,  with  the  colonial  postal  authorities.  The  copies  are 
all  duly  posted  here.  We  will  hand  your  instructions  and 
remittance  to  the  publisher,  and  see  that  they  receive  attention. 

James  H.  Cokscauen.— Inquiries  are  made  for  address,  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  communication  made  in  our  columns. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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rilOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Franz    IIanfstaenql,     rnoTOGiiAPHER— Ocu      Convict 

SlTTEIlS, 

Fraiiz    Ilan/slanr/l^    PhoUHjraphcr, — The    particulars    of 
Haafstaagrs  life  furnishes  one  more  corroboration  that 
success   in  photographic   portraiture   depends   upon  the 
photographer  possessiug  art  ability.  Too  often  has  the  value 
of  art  knowledge  been  under-estimated  in  photography, 
and  there  are  those  who  would  have  have  us  believe  that 
things  photographic    cannot    be    artistic.      No    picture 
secured   in   the   camera   can    be,  in   the   eyes  oi  some 
people,  a  work  of  art  at  all ;  but  let  the  photograph  be 
accurately  copied  with  the  brush,  as  was  the  case  with  one 
of  Mr.  11.  P.  Robinson's  pictures  at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
lately,  and  then  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
received  in  any  art  gallery  in  the  world.    Those  practised 
operators,  again,  who  scorn  having  anything  to  do  with  art, 
and  deem  it  quite  sufficient  if  they  supply  the  public  with 
cheap  and  shining  portraits,  may  also  be  assured  that  they 
will  never  get  beyond  a  certain  barrier,  unless  their  pic- 
tures are  executed  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  taste, 
for,  look  where  you  will,  the  portraits  which  have  made 
the  most  way  in  the  world  will  be  found  to  emanate  from 
men  who  are  artists  before  they  are  photoprraphers.  Some 
time  since  we  referred  to  this  fact  m  these  columns,  and 
cited  the  cases  of  half  a  dozen  men  of  European  reputation 
who  showed  that  they  were  all  of  them  capable  artists 
with    pencil    or    brush    as    well    as  with  tne    camera. 
Uanfstaengl,  whose  death  took  place  two  months  ago  at 
Munich  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- three,  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  Uis  name,  especially  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, was  a 
household  word  among  German  photographers,  and  there 
were  not  many  in  this  country  who  had  not  heard  his  name 
and  admired  his  work.     Uanfstaengl  was  known  every- 
where, and  English  visitors  coming  back  from  the  Father- 
land with  portraits  of  themselves  or  friends,  pictures  taken 
in  Dresden,   Berlin,  or  Munich,  served  to  keep  the  name 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  those  who  could  appreciate  good 
work.    The  familiar  name  of  Uanfstaengl  was  met  with 
more  frequently  than  any  other  upon  the  charming  little 
cartes  that  reached  this  country  from  Germany,  and  the 
success  of  the  artist  may  be  guessed  from  the  establish- 
ment in  his  name  of  different  studios  in  several  cities  of 
Germany.     Hanfstaeugl  made  a  way  in  this  world  for  him- 
self, and,  as  the  Art  Chronicle  of  Germany  says,  from  an  igno- 
rant peasant  lout,  worked  himself  into  a  finely-cultured 
cavalier.  He  held  the  position  of  Hofrath,  equivalent  almost 
to  the  rank  of  a  privy  councillor  with  up,  and  had  received 
much  attention  from  the  Prussian  Court,  King  William  the 
Fourth  presenting  him  '^n  one  occasion  with  a  snuff  box  with 
the  Royal  likeness  upon  it  set  in  diamonds.    This  gift  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  some  value  to  the  artist,  for  during 
the  unfortunate  time  of  18i9^  when  Hanfstaengl  resided  at 
Dresden,  the  ringleaders  of  an  emeute  were  traced  to  his 
house,  and  he  among  others  were  led  out  by  the  Prussian 
soldiery  to  be  shot.     At  the  critical  moment  be  bethought 
himself  of  the  Royal  present,  and  handing  it  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  party,  begged  the  latter  to  return  the  gift 
to  his  Royal  master  after  Uanfstaengl's  death — a  proceed- 
ing which  at  once  caused  the  release  of   the  prisoner. 
Hanfstaengl,  it  appears,  was  born  on  the  shores  of  one  of 
those  pretty  lakes  which  constitute  the  southern  portion 
of  Bavaria — so  charming  a  holiday  ground — and  came  to 
Munich  in  1816  an   ignorant  peasant  boy.     Resolved  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  he  attended  the  drawing  and 
art  schools  in  the  town,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
was      fortunate     enough     to     attract    the    attentioQ 
of  Senefelder,  who  was,  as  our  readers  know,  the  diaco- 
verer  or  inventor  of  lithography.     HanfstaengPs  art  know- 
ledge and  skill  aa  a  draughtsman  at  once  made  him  an  apt 


asAiatant,  and  in  \^i  he  jooraiei  to  Paris,  there  to  study 
Lemercier*8  method  of  printing  from  stone.  Returning  to 
Dresden  an  accomplished  artist  and  lithographer,  the  idea 
struck  him  to  reproduce  the  principal  objects  of  art  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery  by  the  aid  of  the  process  ho  under- 
stood so  well,  and  the  King  of  Saxony  having  given  his 
sanction,  Uanfstaengl  set  to  work  to  copy  some  of  the 
principal  cartoons  and  pictures  upon  stone.  That  he  was, 
however,  something  more  than  a  clever  copyist  is  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  drew  in  his  lifetime  thousands 
of  portraits  direct  upon  stone,  many  of  which  rank  among 
the  highest  works  of  this  class.  Few  artists,  indeed,  could 
secure  so  rapidly  and  effectively  the  features  of  a  model, 
for  ho  at  once  seized  the  main  points  of  a  portrait,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  knew  how  to  do  so  in  a  highly  artistic 
way.  Hanfstaengl  was  one  of  those  to  busy  himself  with 
the  electrotype  process,  and  established  in  Munich,  be- 
tween which  town  and  Dresden  he  seems  to  have  spent 
most  of  his  life,  an  electro -typing  atelier,  therewith  further 
to  reproduce  objects  of  art ;  and  it  was  while  so  engaged 
that  the  advantages  of  photography  struck  him.  He  forth- 
with gave  some  attention  to  chemistry,  in  order  the  more 
to  understand  the  manipulations  of  the  process,  and  his 
art-education  at  once  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  pho- 
tographers. As  a  reproducer  of  oil-paintings  by  photo- 
graphy he  won  a  high  repat'ation,  this  branch  of  the  art 
being,  as  every  photographer  knows,  a  peculiarly  difficult 
one,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  portrritiat,  he  was  simply 
facde  princeps.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  repro* 
duction  of  some  works  from  the  old  Pinakothek  in  Munich 
(one  of  the  chief  State  Galleries),  Hanfstaengl  was  pro- 
nounced to  have  succeeded  better  than  other  twenty-two 
competitors  in  the  matter.  It  is  something  to  know  that  his 
labours  were  not  in  vain  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
for  although  we  possess  no  information  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  feel  sure  that,  in  a  business  sense,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  art,  he  was  a  succ  3ssf  ul  man.  It  is  impossible  that  a  pho- 
tographer who  enjoyed  a  European  reputation,  and  wnose 
pictures  were  to  be  frequently  found  in  albums  throughout 
this  country,  could  have  failed  in  securing  for  himself  and 
his  family  a  comforUble  fortune.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
he  leaves  behind  him  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  artistic 
ability,  are  competent  to  maintain  for  the  name  its  present 
honourable  position. 

Our  Convict  Sit(ers,^SomQ  of  our  readers  may  be  struck 
with  the  account  which  we  published  last  week  of  photo- 
graphy as  it  is  practised  by  the  police  at  the  Prefecture 
at  Paris.  It  is  a  commonly  conceived  notion  that  you 
cannot  photograph  a  man  without  his  will,  and  with  pri* 
soners,  it  would  be  generally  supposed,  some  resistance 
would  be  offered.  But  in  the  account  we  published,  and 
which  is  translated  from  a  popular  Paris  journal,  Le  Petit 
Moniteur^  there  is  not  a  word  to  lead  one  to  imagine  that 
the  prisoners  resented  the  process  of  having  their  likenesses 
taken.  In  fact,  no  time  seems  to  be  allowed  for  any  such 
contingency,  %^nd  the  criminals  are  filed  into  the  studio 
one  after  another  in  quick  succesniou.  The  operator  is 
standing  with  a  double  plate  in  his  hand,  and  apparently 
before  the  prisoner  is  well  aware  what  is  going  on  a  front 
view,  and  one  in  profile,  has  been  secured.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  in  this  country  there  is  now 
less  opposition  than  formerly  on  the  part  of  prisoners  to 
be  reproduced  by  the  camera,  for,  if  we  remembar  rightly, 
some  particularly  clever  contrivances  were  resorted  to,  m 
the  early  days,  to  overcome  the  occasional  shyness  and 
backwardness  evinced  by  mo  J  els  to  sit  for  their  portraits 
under  these  circumstances.  Now  we  believe  the  practice 
has  been  hit  upon  to  have  the  picture- taking  done  imme- 
diately before  dinner,  and  the  early  distribution  of  this 
meal  thus  depends  upon  the  resolution  of  the  prisoners  to 

gst  over  their  scruples  to  sit  still  in  the  posing  chair, 
at  we  fear  that  the  British  convict  has  not  yet  learot  to 
treat  the  affair  with  such  equanioiity  as  hia  French  brother 
evidently  does. 
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NOTES  ON  THE   THEORY   AND    PRACTICE  OF 

EMULSION   PRO  JE-iSES. 

BY  IIERBEUT  B.   BERKELEY.* 

I  SHALL  be  glad  if  the  foregoing  remarks  on  some  of 
the  theories  connected  with  emuhions  receive  plenty  of 
criticism  from  the  members  present  this  evenmg.  If  pho- 
tography has  hitherto  advanced  so  rapidly,  may  we  not 
expect  even  greater  things  when  its  mode  of  working  is 
thoroughly  anderstoodV  I  will  now  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  make  a  few  remarks  on  emulsions  from  a 
practical  point  of  view. 

Of  course  an  emulsion  cannot  be  too  rapid,  provided  it 
work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  very  good  quality  of 
collodion  emulsion  may  be  made  by  a  formula  of  Captain 
Abney^s  I  published  a  short  time  since  in  the  British 
Journal.  The  zinc  bromide  gives  a  very  opaque  film,  most 
valuable  for  preventing  blurring?,  and  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  backing  or  dyeing  the  plates.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Captain  Abney  obtains  by  his  method  an  emul- 
sion perhaps  three  times  as  sensitive  as  those  I  have  pre- 
paxed  when  presumably  following  his  instructions.  We 
nave  not  yet  been  able  to  account  for  this  difference  ;  and 
I  hardly  think  the  methylated  spirit  can  be  the  cause,  as  it 
gave  with  gelatine  as  sensitive  a  film  as  the  rectified  alco- 
hol. I  have  prepared  an  emulsion  without  albumen,  and 
another  with  two  grains  of  albumen  to  every  eight  grains 
of  pyroxyline,  yet  I  do  not  find  there  is  much  appreciable 
difference  between  them. 

My  emulsions  are  very  opaque ;  and  if  the  film  be  partly 
dissolved  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
colour  by  transmitted  light  is  otange.  Captain  Abney^s 
films  incline  to  blue ;  they  transmit  the  green  rays,  and 
he  contends  that  his  films  contain  a  finer  silver  bromide 
than  mine  do,  and  that,  consequently,  they  are  more  sen- 
sitive. My  emulsions,  however,  are  more  easily  worked, 
density  being  obtained  with  the  alkaline  and  the  hydro- 
sulphite  of  soda  developers,  the  latter  being  used  as  I  shall 
direct.  Good  results  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  two 
kinds  of  emulsion  together. 

If  the  albumen  should  act  by  causing  a  fine  silver 
bromide,  I  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  thinness  of 
image  which  Captain  Abney's  own  preparation  gives,  for 
fine  silver  bromide  should  give  a  dense  image.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  must  be  some  other  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  than  that  of  the  relative  fineness  of  the 
silver  bromide.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  positively  as  to 
the  characteristics  of  these  two  forms  of  emalsion ;  but 
Captain  Abney,  who  has  tried  my  emulsion,  assures  me  that 
my  results  are  entirely  different  to  those  he  obtains.  When 
making  this  emulsion,  I  sometimes  find  that  the  silver 
bromide  is  formed  in  large  clots,  which  emulsify  shortly 
after  the  addition  of  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  This 
effect  is  usual  when  iodide  is  present  in  the  emusion ;  but 
with  plain  bromide  it  is  new  to  me. 

It  is  at  the  washing  stage  that  one  is  liable  to  fail. 
Widely  different  have  been  the  methods  recommended — 
from  precipitating  the  emulsion  in  water  to  adding  glyce- 
rine and  allowing  to  set  thoroughly.  The  process  which 
has  gained  the  prize  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France 
includes  the  former  method,  though  certainly  the  pyroxy- 
line is  precipitated  be/ore  using  it  in  the  emulsion.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  pyroxyline  has  much  to  do 
with  the  result,  some  samples  bearing  a  treatment  which 
would  ruin  others.  Before  the  days  of  washed  emulsion, 
1  made  several  experiments  with  precipitated  emulsion, 
but  the  method  did  not  answer  well  enough  for  practical 
use.  Even  now,  when  adding  glycerine,  and  allowing  to 
set  quite  firmly — I  may  almost  say  '*  hard  '*— I  have  pre- 
pared emulsions  which  gave  films  liable  to  split  in  all  direc- 
tions when  dry.  The  loss  during  washing  may  be  about 
three  per  cent.  It  is  best  to  add  some  gum-am moniaoum 
solution  to  such  emulsions,  and  to  keep  them  for  a  week 
or  two,  when  they  will  probably  work  more  satisfactorily. 
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Though  I  have  experimented  a  great  deal  with  gelatine 
emulsions,  I  must  own  that  I  do  not  like  them  so  well  as 
collodion.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  so  manageable  ia 
any  respect  as  collodion  emulsion,  and  there  is  much  un- 
certainty connected  with  their  keeping,  and  with  drying 
the  plates.  Gelatine  has  the  advantage  over  collodion  in 
that  the  ether  fumes  are  absent,  and  the  rapidity  ia 
generally  greater  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  collodion  ia 
more  reliable. 

I  have  experimented  considerably  with  alcoholic  gela- 
tine emulsions,  but  without  much  success,  finding  that  the 
bromide  is  precipitated  when  over  (say)  fifty  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  is  added  to  the  watery  emulsion,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  an  even  film.  The  bromide  appears  to  remain 
suspended  best  in  those  solvents  in  which  it  has  been 
formed. 

I  also  found  that  if  excess  of  silver  be  used  it  is  necessary 
to  add  it  after  the  addition  of  the  alcohol  to  the  washed 
emulsion,  otherwise  it  is  not  possiblf^  to  use  so  mich  alcohol 
without  causing  precipitation  of  the  bromide.  Again,  the 
addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  alcoholised  gelatine  emulsion 
causes  a  precipitation  of  the  bromide,  and  sometimes  of  the 
gelatine  as  well ;  the  former  re-emulsifies  on  converting 
the  nitrate  with  a  soluble  bromide.  I  may  say  that  these 
results  are  nearly  instantaneous. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  what  I  have  seen  of  the  new 
developer— hyarosulphite  of  soda.  With  the  sample  of 
bisulphite  I  have  lused,  I  fiud  the  following  method 
successful  with  the  plates  I  prepare  by  Captain  Abney's 
formula : — 

Make  a  stock  solution  of — 

Bisulphite  of  soda        1  ounce 

Sulphite  of  soda  80  grains 

Water     4  ounces. 

Pour  some  of  this  solution  into  a  bottle  of  grannlated 
zinc ;  in  about  half  an  hour  decant  into  another  bottle, 
rinsing  out  the  zinc  several  times  with  water,  which,  of 
course,  throw  away,  To  moisten  the  plate,  I  use  a 
saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  alcohol  sp. 
gr.  -823,  with  ten  grains  of  tannic  added  per  ounce ;  the 
plate  is  then  rinsed,  and  sufficient  of  the  hydrosulphite 
solution,  with  four  grains  per  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid 
added,  is  flowed  over  the  plate.  I'he  development  is  slow, 
no  image  appearing  for  two  or  three  minutes,  so  that  a 
developing  dish  is  useful.  I  find  the  sulphite  of  soda  a 
great  advantage ;  if  left  oat,  only  the  high  lights  take  on 
sufficient  density. 

This  developer  gives  a  good  range  of  half  tone,  and  does 
not  clog  up  tne  secondary  lights,  as  is  so  commonly  the 
case  with  the  alkaline  developer,  if  printing  density  is 
sought  by  its  use. 

I  may  say  that  the  developer  may  be  used  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  in  which  case  the  density  is  obtained  without 
the  sulphite  of  sola,  but  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
image  is  easily  destroyed. 

The  developer  appears  to  act  in  the  ratio,  or  nearly  so, 
of  the  actinic  effect,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  cloud  negatives. 

I  will  now  conclude  this  somewhat  lengthy  paper  with 
the  hope  that  I  have  not  quite  exhausted  the  patience  of 
my -hearers.  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
this  subject,  and  I  now  leave  you  to  pick  as  many  holes  as 
you  possibly  can  in  the  theoretical  matter  in  the  first 
portion  of  this  paper. 


PHOTO-STEREOTYPING  (PHOTO-ENGRAVING). 
A  Substitute  fob  Wood  Ebobaviiio. 

BT   DB.   ADOLPH  OXT.* 

Fob  some  time  past  an  invention  has  elicited  great  interest 
among  photographers,  aitists,  and  pablishers,  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  prodnoe  a  relief  plate  in  metal  of  prints  and 

*  ▲  paper  read  April  lOtb,  1877,  before  tko  Polytechnio  AseodAtion  of  New 

York. 
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^graviDgs  in  as  maDj  hours  as  it  would  occupy  the  most 
skilful  wood  engraver  days  and  weeks.  Like  raanj  other 
wonderful  discoveries  of  modern  times,  this  new  invention 
is  an  ofifdprinf<  of  the  *'  black  art/*  photography,  and  if  it 
will  not  completely  replace  the  art  of  Albrecht  Durer,  it 
certainly  will  prove  an  inestimable  boon  wherever  quick 
and  accurate  reproductions  of  illustrations  of  any  kind  are 
wanted.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the  wood  engraver, 
which  is  in  so  far  of  advantage,  as  he  often  fails  to  give  a 
facsimile  of  a  drawing,  while  the  new  process,  in  bsing  de- 
pendent only  on  chemical  and  physical  laws,  is  bound  to 
ffire  a  perfect  copy  of  any  picture  or  sketch  that  may  be 
desired  ;  and,  although  manual  labour  is  not  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mitimum,  being  confined  to 
the  mere  operation  of  '^  finishing,"  vis.,  to  the  deepening  of 
wider  spaces  and  the  touch iog  up  of  any  portions  which 
may  not  have  come  out  sufiiciently  perfect.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  tool  of  the  engraver  has  beoome  a  mere  auxiliary 
instrument,  while  on  the  other  hand  an  infinitely  greatei 
amount  of  work  can  be  executed  in  the  same  time. 

The  first  impulse  to  thia  important  invention  was  (riven 
by  a  seemingly  insigDifioant  obaervatioo  made  in  1839  by 
the  Englishman,  Mungo  Ponton.  This  investigator  dis- 
covered that  paper  which  had  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
a  chromic  salt  and  dried  was  rendered  sensitive  to  light, 
viz.,  that  light  coloured  it.  If  an  object  is  placed  on 
paper  thus  prepared,  the  parts  exposed  to  light  soon  assume 
an  orange  tint,  while  the  covered  parts  retain  the  original 
colour.  On  waiihiug  with  water  a  white  image  on  orange 
ground  is  obtained ;  that  is,  the  parts  exposed  to  li^ht 
remain  insoluble,  while  the  others  are  being  removed.  Mr. 
Becquerel,  the  celebrated  French  physicist,  shortly  after- 
wards investigated  the  action  of  chromic  salts  on  orgauio 
substances  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  colouration  and  iusolubility  were  due  to 
the  reaction  which  took  place  bet«reen  the  chromic  salt  and 
tUe  gelatioe  (sizing  matter)  in  the  paper,  as  in  using  unsized 
paper  no  effect  could  be  produced. 

Fox  Talbot,  in  1852.  based  on  this  discovery  a  method  of 
photo-engraving,  or  a  heliographic  process.  On  a  steel 
plate  he  spread  in  the  dark  a  mixture  of  chromic  salt  and 
gelatine,  allowed  it  to  dry,  and  exposed  it  under  a  positive 
clicb4  to  the  sun*s  rays.  Now  as  to  the  question  what  took 
place,  we  may  state  that  below  all  those  parts  through 
which  the  light  could  paM  freely  the  gelatine  was  renderet) 
insoluble,  while  uuder  the  opaque  lines  it  remained  soluble. 
Such  a  p.ate,  on  beiog  immersed  in  water  rendered  a  true 
facsimile  of  the  drawing  iu  the  layer  of  gelatine,  the  metal 
beiog  laid  bare  and  forming  the  ground.  It  is  evident 
that,  by  pouring  an  acid  liquid  on  the  plate,  the  parts  laid 
bare  would  be  bitten  iu,  thus  giviug  an  exact  copy  of  the 
photograph,  from  which  pribti  may  be  struck  off  as  if  the 
drawing  bad  been  engraved  by  the  artist  himself. 

Mr.  Pretsch,  an  Austriao,  did  not  rest  content  at  this 
point.  His  idea  was  to  produce  a  relief  plate,  not  a  steel 
engraving,  but  a  pubstitute  for  woodcuts,  to  be  set  up  with 
type  in  the  printing  press.  He  could  not  have  failed  to 
nonce  that  a  sensitized  gelatine  film,  on  being  treated  with 
water,  swells  slightly  iu  the  parts  on  which  the  light  has 
not  acted,  while  it  remained  unaltered  in  this  respect  in  the 
parts  affected  by  the  light.  This  is  simply  owing  to  the 
fact  that  gelatine  will  retain  its  property  to  absorb  water 
where  the  light  could  not  act.  while  it  will  be  deprived  of 
it  wherever  it  has  become  insoluble.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
subrttauce  of  which  the  reliefs  and  depressions  correspond 
to  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  photograph.  From  this 
Fretsch  took  an  electrotype  in  copper,  which  represented 
the  image  in  intaglio  when  a  positive  cliche  had  been  em- 
ploved,  and  in  relief  if  the  sensitized  film  had  been  exposed 
with  a  negative.  However  simple  this  process  appears  in 
theory,  the  difficulty  is  in  practice.  The  gelatine  film  is 
likely  to  swell  still  more  in  the  electro-metallic  bath  (a 
copper  solution),  losing  its  form,  Ac. ;  in  fact,  in  spite  of 
ail  the  inffenioas  derioes,  the  piooeas  (ailed  to  produce 
commeroial  lesalts. 


It  m%y  be  that  the  gi%at  number  of  artists  who  are  at  the 
disposition  of  publishers  and  illustrated  journals  in  the  Old 
World,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  which  this  innovation  met, 
have  also  been  among  the  causes  that  prevented  the  Aus- 
triao inventor  improving  on  his  method.  But,  supposing 
even  the  practical  difficulties  could  then  have  been  removed, 
it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  an  invention  of  that  kind  would 
have  found  the  necessary  encouragement  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  To  a  keen  observer  it  would  seem  that  the 
United  States  offered  a  more  proper  field,  for  that  is  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  periodicals,  illustrated  literature,  and 
reprinting.  The  commercial  world  also  takes  advantage  of 
illustrated  catalogues  and  price  lists  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
and  we  tee  the  large  firms  actually  overbid  themselves  with 
publications  of  this  kind.  No  doubt  such  were  the  consi- 
derations that  presented  themselves  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
^*  Photo>£ngraving  Company  '*  (Mr.  John  C.  Moss),  and 
the  *'  Phcto-Plate  Engraving  Companv  *'  (Mr.  J.  Oesterrei- 
cher),  the  latter  of  whom  is  a  pupil  and  countryman  of 
Pretsch.  and  led  them  to  improve  the  said  invention,  and  to 
try  with  it  their  fortunes  here.  They  have  both  solved  the 
problem,  and  it  is  not  exaguerated  if  we  say  that  they  have 
thus  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  most  important 
invention  of  ancient  times,  the  art  of  Guttenberg,  with  one 
of  the  most  interesting  inventions  of  modern  times, 
photography.  {lohecontinueil,) 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Carbox    Print    Improvbxcnts— Machihb     for    CLKurixQ 

PlATKS — SUB*TITOT»    FOB    SCNUGHT — ElECTBIO    LiOHT — 

ISiMPLR    Method    or    Ehlabgbment — Hksdlt    or     thb 
Transit  or  Yen  us  OB<«rRVATioMH — A  New  iMVEiiTioir. 

BT   DR.   VOGBL. 

The  carbon  process  still  claims  the  most  livelv  attention  of 
photographers.  But  the  number  of  those  making  in  reality 
carbon  prints  for  the  public  is,  indeed,  a  very  limited  one, 
for  the  ditficultiesof  the  process  do  not  encourage  a  person 
to  join  this  small  number,  and  there  is  a  want  of  opera- 
tors who  understand  the  process.  There  is,  however, 
much  in  favour  of  the  carbon  process.  It  produces  fine 
glass  pictures  in  a  more  simple  manner  than  cullodio- 
chloride  of  silver  ;  it  permits  the  r(>production  of  nej^atives  ; 
it  delivers  durable  pictures,  and  this  point  is  of  incpor- 
tance  for  some  purposes,  altlkough  with  some  pictures 
we  should  not  like  a  too  long  extent  of  durability.  Every 
photographer,  even  if  he  has  not  the  intention  of  giving  up 
the  silver  print,  is  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  carbon 
print,  a  circumstance  rendered  more  ditliciilt  by  certain 
patents.  It  is  certain  that  some  remaining  ditficulties  will 
be  overcome  as  soon  as  more  photographers  make 
use  of  the  process.  One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  pro- 
cess, which  more  especially  troubled  American  photogra- 
phers, was  the  difficulty  of  sensitizing  and  drying  the  paper 
in  warm  summer  weather,  for  often  the  gelatine,  loosened 
in  the  chrome-bath  or  the  carbon  coating,  runs  down  while 
drying,  and  very  often  the  time  of  drying  was  such  a  long 
one  that  the  coating  was  decomposed  and  spoiled.  These 
adverse  circumstances  can  now  be  prevented  by  applying 
alcohol.  Boivin  proposed  at  first  to  add  alcohol  to  the 
chrome-bath.  I  have  tried  it,  and  succeeded  very  well.  I 
took 

vTaver...  ...  ...  ...  ...tfo  c.c. 

Alcohol         ...         ...         ...         ...  25  c.c. 

Bichromate  of  potassium 3  grammes 

This  bath  loosens  the  gelatine  much  less  than  the  pure 
water  bath,  and  thereby  a  great  difficulty  is  considerably 
reduced.  Besides,  the  glycerine  contained  in  the  paper  is 
less  dissolved,  and  the  paper  remains  more  pliant.  Boivin 
asserts  that  paper  sensitized  in  an  alcohol  bath  dries 
quicker;  and,  indeed,  it  requires  only  three-quarters  of 
the  time  that  paper  prepared  in  a  water  chrome- bath  doea. 
^^9  can  shorten  the  time  of  drying;  b^  Y^!Ca£fik%^dQis^  ^^^^^ 
after  aensitiziiii^  in  itos&i|^  ijiwoi!^  \»t  liX^'o^^^  Ts^sssn^ft^^ 
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Then  it  will  be  dry  in  one  hoar.  Th2b  method  permits  work- 
ing as  quiclc  with  carbon  tissue  as  with  albumen  paper. 
I  sensitize  in  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  have  finished  some  pictures. 
Although  the  drying  of  the  carbon  tissue  takes  a  little 
longer  time,  the  time  of  copying  is  only  one-third  that  of 
the  silver-printing  process;  and  even  carbon  prints  with 
double  transfer  can  be  ready  just  as  soon  as  silver  prints, 
which,  on  account  of  a  most  careful  washing,  have  to  re- 
main in  the  water  over  night. 

1  must  mention  a  new  step  forward  in  the  process  of 
cleaning  plates.  The  photographical  chemist,  Griine.  at 
Berlin,  is  cleaning  his  plates  by  a  machine,  which  consists 
of  a  wheel,  on  which  is  fastened  a  kiud  of  brush  all  round, 
and  beneath  it  the  plates  are  moved  along  by  a  pusher. 
The  wheel  is  turned  oy  hand,  and  the  plates,  before  putting 
in,  are  daubed  with  a  dough  of  infusory  dust  and  water. 
This  iofusory  earth  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Luneburgh 
Woods,  and  formi  a  porous  and  very  fine  and  soft  silicious 
earth,  which  readily  absorbs  liqnid  stuffs.  In  this  manner 
we  succeed,  indeed,  in  cleaning  plates  which  otherwise 
cannot  be  cleaned. 

The  spring  has  brought  us  so  far  only  storm  and  cloudy 
weather  instead  of  sunshine.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  surplus 
of  sunshine  in  America  cannot  be  filled  in  barrels  and  sent 
to  us ;  we  would  pay  a  good  price  for  it.  We  are  hunting 
yet  for  some  substitute  for  sunlight ;  inflammable  gas, 
magnesium  light,  electric  light,  &c.,  are  applied  for  pre- 
paring enlargements.  Recently  the  greatest  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  electric  light,  since  Dr.  Siemens,  the 
renowned  **  electrician,*'  has  invented  a  new  magneto- 
electric  machine,  which,  kept  in  motion  by  an  engine  of 
four-horse  power,  produces  an  excellent  light.  Such  a 
machine  is  in  use  already  in  the  atelier  of  Mr.  Winter, 
at  Prague.  I  had  occasion  to  test  this  light  photometri- 
cally, and  have  found  that  it  can  completely  copy,  without 
refiector,  a  carbon  print  in  seven  minutes,  at  a  distance  of 
nine  inches,  which  shows  that  its  effect  is  the  same  as  the 
burning  of  one-third  gramme  of  mas2:nesium  wire.  The 
price  of  such  a  machine  is  about  ^I.OOO,  and.  therefore,  the 
photographers,  in  order  to  save  this  expense,  are  searching 
for  a  cheaper  method  of  manufacturing  enlargements 
without  sunlight.  Mr.  Licbmann,  o'  this  city,  a  young  and 
skilful  photographer,  operates  most  successfully  in  manu- 
facturing enlargements  by  means  of  collodion  without  a 
camera.  He  has  a  small  room  right  under  the  roof  of  the 
house.  Through  the  ceiling  of  the  same  he  made  an  open- 
ing, in  which  he  placed  horizontally  the  negative  to  be  en- 
larged. Vertically  beneath  it  he  has  fixed  a  portrait  ob- 
jective, which  throws  an  enlarged  picture  of  the  negative 
on  a  table  standing  under  the  objective.  On  the  table  he 
puts  the  collodionized  and  sensitized  plate.  Camera, 
cassette,  &c.,  are  not  necessary,  for  the  diffuacd  light  of 
the  sky  is  sufficient  for  enlargements.  The  plate  can  be 
sensitized  and  developed  in  the  same  room,  and  the  whole 
concern  is  a  very  convenient  one.  By  this  process  he  re- 
ceives, of  course,  at  first  a  positive ;  but  Mr.  Liebmann 
prepares  from  this  a  negative  with  little  trouble ;  that  is,  ho 
copies  from  it  a  carbon  tissue  in  a  printing-frame,  which 
he  transfers  on  glass.  In  this  manner  he  receives  a  nega- 
tive which  is  to  be  put  two  minutes  in  a  solution  of  one 
part  permanganate  of  potash  in  five  hundred  parts  of  water. 
By  this  it  is  strengthened,  and  delivers  excellent  copies  on 
albumen  paper,  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
pictures  directly  taken. 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus,  and  we  have  heard  but  little  about  the 
result,  and  what  we  hear  is  not  good  news.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  French  Venus  plates  has  shown  no  sufiicient 
results,  though  the  preparations  had  been  most  carefully 
made.  About  the  results  of  the  English,  American,  Ger- 
man,  and  Russian  expeditiona  we  hear  nothing  yet,  but  it 
would  be  gratifying  if  they  could  make  favourable  reports. 

The  G^rmui  Beiobatag  is  deHberttuig  now  about  a ) 


patent  law  which  will  be  similar  to  the  American.  When 
that  is  published  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  photographic 
patents.  A  new  invention  is  already  advertised  in  the 
papers,  which  makes  a  great  sensation ;  it  is  called  **  Poj- 
kylo  photography."  What  that  means  I  do  not  know : 
certainly  the  name  is  soncthing  new,  and,  of  course, 
qualified  to  impose  upon  the  public  who  understand 
nothing  about  the  affair.  The  pictures  are  nothing  else 
but  photographs  made  transparent  in  some  way,  and  then 
coloured  on  the  back.  The  latter  is  done  very  skiltully, 
which  produces  the  effect  of  the  pictures,  not  the  process 
itself,  which  in  similar  manner  was  executed  already  by 
Braun  at  Dornach,  Wunder  at  Hanover,  and  others.  My 
friend  Priirnm,  the  Vice- President  of  oar  Socit'ty,  went 
over  to  Dresden,  and  has  seen  the  pictiirei.  Ho  had  also 
the  honour  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inventor,  the 
poykylo-photographcr,  Mr.  Schuhmachcr,  and  found  out 
the  sum  which  lie  is  asking  for  his  American  patent, 
namely,  $80,000. — PhihdeiphUi  Photographer, 


SHOWING  PROOFS  A  NEW  WAY. 

BY  FRANK  L.   STUBER. 

Some  discussion  has  recently  been  printed  in  our  spirited 
contemporary,  the  St.  Lows  Practical  Photographer,  on 
showing  proofs,  and  Mr.  Stuber  sends  the  following: — 

"Having  read  your  very  interesting  article  in  the  Si, 
Loiiig  Practical  Photographer,  on  the  abuse  of  the  showing 
proof  system,  I  thought  I  would  give  your  readers  a  little 
novelty  in  that  way  which  I  am  practising  in  my  gallery  at 
the  present  time.    I  find  the  system  takes,  and  ^ives 
general  satisfaction.    After  studying  the  matter  over  some 
time,  and  experimenting,  I  hit  upon  the  following  plan,  by 
which  we  can  get  rid  of  so  many  sittings.    I  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well,  at  least  it  works  splendidly  in  my  gal- 
lery.    I  make  my  negatives  same  as  usual,  four  and  a 
quarter  by  six  and  a  half  plates  (for  card  photographs) 
that  size.     I  am  only  working  at  present  in  this  way  :  — 
When  the  negative  is  developed  and  fixed,  set  it  on  a  piece 
of  blotting  paper  for  a  few  moments  to  drain,  at  the  same 
time  have  a  sensitised  quarter  plate  in  a  small  dish  or  bath- 
holder  ;  now  lay  the  negative  on  a  table,  put  two  strips  of 
thin  cardboard  on  each  side,  and  lay  the  sensitized  plate 
on  the  top,  film  facing :  next,  1  have  a  small  window  in 
my  dark  room,  in  which  place  a  coon,  which  projects  out- 
side.   At  the  outer  end  have  a  small  hole  or  diaphragm, 
about  one-fourth  or  one-half  inch  opening,  covered  with 
mineral,  tissue-paper,  or  ground  glass.    On  the  inside  I 
have  fastened  a  plate- holder,  into  which  place  the  two 
plates,  which  are  held  there  with  a  spring.    I  now  pull 
the  slide  and  expose  through  the  negative  for  a  short  time, 
then  develop  and  wash.     1  now  have  a  transparency  which 
is  far  superior  to  a  paper  proof,  as  a  general  thing.     Do 
not  fix  the  transparency,  as  it  shows   to  better  advan- 
tage, and  the  work  is  done  quicker.     Now  take  it  out  and 
lay  it  on  a  retouching  frame,  and  cover  it  with  an  oval,  or 
any  shape  matt,  then  invite  the  sitter  to  examine  it.     1 
now  have   the  advantage  of  listening  to   the  criticism, 
and  can  correct  wherever  I  see  that  I  can  improve  the 
negative  by  retouching  or  printing.    The  great  advantage 
is,  that  the  operator  will  be  more  careful  in  making  his 
sittings,  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  make  a  re-sitting. 
When  the  transparency  is  satisfactory,  the  negative  can 
be  varnished,  and  immediately  handed  to  the  retoucher, 
thereby  saving  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  the  work  will  be 
ficished  so  much  sooner.     At  first  sight  you  might  think 
tnat  the  sensitizing  will  cost  more  than  to  make  a  paper 
proof ;  but  I  say  not.    Now,  if  you  make  a  paper  proof, 
your  negative  has  to  be  varnished,   the  proof  printed, 
turned,  ^c.    The  customer  takes  the  proof  home,  and  it  is 
compared  with  a  finished  photograph,  criticised  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  anything  about  the  work,  or  how 
it  will  look  when  finiahea.    They  will  say,  *'You  had 
better  tiy  again,  and  then  we  will  take  our  choice.**    And 
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nine  times  out  of  tea  they  will  Uke  from  the  flrat  proof. 
If  the  Bitter  is  to  be  retaken,  the  operator  will  rerj  often 
have  to  work  accordinff  to  the  caBtomere'  ideas,  tberebjr 
makiuf;  many  failures,  for  erery  operator  should  uoder- 
Btani]  best  how  to  produce  his  work  satisfactorily. 

'*  Further  experimenta  show  thftt  the  poaitire  will  be 
much  clearer  if  the  Degatire  is  not  drained,  bnt  eiposod 
immediatelj  after  it  ia  washed." 

The  editor  of  the  Praelical  P.'iotagruptier  says :  — 

While  on  the  proof  busiaesB,  wo  will  give  you  more 
proof  that  the  whole  system  is  a  nuisance.  ^Ve  would  call 
atteetioD  to  an  extract  from  a  letter  wo  hare  lately  re* 
ceired  from  J,  W.  Bankes,  of  Little  Bock,  Ark.  Mr,  B. 
ranks  high  In  our  profesaioo,  being  a  number  one  artist ; 
has  a  fine  gallery,  and  the  best  class  of  customers : — 

Dear  Fitx, — I  was  glad  to  notice  in  your  January  number  i 
an  article  condemning  the  showing  of  proofs.  It  is  high  I 
time  pliotographera  were  taking  some  decided  stand  against  i 
BO  degrailing  a  practice.  1  nerer  do  it  io  my  business,  and  | 
when  asked  to  do  so,  always  peremptorily  refuse.  I  take  , 
all  possible  pains  with  the  sittings,  but  wben  I  hare  done 
the  best  I  can,  and  think  the  work  good  enough  to  tend 
out,  1  expect  to  be  paid  for  my  labour.  My  patrons 
generally  nnderstand  this,  and  hence  I  hare  rery  little 
trouble  on  that  score. 

Uccaaionally,  some  anreasODable  and  hard-to-please 
individual  will  attempt  the  "bulldozing"  process,  by  re- 
fusing to  ait  unless  he  can  see  proofs ;  lu  such  cases  I  let 
him  go,  and  consider  myself  well  rid  of  a  troublesome 
customer. 

A  lady  (?)  applied  to  me  far  a  Bitting  a  few  days  &%o, 
and  stated  that  she  had  sat  len  timus  at  some  other  gallery, 
and  they  had  made  her  proofs,  bat  she  would  not  t&ke  auy 
of  them,  I  replied. — "  Ma^am,  the  beat  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  go  back  to  the  other  gallery,  aud  give  them  an  order ; 
they  are  surely  entitled  to  some  remuueratioD." 

Auother  la'ly  entered  my  studio  with  a  child.  "  Do  you 
make  proofs?"  "No,  madam,"  was  my  reply.  Her  re- 
sponse was  the  usual  oue :  '-'I'liey  make  them  at  other 
galleries."  The  January  number  of  your  journal  above 
referred  to  was  lying  near,  so  I  turned  to  the  article  on 
proofii,  and  said :  >'  Please  read  that,  madim."  She  B«emed 
to  reitd  it  carefully  through,  and  then  said:  "  I  beliere  be 
ia  right."    She  was  muuh  pleased  with  her  child's  pictures. 

I  think  photographers  who  desire  to  introduce  such  re- 
forms would  6nd  it  to  their  advantage  to  Bbow  such 
articles  to  their  patrons  now  and  then.  It  seems  to  con- 
vince them  that  you  ore  not  alone  in  the  position  you  havo 
taken.  And  whenever  thej  begm  to  suspect  that  there  is 
a  general  movement  iu  that  direction,  the  battle  is  more 
than  half  won. 

If  photographers  would  enjoy  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  the;  must  begin  by  respecting 
themselves. — Yours  very  truly,  J.  W.  B&hkes, 


A   fol-     ; 

This  developer,  recommended  by  Mr.  11.  J.  Newton,  , 
Preaideot  of  the  New  Vorb  Photographic  Association, 
has  given  mo  better  results  than  any  other  I  have  i 
ever  employed  in  the  treatment  of  emulsion  wet  or  dry 
plates.  I  have  fouud  it  especially  valuable  for  what  is 
known  as  an  extra-sensitive  dry  plate,  because  it  supplies 
the  much-needed  intensity.  All  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  thi!  working  of  emulsion  wet  or  dry  plates  are  aware 
that  just  in  proportion  to  their  sensitiveness  they  develop 
weak,  almost  ioTisiblo,  and  quite  ansBtiafactory  ;  that  to  j 


secure  a  good  printinf;  density  dry  pl&tei  most  be  so  made 
up  as  to  require  an  exposure  four  or  live  times  longer  than 
wet  bath  plates.  But  this  sal-soda  devebper  gives  the 
requisite  intensity  to  the  most  rapid  dry  plates. 

A  year  and  a  half  since  I  imported  twelve  dozen  of  the 
Liverpool  extra -sensitive  dry  plates.  They  greatly  dis- 
appointed me.  They  were  very  rapid,  but  the  image, 
developed  according  to  the  directions  sent  out  by  Uie 
Liverpool  Company,  was  painfully  weak  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. After  repeated  trials  1  laid  the  plates  aside  as 
about  worthless,  thmking  they  had  perhaps  been  damaged 
by  dampness  iu  their  transit  across  the  Atlantic.  After 
tho  lapse  of  a  year  I  again  tried  them,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  uncommon  heat  and  dampness  of  last  summer,  I 
found  them  ss  sensitive,  or  perhaps  more  sensitive  than  at 
Krst,  but  still  as  weak  aa  ever  under  the  ordinary  alkaline 
pyro  developer.  I  then  tried  upon  them  Newton *s  sal  soda 
developer,  and,  to  my  great  surprise  as  well  as  delight,  the 
image  came  out  clear,  strong,  and  round.  And  this  de- 
veloper I  continue  to  use,  not  only  od  the  Liverpool,  bnt 
other  emulsion  wet  aud  dry  plates.  Tbs  following  is  the 
formula: — 

No.  1.— Water 16  oances 

Sal-soda        3    „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium       ...    40  grains. 
No.  2.— Aoneoussolutionofpyro(say)    30  grains 

Water i  oQuee. 

For  nse,  take  in  a  wide-mouthed  vial  sufficient  of  No,  I  for 
the  plate,  mix  with  it  (when  the  plate  is  ready)  of  No.  2 
(say  twenty  drops  for  quarter  plate).  Row  on  and  off  till 
tho  plate  is  fully  developed. 

The  ener;;y  of  the  developer  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
adding,  before  the  pyro  is  dropped  in,  three  to  twelve 
drops  (according  to  size  of  tho  plate)  ot  the  following 
ammonia  solution  : — 

Water      i  ounce 

Ammonia  concentrated *    „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium 20  grains. 

The  advantages  of  this  developer  are  :— 
I      1.  It  confers,  as  already  stated,  the  requisite  inteudtr 
upon  rapid  dry  plat«s. 

2.  While  possessing  all  those  good  qualities  which  espe- 
'  cially  belong  to  alkulino  development,  it  seems  also  to 
possess  the  additiouul  advantages  of  the  iron  developer; 
for  instance,  the  coatinunus  struugthening  of  image  which 
'  distinguishes  iron  From  alkaline  pyro  development. 
I  3.  It  adaiits  of  a  shortened  exposure,  and  is  readily 
adapted  to  a  longer. 

I  4.  It  is  economical,  aa  well  as  requiring  little  labour  iu 
its  preparation, 

I  This  developer  I  regard  as  a  real  boon,  and  worthy  of 
I  its  originator,  who,  though  not  a  professioiiHl  photo- 
grapher, is  a  gentleman  whose  scicttti&c  research  and 
freedom  from  those  biuiness  cirea  which  wealth  confers 
'  havo  given  him  such  opportunities  of  large  and  varied  ex- 
periments in  photography  that  any  new  results  published 
by  him  arc  iustly  regarded  as  valuable. 


Too  White. — Thn  story  oE  the  negro  girl's  exultation  at 
bein^  assured  by  Story,  the  sculptor  (in  Italy),  lh.it  iu  the 
marble  bust  he  was  to  take  of  bar  she  wuuld  rarity  look  tpMlf, 
rentiodi  ma  of  a  esse  with  a  quite  different  result.  A  Quely 
dressed  coloured  wnmao  once  came  ipto  my  sludio  to  sit  for 
her  photograph.  She  was  ilnrk,  and  her  feataros  of  the  true 
type,  but  her  whole  appearance  rather  iotoreating  withal ;  so 
I  took  pains  to  praduce  a  negative  which  would  yield  a  face  as 
light  as  posiible,  and  tba  resulting  phot<igraph  was  almoat  as 
good  as  that  of  a  white  person.  I  anlioipaied  no  little 
delight  when  she  would  see  the  proof;  but  think  of  my 
surpriiS  when  she  stared  "a  long  stare"  at  it,  and  then 
exclaimed:  "Ob,  I  don't  like  that!  I  ain't  as  pels  as  that!" 
Persuuion  was   oat  of  plao*  there  i  ih*  wouldn't  have  It.— 
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FROTBCllOH   OF  GLASS   STUDIOS  FROM  THE 

WEATHER. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society 
an  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
protecting  glass  studios  from  the  ravages  of  storm  and 
-wind.  In  this  country,  fortunately,  we  are  not  fre> 
quently  troubled  with  the  storms  or  tornadoes  that  are 
at  times  felt  upon  the  Continent.  At  the  same  time 
our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  many 
suggestions  which  our  Austrian  brethren  have  made 
with  a  view  of  relieving  photographers  from  the  loss 
which  they  occasionally  su£Fer  from  the  causes  above 
mentioned. 

M.  O.  Kramer,  a  well-known  Vienna  dealer,  suggested 
the  formation  of  an  insurance  company  against  the 
ravac^es  done  by  hail,  which,  it  seems,  is  what  our  friends 
hold  most  in  dread.  There  was,  according  to  M.  Kramer, 
a  plate  glass  insurance  company,  but  the  premiums 
charged  were  something  like  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
would,  therefore,  form  a  considerable  charge  upon  the 
income  of  a  photographer.  In  M.  Kramer^s  opiuion  the 
employment  of  hardened  glass  would  meet  the  case, 
which,  he  said,  could  now  be  obtained  at  a  price  not 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  that  charged  for 
ordinary  glass.  M.  Fritz  Luckhardt  remarked  upon  the 
employment  of  wire  screens  by  some  photographers,  a 
proceeding  which  robbed  them  of  a  good  deal  of  light. 
So  far  as  hard  glass  was  concerned,  he  considered  it  more 
suited  for  printing  frames  than  any  other  purpose,  and 
stated  that  the  firm  of  Lotze,  in  Filsen,  which  occupied 
itself  with  the  preparation  of  such  material,  declined  to 
undertake  an  order  unless  it  amounted  to  fifty  plates,  the 
glad's  being  sold  for  fifty  kreuzers  (about  ten  pence)  for  a 
sheet  measuring  twenty-one  by  twenty-seven  centimetres. 
Baron  Schwaz-Seuborn  remarked  that  in  France,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Paris,  where  hail  storms  were  very  prolific, 
straw  coverings  were  in  use  for  the  glass  roofs ;  he  be- 
lieved also  that  the  employment  of  hardened  glass  would 
diminish  the  risk  of.  damage,  for  M.  De  la  Dastie,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  process,  was  an  amateur  gardener,  and  had 
been  led  to  make  his  experiments  with  glass  by  the 
losses  he  had  experienced  from  the  weather.  The  glass 
was  now  rendeied  bard,  not  by  immersing  it,  when  in  a 
state  of  fusion  almost,  in  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and  wax, 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  but  by  transferring  to  a  bath 
containing  certain  salts  in  solution.  A  factory  of  hardened 
glass  had  been  established  between  Vienna  and  Dornbach 
under  the  •uperintendence  of  M.  Cbapelle.     M.  Jaff^  waa 


of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  hail  eo  much  as  pressure 
from  snow  which  wrought  such  destruction  in  winter  time, 
and  suggested  a  stouter  framework  for  studios ;  but  the 
objection  was  made  to  this  that  the  light  would  be  thereby 
diminished.  In  the  end  the  President  was  ioclihed  to 
favour  the  use  of  hardened  glass,  and  called  attention  to 
the  manner  of  producing  it  by  Siemens,  of  Dresden,  who 
pressed  the  glass  plates  between  heated  cakes  of  clay. 


TWO  NEW   LENSES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
two  lenses  were  brought  forward,  the  one  termed  the  Eury 
scope  being  the  production  of    MM.    Voigtlander  and 
Sons,  of  Vienna,  and  the  other  the  work  of  M.   Praz- 
mowskt. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  M.  Garette  off ercd  the  following 
remarks. 

The  construction  of  this  lens  is  based  upon  calcula- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Somnier,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Director  of  the  Brunswick  Polytechnic  School.  It  is 
composed  of  two  achromatic  and  symmetrical  lenses,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  diaphragm  is  placed  ;  the  instru- 
ment is  perfectly  aplanatic,  working  with  an  open 
aperture. 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  degree  of  curvature  being  inevit* 
able,  if  absolute  sharpness  is  required  to  the  ed^es  they 
may  be  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  diaphragm  of 
greater  or  less  dimensions.  The  lens  is  especially  suited 
for  views,  as  it  gives  perspective  with  entire  truth  ;  it  also 
permits  the  securing  of  reproductions,  monuments,  in- 
teriors, and  groups,  both  in  the  studio  and  out  of  doora. 

The  instrument  gives  straight  lines  without  deformity  ; 
its  chemical  focus  coincides  with  its  visual  focus,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  flare.  What  especially  distinguishes 
the  lens,  however,  is  its  luminous  capacity.  Another  im- 
poitant  advantage  is  that  it  embraces  an  angle  of  sixty- 
five  to  eighty  degrees,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
diaphragm  employed. 

In  regard  to  the  Prazmowski  lens,  the  constructor  of 
it  gave  the  following  particulars.  The  lens  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  the  Society  gives  results  similar  to 
those  indicated  by  M.  Garette,  and  I  have  brought  it 
forward  to-day,  so  that  there  may  be  no  pretence  that  it 
is  any  imitation.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  former 
lenses  used  exclusively  for  inanimate  objecta.  By  making 
a  suitable  choice  of  flint  and  crown  glass,  the  lenses  which 
compose  my  instrument  have  rays  with  a  curve  much  more 
extensive  than  those  of  my  panoramic  lenses.  The  feeble 
curvo3  permit  the  instrument-maker  to  give  his  lenses 
diameters  relatively  large,  and  so  let  them  them  admit 
enough  light  to  take  groups  and  even  portraits. 

The  distance  between  the  lenses  forming  this  instru- 
ment is  much  larger  than  in  my  panoramic  lenses,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  rendeis  the  field  more  limited. 

The  principles  which  guide  me  in  the  construction  of 
lenses — principles  which  permit,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  material  employed,  to  give  either  the  wide-angle  neces. 
sary  for  panoramas,  or  the  limited  angle  for  groups  and 
portraits— are  as  follows  : — 

There  enter  into  the  compositition  of  the  photographic 
lens  two  vitreous  substances  of  unequal  optical  power.  The 
less  difference  there  is  between  these  powers  the  more  the 
lenses  take  the  form  of  a  globe ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  a  perfect  flat  field,  the  lenses  must  be  approached  to  one 
another.  The  rectitude  of  the  lines  is  assured  by  perfect 
symmetry.  As  the  difference  of  the  indices  of  refraction  and 
dispersion  augments,  the  globe  becomes  flattened,  the  curves 
diminish,  but  the  distance  between  the  globes  augments. 
Given  two  substances  whose  optical  nature  has  been  well- 
studied,  a  more  or  less  simple  calculation  will  determine 
all  the  elements  of  the  lens — the  curvature  of  the  rays,  the 
thickness,  the  most  suitable  dimensions  of  the  lenses,  and 
their  diatance  one  from  another.    The  quantities  are  all 
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perfectly  determined,  and  there  is  only  one  solution  to  the 
problem  possible. 

It  is  by  uniting  together  in  pairs  the  different  kinds  of 
glass  that  I  have  been  able  to  construct  the  different  lenses 
^hich  I  have  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Society. 
The  one  I  have  with  me  to-day  is  but  barely  finished,  and 
I  exhibit  it  only  in  order  to  put  in  a  claim  as  its  originator 


THS  INTENSIFICATION  OF  CARBON  PRINTS. 

In  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  appears  an  exhaus- 
tive article  on  the  subject  of  intensifying  pigment  images 
for  the  production  of  necratives  and  other  purposes.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Karl  von  Stefanowski,  and  from 
it  we  have  taken  the  following  as  being  of  particular  inte- 
rest to  our  readers. 

Permanganate  Intenslfying.^kB  I  have  already  mentioned,  i  not  injure  the  picture  regarded  as  a  transparency.  If  the 
perm  inj^anate  of  potash  is  now  universally  employed  for  |  picture  is  further  treated  with  gallic  or  tannic  acid  or 
intensify  in  J?  carbon  prints.  This  compound  renders  them  pyrogallic  acid,  it  assumes  a  dark  or  blackish-brown  tone, 
of  an  olive  green,  and  therefore  makes  the  images  pecu-  ^  ^  ^lue  tone  may  be  imparted  to  the  iron  picture 
harly  suitable  for  photo-hthographic  work  ^    ^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  pruiiate  o/potash,  and  a  deep  green 

If  the  permanganate-treated  carbon  prmt  IS  covered  with  ^/^  ^  ^  mixture  of  yellow  pru^iate  of  potash  and  bi- 
pyrogallic  acid,  it  rapidly  becomes  of  a  sepia-brown,  and   ^hromate  salts.  •'  *'  *' 


Pyrogallic  acid  employed  upon  an  iron  intensified  image 
renders  the  same  of  an  intense  brownish  yelllow  (warm 
sepia). 

Gallic  acid  and  tannic  acid  upon  an  iron  intensified 
image  gives,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  iron  salt  em- 
ployed, a  series  of  violet  and  deep  bluish- brown  tones. 

Sulphide  of  potassium  and  ammonium  yield  a  deep 
black  colour  with  green  reflection.  This  intensified  film 
is  a  very  opaque  one. 

Alkaline  carbonates  colour  the  iron  image  reddish- 
brown.  This  plan  of  intensifying  must  be  carried  out 
with  care,  and  must  not  last  too  long,  since  the  alkalies 
have  a  tendency  to  render  the  film  reticulated,  and  to 
decompose  the  gelatine. 

The  iron  image  may  in  the  same  way  be  coloured  by 
permanganate  of  potash.  If  the  image  is  not  sufficiently 
washed,  it  assumes  a  surface  of  metallic  lustre,  which  does 


acquires  more  vigour. 

Gallic  acid  and  tannic  acid  colour  the  pigment  picture 
almost  of  a  pure  black ;  the  depth  of  the  tone  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  these  re-agents  in  the  solutions. 

Treatment  with  pyrogallic,  gallic,  and  tannic  acid  renders 
the  images  suitable  for  diapositive.  Sulphide  of  potassium 
and  ammonium  decolorize  the  above  intensifications,  and 
may,  therefore,  if  need  be,  be  employed  for  clearing  up 
pigment  pictures  that  have  been  treated. 

A  remarkable  behaviour  is  apparent  in  the  pigment 
image  by  the  combination  of  the  brown  oxide  of  manganese 
and  extract  of  logwood.  If  a  permanganate  image  is 
brought  into  a  solution  of  logwood,  the  colour  vari'is  of 
all  shades  between  blue  and  rose-violet  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  solutions,  and  their  temperature,  and  the 
time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  image  in  the  bath.  A 
lengthened  immersion  in  the  logwood  solution  darkens  the 
image  altogether,  and  robs  it  of  its  high -lights.  This 
method  of  proceeding,  however,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 


To  diminish  the  action  of  the  iron  and  any  tendency  to 
fog,  and  to  impart  more  contrast  to  the  negative,  a  cleaVing 
liquid  may  be  made  u^e  of  c^nsidting  of  a  weak  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  afterwards  of  citric  acid . 

Lead  Intensifying, — If  a  carbon  print  is  brought  into  a 
four  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  then  treated 
with  liver  of  sulphur  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  will 
rapidly  assume  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour. 

Bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  ammonia  upon 
a  lead  intensified  image  produce  chrome  yellow  in  the 
picture,  and  colour  it,  by  reason  of  the  pigment  it  con- 
tains, of  a  greenish  tint. 

Alkaline  carbonates  colour  a  lead  pigment  image  white, 
and  the  opacity  of  the  latter  may  be  increased  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphite  of  potassium  or  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
whereby,  the  picture  is  made  to  assume  a  brownish  tint. 

If  the  lead  image  is  put  into  a  solution  of  yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash,  and  then  immersed  in  chloride  of  iron,  it  is 


an  energetic  one,  cannot  bo  recommended  either  for  nega-  coloured  by  the  first  liquid  white,  and  by  the  second  dark 

tives  or   diapositives.    as  it   requires  to  be  thoroughlv  green. 

studied  until  the  operator  is  in  a  position  to  secure  with  If  the  lead  treated  film  is  allowed  to  soak  in  a  mixture 
certainty  the  desired  result.  The  film  often  becomes  of  nitrate  of  lead  or  red  prussiate  of  potash,  it  is  after- 
insoluble  by  the  treatment.  wards  put  into  an  iron  solution,  the  picture  assumes  a  deep 

Iron  Intensifying.— LAurent  gaye  a  bluish-black  tone  to  colour, 

his  carbon   prints   by  treating  them  with  an  old  iron  5//^er//i/eimri//«^.-A  carbon  image  soaked  in  gallic  acid, 

developer  and  gallic  ^id  so  u  ion.    1  his  plan  Mouckhoven  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^j     ^g  j^^o  a  two  per  cent,  solution,  ^  made  to 

has  recently  improved,  the  latter  proceeding  as  follows :-  ^^^^^  ^„  agreeable  brownish- black  tone. 

Ihe  pigment  image  is  brought  successively  into  three  Pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  allowed  to  work 

soutions,  and  washed  between  every  stage      The  first  upon  the  image  furnUh  warm  purple- black  pictures, 

solution  consists  of  forty  grammes  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  *^Bichromate  of  potash  or  bichromate  of  ammoni 


one  litre  of  water;  the  second  of  twenty  grammes  of  pure    ^j^^^^g  ^j  gji^g^  ^^^t^  ^he  image  of  a  brick  red. 
carbonate  of  soda  in  one  litre  of  water;  and  the  third  of       ^^^^  pmssiate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  silver 


ammonia  and 


produce 


ten  grammes  of  gallic  acid  m  one  litre  of  water.     The  ^^^^  y^\^^^      j^^g 

image  remains  in  the  first  solu  ion  five  minutes,  m  the  Sulphide  of  potassium  or  aiLmonium  and  nitrate   of 

second  ten  minutes,  and  in  the  last  until  it  has  assumed  gUver  furnish  an  intense  black  with  purple  tone, 

the  desired  violet  tone.  ..^          <                       i.*/^uj-x* 

According  to  my  experience  any  iron  solution  may  be  .,^  mixture  of  permangamate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 

employed  for  intensifying  the  pigment  imnge,  the  presence  ^"^er  yield  warm  purple-b-ack  pictures, 

of  oxide  of  iron  or  of  salts  of  the  oxide  having  but  an  in-  Chloride  of  iron,  then  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards 

fluence  upon  the  colour  that  results.    If,  therefore,  it  is  gallic  acid,  produce  black  images. 

desired  to  make  use  of  an  iron  intensifier,  any  iron  salt  Chloride  of    iron,  followed   by  nitrate   of  silver,  and 

that  may  be  to  hand  can  be  employed,  whether  the  same  further  with  pyrogallic  acid,    gives  warm  purple  black 

happens  to  be   an  iron   developer,  sulphate  of  iron,   or  tones. 


what  not.  Chloride  of  iron  behaves  in  the  same  way  a? 
oxide  of  iron  as  an  intensifier.  The  action  of  the  iron  is 
very  rapid  when  a  concentrated  solution  is  made  use  of. 
If  the  intensified  result  is  to  be  used  as  a  diapositive,  then 
of  course  a  tint  is  chosen  which  seems  to  the  operator  the 
most  agreeable. 


Pyrogallic  acid  followed  by  silver  nitrate,  and  then  liver 
of  sulphur  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  yields  an  intense 
black  image  of  a  purple  tone. 

Chloride  of  nickel  followed  by  silver  nitrate  and  pyro- 
gallic acid  gi^es  a  warm  purple  black  colour. 

LTo  he  contiMted.) 
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Trb  Degfttive  Bbould  bs  vsraUhwi,  and  b  piece  of  tha  &Dla- 
tjpe  tiun«  of  the  purplo  lint  Qoated  od  the  eama  in  ihe 
biohroinste  bsth  ;  the  eicesa  of  Bolulion  u  displaced  io 
the  uiiiial  wa7  foi  tranBparenciM  on  glasg,  and  dtied ;  when 
drj,  expose  From  teu  eccoode  to  forty,  occoiJing  to  light 
■ad  rtquirementa  ;  develop  in  Ihe  usual  wi;  with  warm 
water.  The  proofi  from  a  negalivo  go  treated,  compirud 
with  one  before  trealmoDt,  will  show  Ihe  value  of  the 
pTorefS.     YoQ  see,  it  ie  a  carbon  positive  on  a  ni-gative. 

If  tho  whole  of  Iho  shaduwe  are  not  required  to  be 
covered  aa  above,  retouchinj:;  the  negative  can  be  accom- 
pliabed  as  follows:  pare  ^elatiDe  and  wbit'i  sugar  miied 
with  a  little  bichromste  of  potash,  aad  the  negative  coated 
with  the  solution  and  dri^d  in  thedark,  is  expoecd  as  abovv 
for  a  Tew  Kcoods,  and  developed  :  treat  the  parts  required 
to  be  softer  Ihau  others  with  gallio  acid  by  means  of  a 
table  brash,  and  Iben  wiih  sulphate  of  iron  ;  many  other 
■olutioni  will  do  as  well  as  those  mentioned. 


RESTORATION  OF  PRINT  BATHS. 

BV  A.  STOCK." 

Tti.L  DOW  it  baa  been  cuatomarj'  to  treat  silver  baths, 
whether  they  have  been  employed  for  the  dipping  of  platca 
or  (enMtiring  of  paper,  in  preciaely  the  same  way  when 
defective  or  out  of  order,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
print  bath  become*  contaminated  with  quite  a  different 
seriel  of  organic  eompounda  and  impnritica.  This  should 
not  be,  for  the  latter  requires,  as  a  matter  of  conrse, 
apecial  treatmect,  although,  strBnf;a  to  say,  do  manual 
gii'es  any  definite  information  on  tUe  subject.  The  ordi- 
nary ioipurities  that  enter  the  print  bath  are  :  gehtine  or 
■lie,  snperftuDUS  acid,  and  combination  of  the  latter  with 
the  chloride  salts  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
paper.  The  precipitation  of  the  gelatine  matter,  ns  of  the 
organic  compounds,  is  brought  about  by  the  following 
means: — 

1.  The  ulrerhath  is  treated  with  alum  solution  of  1  :  10 
strength  (ordinary   alum  dissolved  iu  hot  distilled  water) 
until  small  crystals  are  seen  to  form,  when  the  liquid  is  "' 
tered.     These  crystals  are  silver  aluminale.  which  are  d 
■^Ived  again  in  hot  distilled  water,  and  added  to  the  elli 
bath  again ;  a   portion  remains  dissolved,   while  the  r 


therefore,  a;;ain  and  agaii 

2.  By  adding  and  filtering  off  again  burnt  alum  or 
Iiydrated  clay,  tor,  aa  is  well  Itnown,  t^o  oiy-hyilrata  ol 
alumininni  possesses  a  cvnsiderrLblc  tendency  to  combine 
irilh  organic  substances,  and  precipitate  the  same  when  in 
•ointion.  As  the  hydrated  clay  exerts  tho  same  action 
against  colour,  it  is  fur  preferable  to  permanganate  of 
potash  when  nny  diacolnuHng  of  the  bath  takes  place. 

If  tho  print  bath  is  acidified  pretty  strougly  with  acetic 
acid,  and  then  kaolin  added  until  the  smell  of  acetic  a:id 
has  disappeared,  and  the  whole  filtered,  then  the  sizin;:  ' 
material  is  also  completely  con^ulnted  by  the  acetate  of 
alumioium  which  has  been  produced. 

There  remain  still  the  different  acids  and  their  Baits  to 
neutralise  and  decompose  To  do  this,  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate  of  soda  have  hitheito  been  recommended  to 
be  employed.  N-'ir,  although  both  thosecompounda.  and 
especially  the  latter,  are  excellent  agents  for  neutruliaing 
the  silver  bath,  T  hive  never  found  the  result  to  be  n 
marked  improvement  in  the  bath. 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  we  possess  in  caustic  potash  and 
soda   two   excellent   means  for  neutralising  and  decom- 

Sosing  acids  and  aslta  present  in  the  print  bath.  Both  are 
iaaolved  in  ton  parts  of  diatilled  water.    From  one  of  the 


two  solutions  (the  first  ia  to  be  purchased  of  any  chemist) 

enjugh  is  added  to  bring  about  a  gelatinous  precipitate, 
the  hqnid  being  from  time  to  time  vigorously  shaken. 
Thn  silver  bath  now  assumes  a  transparent,  milky  tur- 
bidity, or,  if  it  does  not,  more  caustic  potash  is  added, 
until  the  turbidity  does  not  disappear,  and  litmns  paper 
betrays  a  neutral  reaction.  This  gelatiooua  precipitate 
cannot  be  filtered  olT  either  by  means  of  bibulous  paper  or 
cotion  wool,  as  all  the  pores  are  very  soon  plugged,  and 
only  moistened  linen  or  flannel  can  bo  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  linen  or  flannel  is  strained  tightly  upon  a 
iquare  wood  frame,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  the  middle  ; 
Ihe  strainer  mnat  not  touch  at  the  bottom,  but  remain  free. 
Neither  must  it  be  pressed,  as  in  that  case  some  of  the 
gelatinous  precipitate  is  forced  through.  It  is  well  to  let 
the  filter  process  go  on  during  the  night,  and  then  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  the  liquid  to  run  through  bright  and 
clear.  Those  who  are  not  conversant  with  tins  method  of 
filtering  or  straining  should  bo  initiated  into  it  by  a 
chemist.  After  the  operation  the  cloth  may  be  dried,  and 
be  employed  again. 

In  adding  various  substances  to  the  print  bath  in 
order  to  purify  it,  one  need  not  be  nervous  about  going 
to  work,  for  there  is  no  harm  in  being  a  little  out,  and  the 
print  bath  does  not  require  such  delicate  handling  as  is  the 
case  with  the  negative  bath. 

Print  baths  treated  in  the  manner  described  will  be 
found  to  possess  all  the  properties  necessary  to  good 
working,  and  to  impart  to  albumenized  papnrs  the  finest 
lights  and  shadows.  At  the  same  time,  the  restoration  of 
a  print  bath  should  not  be  delayed  for  any  length  of  time, 
aa  Bometime.t  happens  with  the  negative  bath,  but  should 
be  treated  periodically,  especially  so  far  oa  neutral  is  a  tiou 
with  caustic  potash  ia  concerned.  If  the  bath  becomes 
too  alkaline,  it  may  ensily  be  rendered  neutral  again,  after 
Straining,  by  the  careful  addition,  drop  by  drop,  of  pure 

In  tho  above  lines  I  have  desired  to  indicate  the  theory 
involved  in  the  proper  restoration  of  the  print  bath,  and 
thus  to  acquaint  my  friends  with  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
the  reactions. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  in  connection  with  the  subject,  points 
out  the  method  employed  by  Sir.  Mniwell  Lyte  to  purify 
turbid,  brown  print  baths,  a  method  which  Dr.  Liesegang 
has  somewhat  simplified.    The  following  solution  is  pre- 

Spring  water      100  grammes 

Phosphate  of  soda  (crystallized)  .'i  ,, 
Carbonate  of  soda  (crystallized)  aO  „ 
To  every  litre  of  brown  print  bath  is  added  ten  grammes 
of  the  above  solution,  the  whole  being  vigorously  shaken, 
and  then  filtere.l.  The  bath  runs  through  the  Biter  per- 
fcctly  bright  and  clear.  Afterwards,  for  every  ten 
grammes  of  the  above  solution  that  have  been  employed, 
there  ia  added  to  the  print  bath  one  gramme  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  residue  collected  ujion  the  filter-paper  ehonld 
not  be  thrown  away,  but  added  to  other  silver  residues 
to  be  worked  up  at  a  fitting  opportuaity. 


*  n^ltirtfUtlui  ArtUn 


POPULAR  MISTAKES  OF  PORTRAITISTS. 

BV  H.  M.  BEELES." 
An  opposition  of  a  few  of  the  many  mistakes  which  the 
photographic  artist  ia  liable,  and  some  of  which  is  probably 
common  to  the  entire  fraiiternity.  may  not  be  out  of  place  ; 
therefore,  while  1  call  your  attention  to  these,  1  beg  you 
will  either  excuse  or  expose  ai>y  error  into  which  I  TOttj 
fall. 

When  a  nnw  fledged  candidate  for  public  favour,  whose 
business  in  the  future  is  to  be  the  painting  of  the  humut 


JuBE  29,  isn.j 
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form  (liviue  by  nid  of  Bunligiit,  catnerit,  and  rctoiidiing 
peacil,  Grst  steps  upon  the  plalform  and  makes  bit  i/cbiit 
iTJtJi  a  graceful  bov.  be  miiaC  needs  advertise,  and  tliat  is 
all  ri^ht,  of  course.  But  tba  oaturo  of  tbe  adrertiseioeDt  is 
wrong  io  nine  cam  out  of  ererj  ten.  It  rends  some- 
Ihingas  follow^:— .'IniioHaceuieiif.  Jobn  Smitli,  Jun.,  takes 
pleasure  in  informing  liis  frieuda  and  tbo  public  gene- 
rally that  be  has  j'uet  purchased  an  entice  new  out^t 
of  the  most  approved  style,  and  at  a  great  cost ;  also, 
that  he  has  learned  the  art  of  photography,  and  is  now 
fully  prepared  to  turn  out  first-olass  work  every  day  in  the 
week.  &e.,  &e.  N.B.— Sal iaf action  guaranteed  or  money 
rufncded '. ', !  (iillery  over  Snap  and  Kotchum's  dry-good 
Btore.  I'enny grab.  Gold  Co.,  Wn.  Ter."  I  will  notaaaunie 
that  John  Smith,  .fun.,  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  call- 
in?,  for  that  only  can  bo  proven  by  aft^r  events.  I  will  not 
Msume  that  his  manner  of  introduction  to  the  public  is  a 
biiatalce,  except  in  one  respect,  and  tbnt  ia  found  in  thp 
last  seutenne;  "Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refundod." 
Seizing  on  this  proposition,  the  public  is  at  once  made 
oware  that  it  can  impose  upon  poor  John  as  much  as  it 
likes,  and  then,  under  the  plea  oi  no  satisfaction,  demand 
'-■  -■,ion  of  money,  and  so  he  ia  out  of  chemicals,  rent, 
nd,  worst  of  all,  has  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
r  that  he  is  an  indilTerent  artist  at  the  roost,  and 
nne  who  bns  no  conlidence  in  himself,  or  else  one  who  in- 
tends, under  the  plea  of  great  fairness,  to  gull  the  public. 

What  would  we  think  of  a  miller  who  would  advertise 
thaa  ?  It  is  a  common,  [  think  unireraal  castota,  for  artists 
to  make  a  negative,  and  if  the  first  proof  ia  not  aatiaf^ictory 
to  make  another,  and  again  repeat  the  ope.'ation  wl 
infiHilum,  and  at  List  make  hulf  a  doieu  or  dozen  cards  to 
compensate  for  all  losi  of  time  and  chemicals.  No  other 
tradesman  in  the  world  would  for  a  moment  entertain  an 
idea  of  doing  busiaesj  in  this  way.  1  do  not  blame  the 
publij— fur  thia  the  artist  is  wholly  reapousible — but  the 
public  takL'  advantage  of  it.  For  iaalaucB,  a  iady  duairga 
some  pbotographfl ;  she  sita ;  when  the  proof  couies  she 
linds,  to  her  horror,  that  bloo  did  not  take  black,  or  that 
some  ribbon  on  her  hair  looks  awful.  Why,  it'ii  so  large  ; 
jast  as  though  tbe  artist  bad  not  told  her  so  at  the  time  of 
Bitting,  and  tried  to  diaauade  her  from  wearing  it.  She 
looka  so  big  or  so  small,  or  there  is  a  wrinkle  in  her  dreaa, 
or  some  other  fault  which  she  fastidiously  conjurca  up  to 
obtain  another  sitting,  and  so  John  has  to  sit  ber  again  and 
again,  until  either  his  patience  or  hers  is  worn  out  ;  and,  I 
perhaps,  Jobn  has  not  got  a  cent,  for  his  trouble,  and  has 
oiiirerte  1  one  to  the  opinion,  to  be  publicly  expressed,  tbat 
he  is  a  very  pooranist.  Suppose  every  artist  should  abro- 
gate this  rule,  and,  instead,  snould charge  fornegativesand 
photographs  separately,  and  when  a  negative  satisfactory 
to  the  operator  is  obtained,  collect  pay  for  work  done  ; 
then,  if  the  sitter  wishes  to  have  another  dress  photo- 
graphed, she  can  have  it  by  paying  (or  another  negative. 
Uuppoae  tbat  were  tbe  rule,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  a  Pearsall  suit,  and  I  venture  it  as  tbe  opinion  of  your 
humble  servant,  that  there  would  not  be  half  the  negatives 
retaken.  It  ia  not  a  matter  of  any  conseqnenoe  whether 
tbe  pictures  are  paid  for  or  not  at  the  time  of  sitting,  but 
the  negatives  should  be.  Many  artiits  are  not  arbitrary 
enough  in  regard  to  matter  of  dress,  and  in  accessories  as 
he  should  use.  Often  we  find  a  picture  in  which  the 
acceBBortea  are  far  the  most  prominent  phrt  of  the  picture, 
the  face  being  wholly  subordinate,  and,  as  one  would  sup- 
pose, the  last  thiug  to  be  looked  at. 

Artists  often  confine  all  experiments  to  chemical  manipa- 
"'""'    ""''  — B  scarcely   to  tbe  management  of  light 


HYPO  IN  THE  81LVEE  BATH. 

BT    n.    O.    MUHCBB." 

Tub  fullowln;  torniula  for  a  nitrate  halh  I  discovered  by 
'  accident,  and  it  happaned  in  this  way  -  While  preparing  to 
I  compound  a  bath.  1  had  weighed  out  some  silver  on  the 
I  ncak's  nhioh  I  hud  been  in  tha  habit  of  using  Ut  wdlgh 
hypoBulphflte  of  soda  upon.  Having  weighed  the  amount 
of  hIIvlt  that  I  intenduJ  lo  use,  I  proceeded  to  empty  It 
,  into  the  bottle  containing  the  water.  Motioing  a  crystal 
I  left  on  the  pan  of  Iho  scales,  1  picked  it  up,  and  dropped  it 
I  into  the  bottle  ;  it  had  bately  left  my  fingeni,  when  th» 
.'  thought  ntruck  me  that  it  was  hypo,  and  not  silver.  A 
Brcond's  timi)  was  xillicluiit  to  convert  my  fnars  into  a  cei- 
taioty,  Oi  thii  crystal  luri  a  brown  track  from  the  top  of  the 
,  lolutlon  to  the  bottom.  Thisro  was  no  retracting  from  what 
I  I  had  done,  so  taking  up  thu  bottle,  I  g4ve  ths  outonlii  a 
ihoTough  shaking,  aid  after  directing  a  fow  choice  epithets 
I  lo  myself,  Car  being  so  careluii'.  I  BCt  the  solution  away  for 
I  future  precipitation,  and  proceeded  to  m=ke  anew  bath, 
I  in  which,  you  may  he  sure,  I  did  not  put  any  hypo. 

Some  months  sfter,  upon  getting  this  cong1onent« 
□u lid  to  picuipitate,  preparatory  to  lending  to  a  reGner, 
id  having  a  good  deal  of  tba  curious  in  mf  make  up,  of 
urse  I  ci'utd  not  proceed  with  the  precipitation  until  I 
ied  a  date  to  inst  «(ie  what  tbe  effect  would  be,  }0;i 


know  : 


nd  judge  of  roy  surpriie,  when   upon  develapiag, 
I  I  had  expected,  but  an  unusually 


bopoleiw  fog,  ,.  ,  ,  _ 

clear  chemical  pSect,   was  presented.      I  weat  directly  and 

ficked  out  a  piece  of  soda,  as  ni-ar  the  sii>  of  the  piaca  that 
had  accidentally  uHud  as  I  could  remember,  aud  mfle  S 
mtmoraaduui  of  the  weight.  This  was  the  best  and  longgsl 
working  bath  that  1  had  u«eil  for  a  long  time.  Still.  I  had 
no  conlidenca  in  hvpoaulphata  of  soda  as  a  good  thinj  to 
put  into  a  nogntiro  hath,  sod  did  Dot  try  it  again  for  a  year 
or  more;  but  when  I  did,  it  was  with  the  samu  result*. 
.\gaio  I  dropped  it,  and  a;;tin  1  have  just  made  another 
bypa-oitrato  bath,  sad  fiud  it  the  samo  aa  before.  I  have 
never  bad  a  bath  in  this  way  tbat  hat  not  worked  directly 
and  nnujslly  clear. 
The  formula  ii — 

Nitrate  of  silver 5  onnoes 

Hypoanlphate  of  soda     5  gtains 


r  b.tc  kg  round,  both  of  which  are  fully  aa  great  impor. 
tance  ;  but  any  experiment  to  be  useful  must  bo  intelli- 
gently conducted.  Very  few  great  improvements  have 
been  tbe  result  of  accident,  though  some  have.  Want  of 
harmouiovB  action  and  fraternal  feeling  ia  a  great  draw- 
back on  our  financial  ancoiBs,  though  I  am  happjr  to  say 
tlitt  in  this  tbere  is  «  nuwked  improrement. 


Wsi 

Distolve  the  silver  i 
without  adding  acid, 
chemically  pure,  at  a  i 
tome  one  try. 


id  water  tcgethar  ;  iodise,  an  1  try 
If  acid  is  needed,  add  one  drop, 
.me.     Mure  soda   might   ba   better  j 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 

BY  N.  DESPAqlTIS.f 

Thf:  process  I  am  about  to  describe  is  one  wbicb  I  have 
employed  for  the  past  flve  years  for  making  seats,  stamps 
{either  wet  or  dry),  and  similar  impressions,  f  jf  letter-paper 
or  bill- headings,  and  the  like,  a  photographic  cliche  with 
half  tones  being  a  first  step  in  the  method. 

I  make  a  positive  upon  glasa  with  a  collodion  prepared 
with  n  pulverulent  pyroxyline,  nnd  containing  a  imdl 
quantity  of  castor-oil  to  give  the  film  the  BUpplencBs  and 
toughness  which  it  rei^uires  ;  or  I  take  a  positive  secured 
by  the  albumen  process,  an  image  formed  by  gelatine,  I 
Gnd,  tearing  when  it  comea  to  be  worked  upon  with  tbe 
graver.  I  choose  a  positive  with  well  marked  blacks  and 
whites,  and  not  one  of  a  clear  grey  or  of  a  nearly  uniform 
tint. 

With  a  steel  point  or  graving  instrument  I  draw  in  the 
blacks  of  the  image,  and  in  the  deeper  balf-tonES  some 
fine  lines  with  definite  spaces  between,  in  tbe  rame  way  aa 
s  wood  engraver  pt'oceedt.  Tbe  point  of  the  iustrnment 
renders  the  glass  perfectly  bare,  for  it  removes  tho 
(wllodion  whenever  a  line  is  drawn. 

With  a  pen  or  very  fine  brush,  and  aome  Indian-ink,  or 
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■nr  other  anti-photogeuic  colour,  1  next  proceed  to  pat 
in  IIdm  or  ft  very  6ne  stipple  upon  the  whites  of  the  image, 
*ad  themoredelicatfl  h&l(-toaei,  proceeding,  indeed,  in  the 
ittTsne  muiDBr  to  what  I  did  before. 

This  work  can  be  undertaken  by  a  akilled  haad  at  Terj 
little  expense,  and  I  ara  charged  very  little  for  it,  so  that 
the  proceeding  is  b^  no  mesni  costly.  To  work  more 
freely  1  obtain  a  poaiiire,  whole-plate  aise,  and  after  (his 
hubseii  worked  Dp  to  my  satiafaetioii,  I  then  secure  froic 
it  a  amall  negative  of  the  size  I  desire  for  the  seal,  stamp, 
or  what  not.  From  this  little  nejcntive  I  produce  a  poei- 
tire  upon  metal  (onat  steel  if  it  is  for  a  stamp)  by  the  aid 
of  bitumen.  By  the  bitumen  process  the  rery  delicate 
half-toaea  are  not  retained  when  the  printing  has  been 
completed,  and  you  proceed  to  development  by  means  of 
the  eaaence  with  which  the  unsolarizad  parts  are  washed 
away.  There  remain,  indeed,  but  the  lines  or  stipple 
which  have  bi'en  worked  up  by  hand  with  the  pen  or 
brush. 

The  bitumen  image,  being  thus  developed  apon  the 
metal,  is  well  washed,  pad  then  the  etching  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  This  takes  pLice  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
acid,  the  bare  metal  portions  being  attacked,  while  the 
others,  covered  with  oitamen,  are  protected  from  the 
nctioD  of  the  mordant.  M.  Despacjuis  points  out  that  the 
— ,  jgg   ^,g  employed  with   effect  in    chromo- 


i^rocess   can 


ttSOOTEBINQ  OF  THE  GOLD  FAOK  lOA  jOOU) 

BATH.  -    ' 

■I  DB.  *CaLSD«l»B.* 

DoBina  my  long  experience  it  happened  very  often  that 
pttpar  was  given  to  me  full  of  hra^n  powder  lapposed  to 
oonlaiD  gold.  In  moat  caws  there  was  only  a  vary  little  gold 
in  it,  which  would  not  cover  the  etpenae  of  lefiaiBg  it.  I 
«il1  give  soius  prictical  hiats  how  phntographais  04a  gain 
the  gold  reiiduum  in  ihe  most  profitahlu  manner,  and  mva- 
t'.on  at  first  that  the  gold  prMipitated  in  £ne  hrown  powder 
may  be  known  at  odcs  by  its  Instre  when  rubbed  witli  iter]. 
When  the  leeiduum  contains  a  quantity  of  gold,  it  will 
show  this  maik  of  gold  lustre ;  in  the  other  case  bat  a  trace 
of  it 

In  old  gold  baths  the  gold  trill  part  itself  after  long 
standing  completely  in  metallic  shape,  and  this  so  mncb  the 
qaicker  when  at  first  a  metallic  precipitate  is  formed.  If 
we  have  to  do  with  gold  baths  which  ae  auppoae contain 
some  gold  yet,  tlie  bath  mast  be  weakly  aoidiHed  with 
mniiatio  icid,  so  that  the  bath  will  colour  faintly  led  a  piece 
of  blue  I  it  m  us- pa  per :  and  then  it  is  to  be  mixed  while 
stirring  it  up  with  a  dilated  solution  uf  vitiiol  of  iron, 
1:2. 

The  iron  solntiou  redaCFS  the  gold  and  precipitates  it 
metallicslly  as  fine  red-browu  powder.  After  the  precipi- 
tate has  settled,  it  is  to  be  washed  out  in  acidified  water  till 
all  iron  is  removed. 

The  precipiiatea  which  (oim  in  Ihe  gold  baths  before 
mixing  it  with  iron,  by  ilanding  for  some  tim ',  are  to  be 
dissolvei)  in  one  part  nitric  acid  and  three  parts  motiatie 
acid,  and  after  evaporatiag  the  surplus  of  acid,  dissolved  in 
■  little  water,  and  Irealed  with  tbe  iron  solution,  as  ex- 
plained abuve.  The  gold  powder  received  iu  this  mauoer 
can  be  easily  sold. 


complain  that  there  is  too  much  reticence  at  photo- 
graphic societies  and  in  the  journals  in  speaking  of  the 
quality  of  photographic  articles  offered  for  sale.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  1  approach  the  subject  from  a  some- 
what different  stand-point  to  Commander  Turtnc.  I  am 
a  manufacturer  of  various  photographic  commodiiies,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  if  the  photogr.iphic  societies  and  jourDale 
would  only  give  me  carle  blancht — or,  in  rough  vernacular, 
give  me  "my  fling" — I  could  say  some  very  interesting 
things  OD  the  excellence  of  my  manufactures.  Uf  course 
Captaiu  Turton  will  see  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
should  be  sauce  for  the  gander ;  and  if  purchasers  had  the 
full  right  for  complaint  which  hedesirer,  producers  should 
have  a  similar  right  to  introduce  and  praise  their  goods, 
instead  uf  being  compelled  to  resort  to  the  sordid  practice 
of  paying  for  ad  vert  I  semen  ts.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  the 
latter  system  prevails,  would  it  not  be  fair  if  Captain 
Turton  and  gentlemen  of  his  mode  of  thinking  were  con- 
tent to  ventilate  their  grievances  in  manner  similar  to  that 
which  the  manufacturers  must  employ  in  making  their 
goods  known  ?  If  this  were  so  they  would  be  less  anxious, 
I  fancy,  to  publish  failures  which  may  be  due  as  much 
to  imperfect  manipulation  as  bid  plates.— Yours, 

A  Manufacti-'reii. 

ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — Professor  Ureen's  excellent  paper  entitled 
"Can  Photography  Hake  Pictures?"  which  appeared  in 
the  News,  Hay  25th,  and  which  from  my  own  experience 
1  can  say  is  by  no  means  too  highly  coloured,  roust  con- 
vince your  readers  how  meagre  is  the  amount  of  artistic 
knowledge  possessed  by  photographers  generally,  and 
point  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  some  syetemstic  course 
of  instruction  for  young  beginners  of  a  much  higher 
character  than  at  present  afforded. 

Education  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  totally  illiterate  persons  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  is  now  as  much  the  exception  as  it  used  to 
be  the  rule.  Therefore,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  intelligent  youths  having  a  fair  share  of 
•ehoUstio  knowledge,  as  pnpils  or  apnreutices,  and  it  is 
in  these  characters  only  that  f  should  be  willing  to  admit 
any  to  share  in  the  secrets  and  working  of  a  photographic 
establishment. 

It  has  been  from  a  neglect  of  such  a  regulation  as  this 


€atxayanlnau. 

PUBLIC  CRITICISMS  OF  PHOTOGBAPHIC 

llASUFACTUKES. 

tim,— I  have  found  more  than  one  person  diapoMd  to 

"  diaff,"  on  reading  the  letter  of  Commander  'liirton  in 

yonr  last.    I  for  one  am  diapoted  to  agree  with  him,  and 


•  PMtfr*fllir  ItHM, 


have  picked  up  while  serving  as  errend-boya,  and  si 
little  practice  with  a  cheap  apparatus  of  their  own.  I  hare 
not  had  much  experience  with  asiiaiaats  lately,  and  hupe 
class  they  are  improved  ;  bu*.  only  a  short  time  back  it 
rare  to  find  one  who  could  he  trusted  to  make  a 
developer,  or  any  other  solution,  or  even  know  the  names 
and  value  of  the  weights  to  be  employed ;  neither  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  what  master  would  csre  to  take  any 
trouble  with  a  boy  who  might  leave  him  even  without  a 
iroment's  warning,  and  who  was,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
very  low  grade  as  to  education  and  manners  V  I  therefore 
consider  that  the  first  step  to  a  better  system  of  initiation 
must  be  the  institution  of  a  legal  term  of  servitude  to  be 
fulfilled  by  youths  either  as  apprentices  or  pupils.  In 
this  way  only  can  masters  expect  to  be  repaid  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  their  training. 

Some  short  term  of  probation  is  necessary  before  sign- 
ing indentures,  so  that  the  masters  may  see  a  probability 
that  the  youth's  habits,  temper,  and  inclination,  are  such 
aa  to  promise  well  for  the  future.  Rudimentary  works 
and  books  of  instruction  should  be  placed  at  the  pupil's 
disposal,  which  he  should  be  enconragad  to  study.  A  ^reat 
aid  to  his  advancement  will  be  found  in  the  art  science 
claiaes  with  which  almost  every  town  is  now  provided, 
and  the  master  will  find  it  much  to  his  intereal  to  allow 
the  pnpil  time  and  opportunity  to  attend  them. 

Fnctiol  knowMgewiUof  conne  b«  gained  by  the  didly 
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btuinew  routine  of  the  eet&blishment.  But  I  mutt  lay  that 
in  all  CAMS  the  proficiency  of  the  papil  at  the  expiiationof  his 
term  of  eerritiide  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  intelligence 
and  knowletI){e  ol  the  master  himsell.  The  pupil  mu^t 
not  think  that  bis  knowledge  is  any  more  than  rudimen- 
tary, and  try  to  improro  it  by  practice  under  various 
maatera,  and  study,  not  forgetting  the  photographic 
journals.  Now,  the  photographic  societies  might  render 
the  greatest  service.  £ach  should  hare  its  library,  lecture- 
room,  taboratory,  and  studio,  superintended  by  professors, 
and,  as  a  climax,  there  ahoiild  be  collegiale  examinations 
and  certificates.  By  snch  a  systeoi  we  should  obtain  such 
a  class  of  men  as  would  make  the  art  of  photography 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  world.  Literature  is  every 
day  offering  such  an  abundance  of  new  works  that  1  fear 
(o  propose  a  series  of  progressive  books  of  instruction,  but 
should  be  much  pleased  to  see  this  done  by  competent 
persons.  Jaues  Mabtik. 

5,  Clarence  Place,  Il/raeombe,  Jaae  16A. 

PS.— I  wish  to  obtain  old  or  modera  French  or  German 
songs,  ballads,  poems,  legends,  or  romauce.  Could  any  of 
yoor  readers  kindly  forward  me  such,  or  otherwise  awist 
my  purpose. 

$roaeMn0>  of  ^flciftux. 

GDiNBi'aoB  pHOToasiraic  Society. 
Tub  third  out-dooi  mgetiag  of  the  seistD  was  hell  at  Amuton  ou 
ThandsT,  the  2lst ;  but  in  eonieqeeace  of  the  90inewhB.t  doll 
appeaiancs  of  the  morning,  the  attendaaca  was  not  so  large  as 
uanal.  The  psity  started  from  tbe  Sluand  at  9.25,  and  drove  by 
the  old  road  past  CriLigmiUer  Castla  and  throagh  Dalkeith  ;  and 
as  tbe  cloads  had  broken  np,  and  the  son  made  hii  appearance, 
ereijtbing  looked  faiooraole  lor  a  good  day's  work.  Uost  of 
tho^e  present  had  beeu  frequently  at  Arniiton,  aod  miiMd  the 
familiar  laadmarki  by  the  way ;  bat  the  driver  easured  them  that 
hs  knew  ihe  dijtiict  perfectly,  and  was  going  the  shortest  road. 
By-and-bye,  howevbr,  it  wss  evident  ttiat  the  shortest  road  was 
occnpjiag  much  mon  tine  than  it  ought  to  bare  done,  and  on  a  | 
coancil  being  held  the  diseoveiy  vias  made  that  the  driver  had  ' 
read  Ormiston  instead  of  Amislon,  and  that  they  were  within  a 
short  distance  of  tbe  former  place.  This  mistake,  somewhat  dis- 
conraging  at  first,  soon  torned  ont  to  be  a  real  adrantwe,  at, 
being  instructed  as  to  a  route  acroia  the  country,  they  enjoyed  ■ 
drive  throagh  seeas)  of  varied  bat  exquisite  beauty,  altogether  out 
of  the  beaten  tract ;  and  although  Araist<>ii  wu  reached  fnlly  an 
hour  later  than  was  expected,  no  one  regretted  tbe  delay.  Jait 
s$  the  groiuds  were  reached  a  shirp  tbnaderstorm  came  en, 
Mcompanied  b*  heivy  raiu  ;  but  under  the  cathedral -like  corer- 
ing  of  the  celebrated  beech  avenue  the  members  enjoyed  thbh 
Inoeheoiu  without  a  drop  reaching  them,  although,  thanks  l« 
Councillor  Hay  end  the  Treasurer,  the  lancheoa  wju  not  by  any 
means  drg.  The  rain  proved  but  a  pissing  shower,  and  in  a 
short  tins  the  cameras  were  at  work  in,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  photograph ically  suitable  places  within  not  "  a 
mile,"  but  twenty  m^es.  "  o'  Edinboro'  Town." 

in  the  coarse  oE  tbd  day  the  members  asseoibted  for  the  transac- 
tion of  buiiness,  tha  President  taking  the  chair  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivHr.  Af-er  the  usoal  preliminaries  the  fnUiiving  gentlemen 
were  admitted  ordinary  members :  Messrs.  William  and  Jamei 
Bertram,  J.  Oibsou,  J.  Micbeth,  and  John  Heron. 

The  return  journey  was  commenced  at  six  o'clock,  and  the  party 
got  to  Edinburgh  between  eight  and  nine,  highly  pleased  wiutfae 
excusion,  although  not,  in  consequence  of  want  of  light,  very 
sanguine  as  to  tbe  resnits  of  tbe  exposures  made. 

Fbekcb  FHOToaupBio  SooiSTT. 
A  HHnno  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  1st  last.,  U.  DayjUtHB 
m  tbe  chair. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Belgian  Microicopical  Society 
invitii^  an  exchange  of  pnblicaUont. 

3f.  FiiBaoT  DB  (Jnatwaux  passed  in  review  the  foreign  jonr- 
nals.  He  referred  to  the  employment  of  carbohc  acid  by  U. 
Friedlein,  of  Visnna,  who  advocates  the  n-ie  of  this  add  wtaeaeve; 
gelatine  lolntions  are  applied,  tbe  only  defect  of  the  earbdie  acid 
being  to  harden  the  somee  of  the  geUtine  a  little  on  diyiag. 


Tbe  formola  If,  Fiisdlein  employs  for  his  bichromate  sensitialng 
bath  tor  pigmehtrd  tissue  is; 

Bichromate  of  potash        30  parts 

Water        800    „ 

Fluid  carbolic  acid 1  part 

Sloieover,  during  snmmer  is  added — 

Glycerine 1  to  6  parts 

To  ohtam  flnid  earbolie  ackl,  Are  parts  of  the  crystallized  acid 
are  wanned  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  one  part  of  warm  water  is 
added. 

M.  DavaKKa  read  a  commnuieation  from  Dr.  fayel  on  Micro- 
Photography  [the  lenour  of  this  has  already  appeared  in  the 
pHOToaaiFHio  Naws]. 

U.  PiBKOT  Da  Chauhbux  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  pam- 
phlet by  U.  Chardon,  entitled :  Photography  bg  mtaiu  oj  djy 
emuliiaa prepartd  vilh  pure  biBmiile  of  illtti: 

The  particulars  of  the  competition  mstituted  for  improvements 
in  travelling  equipments  were  read. 

Alio  a  communication  from  the  Commission  entrnsted  with  the 
competition  to  be  entered  into  for  a  enbatitute  for  glass,  tbe  prise 
to  be  delivered  for  a  Sim  which,  wbila  not  so  heavy  and  fragile  as 
glass,  shall  lend  itself  as  well  to  photographic  manipniatians.  The 
priie  in  this  case  is  a  large  silver  medal,  and  the  competition  is 
international.  Essays  already  made  will  be  admitted  aa  new  in- 
ventions, and  specimens  must  be  delivered  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1878.  The  priicess  to  which  the  prize  is  awarded  must 
be  described  in  the  SnIUlin  in  txteiua,  and  will  become  pnblic 
property. 

M.  Jason  submitted  a  numerous  collection  ut  photographs, 
being  repmdnctions  from  the  Stockholm  Gallery. 

M.  Akura  stated  that  be  was  continumg  his  researches  with 
M.  Chardon's  collodion,  and,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Kousseloa, 
was  attempting  the  reproduction  of  pietuiei  by  its  means.  M. 
Ronsselon  believed  that  three  times  the  exposure  was  necessary. 
Since  the  commencement  of  tbe  experiments  U.  Andre  had 
prepared  several  litres  of  enulsion  according  to  M.  Chardon's 
formula. 

The  PaasTDENT  remarked  that  the  Commisuon  had  mata  second 
time  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  Chardon  pla  es,  the  resulCa  being  vary  satisfactory. 

M.  Cn^HDOM  called  attsatioD  to  one  or  two  errors  Uiat  had 
been  pnbliiAied  regarding  his  process. 

M.  QeiHBiio,  of  Toulouse,  exhibited  some  prints  in  greasy  ink, 
which,  in  regard  to  delicacy,  tint,  and  half-tone,  were  not  infanor 
to  Sliver  pietDie*.     They  hw]  been  prodoeed  from  grained  copper 

£.t«a  coated  with  bicbromated  gelatine.  As  many  as  Ave 
ndred  examples  had  been  struck  oS  same  of  the  pUtes. 

M.  Caaxna  exhibited  a  new  lens  bv  Vioghtlander  called  the 
Eoryecope  (see  pa^e  SUSj .  He  aaked  that  a  Commission  be  nomi- 
nated to  examine  it. 

MU.  Balagny,  Franck,  Joliot,  Alartin,  and  Boosselon  were 
nominated  members  of  the  Commission. 

U.  PaamowsKi  also  exhibited  a  new  lens  (see  page  806). 

M,  FsANCK  DB  ViLLBCHOixa  said  it  was  very  desirable  that  tbe 
lenses  i.:  question  should  permit  of  the  taking  of  group  pictures ; 
tbe  aplanatic  lenses  which  ha  had  hitherto  exaniinad  left  much  to 
be  desired  in  this  respect. 

M.  A.  Maanv  made  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  so- 
called  aplanatic  lenses. 

JI.  Anooi  read  a  paper  on  the  application  of  photography  to 
astronomical  pnrpossj. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


tilli  in  tti  ^tntis. 

Tsa  Naw  Shbbivf.— Mr.  Alderman  NotUge  (fit  th«  Loodon 


_.  „y«ar. 

ALBaBTYPa  iM  PoKTBaiTDBa— To  make  the  Albertypa  avail- 
Able  to  portrait  galleri-e,  it  only  reqofrsa  one  establishment  in 
eaoh  city,  or  large  town,  wheie  priuta  oonld  be  made  for  every 
gallery  within  a  clrcnit  of  eeveral  miles,  and  all  coald  then 
piarantsa  Imperishable  pictnrea.  Fine  results  can  only  be 
obtained  by  eiperieaoed  printers,  and  a  regular  establisbm  ;nl 
can  prodnoe  better  work  at  a  reasonable  price  than  could  Iw 
made  by  an  occasional  printer.  Prints  oan  be  made  of  any 
■iae,  being  limited  only  hy  the  sise  of  tbe  pross.  One  of  out 
New  ToiK  photographers,  Mr.  Katta,  has  adopted  the  piooe» 
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for  Ijfa-sixad  Usadi.    Tliej  aro  pilnlsd  in  pars  black  iuk, 
Ibebrat  dniiriag  paper,  and  than  retooclied  trith  crn7oii, 
h[a  well  knnnn  atjrle:  tlis  p^jier  has  art  oharaicals  ia  it  loiraah 
(lul.  but  la  left  witli  lis  uri|;inil  Kiirfiice.   mii<la  siprenily  fur 
drdn'inifd.    Ttiiiii  a  step  in  adfincs  uf  aoliir  printing,  Tor  thorn 
lldi  not  yet  beeo  a  aular  print  mada  but  ttmt  woulj  shao  the 
diOeience  in  colour  of  Iha  printiug  and  retoucUin;  nrtor  being 
made  a  liiart  lime.    Thia  utn  uevtr  occur  irith  the  Albertjpo,  na 
both  Iha  ink  with  vbich  the  picture  i»  printed  and  tho  crayon 
•ra  niadeoMheaamomiiteiiala.     The  public  iaboijiiimagloi 
tbii,  Rud  mill  ioon  demnnd  a  gnarnnlee  ol  abdoliite  perm^ 
eccc.— 5r.  I.mir  IVielu-ol  riialoffraph'r. 

CoLOL'it  OP  Ell  U[,a IONS.— The  colour  ol  an  omuleion,  ai 
Inle,  \iUK  been  anppoatd  to  be  a  teat  aa  to  ite  ijuaUty  and  sen 
bfODdis,  and  it  baa  uauAlly  t>oen   indaled  upon  that  a  II 
wbicb  Iranamiti  the  orange  rafa  alone,  ab^urbing  ttie  grsi 
blue,  and  <iu1el,  i*  in  a  fair  vn;  to  give  a  goucl  iiunge 
dBTelopment.    It  matt  not,  however,  bd  forgottea  that  tliia  t 
i»  by  no  means  theoretically  certain.     The  colour  which 
tnnaoitted  through  an  emuUiaa  film  depends  an  caasea  wiiicii 
ftro  [HiTtially,   at   l^ait,   independent  o[  the  light  which  the 
■e  DiIiT3  aalt  can  abaarh.     rbo  tranaioitlod  light  is  dependent 
to  n  Urge  eitent  on  the  aize  of  the  partielrt  formed,  whereas 
that  trausailltud  tbtoagh  a  traasparent  bod;  ia  probably  de- 
peudent  on   the  quautitiea  of  tho  ultimate   moloculea.     The 
differance  will  boruadily  nuderstood  when  wa   aay  that  it  is 
possible  to  form  an  emuNion  thruugb  which  only  red   rayi  can 
pass,   and   which   U   fonned  of  matter  which,  beforo   being 
diTided  into  small  particles,  allows  ever;  colour  of  the  spectrum 
to  be   tranimitted.     Id  considering,   therefore,   the  probable 
effect  of  tlie  colour  of  an  omulsioii,  it  is  necaasar/  to  divide  the 
Wuses  of  such  colour  into  two  classes  :— 1st,  Tbuae  which  are 
ratirelj  dependent  on  the  absorplLon  by  tho  omuEaiSed  matter 
itwlf;  ^nd.  TUosa  wQich   are  due   to  tha   scattering  of  lbs 
partides  into   which   such   matter   is   AU\AiA.—PhQloffraphir 

KiCKBL-PHTiNQ  WITHOUT  A  Battehv. — Dr.  Kayser  baa 
■nccseded  in  codling  metals  with  an  alloy  resembling  (.ierntnn 
diver,  thus  giving  them  a  handsome  finish,  and  making  the 
nrfiue  more  dumhle  and  parmiinunt  than  tbit  of  tin  or  Hilver. 
H«  drat  melts  together  one  pirt  of  copper  and  live  of  puro  tin 
' — preferably  the  AuatriLiian.  Tha  alloy  is  granuUtad,  as  usual, 
but  not  too  tiae,  and  then  mi:(eil  nith  a  little  water  a^d  cream 
of  tartar  (u  free  frum  lime  as  pos^iblo)  iuto  a  paste.  To  each 
two  hundred  parts  of  the  grnnnlated  alloy  is  added  one  part  of 
ifrnited  oxi<lo  or  nickel,  and  Iba  articles  are  Ittld  in  it.  After 
boiliug  a  short  time,  they  become  beautifully  plated.  Soma 
fresh  oxble  of  nickel  must,  of  course,  be  added  from  time  to 
time.  IJnus  and  ouppar  articles  cin  enaily  ba  plated  in  tbip 
Diaanar  without  previous  preparation  \  tbuae  of  iron  must  Grst 
be  copper-plated.  By  adding  some  carbonate  of  nickel  to  the 
.  kbove  bulb,  or  to  a  common  while  bath,  and  boiling,  a  coatinR 
richer  in  nickel  is  ohtaiaoi.',  and  darker,  varying  in  colour  from 
that  ol  platinum  to  a  hluo-black,  according  to  the  amount  of 
nickel  Mil  added.— .ITtii  nnd  Bidldu: 
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H.  \V.— rbe  Phulogrvphic  Exhibition  in  LodIoO,  Id  be  opened  in 
October,  ia  held  by  Ibu  Pliulogmphic  Socioty  of  Oreul  UriUin. 
Fall  pirticuliiri  have  nut  yul  been  iuusd,  but  will  bo  pubhsbod 
in  our  own  p.ig«iBail  iatboJonraal  of  Ibo  iiociety.  The  llonorary 
Hecrelnry,  Mr.  11.  Baden  Pntcbard,  may  b«  addreaiid  at  the 
Chemical  Department  of  the  Kayal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 

B.  9. — There  are  many  methods  of  treating  glass  so  as  la  acrcen  off 
direct  sunshine,  but  none  that  wo  know  of  which  will  also 
effsclnallj  rcaiat  tbe  damp  of  a  leaky  aky light.  Perhaps  the  moat 
likely  to  preaeut  a  long  reaiatonoe  tu  teoiatute  ia  varniah  in  wbioti 
a  Utile  oxide  of  line  is  mixed  up,  which,  if  stippled  on  the  glasa 
with  a  stitf  hogg  hair  tool,  will  produce  a  aenii-opaque  acreon. 

W.  W.  — Tbe  Formula  did  not  appear  in  our  pagea,  bat  we  reiueniber 
to  have  awn  itiomewhere,  but  where  we  do  not  mail.  So  far  as 
our  memory  serves  ua,  its  chief  diffuraDce  from  iho  orditaary  iron 
dcvelopar  uoniialed  in  the  addition  uf  alum  and  camphor,  f or  tfaa 
purpueo,  aa  Mr.  WiUinson  alleges,  uf  securing  in  ttie  developer  a 
similar  density  tu  Ihntuf  thenilrate  bath.  The  neDussily  fur  thia 
similarity  has  beou  fre;|uunlly  painted  out  before  aa  necesaair  to 
aecure  a  perfectly  even  tlunring  uf  lbs  iron  eolation  o>er  the  plate 


—The  oddnas  uf  Lcoherticr  and  Co.  Is  €0,  B 

a  no  work  dovoled 
■"■    '   i  "llearn's 
>ted  «.jlely  t; 


»[y  to  these  imbiectB. 

Pw 

<nt.      Yon  iriU  find 

oua  article*  it 

not 

W.  C,  Mc 
Street. 

G.  II.  P.— There  ia 
printing  you  w 
There  ia  no  wor 
the  beat  Inforni 
Golumne  and  in  our  YsAR-llooiiH. 

LitDaiiri  Amatblb,  roferrioE  to  Capbiin  Turtun's  letter  ia  our 
lost,  would  be  glad  if  we  could  devote  space  to  the  espreaaioil  <A 
opin inn— cither  our  own  or  Ibiit  of  currearHiiideDln — man.  the 
qualilioa  of  mileriaEi  aent  out  by  diffi-rent  photngraphio  linnefs ; 
lu  it  ia  very  annnying,  be  ibioki,  to  "  buy  variiua  tliing-a  which 
turn  out  quite  dilfv-runtly  to  wli.it  buyers  had  been  led  tolieliave." 
"     '  p,  "boutjht  many  aamplaaofdiy    pUtH,  and 


tu  the  o 


which 


-  -     - r  -  -  -  pUtea  of  tho  =,^i  », 

ch  tbey  were  aulil ;  np;iaratut  defeellvo  in  niaay  Wiiys,  and 
inicala  which  worlnd  badly."  If  he  "or  some  one  elae  men 
riencod  wero  allowed  candidly  lu  atate  tbose  facta,  it  woull 
olhera  from  ae\ax  victiiiiixed."  Uur  eurresiHindDiit  mnat  ■» 
rnent's  reHection  that  euch  n  0')ur8o  would  bo  un 
aal  dei^ree,  and  duinj^  a       ' 


n  tho 


•o  unreoaonabls 


.union  or  experienos  of  aii  iDdT- 
couriiB  being  adopted  ia  ordinan 
journali  in  relation  to  Ibe  arliclos  of  Ben''ral  conaumption.  Why 
ihe  law  courts  would  be  kepi  nrcupied  with  libel  anil* :  Beafdes, 
the  aims  and  duliea  of  uur  journal  are  chiefly  oonfiasd  to  tbe 
acience  and  art  of  phutosniphy,  and  we  avoid  qucalioae  caanected 

J.  G.  L.— The  existing  patent  lawa  were  iiasaod  in  ISJ2,  Prertona 
to  thai  date  the  law  was  much  more  detective  than  it  ia  at  preaeDt. 
A  Bopirate  palani  was  required  for  each  of  Ibe  cunutrioa  cmati- 
Inlio-ihoUniledKiOLjdom.  That  for  KnsUndoort  from  £100  to 
£120,  f>r  Scotland  L<,M,  for  Ireland  f  12(1,  makiniy  a  tulnl  of  at 
least  £320,  all  piyable  in  advance.  A  patent  for  the  United 
Kingduiu  can  now  be  ubtained  on  much  ooaier  terms.  The  pro- 
visional sijeiiiflcation,whichgiveapnioticiilly  ail  montha' pTOtectioa, 
may  bo  obtained  for  from  aix  to  eiifht  guinraa.  On  sealing  the 
patenl,  and  securing  protection  for  three  yeuri,  the  eo.«t  is  from 
five  and  Iwcnly  to  thirl?  guineas.  The  three  yeara  may  be  ex- 
tended to  aeven  on  payment  of  £.)D,  and  the  aevoa  yeara  niaij  be 
extended  to  fonrleen  ou  payiiicnl  of  £100  more.  An  aaiaodeiflaw 
ia  now  beforo  I'arliaiiient ;  wbifther  it  will  poaa  this  eoaaou  fe 
quite  uncertain  i  and  if  it  pass  •!  is  very  doubiful  vhetheriDvai- 
tura  or  the  country  will  bo  any  better  off.  At  present  the  hoiiTy 
feca  paid  fur  patanta  are  the  penjuisitcs  uf  law  ofllDera  of  the 
Crown,  who  appear  to  do  little  work  in  ounncolion  with  pitenta. 

r.  L.  J.-^Tho  red  feggy  depoait  on  the  ahadowa  of  which  you  com- 
plain la  aided  by  variuuH  eauiaa.  The  best  preventive  vaknuwcon- 
eists  in  Suwlng  tbe  irun  developed  imase  as  soon  as  developed  with* 
aulalion  of  iodine  made  OS  follow:— Take  two  graina  of  iodide  of 
potaaaium  and  one  gram  of  iodine,  and  diaaolve  in  nn  ounce  of 
water.  After  flriwing  the  plate  with  Ihia,  waeb.  and  then  proooed 
lo  inleuaity.  The  red  deposit  which  appeari  during  inleaaia^. 
tion  in  warm  weather  never  vieils  Ibe  pla'c  which  hna  boeo  ao 
treated.     Tho  be'l  mode  of  dealing  witbaaegaliiewhich  iaapoilad 

fay  thia  reddepoait  in  tho  ahadowa  ialo  ireal  with  a  weaktolntioa 

say  one  grain  to  the  uunce—of  biobluride  of  mercury.  Thia  ven- 
alightly  inlensifiea  tbe  imago,  but  it  convcrta  the  red  depoait, 
which,  being  very  non-aclinic,  printa  white,  into  a  thin  while 
deposit,  which  does  not  in  aay  appreciable  degree  obalruot  the 
passage  of  light  in  printing. 

R.  F.  L. — II  is  not  all  improbable,  oa  yon  snggeal,  that  omulsione 
may  eventually  auperaedc  plates  prepared  in  a  bath :  but  nor  yet. 

in  our  pages  in  IKIK),  when  Mr.  lleiliui  made  an  oddly  empiric 
mixture  of  various  haloid  aalte  and  aolts  of  silver  in  varniah.  IIb 
showed  Oi  aome  imperfect  poaitivea  alleged  to  have  been  prodaoed 
by  the  aid  of  thase  mixtures.  The  next  allu«ion  was  published  in 
I'rance,  when  U.  aaudin  attempted  to  produce  emulsions  which 
he  alylca  "  Phologena."  Thia.  ao  far  at  we  know,  was  not 
successful,  and  waa  not  followed  up.  Captain  Uiiun  snbsequently 

?iitented  a  similar  idea  in  Uiie  countrj^;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
he  first  aucceaaful  application  of  the  idea  of  mixing  the  sensitive 
Gompounda  in  collodion,  and  forming  an  amulbion  for  producing 
negatives,  waa  that  of  Messrs.  Siiyce  and  Uoltou.  About  Iha 
■ame  time  we  flrat  made  an  emnliion  with  chloride  of  silver  in 
oollodiun  for  printing  purpoaes.  We  had  frcf|uenlly  tiperimented 
years  previouily  witn  einulaioiLS  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver, 
and  obtained  protly  good  negatives,  but  without  sufficiently 
aaliafaclory  results. 

B,  D. — It  frequently  hsppcna  that  one  thickness  of  flaahed  yellow 
glasa  is  Inautflcienl  in  tne  dark  room  windnw,  owing  Id  imperfoc- 
tioDs  in  the  flostied  surface.    Try  two  thicknesses. 

R.    U.   CoLKTasiv.— Thanks.     We  will  boar    ia  mind   yeur 

Several  Correspundents  in  our  aeit. 


Ut  ?^liirto£irapbic  ^etos.  lali^  6,  T877. 
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PHOTOURai'Hr  IS  AND  OUT  UF  THE  STUDIO. 

PiiOTOGiupiir  IS  Measl-rino  the  Force  of  Explosivls— 
The  Electhic  Light  for  Printinu. 
Phohyraphj  in  Mtaanriw]  the  F-rce  oj  Explimi 
war  OD  the  Danube  and  in  tlia  Black  Sea  calls  to  mind 
once  mora  the  part  which  photography  has  taken  in  the 
elabomtiou  of  Bubiaarine  warfare.  Moat  of  our  readers 
are  acquainted  with  the  earliest  use  of  the  camera  id  con- 
neotion  with  torpedo  defences,  whun  euiployed  at  Venice, 
■where  a  cimira-nlifeiira  was  tuud  to  record  the  means 
taken  to  protect  the  harbour.  Sinco  then  photography 
has  been  largely  employed  in  this  country  for  ascertaining 
the  corapBrntiru  explosive  power  of  various  compoundi 
■under  water,  and  alao  tu  impar;ially  reoohliog  the  amoaril 
of  damage  done  by  differeut  chnrges.  It  is  well  known 
th.li  during  the  past  few  years  gunpowder  has  been  piuheil 
into  the  second  place,  ho  far  as  military  and  naval  raining 
is  concerned,  and  even  forindimtrialand  blasting  pnrpoaes 
guncottOD,  dynamite,  and  lithofracteur  are  now-n-dayi 
■vary  frequently  uaed.  especially  in  the  Coionica  and 
America.  All  these  aubHtances  are  alike  cbeoiiciiUy,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  nitro-glyceriue  which  is  tl 
principle  of  dynamite  and  lithofracteur  ia  a  ui 
pound,  and  mny  be  considered  very  mnch  as  a  liquid 
£un-cottoa.  This  latter,  as  every  photographer  know^,  ia 
made  by  allowing  strong  aclda  to  act  upon  cotton,  and 
jiitro- glycerine  is  prepared  in  the  aame  simple  manner, 
namely,  by  allowing  glycerine  to  fall  drop  by  droii  into 
nitric  acid.  In  this  country  wa  favour  gun-cotton  for 
miuea  and  torpedoes,  but  abroad  it  h  the  nitro-glyceriae 
compounds  which  are  mostly  uned.  To  discover  the  ei- 
plosive  force  of  tlese  and  gunpowder,  picric  powder,  and 
Jieverol  other  inventions,  photography  was  employed.  In 
fiub  marine  warfare  two  important  points  have  to  be  con - 
aiilered,  namely,  how  much  water  a  charge  can  displace 
sudbowfar  a  cushion  of  water  of  a  certain  thickness  ia 
capable  of  annulling  the  effects  of  a  shot.  It  baa  been 
found,  namely,  that  an  ironclad  is  not  safe  from  the  eiplo- 
Aion  of  a  heavy  torpedo  unless  a  cushion  of  air  of  no  less 
than  forty  feet  intervenes  between  the  floating  hull  and  the 
Bourca  of  destruction,  while  a  Whitehead  or  Gab  torpedo 
is  rendered  harmless  by  a  much  less  interval.  The  dfpth 
at  which  a  charge  is  exploded  has,  of  coursH,  alao  consider- 
aMe  inUueoce  upon  its  eiTects,  so  far  as  shock  or  dis- 
placement of  water  is  concerned,  and  by  photoeraphy 
It  has  been  possible  to  register  the  various  influences 
exerted  by  depth  in  a  very  striking  mannec.  Every 
time  an  explosion  of  thin  kind  occurs,  water  is 
thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  this  cone  represents 
the  amount  of  water  displaced.  If  you  know  the  meoaure- 
Bient  of  its  base,  and  are  acqiiaiuted  with  the  height  to 
vhich  the  water  has  been  thrown,  it  remains  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  caleulate  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
bulk  of  water  thrown  into  the  air.  To  register  this 
momentary  eruption  of  water  the  camera  ia  brought  into 
pla^,  and  with  exceeHingly  good  effect,  for  it  is  in  tiie 
main  due  to  the  photographic  records  of  these  eruptions 
that  the  comparative  force  of  the  various  explosives  has 
been  arrived  at.  A  6ve  hundred  pounds  charge  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  which  throws  into  the  air  fifteen 
hundred  cubic  yards  of  waier.  must  obviously  have  exerted 
far  more  energy  up  >n  explojiou  than  another  of  the  same 
beight  and  at  the  same  depth  which  only  displaces  a  cone 
equal  to  one  thousand  cubic  yards.  In  this  way  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  guncotton  ia  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any   other  eijilostve,   while  its  n»e  for  such 

Snrposes  is  particularly  convenient  As  we  have  said,  the 
ep'h  of  water  materially  influences  the  diaplaoeinent  of 
water.     Thus  a  pbatograph  of  the  explosion  of  ten  powida 

of  gancottOQ  in  ten  feet  of  water  shows  as  sgcactrful  cone, — ,  — , e — r— 

M  ntber  oolnmo,  of  vater  one  handred  f«et  in  k^ht,  bat  |  light,  the  ktter,  genentm  by  a  two-hone  power  engioe, 


hile  four  hundred 
poundt  of  guncitlon  exploded  in  twenty-sev.-n  feet  of 
witer  is  registered  by  a  photograph  representing  a  column 
only  eighty  feet  in  height,  but  in  this  ciao  the  base  of  the 
volume  of  water  is  upwards  of  one  hundvod  aud  thirty 
feet.  Wo  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  any  more 
technical  details,  and  have,  indeed,  only  referred  to  the 
above  to  prove  the  real  importance  of  photography  in  con- 
nection with  thia  modern  branch  of  warfare,  and  to  point 
once  more  to  the  wonderful  applications  that  have  been 
made  of  the  nroooss  in  the  furtherance  of  war  science.  In 
B  atereoHCopic  view  of  the  America  bulk,  which  we  have  be- 
fore us,  and  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  torpedo 
explosions  i  Blistered  by  photography,  it  is  possible  to  see 
actually  how  the  bull  of  the  vessel  is  momentarily  poised 
by  the  energetic  action  of  the  charge,  and  how  the  moss  is 
lifted  by  the  destructive  agont.  Tbere  U  nothing  very 
wonderful,  perhaps,  in  the  depiction  of  such  an  event,  for 
photography  has  siuce  then  done  wonders  for  acienne  ;  but 
It  is  A  matter,  nevertheless,  to  wiiich  we  arojualilied  in 
Bj^ain  calling  attention  to  show  bow  valuable  is  tbe  art- 
Hcience  in  its  proper  application.  Chevalier,  the  inventor 
of  the  photographic  plane -''-a  hie.  had  a  scheme  whereby  be 
hoped  to  make  use  of  photographic  images  to  enable  him  to 
direct  the  liring  of  guns  as  well  at  night  as  by  day,  so  that  a 
bombardment  might  be  continued  after  dark, and  the  enemy 
thus  prevented  from  repdriug  his  dam,tge?.  Whether, 
had  be  lived,  be  would  have  been  able  to  have  brought  his 
scheme  to  a  successful  issue  now  matters  little,  but  we 
have  instances  enough  before  us  to  show  that  photography 
as  already  materially  assisted  in  war  science,  and  bids 
dr  to  render  still  greater  services  to  the  soldier  and 

The  EUrtHc  Lhjhtjor  /Vih liny.— According  to  Dr.  Vogel, 
photographers  are  again  making  use  of  tbe  electric  light, 
a  gentleman  at   Prague,  Mr.  VViuter,   having  lately  pur- 
chased a  machine  for  bis  studio,  the  price  of  which,  we  are 
told,  is  J^loO.     The  elecric  light,  which  formerly  used  only 
to  be  proiluoed  by  means  of  a  powerful  Grove  battery,  ia 
now  more  conveniently  generated  from  a  magneto-electrio 
machine,   the  construction   of   which  has   recently   been 
much  improved.    ludeed,  at  the  present  day,  to  obtain  a 
powerful  light,   it  ia  only  necessary  to  have  a  powerful 
steatn-engme,  for  it  is  now  a-dajis  simply  a  question  of 
grin'ling  out  electricity.     When  magnets  were  tirst  made 
lO  of  tl)  licnerate  electricity,  the  machines  were  very  un- 
ietdy  affairs,  for  a   very  large  magnet  indeed  is  required 
give  a  spirk  by  merely  disconnecting  the  rod.  or  arma- 
ture, as  It  is  termed,  from   the  poles.     Thia  was  the  tirst 
form  of  permanent   magneto- electric  machine,  and  then 
ved  the  idea  of  revolving  the  armature 
very  rapidly  close  to  the  magnet,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
field  of  the  magnet,     [u   this  way  a  f<ir  stronger  electric 
Curri^nt  was  evolved  from  the  machine,  but  still  not  strong 
igh  to  give   a  light.      Itound  the  iron  armature  was 
twisted  copper  wir-<,  and  this,  again,  was  an  improvement : 
but  it  was  not  until   Wilde  took  the  matter  in   band  that 
any  great  stride  was  made,     lia  employs  two  maifnets,  aad 
tbe  electricitv  evolved  by  one  is  permitted  to  circumvent 
tbe  other  magnet,  which   is  then   capable   of  generating 
very   much   more   powerful  stream  of  eli;ctricit»      la 
'amine's  machine,  which  is  greatly  used  in  France,  the 
u.iture  has  no  iron,   but  consisM  simply  of  a  skein  ot 
copper  wire.     The  Gramme,  the  Wilde,  and  also  the  Sie- 
mens machine  are  all  capable  of  giving  electiic  lights 
After  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  the  steam-engine,  the 
expense  of  the  light  is  represented   by  that  neceaiary  for 
keeping  the  engine  giing.     Dr.  Vogel  uAU  us  that  he  has 
tested  the  electric  light  photographically,  and  (hat  at  nine 
inches  distance  from  the  carbon  points  (rather  near,  by- 
capable  of  producing  a  carbon  impression  in 
One  can  hardly  get  at  any  data  from  this 
statement^  but,  according  to  our  experience  of  the  eleotrio 
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if  bat  one-twenty-foorth  as  strong  as  sunlight  on  a  sam- 
mer^s  day  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  source  of  light  In 
other  words,  a  print  which  would  be  produced  in  five 
minutes  in  full  sunlii^ht  would  require  as  much  as  two 
hours*  electric  illumination  if  exposed  at  a  foot  and  a  half 
distance  from  the  points.  Other  questions,  such  as  that  of 
decentralising  the  rajs,  would  have  to  be  gone  into  in  case 
such  means  of  printing  were  adopted  by  the  photographer. 


PHOTO-STEREOTYPING  (PHOTO-ENGRAVING). 
A  Substitute  roa  Wood  EHaaAviHo. 

BT  DB.   ADOLPH  OIT.* 

With  regard  to  the  mo<lus  operandi,  it  is,  of  course,  kept 
secret,  but  the  history  of  a  plate  has  been  stated  thas  by 
one  of  the  above-named  companies : 

**  The  subject— a  properly  prepared  drawing  or  print — 
j^oes  to  the  photograph  gallery,  where  a  negative  is  made 
in  the  usual  way,  except  that  it  must  be  more  perfect  than 
any  other  known  to  the  photographic  art.  The  negative, 
having  been  duly  examined,  is  forwarded  to  the  secret  de- 
partment, whenoe  issues  a  plaster  of  Paris  mould,  which  is 
sent  to  the  stereotype  foundry.  The  substance  in  which  it 
is  oast  is  ordinary  stereotype  metal,  with  some  modifications, 
the  oonstituents  being  mixed  in  our  own  works.  Coming 
out  of  the  'oast,'  the  rough  plate  is  shaved  to  the  proper 
thickness,  and  sent  to  the  printer  to  be  tested.  When 
pasted  it  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  finishers,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  regular  wood  engravers,  who  deepen  the  wider 
spaces,  and  touch  up  any  portions  which  may  not  have 
oome  out  sufiiciently  perfect.  Then  clean  and  file  proofs 
are  taken,  the  former  to  be  sent  to  the  customer,  and  the 
latter,  properly  numbered,  to  be  pasted  in  a  scrap-book  for 
reference,  and  the  plate  is  delivered  to  the  blocker,  to  be 
moanted  type-high,  when,  after  a  final  examination,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  It  may  be  printed  from  direct,  or,  if  desired, 
electrotypes  or  duplicate  stereotypes  may  be  made  from  it 
in  the  usual  way.'' 

From  this  it  seems  that  a  plaster  of  Paris  mould  is  taken 
from  the  gelatine  relief,  and  it  is  evident  that  from  the  first 
oast  a  second  must  be  taken,  which  is  stereotyped.  We 
prefer,  therefore,  to  call  the  process  photo  stereotyping,  and 
not  photo-engraving.  Useful  information  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  gelatine  plates  may  be  found  in  the  German  work  of 
A.  Martin,  Handbnch  der  Email-Photographie  nnd  der 
Phototypie  oder  des  Lichtdrnoks  (Weimar,  1872,  B.  F. 
Yoigt),  and  Hints  on  Eleotrotyping  and  Stereotyping  have 
been  published  by  the  celebrated  firm  of  R.  Hoe  and  Ca,  New 
York,  who  also  furnish  the  necessary  apparatas  for  these 
prooeflses,  except,  of  course,  for  the  purely  photographic 
parts. 

^  We  will  here  remark  that,  according  to  our  own  observa- 
tions, the  gelatine  relief  is  better  brought  out  by  uning  a 
very  dilate  solution  of  ammonia  instead  of  pure  water,  and, 
in  Older  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  plaster  of  Paris,  the 
relief  plates  should  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  (40  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water)  to  which  a  little 
glycerine  has  been  added. 

We  had  lately  the  opportunity  to  visit  one  of  the  above- 
named  establishments  m  this  city,  and  were  really  surprised 
at  the  diversity  of  applications  and  the  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion which  this  new  process  allowed.  The  accuracy  is 
absolute,  and,  o^  oonrse,  every  picture  can  be  reduced  or 
enlarged  at  will.  Various  drawings  may  also  be  combined 
and  transferred  on  a  plate  in  relief,  and .  where  an  original 
illustration  is  to  be  made,  the  draughtsman  idao  draws  an 
advantage  from  the  fact  that  the  sketching  on  paper  allows 
him  a  mnoh  greater  freedom  of  execution  than  to  the  xylo- 
grapher,  who  has  to  work  on  a  most  resistant  material,  box- 
wood. 

With  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  the  manipulation,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chemical  eftects  of  the  sun  take  place 
very  quickly,  and,  although  many  operations  have  to  be 
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executed  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  photo- 
graphic art,  it  can  safely  be  stated  that  the  production  of  a 
relief  from  the  most  complicated  drawing  will  only  lequire 
as  many  hours,  while  the  same  work  might  occupy  as  many 
days  or  weeks  of  a  skilful  engraver's  time. 

The  weekly  pay-roll  of  the  Photo- Engraving  Company 
contains  over  sixty  names,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  by  the 
aid  of  their  system  and  machinery,  they  can  execute 
annually  an  amount  of  work  which  it  would  require  the 
labour  of  one  thousand  wood  engravers  to  accomplish  by 
hand. 

By  the  application  of  artificial  light — oxycalcium,  mag- 
nesium, or  electric  light^-the  operator  is  also  independent 
of  the  sun. 

Is  it  possible  to  obtain  also  gradations  from  light  to 
shade  (half  tones)  in  the  same  manner  as  in  photography  ? 
Most  certainly  ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  relief  is  not 
in  one  and  the  same  plane  in  such  a  case,  a  cliche  or  stereo- 
type plate  of  this  kind  conld  not  be  used  in  the  steam 
printing  press.  In  the  new  art  those  gradations  mu^t  be 
produced  in  Unes ;  however,  it  is  already  possible,  by  means 
of  the  formation  of  a  grain,  as  in  lithography,  to  print 
half-tones  directly  by  the  steam  press.  The  grain  lays  here, 
as  on  the  stone,  on  one  plane.  We  shall,  therefore,  soon 
have  illustrated  journals  wherein  nature  is  reproduced  with- 
out the  least  aid  of  the  draughtsman.  W  hat  an  inestimable 
boon  for  literature  and  science!  The  most  important  illus- 
trated journals  of  the  metropolis  make  already  an  extended 
use  of  photo-stereotyping,  at  present  yet  in  the  manner  of 
xylography,  but  the  hearers  present  will,  no  doubt,  have 
observed  that  the  illustrations  of  European  magasinea, 
which  arrive  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  can  be  found  at 
the  ^  close  already  in  American  journals.  To  the  dis- 
semination of  art  and  the  artistic  culture  of  the  masses 
photo-stereotyping  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  in  so  far  as 
works  of  art,  which  only  were  accessible  to  a  small  circle  of 
connoisseurs,  can,  ere  long,  be  purchased  by  almost  every- 
body. Thus  one  impiovement  is  initiaterl  by  another  in 
order  to  render  photography  what  it  should  be,  a  universal 
reproducing  art ! 

THE  INTENSIFICATION  OF  CARBON  PRINTS.* 
Of  the  large  series  of  silver  compounds  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  use  for  intensifying  thd  carbon  image  by  reason 
of  the  beautiful  and  intense  tone  imparted,  I  have  referred 
to  a  few  onlv*  Those  1  have  mentioned  will,  nevertheless, 
I  have  no  doubt,  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  the  carbon 
printer.  Daylight  has  no  influence  upon  the  silver  inten- 
sifier  in  this  connection,  and  ths  manipulations  may, 
therefore,  be  conducted  at  any  time  without  fear  of 
consequences. 

The  great  advantage  of  silver  solutions  is,  that  they 
never  fo^  the  image,  and  even  free  defective  pictures 
from  their  faults  in  this  particular.  This  property  of 
silver  is  easily  accounted  for,  for  the  image  soaks  up  the 
solution,  according  to  its  thickness ;  in  washing,  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  lighter  parts  to  which  the  fogged  portions 
belong,  so  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  only  works  thoroughly 
in  the  highest  reliefs,  and  only  deposits  its  colour  in  those 
places.  This  is  a  general  rule  in  intensifying,  which,  how- 
ever, is  here  peculiarly  apparent  The  best  results  will  be 
found  to  be  afforded  by  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  bring  about  warm  purple-black  pictures.  To 
lighten  up  carbon  pictures,  after  such  treatment,  when 
this  is  necessary,  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will 
be  found  useful.  Cyanide  of  potassium  in  strong  solu- 
tions sometimes  injures  the  pigment  film,  and,  for  this 
reason,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Uiensifying  with  Chbalt,  Uranium^  and  Nickel 
Chloride  of  cobalt  and  sulphide  of  potassium  or  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  give  an  intense  black  with  brownish 
tone. 
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Clilorido  of  cobalt  and  bichromate  of  potash  or  nin> 
monia  give  b  jetlowi  eh -brown  film. 

Yellow  pru&aiate  of  poush  &ad  nitrate  of  uranium  yield 
a  v&rin  sepia -broirn. 

Chloride  of  nickel  and  sulphide  of  potasiium  or  sulphide 
of  ammonium  impart  a  warm  black. 

Chlotida  of  nickel  and  red  prusaiato  of  potash  colour 
the  pigmeDt  ima[;e  brown. 

Diixri  Colouring  MnlUnfur  Pir/mtnt  Picluru. 

Barjtn  water,  or  lime-water  and  alicarine,  diBsolred  in 
alcohol,  colour  carbon  prints  violet. 

Acetate  of  lead  and  alizarine  in  ammonia  colour  prints 
purple-red. 

A  solution  of  aliznrine  in  caustic  alkalies  give  in  propor- 
tion to  tho  atnoiiut  of  water  that  thej  contain  a  series  of 
violet  and  purple  tones. 

Aniline  red  in  alcohol  is  not  suitod  (or  colouring,  espe- 
cially when  in  the  enlargement  process. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  and  alcoholic  solution  of  coralline,  with 
an  addition  of  ammonia,  jield  a  rosy-red. 

Solution  of  coralline  diluted  with  water,  and  treated 
with  ammonia,  colours  pigment  prints  of  a  carmino  red. 

Urdinary  solution  of  coralline  dissolved  in  alcohol  ^ivei 
red  pictures. 

Logwood  solution  colours  blue. 

Logwood  solution  and  bicUroraate  salts  give  a  very 
agreeable  greenish  tint,  wliiebis  very  suitable  for  colouring 
landscape  pictures. 

Acetate  of  lead  and  purpurine  in  ammonia  colour 
purple-red, 

Purpurine  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  alum  renders 
the  prints  cherry  red. 

Purpurino  dissolved  in  caustic  alkali  imparts  a  oarmine 
red  to  carbon  images. 

All  the  above  alkaline  solutions  alionld  only  be  employed 
greatly  diluted  n-ith  water.  Clearing  up  liquids  are  not 
necessary,  as  any  tint  may  be  secured  by  watching  the 
action  of  the  re-agents,  and  washing  off  as  soon  as  the 
proper  tint  Is  secured,  continued  riusing  having  the  effect 
of  lightening  the  colour. 

To  doiDoriBtrat«  more  clearly  the  different  tones  secured 
"by  tho  various  re-agents  I  have  described,  a  series  of  oarboo 
prints  showing  all  the  various  tones  that  are  obtainable 
has  been  forwarded  by  me  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 

To  secure  an  even  tinting  throughout  the  image,  it  is 
neoeaaary,  before  treatment,  to  ascertain  that  the  degree  of 
di^ess  is  the  same  throughout  the  picture.  To  ensure 
this,  the  carbon  print  should  either  be  treated  with  the 
intensifying  fluids  immediately  after  development,  or  the 
operation  should  be  postponed  until  the  image  has  become 
tboronghly  dry.  An  image  which  is  only  partially  dry 
-when  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  intensilinr  frequently 
becomes  patchy  by  the  unequal  soaking-in  of  the  re-agent 
that  is  applied. 

The  intensifying  of  the  print  is  brought  about  either 
by  one  treatment,  or  by  successive  applications  of  the 
liquid  to  the  lilm.  Tho  intensifying  liqnid  is  poured  over 
in  the  ordinary  way.  and  in  the  case  of  a  dry  image  this 
is  Srat  moistened  in  water,  so  that  the  action  of  tbe  liquid 
may  be  exerted  all  over  the  surface  at  the  same  instant. 
If  several  solutions  are  employed  in  the  operation  of  inten- 
sifying, then  the  surface  of  the  image  should  be  washed 
Acith  water  between  every  application,  otherwise  there 
will  be  formed  over  the  sarface  a  fine  precipitate  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  liquids  one  upon  tbe  other.  In  this 
case  Ihe  liquids  cannot  penetrate  well  into  the  film,  and  the 
lesult  is  an  uneven  or  imperfect  result. 

Large  pictures,  or  those  which  it  is  desired  to  handle 
with  particular  care,  are  best  treated  by  being  placed  in  a 
dish  containing  the  intensifying  bath.  The  image  is  put 
into  the  liquid  f4ce  uppermost,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
reagonta  may  be  Strictly  watched.  Too  lengthy  a  treat- 
ment hardens  the  image  too  much,  and  if  permaQganate  of 


potash  is  employed,  then  the  details  of  the  picture  suRer  in 
course  of  time.  As  a  rule,  the  intensifying  process  should 
last  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  In  the  event  of  the  pigment 
picture  not  becoming  dark  enough,  it  behoves  the  opera- 
tor  simply  to  repeat  the  process  until  tbe  desirable  result  is 
obtained, 

The  intensified  pictures  do  not,  asa  rule,  require  treatment 
in  tbe  alum  bath,  nor  is  it  advisable  that  the  latter  should 
be  applied,  as  its  action  is  sometimes  injurious  to  the  colour- 
After  proper  intensifying  the  picture  is  washed  carefully 
in  clena  water  in  order  to  remove  any  superfluous  liquid 
from  the  film,  as  also  to  free  the  latter  from  precipitates 
«hich  may  have  been  formed  upon  it. 

Carbon  prints  which  are  to  serve  as  negatives  in  the 
enlarging  process  should  neither  be  waxed  nor  have  collo- 
dion or  gelatine  applied  to  them,  as  every  irregularity  in 
the  waxing  or  any  imperfection  in  the  collodion  or  gela- 
tine ii  reproduced  and  rendered  more  prominent  in  tbe 
enlargement.  In  intensifying,  with  tew  eiceptiona,  which 
1  have  already  alluded  to,  the  coliodiou  and  gelatine,  when 
touched  by  the  inteusifier,  not  unfrequeutly  give  rise  to 
fogging.  '.Vith  a  good  tissue  neither  collodion  or  geUtino 
!  are  necessary  to  produce  adhesion  upon  tbe  glass,  for  when 
developed  the  image  atioka  very  lirmty  indeed.  In  his 
work  on  carbon  printing,  however,  Liesegang  auggestatha 
coating  of  glass  plates  previously  with  dilute  gelatine  solu- 
tion dipped  in  alum,  as  a  meaaa  of  preventing  the  reticu- 
lation of  tbe  tissue,  a  defect  with  which  the  carbon  printer 
is  at  timea  troubled.  I  am  not  altogether  of  tbe  same 
mind,  for  a  good  piamented  tissue  should  not,  and  does 
not,  yield  reticulated  impressions,  when  even  the  glass  is 

Eerfeotly  free  from  all  sorts  of  preparations,  fteticulation 
as  never  been  observed  by  me  upon  collodionized  or  un- 
prepared plates,  unless  the  tissue  has  been  acted  upon  by 
veiy  alkaline  or  acid  solutions  ;  it  is  well  known  to  me, 
however,  that  such  pictures  as  are  developed  upon  gelatine 
become  reticulated  by  reason  of  a  number  of  soluble  gela- 
tine molecules  being  washed  away  during  transfer,  and 
thus  impart  a  net-like  aspect  to  tbe  image.  The  same  de- 
fect may  result  from  air-bubbles  between  tbe  tiasae  and 
the  transfer  basis.  In  this  case  tbe  cause  of  defect  must  be 
looked  for  in  those  bodies  which  prevent  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  two  auifacea. 


COLLECTION  AND  UECOVERT  OF  WASTES.* 
In  the  various  processes  of  photography  in  which  nitrate  of 
silver  is  u!ed,  tbe  per  centage  of  what  is  called  waste  is  very 
large,  bu'.  with  proper  care  and  management  tbis  may 
nearly  all  bo  recovered,  and  thus  keep  tho  actual  coniump- 
tion  of  silver  down  to  a  very  small  figure.  We  are 
convinced  from  the  appearance  of  many  operating-rooml 
that  Buflicicnt  care  is  out  exercised  in  saving  the  dripping 
from  plates  in  the  negative  department. 

In  tbe  dark-room  the  careful  operator  baa  in  mind  the 
saving  of  silver  in  every  movement  he  makes.  In  making 
up  and  filtering  his  bath,  he  takes  the  precaution  to  spread 
some  old  newspapers  on  the  floor  to  catch  any  drops  of 
silver  that  may  fall.  These  papers  be  keeps  for  that 
purpoee, 

with  waste  blotting-paper  bo  wipes  any  drippings  from 
the  bottles,  the  bath,  or  tbe  plate-holder.  He  drains  his 
plates  well  wbtin  they  come  from  the  bath,  and  then  uses 
plenty  of  blotting- paper  to  catch  any  further  drippings  in 
ihe  holder,  lie  has  a  box  padded  in  the  boltum  with 
blotting-paper,  in  which  he  carries  tbe  bolder  from  the  ' 
dark-room  to  tbe  camera.  He  saves  his  first  washings, 
alter  developing,  in  a  tank  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
scrapes  the  blms  from  all  plates  thatare  failures.  This  last 
is  best  done  by  placing  the  plates  in  a  dish  or  tub  of  water 
till  the  day's  work  is  over. 

Id  the  printing  department  the  same  preoantionk  «s» 
observed  intheoseof  the  silver  bU.Vi,*K\T>. 'CoA^v^-tw*^- 
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Where  the  paper  is  hoDg  to  dry,  iruto  paper  of  any  kiad 
U  plMei]  on  the  floor  (o  rucei>u  the  drippings  All  cuUingH 
from  the  tibwM  ur  pririU  ara  cirerully  pr  aitrveil,  tojetbHr 
with  blotcrn.  filtMr-i,  aail  acraps  of  uTerv  kind  tbac  havr 
bera  RUloed  oicb  ailvrr.  Tb<i  fimt  wsiibiaitii  of  (be  piiiitH 
whioh  Bhow  »  milky  appaarmica  aix  car.-rnlly  aavuil  ia  a 
large  tank  or  barrel  ;  old  Loniog-  badiriftraala)  mib'I  for  ibe 
gold  ;  aad  Saaily  tbe  dxiag  b^ith,  vnicb  parfDrma  the  1i 
cbeoiical  Mperntiiia  for  tbe  prjotdi  \*  deposited  IQ  a  barr 
tab,  or  botilH,  together  wit b  the  negaLivit  hypo  bath  from 

tbe  d«rk.mom. 

To  tbe  devsloper  wuhiii|{t  a  amall  quantityof  aaatuiat-d 
•riofioD  of  iklt  jiiav  be  added  every  night,  aad   tlie  c' 

water  drawn  oflf  every  morning  from  a  faucet  placed 


Print  clippingi,  Blten,  and  all  waite  paper  which  bu 
4b<orb-d  Hiluer,  ara  to  bd  burned.  Thi«  u  facilitatad  bj 
iipriuhling  the  pap-r,  adpHcifttly  that  vbiuh  Ti  pi)or  in  ailrer, 
tritb  a  Bu1iitii>ii  uF  nitra's  of  puta-ib  (-laltpetn))  thri-a  ounoea, 
■atL-r  eight  ounces.  When  dry,  tlioy  are  burned  in  an. 
up-Q  g'ate  or  aiore.  Care  muHt  be  tukon  that  iho  draft  ia 
Qot  too  ulrong,  or  ton  miich  pipdr  put  on  at  oao4,  tu  oaoia 
ibe  tuhe«  to  bo  carried  uff  wiih  the  dime  and  Hmoke.  Do 
Qit  try  to  burry  it,  and  you  irill  be  repaid  fur  your  p  HieDce, 
[f  [bure  bit  a  large  qiivutity  of  paper  aa  occaaioaal  raking 
out  of  the  aahnd  frum  tbe  gratd  will  admit  the  air  and  amiut 


DTopeT  d 


«  from  the  botbim  of  the  tank,  Bccordiag  ti> 
ita  lite.  The  print  washiogsare  treated iimilarly  by  adding 
every  night  one  pint  of  a  saturated  Holution  of  lalt  to  evury 
tea  or  twelre  gallon*  of  water  u«ed,  Htir  wall,  and  draw  off 
in  the  morning  or  when  full.  To  tbe  old  hyposulpbite 
bathi  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  a  few  lampi  of  aul- 
phnret  of  potuh,  or  the  aame  in  Bolutioo.  A  black  preci- 
pitate of  aalpbide  of  silver  will  Im  formed,  which  will  settle 
and  leave  the  clear  water  to  be  drawn  off.  An  eiaedi  of 
aolpharet  will  do  no  harm. 

When  a  auffioieot  quantity  of  waate  has  collected  aocord- 
inK  to  the  foregoing  treatment,  the  various  kindg  are  then 
to  Dd  prepared  for  rednctioa.  This  maybe  done  by  freeing 
the  residues  from  the  ancplua  water  as  uiucb  as  possible,  and 

tatting  them  in  wide-mouth  bottles,  each  kind  distinctly 
hbellM,  preparatory  to  sending  them,  together  with  the 
wade  paper,  to  a  refiner,  pravided  the  photographtir  does 
not  oare  to  undertake  the  work  of  redacing  it  bimdulf.  But 
we  woold  caution  any  photographer  who  sends  bis  waste 
•  oat  to  be  oareful  that  it  goea  into  the  hands  of  reliable 
paTttsa.  On  uo  account  deliver  it  to  an  agent  of  some  so- 
ealled  reGning  ooDipany  who  may  come  along  and  offer  to 
do  it  for  eight  or  fen  per  cent ,  for  in  must  cases  they  are 
frauds,  and  if  ever  joo  receive  anythio);,  tbe  amount  will  be 
•o  small  that  you  will  not  feel  repaid  for  iha  trouble  yon 
have  been  to  in  saving  youi  waste.  EithersuTid  it  to  some- 
body yon  know  that  will  not  do  it  for  le<ia  tban  from  fiiteen 
to  twenty  per  cent.,  accordiag  to  the  qsautity,  or  eUu  do  it 
yoatself   by  the  processes  which   we  propose  to  give  you 

The  black  mndlike  mass  which  will  be  foond  in  the 
bottom  of  tbe  developing  tauk,  after  tbe  water  has  been 
drawn  oft  as  closely  as  possible,  sbou'd  be  spread  upou  a 
filler  and  allowed  to  dry.  A  Biter  for  this  purpose  ia  made 
by  stretching  stoat  muslin  over  a  fram<  or  hoDp  of  aoy  siza 
snflioieat  for  tbe  purpose.  Tbe  drying  is  f>tciliraled  by 
plaoiog  it  out  in  thesan,  and  occasianally  turning  tbe  mast 
over  and  pulveriaing  it  as  it  dries.  If  there  be  much  water 
in  thia  residue,  it  may  be  better  to  spread  sheets  of  lilCering 
paper  over  the  olatb  before  placing  tbe  mass  upon  it.  Wben 
It  u  tborooghly  dry  it  is  ready  for  tbe  crucible.  Collodiou 
films  are  to  oe  spread  out  and  thoroughly  dried,  when  they 
may  ba  placud  in  an  iron  pan  and  burned.  The  remaiuing 
uhr«  are  then  ready  to  be  prepared  for  the  crucible. 

The  print  waahiogs  are  cullected  and  dried  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  developer  residues.  Should  tbe  chloride  of 
silvrrfail  to  settle  after  the  salt  is  added  and  beiag  well 
■tirred,  it  may  be  precipitated  by  tbe  addition  of  a  miiture- 
of  slacked  lime  and  water  of  abuot  the  consistency  of  tbick 
wbitewaah  ;  tbis  is  also  assisted  by  tbe  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  sulpburet  of  potaah. 

Kesiduos  from  bypodulpbitc  liiiug  bitha  are  freed  from 
the  Bilperiiat»nC  liquid  hy  decantiiu  thi- latter;  tlin  preci- 
pitate is  th»u  washed  well  with  waria  water,  aurl  jiermitled 
to  dry.  Thia  is  aulphide  uf  silver,  aod  ui  prr*pare  it  lur  ce- 
ductiiin  it  to  .St  be  lu-uted.  Tiiis  is  dune  bf  placiui;  it  iu 
■n  iron  pan  or  above),  and  sibuiitiug  it  to  ttie  heat  ol  a 
brisk  coal  fire.  Tnis  should  be  done  in  tbe  open  air,  or  in 
the  draft  of  a  largo  vhimuey.  When  tbe  ma-M  ossnoies  a 
nd  beat  and  tbe  rapor  oeaaes,  it  may  bo  nmoved  from  the 
fin  tiul  bIIowmI  to  oooL 


■dues.  Iho  next  ia  order 
Tbis  is  done  by  fusioo, 
which  are  called  flnsea. 
iona  are  used  for  each  of 
Impurtant 


Having  prepared  the  several  re 
is  to  reduce  them  to  metallic  sit  Vit 
UAlsted  by  various  salice  mistare 
A  differeot  flai  or  diffdrent  propoi 
the  differeut  kinds  of  waste.     In  eaco  cawi  it  is 

that  the  residae  and   Hue  be  ground  together .. 

mortar  as  Guea^  possible,  after  being  mixed  in  the  following 
proportianH ; 

t<T  Chliride  of  Sitoer, — This  moy  be  priicipitated  from 
old  baths  or  print  washings. 

Carbuuate  of  potash        .,,         ...     IG  on  noes 

Powdered  resin 2     „ 

Take  of  this  flui  balf  the  weight  of  the  chlorido. 
Ttioruughly  mix  aud  grind  them  together  as  heforo  direotwl  ; 
then  Gil  a  Il'-ssian  crucible*  about  threo-quattots  full,  pMik- 
ing  it  in  clouly.  A  layer  of  comnioa  salt  sprinkled  vvor 
tbe  top  tends  to  prevent  boiliug  over  dnriog  tbe  fusing 
process.  The  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  used  alone  in  thia 
case,  but  cliloride  of  silver  volatilises,  and  portiooa  of  it 
escape  before  the  reduction  has  commenced;  the  reain  oom- 
bioinif  with  it  prevents  this. 

Ashei  from  CMidiaa  Filiiu. — These  consist  moatly  ot 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  may  ba  mixed  io  the  pro- 
portion of  five  ouuGuB  uf  ashes  to  four  onuoae  of  (he  foltuw< 
log  flux  : 

Carbonate  of  potash  8  onncca 

Bicarbonate  ot  soda  I  ooDoe 

Prepare  the  crucible  the  same  as  before. 

Devtlnptr  Precipilale. — This  having  been  prepared  « 
previously  directed,  mix  with  equal  patia  of  the  following ; 

Carbonitc  of  potash  6  oanoea 

Nitrate  ot  potash 1  oonee 

Place  <n  the  crucible  tbe  same  as  before. 

Faprr  Ashes. —  These  are  to  be  sifiud  tbrough  ■  fine  aiero 
to  Iree  tboiu  from  bits  of  glass,  nails,  tea.  Any  beads  of 
metallic  silvei  remaining  on  the  sieve  should  be  ratntnad 
to  the  ashes,     hliz  these  with  equal  weight  of 

CurbooatQ  of  potash         4  onnoai 

Bicarbunate  of  soda  I  onnoe 

Prepare  the  crucible  as  before  directed. 

Iloatleil  Sttlpkide  of  Silver. ^tttia  compound  is  the  moat 
di&ieult  of  all  to  reduce.  The  followtog  flux  baa  been 
pruved  to  be  excellent : 

Curbooale  of  potash         15  ooacei 

liicarbouate  of  soda         IQ    „ 

Nitrate  of  potash  ...         ...         ...       5     „ 

Mix  eight  ouacHi  of  sulphide  to  seven  ounces  of  flax,  and 
only  half  Gil  the  crucible,  as  the  miiture  seethes  violoutly 
during  reduction. 

/ici/iis'ion.— For  this  purpose  a  small  furnace,  or  a  atora 
with  a  good  druft,  should  be  used.  An  ordinary  ooal  fire 
answers  well,  though  sume  pref'-r  coke  Or  charcoal,  aa  tboj 
produce  a  quick  bi-at,  and  make  less  asbag  to  dog  tba  fire. 
I'be  crucible  iiliould  have  avuver,  aud  bd  buried  in  (ba  coal*. 
As  tbe  contents  u>  tbe  crucible  fuse  and  Si-ttlu,  mure  of  the 
iniitiiie  may  bo  added  witb  an  iron  spoou,  a  small  quantity 
at  a  timr,  till  tlie  crucible  is  Eiiled  with  tbe  mullen  mMS; 
Tiieu  cover  it  and  subject  it  to  a  white  heat  lor  about  half 
so  hour.  To  ascertain  il  the  ndnctioa  be  complete,  take* 
stout  icon  wire  and  stir  the  mass.     If  reduced,  it  will  aeem 

*  IhsMeoinsinBSrt*,sadmaTb«bsdn(aDTdn|(ist, 
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parFectl;  liquid  withoat  maj  feeling  of  Mnd  or  griUiansx. 
Tbe  foMrd   'ilver    ma;    H»o   ba  full  at  tha   bottom  by  it. 

SraAler  dfDtitjr  and  Tajiaiance,  aod  •rhsn  tbs  wire  ia  wilh- 
TmwD  a  amooth  black  glui  itill  b«  foand  apoa  it,  free  from 
aand  or  roagbasaii.  If  an  esamioatioi:)  aiiBwen  thaM  condi- 
tioDi  tha  crucible  maj  be  remnvwl  and  allowed  to  cool,  auri 
U  theo  broken  witb  a  bammer,  whr n  a  bnttoo  of  puie  maUl 
lio  silver  will  ba  found  in  tbe  bottom. 

Tbeae  prooeHsea  may  aeem  tediona  mad  tronbleaome  to 
thow  not  familiar  with  them,  bnC  the;  are  not  really  ao. 
All  of  the  wurk  can  be  done  at  odd  timua  and  during 
■tormy  wratbei.  and  tbs  extra  coat  for  materials,  beyond 
what  may  be  found  ia  erery  gallery,  ia  trifiing. 

Any  pbotograpber  who  will  praetioe  economy  in  collect- 
ing hia  wutn,  and  then  reduce  it  bimaelf  acoording  to  th" 
metboda  we  have  described,  will  find  a  bandaome  balance 
to  hie  credit  in  the  Wfate  acooont  at  the  end  of  the  ytai 
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HOW  TO  SIT  FOR  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


A  USEFUL  DEVELOPEB. 
Mb.  D.  £.  Smitr  girea  the  following  in  the  81.  Lein*  Prac- 
tical Pholographtr : — 

"  Throw  rtqual  quantities  of  proto«alphat«  of  iron  and 
tbe  double  salt  of  iron  and  ammODia  into  a  jar,  and  fill  ap 
with  water.  Shake  from  time  to  tjme,  so  that  the  water 
may  be  kept  filled  witb  tbe  iialt.  Let  ^ia  bo  a  stock  aolu- 
tion,  eaaily  repleniabed  with  water  or  salt,  as  ooooaioo 
requirea.  In  another  jar  keep  a  satarated  aolation  of  sul- 
phate of  magueaia  (e^wom  salt).  To  mAke  your  dsTeloper 
measure  out  of  tbe 

Iron  BolntioD       2  oonoes 

Sulphate  magnesia         2      „ 

Acetic  acid  3     „ 

Water      16     „ 

Vary  in  same  proportion  for  larger  or  snialli 
tiea.  A  alight  modification  of  the  acid  and  wat 
needed  to  harmonize  with  tbe  temperature  and  length 
exposure.  1  have  uied  no  alcohol  whatever  in  my  deve- 
loper for  tbe  past  year,  and  hare  experieiiced  no  diiSculty 
in  flowing  my  plates." 


r  may  be 


COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
The  process  of  ooloaring  phot<^iapha  ia  by  no  means  so 
difficult  a  matter  aa  yon  might  at  first  hare  aoppoied. 
There  are  certainly  some  obstaolee  to  be  enooantaied,  bat  you 
will  BOOQ  ovricume  them,  proTided  you  will  ait  down  with  a 
determination  to  overcome  them.  lou  must  be  patient  and 
peraeveriug,  go  gradually  on,  endearonring  to  improve  with 
every  stroke  ^ou  take,  keeping  the  tints  of  the  face  and 
background  light,  gaining  colour  and  depth  by  repeatedly 
working  over  them, ;  the  effect  thereby  prodnoed  will 
be  inBoitely  anperior,  and  far  more  artinical,  than  if  yon 
had  at  once  laid  on  the  colour  as  strong  as  required. 
Avoid,  aa  much  aa  you  pouibly  can,  all  washing  out  of 
ts  after  they  fasve  once  been  put  on,  for  tbeauiraoe  of  the 


photographic  paper  is  of  a  delicate  nature,  and 
bear  much  rubbing.  Again,  you  mnat  not  feel  disap- 
pointed if  your  first  effoila  do  not  turn  ont  altogethar  as 
satisfaototy  and  pioasing  to  you  as  you  bad  hoped  for.  Do 
not  give  up  in  despair,  but  go  on,  persevere,  and  good 
coloured  pictures  will  be  your  reward  in  time.  Be  par- 
ticular in  procuring  good  photOKrapbs  to  work  upon  and 
experiment  with;  also,  good  oolonm  and  pencils  to  work 
with,  for  your  inccets  will  in  a  great  mesanre  depend  npon 
three.  Do  not  be  over  soxioui  to  get  a  very  hign  finish  tn 
your  woik  at  fir<t,  which,  after  all,  docs  not  oonstituto 
excellence  or  perfection,  for  a  good  piotuta  may  be  satis- 
factory witbont  it,  whiU  a  very  bad  one  may  have  it 
oeis.  The  highest  finish  is  labour  in  vain,  unlsH  at  the 
aanie  time  there  be  preserved  good  lights  and  Miadows,  which 
Bctu&lly  make  np  a  good,  finished  piotDn.~/>ac(Ka^ 
Photographtr. 


^FTER  having  arranged  the  preliminaries  as  to  style,  price, 
kc,  enter  tbe  operating  room  and  inform  tbe  operator  that 
fou  have  but  three  minutes  to  catch  the  train— persuade 
him,  if  possible,  to  sit  you  in  advance  of  two  or  three  others 
ivho  have  been  patiently  waiting  ;  get  vexed  and  pout  if 
he  declines  to  do  so  without  their  consent.  Then  retire  to 
1  seat  in  tbe  reception  room  and  cultivate  a  view  of  thought 
best  adapted  to  make  you  miserable. 

When  your  tnm  comes,  suddenly  reoolleot  that  yoor 
hat,  cloak.  Sec,  must  be  removed,  and  that  your  hair  needs 
crimping  or  re-arranging ;  wonder  why  you  had  not  so 
employed  yourself  while  waittcg ;  but,  no  matter,  console 
yourself  with  the  ides  that  you  are  paying  Mr.  Skylight 
I  back  in  his  own  coin  by  making  him  wait 
'  If  yonr  face  is  long  and  slim,  be  aore  to  do  your  hair  up 
high  ''a  U  pompadour ;  "  this  may  make  tbe  face  look  a 
little  longer  and  slimmer — but,  no  matter,  follow  the  pre- 
vailing style,  and  blame  the  operator  for  all  that  ia  not  as 
your  fancy  pictured  it. 

Should  your  neok  be  a  trifle  long,  wear  a  dress  ont  low, 
>r  a  turn-down  eoUar.  If  it  is  the  reverse,  wear  a  high 
'uffie-'sla  Queen  Eliubeth."  Should  '•  Old  Glasseys" 
suggest  a  ruffle  for  No.  1  and  collar  for  No.  2,  think  how 
stupid  he  mast  be  not  to  know  what  folks  are  wearing  this 
fall. 

If  the  Ggnre  is  tall  and  slim,  wear  a  tong^waisted  dross 
with  a  skirt  aa  scant  aa  yon  can,  but  possessing  a  long 
trail ;  this  will  make  you  rail  in  appearance  and  rail  at  the 
tftisttoo. 

If  the  extremities  of  your  month  should  be  nnforttinat«Iy 
near  yonr  ears,  don't  allow  the  artist  to  make  a  profile, 
because  such  a  view  would  only  ahow  half  of  its  actual 
capacity  for  buckwheat  cakes,  Sec. 

U  the  case  is  otberwise,  insist  on  a  proSle,  because  a 
lady  friend  of  yours  had  a  ude  view  taken  which  ever^  one 
admires.  Should  there  be  a  liberal  supply  of  humanity  in 
tbe  make-up  of  yonr  nasal  organ,  object  all  the  more  to  a 
'  11  view  of  tbe  face. 

When  you  are  about  to  be  saoriAoed,  sorprise  yonr  tor- 
mentor wiih  some  new  and  original  phrase,  snob  as,  "  I 
would  rather  have  a  tooth  extracted."  When  he  attempts 
to  pose  you,  object  to  the  position,  or,  better  still,  bring 
'  three  or  four  lady  friends  and  induce  them  to  sustain 
^  -U  in  your  objections,  get  them  to  fuss  around  you  aa 
possible,  and  don't  for  a  moment  forget  you  are  seated 
m  a  dentist's  chair.  Totally  ignore  the  artist,  so  be  will 
be  responsible  only  in  tbe  case  the  picture  is  a  failure. 

Ha  child  is  tobepbotograpbed,  wait  till  about  aundown, 
or  rise  unusually  early,  and  come  before  breakfast — you  are 
aware  that  tbe  beat  light  for  "  the  little  ones  "  is  between 
10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  but  no  matter  about  the  light— suit  your 
awn  convenience.  If  the  child  is  less  than  two  years  old,  insist 
on  having  it  taken  standing,  and,  to  makt  matters  still  more 
difficult  of  aecompliebment,  put  on  a  dark  dress.  If  the 
child  is  older,  commence  a  week  or  two  before  tbe  picture 
la  to  be  made  to  drill  it  in  poaittons  ;  teach  it  bow  to  bold 
ta  mouth,  and  don't  forget  to  tell  it  repeatedly  not  to  be 


afraid  (rf  the  artist,  thns  conveying  to  the  child  a  mind  the 
idea  that  something  terrible  will  happen,  and  that  a 
monster  will  have  chJarge  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  above  is  not  a  rare  experience  in  tbe  profesaion,  but 
quite  a  common  one,  and  tbe  moral  is  obvious.  If  yon 
expect  a  natural  picture,  do  not  get  yourself  up  in  a  style 
entirely  foreign  to  yonr  everyday  appearance.  Discard 
gew-gawB  and  so  on  ;  dress  tbe  hair  and  perwm  beoom- 
ingly  ;  and,  Anally,  assist  the  artist  in  bis  by  no  means 
easy  tw^    He  moat  have  yonr  entire  sopport  and  confi- 


dence, and  the  utmost  good  feeling  must  prevail  tbron^- 
ottt  Uie  operation,  or  ue  inevitable  result  is  ~  *'" — 
Nt>B  Britain  lUeord. 


a  t^ore.- 
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PUOrOtiR&FHY  1:4  THE  FKBNCH  MUSEUM:} 
AND  GALLEKtES. 
ACTiNa  npon  the  re.-oiomecddtLoa  ot  a  CommiMion,  the 
UiaiiMr  st  ?a.!:\iis  Initraocioa  and  of  Fine  Asu  in  Fnnce 
bai  daMrmined  to  penaic  the  indiaariiaiiiat^  employiaeai 
of  ths  <3»  Dsra  throaghout  the  whole  of  hii  doawin.  Bvery 
miueum  and  gaUer;  under  hU  mj  may  noir  be  iavaded  by 
ttia  photographer,  provided  the  latter  obeys  the  rolee  aad 
ngDlationa  drawn  ap  for  hit  gaidauce  and  for  the  proper 
protoetion  of  the  property  of  the  pablio.  In  do  other 
country  ha*  locb  open  acce»  been  permitted,  and  there  can 
belittle  doabt  that  the  diaaeniination  ot  knowledge  in  thta 
way,  by  permitting  works  of  art  and  aatiquit^  to  be  repro- 
duced, and  thus  oroaght  within  the  province  of  those 
reaident  at  eome  distance  from  the  colloctiona,  will  not 
fail  to  bring  forth  fruit.  France  leads  the  way  fearlessly, 
and  without  beaitalion  ;  we  can  onlv  hope  that  lo  good  an 
ezampls  will  be  speedily  followed  by  other  European 
nations. 

The  regulations  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  those 
desirous  of  using  the  camera  in  public  gallaries  and 
mosenms  will  be  of  interest  to  oar  readers,  and  therefore 
we  make  no  apology  for  translating  them  and  repro- 
ducing them  here.    They  are  as  follows  r— 

1.  The  employment  of  photography  is  authorized  in 
the  aoiontific  and  literary  estab&shmeots  under  our 
control 

$.  Any  one  deairoos  of  obtaining  permission  to  repro- 
duce, or  cause  to  be  reproduced,  by  photography  the 
objects  preserved  in  any  of  the  establishments  moat  make 
a  request  in  writing  to  that  effect,  to  the  head  of  the 
department,    lo  this  letter  most  be  specified : 

a.  The  objecta  of  which  negatives  are  deaired  to  be 
Uken. 

b.  The  nature  of  the  work  for  which  the  cliches  are 
reqaired,  and  its  destination. 

e.  The  name  and  address  of  the  operators, 

•/.  The  contemplated  duration  ot  the  operations. 

«,  An  engagement  to  conform  to  the  regulations  ot  the 
department. 

/.  A  deolaratioQ  that  the  petitioner  assumes  absolntely 
all  responsibilities  which  may  be  entailed  by  the  repro- 
duction. 

3.  Permission  may  be  given  by  the  head  of  depart- 
ment, or,  in  ease  of  refusal,  by  the  Ministry ;  the  anthority 
does  not  in  any  case  create  a  monopoly. 

4.  The  head  of  department  will  refuse  aathoritj  in  any 
oaae  where  the  reproduction  might  jeopardise  the  pre- 
servation of  the  objects  under  his  oar^  ox  in  any  way 
affaet  pablio  morals. 


5.  The  head  of  department  will  not  taJra  notiee  gl 
requests  for  the  reproduction  of  objects  to  be  obtained  is 
commerce. 

6.  The  operators  admitted  into  the  galleries  of  the  Stale 
must  not  bring  with  them  either  fire  or  inflammable  or 
explosive  eubstancps.  They  may  only  make  iiso  of  films 
prepared  beforehand  by  a  dry  procesi.  They  will  only  be 
permitted  to  expose  in  the  gaUeiies ;  all  other  operations 
must  be  conducted  outside. 

7.  The  heads  of  departments  will  determine  the  days  and 
boars  for  opening  the  establishments.  They  will  ateo  de- 
termine the  order  and  time  in  which  operators  armed  with 
authority  are  to  be  admitted. 

8.  AU  the  operations  will  be  conducted  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer  of  the  department,  who  will  see  that  the 
objecta  reproduced  suffer  no  deterioration. 

9.  The  head  ot  department  will  impose  any  meaanres 
which  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  preserratioa 
of  the  objects;  he  may  especially  prevent  the  same  from 
being  handled  by  the  operators,  and  stipulate  that  the 
objects  should  be  protected  by  a  glass  anring  the  ope- 

10.  The  Adaitnistration  and  the  beads  of  departments 
will  prescribe  measures  to  ensure  that  the  proofs  obtained 
are  onljr  the  reproduction  ot  objects  belonging  to  the  State 
collections. 

11.  Any  operator  infrioging  the  regulations  will  be  ex- 
elurled  from  the  buildini;;.  as  well  aa  those  who  compromise 
the  safety  of  anythin);  in  the  cuUections, 

li.  Hersona  permitted  to  reproduce  by  photography  any 
objects  in  the  titate  galleries  or  museums  must  comply  n 

They  must  deposit  at  the  Ministry  of  Pablio  Instnie- 
tion  a  good  cliche  of  every  one  of  the  objects  reproduced, 
the  cltchd  in  question  bearing  the  producer's  name. 

6.  They  must  forward  to  the  department  to  which  the 
object  belonged  two  prints  of  every  olichd. 

13.  The  cliches  deposited  at  the  Ministry  will  become 
Che  property  of  the  State,  which  may  make  use  of  them  in 
any  way  that  should  appear  desirable. 

14.  A  central  laboratory  will  be  formed  with  the  aasiat- 
ance  of  the  Director  of  Public  Works  in  one  of  the  rooms 
oppertaioing  to  the  Hinistry  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
laboratory  will  se^ve  the  following  purposes  1 

(I.  For  the  preservatioa  of  cliches  deposited  in  accord- 
ance with  law  12. 

h.  For  the  execution  of  photographic  work,  such  as  may 
be  ordered  to  ho  perforntea  by  Government, 

c.  For  the  training  of  operators  who  may  be  deputed  to 
act  upon  the  public  sarrico. 

d.  For  examining  and  inspecting  stores  of  a  photographic 
nature  prior  to  their  shipment  abroad  to  the  Coloniea. 

The  above  regolations  are  in  the  main  very  ezoellent  It 
will  be  noted  that  only  dry  proceaaes  are  to  be  permitted, 
And  these,  we  fear,  will  give  some  trouble  where  themnsenms 
are  not  well  lighted.  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  howerer, 
a  studio  will  be  attached  to  the  gallery  or  museum,  where 
proper  exposure  can  be  given.  Although  it  is  abraotdj 
necessary  that  the  objects  should  be  jealously  protected  in 
every  way,  we  fear  that  few  satisfactory  reproduetioni  will 
be  the  result  if  the  object  photographed  is  covered  with 
glass,  as  laid  down  in  regulation  No.  9. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  HUMAN  VOICB. 
Dr.  Stein,  of  Frankfort,  is  already  known  to  onr  readers 
OS  one  who  has  done  much  in  the  application  of  photo- 
tTaphy  to  physical  and  physiological  research.  Our 
readers  may  remember  the  accounts  previously  published 
ia  these  colnrnns  of  Dr.  Stein's  successful  method  of 
securing  photographic  records  of  the  pulse-beatings,  and 
also  of  reproducing  by  photograpby  tones  such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  tuning-forks  and  muaical  instruments. 
Dr.  Stein  has  now  gone  a  step  further.    Unr  readers 
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have  heard  of  the  telephone,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  rdce 
of  a  speaker  may  be  transmitted  twenty  miles  by  tele* 
graph.  With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Stein's  apparatus  his 
speech  may  be  photographed  or  written  down  upon  a  sen- 
sitire  plate  in  the  shape  of  curves,  or,  rather,  in  the  form 
of  a  sarpent-like  line.  As  the  tones  vary,  so  the  wares  of 
the  line  occupy  more  or  less  space,  or  are  taller  or  shorter. 
Shi  ill  notes  or  tones,  where  tne  Tibrations  are  rapid,  are 
represented  by  many  steep  wares;  low,  or  bass  tones, 
where  the  ribrations  do  not  follow  each  other  so  rapidly, 
produce  few  wares  in  a  line. 

We  think  we  can  explain  to  our  readers  how  Dr.  Stein 
converts  a  speech  into  a  wary  line.  A  membrane,  rery 
much  like  tne  head  of  a  drum,  is  stretched  before  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker  so  as  to  ribrate  quickly  or  slowly, 
according  as  his  tones  are  shrill,  or  bass.  A  metal  band  is 
at  the  back  of  the  drum,  and  ribrates  also ;  this  band  is 
in  connection  with  an  electric  battery,  and  as  it  ribrates  it 
makes  and  breaks  contact  with  another  metal  band,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  series  of  electric  currents.  These 
electric  currentu  are  communicated  rapidly  or  slowly,  ac- 
cording as  the  ribrations  are  rapid  or  slow,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  the  tones  uttered  are  high  or  low.  These  electric 
currents  pass  to  an  electro-magnet,  which  sets  in  motion  a 
little  metal  bar,  attractiog  and  repelling  the  same  as 
rapidly  as  the  ribrations  pass.  The  refuler  must  now 
imagine,  perched  upon  this  bar,  a  little  screen,  or  diaphragm, 
harmg  a  little  hole  in  its  centre.  Through  this  hole  shines 
a  light,  the  light  making  a  tiny  image  upon  a  sensitive 
plate  in  a  camera  opposite.  If  the  metal  bar  and  the 
screen  more  up  and  down,  as  they  will  do  when  the 
ribrations  commence,  then  the  light-point  makes  an  up 
and  down  image  or  stroke  upon  the  sensitire  plate.  The 
sensitire  plate  is  not  at  a  standstill,  howerer,  but  keeps 
gradually  moring  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  up  and  down  stroke  made  hy  the  light 
point  partakes  of  the  form  of  a  curred  line.  This,  in  a 
few  words,  is  the  principle  of  Dr.  Steiu*s  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 


THB  VISUAL  PURPLE  OF  THE  EYE. 

We  hare  aereral  times  alluded  in  these  columns  to  the  so- 
called  risual  purple,  or  seh-purpur,  as  the  German  physio- 
logist.  Boll,  terms  it.  This  risual-purple  is  a  coloured 
sheet  at  the  back  of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  becomes  im- 
pressed by  light  in  the  same  way  as  a  photographic  film. 
The  light  must,  howerer,  be  rery  intense  to  make  an 
impression,  and  it  was  only  by  exposing  a  rabbit's  eye  in 
a  cuurk  room  to  the  action  of  a  ray  of  light  coming  through 
a  shutter  for  three  minutes  that  any  image  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

It  has  been  a  question  how  long  the  risual-purple  re- 
mains after  death.  Boll  found  that  a  rabbit's  eye  imme- 
diately after  death  was  in  a  position  to  receire  an  image 
quite  as  readily  as  when  alire,  and  he  asserted  that  he 
beliered  the  risual  purple  to  remain  unbleached  and  pho- 
tographic many  hours  after  death.  The  German  physio- 
logist has  been  lately  able  to  prore  that  in  the  numan 
being  such  is  the  case  for  two  hours  and  three-quarters 
after  death,  at  any  rate.  The  subject  in  this  case  was  a 
criminal  who  was  executed  in  Vienna  on  the  9th  of  March 
last,  at  a  quarter  past  seren  in  the  morning.  The  execu- 
tion occurred  in  a  oadly-lighted  ysrd,  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  and  immediately  after  death  the  executioner,  as  is 
customary,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  body.  Other  means 
were  then  taken  to  keep  light  from  the  retina,  and  after  an 
interral  of  a  couple  of  nours  an  examination  was  made  by 
Boll  of  the  eye.  A  microscopic  inspection  at  once  showed 
the  existence  of  the  risual  purple,  so  that  the  eye  still  pos- 
sessed photographic  properties,  but  no  trace  of  an  image  was 
to  be  obserred  on  the  retina  of  the  dead  man.  But  eren 
had  a  slight  impression  been  bleached  upon  the  purple  film,  i 
say  that  of  the  prison  waU,  this  would,  nererthelesa,  hare  I 


disappeared  again,  since  the  membrane  behind  the  retina 

Eoesesses  all  the  properties  of  a  re- sensitizer,  and  would 
are  restored  the  purple  colour  again  in  a  rery  short  time. 
That  the  risual  purple  does  not  lose  its  properties  till 
some  time  after  death  may  now  be  taken  for  gianted. 

So  far  as  regards  the  possibility  of  an  image  existing  on 
the  retina  after  death,  so  as  to  be  discorerable  some  hotlra 
subsequenUy,  we  may  safely  decide  in  the  negatire, 
judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  seh-purpvr.  It  is  only, 
as  we  hare  seen  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit,  where  the  object 
is  rery  bright,  or  it  is  steadily  reflected  upon  the  eye  for 
some  time,  that  an  image  appears;  and  tnen  the  latter 
must  be  immediately  fixed  in  alum,  as  otherwise  the 
mucous  sensitizer  does  its  work,  and  the  purple  colour  is 
restored.  No  doubt  when  the  eye  looks  upon  a  rery  light 
object *the  sun,  for  instance— and  the  rision  remains  per- 
sistent for  some  minutes,  or  seconds,  afterwards,  our  eye 
has  receired  photographic  impression,  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  occur  just  before  death.  Only  under  such  circnm- 
stences  would  it  appear  possible  to  secure  a  photograph 
upon  the  seh-purpur^  or  risual  purple  of  the  eye. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BELT. 
A  CORRESPONDENT,  Mr.  H.  Somerstft  Ware,  sends  us  details 
of  an  ingenious  contrirance  which  ho  has  found  conrenient, 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  useful  to  others.  It  consists  in  a 
belt,  with  cells  for  holding  bottles,  so  that  each  chemical  is 
at  hand  for  use,  and  in  no  danger  of  being  broken,  upset, 
or  lost  when  out  of  use.  The  length  of  the  beit  will,  of 
course,  rary  as  the  photographer  is  stout  or  thin.  Idr. 
Ward's  is  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  fire  inches  wide. 
>Ve  subjoin  a  diagram,  with  the  bottles  in  place  : — 


No.  1  is  collodion ;  2,  intensifying  solution ;  3,  ten-grain 
silrer  solution ;  4,  strong  iron  dereloping  solution  ;  5, 
weak  iron  dereloping  solution ;  6,  fixing  solution.  The 
stoppers  and  corks  must  always  be  carefully  replaced,  or 
stooping  might  produce  awkward  consequences. 

We  append  Mr.  Ware's  letter : — 

**  1  intend  the  enclosed  sketch  to  describe  a  plan  upon 
which  I  hare  fitted  up  a  belt  to  carry  bottles,  ard  it  is  an 
idea  which  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers  who  are 
fond  of  landscape  photography,  as  owing  to  the  bottles 
being  suspendea  round  the  waist,  they  are  more  easily 
carrMd  than  in  a  box,  the  weight  of  which  in  itself  is  rery 
considerable.  It  also  enables  you  to  lighten  the  dark  tent 
by  dispensing  with  some  of  the  shelres ;  and  it  will  be 
found  a  conrenieoce  to  hare  the  bottles  near  at  hand. 

**  I  bring  this  idea  before  you  as  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
norelty,  and  knowing,  also,  that  you  are  anxious  to  lay 
before  your  readers  anything  which  may  assist  them  to 
pursue  photography  more  pleasantlr. — I  remain,  dear  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  U.  Somerset  Ware." 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Di^PAQUXs'  PHOTO-EaoaAnao  Paooiss — Mbtbod  roa  Oa* 
TAUiuio  QaAiH  la  PBoro-EaaaAriD  Platbs — M.  Ohar- 
Doa's  WoaK  oa  Poaa  BaoMiDi  of  SiLraa  Emulsiois — 
Thb  CoLLODioa  Ha  Empi.ots — Uow  Ha  MANurAorirass 

THB   PraOXILIKB   EmPLOTBD  IB   UlS  ElIUL^lOV. 

M.  Despaquis  is  at  present  publishing  a  series  of  instruc- 
tions connected  with  greasy  ink  printing,  the  details  of 
which  are  not  the  less  interesting  because  they  hare 
hitherto  constituted  a  patented  process,  which  has  before 
been  dosed  to  the  public  One  portion  of  M.  Despaqnia' 
ooinmiinication  bears  r6ferenoetophoto-eiig!ea.H^%x^isA^^ 
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readers  nil],  T  feel  sure,  be  glad  to  learn  aoinethmg  about  it. 
yi.  UeHpaqiils  bss  ohscrred,  like  all  wlici  have  occupied 
themaelvea  witb  tbis  branch  of  study,  tbit  in  an  engravinif 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  grain  inside  the  cavities,  whiln 
the  surface  Eh'iuld  be  of  a  polisbed  chnracCer  in  those  por- 
tions destined  to  reproduce  Uic  whites  of  tbe  ima)(e.  He 
therefore  sat  about  to  discover  how  such  a  result  could  be 
broutfht  about.  He  applied  to  the  metallic  plate  two  films 
of  gelatine,  the  first  a  thick  oue  aoDtaiuini;  the  graio,  and 
the  secoad  tbianer  and  absolutely  free  from  grain.  It  is 
due  to  this  second  Blm  thst  M.  Oespaquis  is  enabled  to 
proiiuce  all  the  delicacy  of  half  tone.  His  method  of  ope- 
rating ia  as  follows ; — In  one  thousan'I  cubic  centimetrea  of 
water  are  dissolved  two  hundred  grammes  of  gelatine ;  to 
tbis  are  added  tweuty  gi  ammesof  liquid  Indian  ink  and  four 
gramnifs  of  powdered  pumice,  tbe  latter  being  very  fiuely 
ground  and  sifted  through  tine  linen.  Next,  upon  a  plate  of 
glass  which  Las  been  waxed,  he  spreads  a  sheet  of  moistened 

?iper,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air-bubbles. 
he  solution  of  gelatine,  previously  filtered  and  maintained 
at  a  slightly  warmed  temperature  auScient  to  keep  it 
liquid,  ia  tbctk  puur«ij  ~.ii>A;L'his  sheet  of  paper.  In  this 
wb;  a  sbeet  is  secured,  covered  tii'.h  a  thick  Blm  of  gela- 
tine having  a  very  fine  grain,  uniformly  spread  throughout 
its  body.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  this  prepared 
paper  the  second  61m  ia  applied,  and  the  sheet  aeusitlzcd 
at  the  ssme  time  ;  to  dn  this,  it  is  immersed  (prepared 
side  uppermoiit)  in  a  solution  composed  of ;  — 

Water ...  500  cub  cents. 

Gelatine         ...         ...         1  to  15  grammes 

Bichromate  of  ammoDia  ...  15  „ 
After  remaining  in  this  liquid  for  some  seconds  the  sheet 
U  taken  out,  and  by  two  of  its  eoroera  ^still  prepared  side 
uppermost)  it  is  d:awn  over  agektinea  plate,  previously 
prepared  with  oi-gsll,  so  that  later  tbe  paper  may  ba  easily 
detached.  Tbe  sheet,  dried  tn  a  locality  where  it  is  sereened 
from  daylight,  is  cut  a  little  larger  than  tbe  clichi^,  and 
placed  underneath  the  latter.  The  exposure  of  tbe  pre- 
pared sheet  to  the  light  should  be  about  a  third  tbatneces- 
aary  to  give  a  carbon  print.  As  in  this  latter  process,  Rt 
Boou  as  the  printing  is  linished,  the  impression  is  plunged 
into  cold  water,  so  as  to  transport  the  print,  not  to  albu- 
menized  paper,  but  to  a  plate  of  polished  steel  or  copper ; 
it  is  afterwards  put  under  pressure,  and  allowed  to  dry, 
Bud  liually  the  iuige  developed,  as  in  the  carbon  process. 
with  warm  water.  It  is,  indeed,  treated  aa  if  it  were 
a  carbon  print,  rather  more  eare  being  taken,  however, 
because  there  is  less  adhesion  between  the  gelatine  and  lbs 
polished  steel.  When  the  matrix-plate  has  been  secured 
in  this  way.  a  mould  is  m^de,  either  in  the  hydraulic  press, 
as  in  the  Woodburytype  process,  or  in  a  rolling  mill. 
covering  the  plate  with  a  double  sheet  of  very  stout  lead. 
The  mill  must  be  worked  two  or  three  timea,  so  that  every 
detail  of  tbe  image  is  reproduced  in  tbe  lead.  Finally, 
you  produce  by  tbe  aid  of  the  electrotype  process  a  counter- 
mould,  which  ia  tbe  pUtc  from  which  the  printed  copies  are 
produced. 

M.  Willcnie,  the  inventor  of  pboto-aeulpture,  who 
quitted  Paris  some  years  ago  to  establish  himself  at  Sedan, 
has  found  out,  it  would  seem,  a  very  simple  means  ol 
transfoiraing  the  latent  image  which  ia  formed  in  tbe 
camera  into  a  visible  picture.  Thauts  to  the  preparation 
of  the  Bcnaiiive  film,  which  does  not  involve  any  variatiou 
of  the  ordinary  niauipulations,  he  renders  the  action  ol 
light  apjiarent  at  once,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  operations  until  it  ia  found  convenient  to 
arrest  theui.  Itia  eapecitlly  in  the  production  of  enlarge- 
ments that  this  faculty  will  become  useful.  Some  experi- 
ineniA  are  to  becondticted  iu  tbe  studio  of  M.  Garette,  and 
of  these  [  hope  to  |{ive  your  readers  some  account,  together 
with  further  details  of  this  iuterestiug  process. 

Under  the  title  of  P/mloip^ph;/  bg  mtana  ofpnrttiramide  of 
■liner  emulaioa,  M.  Chardon  baa  jtist  published  all  the 
det«ils  of  his  process.     In  thia  work  the  author  eaters 


all  the  various  matters,  and  gives  the  most  minute  in- 

jtructions  concerning  the  operations  involved,  and  informs 
the  reader,  moreover,  of  the  methods    for  producing  the 
liferent  products  nocesstry  in   the  process.      Especially 
les  he  tell  about  the  pyroiyline  and  bromidaa,  and  clears 
p   much   about     them    which    before    was     exceedingly 
obscure.     Witb  M.  Chnrdon,  c<illo<liou  —or.  in  other  words, 
the  mixture  of  pyroxyline,  sJcohol,  and  ether— is  simply  a 
vehicle  destined  to  contain  tbe  various  active  salts,  which 
far  without  any  reactioii  upon  one  another.     Id 
the  prcparatioQ  of  the  eniulsion,  if  the  proportion  of  emul- 
sion be  iosuificient.  then  the  bromide  of  stiver  formed  by 
the  addilion  of  nitrato  of  silver  is  precipitntcl  in   part, 
ind  the  result  ia  a  gr.innlar  dim  which  has  no  strength  of 
lobesion.  If,  on  tiie  contrary,  the  prooortion  of  pyroiyline 
u  the  collodion  be  too  great,  the  film  which  is  fortned 
will  be  too  transparent,  and  display  a  lack  of  Bensittve- 
In  this  case  the  result    will  be  cliches  without 
vigoar,  which  are  iuiMipable  of  beini  intensilied.    After 
3rou3  experiments  M.  Chardon  lias  recognised   tbe 
ntages  pojseaaed  by  a  mixture  of  pyroiylinea  prepared 
by  immersion  of  the  cotton  in  sulphuric  acid  and 
te  ot    potash  (porous   collodion),   and  the  other   by 

ersion  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  with   water  added 

(resistant  collodion).     What  distinguishes   M.  Chardon's 


work  most  of  all  ih,  however,  the  theoretical  ezplai; 
clearly  and  logically  expressed,  whioh  he  appends  to  tba 
practical  resulta  that  are  giveD. 

EuiHT  LioaM, 


A  FEW  BEMARK3  ON  PHOTO-ZIHCOQRAPHT. 

BT  K.  KLIE." 

RepRoDUCTiox.s  of  engravings  aud  woodcuta  by  tbe  aid 
of  the  camera  are  no  longer  attended  witb  difficulty.  But 
tbis  is  not  the  case  when  pboto-zineographs  are  required 
from  negatives  taken  direct  from  nature.  M.  Jand  (of 
Vienna)  and  a  photographer  of  Stockholm  have  both 
come  forward  at  the  same  time  with  a  similrr  method,  the 
principle  of  which  has,  however,  many  drawbacks.  By 
taking  a  picture  through  a  net  you  obtain,  it  is  true,  large 
or  small  graiu,  which  forms  half-tone  and  shadows,  but  the 
direction  of  tbe  points  ia  never  after  the  form  of  the 
pictures,  and  for  tbis  reason  the  images  always  appear  flat ; 
while  further,  the  pronounced  streaks  and  inequalities  to 
in  the  photograph  of  the  net  are  not  to  be  over- 
The  main  defect  of  the  method  consista  inthecir- 
tbat  a  point  when  etched  and  printed  gives 
loie  dilGcultius  than  aline.  In  etching,  while  a 
point  is  attacked  Irom  alt  sides,  a  line  is  only  act«d  upon 
by  acid  from  two  sides.  In  printing,  again,  a  point  is  not 
deeply  printed  upon  paper  as  a  line,  even  when  consi- 
derable care  is  used  in  the  process.  For  this  reason  tbe 
suftening  of  a  sketch  appeara  smeared,  and  the  highest 
lights  are  abruptly  isolated  or  cut  off.  Ia  the  SO  called 
English  wood-cutting,  in  which  points  are  allowed  to  stand, 
tbe  printing  is  better,  because  the  softening-olT  msrka 
are  deeper,  such  as  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  etching. 

For  some  years  past  half-tones  have  been  secured  in 

Paris    in    the    fiillowing  manner.     Pigmented    tissue    ia 

dusted  over  with  asphalts  so  long  as  it  remained  moist, 

aud  was  then  printed  through  this  dust  under  a  negative. 

In   thia   way  clichda   iu    halT-tones  are  secured.     Then 

muat,   however,  be    printed  with  very  little  ink,   should 

possess  no  opiin  high  lights,  and  for  this  reason,  therefore, 

the  pictures  which  resulted  were  never  black  enough  in 

tbe  shadows,  nnr  pure  enough  in  the  Hgbta.      I  would 

md  to  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  similar 

s  to  work  in  the  manner  following. 

The  negative,  whether  varnished  or  not,  is  covered  With 

a  solution  of  gelatine   or  glue  ;  when    this  thin  film   of 

gelatine  has  dried,  then  a  solution  of  asphalte  i*  applied, 

to  which  a  few  drops  of  petroleum  have  been  added,  so 
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that  in  the  end  the  asphiJte  coating  mn^  not  be  too  hard. 
The  agphalte  61m  must  not  be  too  thick,  but  muat  still 
permit  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  negatire  to  be 
seen.  A  scraper  is  then  taken  in  hand,  consistinvr  of  fine 
s&wing-ueeilles,  which  ontouohinj^  the  nescatire  film  pro* 
duces  upon  the  asphalte  parallel  lines.  With  this  scraper, 
or  graver,  the  asphalte  film  is  cut  through,  the  lines  being 
made  to  follow  the  principal  contours  of  the  negative. 
The  lines  thus  scratche  1  upon  the  negative  are  &ll  over 
of  the  same  strength  ;  but  when  prints  are  taken  from  it, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  th«t  the  lines  which  pass  over 
the  transparent  portions  of  the  negative  should  be  broader 
than  those  which  are  drawn  over  the  more  opaque  portions. 
I  attribute  this  to  the  circumstance  that  by  powerful 
illumination  the  open  lines  appear  broa  ler  than  when  less 
light  is  used.  Upon  the  perfectly  opaque  portions  of  the 
uagative  cross •  markings  may  be  scratched.  In  the  sky  or 
background  of  the  negative  the  lines  may  be  drawn  by  a 
linear-instrumen  t. 


THE  PROPERTIES  OP  LIGHT  AJTD  COLOUR. 

[Thi  '*  blue  glass  ^'  subject  has  been  pretty  nearly 
exhausted,  we  think,  but  the  following  admirable  summary 
of  the  properties  of  light  and  colour,  from  our  excellent  con- 
temporary the  bdenlific  American^  deals  with  the  subject  in 
an  exhaustive  manner  which  is  very  interesting.] 

The  iilea  that  anything  can  be  added  to  light  by  passing 
it  through  coloured  traobparent  substances,  or  by  reflecting 
it  from  coloared  surfaces,  is  utterly  erroneous,  and  proceeds 
simply  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  light.  It  has  been 
proved  by  Isaac  Newton,  and  since  his  time  by  innumer- 
able experiments  of  various  kinds,  that  pnre  white  light, 
such  as  oomes  from  the  sua  to  ns,  contains  all  the  colours, 
as  well  as  heat  and  chemical  activity,  and  that  they  may  be 
separated,  or  the  light  analysed,  by  simply  passing  it 
tbroogb  a  prism  of  a  transparent  substance.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  a  separation  has  been  understood  only  since 
the  adoption  of  the  vibratory  theory,  which  also  explains  the 
nature  of  the  caloric,  luminous,  coloured,  and  chemical  rays. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  vibrations,  when  at  compar- 
atively low  velocity,  manifest  themselves  as  heat  only ; 
when  the  vibrations  are  rapid  enough  to  pro<luce  four 
hundred  and  firty  billi<m  waves  per  second  they  iMcome 
visible  as  red  light.  Five  hundred  billions  produce  the 
sensation  of  orange,  five  hundred  and  fifty  bdlions  that  of 
yellow,  and  so  on  through  green,  blue,  and  violet,  the  latter 
resulting  from  eight  hundred  and  fifty  billions  of  vibrations 
per  second.  Vibrations  still  more  rapid  are  iovisiblti  to  the 
human  eye,  but  their  existence  is  aemonstrated  by  their 
chemical  actioc,  in  the  same  way  as  the  invisible  vibrations 
below  four  hundred  and  fifty  billions  per  second  manifest 
themselves  as  heat  only. 

Densely  transparent  media  retard  the  light,  and  this 
retardation  will  affect  the  rapid  vibrations  more  than  those 
of  slower  velocity ;  and  under  certain  ciroumstaooes  such 
media  will  cause  light  to  be  deflected  from  its  course  in  such 
a  way  that  the  most  rapd  vibrations  will  be  most  deflected, 
and  the  slowest  least.  This  is  the  principle  of  refraction, 
by  which  light  can  be  separated  into  its  caloric,  chemical, 
and  luminous  rays  of  different  colours.  The  refraction  of 
light,  permitting  the  examination  of  the  colonrsinto  which 
it  has  been  split  up,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
spectroscope,  by  which  the  nature  of  various  luminous  and 
illuminated  substances  can  be  determined. 

The  apparent  colours  of  ohjt-.cts  are  caused  by  their 
reflecting  raj^s  of  vibrations  of  certain  velocities,  and  neither 
reflecting  nor  absorbing  others;  and  the  hues  of  trans- 
parent coloured  objects  are  similarly  produced.  They  pass 
only  Certain  rays,  and  absorb  the  others ;  and  the  reflected 
or  transmitted  colour  is  then  called  the  colour  of  the  object. 
In  order  to  perceive  such  a  hue,  it  is  essential  that  the 
light  by  which  it  is  illaminated  oontains  that  colour ;  and 
ihif  ia  directly  demooatrable  bj  illaminatiag  objecti  with 


light  of  one  colour,  when  objects  of  all  other  colours  will 
appear  black  or  grey.  Such  a  lii^ht  can,  for  instaikce,  be 
produced  by  burning  alcohol  in  which  common  salt  has  been 
mixed;  this  produces  a  pure  yellow  fiime,  and  objects  of 
whatever  colour,  when  seen  by  daylight,  if  illuminated  by 
such  a  flame,  will  only  show  this  colour.  Human  faces,  for 
instance,  have  in  this  light  a  ghastly,  death -like  appearance. 

An  ordinary  gan,  lamp,  or  candle  light  is  not  a  pure 
white,  being  deficient  in  blue  rays,  and  has  an  excess  of 
red,  orange,  and  yellow ;  a  white  object  cannot,  by  such  a 
light,  be  distinguished  from  a  yellow  one ;  liicbt  blue  can* 
not  be  diiitinguished  from  green,  and  dark  blue  looks 
almost  black. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  coloured  objects,  whether 
painted  or  dyed,  and  of  transparent  media,  such  as  coloured 
glass  or  liquid  solutions,  the  analysis  of  their  colours  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope  shows  that  what  we  call  simple 
colours  are  in  most  cases  complex.  Only  those  colours  are 
pure  and  simple  which  we  obtain  by  the  prismatic  refrac« 
tion,  namely,  the  spectroscopic  colours.  The  blue  cobalt 
glass,  for  instance,  which  is  now  called  maaarin  glass,  if 
proved  by  the  spectroscope  not  to  owe  its  violet  shade  to  the 
very  refrangible  and  chemically  active  violet  rays  at  th( 
extreme  end  ot  the  prismatic  spectrum  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  part  of  the  spectrum  is  totally  absent  from  light 
passed  throogh  blue  glass.  The  special  shade  of  the 
msaarin  glass  is  cauaed  by  the  fact  that  its  blue  is  tempered 
by  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  less  refrangible  red  rays 
at  the  other  or  caloric  extremity  of  the  spectrum,  and  even 
with  a  trace  of  orange.  lu  blue  is,  therefore,  of  less 
chemical  activity  than  the  prismatic  blue,  and  of  course  in 
all  its  functions — such  as  heat,  chemical  action,  &c. — is  far 
below  the  original  unchanged  solar  light. 

We  have  gone  into  the  details  of  these  rather  elementary 
matters  lor  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  ascribe  to  the  glass  a  special  chemical  or  curative 
influence.  Some  photographers  have  used  blue  glass  long 
ago,  in  order  to  moderate  the  intensity  of  the  light  for  the 
eyes  of  the  sitter,  without  robbing  it  of  too  much  of  its 
chemical  activity ;  and  those  photographers  who  possess 
eomjion  sense  or  experience  icnow  that,  far  from  adding  to 
the  effect  of  the  light  the  blue  glass  is  an  impediment,  and 
the  necessary  time  of  exposure  is  rather  extended  by  its  tise 
than  otherwise.  It  is  strange  that  such  errors  can  prevail 
for  years,  when  a  simple  experiment  can  settle  the  matter. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  phoiograph  the  solar  spectrum,  to 
do  the  same  with  a  surface  painted  with  a  number  ot  various 
coloured  pigments,  and  also  to  expose  a  sensitized  surface 
under  a  series  of  coloured  strips  ot  glass.  The  writer  of  this 
article  did  this  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Dagu^^rrean 
process,  and  satisfied  himself  about  the  following  points: 
1,  The  ch'^mical  effect  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  extends, 
for  iodide  of  silver,  from  beyond  the  violet  to  the  blue  ;  2, 
When  bromine  is  used  in  connection  with  the  iodine,  it 
extends  to  within  the  green,  while  the  yellow  and  red  rays 
appear  to  have  no  effect  on  silver  compounds,  but  may 
possess  it  for  other  substances;  3,  In  photographing 
pigments  there  is  the  utmost  diversity  in  the  results, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  pigment— much  greater  than 
the  differences  in  shade  would  lead  us  to  expect.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  pure  reds,  orange,  and  yellow,  such  aa 
are  produced  by  vermilion  and  chromates  of  lead,  are  photo- 
graphically inert,  and  give  blacks.  The  blues  are  the  most 
active  ;  most  of  all  being  ultramarine,  next  the  violet 
lakes.  But  even  the  red  carmine  takes  well,  as  it  has  a 
violet  shade ;  but  among  the  blues,  those  bordering  on  green 
take  least,  and  hence  foliage  tends  to  give  dark  effects,  which 
are  only  slightly  corrected  by  using  bromine ;  4,  In  nsing 
as  negatives  strips  of  coloured  glass  to  print  in  sunlight, 
much  depends  on  the  shade  and  intensity  of  the  colour.  In 
general,  the  chemical  effect  follows  the  prismatic  series  from 
red  to  blue ;  but  the  most  effective  blue  glass  is  always 
found  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  sanlighi  alone,  pnre  and 
simple.    And  this  fact  is  saffioient  to  settle  the  qoestkm 
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retdera  will,  7  feel  sure,  be  glad  to  learn  aomettuDg  about  it, 
M.  DeRpaqiiia  has  ohgerved,  like  all  who  have  oocupied 
themaelvea  nitb  tbia  b'-anch  of  stud;,  that  in  an  eugravinv 
it  is  ueoessary  to  have  a  grain  inside  the  caritiea.  whilr 
the  surface  SDuuld  be  of  a  poliabed  character  in  those  por- 
tions deatined  to  reproduce  the  whiti»  of  the  imaf^e.  He 
therefore  set  aboat  to  discover  bow  such  a  result  could  bi- 
bronitht  about.  He  applied  to  the  metallic  plate  tiro  Sims 
of  gelatine,  the  Srat  a  thick  one  containing  the  grain,  and 
the  aecoad  thinuer  and  absolutely  free  from  grain.  It  is 
due  to  tbia  aeeond  film  that  M.  Despaquis  is  enabled  to 
proiluce  all  the  delicacy  of  half  toue.  His  method  of  ope- 
rating ia  as  follows: — Inone  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  are  dissolred  tno  huudred  grammes  of  goUtiue;  to 
this  are  added  tweutjgiammes  of  liquid  Indian  ink  and  four 
granimps  of  powdered  pumice,  the  latter  being  very  finely 
gronod  and  sifted  throu),'hhne  linen.  Next,  upon  a  plate  of 
glaia  wbicli  has  been  waxed,  he  spreads  a.  sheet  of  moistened 
paper,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air-bubbles. 
Q'he  Bolntion  of  gelatine,  previously  filtered  and  maintained 
Kt  a  sliijhtly  warmed  teioperiiture  anfficiunt  to  keep  it 
liquid,  is  tbcii  pourou  u^w^'bis  sheet  of  paper.  In  this 
way  a  sbeet  is  secured,  covered  i^Lth  a  thick  film  of  gela- 
tine having  a  very  fine  grain,  uniformly  spread  tbrougbout 
ita  body.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  this  prepared 
paper  ^e  second  film  is  applied,  and  tbe  sheet  seusitized 
mt  tiie  aame  time  {  to  do  this,  it  is  immened  (prepared 
■ids  nppermoRt)  fu  a  solutiou  camposed  of :  — 

Water  500  cub  cents. 

Gelatine        1  to  15 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  IS 
After  remaining  in  this  liquid  for  aome  seconds  the  aheet 
is  taken  out,  and  by  two  of  its  corners  fstitl  prepared  side 
appermost)  it  is  d:awn  over  a  gelatined  plate,  previously 
prepared  with  ox-gall,  so  that  later  the  paper  may  be  easily 
detached.    The  sheet,  dried  in  a  locality  where  it  ia  sureeued 

from  daylight,  is  cat  a  little  larger  than  the  cliche,  and 

placed  underneath   the  latter.     1'be  exposure  of  tbe  pre' 

pared  abeet  to  the  light  should  be  about  a  third  that 

>ary  to  give  a  carbon  print,.     As  in  this  Ii  " 

■oon  as  Hie  princiag  is  linisbed,  tbe 

into  cold  water,  so  a 

meaiied  paper,    ...    .^^^ 

it  is  afterwards  pu^^*^     5  to  10  graina 

j^^^r^ 1  ounce 

with  wui^trength  of  salt  for  line  work,  and  I  find, 
rf^rath  solutions  ore  diluted  one-half,  and  No.  I  only 
wed  to  change  the  tone  of  tbe  deposit  to  grey,  and  not 

to  bleach  it,  it  auswera  well  for  half-tone  negatives. 
"  The  colour  of  the  negative  ia  changed  to  a  deep  red 

(Old  ia  rery  non-actinic   It  sbonM  be  flowed,  white  damp, 

with  n  aolution  of  gum-arabic  aa  a  rarniah." 


into  all  tbe  various  matters,  and  gives  the  most  minute  in-  '_  .^fS-^ 
atructions  cooceroiog  the  operations  involved,  and  informs  ~  _  j^-- 
the  reader,  moreover,  of  tlio  motbnda    for  produeiog  the  ^ 

liSerent  products  necesstrj  in    tbe  procL'sa,      E<ipeciallf     .'^     J'-:^ 

(ioea  he  tell  about  the  pyrotylioe  and  bromides,  and  clears     ~  -    ^ -- 

up  much  about  them  which  before  was  eioeedingly  ■*/*"  ^.^^ — 
obscure.  With  U,  Chardon,  0..II0  lion  -or,  in  other  words,  '-'  '^^^^ 
the  mixture  of  pyroiylina,  alcobol,  and  ether— is  siinpljr  ft  ~^^^^^^^^^ 
vehicle  destined  to  contain  the  various  active  sdts,  wbieli  ■*-;j'"r^''---:: 
remain  so  tar  without  any  reaction  upon  one  another,  [b  -  -■:'  *"— — 
the  preparation  of  the  eniulaion.  if  tbe  proportion  of  emul-  ^7  zt-        ^^^ 

sion  be  insulEcient,  thun  tbe  bromide  of  silver  firmed  by  '-I'cr  ^ T- 

the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  prooipitatai  in  part,  ■ara.r-  ^"^^^^ 
and  tbe  result  is  a  granular  film  wbicb  has  no  atrength  at  ''..-•jiJ^^^^ 
cohesion.  If,  ou  the  contrary,  the  prooortion  of  pyroxyliDa-iii-,;^^—  £^^ 
the  collodion  be  too  great,  the  film  which  is  formed '"'JrV-y  ^  j'^^^ 
will  be  too  transparent,  and  display  a  lack  of  senaitive-^iri."'     ^  j^ 

In  this  case  the  result  will  be  cliches  withoafitii;,, ,.     _     ^^ 
vigoor,   which  are   incapable  of  being  intensitled.     Afta:       ''•^^■^ 
numerous  experiments  M.  Chardon  nas  recognised    th-*..^ 
advantages  powcaaud  by  a  mixture  of  pyroiylines  prepare^  ^'■~"— — 
one  by  immersion  of  the  cotton  in  aulpburio  acid  ■">-''?rror,  »*■ 

nitrate  ol   potash  (porous   collodion),   and  tbe  other   I  J     ''flf  A  ^f- 
immersion  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  with   water  addi^  -?^  bo   \,^fj 
(resistant  collodion).     What  diatingniaheH   M.  ClbardoaL*'»')ii|i_     ,      - 
work  moat  of  all  is,  however,  the  Ibeoretical  eiplanatiO;^^r,  (^  ' 

clearly  and  logioallv  expresaed,  which  he  appenda  to  L. "H ^,    P"''  f 

-■■    ■•  '-ithiit.  .rn  oivfln  ^<  r...  ■      ""OtOt 


IS  practical  resulta  that  are  given. 


A  FEW  BEMARKS  ON  PHOTO- ZINCOQ RAP] 

SUE* 

REFBODUCnOKS 

not  ihe  eaae  when  photo-zincograpbs  are  reqi:^ 


of  engravings  aud  woodcuts  by  Uie^lft^  ,1"  "we  h.  - 
re  no  longer  attended  with  difficulty,  '•titl  **,'  pars  /l, 
uuu  IB  uuk  tuB  i^aae  when  photo-zincograpbs  are  ■^Q^.^ttJFit, '"*'"■  (||  i),    *' 
from  negativea  taken  direct  from  nature.     ^'.   '      *'%(  i*°'' 'Jiai  .l     '' 

come  lorwaru  aiuuii«      ,    fl.-L.j,   ,K»oi„- i,„;„~.i.„*i(«...    .'*'ice      ■'..."' 


.T'^PUi 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS 
Db.  Fa»l  lately  preacnled  to  tbe  Academy  of  SoienoM, 
Farif  Ifae  details  of  a  new  method  of  micro-photography. 
He  placed  npoo  a  window  sill  tbe  microscope  he  employs 
for  the  purpoie,  which  bad  over  the  top  a  small  wooden  box 
supported  on  a  tripod.  This  wooden  box  ia  the  camera, 
which  can  be  fitted  and  removed  at  pleasute,  anj  baa  a 
plano-convex  lens  inside  the  camera,  moved  by  a  screw.  By 
calcniation  tbe  author  had  dettnnined,  fitd  of  all,  and 
noted  upon  tbe  eiieiiot.  the  difi'erent  heights  that  tbe  camera 
shonid  occupy  io  order  to  aecnre  enlargements  with  tbe 
various  powers  employed,  the  image  refracted  by  tl-e  lens 
being  projected  upon  the  focussing  acieon  of  the  camera  of 
the  same  site  exactly  as  it  ia  seen  with  the  eye  Uatlers 
thna  regulated,  M.  Fayel  takoa  tbe  microscopical  prepsm- 
tion  itiadesirvd  to  "nlarge,  aud  reproduces  and  examines  it 
nad<-T  tbe  microscope;  and  when  Ibe  latter  has  been  pro- 
peily  foeoiaed,  the  camera  is  pot  in  its  plaoe,   without 


'  Philai'Ifhla  flie<tnifhrr. 


-nventy  Uashea,  the  view  being  the   *^ub(      *■■    'I'j, 
,  Ramagate.    TbU.  I  think,  abowa  ii»-»l„VL'"',*>'l  <;„] 
.  that  the  chemical  power  of  lightning  ia  quite  equal        ■"Oe*Mi''> 
10  the  electric  light  produced  artificially,  and  nearly  equal  to 
daylight.     Aa  this  is  the  first  time  I  hare  ever  heard  of  k 
photograph  being  taken  by  lightning,  I  thought  it  worth 
""-municating  to  the  Puotoorafhic  News.— lours  tml^, 
A.  J.  Jabkak. 


irirm^mgi  at  J^ffcieties. 

Pbotooufhic  Saono:(  or  tbb  Axebicah  IicsriTtin. 

K  ordinary  meeUng  wae  held  May  Ist,  President  H.  J.  NlimK 

.  the  chair. 

Tbe  minntee  of  the  last  msetiag  were  read,  and,  after  some 
corrections  by  tbe  Preiident,  approved. 

The  Pbbbidcht  introduced  Ur.   William   Willis,   Jno.,    of 

Loudou,  who  exhibited  a  number  of  beautiful  prints  made  by  hla 

Platinum  Prlutrnf  Pn^tu, 

Mr.  W  n,u»  aaid  t  Theobject  of  this  process  ia  to  prodece  pho- 
tographic pnnta  which  BhoU  be  permanent  (or  unalterable)  nnder 
all  atniDipbenc  conditiona.  Thia  object  is  attained  by  the  dm  of 
salts  of  pUlinum  m  ancb  a  manner  that  the  finiabed  image  gboU 
conaist  of  tnu  metal  in  tbe  metallic  atate.  Every  chemiat  knowH 
that  metallic  pUtmnm  it  quite  unaltered  by  any  atmoHpheric  in - 
fluencei^  and  la,  morever,  nnattacked  by  most  chemical  reagents ; 
It  therefore  follows  that  prints  produced  in  thLi  metal  are  also 
perui»n;nt,  and,  to  prove  them  so,  they  bare  been  aabjected  to  a 
great  many  aevere  oiidixing  and  other  tena  which  have  shown 
them  to  be  impregnable.  ThepioeeieiB  tonnasd  on  the  toUowiag 
reaction.  I  discovered  that  pfatinnm  ia  iniUnUy  thrown  down 
from  lU  sails  m  a  meloUic  state  by  a  ioInUtm  of  lerrona  oxaUte  in 
neutral  oxaUte  of  potash.  Fenroua  oxalate  is  a  lemon  yellow 
J  ; .  ...u-  oaenitma,  i'     " 


powder  insoluble  it ,^  .^  ^„„ 

only  solvent  being  the  neutral  oxalate  ol  potash.     Now  it  ii  weU 
known  that  tenons  oxalate  ii  produced  by  tbe  action  of  light  en 
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•boat  tha  BpeoUl  virtneB  claimad  for  blot  glua  ;  it  Cftonot 
pouiblf  h&va  Bay  aotalreidj  pOASPsaad  by  suotight.  How- 
ever, ti  people  are  iadnoed  by  its  pretended  cnratlTe 
propaTties  to  taka  sun  bathi,  which  they  otherwiaa  migbi 
DaKlaot,  they  may  ba  oflea  beaeltteJ  by  tha  aalDbTioa* 
inBaeikce  of  ths  ndistina  of  the  mighty  orb,  aa  iniliieDcf 
wbieh  caDDOtnufficia&tly  be  appraciated  ;  but  tha  blue  gla»- 
wODld  probably  get  the  credit  whioh  piclasivaly  balongi  t« 
glorious  old  Sol. 


BY   J.    CARBL'TT," 

[KEFEREiiNa  to  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  Photo- 
graphic Societj  by  Captain  Abney,  oa  the  "  Copper 
Bromide  latensitier,"  Mr.  Carbiiti  Haya:] 

"Thistuiyte  of  inteoaitiaatioD  hna  been  to  ase  in  this 
conalry  for  some  yeara  atuou);  those  using  negatiFcs  for 

Ehoto-lithoKraphy  and  relief  work;  hov  long  I  do  not 
now,  or  who  U  the  author  of  iL  T  obtained  it  from  * 
friend  in  IST-l.  linca  which  time  I  hare  had  it  in  constant 
IU9,  but  I  do  not  think  it  hat  been  used  as  strong  ai  reeom- 
meoded  by  Captaia  Abney.  Finding  in  my  own  practice 
that  the  use  of  asolutiou  of  nitrate  of  silrerfor  blackening 
the  whitened  ima),'e  was  rather  exoensire,  1  sought  to 
obtain  a  chemical  reaction  that  aboala  still  be  as  eHuclive 
without  the  expense,  and  the  following  extract  from  my 
not«biiok  will  eipUin  it : 

"February  Iflth,  1875.  Important  improrement  in  in- 
t«nufying  line  netrntives.  The  cupro-bromide  solution 
gir«D  n.e  by  Mr.  Walker  1  have  modified  byaubstitutiag  a 
five  lo  teO'grain  nolution  Hchhppe's  salt  for  the  silrer  aoln- 
tioa  lued  to  blacken  the  hlni.  [  find  a  very  thin  Degative 
only  ipqnired.     It  givei  the  most  aatisfactory  negatives  tor 

photo- lithography  and    relief-pUte    work    I  h.ive     

obtained.     It  is  moil  vatuaUe. 
"The  formula  ia: 

A'o.  1  SoUtion. 


Water 


touching  either  the  microscope  or  the  preparation,  the  eye- 
piece remaining  in  its  place.  He  brings  the  lens  down  to 
ihe  point  corresponding  to  the  scale  icFiTrcd  to  above,  and, 
without  even  taking  th<:  trouble  to  look  at  tbe  image  vpou 
'he  gronnd  gtaai,  he  forthwith  proceade  lo  put  a  aensitive 
plalo  into  the  apparatus.  When  ihe  exposure  is  at  an  end, 
Lhe  cliche  is  developed  in  tha  ordinary  way.  Tbe  advan- 
tages claimed  by  Dr.  Fayel  for  thit  mode  of  opfrnling  are 
tbe  fotlowiog:  I.  It  furniBhoa  to  tho  phyaiologiiit  tha 
poaaibility  of  taking  a  photographic  image  of  any  object 
vidible  under  the  microscope,  no  matter  to  what  scale  it  is 
enlarged;  2.  It  permits  the  proii»:tloa  of  an  image  withoat 
touching  tha  microscope  or  the  obiect  or  preparation  under 
!t — there  is  no  need  even  to  focus  after  tha  camera  has  been 
lidjuated,  because  this  is  done  automatically,  and  always 
remains  the  aame  :  8.  It  yiebU  an  image  of  tha  dimensions 
precisely  of  that  seen  through  the  eyepiece  :  and,  finally,  it 
allows  one  to  traonfar  to  acompvtent  opmator  all  the  pboto- 
i>rapbic  labours  connected  with  tbe  affair.  The  micro- 
photographs  presented  to  the  Acodemy  ol  Sciences  as  the 
fruics  of  this  appHratua  were  of  a  mist  intereetiog  and 
remarkable  character. — ScUntiJic  Aimrkmi. 


5  to  10  graina 

^,        1  ounca 

The  latter  ^ipgngth  of  salt  for  line  work,  and  I  find, 
r_2ft-D0th  solutions  are  diluted  one-half,  and  No.  I  only 
allowed  to  change  the  tone  of  tho  deposit  to  grey,  and  not 
to  bleach  it,  it  anawera  well  for  half-tone  negatives. 

»  The  colour  of  tho  negative  ia  changed  to  a  d«ep  red, 
and  is  very  non-actinic  It  ahould  be  flowed,  while  damp, 
wilb  n  solution  of  gum-arabic  aa  a  varniab." 


HOW  TO  FUOTOaRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS 
Da.  FiiSL  la'.ely  preneutad  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Part*,  Ihe  details  of  a  new  method  of  micro- photography. 
Replaced  upon  a  window  sill  the  microscope  ha  employs 
for  tile  purpose,  whioh  liad  over  the  top  a  small  wooden  boa 
supported  on  a  tripod.  This  wooden  box  is  the  camera, 
wbich  can  be  fitted  and  removed  at  ploasnie,  and  has  a 
plano-ronvei  lens  inaida  the  camera,  moved  by  a  screw.  By 
calculation  the  author  had  determined,  fitit  of  all,  and 
notetl  upon  tbe  exterior,  the  different  heights  that  the  camera 
shonld  occupy  in  order  to  secnru  enlargemenla  with  the 
various  powers  employed,  the  image  refracted  by  tbe  lens 
b^ng  projected  upon  the  focussing  scieen  of  the  camera  of 
the  name  size  exactly  as  it  is  seen  with  tile  ey*.  Matters 
tbni  regulated.  M.  Fayel  Ukei  the  mioroacopical  prepara- 
't  is  desired  to  -nlarge,  and  reproduces  aod  axami"""  ■' 


CoKUSponttcnct. 

PHOTOGRAPHINQ  RY  LIGHTNISG. 
Df.ah  Sir.— On  June  lOth  a  severe  thunderstorm  visited 
Kamsgnte ;  the  lightning  being  very  vivid  I  tried  to  obtain 
a  photograph,  and  su'xeeded  perfectly  after  aenaitizing  a 
quarter-plate  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  placed  it  at  the  bock 
of  a  negative.  Four  Hiishea  were  counted,  and  upon  deve- 
loping up  came  the  image  as  clear  and  as  quick  as  if  taken 
by  ordinary  daylight.  One  flash  with  a  weak  negative 
gave  a  fair  transparency.  I  next  tried  with  tho  camera ; 
after  getting  everthing  nicely  in  foci>M  t'lirough  my  atudlo 
window,  which  was  done  b^^g  aid  of  lightning,  1  obtained 
a  photographailiJt-tTfelUy  flafiheB,  the  view  being  tbe  back 
'  "aSftft-Sireet,  Ramsgate.  This,  I  think,  shows  moat 
-.iv<..'ly  that  tho  chemical  power  of  lightning  is  qolto  equal 
to  the  electiic  light  produced  artificially,  and  neariy  equal  to 
daylight.  Aa  this  ia  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  a 
photograph  being  taken  by  lightning,  I  thought  it  worth 
communicating  to  the  I'HOTOflRAPiHc  News.— Your*  truly, 
A.  J.  Jaruan. 


Pbotoobaphic  SwmoM  or  the  Amki 
As  ordinary  meeting  was  held  May  1 

the  chair. 

The  minnlw  of  the  lant  meeting 
corrtetious  by  the  Prendent,  approveu.  „..       , 

The  Pbebidsnt  introduced   Mr.  William  WiUis,   Jun.,    of 

London,  who  exhibited  a  nomber  of  beautiful  prints  made  by  his 

Flatinam  Printing  Frociii. 

.u..  Wauasaid:  Theobject  of  Ihia  process  is  to  prodoce  pho- 
tographic prints  which  shall  be  permanent  (or  analtsrable)  under 
all  atmosplieric  conditions.  This  oiject  ia  atuioed  by  the  aia  of 
salts  ol  plalinum  in  such  a  manner  that  the  finished  image  shall 
consist  of  this  metal  in  the  roatallic  stale.  Every  chemist  known 
that  melftllic  platinum  ia  qoite  nnaltared  by  any  atmospheric  in  - 
fluences,  and  is,  nioreier,  unattacked  by  most  chemical  reagents  ; 
it  therefore  follows  that  prints  produced  in  Ihi*  metal  are  aUo 
pennan:Dt,  and,  to  pro\-e  them  ao,  they  have  been  subjected  to  a 
great  many  severo  oxidiiing  and  other  tests  which  have  shown 
tbera  to  be  impregnable.  The  procesaifi  fonnde.l  on  the  followhig 
reaction  1  d^overed  that  platinum  is  instantly  thrown  down 
from  ii»' salts  in  a  metsUic  stale  by  a  solution  o(  ferrons  oxalate  in 
neutral  oiaUte  of  poUsh.     Feitoai  oxaUte  is  a  lemon  y;«Uow 


e  read,  and,  after  soma 


*■"■*  '*  ■■■  """ ^    ■" — B- 1  — --  --r--  - --         ,        ,  neutral  oiauiie  vi   uuiavu.     i-dhuu^  wa«,bh.-   >:>  ■■   .^..^w-  j^,.^-. 

nnJiT  the  microscope;  and  when  tbe  latter  has  i>eei>  pro-  po„ji„  jngoiuble  in  water  and  in  most  other  menstma,  itaalmost 
perlv  focosaed,  tha  camera  is  pot  in  ita  place,  without  j  J^  joUent  being  tbe  neutral  oxalate  of  potash.  Now  it  is  well 
=...  ..  .T";:.  .      •.'" known  that  tenons  oxalate  is  produced  hy  the  action  of  light  on 


*  miaitlfhlt  netmrivl'"'- 
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ferrio  QZAlate ;  if,  then,  a  piece  of  paper  be  coate4  with  this  latter 
salt  and  exposed  to  light  under  a  negatife,  we  get  a  faint  pietare 
in  which  the  parts  affected  by  light  consist  of  ferrous  oxalate.  In 
my  process  the  paper  is  coated  with  a  salt  of  platinum  in  addition 
to  ferric  oxs^te.  If  paper  so  coated  be  exposed  to  light  under  a 
negative,  we  shall  ha?e,  as  before  described,  a  picture  in  which 
the  parts  acted  on  have  been  chanp;ed  from  ferric  to  ferrous  oxa- 
late ;  but  in  this  case  the  picture  m  ferrous  oxalate  is  in  contact 
with  the  salt  of  platinum,  with  ^  hich  the  paper  is  also  eoated.  In 
this  state  no  reduction  takes  place  in  the  platinum  salt,  because 
the  ferrous  oxalate  in  contact  with  it  is  not  in  solution .  The 
moment,  however,  this  faint  picture  is  floated  on  a  warm  solu- 
tion of  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  dissolved, 
and  in  the  instant  of  solution  reduces  the  salt  of  platinum  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  so  forms  the  picture.  This  is  merely  an  ontline  of 
the  general  principle  on  which  the  process  is  founded ;  but  to  make 
a  practical  use  of  it  requires  experience  and  familiarity  with  the 
different  manipulations.  In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  the 
exposure  to  light  required  by  this  process  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  that  required  in  the  ordi- 
nary silver  printing  process. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  inquired  if  a  picture  that  was  over-exposed 
could  be  remedied  when  developing. 

Mr.  Willis  replied  that  it  could  not,  as  it  is  then  fixed,  and 
cannot  be  altered.  But  he  had  not  yet  found  any  trouble  from 
that  cause,  as  tery  little  practice  woidd  enable  a  person  to  judge 
of  the  correct  tune  for  exposure. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Sbrlbt  remarked  that  this  process  of  Mr.  Willis 
was  certainly  deserviQ^f  the  attention  of  photographers. 

The  PnEStDBNT  said  that  the  specimens  exhioited  were  very 
beautiful,  and  from  the  description  of  the  process  the  natural  in- 
ference would  be  that  the^  were  permanent.  He  hoped  that  this 
process  would  be  fairly  tned  by  the  photographic  fraternity. 

Bmuliion  Portrait  Negative*, 

The  Pbbbident  said  that  some  time  since  he  stated  that  from 
certain  indications  he  wa^  satisfied  that  emulsion  could  be  made 
practical  for  portraiture  in  the  gallery.  Hence  he  had  been  expe- 
rimenting in  that  direction  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  had  so 
far  succc«ded  that  he  felt  justifies)  in  stating  that  he  could  make 
better  negatives  with  less  exposure  and  with  greater  certainty  of 
results  than  could  be  made  by  the  ordinary  oath  process.  For 
gallery  work  he  used  the  emulsion  wet,  simply  wastimg  the  coated 
pUtes  with  water  until  the  greasy  lines  disappeared.  An  ordinary 
glass  bath-holder  filled  with  water  was  very  convenient  for  this 
purpose,  for  in  this  the  plates  might  remain  any  length  of  time, 
suiting  the  convenience  of  the  operator,  without  fear  of  injuring 
the  working  qualities  of  the  emulsion. 

The  Prbsidbnt  then  exhibited  a  number  of  portraits  made 
with  emulsion  with  an  exposure  of  only  one-third  the  time  of  his 
ordinary  bath  process.  These  pictures  seemed  to  call  forth  not 
only  surprise,  but  universal  commendation.  They  were,  in  fact, 
pronounced  the  best  emulsion  work  everndiibited  before  the  Sec- 
tion, and  quite  equal  to  the  capabilities  of  any  process  whatever. 

After  the  examination  of  the  pictures  by  the  members,  the 
PRBaiOBVT  stated  that  he  had  not  yet  published  the  formula  by 
which  these  were  made,  but  expected  to  at  some  future  time.  For 
the  present  he  preferred  to  haye  the  making  of  the  emulsion 
under  his  own  superviuion  and  control,  not  becaune  he  detnted  to 
make  money  by  withholding  it  but  to  protect  himself  from 
adverse  criticism ;  for  he  had  noticed  that  a  published  formula 
was  rarely  followed  strictly  by  those  who  attempted  to  use  it,  and 
the  failures  thus  resulting  were  unjustly  attributed  to  the  process. 
M  Laudi,  of  Ck>lumbia  College,  says  in  a  letter  to  me  a  few  days 
ago—"  Tour  wet  emulsion  plates  I  find  develop  readily  with  an 
exposure  of  one -half  the  time  of  ba'h  plates,  and  wi^  far  better 
results.  I  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  state  that  your  emulsion 
proc<>ss  is  entirely  practical,  and  it  must  and  soon  wiU  be  adopted 
Dy  all  who  will  give  it  a  triaL*' 

Prof.  Chablbs  a.  Sbblby  said  that  he  remembered  this 
emulsion  process  some  seventeen  years  ago,  just  as  he  was  step- 
ping out  of  photography.  The  emulsion  then  had  an  excess  of 
silver,  so  it  would  nut  keep  long.  It  was  slow,  and  the  collodion 
would  deteriorate,  though  ne  remembered  some  veij  fair  pictures 
were  made  with  it.  But  the  process  was  uncertain.  The  present 
method  of  the  President  he  considered  a  perfect  success.  Looking 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  seventeen  years  ago  he  would  say  it 
was  perfection,  and,  as  far  as  his  judgment  went,  he  would  be 
much  surprised  if  it  did  not  come  into  general  use. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Chapican  jexhibited  two  negatives,  and  said  he 
ttupposed  they  were  all  aware  that  his  work  was  principally  for 
astronomical  purposes,  andhtnce  it  requires  chemicals  as  senai- 


tive  as  possible ;  and  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
sensitiveness  from  wet  iodide  of  suver  plates,  he  gave  them  a 
pre-exposure  to  light,  which  increases  their  sensitiveness  about 
three-fold.  In  mining  some  experiments  with  emulsions,  both 
dry  and  wet,  he  tri^  the  pre-exposure,  to  see  if  the  same 
increase  of  sensitiveness  could  be  obtained  by  that  method,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  see  if  a  pre-exposure  would  affect  the  bromide 
of  silver  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  the  iodide.  He  had 
brought  with  him  two  negatives  which  he  had  taken,  one  with 
the  dry  emulsion,  und  the  other  with  the  wet.  One-half  of 
each  negative  was  exposed  to  light  previous  to  beiug  exposed 
in  the  camera,  and  he  failed  to  detect  any  difference  in  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  sides  when  being  developed,  as  the  negatives 
which  he  exhibited  would  show.  He  was  therefore  under  the 
impression  that  the  sensitiveness  that  can  be  obtained  from  an 
emulsion  plate  must  be  derived  from  the  chemicals  rather  than 
by  any  pre-exposure. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Roohb  said  that  any  good  emulsion  could  be  made  to 
work  more  rapidly  by  first  washing  the  coated  plate  thoroughly 
with  water,  and  then  flowing  over  it  a  solution  of  alkaline  albumi- 
nate of  silver  before  exposure.  This  solution  is  made  by  using  the 
white  of  one  egg^  two  ounces  of  water,  and  a  few  dropa  of  aqua 
ammonia.  To  this  is  added  enough  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  make  the  mixture  milky.  Now  add  ammonia 
again  until  the  solution  becomes  clear.  A  few  drops  will  be  found 

Suite  sufiicient  to  accomplish  this.  Before  development  the  plate 
liould  be  well  washed,  and  a  ten -grain  solution  of  bromide  ot 
potassium  flowed  over ;  then  wssh  and  flow  on  the  pyro.  The 
picture  will  show  up  quickly.  Now  add  a  few  drops  of  ammom'a 
and  bromide  of  potassium  solution  to  the  pyro,  and  complete 
the  development. 


ShII  in  ilit  ^tnUff. 


Hbliqttpb  Prihting.— From  a  oircalar  issued  by  Messrs. 
B.  J.  inHrards  and  Co.  we  learn  that  a  rumour  io  the  effect 
that  they  were  giving  up  business  as  photo-mpobanica]  printers 
IS  withont  fonndation.  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  Inayes  the  firm, 
which  will  be  carried  on  in  future  as  H.  M.  Wright  and  Co. 

DispUTBD  LiKBNESS  IN  A  PoBTRAiT.— '*  Miss  Helen  Barry," 
The  Theatre  remarks,  "  is  not  a  lady  to  be  trifled  with.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Dickenson,  of  Bond  Street,  had  received  a  commission 
\o  paint  for  thirty  guineas  a  portrait  of  her  in  the  character  of 
Princess  Aonda  in  'Bound  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.'  He 
executed  the  order,  bnt  when  the  portrait  was  deliyered  the 
lady  refused  to  take  it  in,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  at  all 
like  her.  Mr.  Dickenson  said  that  thH  lady  had  fniled  to  keep 
sereral  appointments  for  a  sifting,  and  that  the  pictnre  had  had 
to  be  flnlshed  by  the  aid  of  photographs  alone.  '  True,'  said 
Miss  Barry, '  but  I  was  unable  through  illness  to  come  ;  and 
this  yon  knew.'  Mr.  Didcenson  brought  an  action  against 
Miss  Barry  in  the  Bloomsbnry  County  Gmrt  for  the  sum  refern  d 
to,  and  the  judge,  without  ciUling  upon  her  counsel,  gave  a 
yerdict  for  the  defendant ;  a  dfcisiou  from  which  there  is  to  be 
an  appeal.  Mr.  Montague  Williams,  who  appeared  on  her 
behalf,  seems  as  quick  as  ever  to  seise  a  point.  *  Is  the  lady 
in  court?*  asked  Mr.  Dickenson's  counsol.  'She  is,*  replied 
Mr.  Wilhams;  'but  as  you  suppose  that  that  painting 
resembles  her,  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  failing  to  recognise 
her.*  " 

Hoaxing  a  Photoobaphbr.— The  raoe  of  practical  jokers 
is  not  extinct.  There  are  still  men  whose  love  of  fnn  appt-ars 
to  be  stronger  even  than  their  love  of  money.  They  have 
their  j(»kc,  and  they  do  not  grumble  over-much  to  pay 
for  it.  It  may  be  that  they  occasionally  pay  too  dear  for  their 
whistle :  but  what  is  money,  after  all.  compared  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  passion  animating  your  practical  joker  ?  .  buoh 
men  risk  frienaship  as  well  as  money ;  and  it  has  happened  in 
the  case  under  notice  that  the  joker  has  lost  his  friend  as  well 
as  his  cash.  It  would  be  impudent  to  mention  names  in  this 
affair— yulgar  curiosity  must  find  them  out  tor  itself.  1  may 
help  the  curious,  howeyer,  by  stating  that  the  records  of  the 
County  Oonrt  would  furnish  all  the  information  they  desire  on 
this  subject.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  fbw  weeks  back  a  certain 
well-known  yeterinary  surgeon  sont  a  pressing  message  to  an 
equally  popular  photo^phic  artist  with  regard  to  a  horse  then 
lying  in  extremit  at  Kingswinford.  The  horse  was  dying,  and 
the  desponding  owner  desired  to  haye  his  picture  taken  before 
it  was  too  late.  Besides,  it  was  possible  that  th^likeness  would 
be  lequizfd  in  a  Coanty  Gonrt    aotioD,  inasmuch  m  the 
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IJvLt  6,  187?. 


irUb    liis 


animil  wai  dying  Croa)  injuries  recoired 
Tha  photograptlic  trtist  obersd  tbia  order 
alacrity.  Cruol  ta  rQlato.  howarer,  ha  foand,  oa  arriving  nt 
Kilijirswinfard,  lb  it  thure  had  beea  no  accident.  Ihat  do  iiorao 
was  djping  tbers,  aad  that  tbo  owner  contemplated  aa  action  in 
the  Ci>nnly  Ooatt.  Tbal  Botion  was  raaarved  for  Ihe  diinp- 
painlad  ar'iat  bimaHlf,  Thaugb  one  ot  tbe  be^t  tempereil  man 
in  the  world  hp  did  not  as4  tbo  justice  or  tlia  fan  of  sendi  „ 
bim  nod  his  artistic  pnrnpharuslia  on  a  liootle^  errand  of  ibis 
tinil;  and  ao.  will  la  his  friend  tha  "  TBt."  was  rampant 
deliglil,  tbe  artist  qaie'lf  put  liim  in  tUa  CdQuty  Court  for 
tbree  eDineas!  Tlie  mnney  lias  Hince-boen  paid,  without  the 
formnlily  of  a  trinl  before!  Judjce  Kotlle.  and  Ihe  event  it  being 
commemoritled  by  the  issaa  of  a  picture,  not  of  a  d^.-id  hn 
but  of  Ibrca  sovereigns  and  Ibreo  sbillings  artisticBll; 
rsngi'd  as"an  allegory."— /'«■'''?  Herald. 

Pkint  Bl'bmsuinu.  — Rub  over  vour  prints  end  mouola, 
befnni  hDrriiahinfC  Ibnin,  tbe  following  aolalion.  It  keepe  oi 
mniature  from  the  prints,  and  pteBervus  them,  nnd  givon 
brilliant  finish  far  superior  to  any  soap  or  soap  solution,  which 
■bwrhs  moiatuin.  and  soon  injurua  Ihe  picture.  Take  while 
wax  one  huudrednnd  twonly  grains,  ether  two  ounces,  alcohol 
sixteen  ounces.  Cut  or  scrape  tha  wax  floe,  and  add  it  lo  the 
ether;  shike.  nad  it  will  aoon  dissolve ;  then  add  Ihe  alcobol, 
and  BbiUte  well  again  to  nix. 


B.  F— ThB  pyraiylin 


SEir  Conuoontrtiibi. 


tirely  upua  y. 
about  thirty  fc. 
bain;  of  tha  le 
fra™.,.renUc 


a  gluiin»a.  o.,]  ,»dion.  Pymiyline  lo  yield  g.K,il  o  ,1  Wion  .u^ulJ. 
M  <i  rale,  diuolve  tresly  «t  lb«  rale  of  four  or  five  gr-iini  per  oti.™ 
in  equal  portiuns  of  other  and  aloohol,  an  I  lhi«  .huufd  give  a 
hinpid  oull'<dioa  flDwLng  (reoly.  and  fivlne  a  good  film,  ff e 
bdiasB  Mr  Alkinioa,  of  Lirerpi  .1.  keap*  Ai    ■ 


printioj  11 


.)  ".  wKui^f  .i.  n.i?i;p«  Auth'juy'a  ugimU' 

u.v.  -Weoanool  eiplain  Ihe  delay.  It  probably  arises 
a  in  quBiIiun  ha viogiaiira  limited  fooiliiien  (or  oirbm 
o  the  other  clou  of  work.  Wa  regrat  that  wo  do  not 
...  .._y  in  whioh  we  can  help  yi,u.  There  ia  no  doubt 
about  IZie  respectsbili  ry  of  Iho  flrni,  alLhoufc-h  the  cue  you  describe 
BBBiiH  lo  indio  lie  1  uparfoct  buaiupss  BrnDireiuanta. 
H.4  J.  W.  B.-U  ha,  been  held  of  late,  in  rSlalion  lo  Uwr-.rv  couv- 
riffht,  ln»i  rsftlstralioQ  is  only  neoansuy  preliminary  to  ojia- 
.aeo«iQgan  action  for  infringamenl.  Our  uuder-iiibUmh-  oi  iho 
line  Art  ..opjriKhlAol  is,  fiowovar,  liiat  resi.lmlii.n  ia  nnciji. 
-■rybi.foroi..uing  print*. 

AVe  ro^t  to  hear  of  ibe  nesllBenoe  ii 


U.  N.  WiiiT 


'1,  which  should  bHrebsei 


he  s.utl»a 


.„  whjm  Ihey  were  uddreaned. 
J.  H.  WHiraaousB  -M.iuy  tutak*.     We  shall  have  pleaaara  ii 


METEOaOLOOIOAL   REPORT   FOR    MiY 

fllf  WILLIAM  HENJIV  WAT80.V.  F.C.8.,  F.M.a. 

W*«r»a(i0B»  taken  at  B'a'jtloiei,  ntar  Whitihacta, 
ilS  fttt  a&ot,  iia-Uvil. 


.,., „ „ .__      iidiuolved.     When    ■ 

adding  lo  the  ooUodlon,  add  a  Utile  at  a  time,  and  t~ 
between. 
YoUKO  ParsTEB.— It  is  always  wise  to  have  a  stoek  o(  toning 
solniioD  ready  for  use ;  but  it  is  not  diffieult  to  prepare  a  aolutioQ 

which  may  be  uaed  in  a  ' ■— ~-      "■—  "—  '' 

■  '       '         ratoi 

irilb  it  prepared  chalk.     New 

will  be  fiiund  lo  tone  aaiiafKolorily.  It  ia  al  , 
wiia  to  make  the  lub-i  of  guld  conlalning  SftaoD  graiaa  inu  aulu- 
Uon  wilta  Hfteen  dmchnu  of  alcobol,  aacb  drachm  then  cuDlaining 
one  rralnof  chlorida  of  gold.  It  is  less  liable  to  reduction  in 
alcob^'l  than  in  water. 
A.  F.  Smith.— Thajkks  fur  ohanniog  prists  and  fine  ctuod  nega<  ] 
tivGii  WeihallhavaMntotluDg  taMjantlw  ni^ecl  In  or 
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PHOTUGKAPHy   IS  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
I'uviKo  AT  I'HOTOQitirHr— Stein  and  Konig  Sound  Ex- 

TERIUENTS. 
Planing  at  Pholoijraphi/.— Every  daj  does  the  army  of 
amateur  photogriphera  receira  acquiaitionH  of  streagtb. 
Indeed  io  tbis  country  we  should  not  be  aurprJKed  if  the 
amount  of  apparatus  and  stores  employed  by  ladies  and 
gentleraeo  who  occupy  their  spare  hours  in  practising  the 
"  black  art"  docs  Dot  far  exceed  that  made  use  of  by  pro- 
fessional photographers.  The  progress  in  landscape 
photograph;  made  by  us  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
exertions  of  amateurs,  who  number  in  their  ranks  artists 
<tnito  as  competeut  as  the  best  professionals.  Again,  in 
the  doiuain  of  portraiture,  with  such  a  bold  and  daring 
■raateur  ns  Mr.  GrawabBj,  of  Uyfartlifa  Castle,  at  their 
head,  the  dilettanti  portraitists  of  Great  Britain  are  not  to 
he  despised,  but  now  and  again  produce  wort  which  takes 
A  deal  of  beating.  In  fact,  in  any  exhibition  of  photo- 
grapbic  work,  it  is  quite  impossible  now-a-dajs  to  observe 
any  difference  between  the  pictures  of  the  professional 
and  amateur  element,  since  the  exhibitors  in  both  cases 
usually  number  among  them  very  capable  photographers. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  that  those  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  are  desirous  of  taking  up  photography  as  a 
pastime  should  well  understand  what  they  contemplate. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  purchase  a  camera  and  a  collection 
of  chemicals  to  produce  the  bijou  landscapes  of  a  Itussell 
Manners  Gordon,  or  the  bold  finely- conceived  studies  of  a 
Crawshay.  When  you  have  bought  a  mo  wing- machine, 
there  i*  still  the  lawn  to  cut,  and  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
looking  OD,  as  many  a  young  gardener  has  found  out  to 
his  cost.  The  would-be  photographer  observes  how  easy 
it  is  to  focus  and  develop  a  plate,  and  as  it  is  only  a  matter, 
apparently,  of  possessing  adark  room  and  aatock  of  sppa- 
ratns  and  chemicals,  there  is  no  reason,  he  thinks,  why  be 
shonld  not  throw  himself  at  ones  into  the  very  middle  of 
the  thing,  since  he  hns  money  enough  to  acquire  the 
requisites.  lie  may,  if  he  has  enquirwi,  hear  something 
of  the  disagreeables  of  the  nitrate  bath,  but  these  vanish 
from  his  mind  at  once  as  he  hears  of  emulsion  plates 
which  require  no  b»th  at  all,  or  the  singularly  ingenious 
apparatus  of  M,  Warnerke,  of  which,  so  ho  has  heard,  you 
have  merely  to  turn  the  handle  to  get  as  many  nice  pic- 
tures as  you  want  The  misguided  joath  is  on  the  brink 
of  embarking  upon  that  mysterious  voyage  of  alkaline 
development  before  he  has  learnt  oven  to  know  the  vessel 
that  carries  him.  As  well  tell  a  captain  he  need  know 
nothing  of  navigation,  since  his  ship  will  be  propelled  by 
steam.  To  hear  aome  people,  neither  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art  or  science  are  requisite  to  the  practice 
of  photography  since  the  improvements  that  have 
recently  been  made.  Nay,  one  need  not  even  have 
recourse  to  a  dry  plate  process  to  secure  photographs  in  a 
free  and  easy  manner.  lou  may  porchase  an  apparatus 
having  attached  a  series  of  bulbs  and  elaborate  contri- 
vances, and  without  touching  liquids  or  weighing  out  a  lot 
of  corrosive  substances,  you  have  merely  to  work  away 
mechanically,  pressing  a  bulb  here,  screwing  a  winch  there, 
and  adjustiug  a  button  or  two,  to  obtain  your  picture. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  diffident  about  the  apparatus  pro- 
ducing a  good  photograph,  but  on  this  score  your  mind  is 
soon  set  at  rest,  for  a  series  of  excellent  views  are  exhibited 
all  emanating  from  a  similar  machine  with  a  man  at  the  end 
of  it.  Bt:t  then  the  man  may  not  have  been  the  duffer  jou 
yourself  will  prove  when  you  once  begin  to  work  and  find 
yourself,  after  some  exercise  of  miud,  of  wiser,  if  of  osadder 
disposition.  What  man  has  done,  man  can  do,  is  a  very 
good  precept,  and  one  that  looks  exceedingly  well  in  a  Bne 
Italian  hand  at  the  top  of  a  copybook.  But  In  photography, 
as  in  most  other  things,  this  qualificatioa  of  itself  is  not 
aulBcient  to  cvrnmaod  snooosa.    Wo  koow  there  are  many 


who  would  hare  young  people  believe  that  there  is  notliing 
80  easy  as  photography,  only  you  must  buy  their  lens  or 
their  peenliarly  prepared  patent  actinicbroino-cbloroformed 
pellicle,  the  exposure  of  which  is  only  half  that  of  wet 
collodion  plates,  while  the  results  are  ten  times  as  good. 
And  here  we  may  put  in  a  word  of  advice  to  amateurs  not 
to  be  misled  by  the  beauty  of  results  which  are  produced 
by  this  or  that  plate  or  one  or  other  patent  lens.  One  of 
these  days  we  shall  have  a  manufacturer  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  sending  round  specimens,  mngnificent  portraits  and 
landscapes,  to  show  how  nicely  his  fixing  agent  works,  and 
what  pictures  those  pbotograpbera  who  employ  it  are 
capable  of  securing.  No  doubt,  proofs  and  specimens  are 
worth  looking  at  in  a  fashion  by  those  thoroughly  initiated, 
who  can  form  some  id ^a  of  the  depth  of  focus  of  an  instru- 
ment, or  of  the  tone  and  texture  of  a  paper ;  but  with 
amateurs,  who  have  Utile  experience  in  such  matters,  a 
photograph  teaches  little  or  nothing,  and,  on  the  whole,  is 
rather  liaole  to  mislead  than  anything  else.  For  all  this,  wo 
would  not  dissuade  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  taking  up 
our  charming  art.  Those  who  will  give  the  subject  their 
earnest  attention,  and  steadily  resolve  not  only  to  learn  by 
precept  but  by  practice,  will  produce  something  more  ttiao 
mediocre  photographs.  There  are  several  ladies  of  our  ac< 
quaintauce  who  are  very  competent  photographers — some, 
indeed,  who  iu  their  own  branch  are  not  to  bo  beaten — but 
then  they  have  not  adopted  photography  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  a  passing  whim,  but  in  order  to  prosecute  an 
art  with  which  they  could  feel  some  sympathy.  Mrs. 
Brassey,  who  recently  accompanied  bar  husband  round  the 
world  in  the  yacht  Saabeain,  is  said  to  be  an  accomplished 
photographer,  and  tn  have  used  her  taf  te  and  skill  to  some 
purpose  during  her  long  and  chequered  voyage;  Hra. 
Julia  Cameron,  as  everybody  knows,  hss  executed  several 
works  of  note ;  and  th'i  names  of  other  ladies  might  also  be 
mentioned,  taken  from  the  catalogues  of  exhibitions,  who 


sufficiently  earnest  of  purpose  to  prosecute  their  work 
seriously.  To  those,  however,  whose  only  desire  is  to 
uuse  themselves  for  an  hour  or  two  now  and  then,  we 
Dald  say,  Tiy  something  else,  fhotogtaphy  does  not 
ean  purchasing  a  packet  of  papers  with  directions,  and 
esfing  about  with  a  few  acias  and  gnncotton,  as  mott 


mesfing  a 

schoolboys  think  ;  neither  can  it  be  pursued  by  acquiriog 
a  doll's  set  of  apparatus  like  a  child's  tool-box.  If  you 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination,  your  efforts  will  simply 
end  in  spoiling  your  clothes  and  losing  your  temper. 

Suin  and  Koniy's  Soand  Eiprrimenli.— Dr.  Stein  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  photographing  records  of  the  human 
voice  in  the  same  *ay  as  he  previously  managed  to  photo- 
graph the  tones  of  the  violin.  In  the  latter  case  he  sat  a 
little  disk  astride  one  of  the  strings,  and  when  the  latter 
vibrated  the  disk  naturally  vibrated  too.  A  hole  in  the 
disk  permitted  a  pencil  of  light  to  fall  upon  a  moving  sen- 
sitive plate ;  and  In  this  way  a  curved  line  was  secured, 
the  ups  and  downs  of  which  were  as  frequent  ss  the  vibra- 
tions. M.  Kunig,  who  has  also  been  making  experiments 
of  late  with  a  view  to  seeming  pictorial  records  of  sound, 

frooeeds  to  get  his  pictures  in  a  different  way  to  Dr.  Stein. 
[e  employs  a  sensitive  or  singing  flame  for  the  purpose, 
the  shape  of  the  latter  being  loSuenced  by  vibrations  set 
up  in  the  atmosphere,  either  by  a  musical  instrument  or 
the  human  voice.  But  wedo  not  think  that  M.  KiJaig  haa 
yet  been  able  to  secure  photographic  records  of  the  flame 
forms  he  thus  prodacea. 


THE  BACKGROUND. 

DT  O.  E.  SWAIN." 

Tn  a  busy  picture  career  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ceo- 
tury,  a  devotoe  with  even  ordinary  observation  must  neces- 
sarily see  many  things  interesting,  and  some  worth  com- 
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muDicating.  It  does  not  do  to  be  always  patting  each  other 
on  the  back,  and  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  progress 
of  our  art,  and  the  giant  strides,  &c..  made  in  our  glo- 
rious, yet  occult,  profession ;  for  to  thoroughly  put  our 
houses  in  order  would  make  our  stormy  days  for  a  long 
time  to  come  very  busy  ones  indeed.  There  is  a  plentiful 
lack  of  real  artistic  knowledge  yet  in  the  craft — or,  as 
some  will  style  it,  the  trade— which  if  we  all  mutually 
help  to  sweep  away  with  modesty  and  honesty,  and  with- 
out ostentation,  we  may  at  some  future  period  (say 
fifteen  million  years  hence)  be  able  to  notice  a  marked 
improvement.  Some  people  may  be  unreasonable  enough 
to  object  to  waiting  so  long  for  the  desired  result.  Now, 
all  such  persons  I  would  politely  refer  to  Profensor  Dar- 
wio,  Huxley,  or  Tyndall,  either  of  which  astute  gentlemen 
will  cheerfully  reconcile  their  patience  or  impatience,  just 
as  they  please,  by  telling  them  that  that  is  a  mere  atom 


develop  the  doctrine  of  evolution-— with  which  consoling 
information  let  us  continue  our  little  lucubration  without 
any  further  prologue,  although  a  due  sense  of  the  ameni- 
ties of  modem  journalism  justifies  your  humble  corres- 
pondent in  making  this  rather  windy  introduction  on 
making  his  bow  to  the  high-minded,  the  enlightened, 
and  intelligent  readers  of  The  St,  Louis  Practical  Photo- 
grapher, 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  one  volunteer  is  worth 
two  pressed  men,  and,  with  a  determination  not  to  be 
always  kept  in  the  background,   I  timidly  step  forward 
with  my  first-born  contribution  to  your  worthy  journal, 
on  that  all-important  yet  painfully-neglected  subject,  **The 
Background."    I  know  many  very  excellent  sun-painters, 
men  who  are  almost  morbidly  conscientious  in   every- 
thing they  undertake ;  who  run  wild  about  the  aspect  of 
their  skylight,    scrupulously  particular  about  its  pitch, 
height,  top,  bottom  and  sides,  who  become  frantic  with  joy 
over  the  questionable  success  of  some  new  patent  collo- 
dion ;  spend  the  term  of  half  their  natural  lives  in  looking 
for  or  sighing  after  a  good  lens ;   have  experimented  on 
every  formula  that  has  ever  been  patented,  published, 
thought,  or  dreamed  about  by  the  most  visionary  silver 
fiend,  and  possessing  an  operating-room  full  of  gaudy 
f  nnutnrei  rich  satin  cortaini,  miscel&neous  draperies,  some 
of  them  very  imposing,  some  very  shabby  (and  all  very 
dirty),  where  you  may  see  birds,  bells,  whistles,  and  fiddles 
to  gammon  the  children  ;  and  one  enterprising  friend  of 
mine  actually  has  a  handsome  musical  box,  which  strikes 
up  *^  Smile  as  thou  were  wont  to  smile  I"  the  moment  he 
removes  the  camera  cloth,  and  yet,  marvellous  to  state, 
not  a  good,  competent,  practical  nor  appropriate  back- 
ground !    Now,  most  sun  limners  imagine  that  with  pos- 
session of  the  aforesaid  paraphernalia  that  their  atelier  is 
complete,  for,  they  say,  with  apparant  conviction :  Have  1 
not  my  background,  and  very  dark  one ;  also  my  *'  Cir- 
cumswizzle    double-back-action-rotary     Rembrandt   vig- 
nette afifector,"  and  my  fancy  interior,  and  my  picturesque 
exterior;  to  say   nothing  of  my  Corinthian  and  Qotnic 
colunms,  in  themselves  quite  a  plethora  of  resources ;  in 
fact,  prepared  for  any  emergency— a  sort  of  invulnerable 
artistic  Ajax,  armed  at  all  points  cap-a-pie.  While  talking  to 
one  of  these  brilliant  lights  of  our  profession,  the  other  day, 
a  beautiful  little  blonde  miss,  all  in  white,  tripped  in  to  be 
executed.    Our  friend  at  once  rushed  to  business,  and  as 
the  traditional  chair  was  there  in  that  familiar  spot,  and 
had  been  for  the  past  *'  decade  *'  (a  fact  easily  attested  by 
the  threadbare-appearance  of  the  carpet  within  a  radius  of 
*'  two  feet ''),  he  gave  it  a  twist  (the  chair,  I  mean,  and 
not  the  carpet),  and  in  his  hasty  opinion  every  necessary 
requirement  was  fulfilled.    I  should  state  that  the  back- 
ground that  was  doing  duty  at  that  moment  happened  to 
be  the  dark  one,  and,  to  my  horror  and  amazement,  was 
allowed  to  remain  there,  not  at  all  by  inadvertence,  but 
b^  choice,  as  I  was  solemnlv  told  that  the  contrast  would 
give  wonderful  strength,  and  a  yery  stunning  e£fect,    VVeil, 


it  did,  and  the  stunning  began  with  me.    Such  a  picture 
could  be  nothing  else  but  a  chalky  hobgoblin. 

Next  came  an  old  couple  to  tax  the  lesources  of  our 
model  operating-room,  and,  like  all  loving  couples,  they 
desired  their  pictures  to  look  at  or  towards  each  other. 
Here  our  Knight  of  the  Tripod  was  in  somewhat  of  a 
quandary ;  both  of  the  old  people  having  pale  blue  eyes, 
almost  the  colour  of  grocery  milk,  neither  could  very  vreli 
face  the  light.  A  Rembrandt  effect  on  one  and  not  on  the 
other  might  be  productive  of  much  unfavourable  criticism 
on  delivering  the  pictures.  Turning  the  negative  when 
making  the  print  cannot  well  be  done,  so  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  sit  one  of  the  twain  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room ;  and  then  began  such  pulling  and  hauling  of 
scenes,  and  a  scrunching  and  squealing  of  rollers,  and  tke 
headrest  nearly  inserted  itself  twice  into  the  picturesque 
exterior  before  our  artist  settled  himself  to  work  again.     I 


of  time    compared  to  the  eras  necessary  to  thoroughly   saw  a  troubled  expression  on  his  usually  happy  face,  and 
J — 1 —  *u«  j^^*-: 1  — I..*; —     -..:i.u  — u:^t. 1; —   easily  divined  the  cause.     The  fact  is,  that  his  light  never 

did  work  well  on  that  side  of  the  room — forsooth,  as  if 
any  skylight  ought  to  exist  that  you  cannot  work  with 
equal  effect  and  facility,  no  matter  from  which  side  of  the 
room ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  any  one  who  has  a  sky- 
light that  cannot  be  so  worked  is  like  a  one-armed  soldier, 
and  left-handed  at  that,  for  with  the  choicest  instruments, 
the  purest  chemicals,  and  the  daintiest  manipulation,  your 
success  can  only  be  comparative  without  the  proper  light. 

Now,  just  to  have  so  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  modest 
little  article  ;  and  this  reminds  us  that  we  started  with  the 
intention   of   saying  semething  about  backgrounds,    so 
revenons  a  nos  moutonSy  or  back  to  our  backgrounds,  in  good 
Saxon.    If  I  am  ever  unfortunate  enough  to  own  a  gailery, 
1*11  develop  a  little  plan  of  my  own  for  a  background  that 
I  have  given  much  thought  to,  yet,  strange,  I  have  never 
communicated  to  any  one — i.e.,  to  have  my  background  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  panorama,  and  to  work  like  one,  I 
mean,  but  in  a  more  simple  manner,  on  two  vertical  rollers, 
and  the  ground  working  horizontally  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  size— say,  about  eight  feet  high  by  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  thirty  feet  long— beginning  with  a  perfectly  plain  tint 
and  a  very  light  shade  of  grey,  and  imperceptibly  des- 
cending to  a  darker  grey,  but  by  no  means  very  dark,  as  I 
think  that  very  dark  grounds  are  about  as  bad  as  lon^ 
sermons— an  abomination — and  instead,  as  some  contend, 
of  throwing  out  or  relieving  a  picture,  absolutely  kill  it 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  vignette  pictures.     I 
should  take  care  that  the  dark  end  of  my  ground  would 
graduate  from  the  light,  so  that  the  sitter  would  always 
have  the  background  an  infinitesimal  shade  darker  on  ms 
light  side  than  on  his  shadow  side.    By  one  or  two  turns 
of  the  roller  you  can  have  any  degree  of  ground  to  exactly 
suit  your  subject  in  either  his  costume  or  his  complexion. 
Many  vainly  try  to  obtain  this  end  by  manosuvering  the 
clumsy  grounds  they  have,  but  all  to  no  purpose.    Very 
rarely,   indeed,  are  they  successful ;  whereas,   with  tiiis 
accessory  you  mi^ht  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  artistic 
interior  and  the  picturesque  exterior,  and,  as  for  the  cir- 
oumwizzle,  delegate  it  to  the  nearest  junk  shop,  where  it 
properly  belongs.    Bear  in  mind,  I  am  neither  peddling 
nor  puifiing  any  crazy  patent.     Having  read  and  mwardly 
digested  the  remarkable  prospectus  of  our  worthy  Editor, 
1  reverence  and  respect  both,  and  govern  myself  accord- 
ingly.   All  I  wish  to  do  is  merely  to  ventilate  what  may 
appear  a  crude  idea,  which  may  fall  as  harmlessly  as  a 
snowflake  in  the  river,  or  it  may  unexpectedly  eerminate, 
blossom  and  ripen  in  the  fulness  of  time,  all  to  the  honour 
and  pleasure  (but  not  profit)  of  the  obscure  and  blushing 
writer.     I  know  it  is  difficult  to  uproot  old  customs. 
Ruts  are  hard  things  to  get  out  of.    Only  fifty  years  ago 
the  most  cultivated  and  civilized  people  in  the  world — the 
French — cut  their  hay  and  corn  with  a  sickle.    Fancy 
stooping  at  that  work  all  day,  as  they  used  to  do,  from 
4  a.m.  to  7  or  8  p.m.,  with  only  a  few  minutes*  interval, 
cutting  only  just  a  mere  handful  at  a  time !    And  would 
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you  believe  that  it  took  many,  many  years  to  introduce  to 
them  the  now  old-fashioned  scythe,  with  which  they  could 
work  standing  erect  in  a  natural  position,  and  with  c*ne 
sweep  fell  twenty  times  the  quantity ;  and  at  this  day  they 
stoutly  ignore  most  of  our  labour-saving,  new-fangled 
Yankee  agricultural  improvements. 

If  I  were  out  of  business  (which,  happily,  I  am  not),  and 
prospecting  around  for  a  likely  thing  to  embark  in,  I 
should  at  once  commence  the  manufacturing  of  these 
backgrounds.  I  have  probably  not,  nor  have  I  tried  hard 
to  make  myself  sufficiently  understood  in  this  paper  to 
answer  to  any  one  for  a  working  plan  or  model ;  but  should 
any  individual  be  bold  enough  to  enter  on  this  new  in- 
dustry, the  writer  would  cheerfully  give  him  all  the  neces- 
sary details  free  gratis  for  nothing. 

In  closing  these  remarks^  he  would  say  that  he  claims  to 
be  no  prophet  nor  reformer,  and  would  not  so  be  '-counted 
in  "  on  any  ticket ;  nor  does  he  consider  himself  ^'  a  wise 
man  from  the  East,**  but  simply  desirous  to  awaken  a 
keener  interest  on  a  subject  to  which  too  much  importance 
can  never  be  attached,  and  one,  alas !  that  can  very  easily 
be  neglected. 

On  these  grounds  alone  (no  pun  intended)  our  good  and 
worthy  editorial  Gerebus  may  with  safety  give  a  corner  of 
his  valuable  space  in  furtherance  of  a  motive  at  once  so 
laudable  and  disinterested. 


HOW  TO  SHORTEN  EXPOSURES. 

BY  GUSTAV  WEHL.* 

How  general  is  the  interest  felt  in  tliis  subject  may  be 
gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Vienna  has  offered  a  prize  for  any  method  that 
shall  materially  curtail  the  ordinary  periods  of  exposure ; 
while,  if  further  proof  were  wanting,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  photographers  are  always  willing  to  listen  to 
any  means  which  has  the  same  end  in  view.  A  short  ex- 
posure is  for  many  reasons  to  be  valued,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that  it  multiplies  the 
chances  of  getting  a  good  picture,  for  it  enables  one  to 
seize  the  proper  expression  at  the  right  moment  in  a  por- 
trait, and  also  to  secure  a  natural  look  or  smile  which  is 
only  possible  in  the  case  of  brief  exposures.  How  many 
times  do  we  hear  the  complaint  that  the  expression  in  a 
portrait  is  not  a  happy  one,  or  that  the  proper  expression 
nas  not  been  caught  at  all.  Hence  the  shortening  of  expo- 
sures must  always  remain  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the 
portrait  photographer.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  shorten 
further  the  exposure  of  a  plate  by  increasing  sensitiveness 
of  our  chemicals  is  a  point  I  will  not  here  discuss ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  optics  and  the  technical  treatment  of  the 
subject  are  more  likely  to  help  us  in  our  endeavour. 

The  proposition  made  some  time  ago  to  expose  the  plate 
to  light  after  it  has  received  an  impression  of  the  ooject 
was  a  step  in  the  rif^ht  direction,  but  it  was  a  method  of 
little  use,  since  the  light  impressed  upon  the  plate  in  this 
way  covered  the  shadows,  and  therefore  weaxened  these 
latter  in  the  picture.  The  after-exposure  of  the  plate 
must,  before  everything,  permit  of  the  gradations  of  light 
and  shade  to  continue  in  their  true  relation,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
any  real  value.  This  I  am  enabled  to  bring  about  by 
changing  the  diaphragms  during  exposure.  Without  a  dia- 
phragm, and  therefore  with  a  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  no 
practical  photographer  will  care  to  work,  unless  he  does  not 
care  to  obtain  sharp  and  harmonious  pictures ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  customary  to  work  with  a  second,  third,  or 
fourth  diaphragm,  as  the  case  may  be.  If,  however,  a  dia- 
phragm of  this  kind  is  momentarily  withdrawn  before  the 
exposure  is  complete,  it  becomes  possible  to  shorten  the 
exposure  by  about  one-third,  without  in  the  least  inter- 
fering with  the  gradation  of  the  tones  in  the  picture.  An 
exposure  of  twenty  seconds  may  very  easily  be  reduced  to 
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twelve  or  fifteen,  and  in  this  case  the  image  obtained  by 
the  shorter  exposure  will  be  preferable,  if  the  latter  is  so 
arranged  that  for  a  period  of  nine  to  ten  seconds  the  plate 
is  exposed  with  a  diaphragm,  and  during  the  last  three 
seconds  this  is  withdrawn.  To  make  the  picture  quite 
successful  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
diaphragm  should  be  quick  and  certain,  so  that  the  lens 
sustains  no  shaking  during  the  process.  To  do  this  I  have 
arranged  my  lens  so  that  by  pressing  a  spring  under  it  I 
can  at  once  withdraw  the  lens  without  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sitter  or  permitting  the  camera  to  be  shaken. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  work  with  very  small  diaphragms, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  very  large  lenses  of  four,  five,  or  six 
inches  diameter,  in  which  case  an  exposure  of  one  to  two 
minutes  is  necessary,  then  the  proportion  of  shortening  the 
exposure  is  larger  still.  As  a  rule  the  time  of  exposure 
may  be  so  divided ;  three-quarters  of  it  with  diaphragm,  and 
one  quarter  without.  This  proportion  not  only  permits 
one  to  give  a  shorter  exposure,  but  the  image  produced 
possesses  much  more  harmony  in  its  details  and  gradations 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  diaphragm  remained  in  the 
lens  during  the  whole  period.  Experience  will,  however, 
soon  teach  the  proportion  which  toe  first  portion  of  the 
exposure  should  bear  to  the  second,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  case  of  short  exposures  (from  ten  to 
twenty-five  secomls)  the  after-exposure  should  never  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  of  the  whole  duration,  while  in  the  case  of 
longer  exposures  it  may  be  set  down  at  one-sixth.  The 
following  table  may  be  of  use  : 


Bhortenod  Exposure. 


I 


staixces.  i 


sure. 


After 
Exposures. 


15  seconds 
42 

1  min.  12 

2  ..    24 


M 


I  hour 


7  seconds 
18 
28 
60 


32  min. 


It 


2  seconds  or  it 

9  sees. 

6       „ 

or* 

24    „ 

7      ,, 

or| 

35     „ 

0      „ 

ori 

1  min. 

3  min. 

ori 

35  min. 

ToUl; 


In  this  table  I  presume  that  the  third  and  fourth  dia- 
phragms are  made  use  of. 


THE   PRODUCTION   OP   NEGATIVES  SUITABLE 
FOR  PRINTING  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

BY  LEON  VIDAL.* 

While  prizes  are  being  offered  for  varions  improvement* 
in  photographic  science,  it  appears  to  be  an  opportune 
moment  just  now  to  call  attention  to  the  immense  inte- 
rest which  attaches  to  a  method  of  executing  cliches 
which  are  capable  of  reproducing  objects  in  all  their 
relative  value.  This  question  is  one  of  the  moBt  impor- 
tant of  our  art,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  neglected 
for  other  matters,  no  doubt  interesting  in  their  way,  but  of 
less  importance. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  secure  very  perfect  results  in 
a  photograph,  it  is  well  known  that  the  least  negligence 
or  the  omission  of  one  detail  or  another  in  the  manipula- 
tions militates  against  the  production  of  a  perfect  image. 
The  clichd  or  negative  is  no  doubt  the  principle  upon 
which  everything  else  depends  ;  if  it  is  bad,  or  if  it  is  in- 
exact, so  far  as  regards  the  relative  value  of  the  tints  and 
tones  of  the  object  reproduced,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
satisfactory  image.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  grey  or 
black  engravings  and  monotone  sketches,  there  is  always 
the  difficulty  in  photography  of  having  to  reproduce 
various  colours.  In  taking  landscapes,  in  which  the 
greens  and  the  yellows  are  not  too  vigorous,  their  lumi- 
nous value  is  not  readily  reproduced,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  yellows,  the  reas,  the  greens,  and  the  browna 
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in  H  picture,  which  are  not  reproduced  upon  the  negiiliye  in 
their  relntive  value. 

Thia  effect  or  cause  of  error  ia  known  to  everybody,  and 
it  Beeios  to  us  only  right  that  Bome  means  should  be  taken 
to  combat  the  detect,  and  to  encourage  thoae  who  occupy 
themselves  with  its  destruction. 

In  our  opinion  this  ia  a  most  itnportiut  point  to  study, 
for  nt  present  one  may  well  accuse  photographv  of  fnlbify- 
ing  all  the  tones.  It  is  necessary  that  ne  should  be  able  to 
prepare  sensitive  films  iviio^e  impressionability  should  be 
the  same  under  the  influence  of  all  rays  ivhlch  are  reflected, 
no  matter  what  their  colour  ia ;  or  that  we  should  have  it 
in  our  power  to  place  in  the  path  of  the  reflected  rays  nod 
1}etwcen  them  and  the  sensitive  film  (before  the  lens)  a 
translucid  aubstaiico  endowed  with  the  property  of  identi- 
fying the  aimultaaeoua  action  of  every  one  of  the  rays 
irrespective  of  iUi  colour. 

The  idea  of  M.  Uucos  du  Mauroo,  appLied  not  to  the 
fonnation  of  three  distinct  cliches,  but  to  one  sole  nega- 
tive, indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  sololiou  of  the 
problem  might  be  arrived  at.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  before  the  lens  a  disc  formed  of  sogments 
of  coloured  glass,  the  one  green,  another  blue,  and  a.  third 
orange,  and  the  surface  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
different  periods  of  exposure  which  would  be  oecoBsary  for 
the  preparation  of  three  distinct  clioheB  with  the  various 
£liBfcs.~~The-diac  would  be  provided  with  an  arrangement 
to  give  it  a  rotatory  motion. 

A  cliche  produced  ia  this  wiiy  should  produce  the  same 
«ffect  as  one  laken  from  a  picturo  in  grey  monotone.  The 
method  might  be  somewhat  impracticable  for  animate 
objects,  but  might  well  be  tried  oi  still  objects.  We  only 
cito  it  in  order  to  illustrate  our  idea  more  fully.  It 
would  be  possible  also,  no  doubt,  either  by  varying  the 
nature  of  the  product  introduced  into  the  sensitive  medium, 
or  by  modifying  the  developrueut,  to  bring  about  the 
result  desired. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  eetablishmeot  of  a  prize  to 
be  awarded  for  the  best  process  which  leads  in  the  direc- 
tion of  oecuring  cliches  of  relative  value  to  the  objects 
photogmphed  will  bo  productive  of  much  good,  and 
induce  investigators  to  btind  their  steps  towards  this  K"^' ! 
and  we  believe  that  we  pre  rendering  a  service  to  photo- 
graphy in  invoking  attention  to  such  a  subject  of  oU  those 
desirous  of  enriching  the  art  with  a  new  and  precious 
discovery. 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  I'HOTOGlUPHi:." 
TiiE  second  volnrao  ot  Ihe  late  Lord  Donraven's  "Notes 
on  Irisn  Architecture  "  has  now  appeared,  and  the  work  is 
thus  completed,  'i'he  book  cannot  be  called  light  reading, 
but  it  is  a  careful  and  trustworty  record  of  extremely  in- 
teresting and  valuable  remains  which  every  year  are  likely 
to  become  more  mysterious  by  the  transformations  of 
time.  The  ivy-grown  towers  and  ruined  arches,  rough 
cairns,  aod  circles  of  uncem>:nted  stones,  which  are  the 
existing  monuments  of  early  architecture  in  Ireland,  are 
minutely  described  in  Lord  Duuravcn's  work,  and  the 
assigtance  of  the  autotype  process  of  pcrmansot  photo- 
graphy has  been  called  in  to  place  the  picturesque  ruins 
beilore  the  reader  with  peculiar  reality  and  beauty.  The 
work  was  left  in  a  fragmentary  state  by  Lord  Dunraven, 
but  has  found  in  Miss  Stokes  an  editor  of  considerable  at- 
tainments and  judgment.  Her  appendix  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Kound  Towers  of  Ireland  ia  a  remarkably 
clear  ond  persnaeive,  if  not  eihaustive,  statement.  I'ro- 
feeling  to  give  Lord  Dunraven's  views  as  well  as  her  own 
upon  the  subject  of  the  weather-beaten  towers  which 
aatouiib  the  wayfarer  in  desolate  villages  and  on  remote 
hill-aides  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  she  arrives  at  the  con- 
elusion  that  they  were  built  in  the  years  between  the  close 
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of  the  ninth  century  and  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  ai 
places  of  refuge  for  the  ecclesiaatieB  in  times  when  the 
Northmen  were  ravaging  the  coast  and  mnking  their  waj 
inland,  and  when  the  native  Irish  themselves  had  lost  their 
aocieut  awe  of  the  sanctity  of  the  church.  Bells  were  after- 
wards hung  in  them,  like  the  silver  bell,  of  wonderful 
svreetneea,  which  once  swayed  in  the  Rattoo,  and  wbicb, 
after  it  was  thrown  ioto  the  river  Brick  to  keep  it  from 
the  enemy,  the  peasants  used  to  hear,  or  thought  they 
heard,  sounding  its  inelancholy  note  beneath  the  water. 
All  theories  of  the  pi le- Christian  origin  of  the  towers  are 
summarily  dismiBseU,  and  the  round  belfries  of  San  Gio- 
vanni Battista  in  Ravenna,  Dinkelsbiihl  in  Bavaria,  &c.,  are 
compared  with  the  more  isolated  towers  wbicb  long  hare 
been  the  favourite  subject  of  discussion  among  those  in- 
terested in  early  Irish  architecture.  A  list  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  round  towers  in  Ireland,  and  of  twenty-two 
abroad,  is  given,  and  a  map  is  added  to  show  that  in  Ire- 
land the  towers  were  placed  on  those  coasts  and  riven 
which  were  chiefly  infested  by  the  Scandinavian  piratei. 
The  book,  however,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  round  towers.  'J'he  owner  of  the 
beautiful  manor  of  Adare,  rich  in  ruined  cloisters,  the 
companion  of  Montalombert  in  one  of  the  journeys  when 
that  illustrious  Frenchman  was  collecting  the  raatetiala 
for  his  "Monks  of  the  West,"  Lord  Dunraveu  was  not  in- 
scnnible  to  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  such  ruins  aa 
thoso  cf  the  lonely  monasteries  which  stud  the  western 
coasts  of  Ireland,  and  attract  pilgrims  to  the  wild  lOcks  of 
theSkelligs.  Beginning  with  the  remains  of  the  Pagan 
forts,  heaps  of  stones  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  deposited  by  the  slow  action  of  Nature  herself,  he 
passes  to  the  early  Christian  cells,  and  so  to  the  primitive 
churches  like  St.  Benen's  Temple,  which  rises  with  its  two 
gables  formed  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone  on  the  pre- 
cipitous edge  of  a  limestone  cliff  in  Aran  Udr,  at  the  foot 
of  which  rolls  the  Atlantic.  One  interesting  practice  of 
the  early  builders  is  related  in  the  concluding  essay  on  the 
history  of  Irish  architecture.  Over  the  doorway  of  many 
of  the  cells  and  oratories  five  or  seven  quarUs  stonea, 
rounded  and  waterworn,  whose  whiteness  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  dark  slate  of  the  walls,  are  set  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  These  white  Stones  must  have  been  carried  np 
laboriously  one  by  one  from  the  sea-shore  tar  below  by  the 
builder  of  the  cell,  to  Get  them  in  the  wall,  and  so  stamp 
his  dwelliog  with  the  symbol  of  bis  faith.  The  relics 
visited  and  described  by  the  author  were  not  all  overlook- 
ing the  sea.  The  cathedral  and  tower  of  Clonmacnoia 
were  in  the  very  centre  of  Ireland.  The  crumbling  rnina 
of  Leabamolaga,  under  a  tall  ashtree,  with  a  little  moan- 
taiu  stream  running  along  their  south  aide,  ore  in  the 
midst  of  A  delightful  inland  scene.  The  photographa  show 
that  not  alone  antiquity,  or  their  beautiful  situation,  givea 
vnlue  to  the  remains,  but  that  many  of  the  building* 
possess  great  architectural  merit?,  and  go  some  way  to- 
wards proving  the  existence  of  an  early  period  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Ireland,  such  as  is  attested  by  the  evidence  of 
manuscripts,  and  by  the  legendary  history  of  the  Isle  of 
Saints.  No  doubt  the  extent  of  this  civilization  is  often 
greatly  exaggerated,  but  it  should  not  on  that  account  be 
altogether  overlooked. 

The  process  of  di^cay,  which  does  not  spare  the  abbeys 
and  boll-towers  on  unfrequented  Irish  hilts,  is  accelerated 
in  London  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  builder.  Much  ia 
gained  to  health  and  convenience,  but  Bomething  is  lOBt  to 
the  pictureaque,  by  ihe  removal  of  such  landmarks  of  old 
Loudon  as  the  Oxford  Arms  Inn,  which  lately  stood  in 
Warwick  Lane,  with  its  qoaint  courtyard  eurrounded  by 
dark  wood  galleries,  and  ita  "  windows  that  excluded  the 
light,  and  passages  that  led  to  nothing."  When  this 
aucient  hostelry  was  abont  to  be  pulled  down  in  1875,  a 
few  artists  and  others  interested  in  the  antiquities  of 
Iiondon  determined  to  secore  photographs  of  the  ancient 
building,  and  so  prescrre  the  one  thing  about  it  which  was 
really  vortb  preiemtion.    The  propMsl  was  made  known 
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in  our  columns,  and  received  so  much  support  that  it  wa* 
resolved  to  continue  the  work  in  similar  cases,  and  a 
** Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old  London*'  is 
now  in   existence.     The  photographs  published  by  the 
Society  comprise  not  only  six  views  of  the  Oxford  Arms 
Inn,  but  also  houses  in  Wych  Street  and  Drury  Lane,  on 
or  near  to  the  site  condemned  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  St  Bartholomew  the  Great,  with  Cloth  Fair, 
a  true  Hogarthian  background.      Already  in   1760  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  priory 
in  the  close  of  which  the  great  fair  was  held,  was  thought 
by  antiquaries  a  precious  relic.     Maitland  wrote,  **  On  the 
south  side  of  this  church,  the  centre  part  of  the  beautiful 
cloister,  consisting  of  eight  arches,  is  still  remaining,  but 
it  is  reduced  to  the  mean  ofiSce  of  a  stable.'*    To  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  houses  depicted  in  the 
photograph,  Cloth  Fair  has  not  long  to  be.    Indeed,  a 
building    does    not  come  properly    within  the  original 
objects  of  the  Society  until  it  is  threatened  with  removal. 
Subscribers   are  asked  to  give  intimation   to  Mr.  A. 
Marks,  Long  Ditton,  S.W.,  of  the  intended  demolition  of 
interesting  buildings  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  this 
must  be  done  in  good  time.     For  example,  it  was  intended 
to  photograph,  in  187C,  some  picturesque  almshouses  at 
Deptford,  but  when  the  artist  went  down  to  select  the 
points  of  view  for  the  photographer,  the  venerable  relics 
had  already  been  pulled  down.     We  trust  sincerely  it  is 
no:  meant  that  the  gatehouse  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  is  also  in  danger,  but  that  also,  and  some  sets  of 
brick-built  chambers  in  Old  Square,  with  curious  chimneys, 
have  been  photographed  for  the  Society.    It  may  be  hoped 
that,  although  the  chambers  fronting  Chancery  Lane  will 
be  pulled  down  in  sections,  the  Benchers  will  preserve  the 
gateway  itself.    The  member  of  the  Society  who  built  this 
fine  gatehouse  at  his  private  charge  was  a  Kuight  of  the 
Garter  in  Henry  VIIL's  time,  an  honour  which  never  now 
falls  to  lawyers.     His  arms  (those  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell) 
still  adorn  the  gatehouse,  on  which  are  also  placed  the 
bearings  of  the  Lacey  family,  Earls  of  Lincoln,  with  three 
wheatsheaves  for   their   constableship   of    Chester.     Ben 
Jonson  is  said  by  Fuller  to  have  laboured  as  a  bricklayer 
on  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  Inn  ;  but  the  work  ha  did 
in  respect  of  Bartholomew  Fair  will  not  be  so  readily  effaced 
from  the  earth.     His  play  is  freely  quoted  by  Mr.  Morley  in 
his  interesting  book  on  the  Fair.    The  photographs  now 
published  are  clear,  permment,  and  taken  from  well-chosen 
points  of  view,  and  they  show  that  even  the  blackness  that 
comes  of  saturation  for  centuries  with  London  smoke  may 
have  its  sesthetic  value. 


THE  EMULSION  PROCESS. 
The   Scientific    Ameritran,    in    some  remarks  on    recent 
progress  in  photography,  gives  the  following  details  of  the 
emulsion  process  :— 

"The  common  method  of  photography,  that  universally 
practised  in  all  galleries  for  portraiture,  and  ifor  the  best 
out-door  work,  is  known  as  the  wet  plate  process.  It 
consists  in  sensitizing  the  collodion  plate  by  dipping  in  a 
liquid  charged  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  sensitization  is 
effected  in  about  three  minutes*  time :  the  plate  is  then 
withdrawn  from  the  bath,  quickly  placed  in  the  camera, 
and  the  picture  taken  and  developed  before  the  plate  has 
time  to  dry.  When  all  the  chemicals  are  in  good  order, 
the  bath  pure,  the  exposure  rightly  timed,  and  the  develop- 
ment skilfully  done,  the  most  beautiful  results  are 
produced.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
improvement  in  picturesque  details,  as  realized  by  the  best 
wet  plate  operators. 

"  But  the  method  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences 
and  irksome  details.  The  gallery  photographer  must  keep 
in  readiness  a  lirst-class  bath,  the  purity  of  which  is 
lessened  by  ever^  plate  that  goes  in  ;  and  the  bath  soon 
requires  renovatioD.  The  putes  cannot  be  prepared  and 
sensitized  so  as  to  be  ready-  for  use  in  adrance  of  the 


opening  of  the  day's  business,  but  must  be  prepared  and 
developed  after  the  customer  comes.  Should  the  negative 
prove  unsatisfactory,  a  new  plate  must  be  prepared  and 
developed ;  and  thus  the  bother  of  the  plates  involves  the 
loss  of  so  much  time  that  the  operator  has  little  chance  to 
consider  the  best  positions  for  his  subject,  or  to  study  the 
artistic  accessories  that  go  to  make  up  a  finished  picture. 
For  outdoor  work,  wherever  the  photographer  goes,  he 
must  lug  his  bath  along,  even  to  the  mountain  top,  and 
must  there  have  a  dark  tent,  and  water  for  washing  and 
developing ;  otherwise  his  efforts  are  fruitless.  For  several 
years  past  it  has  been  the  study  of  photographers  to  dis- 
cover a  reliable  method  of  preparing  highly  sensitive 
plates  without  the  use  of  the  bath — a  method  by  which 
the  plates  could  be  used  when  dry.  Among  the  results  of 
these  efforts  are  a  variety  of  dry  plate  processes,  some  of 
which,  in  the  hands  of  skilled  operators,  yield  excellent 
results.  But  nearly  all  of  them  have  proved  less  sensitive 
or  less  excellent  in  their  results  than  the  wet  process  ;  and 
none  have  been  able  to  compete  with  the  latter  for  por- 
traiture or  gallery  work. 

"  The  French  Photographic  Society  in  1876  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  dry  process  which  should  unite  rapidity 
with  all  the  other  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good  negative. 
The  competition  was  closed  in  December  last,  and  the  jury 
have  recently  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  Alfred  C harden. 
The  process  appears  to  have  advantage  over  some  of  its 
predecessors,  but  there  are  inconvenient  details  about  the 
development,  and  some  uncertainty  in  the  summering  and 
wintering  of  the  emulsion  ;  while  the  prepared  plates  re- 
quire twice  as  much  time  for  taking  the  picture  as  the  wet 
plate.  Moreover,  the  process  is  not  suitable  for  the 
ordinary  routine  work  of  the  gallery. 

**  The  author  of  the  new  process  which  we  have  now  to 
descnbe,  and  to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of 
photographers  as  a  complete  and  perfect  substitute  for  the 
wet  process,  both  for  indoor,  gallery,  portrait,  outdoor 
work,  and  all  descriptions  of  photography,  is  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Ne\(ton,  of  this  city,  President  of  the  Photographic 
Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

**  We  h%ve  seen  the  process  worked  under  the  author's 
hands,  and  examined  some  of  the  results.  We  believe  that 
practical  photographers,  when  they  come  to  examine  the 
negatives  and  prints,  will  agiee  with  us  when  we  say  that 
they  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  as  yet  produced  by  the 
wet  process.  They  will  also  agree  with  us  that  Mr.  New- 
ton's process  is  simpler,  quicker,  easier,  less  expensive, 
and  more  certain  in  the  excellence  of  results  than  the  old 
method.  Moreover,  for  gallery  and  outdoor  work  it  pre- 
sents the  striking  advantage  of  enabling  the  photographer 
to  prepare  in  advance  a  stock  of  sensitive  platen,  and  of 
keeping  them  on  hand  ready  for  instant  use  when  wanted. 
*'The  Newton  is  an  emulsion  process.  The  silver  is 
mixed  with  the  collodion,  which  reniains  good  for  use  at 
any  time  within  a  year  or  more.  A  glass  plate  is  flowed 
with  this  collodion  in  the  usual  manner,  the  plate  is  then 
dipped  in  water ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use  either  before  or 
after  drying.  The  picture  being  taken,  it  is  developed  by 
simply  flowing  the  plate  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  pyrogallic  acid ;  then 
fixed  with  hypo  or  cyanide,  as  usual.  This  is  all  the  mani- 
pulation required  for  the  most  beautiful,  clean,  and 
splendid  negatives.  As  to  sensitiveness,  the  Newton 
plates  require,  in  the  gallery,  less  than  half  the  time  neces- 
sary for  wet  plates.  Portraits  by  the  Newton  plates  are 
taken  in  from  five  to  ten  seconds ;  while  the  we j  process, 
same  light  and  lenses,  requires  from  twenty  to  forty 
seconds.  For  outdoor  work  tho  Newton  plates  yield  aa 
good  or  better  instantaneous  pictures  than  wet  plates. 

*^  The  exact  formula  for  the  emulsion  has  not  yet  been 
made  known  by  Mr.  Newton,  but  will  in  due  time  be  freely 
given  to  the  public.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say 
that  the  emulsion  is  prepared  with  an  excess  of  free  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  certain  number 
of  hoorB^  when  chlorides  are  added." 
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COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

^Captain  Turton  returns  to  the  subject  of  commercial  dry 
^plttai,  Wt  states  that  he  regards  it  as  a  scientific  rather 
than  a  commercial  qnostion.  We  must  confess  that  to  us 
it  appears  to  be  essentially  a  commercial  question,  and  that 
the  grievance  complained  of  must  find  its  remedy  in  com- 
mercial issues.  If  a  tradesman  supply  his  customers  with 
bad  wares,  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  his  customers,  and 
his  occapation  will  be,  like  Othello's,  **  gone  "  I  The  old 
north  country  motto  will  naturally  occur  to  the  buyer, 
'^  If  you  deceive  me  once,  shame  to  you ;  if  you  deceive  me 
twice,  more  shame  tome!"  In  short,  no  manufacturer 
can  find  his  account  in  the  sale  of  imperfect  goods. 
Failure,  utter  and  ignominious,  must  be  the  final  issue  of 
such  a  course.  It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  whilst 
this  is  essentially  a  commercial  question,  it  is  something 
more,  as  it  involves  scientific  considerations.  The  photo- 
graphic dry  plate  is  unlike  the  mass  of  goods  in  trade 
which  may  be  examined  and  judged  of  before  they  are 
purchased.  They  must  be  bought  and  used  in  faith: 
faith  partly  in  the  process  by  which  they  are  alleged  to  be 
prepared,  and  partly  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  vendor.  The  issues  depending  upon  their 
quality  are  at  times  of  great  scientific  importance,  and  are 
at  all  times  sufficiently  important.  The  chief  drawback 
which  has  been  at  auy  time  alleged  to  attach  to  the  use 
of  dry  plates  as  compared  with  wet  plates  is  the  element 
of  uncertainty.  The  wet  worker  exposes  a  plate,  retires 
to  his  tent,  and  develops  at  once,  and  so  ascertains  whether 
he  has  or  has  not  secured  a  satisfactory  negative.  If  he 
have  over-exposed  or  under-exposed,  if  the  effect  of  light 
be  unsatisfactory,  if  the  point  of  view  be  ineffective,  or  if 
a  score  of  minor  points  fail  to  please  him  in  the  negative, 
which  were  uanoticed  on  the  ground  glass,  the  exposure 
of  another  plate  may  remove  every  objection.  The  dry 
plate  worker  must  take  all  these  risks,  and  if  his  vigilance 
and  experience  enable  him  to  avoid  risk  in  such  directions,  it 
becomes  doubly  hard  that  all  his  effort  and  skill  may  be 
rendered  nugatory  by  defective  plates,  whether  the  defect 
consist  in  stains,  spots,  or  other  of  the  imperfections  which 
imperfectly  prepared  plates  are  heir  to,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently due  to  manipulatory  carelessness  in  preparation. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  these  and  other  defects  are  not 
uncommon  in  commercial  dry  plates. 

An  enthusiastic  and  careful  amateur,  who  recently  called 
upon  us,  stated  that,  lured  by  the  attractive  accounts  of  the 
rapidity  of  certain  plates,  he  had  been  induced  to  obtain 
some,  but  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  negative  free  from 
defects.  Captain  Turton  proposes  a  remedy  in  publicity. 
He  argues,  naturally  enough,  that  it  is  somewhat  hard  for 
•very  photographer  wishing  to  try  commercial  dry  plates 


to  have  to  discover  for  himself  which  are  bad  and  which 
are  trustworthy.  The  experiment,  he  thinks,  is  too  costly 
and  heartbreaking.  It  is  not  simply  the  loss  of  the  value 
of  a  packet  of  plates  and  all  the  chemicals  used  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  but  the  waste  of  time  and  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment which  attend  the  enlightenment.  Ue  suggests 
that  different  photographic  societies,  who  may  be  wiUing  to 
aid  in  erecting  beacons  of  this  kind,  should  constitute  ex- 
perienced amateurs  corresponding  members  of  their  bodies, 
and  that  these  corresponding  members  should  from  time  to 
time  frankly  and  honestly  state  their  experience  of  trade 
products  in  the  use  of  which  photographers  are  interested  ; 
and  Captain  Turton  himself  offers  to  undertake  such 
position  and  duty.  That  such  communications,  honestly 
and  ably  written,  would  possess  much  interest  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  But  we  must  candidly  admit  that  we  should  look 
for  some  thorns  in  the  path  of  the  executive  of  a  societv 
which  should  entertain  such  reports.  Speaking  the  truth 
should  be  in  such  cases  a  desirable  and  safe  thing ;  but  there 
is,  unfortunately,  an  undefined  thing  known  as  the  law  of 
libel  in  this  country,  of  which  journalists  stand  in  wholesome 
awe,  because  of  its  uncertain  and  often  capricious  action : 
the  winner  in  such  a  suit  being  often  well-nigh  ruined.  A 
mild  illustration  of  the  risks  of  journalists  came  under  our 
attention  a  day  or  two  ago.  Notice  of  action  for  libel 
having  been  served  on  a  journalist  of  our  acquaintance,  on 
some  frivolous  ground,  he  felt  it  wise  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  a  payment  of  £10.  Within  a  few  days  he  re- 
ceived his  lawyer^s  bill  for  the  preliminary  proceedings 
already  taken  in  preparing  for  defence,  amounting  to  £70. 
Thus  he  was  mulcted  of  X80  for  the  insertion  of  what  he 
believed  to  bo  an  innocent  and  justifiable  paragraph.  One 
of  the  recognized  conditions  constituting  a  libel  is  the 
statement  of  anything  which  may  injure  a  man  in  His  busi- 
ness. If,  then,  a  society  read,  or  a  journal  publish,  a  paper 
announcing  that  the  plates  sent  out  by  the  Quinine  Dry 
Plate  Company  produce  dirty  and  defective  negatives, 
there  is  surely  risk  of  the  law  of  libel  being  put  into  opera- 
tion, especially  if  the  manager  of  such  company  possesa 
something  of  that  character  which  Byron  claimed  when  he 
described  himself  as  *^  being  a  Christian,  and  vindictive  *M 
The  journal  publishing  the  report  might,  indeed,  escape, 
as  it  has,  we  believe,  been  decided  that  a  journal  publishing 
a  fair  and  honest  report  of  proceedings  which  are  libelLoas 
in  themselves  is  exempt  from  action. 

The  cause  of  many  of  the  defects  complained  of  is 
doubtless  due  to  manipulative  carelessness  and  inexperi- 
ence. There  is  a  natural  aim  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
to  produce  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  hence  boys  and  girls 
are  often  employed  in  preparing  plates :  a  bad  economy, 
we  submit,  as,  whilst  the  operations  are  quite  within  the 
ability  of  boys  and  girls,  it  is  difficult  to  impress  either 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  importance  of  extrenCie  care.  At 
any  rate,  we  would  strongly  impress  manufacturers  of  dry 
plates  with  the  vital  importance  of  securing  the  utmost 
avoidance  of  preventible  defects,  as  a  loss  of  faith  in  dry 
plates  will  effectually  ruin  their  own  business,  and,  by 
destroying  all  confidence  in  such  plates,  ruin  this  branch  of 
industry  altogether.  Possibly  if  those  manufacturers  who 
feel  perfect  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  their  plates  and 
freedom  from  defects  would  challenge  the  publication  of 
reports  of  experience  with  their  plates,  they  might  do 
much  to  restore  confidence,  which  is  at  present,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  much  shaken. 


THE  COFFEE  PROCESS. 
Ouu  readers  will  remember  details  of  the  coffee  process 
which  appeared  in  our  last  volume,  together  with  our  re- 
marks on  the  great  excellence  of  the  results  forwarded  to 
us  by  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  U.  Whitehouse. 
We  have  recently  been  favoured  with  some  further  charm- 
ing examples  of  the  results  of  these  coffee  pUtes.  Mr. 
Whitehouse  has  since  the  close  of  last  year  been  in  America, 
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and  has  only  recently  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  renewed 
hU  photographic  experiments.  We  hope  shortly  to  be 
able  to  puolish  his  hints  on  neat  manipulation  to  which  we 
referred  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Mr.  VVhitehouse 
prepares  his  plates  and  develops  them  in  a  bed-room,  and 
might  as  easily  do  it  in  a  lady  s  boudoir,  without  leaving 
stain  or  trace  of  his  work  behind  him.     He  says  : — 

*^  I  am  once  more  settled  in  my  old  quarters  here ; 
have  conveniently  arranged  my  photograghic  table  in  my 
bedroom  (which  forms  ray  sole  laboratory),  and  feel  my- 
self both  prepared  and  impatient  to  again  take  up  the  art 
of  which  I  am  so  fond ;  and  I  hope  to  send  you  from 
time  to  time  specimens  of  amateur  work  such  as,  I  trust, 
may  induce  you  and  others  to  recognize,  as  fully  as  I  do 
myself,  that  there  is  nothing  superior,  more  simple,  and 
reliable  in  the  way  of  dry  plates,  than  those  prejmred  by  the 
coffee  process,  to  which  I  am  so  wedded.  At  present  1  am 
using  some  plates  prepared  in  September  last,  and  which 
have  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic  ;  and  certainly  within  that 
time  their  sensitiveness  has  not  been  impaired  in  the 
slightest  degree,  nor  do  I  find  it  necessary,  to-day,  to  give 
them  any  longer  exposure  than  I  should  have  done  had 
they  been  freshly  prepared. 

**  I  avail  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  a  friend  going  up 
to  London  to  send  you  four  prints  and  a  transparency. 

**  No.  1  is  a  view  in  Prospect  Park,  near  New  York. 
Exposure  twenty-five  seconds.  I  found  the  light  in 
America  wonderfully  quick,  and  from  miscalculation  in 
this  respect  spoilt  two  plates  from  over-exposure,  giving 
them  thirty- five  to  forty-five  seconds,  where  twenty-five  to 
thirty  was  ample. 

**  No.  2  is  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  at  Rouen.  Exposure 
forty  seconds,  at  six  o*clock  p.m. 

No.  3.  '*  Monument  of  the  Cardinals  *'  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Rouen.    Exposure  one  hour. 

**No.  4.  A  view  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  near  to  the 
little  river  Flon.  Exposure  thirty  seconds  ;  bright  light, 
about  eleven  o^clock  a.m. 

^^No.  5.  A  transparency  of  the  last  view.  Exposure, 
six  seconds  in  a  subdued  light. 

^*  The  clouds  in  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  are  printed  in  from  a  nega- 
tive (also  dry  plate)  exposed  five  seconds  at  6*30  p.m. 

All  of  these  pictures  were  taken  with  the  same  lens,  the 
only  one  which  I  possess— Dalliiieyer*s  6  by  5  Rapid 
Kectilinear,  and  the  stop  used  was  No.  3  for  landscapes  and 
clouds,  and  No.  2  for  the  interior. 

*^  I  have  done  more  rapid  work  with  similar  plates  ;  but 
certainly,  with  even  the  above  results,  no  one  isUistified  in 
pronouncing  the  coffee  process  a  slow  one,  and  in  view  of 
such  evidence  to  the  contrary  I  am  surprised  to  see  that 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hewitt,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia,  reprinted  in  your 
Journal  of  Ist  inst.,  says :  ^  VVith  me  all  dry  plates  are 
slow.' 

*•*•  1  have  upon  a  previous  occasion  given  you  full  parti- 
culars of  the  coffee  process  as  I  practise  it,  and  so  simple 
are  all  the  manipulations,  and  so  uniform  the  results,  that 
no  one  need  fear  failure  who  has  met  with  success  by  any 
other  method. 

'*  Should  any  of  your  readers  feel  tempted  to  give  a  trial 
to  these  plates,  without  desiring  at  first  to  prepare  tbem 
for  themselves,  1  would  say  that  Mr.  A.  Bauemheintz,  of 
this  place  (former  associate  of  your  old  contributor,  the 
late  M.  de  Constance),  a  most  intelligent  practical  photo- 
grapher, and  who  makes  use  of  the  same  formula  as  myself, 
will  gladly  execute  any  orders,  even  for  two  or  three 
plates  as  samples  ;  and  I  need  scarcely  assure  you  that  to 
any  one  passing  through  this  part  of  Switzerland,  and 
bringing  a  line  of  introduction  from  yourdclf,  I  will  take 
great  pleasure  in  showing  my  *  boudoir  laboratory*  (in 
which  I  take  great  pride),  and  all  of  the  little  that  I  know 
of  the  *  coffee  process."* 

All  the  prints  forwarded  are  excellent,  and  indistinguish- 
able from  the  results  of  the  wet  plate  prooesa.    Those  of 


our  readers  who  may  chance  in  their  holiday  rambles  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  will  do  well 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  Mr. 
Whitehouse,  at  Ouchy,  where  he  will  be  easily  found. 


DESPAQUIS'  PHOTOGRAVURE  PROCESS. 
[This  method,  to  which  our  Paris  Correspondent  recently 
called  attention  in  these  columns,  we  now  publish  in  extenso 
from  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie.^ED.  P.  N.] 

My  process  is  based  upon  the  observation  that  an  en- 
graved plate  should  possess  a  grain  in  the  hollows,  while 
the  surface  should  be  of  a  polished  character.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  bottom  of  the  deeper  hollows,  which  are 
to  furnish  the  deep  blacks  of  the  image,  have  a  larger  grain 
than  the  shallower  ones,  which  yield  the  half  tones ;  the 
tool  of  the  engraver  makes  the  same  kind  of  markings 
wherever  it  penetrates ;  it  is  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
hollows  themselves  which  produce  either  deep  blacks  or 
half-tones,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  parts  of  tne  plate  not 
touched  by  the  grain  should  remain  perfectly  polished,  so 
as  not  to  retain  the  ink  spread  over  it,  and  tnus  soil  the 
whites  of  the  picture. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  observations,  nor  tiu  I 
claim  them  as  my  own  ;  neither  do  I  lay  claim  to  the  em- 
ployment of  grain  in  the  gelatine  ;  but  what  I  do  call  my 
own,  and  which  belongs  to  me  morally,  since  I  have  given 
my  process  to  the  public,  is  the  means  of  making  practical 
use  of  the  observation  above  made,  and  this  I  do  by  having 
recourse  to  a  second  very  thin  film  oj  gelatine  which  is  absolutely 
free  from  grain^  and  which  is  laid  upon  the  surface  oJ  the  first 
and  thicker  film  that  contains  the  grain.  This  second  film, 
very  thin  and  without  grain,  is  the  main  point  of  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  by  its  means  that  I  obtain  all  the  delicacy  of 
the  half-tones,  which,  without  it,  would  be  heavy  and 
charged  with  bUck  ink.  In  fact,  the  fine  half-tones  being 
represented  in  the  gelatine  image  by  a  film  of  gelatine  of 
extreme  thinness,  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  to  cover  up 
and  annihilate  the  grain,  no  matter  how  fine  it  may  be  ; 
and  when  the  film  is  dry  the  grain  will  be  found  still  in 
relief,  and  capable  of  producing,  by  the  aid  of  a  counter- 
mould,  an  engraved  plate  having  in  the  fine  half-tones 
hollows  many  times  deeper,  and  consequently  capable  of 
producing  small  half-tones  with  the  same  distinctness  as 
large  ones.  This  is  but  the  theory  of  the  process,  and  I 
now  proceed  to  practical  details  ; — 

Preparation  of  Paper. 

Ordinary  water 1,000  grammes 

Gelatine 200 

Indian  ink  for  giving  a  slight  tint    ...  20 
Pumice  stone  finely  ground  and  sifted 

through  fine  linen     about  4 

It  is  requisite  that  care  be  exercised  in  adding  the 
pumice,  for  if  too  much  is  put  in,  the  grain  produced  is  too 
close,  and  the  impression  will  not  develop  well  in  warm 
water ;  those  who  employ  the  process  will,  however,  soon 
get  to  know  the  proper  amount  that  should  be  used.  In 
any  case,  however,  too  little  rather  than  too  much  should 
be  employed. 

I  use  pumice  stone  in  preference  to  other  powders, 
because  it  has  a  tooth  which  catches  the  surface,  and  also 
because  it  is  light,  and  consequently  remains  well  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  gelatine  solution,  and  does  not  settle  at  the 
bottom,  and  thus  prevent  the  preparation  of  the  paper 
uniformly. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  employ  a  gelatine  solu- 
tion of  twenty  per  cent,  strength,  because  it  is  thick,  and 
the  sooner  it  sets  after  application  to  the  paper  the  better, 
since  the  gelatine  has  not  then  time  to  settle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  film.  The  gelatine  solution  for  the  same  reason 
must  not  be  too  warm  at  the  time  it  is  poured,  and 
should  only  be  heated  sutficiently  to  spread  in  a  uniform 
manner,  its  spreading  being  facilitated  by  inolining  the 
surface. 
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be  able  to  make  the  counter-mould  without  difficulty 
under  a  hydraulic  press.  For  this  purpose  a  sheet  of  lead 
is  employed,  and  if  a  hydraulic  press  h  not  to  be  had, 
then  a  rolling  press  can  be  made  use  of.  The  image  is 
covered  with  a  very  stout  sheet  of  lead  doubled,  and  the 
latter  is  then  covered  with  a  zinc  plate.  This  is  passed 
several  times  through  the  rolling  press  until  the  lead  has 
penetrated  into  the  very  finest  details  of  the  image. 

From  the  gelatine  counter-mould  another  is  secured  by 
the  electro  type  process,  which  serves  as  the  printing 
plate  to  receive  the  ink,  and  which  may  be  retouched,  if 
such  a  process  is  necessary. 


The  gelatine  solution  should  first  of  all  be  filtered  before 
the  powder  is  added  through  a  bit  of  fine  linen,  and  indeed 
I  generally  filcer  twice.  After  the  first  operation  I  main- 
tain my  solution  warm  in  a  decanter  placed  in  a  water- 
bath.  At  the  moment  of  application  upon  the  plate  or 
the  paper,  I  shake  up  the  liquid  in  order  to  get  the 
powder  in  suspension,  then  quickly  I  cover  the  mouth  of 
the  decanter  with  a  loose  piece  of  linen,  and  pour  out 
my  gelatine,  thus  filtering  it  a  second  time.  This  second 
filtration  is,  however,  only  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
passage  of  air-bubbles,  which  form  at  once  on  shaking  up 
the  solution.  To  work  in  this  way  it  is  necessary  that  the 
gelatine  should  be  pretty  warm. 

If  the  precautions  mentioned  are  taken,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  powder  falling  in  a  mass  to  the  bottom  of  the 
film,  the  solution  may  be  poured  upon  a  plate  lightly 
coated  with  ox-gall,  which  will  yield  a  paper  with  a  very 
fine  polish  ;  the  grain  arrested  by  the  plate  will  be  found 
enveloped  by  gelatine,  and  not  in  relief,  when  dry.  But 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  take  so  much  care  in  the  matter,  you 
may  wax  a  plate,  and,  having  placed  upon  it  a  sheet  of 
moistened  paper,  and  driven  off  all  air-bubbles,  you  can 
Jour  th e 'gets^n^^aolution  upon  this,  and  let  dry.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  paper  with  a  thick  film  of  gelatine  upon  it, 
containing  a  very  fine  powder  or  grain,  which  must  be 
equally  disseminat-ed  throughout  the  gelatinous  mass. 

This  first  film  with  grain  is  to  form  the  interior  of  the 
hollows  of  the  engraved  plate,  and  when  dry  it  may  be 
preserved  for  use  till  wanted. 

When  required,  it  is  sensitized  by  being  immersed  for 
one  or  two  seconds  in  the  undermentioned  solution,  ac- 
cording as  to  whether  the  latter  is  still  warm  or  not.  If 
the  liquid  is  too  warm,  and  the  prepared  paper  is  allowed 
to  remain  therein  too  long,  the  grain  will  dissolve  out, 

and  the  gelatine  will  run.    The  liquid  is  made  up  of  :— 

Water 500  grammes 

Gelatine         10  to  15  „ 

Dichromate  of  ammonia      ...  15*, 

The  gelatine  paper  is  immersed  in  this  liquid,  prepared 

side  uppermost,  aud  a  glass  rod  is  passed  rapidly  over  the 

surface  to  remove  all  air-bubbles.    Then  it  is  withdrawn 

bv  taking  hold  of  two  corners  aod  slipped  upon  a  glass- 
plate  (prepared  with  ox-gall),  the  paper  side  undermost. 

When  dry  the  sheet  separates  without  difficulty. 
I  have  already  explained  the  utility  and  indispensability 

of  this  second  thin  film  of  gelatine,  which  is  altogether 

free  from  grain,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  for   me 

to  make    any    further   remark,  except  to  add  that  this 

second  film  dispenses  with  the  burnishing  of  the  whites, 

and  permits  one  to  obtain  the  most  delicate  tones  in  a  pho- 
tograph.   Tbe  slight  wave-like  formation  upon  the  surface 

of  the  gelr  tine  which  always  takes  place  on  drying,  and 

the  hardening  with  alcohol  of  the  gelatine  prior  to  taking 

the  counter-mould  in  lead,  often  necessitates  subsequent 

burnishing,  however,   in  those  parts  where  there  is  no 

grain  from  the  pumice. 
As  soon  as  the  paper  has  received  this  second  film  of 

gelatine,  and  has  been  rendered  sensitive,  it  is  dried  in  the 

dark,  and  is  then  cut  to  a  size  rather  larger  than  the 

cliche  ;  the  gelatine  side  is  put  against  the  negative,  as  in   The  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  FOR  1878. 

So  many  rumours  have  circulated  about  the  postponement 
of  the  Paris  Exhibicion,  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
hear  something  definite  in  regard  to  it.  So  far,  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  stop  the  preliminary  measures  which 
are  in  progress,  and  the  workmen  engaged  upon  the- Champ 
de  Mars  are  still  vigorously  labouring  upon  the  vast  build- 
ing which  is  to  enclose  the  international  collection. 
Moreover,  we  hear  that  experiments  are  being  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  illuminating 
the  building  with  electricity.  The  electric  candle  will, 
doubtless,  be  the  means  employed  in  the  end,  and  this  will 
be  supplied  with  electric  fiuid  from  huge  Gramme  machines 
to  be  worked  by  steam  power.  If  the  Exhibition  is  only 
instrumental  in  introducing  into  ordinary  use  electric  illu- 
mination, and  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the  employment 
of  this  valuable  mode  of  lighting  is  adapted  to  every-day 
purposes,  this  alone  will  be  one  great  step  of  progress  for 
which  the  civilized  world  will  be  thankful. 

So  far  as  the  photographic  department  of  the  Exhibition 
is  concerned,  matters  are  apparently  in  a  very  forward 
state.  Already  the  names  of  all  intending  exhibitors 
have  been  received,  and  the  latter  have  been  requested  to 
vote  for  a  hanging  committee.  Two  delegates  are  to  be 
chosen,  it  appears,  and  the  administration  committee  have 
nominated  four  gentlemen,  namely,  MM.  Andra  et  Char- 
don,  amateurs,  and  M.  Joliot,  whose  firm  of  Levitsky  is 
well  known,  and  M.  Levy,  the  successor  of  Ferrier  et 
Soulier,  whose  transparent  stereoscopic  slides  are  known 
all  the  world  over. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  as  yet  the  number  of 
native  and  foreign  photographers  who  have  applied  for 
space,  but  there  is  every  prospect,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  that  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  for  1878  will 
be  no  less  a  success  than  the  preceding  gatherings  in  that 

capital. 

♦ 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Pkocsbdino4  of    toi    FaRNCH    Pn^rooaAPnic    Soctett — 

G0U0BNHBIM*d   RaPID  CoLLODIOM — HuSNlK^d  PuOTO- LrTBO- 

oaAPHio  Papbb  fOB  Tban^pbr^ — Bardt's  Expbbimbbts 
WITH  Colours — A  Suitablb  Pigment  for  Dark  Koom 
WiMDows— Preparation  of  Emulsions  in  Large  Quan- 
tities. 


carbon  printing,  and  the  paper  exposed  to  light  for  a  third 
longer,  or  even  half  as  long  again  if  deep  hollows  are 
required,  than  would  be  necessary  to  secure  a  carbon 
impression. 

After  exposure,  the  operator  proceeds  as  in  carbon 
printing,  but  instead  of  allowing  the  irspression  to  adhere 
to  albumcnized  paper  or  glass,  the  former  is  applied  to  a 
sheet  of  polished  steel  or  copper.  When  adhering  to  this 
surface  the  image  is  put  under  a  press  and  allowed  to  dry, 
when  it  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  wav  with  warm  water. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  use  a  little  more  care  in  de- 
Telopment  than  if  the  transport  were  paper  or  glass,  and 
especially  when  dry.  for  too  much  heat  will  speedily  bring 
about  a  stripping  of  the  film  from  its  support. 
I  employ  either  steel  or  copper  for  the  support,  lo  m  to 


was  held  on  the  Gth  July,  when  many  interesting  commu- 
nications were  made.  M.  Gougenheim,  who  is  well  known 
for  the  beautiful  photographic  enamels  he  has  been  so 
successful  in  producing,  forwarded  to  the  Society  for  trial 
among  its  members,  several  bottles  of  collodion  of  a  very 
rapid  description.  The  formula  for  making  this  collodion 
M.  Gougenheim  forwarded  also,  and  this  was  as  follows ; — 

Ether  535    cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  at  40^^        465  „ 

Pyroxyline 10    grammes 

Double  iodide  of  potassium 
and  cadmium 5 

Iodide  of  ammonium        ...      4 

Iodide  of  cadmiam  ...      2^ 

Bromide     ...        •••        •••      3 


»» 
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Tbe  silver  b&tli  e^iiplo/cd  hup  male  of  seven  per  cent 
BCrengtb,  &nd  tbo  develonment  of  fic  image  is  undertaken 
by  means  of  an  iiou  sjlution  male  up  io  the  following 
taaoner: — 

Ordinary  filtered  watjr     ...   1  liOO  cub.  CEiits. 

AmmoniaCial  irja 50  gramineB 

Sulphate  of  copper  ...       20        „ 

Acetic  acid 3j        ,, 

Alcohol  at  36"      20        „ 

If  the  image  ahould  not  appear  to  be  auQiciiiatly  vigorous, 
it  is  intensified  with  the  undermentioned  liquid  : — 

Distilled  water  500  cub.  cents. 

Pyrogallio  acid        r>  grammea 

Aeetic  Rcid 20        „ 

Alcohol  at  30'*         81}        „ 

Tbe  Bttver  solution  whioli  is  added  t(]  the  above  when 
necessary  to  intensify  is  a  three  per  cent,  aolution.  M. 
Truchelet,  who  baa  tried  this  collodion,  declares  that  by 
employing  the  iron  bath  indicated  by  M.  (.iougeaheiia  very 
great  rapidity  indeed  may  be  secured. 

M.  Schceffner  the  same  eveningeihibited  to  tlie  members 
BODie  apecimeoa  of  photo-lithographic  paper  prepared  by 
M.  llusnikfor  transferring  to  stone  or  metal  images  in  Hue 
or  in  grain.  This  is  the  way  in  which  M.  Schceffner  told  us 
the  paper  is  eniployed.  One  hundred  grammes  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  are  dissolved  in  1,500  cub.  cents,  of  distilled 
water,  and  ammoDla  i)  added  until  the  liquid  becomes 
yellow  and  begins  to  have  an  acid  reaction,  when  400 
cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol  are  addded.  This  preparation 
■will  keep  in  good  condition  by  adding  to  it  from  time  to 
time  on  additional  quantity  ofammonia  and  alcohol.  When 
you  desire  to  aenaiii^e  your  paper,  you  carefully  pour,  as  it 
decanting,  the  liquid  into  a  flat  disli,  and  steep  the  sheet  of 
paper,  its  prepared  aide  uppermost,  in  the  solution.  It  is 
then  withdrawn  forthwith  and  dried.  When  wet,  the 
surface  should  not  be  permitted  to  touch  anything.  In 
inking  the  sheet  after  printing,  ordinary  lithographic  ink 
is  employed,  of  which  live  parts  are  taken  with  a  little 
■wax,  the  whole  being  dissolved  in  essenee  of  turpentine, 
iintd  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  Tbe  printed  sheet 
is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  upon  it  is  dropped 
A  little  of  the  ink  in  question.  The  latter  is  spread  over 
the  surface  by  means  of  a  bit  of  very  soft  linen,  and  the 
excess  is  aubsequeutiy  removed  by  employing  afresh  bit 
of  linen  and  passing  it  over  the  print.  The  latter  is  then  of 
a  naiform  grey  tone,  but  nevertheless  contains  quite  enough 
ink  for  the  purposes  of  transfer.  Five  minutes  after  this 
operation  the  sheet  is  placed  in  water,  and  you  proceed 
with  the  development  len  or  twenty  mioulea  afterwards. 
The  development  of  the  image  ia  effected  with  the  aid 
of  a  line  sponge.  As  soon  as  the  picture  appears 
in  all  ita  details,  it  ia  put  between  two  sheets  of  blotting 
paj>er,  and  sponged  aoftly,  being  slightly  pressed  mean- 
while. After  the  transfer  has  been  thus  treated,  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  stone  or  metal.  Every 
lime  tbe  imago  is  subjected  to  pressure,  which  is  increased 
in  the  press  several  timea,  a  sheet  of  dry  paper  is  put  upon 
the  image  to  absorb  the  moisluro.  It  ia  then  moiateoed 
again,  passed  through  the  press  several  timea,  and  then  well 
moistened  once  mora  ;  finally,  the  paper  backing  of  the 
image  ia  carefully  removed.  The  whole  of  the  picture  will 
tben  be  found  resting  upon  the  atone  or  metal,  and  it  is 
treated  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  an  ordinary  transfer. 
When  zinc  is  employed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sheet  from 
attaching  itself  too  firmly  to  the  metal  aurfaoo  tbe  im- 
preaaion  is  plunged  after  development  in  a  bath  composed 
of  one  thousand  grammea  of  water  and  fifty  grammes  of 
alum. 

A  akilfnl  chemist,  one  M.  Bardy,  has  communicated  a  very 
interesting  note  upon  the  aubjoct  of  a  substitute  for  glass 
in  laboratories  or  dark  rooms.  M,  Bardy  has  discovered 
by  experience  that  the  yellow  glnss  usually  employed  for 
such  purposes  admits,  under  certiiin  conditio na,  enough 


tight  to  produce  a  poaitira  upon  gUu  by  contact  priutiog 
lie  therefore  set  himself  to  study  the  different  colouring 
matter*  which  may  be  employed,  and  which  are  for  the  tuoal  f 
|)art  tbe  products  of  coal  tar.  He  has  examined  theoi  all 
hy  means  of  the  spectroscope,  and  he  has  found  the  beat  of 
all  to  be  criioidiiie.  This  Bubstanee,  which  is  of  an  orange- 
yellow,  ia  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  It  may  therefore 
be  employed  both  in  the  form  of  a  varnish  or  paste 
for  paper  and  glass  indifferently  ;  by  mixing  with  gelatine 
a  tinted  pellicle  may  also  be  produced.  It  is  a  product, 
however,  which  ia  to  be  obtained  at  the  present  moment 
only  of  one  manufacturer,  and  this  manufacturer  is  in 
England.  M.  Bardy  baa  convinced  himself  by  repeated 
experiment  that  this  colour  does  not  permit  any  chemical 
rays  to  pas3,  while  at  tbe  same  time  it  admits  audi cient 
illumination  for  a  dark  room  or  laboratory. 

M.  Bardy,  who  has  adopted  the  process  ot  M,  Chardoo, 
and  who  h at  sometimes  occasion  to  prepare  three  litreaof 
emulsion  at  onetime,  naturally  feels  the  labour  of  pro- 
duciug  this  large  quantity  very  considerable,  and  the 
fatigue  consequent  npon  such  a  taalt  haa  led  him  to  inake 
some  modiGcation  m  the  process.  He  now  finds  he  is  able 
to  allow  the  preparation  of  tbe  emulsion  to  proceed  me- 
chanicaily :  he  simply  places  the  vessel  containing  the 
liquid  to  be  shaken  upon  a  sort  of  balance,  or  acalea ; 
this  balance  works  aimply  by  a  stream  of  water,  wbicb 
automatically  turns  the  balance.  Every  time  tbe  bnLauee 
goes  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  emulsion  ia,  of  coune, 
ahaken  up. 

Tbe  interesting  meeting  ot  which  I  have  apoliea  eoQ- 
cluded  hy  the  presentation  on  the  part  of  various  gentle- 
men of  collections  ot  carbon  prints,  i,nd  of  pictaret 
produced  by  Scamoni's  greasy-ink  process.  A  demonstra- 
tion also  took  place  showing  the  nature  of  the  development 
which  is  necessary  iu  the  case  of  dry  emulsion  plates  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  M.  Chardou's  process. 

Ebnut  Lao  as. 


INVESTIGATIONS    ON    IKON    DEVELOPERS. 

UV  nOTTtEIt  AND  W.^LtiACK*  (Chtmiiclus  Cfniralblatt). 
TaeSB  investigations  on  iron  developers  were  carried  out 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  are  the  suhstances  moat 
suitable  for  tbe  composition  of  iron  developers,  and  what  are 
the  conditions  under  which  they  give  ibe  most  favourable 
results.  All  the  experiments  were  made  on  the  wet  col- 
lodion process,  and  in  each  experiment  two  negatives  were 
prepared  under  the  same  conditions,  and  treated  with  dif- 
ferent develupera.  Iu  order  to  obtain  two  equally  latent 
images,  a  stereoscopic  apparatus  with  a  glass  plate  of 
uiueteen  by  eleven  cm.  was  employed,  the  objects  taken 
being  the  s.ime  in  each  case.  After  exponure  to  light  in 
tbe  camera,  a  strip  of  glass  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  layer,  and  first  one  half  of  the  plate  developed,  then 
the  other  half.  In  another  experiment  tbe  glass  waa 
scratched  along  the  middle  by  a  diamond,  and  after  pre- 
paration and  exposure  broken  in  half.  I'he  following 
observations  were  made : — 

1.  laftiienoc  of  a  Conceiil  rated  Iran  S<ihilion.~U  was  found 
that  while  a  dilute  solution  developed  slowly  a  ihiu,  trans- 

Sarent  violet  irnsge,  concentrated  aolutions  gave  nt  once 
ark,  dense  pictures.  A  weak  solution  penctratea  ihroagh 
the  layer  of  the  collodion,  producing  a  precipitate  of  silver 
throughout  the  whole  of  ita  thickness,  while  a  con- 
centrated solution  yields  an  image  only  on  the  surface  ot 
the  layer.  The  stronger  the  solutions,  the  stronger  are 
the  negatives.  The  manner  in  which  tne  development 
takes  place,  apart  from  the  concentration  ol  the  solution, 
influences  the  consistency  of  tbe  precipitate  to  some  extent, 
diEfnrent  resulta  being  obtained  accordingly  as  the  deve- 
loper is  left  at  rest  on  the  glass,  or  moved  up  :ind  down  it, 

2.  liijiiienee  of  Acids. — In  the  above- mentioned  experi- 
ments solutions  of  ferrous  Hulphate   without  addition  of 

\  •  JiwHBl  d/  GAimital  dicitlg. 
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ticid  were  useU.  It  U  known  that  tlic  development  of 
imagea  ie  rftardcd  by  acids,  dllTurent  acids  ahowiat; 
,(lifFer^i:t  reaulta.  Urgaoic  acida  in  general  prodace  black 
precipitates,  excepliog  acetic  acid,  which  givea  a  rerj 
clean  negative,  and  in  of  great  value  to  the  pboto(;raphcr. 
Ulacinl  acetic  acid,  commercial  acetic  acid,  and  wood 
vinegar,  all  five  the  same  reiulta.  Sill  phurouB  acid  jielda 
&  worthless  picture,  whilst  the  action  of  Bolphurlc  acid  is 
aa  advantageoua  as  that  of  acetic  acid.  The  greater  the 
quantity  of  acid  used  with. the  developers,  the  less  quickly 
ii  the  photograph  developed,  and  the  weaker  is  the 
negative  obtained. 

.1,  Influence  of  Various  Iroa  5o/M.— With  salts  other  than 
ferrous  aulphate  different  resalts  are  obtained.  With  re- 
gard to  the  fineness  and  strength  of  the  iraa^ies  obtained, 
the  following  order  is  given  : — 1.  Fcrroua  nitrate  develops 
weak  imagca,  2.  Ferrous  aulphate.  No  difference  is  per- 
ceived in  the  results  of  this  preparation,  cither  obtained 
from  the  metal  or  from  ita  ores  by  the  action  of  aulphuric 
acid,  :).  A  mixture  of  equivalents  of  ferroas  sulphate  and 
cupric  sulphate  acts  in  the  same  manner  lu  ferrous  sul- 
phate alone.  4.  Ammonio-ferroua  aulphate,  Thia  aalt 
has  a  more  advantageous  nclion  than  ferroua  sulpliato,  less 
~  Vine  being  Mijvi red  for  exposure,  h.  Ferrous  acetate  is 
to  be  preferred  to  •iio.  fon^jer,  *°  i'l  requires  atill  less  time 
of  exposure  to  the  light, 

4,  Ob^erealioiii  Rei/ariling  the  Une  ofFeiroia  Aetlale. — By 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  ferrous  scetate  to  the  ordinary 
iron  developer  its  senaitivenesa  is  increased  very  con- 
aiderabty,  intense  negatives  of  harmonious  tone  being 
obtained.  With  too  Urge  a  quantity  of  the  acetate,  how- 
ever, a  confused  photograph  is  obtained.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness  of  this  salt,  which  eoablea  it  to 
produce  negatives  of  great  intensity,  renders  its  action, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  rapid  for  the  development  of 
powerful  pictures. 


€otns:gaxiiintt. 

O.  a.  ItEJLANDER. 

DiAB  SiB,— Your  TCBckTs  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  alcpa 
are  being  taken  to  lurnlkh  ihu  bilherlo  unmarked  resting- 
place  of  the  late  U.  G.  lUjIanrler.  in  Ksnaal  Oieen,  with  a 
■uitablu  gravc-stotie.  Oh«  of  RMlundur's  old  frii-ndn,  and  a 
sculptor  of  Eome  note  in  Sbefhtild,  has  goneronsly  promised 
to  ettct  a  suitable  hi'sd-ittODC,  bearing  upon  ila  fsce  a  bronze 
medallion  of  the  woll-knotrn  artixt.  The  medaliion  is  about 
ten  inchrs  in  dinmeter,  and  the  stone  bearing  il,  while 
simple  in  design,  it  of  a  hindiiomc  and  solid  character. 

Of  tbe  competence  of  the  gentleman  to  execute  his  self- 


art,  wboxe  frii'ods  and  ilisciplea  were  legion  :  and  when  I 
neotioD  that  Mr.  Smith  boastn  of  poamsiog  the  largest  and 
IDoet  complete  collection  of  Bejiandei's  works,  there  is  little 
need  to  tell  of  the  admiratioa  which  the  sculptor  feels  for 
bis  dtad  lii.nd.  The  portrait,  I  am  told,  is  6aisbed  for 
castioR.  and  ihe  slona  has  simply  In  bo  lellered  with  a 
Bin  pie  iufciiplion  to  ba  tvady  also.  Air.  Thcophili))  Smith's 
■tandin;;  as  an  artist  ia  too  well  kuoivn  to  require  any  intro- 
duction to  photographers  ;  and  if  he  is  as  successrul  in  the 

busts  of  Mr.  Itoibuck,  UP.,  and  PrDfestor  Sorbj,  F.U.S., 
lecentlj  executed  by  him,  wu  shall  all  owe  him  a  deep  debt 
at  gratitude.  To  tho^e  as  yet  unacquainted  with  his  ability, 
■■   ■  ■         -■       -'    1  ibore  are  to  be  (ten  just  now  at  the 


'.  Saiith  suggtsta 


S.1  i ' 


rould  be  desirable 


mplete,  and  to  eacloau  the  gra 
with  a  coping-stone  or  cad.  To  do  this  satisfactorily,  a 
also  to  cover  certain  incidental  expenses,  I  desire  to  collect 
•um  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  and  1  now  invite  anj 


of  your  leaden  to  aid  in  subsctibiag  Ibis  amount.  I  shall 
he  bsppy  to  give  an  account  of  all  monies  iu  llicsecolumng, 
if  you,  air,  will  permit  mo  ;  and  1  trust  to  ha  ablt)  to  forward 
you.  iu  a  few  weekii'  time,  another  note  staling  that  the 
whole  work  has  been  well  and  satlsfaclorily  compluteil. — 
Faithfully  yours.  U.  Bxuaii  PatTCHian, 

UlaXreiHUiBr  to  the  Hcjlander  Fund,  and  Cod.  Secielary  to  Ihe 
Phatogripbic  Siiciety  of  Grval  Brilsiii. 
Royal  ArifHal,   WooUeick,  July  9lh, 

NOTES  ON  GOLD. 

Sra, — The  following  notes  on  gold  may  probably  prove 
useful  to  njiny  of  jour  read^ra. 

Note  I.— Goldia  the  moat  valuable — and  probably  the 
loDgeet  known— of  all  melaU.  From  theremoteat  period  it 
ha?  been  esteemed  for  ita  beauty  and  permantnce.  At  the 
present  day  it  contributca.  as  we  all  know,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  lifp.  Thii  may  be  going  beyond  Ihe  limits,  and  photo- 
graphers will  aay  we  only  wixbed  to  know  ahoat  the  chloride 
of  gold;  but  all  in  good  time.  But  the  impatient  must 
remrmher  that  without  the  genuine  crticle  "gold ''there 
■ould  be  no.cbloride  of  gold.  A  few  incidents  I  alao  noted 
about  the  genuine  article,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  eome  : 
They  are  these.  In  California  a  mass  of  gold  ireighing 
twenty-right  pound*  was  found  ;  whilst  in  our  Colonies 
one  weighing  one  hundred  and  six  pouuds  was  dug  out, 
containing  npwarda  of  ninety-oae  par  cent,  of  pure  gold 
and  nearly  eight  and  a  half  percent,  of  ailver,  being  as 
pure  as  the  English  sovereign,  or,  in  trade  language, 
twenty>two  carats  fine. 

Now  for  the  impatient  comca  the  well-knowQ  chloride. 
Terchloride  ( An  CI,)  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Qold,  one  part, 
is  disaolved  by  aid  of  heat  in  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid  eight 
parts,  and  evaporated  down  to  dryness,  and  allowed  to 
crystal  liae. 

Prop. — Orange  red  crystalline  neadlea,  deliquescent, 
soluble  is  water,  in  ether,  and  alcohol,  and  forming  a  deep 
yellow  Bolution :  at  the  beat  of  500°  Fuhr.  it  suffers  decom- 
poaition,  chlorine  being  given  off  and  pure  gold  left  behind  ; 
it  is  reduced  by  oaalic,  sulphurous,   foimic,  and   phosphoric 

Note  2. — As  well  as  moat  metals  to  metallic  gold,  it 
combines  with  several  metallic  chlorides,  forming  a  series 
of  double  salU. 

Vief.—Ua  Dioat  impoitani  is  in  photography,  where  it  ia 
used  as  a  re-agent,  niiantiliea  beiug  made  for  toning 
photographic  prints,  'lo  some  extent  it  ia  used  in  electro- 
gilding,  with  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  pota<s. — I  remain, 
joura  truly,  C.  H,  P,  VaaNoa. 

Graftan  Uaderwood,  Ktlleriag 

PS. — I  have  an  excellent  toning  formula ;  if  any  of  jont 
readera  deaire  i(,  they  can  have  it  on  application  to  me.  As 
I  shall  be  going  a  short  tour,  they  must  direct  to  C.  U,  P. 
Vernon,  Alveston  House,  Alvcaton,  Glouccsteishire. 

[Uur  correapondent  will  do  well  lo  aeud  ns  the  formula 
for  publication,  which  proceeding  will  save  him  trouble,  and 
extend  the  benefit  he  coutemplaieB.— Ed.] 

COMMERCIAL  DRY  PL.VTES  ANDTUEIR  VALUE 
SiK,— I  see  that  you  have  called  attention  to  the  letter  I 
wrote  yon  under  the  above  Leading  iu  yonr  papir  of  Jane 
S2nd,  and  am  glad  that  you  have  done  ao,  thinking,  as  1 
have  long  done,  that  "commercial  dry  plates  "  should  be 
looked  on  by  all  photographers  (and  by  a  scientific  journal 
devoted  to  photography  e^jpecially)  iu  other  than  a  mrrc 
commercial  point  of  via*.  1  m':y  say  that  I  used  the  word 
'■commercial  "  in  my  letter  more  with  the  view  of  calling 
attention  to  it  than  any  other  reason,  knowing  well  that 
Bome  of  those  who  "  manufacture"  the  dry  platea  care  mncti 
more  about  their  own  pockets  than  Ihe  advancement  of 
photography,  and  that  my  letter  would  certainly  be  read  ii 
theae  gentlemen  thonght  their  monetary  intereala  would  be 
affected  for  good  or  evil  in   an;  way,  while  it  would  be 
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neglected  if  the  mere  scientific  aspect  of  the  rslae  of  dry 
plates  were  brought  before  them.  In  taking  the  '*  commer- 
cial "  ?iew  I  quite  agree  with  your  article,  for  of  coarse  a 
public  journal  cannot  express  its  opinions,  good  or  bad,  ot 
articles  advertised  for  sale  in  its  pages;  but  I  never  expected 
the  Photooraphic  News  to  do  more  now  than  it  ha3  done 
hitherto  by  giving  publicity  to  comments  which  bear 
directly  on  the  advancement  of  the  photographic  art  in  a 
public  sense,  nor  do  I  ask  more  now. 

The  value  and  the  merits  and  dtmerUs  of  various  dry 
plate  processes  haveoccupiedthecolumns  of  the  photographic 
journals  of  various  times  very  fully,  and  perhaps  no  person 
has  taken  more  advantage  of  this  fact  than  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  especially  in  his  criticisms  on  the  processes  and 
inventions  of  others. 


to  allnde  to  the  number  of  bad  plates  sent  out  by  "  another 
company,'*  which  would  not  have  been  prudent.  I  have  the 
letters  from  both  of  these  gentlemen,  and  they  both  fully 
bear  out  my  testimony  as  to  the  badness  of  plates  at  times 
sent  out  by  those  who  manufacture  them. 

As  regards  my  own  experience  in  photogrsphic  work  in 
general,  as  *^A  Manufacturer*'  seems  to  hint  that  inexperience 
may  be  the  cause  of  failure,  I  may  state  that  I  have  worked  at 
photography  now  for  nine  ycar^,  both  at  wet  and  dry  work  ; 
that  I  have  spent  some  hundreds  of  pounds  on  photo- 
graphy ;  and  that  rarely  a  day  has  passed  duiiog  there  nine 
years  in  which  I  have  not  done  some  photographic  work  in 
a  well-appointed  studio,  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
advice  and  companionship  of  such  men  as  Messrs.  R.  M. 
Gordon,  filanchard,  Rej  lander,  and  others. 

For  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  I  have  read  your 
valuable  weekly  journal  with  attention  and  interest.     In  an 


That  the  value  of  dry  plate  processes  to  science  and  art  is  I 
increasing,  and  must  increase,  is  evident  from  your  own 

recent  pages.  In  your  three  last  numbers  you  a.lude  to  the  i  excellent  article  entitled  ^*  The  Camera  as  a  Plaything,  and 
value  of  dry  plates  in  micro-photogrsphy,  in  relation  to  what  the  Camera  as  a  Scientific  Instrument,'*  you  describe  well 
the  French  Government  is  doing  in'its  museums  and  galleries,  ]  the  people  who  look  on  that  instrument  from  each  point  of 


where  dry  plate  processes  alone  aie  admitted — this  must 
give  an  important  impetus  to  dry  plate  work  in  France.  In 
your  French  Correspondence  of  June  22nd  M.  Ernest  Lacan 
alludes  to  the  exclusion  of  photographers  from  the  public 
museums  and  galleries  of  France,  owing  to  the  mess  made 
and  injury  done  in  working  the  ordinary  wet  process,  and 
the  damage  done  by  them.  Dry  plate  procesres  must  now 
be  used,  and  our  so-called  ''  professional  '*  photographers 
must  now  learn  how  to  handle  dry  plates,  either  by  the  alka- 
line or  acid  mode  of  development. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  criticism  of  dry  plates,  the 
fact  is  that  emulsion  processes  are  so  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) in  their  infancy,  that  those  who  prepare  the  plates 
should  court  inquiry  as  to  their  various  qualities,  as  to 
rapidity  and  general  excellence  of  final  results ;  and  the 
various  photographic  societies  are  well  capable  of  examin- 
ing specimens  brought  before  them  under  the  microscope. 
I  should,  therefore,  suggest  that  some  of  the  societies  would 
afliliate  gentlemen  like  myself,  who  reside  away  from  any 
photographic  centre,  as  corresponding  members.  We  might 
send  specimens  and  popers  to  the  societies,  and  the  general 
interests  of  photography  would  be  furthered.  No  one  knows 
better  than  dry  plate  manufacturers  that  at  least  nine  out 
of  ten  of  those  who  use  commercial  dry  plates  know  little 
or  nothing  of  photography,  either  wet  or  dry,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  vendors  of  the  plates  can  send  any  rubbish 
they  have  in  the  way  of  plates,  knowinc  the  workers  do  not 
know  a  good  plate  from  a  bad  one,  or  whether  the  faults  lay 
in  the  plates  or  in  the  development  of  them. 

For  myself  I  have,  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  ex- 
posed and  developed  some  hundreds  of  dry  plates  (chiefly 
commercial)  by  the  Liverpool,  uranium  gelatine,  and 
Russell,  modes  of  preparation,  and  my  boxes  are  full  of 
negatives  and  transparancies  on  these  plates,  and  those  pre- 
pared by  myself  from  emulsions.  I  claim,  therefore,  fall 
acquaintance  with  the  various  modes  of  working  these  very 
different  plates,  and  shall  be  happy  to  show  them  to  any 
gentleman  interested  in  dry  plate  work  who  may  oome  to 
Bedford.  You  have  spoken  well  in  the  News  of  some  of 
the  nearly  instantaneous  pictures  of  animals  exhibited  by 
me  from  these  plates  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition.  In 
your  Year-Book  for  1876  there  is  an  article  of  mine, 
«<  Commercial  Dry  Plates  and  their  Value,**  and  directly 
that  appeared  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  plates  I  alluded  to,  acknowledging  fully  the  justice 
of  my  remarks,  but  stating  that  many  of  those  who  might 
read  my  paper  would  not,  probably,  comprehend  their  full 
meaning.  I  shall  further  state  that  some  four  years  since  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  your  journal  describing  and  criticisinff  some 
plates  sent  me  by  Colonel  Wortley.  llio  gallant  gentleman 
did  not  quite  relish  my  description  of  his  plates,  and  wrote 
me  he  would  reply  in  the  Niws.  I  waited  some  weeks  in 
vain,  and  on  asking  Colonel  Wortley  why  ha  did  not  reply 
to  my  letter,  he  wrote  me  that  if  he  did  to  he  ahonld  have 


view.  For  myself,  1  can  only  say  that  photogiaphy  has 
been  to  me  a  labour  truly,  but  a  labour  of  love,  in  which 
time  and  money  have  been  ungrudgingly  spent,  and  I  cannot 
be  content  to  look  upon  an  art  I  love  so  much,  and  respect 
so  greatly,  meiely  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Some 
o^  the  manufacturers  of  dry  plates  I  know  to  be  gentlemen 
who  take  a  pride  in  perfecting  their  several  processes,  but 
there  are  others  who  care  little  for  the  goodness  of  their  dry 
plates,  provided  they  can  get  rid  of  them  for  a  high  price. 

Dry  plates  may  be  look  ad  on  in  photography  as 
cartridges  for  breech-loaders  are  by  the  sportsman  :  when' 
good  they  are  of  the  highest  value ;  when  bad  they  are 
worse  than  useless.  Feahois  W.  Tuarov. 


Photooraphbrs*  Benbvolkkt  Association. 

On  Thursday,  July  5th,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment held  their  monUily  meeting  at  174,  Fleet  Street,  and 
transacted  the  following  business. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Ehlers  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
Association. 

The  half-yearly  balance  sheet  was  then  placed  before  the 
meeting.  After  being  carefully  examined,  it  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

Various  estimates  for  printing  the  new  edition  of  rulei  were 
then  considered ;  the  selection  of  one  having  been  made,  the 
Secretary  was  instracted  to  expedite  the  ifsue. 

A  motion  was  brought  forward  "  That  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Management  not  having  attended  six  monthly  meetings 
of  the  said  Board  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  dating  from  the  time 
of  election,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election."  After  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lavender,  seconded 
by  BIr.  Attwood,  and  carried. 

Grants  for  various  purposes  having  been  issued,  the  meeting 
adjourned  till  August  2nd. 


WxBT  KiniNO  or  Yorkshire  Photoorafric  Socibtt. 

Thb  members  and  friends  of  the  above  Society  held  their  second 
monthly  excursion  on  the  6th  inst.  to  Milner  Field,  the  seat  of 
Titus  Salt,  Esq.  Most  of  the  party  arrived  by  the  1.50  p.m. 
train  at  Saltair  Station,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Saltair  Park, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  wait  till  the  remainder  of  the  party 
arrived.  A  tew  pretty  views  wei-e  taken  of  Saltaire  from  nere. 
The  park  appeared  to  please  the  members  very  much,  but  the 
other  members  appearing  at  this  time,  it  wss  decided  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  for  Blilner  Field,  where,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Titus  Salt,  the  party  were  allowed  to  look  through  the 
grounds  and  conservatory,  and  through  his  splendid  greenhouses, 
where  he  grows  a  large  quantity  of  vines.  Af  terwai^s  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Shipley  Glen,  a  romantic  and  very  popular  little  place. 
After  enjoying  themselves  on  the  Glen  for  an  hour  or  so 
they  began  to  think  that  tea  would  be  very  acceptable,  so  set  off 
for  Shipley,  where  a  substantial  knife  and  fork  tea  was  provided. 
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llm.,  li,  IITT. 


Aft«i  tea  there  nerc  plajiog  aad  nnginf  uid  t,  little  dancing 
The  psrtf  were  compglled  to  break  up  rather  early,  od  accouiit  o' 
catcbing  the  trains.  All  agreed  thai  they  hod  kid  ■  very  plea* 
e40t  holiday.  It  U  proposfld  to  go  to  Temple  Kewsam  o[  "  " 
lit  of  ne.it  raontli. 


SsIIt  in  tit  Sinina. 


CopviNO  *TNionr.-Mr.  T.  C.  Harris  writca  in  the  Pnirlical 
J'lioltyiapkcr  : — "  1  hsTS  been  in  tho  Iiabit  of  mnl:ing  copies  of 
plitlagrnphB  or  olhnr  picturea  at  eight,  when  btuily  engaged 
daring  Iho  (Uy.  Tbii  ie  bow  I  da  it:  Place  the  camera  aod 
pialnro  to  be  copied  in  the  pruper  poiilion,  and  irbea  ready  la 
•xpou,  liuld  a  lianisene  lamp  near  the  picture,  in  eueh  a  way 
th:il  the  light  will  fall  on  the  picture  in  (he  lame  direction  that 
jt  fell  on  the  saliject  when  the  oiiginnl  pictare  was  taken. 
K'lW  place  behind  Ihe  lamp  a  ailrerait  ^Usi  raQeutor,  so  as  to 
concentrate  tha  light  on  the  card,  and  vhile  eipoaine,  keep  Ibe 
tellocloi  in  motioa,  eo  that  Ihe  picture  will  be  equally  lighted 
Expose  three  or  four   tiiusa  lunger  than  in  daylight. 


ir  Tary  the 

'■  good  copiflB  at  night 

a  an  Argand  burner, 


—I  pUon  the  traj 


^  )  dayelopor  doubli 

cacli  case.  By  this  moana  I  have  nTarh 
u  in  dayli>;ht.  The  Inmp  shoaM  hi 
and  the  rullcclar  sbotild  be  a  glaaa 
brnrkat  Umpa." 

To  Sb:<sitizk  TiasoE  is  Hot  Wbi 
in  a  tray  of  cold  well  wilar,  just  pomped,  and  And  it  raducet 
Ibe  teiuperatare  to  nbOMt  G'}".  I  also  have  a  large  plut-i  glaie 
lying  in  water  a{  the  same  temporalnre.  I  tboa  immerse  the 
tissue  in  the  sonaitiier,  and  when  it  curls  the  opposite  way  I 

flace  it  Caco  down  on  the  glass,  from  which  Ihe  water  has  beea 
horougbly  remiTod  wilti  a  aqiioegsa  uaod  ouly  fur  that  purpose, 
CoTer  the  tissue  with  rubber  cloth  and  squeegee  thorougiily  ; 
then  apply  a  bloi  tor  to  the  back  to  remoTe  all  drops  of  aenaitizer, 
and  lilt  immediatoly  from  glass  and  bang  in  1  lie  dark.  All 
Ihe  aboreldain  a  welMigbled  room  where  I  can  aoa  what  I  am 
about.  I  can  then  hang  it  up  and  fear  nothing  even  wbon  the 
mercury  sbowa  a  temporalure  of  9.5"  anywhere  in  my  rooms. 
There  ia  no  need  of  cooling  tha  glaai  after  tlie  flmt  time,  but 
aensitize  nil  you  wish  attbat  time;  it  won't  stick.— Ok  Witt 

C.   Hof'VEE. 

\  WoBD  or  Cxtrrios  to  C*bbo»  I'BiNTEaa.— A  great 
many  pbotographnrs  may  not  be  awara  of  the  Tory  poiaoaous 
propertien  of  theaaltsol  bicbroraBle  of  potaMiutn  or  nmmoDium, 
now  used  ao  much  in  carbon  printing,  pholo-eugraviog,  &c. 
AVe  would,  tliereioto,  like  to  call  their  attantiou  to  an  artiala 
publiahed  in  a  lale  numbor  of  Dr.  Horniij'a  "  I'liotographic 
(Jurraapoodence,"  in  which  he  says  that  tbeao  aalts  are  to  be 
dreaded  and  handled  as  carefully  aa  arsenic  or  bichloride  of 
mercury.  Tlie  efteot  of  this  poison,  when  taken  internally, 
waa  an  iuQimmation  ot  the  mncoua  memorane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  with  cramps  in  the  atomach.  The  bauds  and  feet 
would  turn  cold,  become  paralyzed,  and  finally  death  would 
enaue.  In  case  of  poisoaing,  send  immedinlely  for  a  doctor ; 
in  Ibo  meantime,  give  to  the  patiout  miik  and  the  whites  of 
■omo  eggs,  and  try  to  keep  the  eilremitieii  warm  by  rubbing 
tbom  with  alcohol  and  a,  little  aqua-ammonia.  It  eeema 
that  BO  me  persons  are  more  prone  to  be  affected  by 
this  poison  luan  others.  Be  careful  lo  wash  your  hands  well 
after  haciug  had  them  in  a  aolulion  of  tbe  bicbroDiatea,  and 
avoidcontactalto^othor  when  the  skin  on  your  hands  ot  fingers 
is  any  way  abraaad  or  aore.    The  pustoles  caused   by  this 

Kiaun  are  T«^ry  dillicalt  to  boal,  and  our  carbon  reader*,  we 
po,  will  take  warning  by  what  we  have  jaat  aoid. — I'lacticiil 

Thologriphc}: 


O.  F.  n.— The  chief  defect  in  your  card  ia  aimply  the  reault  of 
Qiing  an  uniuitabla  lens.  The  Inwga  ia  only  inuminalad  ia  tha 
midQle,  and  lbs  dtflnitlen  is  only  nppronimiiloly  perfect  in  the 
middle  of  Iho  pUlo.  You  have,  apparently,  a  very  bad  quarter- 
plat^  lena,  which  is  qoita  nnanitabto  for  olanding  fignrea  in  card 
portraiture.  Ynu  must  gat  a  leni  auilable  for  Iho  work.  Tbia 
one  may  be  icuproTei  by  uaiog  a  stanll  atop,  bul  the  eipoiure 
will  bo  mucb  longir.  What  you  rfqalra  is  a  leu  made  fur 
produeiDg  card  portraits. 


HoPKFrr,  AiiTiaT.— In  order  to  print  an  enlarged  imajre  direct  o* 
albumenized  piper,  jou  would  reqaire  a  aolsr  oamerK  with  very 
largn  and  powerful  cundongei ;  and  tha  oipoaure  with  continaona 
sunlight  Kould  be  from  oaa  to  ihrre  hnitra.  Tbere  U  no  method 
of  eebirging  so  fifoctire  and  aoouyaa  that  ofmakiiiKan  eoUrgei 
negative  and  priming  from  it.  You  may  produce  an  enlarfcemeat 
on  papfT  by  a  fow  minules'  cxpcaura  in  a  tolar  oamen  if  ya» 
empliiy  iodixed  p:iper  nod  derelup  the  image,  bat  the  tronbleis 
very  littlo  leaa  tlian  that  of  producing  an  enlarged  ni^alive,  *sd 
tbo  result  cot  nmrly  so  good.  Your  former  latter,  (o  irhich  yott 
refer  aa  not  rccBirii:;  anawer,  never  reached  ns. 

C.  Noajnv— Wn  bai-o  not  hpnril  whether  space  haa  yet  been 
awarded  to  pbalograpbera  ia  the  Pjria  Eihibilion  of  1878,  bat  wi 
think  not.      8eo  a  abort  leader  on  Ihe  subject. 

SwcBKiTV.— Wo  think  your  love  for  pholography,  and  your  botint 
desiro  lo  iiiiprovi>,  are  fair  ba<ea  fur  success,  and  we  ahonld  ndv  ja 
Tou  to  ncr™»erp.  Do  not  bediacouraeed  became  you  wer«  brooK^l 
up  lo  another  bu'incsa.  Almaat  nil  tha  man  whose  Dsmee  ar* 
dlsting-uisbpd  in  photography  wore  brought  up  to  other  trada", 
and  they  adopted  phitography  and  auocoeded  in  it  (t^ni  lo»»  el 
Ibi  art.  You  have,  of  course,  much  to  loam.  Study  art  whia- 
ever  yuu  have  opportunily.  Head  all  tha  worki  on  denuDtu; 
ari  you  cin  meet  with,  and  try  lo  underatand  thf  m  and  to  dlgirt 
and  aseiiniUto  thBlntormajion  they  coDtain.  Studygood  pictnrai 
■rbeiieTcr  you  can,  and  try  tu  undenUnd  in  what  their  excelleioe 
consisli.  Keep  on  pracliaing  photography  whenever  70a  hiva 
opportunily.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  give  up  your  own  boilnaa 
until  a  fiivDurabla  opportunity  occurs.  And  then,  when  thil 
happcna,  you  will  be  able  to  accept  il  with  iocreaaed  fitncsa  fnm 
oonlinued  culture.     Your  work  is  very  promising. 

Dilemma.— Tha  chief  of  Ihe  markings  in  your  nrgativa  are.  w« 
think,  from  Ihn  uae  of  turbid  collodioa,  the  residue  at  ^a 
bottom  of  a  bottle  having  been  apparently  dialorbed  and  mixed  np 
witn  tliD  bulk  of  Ihe  collodion.  The  camot-liko  markinga  with  ■ 
nucleus  or  brad,  and  long,  curved  tiil.  su^eciit  a  defect  oomoiaa 
in  aimply  iodlied  collodion  ;  to  cure  which  the  addition  »f  about 
one  grain  per  ounce  otbrouiidoot  cadmium  might  beuani.  Than 
are  a  fow  uinhDlci  proper, which  may  ariic  fruro  the  bath;  i(  thsy 
are  ctnaod^y  sulphate  ot  ailver,  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  bafyta, 
say  three  praina  to e.ich  ounce  uf  nitrate aolution,  may  nrovea  car*. 
The  addition  of  distilled  water  to  an  oTcr-iodir.ed  bath  will,  af 
courw^,  make  it  turbid,  and,  unless  tbo  iodide  uf  ailver  thoa  pr^ 
cipilaled  be  carefully  removed  by  filtration,  the  pinholes  will  be 
worse  than  ever.  We  see  no  reaaon  to  auppoae  that  the  defwt 
waa  in  any  way  duo  to  the  dislilled  witer. 

Edwin  I..  Pkvnv.— Wa  do  not  know  of  aiy  apeoial  portiUa 
camera  used  by  the  war  artists  in  the  Enat.  Then  an  muy 
wbicb  may  be  naed,  which  you  will  see  announce  in  our  adrer- 
titingtulumna;  but  we  are  not  awsie  Ibat  any  special  forji  1« 
uaed  in  preference  lo  others^ 

D.  K.  M.— You  will  find  many  articles  on  the  coffee  prooeae  In  otir 
list  volume,  andj  you  will  find  it  Euccinclly  described  in  our  !■■( 
Ybar-Book. 

II.  J.  Ji'.f.  wiehea  to  know  what  procesa  goes  on  when  a  plala 
coaled  with  collodion  ii  immersed  in  Ihe  nitrate  of  silver  balh. 
Ho  "  presumes  thai  the  object  ia  to  allow  Ibo  film  lo  abaoib  eoou 
of  the  ailver  aolulion."  The  proceas  ia  not  quite  ao  aimple  as  our 
correspondent  "nreaumea"  it  to  be.  The  collodioa  with  which 
the  plate  is  coated  conuins  iodide  and  bromide,  protiably  of  potaa- 
aium.  Iodine  and  bromine  have  i;roat  affloity  for  silver,  andrilrer 
anafllnily  for  tham ;  henco,  when  they  are  placed  in  a  selntion 
containing  a  salt  of  ailver,  a  combination  takes  placo.  A  prooHa 
called  double  decompnaition  enables  this  combination  to  be  ma-ta ; 
the  silver  leavea  the  nitric  acid  in  which  it  wa.i  joined  in  nitrite 
of  ailver,  and  joiaicg  Ihe  Iodide  and  bromide  furma  iodide  and 
bromide  of  tilvcr,  and  Ihe  nitric  acid  set  at  liberty  joins  tha  potu- 
alum  wbicb  hna  been  left  by  Ihe  iodide  and  bromide,  and  ferou 
ciltate  of  potaab,  aomo  of  which  remains  in  the  film,  and  tha 
remainder  pauea  inio  tbe  bath.  The  Iodide  and  bromide  of  nlver 
fumed  conalitute  tbe  aalta  which  are  aansitive  to  lieht.  In  tba 
emulaion  procesa  tbe  aensitivo  aalts  of  silver  are  held  in  BBapaa- 
■ion  in  the  i:allodi[>n. 

Oi'EitL, — The  tona  ia  excellent,  and  the  prints  very  good.  No, 3 
ia  too  deeply  printed,  however. 

0.  G.— Your  discoloured  whilea  in  the  copy  of  the  an;ravin;  arias 
from  tbe  fact  that  your  negative  Is  not  aullioienlly  intense;  and 
the  light  prints  through  the  opaque  psria  of  your  negative  Mfora 
the  blacks  aro  eulBciontly  deeply  printed. 

AmateiBi  Mechasic— a  good  dipper  may  be  made  In  rariai* 
ways.  Silver  wire  answers  well.  A  piece  of  jilanatree  or  poplar 
cut  lo  Ihe  richt  shape,  and  well  saturalei  wiibparaSli  er  wax, 
anavrera.  We  generally  take  a  strip  of  atout  plate  ^lua,  aid 
cement  on  it  a  shoulder,  on  which  to  real  the  plaie,  w'i'h  marine 

Elue.  It  is  wise  to  pUcs  the  ahoulder  an  invh  or  Iwj  frnm  t'w 
ottom  of  Ihe  strip,  ao  as  to  keep  the  plate  away  from  the  sediDMUt 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

TuK  Jurors  at  the  Next  Photographic  Exhibition— 
The  Late  O.  G.  Rejl4Ndbr— Hot  and  Cold  Dark 
Rooms— Photography  bt  Means  of  Lightning. 

Tlie  Jurors  at  the  Next  Pholojraphic  Exhihiiion, — We 
arc  glad  to  hear  that  the  Council,  of  the  Photographic 
Society  have  induced  two  Royal  Academicians  to  act  as 
jurors  at  the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Society  in  October. 
One  of  them,  moreover,  occupies  the  distinguished  post  of 
President  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  so 
that  every  one  must  perforce  feel  satisfied  with  a.  verdict 
recorded  bv  a  body  of  which  two  artists  of  such  high 
reputation  form  part.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  and  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  are  the  names  which  will  be  found 
included  in  the  list  of  jurors,  the  other  gentlemen  being 
the  President  of  the  Society  (James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.), 
one  Vice-president  (Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.&.),  one 
other  member  of  the  Council  (Mr.  T.  j3.  Davis),  and  two 
members  of  the  Society  (Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Piercy). 
Such  a  list  of  names  ought  to  give  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Cooke,  R.A.,  who  paints  with  almost  photographic  exact- 
ness, is  particularly  competent  as  an  artist  to  judge  photo- 
graphers, and  the  jury  includes  men  also  who  are  so  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  science  and  technics  of  photo- 
graphy as  to  know  what  belonsrs  to  it,  and  what  does  not. 
Altogether,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  good  exhi- 
bition this  year,  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  it  will  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  only  good  things  need  be  hung,  and  that 
the  walls  will  not  be  filled  with  common-place  pictures  as 
well  as  deserving  works,  for  the  reason  that  something 
must  bo  done  to  cover  them. 

The  late  O,  G.  ReJlanJer, — It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  grave  of  O.  G.  Rejlander,  at  Kensal  Green,  is  no 
longer  to  remain  without  9  monument.  We  are  aware 
that  the  placing  of  a  gravestone  over  the  resting-place  of 
this  talented  artist  has  for  some  time  past  been  contem- 
plated, and  several  gentlemen  we  know  expressed  their 
willingness  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Rejlander's  death  to  join 
hands  with  this  object  in  view.  Fortunately  the  initiative 
has  now  been  taken  in  a  verv  energetic  manner,  and  before 
the  summer  is  gone  a  suitable  stone  with  a  medallion  of 
the  deceased  will  have  been  placed  in  Kensal  Green.  Mr. 
Theophilus  Smith,  to  whom  photographers  owe  the  first 
step  m  the  matter,  is  a  sculptor  whose  works  are  known  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  as  well  as  at  Sheffield,  where  he  has 
executed  several  busts  of  local  celebrities.  Mr.  T.  Smith 
had  already  finished  his  clay  model  of  Rejlander,  and  as 
he  h^  done  his  work  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  and  the 
love  of  a  friend,  we  may  safely  rely  upon  the  result  being 
a  satisfactory  one.  Mr.  Smith  not  only  gives  his  labour, 
and  makes  a  present  of  the  bronze  casting,  but  provides  a 
well-wrought  stone  to  receive  the  medallion,  which  will  be 
consigned  to  Kensal  Green  from  Sheffield  ready  lettered 
and  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  at  once  set  np.  To  render  the 
work  more  complete,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  a  coping- 
stone  or  neat  railing  should  enclose  the  grave,  and  this, 
together  with  the  fixing  of  the  headstone,  will  entail  some 
small  expense,    towards  which   many  will  no   doubt  be 

E leased  to  contribute.  It  would  be  pleasurable  to  see  a 
irge  number  of  photographers  upon  the  subscription  list, 
each  subscribing  a  smiul  donation,  rather  than  that  the 
amount  should  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  few  of  the 
late  Mr.  Rejlander^s  friends  and  acquaintances.  There 
are  many  who  have  benefited  by  his  precepts  and  his 
works,  and  these  would  do  well  to  aid  in  setting  up  a 
monument  to  the  clever  artist  who  has  so  recently  left  us. 
and  whose  name  must  long  remain  a  household  word 
among  those  who  strive  to  infuse  art  into  their  photo- 
graphic work. 


Hot  and  Cold  Dark  /Joom*.— Summer  is  par  excellence 
the  season  for  dry  plates  and  for  emulsion  work.    The 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  nitrate  bath,  the  keeping 
moist  of  the  collodion  film,  and  maintaining  solutions  cool, 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  one  renounce  wet  plate 
photography  in  bright  sunny  weather.    At  the  same  time 
there  are  magnificent  wet  plate  pictures  to  be  secured  in 
the  intervals  of  cloud  and  sunshine  which  we  have  lately 
experienced,  if  only  the  laboratory  and  solutions  can  be 
kept  not  only  cool,  but  cold.     On  a  recent  occasion  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  negatives  taken  which  had 
been  prepared  and  developed  in  a  cellar,  the  exposure  tak- 
ing place  in  a  well-lit  landscape.    The  clichds  were  of  a 
degree  of  brightness  and  clearness  seldom  seen.    Not  a 
stain  or  pinhole  was  visible,  while  the  gradations  were  deli- 
cate and  fine  throughout.    The  whole  batch  of  negatives 
were  good  throughout,  and  although  the  bath  had  been 
giving  trouble  previously,  a  sojourn  of  twenty-four  hours 
underground  caused  it  to  do  its  work  faultlessly.    And  this 
result  set  us  thinking  whether  in  large  establishments  it 
would  not  pay  to  employ  underground  laboratories  and 
dark  rooms  in  summer  time,  the  plates  being  sent  up  to 
the  studio  by  a  carefully  constructed  lift  as  required.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  be  not  only  profitable,  but  pleasur- 
able.   To  endeavour  to  secure  good  portraits  in  some  of 
our  studios  in  the  dog  days  is  heart-breaking  work,  and  in 
dark  rooms  that  adjoin  the  glass  room,  and  have  the  sun 
pouring  down  upon  them  all  day  long,  we  wonder  that 
negatives  can  be  taken  at  all,  at  any  rate  free  from  stains 
and  drying-marks.    At  one  studio,  in  Paris,  which  we 
visited  in  summer,  we  once  observed  a  negro- operator, 
working  away  in  a  smoking  dark  room  in  his  shirt  and 
trowsers,  and  we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  probably  better  fitted  to  bear  the  stiflingly  hot  tempera- 
ture than  an  European.      Since  then  the  reminiscence  has 
often  come  to  our  mind  when  cooped  up  in  a  dark  cabin  in 
hot  weather.  How  to  keep  cool  is,  indeed,  the  main  problem 
for  the  photographer  in  not  weather,  and  he  is  often  sadly 
taxed  to  bring  down  the  temperature.     His  dark  room  is, 
however,  as  a  general  rule,  right  under  the  roof,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  slighest  crevice  will  let  in  a  vivid  daylight, 
it  is  necessary  that  every  crack  and  fissure  should  be 
stopped  up.    In  these  roof  dark  rooms  ice  melts  like  sugar 
in  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  have  seen  photographers  in  their  des- 
paii  swaddle  the  collodion  bottle  in  flannel,  and  drench  the 
latter  with  costly  alcohol  or  ether  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature by  rapid  svaporation.    Gould  not  our  studios 
manage  to  have  a  studio  below  stairs,  and  if  a  lift  is  im- 
practicable,   then,  perhaps,    a   portable    cold  cupboard, 
capable  of  carrying  half  a  dozen  dark  slides  to  and  fro, 
might  serve  the  purpose.      There  is  nothing  like  this 
summer  weather  to  secure  clear  and  delicate  pictures,  but 
then  plates,  bath,  and  developers  must  be  cool.  A  sheet  of 
glass,  when  perfectly  cold  and  dipped  into  cold  solutions, 
will  remain  a  long  time  before  it  grows  warm  again  ;  but 
if  a  plate  is  warm  to  begin  with,  and  the  collodion  and 
bath  are  not  cold,  the  film  dries  very  rapidly.    There  is  no 
such  photographic  weather  as  that  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent enjoying,  but  it  needs  to  be  taken  an  advantage  of, 
and  made  proper  use  of. 

Photographing  by  Means  of  Lightning, — Mr.  Jarman^s 
eig^ments  with  lightning  as  a  means  of  illumination  are 
tttbedingly  interesting,  and  should  not  be  passed  over 
#luout  notice.  He  managed  to  take  a  view  of  Queen 
Street,  Ramsgate,  being  lighted,  as  it  was,  by  twenty 
flashes  one  after  another.  No  doubt  the  illuminativo 
power  of  a  bright  flash  is  very  intense,  and  if  he  could 
have  made  choice  it  is  possible  Mr.  Jarman  might  have 
secured  a  picture  with  less  than  half  this  number  of  flashes. 
A  single  flash,  he  tells  us,  was  sufficient  to  print  a  nega- 
tive by  contact  upon  another  film  of  collodion,  a  fact  we 
can  readily  believe,  since  a  quickly  revolving  wheel  has 
been  ere  now  depicted  in  the  camera  by  the  aid  of  a  single 
electric  flash. 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  IN  A  PICTURE: 

Their  Use  and  Value,  with  other  Suqqestioxs,  fou 

Art-Students, 
bt  marcus  a.  root. 

Although  persons  ignorant  of  artistic  effect  maj  find  fault 
with  the  most  effectively  disposed  lights  and  shadows,  I 
woald  earnestly  counsel  every  photographer  to  study  and 
give  to  his  productions  the  highest  possible  artistic  value. 
This  he  should  do  not  alone  for  his  own  reputation,  but  for 
the  honour  of  his  art  and  its  professors.  If  insensible  to 
these  motives,  he  may  well  doubt  his  possession  of  the 
qualities  indispensable  to  his  profession.  At  all  events,  a 
skilful,  delicate  use  of  lights  aud  shadows  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  those  heads  truthfully  modelled  and  well 
'*  rounded  up,'^  which  can  win  for  their  author  the  proud 
name  of  artist. 

In  nature  the  intensest  lights  and  darkest  shadows  are 
always  sparlnipy  t>Mi^y«ii ,  «nd  this  invariably  in  points, 
and  never  in  masses.  If  the  light  be  in  a  large  mass,  it  is 
aabdued ;  and  the  shadow,  if  broad,  is  feeble.  The  inter- 
Tftl  between  such  contrasted  light  and  shadow  is  occupied 
by  middle  tints  and  pale  greys.  Into  this  scene  nature 
introduces  here  and  there  a  spot  of  high  light,  and 
here  and  there  one  of  intense  gloom;  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  vivify  the  whole.  Her  invariable  rule,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  to  furnish  the  same  amount  of  deepest 
shadow  as  of  intensest  light,  and  neither  more  nor  less — 
points  of  each  answering  to  those  of  the  other,  and  both 
showing  vividly  out  from  the  rest  of  the  landscape.  Such 
is  nature*s  method  of  managing  light  and  shadow ;  and 
herein  the  artist  has  a  model  which  he  should  strive,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  to  copy. 

Masses  of  diffused,  soft  light,  balanced  by  masses  of  ex- 
panded mild  shadow ;  the  space  betwixt  the  two  filled  by 
carefully  sraduated  middle  tints ;  while  here  aud  there  a 
keen,  bright  spot  of  light  is  set  off  by  equivalent  spots  of 
deep  shadow.  Here  is  the  programme  which  the  wielders 
of  the  pencil  and  the  camera  should  alike  endeavour  to 
conform  to,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  it  the  irore  do 
they  exhibit  the  genius  and  executive  skill  of  the  artist. 

These  principles,  we  were  pleased  to  find,  had  been 
seemingly  vigorously  observea  and  carried  out,  too,  by 
several  of  the  leading  landscape  and  portrait  artists, 
both  foreign  and  American,  whose  grand,  and  we  may  say 
marvellous,  productions  attracted  so  much  attention  while 
on  exhibition  in  our  International  Centennial  Exposition, 
1876. 

It  is  impossible,  on  paper,  to  tell  the  Photo- Artist — the 
new  beginner — how  he  can  make  his  own  simple  instru- 
ment execute  a  work  so  complex  and  delicate.  But  if  he 
have  the  eye  of  genius,  there  will  need  but  industry  and 
perseverance  in  observing  and  experimenting  to  discover 
the  modus  operandi;  besides  that,  he  may  be  essentially 
aided  by  an  accomplished  artist — if  out-door  or  landscape 
art  is  his  study^to  point  out  the  most  favourable  spot 
from  which  to  take  his  view,  select  and  Qx  the  hour  of  the 
day  for  artistic  effect  of  light  and  shadow,  and  direct  his 
attention  to  the  needful  accessories,  a  rock,  tree,  stump, 
clump  ol  brashes,  weeds,  &c.,  or  the  want  of  these,  in  the 
foregraund,  and  to  the  proper  handling  of  the  camera,  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  studio,  before  the  eyes  of  the  novice 
in  art.  An  art*8tudent  of  nature,  with  the  above  aid,  will 
readily  perceive  that  what  we  call  "  relief "  (/. «.,  the  appa- 
rent standing  out  of  the  object  from  its  ground)  is  effected 
by  the  contrasting  of  light  and  shadow.  So,  would  you 
produce  breadth  and  spendour  of  effect,  join  together 
masses  of  light  objects  aud  corresponding  masses  of  dark 
objects.  Again,  to  get  harmony  and  softness,  sink  some 
objects  partiaUjf  or  wholly  in  shadow,  and  let  their  out- 
lines be  insensibly  lost  in  the  ground.  Finally,  to  create 
vivaoity  and  spirit,  make,  in  some  parts  of  the  picture, 
abrupt  breaks  and  sharp  transitions. 

In  portraiture,  let  your  shadows  fall  at  the  proper  augle 


on  ^e  face,  be  decided,  pure,  transparent,  and  effective. 
The  lights  and  shadows  on  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the 
picture  must  be  managed  with  the  greatest  care,  in  order 
to  produce  rotuudity,  relief,  harmony,  and  life-like  effect. 
When  the  broad  or  short  side  of  the  f  ice  is  mostly  in 
shadow,  the  shaded  cheek  should,  if  possible,  be  tipped 
with  light,  to  give  it  a  pleasing  fulness  and  natural-seem- 
ing roundness.  The  model  (sitter)  should  be  so  placed 
under  the  light  in  the  studio  as  to  project  short  shadows, 
the  light  being  sufficiently  subdued  to  preserve  the  half- 
tints,  while  the  time  of  exposure  is  long  enough  simpW  to 
develop  or  secure  the  image  completely,  without  meanwhile 
*'  overdoing "  (t.  c,  solarizing)  or  flattening  the  pictorei. 
So,  too,  all  strong  cross  lights  and  reflections  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  special  pains  taken  to  impart  the 
utmost  rotundity,  boldness,  and  force,  to  all  portions  of 
the  figure.  As  a  faithful  likeness  is  the  chief  desideratum 
in  portraiture,  the  mere  head  and  bust  are  preferable  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  figure.  In  some  it  should,  if 
practicable,  when  more  than  the  head  is  taken,  indicate  the 
breadth  across  the  shoulders  with  the  relative  size  of  the 
body,  when  the  portrait  is  set  in  an  oval  frame  or  case. 
Artists  generally  prefer  painting  short  shadows  on  the 
narrow  side  of  the  face,  in  a  two  thirds  or  a  three-fourths 
view.  Occasionally  we  encounter  an  admirer  of  Uem- 
brandt's  or  Vandyke's  manner,  wherein  the  shadows  are  ao 
broad  and  strong  as  to  shade  deeply  nearly  half  the  face. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  photo-artist,  many,  if  not 
most,  of  his  patrons,  like  England's  *'  (jueen  Bess."  prefer 
*^  pictures  without  any  shadow  at  all  I  "  If  you  would  gire 
to  a  spare,  tbiu  face,  with  high  cheek-bones  and  deep 
wrinkles,  a  fuller,  younger,  and  more  attractive  appearance, 
you  must  reverse  the  general  rule.  Thus,  to  impart  to  the 
face  and  head  the  utmost  possible  boldness,  energy, 
rotundity,  &c.,  place  the  subject  ("sitter)  so  that  in  a  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  view  of  the  face  the  face  may,  from 
the  point  of  sight,  or  eye,  or  the  part  focusaed  upon,  be 
almost  totally  in  shadow  or  so  that  the  shadow  may  udl  from 
the  cheekbone  backwards  towards  the  ear.  By  this  means, 
with  a  clear,  distinct  shadow  on  the  side  of  the  nose  and 
face,  and  a  soft,  mellow  light  along  the  cheek,  a  picture  is 
obtained  upon  a  flat  surface  which,  wondrously  '*  relicYed  '* 
from  its  backgrounis,  exhibits  all  the  roundness  and 
solidity  of  nature.  The  artist  who  is  fully  alive  to  all  the 
requirements  of  his  profession  will  fiud  that  nearly  every 
successive  subject  needs  a  different  arrangement  of  light 
and  shadow,  with  a  different  location  in  the  studio  view  of 
the  face,  &c.  A  ccordingly,  his  genius  (for  nothiog  else 
can)  will  suggest  such  a  change  in  the  position  m  the 
camera,  in  the  position  of  the  background,  and  in  all  other 
conditions,  as  is  required  for  the  object  aimed  aL  Ani,  ias 
the  reputation  alike  of  himself  and  his  establishment  most 
rest  on  the  artistic  merits  of  his  produ  ctions^  so  every  suc- 
cessive picture  is  a  proof,  patent  to  all  capable  judges, 
either  for  or  against  his  pretension  to  the  title  of  artist.— 
St,  LoiUi  Practical  Ptioloyrapher, 


HOW  TO  CLEAN  DAGUERREOTYPES. 
[A  coaBisposDiax  of  the  iSt,  Louis  Practical  Pliotograpker 
sends  to  that  journal  a  thoroughly  practical  article  on 
cleaning  Dagueiroetypes,  a  process  but  little  understood  by 
modern  photographers.  We  can  endorse  the  instractions, 
having  many  times  proceeded  similarly  with  success.  We 
recommend  using  distilled  water  solnly. — Ed] 

To  clean  Daguerreotypes  perfectly ;  so  many  ways  hare 
been  published,  so  many  Daguerreotypes  have  been  spoiled 
beyond  redemption,  by  so  many  ways  being  tried,  by  so 
many  who  did  not  understand  cleaning  them.  If  the 
photographer,  or  even  the  old  Daguerreo typist,  follows  the 
following  instructions  closely  he  never  will  injure  one,  and 
clean  it  perfectly,  so  that  it  will  be  as  brilliant  as  the  day  it 
was  taken,  if  it  has  not  been  defaced  by  rubbing  the  surfsoe 
of  it.    Firsty  all  films,  spots,  and  chemical  action  can  be 
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removed  by  the  following  method,  anl  by  no  other  that  I 
have  seen  pabli^ihed  or  heard  o^.  No^r  bear  in  mind,  the 
secret  is  hot  water ;  where  it  should  be  ased  I  will  state. 
Second,  when  a  party  brings  a  Dagaerreotype  to  yoa  to 
copy,  or  restore,  a^  they  call  it,  if  there  are  no  defects  on  it, 
carefully  take  it  apart,  brush  the  surface  with  a  fine 
camelVhair  brush  crossways  the  position  of  the  picture, 
never  up  and  down  ;  then  copy  it.  Third,  if  there  is  a  film 
of  some  or  all  colours  of  the  rainbow,  spots  or  stains  on  it, 
have  ready  some  hot  water,  cyanide,  a  pair  of  pliers, 
spirit-lamp,  and  some  distilled  water.  Next,  proceed  as 
follows  :  First,  see  that  the  water  is  filtered  and  clean, 
cyanide  also ;  brash  as  directed  above ;  then  take  hold  of 
your  plate  with  the  pliers,  pour  on  the  hot  water  first, 
leaving  it  on  the  plate  for  about  a  minute,  more  or  less ;  that 
softens  the  film  of  imperfections  that  is  on  the  Daguerreo- 
type plate  or  picture.  The  hot  water  is  the  whole  secret  of 
cleaning,  witn  the  other  things  mentioned.  Gold  water 
may  do,  and  may  not,  as  I  have  often  found  out,  but  hot 
certainly  will.  Next,  pour  the  hot  water  off,  and  pour  oo 
the  cyanide  solution,  and  it  will  immediately  eat  off  all  im- 
perfections;  then  wash  the  picture,  and  it  will  become  as 
brilliant  as  when  it  was  first  taken.  As  soon  as  the  imper- 
fections disappear,  which  will  be  in  a  few  seconds,  pour  off 
the  cyanide  solution,  and  rinse  the  plate  well  with  distilled 
water ;  lime-water  would  spoil  the  picture,  rain  or  soft  water 
might  do;  then,  with  your  spirit-lamp  in  one  hand  and 
your  pliers  holding  the  plate  in  the  other  hand,  commence 
heating  the  plate  from  the  upper  corners,  and  blow  gently 
with  your  breath  on  the  plate  till  it  is  perfectly  dry  ;  do 
not  stop  blowing  till  it  is  so,  for  it  is  liable  to  leave  a  stain 
where  you  would  stop  off  blowing  and  commence  again. 
After  this,  seal  up  the  picture  well  with  sticking  paper, 
leaving  no  breaks  in  it  to  let  in  air  on  to  the  picture, 
for  that  is  what  causes  the  defects  on  the  plate,  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  gold  surface  that  is  over  every 
goo'l  Daguerreotype  picture.  Now,  you  will  have  as  peifect  a 
picture  as  the  day  it  was  taken.  For  such  jobs  we  get  from 
one  to  five  dollars,  according  to  the  condition  and  siseof  the 
picture.  I  was  ooce  offered  fifty  dollars  to  restore  a  fine 
and  valuable  Daugerrootype  that  seemed  as  if  it  was  entirely 
obliterated;  I  took  my  five  dollars,  and  was  satisfied. 
Although  we  have  published  how  to  clean  Daguerreotypes 
before,  letters  come  in  asking  us  to  give  them  our  process, 
if  it  is  not  secret. 


THE  FERROTYPE  * 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  multiplicity  of  names  the  positive 
picture  goes  by.  Some  will  call  into  your  gallery  and  call 
for  some  gems  ;  others  want  ferrotypes,  bon-tons  ;  another 
party  wants  an  brotypes  ;  but  the  majority  want  tintypes, 
and  open  wide  their  eyes  and  mouth  with  astonishment  when 
yon  tell  them  they  are  one  and  the  same  picture.  Gall  them 
by  what  name  you  may,  they  are  very  pretty  pictures  when 
well  taken,  especially  when  you  put  them  in  cases  and  seal 
them  up.  Photographers  who  do  not  take  plate  pictures, 
as  Wi.'  shall  call  them,  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
that  branch  of  the  business  is  carried,  espacially  in  the 
country.  We  have  no  doubt  but  what  there  are  two  artists 
in  this  line  of  the  business  to  one  in  photography.  As  a 
general  rule  they  are  cheap  pictures,  and  the  business  is 
easily  acquired,  which  no  doubt  is  the  cause  of  so  many 
practising  it.  Of  late  yeara  it  has  become  quite  fashion- 
able to  go  tenting  it  through  the  country.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  way  to  spend  the  summer,  and  there  are  not 
millions  in  it,  but  there  is  money  in  it  when  you  under- 
stand the  business  and  start  out  right. 

We  give  below  a  very  good  formula  for  plate  pictures, 
one  that  can  be  relied  upon,  all  other  things  being 
favourable;  but  the  great  trouble  in  uU  processes  and 
formulas  is  not  having  all  things  right— one  in  harmony 
and  keeping  with  the  other.      We  will    cite  one  instauee 
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here.  Tour  collodion  is  right;  your  bath  is  right;  yonr 
time  and  developer  are  right;  you  work  all  right  for  a 
few  days,  then  all  goes  wrong.  Your  opponent  do38  the 
same,  but  he  is  still  all  right.  You  wonder  what  is  the 
matter.  To  test  the  thing,  you  coat  your  plate,  and  dip 
it  in  his  bath,  you  using  all  your  own  chemicals  other- 
wise, and  it  comes  out  all  right.  You  wonder.  Your 
friend  tries  the  same  dodge  in  your  bath,  and  all  works 
wrong.  Now  the  cause  is,  you  have  a  bath  that  holds, 
we  will  say,  a  pint,  and  his  holds  a  quart.  Yours  gets 
out  of  order  first.  It  wants  more  solution — in  fact,  the 
bath  is  entirely  too  small  to  work  to  advantage.  No  gallery 
should  trust  to  one  bath.  Always  have  two  for  plate  pic- 
tures and  two  for  negatives,  and  half  of  your  troubles  will 
be  over.  A  bath  should  never  hold  le.s  than  a  ouart,  up  to 
two  gallons.  The  inventor  of  small  baths  should  be  voted 
a  nuisance,  who  is  dangerous  to  the  photographic  fraternity. 
In  preparing  your  bath  for  plate  pictures,  if  you  expect  to 
get  fine  effects  with  that  style  of  picture,  it  can  be  done  by 
being  particular  in  all  things,  especially  your  bath.  Take 
any  quantity  of  distilled  or  soft  water  and  dissolve  it  into 
thirty-five  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  if  you  are  care- 
lessor  too  lasy  to  make  some  iodide  of  silver  to  sensitize  it 
with,  why  coat  the  largest  plate  you  can  get  in  yonr  bath 
with  collodion,  and  dip  it  in  the  bath  and  let  it  remain  till 
morning  ;  then  take  it  out,  coat  a  plate,  and  you  will  find  it 
will  work  all  right ;  but  after  you  mix  your  silver  and  water, 
test  for  acid,  and  if  it  is  not  acid,  put  in  about  twenty 
drops  to  the  quart ;  test  with  litmus  paper,  and  if  it  is 
pretty  red  it  will  work  well.  It  should  be  much  more  acid 
than  the  negative  bath  to  make  brilliant  results.  If  you 
wish  to  make  your  own  collodion,  here  is  a  very  good  and 
reliable  formula. 

Collodion, 
Iodide  of  ammonium        ...         5    grains  to  the  ounce 
Bromide  of  potassium      ...        2^  grains  to  the  ounce 
Ether  and  alcohol  ...  equal  parts. 

Gotten        5    grains  to  the  ounce. 

Bath,  35  grains  strong  to  the  ounce. 

Developer, 

Water         16  ounces 

Proto-culphate  of  iron      ...         1     ounce 
Acetic  No.  8  ...         ...         1 

Alcohol      ..  1^ 

Fix  in  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  DOtassium.  la 
mixing  your  collodion,  dissolve  your  bromide  of  potassium 
in  water  enough  to  dissolve  it. 

Mix  yoar  collodion  in  the  following  order : — Alcohol  and 
cotton,  shake  well  up  ;  ether  next,  shake  till  dissolved ;  then 
your  iodide  ;  then  pour  off  a  couple  of  ounces  of  your  collo- 
dion on  to  your  bromide  solution,  and  it  will  take  it  up 
better ;  then  pour  it  back  into  the  balance  of  your  collodion  ; 
let  it  settle  after  well  shaking,  and  it  is  ready  for  use  tha 
next  day,  when  it  grows  better  and  better  the  longer  it  is 
made  ;  its  keeping  quality  for  about  three  months  is  first  rate, 
then  it  will  work  slower;  but  if  you  have  any  business  at 
all,  you  can  work  up  the  quantity  you  make  in  thattime. 
The  best  plan  is  to  make  up  small  quantities,  say  about 
sixteen  ounces  at  a  time. 


TUE  USE  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM.* 

Whbthbb  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  Greek  for  a  word  to 
to  be  used  in  a  business  like  ours,  which  does  not  require  a 
classical  education,  is  a  question  we  will  not  at  present  dis- 
cuss ;  suffice  it  to  say  the  word  diaphragm  is  from  the 
Greek,  and  means  a  partition  or  division.  In  photographic 
instruments  it  is  hardly  appropriate ;  to  be  literally  correct, 
it  should  have  been  **a  cutter  off,^'  **  a  hinderer,*'  for  which 
a  shorter  word  could  have  been  found  in  the  same  language.f 
Some  time  ago  an  old  photographer,  in  oar  heannff, 
boasted  that  he  could  put  a  patch  as  large  as  a  dime  right 

t  ICothin;  is  better  Uuui  tlie  oommon  term  *'  stop  "— £o.Pioto.  Nawf. 
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in  the  oentie  of  hii  leua,  and  make  a  good  oagatiye — bettar 
than  irithont  it — and  he  cUimed  Bomrthing  eitruirdiiiarr 
for  hU  lens  on  thia  account.  At  Brat  this  appMred  like 
idle  boiating,  bat  it  was  literallj  trae.  Wo  were  •□ 
pnEzled  that  oar  coming  grey  bain  got  to  rabbing  against 
each  other,  and,  bj-and-bja,  a  lolntion  o(  the  Droblam  waa 
groand  out.  For  the  benefit  of  onr  jonng  leadeni  we  give 
It  ai  brieS;  aa  poaaible. 

A  photographic  camera  tube  fat  portraitare  la  composed 
of  four  lenses,  monnted  in  pair* — a  pair  in  front  hermeticall; 
sealed  together,  and  a  pair  behind  titled  to  each  other,  bat 
tepaiated  b;  a  ring  differing  in  thicknasi  according  to  the 
■in  of  the  leoa  and  the  cntvatnie  adopted  by  the  maker. 
Between  these  pairt  of  lonaee  the  diaphragm  ia  placed. 

Few  photngraphera  aladj  the  philosopby  of  either  the 
prooeM  they  piaotiee  oc  the  instracaeDts  thej  ise.  Chro- 
matic aberration  and  tpheiical  aberration  are  terms  thej 
Lsre^vwa  in  the  hooka  and  journalg,  bat  bsjond  this  their 
knowledge  doea  not  extend  ;  and  if,  by  chance,  one  paated 
a  little  better  happens  to  mention  saoh  a  term,  he  is  at  ODoe 
set  down  as  "  hifalatin  "  and  anxious  to  ahow  oS  in  the 
style  of  the  coloured  miniooary  who  bat  yesterday  waa  a 
wood-aawyer. 

Now,  to  render  the  aabjacb  intelligible,  we  will  illaattate 


spherical  aberration  of  one  inch.  Now,  aa  the  aberration 
iaoreaaea  towarda  the  edge  of  tbe  lens,  it  ia  evident  that  if 
we  cat  half  an  inch  all  aioaad,  leaving  an  aperture  of  three 
inches,  we  have  got  rid  of  more  than  one-fonrth  of  the 
aberration  ;  bat  for  the  lake  of  aimplifyiag  we  will  suppose 
it  to  bo  one-fourtb,  and  divide  the  leoa  into  four  diviaiona, 
which  we  will  nnmber  1,  2,  3,  4.  Humbei  1  is  the  central 
inch,  a  circle  of  one  inch  in  diameter.  Number  2  is  a  ring 
half  an  ioch  wide  and  two  in  diameter.  Number  3  is  a  riag 
half  an  inch  wide  and  three  inohea  ia  diameter.  Number  I 
tbe  oater  half  inch  of  the  lena.  Tbe  aberration  we  will  alao 
divide  into  ionitbs,  and  number  1,  2.  3,  4.  Number  1  will 
tapreaent  that  portion  beloagiag  to  namber  1  dirisioQ  of 
the  lens,  and  sitaated  from  tea  and  a  quarter  to  ten  and  a 
batf  inches  from  the  lens.  Nnmber  2  will  be  immediately 
in  front  of  Number  1,  by  which  we  mean  nearer  the  lena, 
and  will  extend  front  ten  to  ten  and  a  quarter  inches. 
Namber  3,  following  Number  2,  will  occupy  from  nioa  and 
three-foarths  to  ten  inohva  ;  while  Nombei  4,  being  nearest 
the  leoi,  will  extend  from  nine  anda  half  to  nine  and  three- 
foartha.  The  open  lens  being  ten  inches  focus,  it  will  thns 
appear  that  the  longest  diviaion,  or  Number  1,  including 
only  the  central  rays  which  pass  nearly  straight  ihrougb, 
extends  half  an  inch  beyond  the  common  focus;  while 
Nnmhet  4,  which  includes  ouly  the  outer  rim  of  the  lens, 
falla  short  by  half  an  ioch,  as  before  slated.  This  ia  not 
absolutely  coirecr,  and  ia  used  merely  as  an  illnstralisn  to 
explain  what  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain  aoourately 
even  by  the  aid  of  diagram*,  and  ia  utterly  impossible  with- 
out them.  Of  courae,  every  photographer  knows  that  eaoh 
atom  of  surface  on  his  lena  transmit!  a  picture  of  whatever 
is  hefuie  it,  and  the  aggregation  of  these  atomio  pictures 
forms  thi;  picture  seen  on  tbe  focuasing  glass  of  faia  camera. 
Ho  also  knows  that  the  aberration  leferred  to,  and  wliich 
requires  the  diaphragm  to  cotiect  it,  ia  caused  by  tbe  ligbt 
raya  striking  the  curved  aarface  of  his  leua  at  different 
angles,  increaaiog  toward  the  edge,  and  that  the  greater  the 
angle  tbe  greater  the  refraction.  In  the  case  we  have 
•apposed,  for  illastration,  the  difference  is  set  down  at  one 
inch.  Now,  let  ua  auppcsa  onr  old  photo,  to  have  used 
the  foQt-iuch  Ions  we  are  ipeaking  of,  and  to  have  covered 
np  the  central  inch  ;  he  then  had  divisions  2,  3,  and  4,  with 
a  spherical  aberration  reduced  from  one  to  three-fouilfas  of 
BDincb.  The  Una  would  work  slower  bat  sharper,  and  he 
would  get  a  better  picture  than  withont  tbe  patch  ;  increase 
the  siio  to  two  incliea,  and  the  aberration,  being  radomd  to 
half  an  inch,  tbere  would  be  a  further  gain  io  aharpneas, 
bat  a  loM  of  light,  and,  ot  oootaa,  tb*  lena  would  work 


A  writer  in  the  Momies  touched  on  this  question,  aod 
asserted  that  a  diac  perforated  with  hotea  answered  almost  the 
sime  purpose  aa  a  diaphragm,  and  he  was  puzzled  thereby, 
and  well  bo  might  be  ;  a  diao.  perforated  aa  his  was,  would 
certainly  reduce  tbe  speed,  but  it  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  spherical  aberration,  inasmuch  as  tbe  centre  of  tbe 
lens  and  parts  of  the  onter  diviaion  being  eipoaed,  tbe 
aberration  would  be  the  same  ;  but,  as  parts  of  the  lens 
were  covered  up,  a  proportionate  loss  of  ligbt  and  spred 
would  be  tbe  reault,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
aberiatioo.  Now,  as  it  ia  to  get  rid  of  the  blurring  and 
lack  of  sharpness  that  tbe  open  lens  neccsiarily  gives  that 
a  diaphragm  is  used,  it  is  evident  that  by  reducing  the 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm  the  aberration  on  tbe  bssia  of 
oar  supposed  case  ia  proportionately  reduced  ;  but  in  actual 
practice  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  proportion  of  aberration 
cut  off  is  much  greater  at  tbe  edge  o'  tbe  lines  than  nearer 
the  centre:  consequently  a  diaphragm  covering  diviiiiouB 
4  and  t)  will  cut  oft  much  more  than  balf  the  spherical 
alwrratioD,  and,  as  the  use  of  very  small  diaphragms  in 
portraiture  is  attained  with  such  a  loss  of  light  as  to  tender 
them  inexpedient,  they  are  very  aeldom  uaed.  It  might  bo 
asked,  if  it  is  true  that  a  patch  in  the  centre  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  diaphragm,  why  not  use  it?  We  reply,  it  doea 
not  answer  tbe  same  purpoM,  as  tbe  aays  passing  tbroush 
tbe  centre  of  the  lens  are  leaa  refracted,  and  conaeqiienlly 
yield  a  better  picture ;  but  as  some  old  photos,  like 
oocaaioaally  to  puiale  their  vonnger  brothren,  we  have  tried 
to  show  why  a  patch  on  tbe  middle  of  the  lens  does  not 
prevent  its  making  a  picture,  as  soma  parties  think  ii  would. 
We  have  heard  a  person  assert  that  a  patch  on  the  centre  of 
the  lens  would  give  a  picture  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  argue  long  and  earneally  to  sustain  his  assertion. 

Tbe  position  of  the  diaphragm  is  also  a  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  the  front  lens  oatchej  rays  reSeoted  from  the  object, 
and  transmits  them  in  converging  linoa  to  tbe  resi  lens, 
which,  oatchiog  them  converging,  increases  tbe  convergence 
by  a  secoad  refraction)  ;  the  placing  of  thu  diaphragm 
between  the  front  and  rear  leases  of  thu  portrait  comhina- 
uation  cats  off  the  outer  rays  of  the  front  lens,  and  shuts  off 
the  outer  part  of  the  rear  lens.  A  disc  in  front  of  the  front 
lena  the  same  sise  as  the  diaphragm  placed  between  th« 
lenses  leducea  the  speed  of  the  instrument  much  more,  while 
tbe  diaphragm  between  gives  the  better  picture  ;  the  reason 
of  this  we  may  take  up  at  a  future  time— our  preaent  object 
ia  merely  to  show  why  a  diaphragm  ia  needed  ;  why  a  patch 
on  the  front  lens  does  not  prereot  it  making  a  picture  ;  and 
why  a  perforated  diMJ  does  not  either  prevent  the  letis  from 
making  a  picture,  nor  act  tbe  part  of  a  diaphragm. 


PORTABLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

BY  A.  TltOTTER.* 

Now  that  the  photographic  season  is  approaching,  I  think 
a  description  of  the  tent  1  took  to  SwitzerUud  with  me 
last  year  may  be  of  some  use  to  intending  photogmphers. 
I  decided  to  use  the  ordinary  wet  plate  process.  After 
inspecting  moat  of  the  tents  made  by  tbe  best  makers,  aa 
none  suited  me,  I  contrived  a,  combination  of  their  beat 
points.  I  hai  mado  a  box  coiisiating  of  two  tray^  hinged 
to  one  another  at  one  aide — it  measures  about  three-aDO-a- 
half  by  eighteen  by  thirteen  iacbes  when  closed,  1  have 
only  s  akelch  of  it  by  me,  and  have  calculated  it  from  it. 
I'his  sketch  almost  expliuna  itself  as  to  the  packing.  The 
dark  aide,  cyanide  bottle,  and  some  screws  for  fixing  the 
camera  and  teut  are  put  into  a  glass  disli,  which  was  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  concern.  This  ia  shaded  in  the  sketch, 
as  also  is  the  ebonite  bath.  This  latter  was  dropped  into 
a  hole  represented  by  tbe  dotted  lines  in  the  corner,  and 
hung  by  the  ledge  round  the  top.  This  bole  is  closed  by 
a  shutter  when  travelling.  The  other  dotted  lines  ahow 
the  position  of  a  window  of  yellow  glass  at  the  bottom  ol 
the  tent.  A  pocket  handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  paper  being 
pat  on  the  ground  below  tbe  negative  may  be  wtttohed 
•  Xnflitk  Utctiani,. 
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during  development  while  in  a  horliontal  poiitioD.  The 
glMawindowcBn  ho  lifted  up  when  the  plate  ubeingwuhed. 
Thu  also  ia  projected  hj  a  shutter  when  trarelliug. 


1  the  akelcb  are  three  brasi 
"      "       '  Wbe 


fitted  together  thef  form  three  aidcB  of  au  obloag,  oearlj 
the  aame  Biie  as  the  box.  The  two  free  euda  are  placed  io 
sockets  at  the  cornera,  A  and  B.  The  bos  is  hinged  on 
the  side  to  which  the  leather  handle  is  fixed,  and  when  in 
use  aa  a  tent  the  two  traya  ol  which  it  is  composed  are 
fixed  open  at  right  angles,  a  cover  of  black  and  yellow 
cotton  is  thrown  over  the  rods  and  all,  and  secured  round 
ledges  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  tray  by  an  elastic  band. 
TbU  is  not  a  T«r  safe  method,  but  I  oercc  had  an  accident 
from  it!  becoming  aofaatened. 


The'  tent  was^ce^'upon  a'  folding  tripod,  something 
like  a  large  campstool,  while  the  camera  stjood  on  the 
Btand  supplied  with  it,  the  legs  of  which  had  been  divided 
half  waj  down,  and  fitted  with  ferrules.  These  legs  were 
strapped  on  to  the  box  outoide  when  travelting-  The  teot 
stand  is  supposed  to  be  used  aa  an  alpenstot^,  but  is  not 
strong  enough.  A  better  one  might  be  contrived.  The 
tent  stands  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

'llie  water-tank  is  fastened  to  the  upper  tray,  and  when 
._  use  is  in  the  upper  right-hand  far  corner  of  the  tent. 
In  packing  up,  the  lower  tra;  is  arranged  as  in  the  sketch, 
and  the  cover  is  wrapped  np  and  laid  over  all.  I  found  it 
difficult  to  carry  water  in  the  tank,  and  it  only  holds 
enough  for  tvi>  plates,  so  i  had  to  refill  it  OTsry  time, 
-hich  was  inconvenient,  especially  at  the  top  of  a  glacier. 

The  developer  [ammonio-anlphate)  was  not  injured  by 
the  gutta-percha  bottle.  I  emptied  what  remained  each 
day  into  A  stock  bottle,  and  refilled  it  just  before  starting. 
I  did  the  same  to  the  bath  in  which  the  dipper  is  always 
kept  The  whole  affair  weighed  aboat  eleven  pounds,  not 
including  the  glass  dish.  This  was  used  for  washing  into 
and  developing  over,  hut  the  window  could  have  ledges 
fastened  to  it  to  serve  as  a  dish.  I  bad  thought  of  this 
when  the  tent  was  being  made,  but  did  not  know  the  dish 
would  be  so  heavy,  or  I  should  have  had  it  made  so. 

The  other  sketches  represent  a  side  view  of  the  teot 
when  closed,  showing  the  shoulder-straps  for  carrying  on 
the  back,  and  the  tent  open  for  use— A  being  the  handle, 
U  the  bath,  C  the  loose  hood  going  over  the  operator's 
head  and  arms,  and  coming  down  tA  his  waist,  i  shall  be 
glad  to  make  anything  clearer,  and  shall  value  saggestions, 
especially  from  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  made  the  tent,  and 
knows  more  about  the  model  pocket  camera  than  most 
people. 

COLLODIO-CHLOEIDE. 

BY  HEBCER. 

PnEPAns  two  collodions  as  follows : — 
CoUodion  No.  1. 

Alcohol 2  ounces 

Ether       3      ,. 

Negative  ^un-cotton  (Anthony's)  00  grains. 
Pat  the  cotton  m  a  bottle,  add  the  alcohol,  allow  it  to 
soak  a  few  miuntei,  then  add  the  ether,  and  shake  till  the 
cotton  has  nil  dissolved.  Take  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  powder  it  very  finely  ;  pnt  this 
in  a  small  bottle  with  three  ounces  of  alcohol ;  set  thii 
bottle  in  a  dish  of  cold  water,  and  heat  up  until  the  alcohol 
boils,  and  the  silver  is  all  dissolved.  As  soon  as  this  is 
effected,  pour  the  silver  soluUon,  while  still  hot,  in  the 
sollodion  given  above,  stirring  all  the  time  to  secare  a 
perfect  solution. 

CoUodiaa  No.  2, 

Alcohol 4  ounces 

Ether       A     „ 

Chloride  of  strontium 32  grains 

Citric  acid  24      „ 

Kegative  gun-cotton     OO      „ 

Reduce  the  strontium  and  citric  scid  to  a  fine  powder 
[together),  and  dissolve  in  the  alcohol;  add  the  ether  and 
the  gun-cotton  afterward.  If  adding  the  ether  produces  a 
precipitate,  filter  it  out  (through  paper)  before  adding  the 
cotton. 

These  two  collodions  are  to  be  kept  separate  until  wanted 
for  use :  then  mix  io  equal  part*,  adding  No.  2  to  No.  1. 
Whiit  rarnuA. 

Uum  sandarac  [picked) 1  ounce 

Alcoliol      4  ounces 

Chloroform  1  ounce 

lialsom  fir 1  teaspoonful. 

Mix,  dissolve,  and  filter. 
Use,  slightly  warming  the  plate  ;  keep  tightly  corked  when 
not  in  DM  I  add,  ocoaiionally,  chloroform,  to  make  up  for 
eri^nttioD.— /Voctical  PItotojrafiW. 
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CLOUDS  IN  LANDSCAPES 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  pleasing  reyolutioos  which 
have  characterized  landscape  photography  of  late  years  is 
the  general  introduction  of  clouds  into  the  prints.  The 
most  perfect  photographic  landscape  with  a  staring^  hard, 
blank  mass  of  white  for  the  sky,  killiog  all  tne  lights  in 
the  foreground,  and  utterly  destroying  atmospheric  effect, 
was  an  unsatisfactory  affair.  It  was  as  untrue  to  nature  as 
it  is  offensive  in  art.  It  is  in  the  sky,  as  Ruskin  observes, 
that  nature  has  done  more  for  pleasing  man  with  beauty 
than  in  any  other  of  her  works.  **  There  is  not  a  moment 
of  any  day  of  our  lives,"  he  adds,  '*  when  nature  is  not  pro- 
ducing in  the  sky  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture, 
clory  after  glory."  Surely,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  photography ~ the  art  of  truth,  and  which 
boasts  itself  in  rendering  recondite  truths  scarcely  visible 
to  the  eye — to  attempt  to  catch  these  fleeting  beauties  of 
nature,  and  give  the  crowning  beauty  to  scenes  from 
nature,  by  adding  clouds  to  every  presentment  of  a  land- 
Bcape^  Happily,  the  importance  ox  this  kind  of  work  has 
been  recognized  of  late  years,  and  a  landscape  with  a  blank 
white  sky  is  now  as  rare  as  one  with  natural  clouds  was  a 
dozen  years  ago^ 

We  have  recently  received  from  Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith,  of 
Llandudno,  some  charming  illustrations  of  the  value  of 
clouds  in  giving  pictorial  value  to  landscapes,  lliey  are 
all  fine,  but  some,  in  which  ranges  of  mountain  form  the 
extreme  distance,  are  especially  charming ;  the  delicate 
floating  clouds  seem  to  take  up  the  suggestion  of  space 
and  distance  indicated  by  the  faint  tender  outlines  of  the 
hills,  and  carry  the  eye  away  into  infinite  space.  This 
fitting  selection  of  a  sky,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  which 
shall  harmonize  with  the  lights  and  shadows  in  the  land- 
scape, and  of  a  character  whioh  shall  give  value  to  its 
salient  features,  is  true  art.  We  have  also  received  from 
Mr.  Smith  seme  examples  of  the  cloud  negatives  he  pub- 
lishes for  the  use  of  the  profession.  These  are  on  paper  made 
transparent  by  waxing,  and  possess  many  advantages  over 
glass  negatives  for  this  purpose.  They  may,  for  instance, 
be  used  on  either  side,  a  convenience  in  suiting  the  form 
of  the  clouds  to  the  composition  of  the  landscape  which 
only  those  who  have  worked  in  this  direction  can  fully 
appreciate.  The  slight  trace  of  texture  in  paper  is  a  positive 
advantage  in  securing  an  effect  of  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Smith's  residence  on  a  seacoast  on  the  west  gives  him 
unusual  facilities  for  obtaining  grand  skies  and  effective 
clouds,  as  the  examples  we  have  received  furnish  evidence. 
The  variety  of  effect  in  each  negative  gives  them  especial 
value,  as  by  moving  the  negative  a  little  up  or  down,  or 


laterally,  a  totally  different  sky  may  be  given  to  different 
landscapes,  frotn'the  same  negative.  Paper  aUo  possesses 
advantages  in  being  easy  to  handle,  or  to  cut,  and  pre- 
senting no  risk  of  breakages. 

As  these  negatives  are  issued  at  moderate  prices,  aa 
may  be  seen  in  the  announcement  of  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Marion,  on  another  page,  they  come  readily 
within  the  reach  of  everybody,  and  they  will,  we  doubt 
not,  materially  contribute  to  improve  and  elevate  the 
character  of  many  landscape  photographs. 


A  TOUR  THROUGH  BRAZIL. 

Hehr  Heiler,  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Photography,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  tour  in  Brazil,  gave  an  mteresting  account  of  his  work 
and  adventures  at  a  recent  meeting  of  his  brethren  in  the 
Prussian  capital.  A  large  collection  of  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures  which  he  had  taken  excited  considerable  interest 
from  the  curcumstance  that  they  represented  for  the  most 
part  the  primeval  forests  of  Parana,  and  included  much 
wild  and  impressive  scenery.  Some  wonderful  formations 
of  rock  to  be  met  with  in  that  part  of  the  world  were 
depicted,  as  also  many  groups  of  local  Indian  tribes, 
whose  portraits  proved  of  particular  interest,  although  the 
lady  members  of  the  races  appear  to  have  no  claim  to  be 
considered  beautiful. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  which  Herr  Heiler 
experienced  in  his  travels,  tne  pictures  he  brings  home  are 
very  clear  and  clean,  and  despite  climatic  vagaries  are 
possessed  of  excellent  detail  and  delicacy.  Accompanying 
the  photographer  on  his  cross  journey  through  the  country 
were  two  friends,  an  architect  and  an  engineer.  Eleven 
mules  served  for  the  transport  of  the  luggage,  and  two 
blacks  acted  as  attendants.  The  apparatus  had  need  to 
be  very  solid  and  well  packed,  for  not  only  were  the 
attendants  exceedingly  careless,  but  the  path  through 
forest  and  jungle,  which  had  frequently  to  be  cut  with  the 
axe,  necessarily  presented  repeated  difficulties,  and  many 
and  hard  were  the  knocks  to  which  the  packages  were  sub- 
jected. Moreover,  mules 'have  the  disagreeable  quality  of 
throwing  off  their  load  whenever  they  can,  and  unfortu- 
nately there  is  little  opportunity  ou  the  way  to  repair 
damages. 

The  subject  of  provisions  also  caused  the  party  some 
anxiety,  and  everything  pretty  well  had  to  be  taken  along 
with  them,  since  supplies  were  rarely  to  be  obtained  on 
the  road.  The  best  food  to  transport  was  dried  meat  (since 
it  was  portable  and  light,  and  could  be  preserved  good  for 
a  long  time),  and  a  snutll  kind  of  black  bean,  together  with 
coffee  and  flour.  Water  seldom  failed,  but  it  was  little 
good  calculating  upon  game  ;  there  is  plenty  in  the  dense 
woods  and  thickets,  but  it  was  not  easily  come-at-able. 

The  luggage  of  the  party  was  packed  in  good  stout 
boxes,  not  too  large,  of  which  each  mule  carried  two,  one 
on  each  side.  The  harnessing  and  packing  require,  how- 
ever, particular  care,  for  the  animals  are  easily  wounded 
or  injured,  and  are  thereby  incapacitated  from  acting  as 

5ack  animals.  Hamlets  or  plantations  are  rarely  met  with, 
'he  traveller  is  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants,  but 
must  pay  dearly  for  all  necessaries.  Coffee,  for  instance, 
cost  in  Brazil,  where  coffee  is  grown,  three  times  as  much 
as  in  Europe.  In  regard  to  the  Inoians,  they  are  a  little 
difficult  to  deal  with,  since  the  traveller  is  unacquainted 
with  their  language,  customs,  and  habits.  Above  every- 
thing it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficiency  of 
presents  for  them,  in  the  shape  of  glass  beads,  coloured 
cloths,  and,  indeed,  any  glittering  or  coloured  articles, 
which  need  not  be  useful  so  long  as  they  are  pretty  to 
look  at.  At  the  same  time  showy  articles  should  be 
avoided  in  one*s  attire,  such  as  shining  buttons  and  buckles, 
as  these  provoke  the  envy  of  the  Indians.  With  the  aid 
of  such  things  to  barter  and  exchange,  one  can  get  on  very 
well  with  the  Aborigines. 
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Tbu  fesr  of  ibe  mnleR  and  ildga  far  wiiU  nDliiiikiR  is  very 
remsrkabli);  tliey  ensily  dt-tect  mi  olil  rest JDg- place,  even 
if  it  is  fifly  paces  distant.  Of  poisonoiu  analcea  Ilerr 
IJeiler  found  no  lack,  but  the  bite  of  these  reptiles  may,  it 
seetDS,  bo  eaiil;  cured  by  dropping  a^j.monin  into  iho 
iTOund,  and  diioking  aome  of  the  siuie  in  a  dilute  form. 

The  improvisiug  of  a  reatiog  place  for  the  night,  and 
the  prepnration  of  tlic  evening  meni,  wore  the  moit  tire- 
some talks,  bccaase  they  often  came  at  the  cud  of  a 
fatiguing  day.  The  Iftbour  of  journeying  was  Tcry  great, 
sod  as  there  is  an  abnenco  of  bridges,  where  unford&ble 
riven  were  met  with  a.  raft  h^  to  be  ojnstruoted.  The 
mules  were  uuloadcd,  the  goo<ls  and  ptrananrl  placed  upon 
the  self-coiiatruoleJ  flo^it,  and  in  this  Mf«y  the  psrty  w^a 
ferried  across,  the  animals  being  left  to  follow  by  swim 

The  cost  of  the  expedition,  which  lasted  from  the  ITih 
May  to  yth  December,  is  calculated  by  llerr  Heiler  at 
2,000  thalers  (£:!00),  n  high  price,  but  accounted  for  by 
the  costly  character  of  provisiona  hnd  necessaries.  The 
result  ia  a  series  of  three  hundred  negatives  of  sieruoscopic 
chametar,  taken  on  nine  by  eleven-inch  plates.  The  collo- 
dion  Herr  Uutier  took  with  him  from  Uermany  was  fuuud 
to  ba  unserviceable  on  bis  arrival  at  Brazil,  having  been 
deatroved  by  the  heat,  and  he  was  compelled  to  act  lo  work 
and  make  some  fresh  material  for  himself.  Tn  fact,  all 
Herr  Ileilcr's  worK  was  done  with  freshly  prepared  collo- 
dion, made  just  before  use. 


I'KiMEST  PRINTIXG  IN  SUMMER. 

Dr.  Voof.l,  who  has  now  for  some  time  past  occupied  hiia- 
■elf  nob  only  with  the  theory  but  the  practice  of  carbon 

firinting,  pnblishesafew  noteaintbe  Phiitogmphi'du  Mitthri- 
iai^aanentpigment  printing  in  hot  weather.  Aseverybody 
knows,  who  una  had  the  least  experience  in  working  with 
bichrotnatn  gelatine,  it  ia  in  aummer  especially  that  dtfti- 
culties  arise  iu  its  manipulation,  and  Ur.  Vogel  avers  that 
by  followiug  thu  advice  he  gives  the  operator  may  fear- 
lessly work  the  pcrmaoent  printing  process  in  hot  June 
weather  when  the  thermometer  marks  20''  Ituaumur  in  thu 
work-rooms.  Dr.  Vogel's  notes  are  as  follows:  — 
1.  The  bath  for  seualtixing  ia  made  up  of: 

4  parts 


liichromatc  of  potnsh 
Water  

Alcohol  at  HT" 


The  solution  is  kept  cool,  not  by  means  of  ice,  but  with 
cold  water. 

2.  The  pigmented  tissue  is  dipped  in,  back  uppcimost, 
turned  quickly,  and  the  fluid  shaken,  so  that  every  part  of 
the  tissue  ia  thoroughly  moistened;  it  ia  then  taken  out. 
The  tissue  loses  a  Utile  of  its  colour  by  this  mode  of  ope- 
rating, but  dues  not  run  in  drying,  notwrlhsUudiag  the 
heat  After  Iho  or  three  hours  the  tissue  i*  dry.  The 
alcoholic  bichromate  bath  is  only  used  once. 

;l.  The  printed  tissue  is  coveted  with  a  one  per  cent. 
collodion,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  dark  ;  it  is  then 
wetted  and  squeegeed  sa  usual,  either  upon  glass  or  trans- 
fer paper.  Undertaken  iu  this  way  piument  printing  ia 
almost  as  certain  in  summer  as  in  winter.  A  grain-like 
Structure  is  seldom  met  with  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  un- 
collodionized  tissue  a  grain  is  nearly  always  to  be  remarked 
in  hot  weather. 

[The  coating  of  the  printed  carbon  tissue  with  collo- 
dion prior  to  development  was  proposed  in  these  columns 
by  Mr,  Baden  Prilchard  on  the  27th  April,  and  ho  cin- 
plnys  the  plan  at  Woolwich.  Not  only  baa  it  a  tendency 
to  check  reticulation,  but,  according  to  Sir.  Pritohard, 
simpliQea  the  printing  process,  the  washing  of  the  collo- 
dion film  and  soaking  of  tho  tissue  proceeding  aimnl- 
tnneously.  Tho  plates  are  simply  waxed,  and  not  collo- 
dionized,  in  this  case.— £d.  P.N.J 


SECUniNG  VISIBLE  PICTURES  IN  THE 
CAMERA. 
Ma.  LlKSEO.VSO  writes  in  the  M'nulcar  ilt  h  PIMn/jrapiie 
atient  this  subject,  A  statement  having  appeared  that  M. 
Willeme  has  succeeded  in  securing  visiblu  ima^  in  tb« 
camera  witliout  development,  Dr.  Liesegang  reminds  pho* 
tographers  that  he  publish^  a  method  of  doing  so  u 
far  bibck  as  1^0-1.  in  the  I'huUigraphiachra  Arckii',  and  in  the 
PiiOTOoHAPUtc  News  of  September  2Jrd  of  tliai  year. 

To  accomplish  tlie  result  it  is  necessary  to  have  i  good 
collodion,  a  silver  bath,  and  a  solution  of  jiyrogallio  acid 
(one  gramme  of  acid  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  grammei  of 
water)  to  which  have  been  added  ten  grammes  of  acetic 
acid.  Tho  collodion  should  have  such  a  consistence  and 
composition  as  to  yield  a  tine  milky  film  in  the  ailver 
bath. 

Tho  operation  is  simply  as  fotlowit.  A  glass  pUte  is 
eorerod  with  collodion,  and  plunged  into  the  silver  bath  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Tho  film  ia  taken  out  aa  mod  •■ 
sensitized,  and  allowed  to  drain.  Then  a  little  of  tha 
pyroKsUic  acid  soliitioti  is  poured  into  a  small  vessel,  and 
the  film  covered  with  it  three  or  four  times.  The  plate  U 
then  put  into  a  dark  slide  and  exposed  as  usual  in  tho 
camera;  on  withdrawal,  it  will  be  found  that  an  imaM 
re.idy  developed  stands  revealed  upon  the  film.  If  a  littlo 
more  vigour  la  d«sired,  this  may  bo  brought  about  by 
treating  the  plate  with  a  further  quantity  of  pyrojpillie 
acid  solution,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  have  been  added. 

Similar  results  may  be  secured  with  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  in  acetic  acid,  and  with  a  solution  of  tannin. 

In  the  same  article  Ur.  Liesegsng  informs  his  readera 
that  ho  describes  a  method  of  obaervlng  in  the  camera  the 
actual  coming  af  the  imago. 

LIUIIT  THROUGH  BLUE  GLASS. 
TitE  chemical  action  of  light  iu  photographic  operatloiu, 
and  in  promoting  vegetation  and  activity  of  plant  life,  il 
supposed  to  be  very  similar,  if  not  identic.il.  The  foUoir- 
ing  precise  stnt^inent  of  the  effect  of  blue  ylusaonlba 
germination  of  seedi.  given  with  great  precision  by  « 
correspondent  of  tha  Scienli/ie  American,  will  therefore  ba 
interesting  to  photographers. 

"  Having  procured  two  small  tin  boxes,  and  filled  then 
with  g^irden  soil,  I  put  into  each  box  six  peas  (each  pea 
weighing  exactly  six  grains),  and  six  kernels  of  popcorn, 
each  kernel  weighing  exactly  three  grains.  Uiie  box  I 
covered  with  strips  of  blue  and  common  window  glaas, 
the  proportion  of  blue  to  common  glass  being  about  four 
to  one.  The  other  box  1  covered  with  comnioii  glass.  I 
watered  the  contents  of  the  two  boxes  once  a  d^y  with  the 
same  amount  of  w.tter,  nt  the  same  temperature.  Atthe 
enil  of  two  weeka  1  removed  the  earth  from  the  young 
pUnts  by  gentle  agitation  in  water,  carefully  dried  them 
between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  weighed  them,  with 
the  following  results; 


Total      8V0      U2-5  Total      liCd      la.VB 

Average  170        28-.'i  Average   210        81-87 

lacrcaie  I4'0        T!-:i  locreMe    IBO        2-)'3T 

"It  will  be  seen  that,  after  deducting  the  origiiutl 
weiglit  of  each,  the  average  increase  of  the  corn  under  Ihe 
blue  glass  was  fourteen  grains,  while  the  increase  of  that 
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glut  waa  eighteen  gruoi,  or  four  grain*  in 
fsTouT  of  comrnon  glass.  Tha  average  increase  in  tbe 
peaa  uoder  blue  ginsi  is  33  5  grains,  vhile  under  the 
oommoQ  glasa  it  ifl  2j  ;)7  grains,  or  2  H7  graiua  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  There  waa  bnt  little  diffcrenoein  the  time  of 
germiuatioQ.  The  ooru  under  the  blue  gkas  was  strealted 
lengthwiBe  of  the  leaf  or  blade  with  deeper  and  ti|;bter 
veins  of  green." 

OS  THE  DEPTH  OF  PRIN-K  AND  INTENSITY 
OF  NEGiTlVES. 

BY  CAITAIN  .VDNEV,  ii.E.,  F.n.S. 
At  intervals  during  the  last  three  jears  or  more  I  bare 
been  eairparing  the  truth  of  photographj  m  regards  depth 
of  shade  irith  the  shades  to  be  found  absolutelj  in  nature, 
and  have  arrived  at  result!  which  are  worth  reaording,  as 
they  applj  to  the  reproduction  of  negatives.    As  regarda 
OTigioal  negatives,  the  research  does  not  applf,  as  the 
effect  of  the  translation  of  colour  into  shades  of  black  and 
white  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  investigation  with 
'ihe.inowlslg*>  which  we  hare  at  present    The  time  may 
come,  and  probably  wtii,  winB  aiich  will  be  feasible  ;  and 
though  ibe  inclination  may  be  to  siiy,  "  What's  tha  use 
it?"  still,  liice  other  subjects  which,  apparenilj.  have 
practical  bearing,  in  tlie  end  it  is  probable  that  such 
investigation  may  be  a  paving  stone  in  the  path  which 
tend*  to  the  attainnient  of  some  knowledge  of  still  real 
utility.     The  subject  on  which  1  am  at  present  writing, 
however,  is,  I  hope,  of  immediate  value  both  in  regard  to 
the  object  with  which  i  have  began  the  present  article,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  increasing  oar  knowledge  of  the  mei~ 
of  measuring  the  effects  of  different  intensities  of  light. 

In  a  communication  made  to  the  I'hotographio  H«eiety 
in  May  of  1876  1  showed  an  instrument  L  haa  devised  for 
registering  the  actinism  of  daylight,  and  in  deacrlbing  a 
method  of  integrating  it.  1  gave  a  description  of  a  re- 
volving drum  by  which  the  reading  would  be  effected. 
That  same  revolving  drum  it  is  now  □'•cesssry  to  describe 
somewhat  more  fully,  ss  part  of  the  results  obtained 
depend  on  a  right  knowledge  of  its  use  (6g.  1). 
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In  the  figure,  which  is  the  same  as  that  which  aooum- 
psnied  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  flEWS,  some  slight 
additions  have  been  made.  On  to  the  revolving  cylinder 
are  placed  sectors  of  dead  black  paper  placed  on  pure  white 

Kper.  Each  sector  is  accuratel;^  cut  to  ersctly  the  sime 
igth,  the  breadth  of  each  buing  invariable.  Such  a 
disposition  of  these  alternating  black  and  white  sectors 
is  shown  in  the  figure.  Let  B  be  caused  to  rotat*.' 
lapidly  by  means  of  A ;  at  a  point  halt  way  on  the 
length  of  vhe  cylinder  luaniteslly  we  shall  have  hsif 
blaok  combined  with  halt  white  ;  if  a  quarter  of  the  way 
from  the  bases  of  the  black  sectors,  there  will  he  three  parts 
black  to  one  white,  and  so  on.  By  placing  a  scale  (C)  divided 
into  twentieths  of  inches  on  the  tap  of  a  riUer  in  which  a 
slit  has  been  cut  (m  order  that  only  a  smiU  portion  of  the 
Gviinder  miy  be  viewed  at  once),  it  is  evident  that  any 
shade  of  grey  may  be  compared  with  the  shaded  groy  tint 
o!  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  the  ratio  of  black  to  white 
in  the    observed  grej  determined.     When  cliloride  of 


ailver  paper  is  exposed  to  li.'^ht  the  tint  it 
tanttely  possesses  a  decidudly  bluish  tint,  and  a  com- 
parison ot  such  paper  darkened  by  light  with  the  shiided 
grey  of  the  cylinder  becomes  impracticable,  unless  au 
artifice  be  resorted  to.  The  ariiRce  consists  in  employiug 
light  of  some  monochromatic  colour.  If  the  blackened 
p»per,  for  instance,  be  eiamiued  in  the  light  of  a  sodium 
Qamo,  the  blue  colour  is  entirely  eliminated,  and  we  have 
ily  the  yellow  component  of  the  white  left  in  the  chloride 
of  silver  paper,  mingled  with  a  certain  proportion  of  black ; 
similarly  the  rotating  eylinder,  when  viewed  in  the  same 
light,  would  have  its  gradation  formed  in  "yellow  greys," 
if  the  eipresaion  may  be  allowed.  Now  the  bluu  of  the 
darkened  silver  paper  mu^t  ot  ncce^ity  be  mixed  with  a 
proportionate  quantity  ot  black,  however  deep  the  tint 
maybe;  hence  to  measure  the  darkening  of  the  paper,  it  is 
quite  legitimitj  to  compare  its  yellow  grey  with  thoaa  of 
the  cylinder.  This  might  not  be  the  c^ise  h.id  it  not  been 
proved  experimentally  that  the  same  values  were  obtained 
for  any  number  of  differently  darkened  papers  when 
viewed  by  various  monochromatic  colours,  sud  a  larj^e 
part  of  the  experiments  were  undertateu  in  order  to  clear 
up  every  doubt  on  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

I  may  here  parenthetically  remark  that  the  place  on  the 
cylinder  where  equal  proportions  of  black  and  white  are 
mixed  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  tpat  that  would 
be  selected  by  any  unbiassed  person  who  was  asked 
to  select  a  shade  which  would  be  a  grey  intermediate  be- 
tween black  and  white ;  the  point  he  would  select  would 
be  nearly  a  quarter  way  from  the  bases  of  the  black  sectors. 
The  intermediate  greys  are  at  correspondingly  proportional 
distances.  As  this  part  of  the  subject  does  not  legiti- 
mately belong  to  photography,  1  merely  mention  it  as 
carious.  An  investigation  into  the  subject  has  been 
carried  out,  and  will  be  abortly  published. 

This  rotating  cylinder,  then,  I  have  employed  as  my 
standard  of  grey,  referring  all  measurement  eventually  to 
it.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  compare  the  whiteness 
and  the  blackness  of  the  papers,  and  this  has  been  by 
meaoB  of  una,  oxide,  and  deposited  lampblack.  All  read- 
ings have  been  reduced  to  these  standards.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  objected  that  black  reBects  a  certain  amount  of 
white  light,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  ;  but  this  difh- 
oulty  is  reduced  to  a  minimnm  where  the  light  falling  on  the 
cylinder  is  so  arranged  that  the  reBeetion  there  may  be 
passed  away  from  the  eye.  I  have  compared  the  blackness 
thus  obtained  with  that  due  to  absence  ot  light  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  tube,  and  have  found  that  any  error  that 
may  exist  ;is  so  smsll  as  to  be  incapable  of  alfecting  the 
aocompanyiog  results,  being  less  than  the  error  that  is 
likely  to  occur  through  defective  eyesight 

The  first  experiments  that  weie  undertaken  were 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  different  degrees  of  blacken- 
ing due  to  different  quantities  of  exposures  and  differ- 
intensities  of  light  For  the  tirSt,  eipojuro  was 
given  to  uniformly  sensitive  paper  beneath  a  rotatory 
wheel,  in  which  the  exposure  increased  iu  arithmetical 
progression.  It  is  hardly  ueccssary  to  describe  this  piece 
of  apparatus,  as  it  has  already  been  described  in  the  I'hih- 
io/ihiail  Mut/tniiie  ard  in  the  columns  of  the  News.  Mani- 
festly, by  this  means,  however  vari,tble  the  light  might  be, 
the  resulting  blackening  would  be  due  to  the  I'-em  inten- 
dity  ot  light  acting  during  the  varying  times.  The  accom- 
panying diagram  shows  the  reading  of  strips  of  sensitive 
paper  so  exposed  when  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  white 
ta  bUck  (fig.  2). 

The  ordinates  or  vertical  lines  drawn  to  meet  the  curve 
from  the  horizontal  line  measure  the  amount  of  white  iu 
ihe  darkened  paper  at  each  point  of  its  L  ngth,  unity 
luiaus  the  number  representing  while,  being  the  amount 
jf  btick  mixed  with  the  white,  the  length  of  the  tint  being 
represented  by  the  length  of  the  scale.  Thus  at  1'  a  point 
Ai  of  the  total  length  of  the  strip,  and  consequently 
meMuriog  Zi  of  the  total  exposure,  the  amount  ol  bladi 
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iD  the  tint  is  About  52  of  total  bUcknen  miied  with  -48 
of  white  curres.  P,  Q,  E,  and  S  are  carvea  repreaentiDB 
the  grcya  of  different  strips  which  hare  beea  esamiaed. 
P  was  exposed  for  such  a  time  that  the  moat  ci[>o«ed 

Eoint  w.<8  on  the  verge  of  broDziog,  from  which  it  will 
e  seen  that  li^ht  caooot  tint  the  paper  to  scr[uire  a 
depth  equal  to  total  black.    Tbo  other  corTes,  <1,  R,  and  3 


i. 


were  exposed  for  shorter  tiaas  Iq  the  order  girea,  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  the  curves  varied  in  curvature.  A 
refereuoe  to  the  fijfure  will  show  that  withia  the  limits 
of  error  of  observation  and  uniformity  of  paper  the 
corves  agree  well.  For  instance,  draw  horizontal  lines 
from  '-1,  7  anil  -35,  cutting  the  curvei  as  fiir  as  possible. 
Now,  if  the  curves  are  comparable,  tlia  abacis^n  where 
the  curves  are  cut  ahoulil  be  proportional.  Comparing 
Q  and  a.  the  absciBEie  of  thu  former  at  ordinate  '85  ig  nearlj 
■30,  and  at  -7  ii  ■•10  ;  of  the  latter  -CI  and  -78.  The  two 
sets  of  readings  are  nsart;  proportional  to  one  another. 
Taking  one  more  comparison  between  the  curves  P  and  Q, 
we  have  for  f,  when  cut  at  the  heiehls  42  and  7, 38  and  21 
respectively,  and  for  Q  72  and  41,  which  are  nearly  propor- 
tionals. This  shows,  then,  that  the  nurves  given  by  expo 
sures  increasing  in  arithmetical  progression  are  uniform 
and  of  delinite  curvature.  A  study  of  these  curves  show* 
that  the  blackening  by  no  means  increases  according  to 
the  length  of  exposure  :  that  where  the  exposure  t«  either 
short  or  prolonged,  the  curve  ts  not  steep  enoagh ;  and 
that  for  the  mean  exposure  the  rate  of  blaokening  increases 
too  rapidly. 

The  application  of  this  will  be  seen  in  another  portion 
of  the  subject. 


TilE  ACTION  OF  PIGMENTS  AND  GLASS 
COLOURS  UrON  TIMTBD  IJROMIUE  OF  SILVER. 

1)V  PliOfESSOR   H.    VOOEL.* 

The  observation  made  by  me  that  certain  substances,  like 
aniline  colours,  when  added  to  white  bromide  of  silver,  are 
in  a  position  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  latter  for 
the  yellow,  red,  and  green  raya  of  the  solar  spectrum,  has 
led  to  the  assumplion  on  many  sides  that  the  depiction  by 
the  camera  of  oil  paintings  and  other  coloured  objects  in 
all  their  natural  degrees  of  light  and  shade  must  be 
possible,  hiany  questions  that  liave  recen'.ly  reached  me 
on  the  subject  have  shownme  that  il  would  be  desirable  for 
me  to  reiterate  once  more  what  I  stated  two  yeara  ago  in 
Poqgend  aff  Anaalen. 

It  ia  au  error  much  disseminated  in  the  scientific  and 
photographic  world,  that  the  chemical  action  of  ordinary 
pigments,  and  those  employed  in  glass  staining,  is  analo- 
gous to  the  coloured  rays  of  the  solar  system.  Although 
everybody  knows  that  the  colour  of  pigments  ia  never 
pure,  still  people  have  no  hesitation  in  assuming  that  the 
action  of  the  colour  in  pigments  is  tlie  aame  as  that  of  the 
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dominant  colour  whioh  our  eyes  appreciate.  Seebeck, 
Suckow,  A.  Vogel,  and  Doebereiner,  all  observed  that 
cert»n  chemical  actions  of  light— as,  for  instance,  the 
formation  of  muriatic  acid  froji  a  mixture  of  chlorine  aiid 
hydrogen,  &c.,  ki.—do  not  follow  under  exposure  to  red 
light,  but  take  place  when  the  light  comes  through  bluo 
glass  ;  and  the  results  of  modern  photography,  which  re- 
produces bine  very  often  as  white,  while  green,  yellow  and 
red  are  frequently  rendered  black,  support  these  obser- 
vations. I  have,  however,  io  a  table  of  colours  which  I 
made  public,  already  shown  that  these  reprod notions  are  not 
always  the  same  j  that  certain  yellow  and  red  pigments— 
for  instance,  Naples  yellow,  light  ochre,  and  lake,  as  well 
as  certain  blues,  such  as  Prussian  blue  and  indigo  —only  act 
slightly  upon  the  photographic  plate,  and,  therefore,  in  an 
opposite  way  to  the  corresponding  spectrum  coloura. 
These  results  are  easily  accounted  for  fay  the  optical  com- 
position of  the  coloura  in  question. 

In  a  more  startling  manner  still  does  the  contrast  be- 
tween spectrum  and  pigment  colours  manifest  itself  when 
in  the  case  of  spectrum  yellow  and  spectrum  red,  sensitive 
bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  plates  are  employed  for  the 
production  of  a  colour  table.  When  the  difference  in  sen- 
sitivenesa  between  the  silver  salts  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  same  results  pretty  well  are  secured,  whether 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver  is  employed,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  a  pigment.  That  is  to  say,  certain 
sorts  of  blue,  like  ultramarine  and  cobalt,  act  in  the  aame 
way  aa  white;  while  certain  sorts  of  red  and  yellow,  such 
as  chrome  yellow,  red  lead,  and  cinnabar,  act  like  black. 
Even  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  bromo-todide  of  silver 
for  spectrum  green  has,  in  the  case  of  short  exposures  for 
the  depiction  of  green  pigmeota  and  greCu  leaves,  little  of 
the  influence  it  is  given  credit  for,  since  a  table  of  colours 
secured  by  the  aid  of  iodide  collodion  gives  green  quite  as 
vigorously  as  bromo-iodized  collodion  under  the  same 
'  circumstances.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  long  exposures 
,  that  the  favourable  working  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver  for 
)  green  eomes  out  prominently. 

lu  practice,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  assumed  that  in 
the  OEiae  of  wet  bromo-lo.iised  plates,  the  action  of 
coloured  pigments  depends  in  the  main  upon  the  amount 
contained  in  them  of  epectrum  indigo  and  violet.  Only 
it  appeals  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  the  employment  of  a 
naphthaline  chloride  of  silver  plate,  which  is  aa  sensitive 
to  spectrum-yellow  as  to  spectrum -blue,  the  action  of 
yellow  pigmeota  must  be  perceptible  ;  and  yet  it  is  on)^ 
the  case  in  a  very  slight  degree.  The  reason  for  this  la 
easily  found  when  tbo  relative  luminoeity  of  the  spectrum 
colours  ia  taken  into  consideration,  which  has  hitherto 
been  left  out  of  the  calcul.ition  when  making  a  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  action  of  spectrum  and  pigmeot 
colours. 

Vierodt  has  lately  specified  the  relttive  luminoaity  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  gives  the  following 
figures  to  represent  the  light  intensity  of  portions  of  the 
■olar  spectrum  : — 

In  red,  near  line  B        2 

In  orange,  near  liue  C 12 

In  yellow,  near  line  D 70 

In   yellowish -green,   betffeon   lines  D 

andE 100 

In  green,  near  line  E 37 

In  light-blue,  near  line  F        12-8 

In  dark  blue,  near  line  G         0  8 

In  tiolet,  near  line  H 0  07 

According  to  this  statement,  the  proportion  of  light 
intensity  of  the  spectrum  blue  near  U  to  the  spectrum 
yellow  ncbT  U  is  sJiuost  as  J. :  100. 

No  yellow  pigment  shows,  however,  such  a  high  light 
intensity  in  relation  to  blue.  An  intense  chrome  yellow 
scarely  appears  four  times  as  light  as  a  dull  ultramarine, 
and  a  plate  whioh  is  as  sensitive  for  spectrum  .yellow  aa 
for  spectrum-blue  (although  the  first  ia  a  hundred  timet 
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more  UgUt  that  tba  lut)  will,  therefore,  in  the  time  bj 
which  it  wouli)  be  vigorou^y  markod  hf  the  Qltramariiia, 
betray  but  a  very  weivk  iiupreaaioQ  of  a  neighboariDg 
chrome  yellow,  wbich  only  appcsra  four  times  na  light  as 
the  blue.  The  weak  iinpres«ioa  should  be,  indeed,  one- 
tweaty-fifth  of  the  other,  'f,  therefore,  the  action  of  a 
yellow  pigment  ie  required  next  to  a  blue  upon  a  senatiive 
plate,  the  latter  muat  either  be  lit  through  a  suitable 
yellow  gla<a,  by  meanH  of  which  the  blue  ia  sufficiently  in- 
terrupted, or  the  aeuaitiveDcaa  of  the  collodion  film  for 
yellow  maat  be  increased.  The  results  giveu  by  tinted 
chloride  of  silver  lead  us  to  hope  that  this  is  possible. 

At  present  but  very  few  colouring  matters  hare  been 
examined.  The  investigations,  however,  so  far  as  they 
have  gone,  have  amply  proved  the  fact  of  the  photographic 
action  of  an  absorption  mediuru  in  the  sensitive  film,  and 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  diacoverieg  other  colouring 
matters  which  possess  the  qualities  of  absorption  iu  an  in- 
creased degree.  Uf  course,  only  such  colouring  matters 
are  to  be  employed  which  are  inimical  to  the  propirationa 
used  in  photographic  manipulntiona. 


PRODUCISG  COMBINATION  PICTURES. 

DsAit  Sir,— 'With  a  view  to  awint  any  yonng  beginner 
who  would  wiih  to  produce  what  may  be  termed  acompoai- 
tion  jnctare  by  means  of  photography,  it  may  be  of  lervice 
to  poiut  out  what  are  the  neceaaary  details  and  rule*  (o 
eoanle  the  pictures  to  be  iieJeiatood  by  the  public  and 
appreciiited  by  the  artist. 

First  and  foremodt,  the  composer  must  imagine  some  snb- 
ject^an  incident  or  occurrence  which  happened  at  acertain 
place,  onsomeparticulu'day,  at  acerlain hour— and  all  the 
varioua  detaila  of  that  occurrence  mnst  be  vivid  in  his 
reoollecLion  or  imagination.  The  Ismlscapp,  theacceasorie*, 
the  figuree,  their  drea*, altitades,  and  the eipreation of  their 
countenances  must  all  belp  to  tell  the  intended  meaning  of 
the  picture.  It  ia  evident  that  the  camera,  having  no  intel- 
ligence, cannot  imiigine  anything,  therefore  any  occuneuce 
that  luw  passed  cauuot  be  leproduced  by  it  except  by  ob- 
tuning  a  company  of  actors  torepreient  it  We  kuow 
how  rare  the  gift  of  mimicry  and  expreHion  of  the  pweions 
is  even  in  fir«L-rate  actors ;  how,  then,  can  ha  hope  to  anr- 
mount  this  difiiculty?  Should  hia  artistic  talent  be  so 
excellent  as  to  enable  bira  to  design  such  fignrea,  I  ahould 
say  be  had  better  keep  to  the  bniHh  aud  let  photography 
alone.  It  ig,  in  fact,  simply  a  work  of  aapererogatiou, 
wasting  talent  and  time;  and,  after  all,  the  phot>graph 
produced  i^i  merely  a  copy  of  an  artist  drawing,  and  subject 
to  eoutain  not  only  the  faults  mentioned  by  Professor  Oreen, 
but  others  quite  as  fatal  to  iti  ealimation  as  a  work  of  ait. 
Therefore  I  should  conaider  what  may  be  termed  bistoi  ical 
paiutiug  as  beyond  the  art  of  photography.  But  there  are 
many  subjpcte  le»  pretentious  and  complicated,  which  are 
quite  within  the  powers  of  photngrnphic  art,  aud  would 
really  form  more  beautiful  pijLurea,  for  we  all  kuow  that  it 
is  not  the  muUipIicity  of  adommente  that  makes  anything 
lie:Mme  beautiful,  but  their  simple,  natural,  and  taitcfnl 
arnngemenL  Allowing  that  there  are  aubjects  which  can 
be  executed  by  pure  aud  simple  photographic  comjxwition, 
let  US  eiauiiue  the  different  branches  of  artistic  knowledge 
required  tj  euaure  success,  and  without  which  the  only 
sensation  the  pictures  are  likely  to  cause  ia  contempt. 

'I'he  art  of  p.i{titing  is  divided  into  four  branches,  viz., 
deiign,  chiaroscuro  [or  light  aud  ahadr),  colonr,  and  eiSect ; 
and  pictures  are  estimated  by  connoiueurs  according  as 
tbev  may  contain  more  or  less  of  these  qualities ;  and  it  ia 
considered  that  no  painter,  ancient  or  modem,  was  ever 
pre-eminent  in  all  of  them.  Dijeign,  the  firat  to  consider, 
aud  certainly  without  whi;h  all  the  others  may  be  con- 
sidered uaeleas,  comprisea  perapeotive,  geometiy,  propor- 
tioD,  and  ezpreaaion.    The  fint  object  ia  the  edacatioo  of 


artiit  is  that  he  shall  attain  a  facility  of  hand— that  is 
to  say,  that  he  shall  become,  by  practice,  able  with  rase 
and  truth  to  form  the  outline  of  anything  he  may  wish  to 
copy  or  imagine;  and  it  is  necBSsary  that  the  RluJies  eball 
be  of  the  choicest  execution  and  character,  that  his  hand, 
his  eye,  his  taste,  and  mauuer  may  beediiciiteil  at  ihe  same 
time.  Photography,  giving  a^  it  does  the  desicn  of  all  ob- 
jects mechanically,  would  aeem  to  render  the  labour  un- 
necessary, but  not  so  if  the  pupil  wishes  ever  to  raise  him- 
self above  the  level  of  his  apparatue,  but  i^  content  to  re- 
main for  ever  a  mere  machine.  For  anch  I  do  not  write — 
it  would  be  useless. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

James  Martis. 

A  REFRESHINQ  DRINK  FOR  THE  STUDIO. 
Dear  Sir, — During  the  recent  hot  weather,  when  the 
temperature  has  avenged  8I>°  and  9li"  in  my  studio,  a  glass 
of  aomething  refreshing  has  been  very  acceptable,  litiue 
a  teetotaller,  I  did  not  care  for  a  draught  of  "  Bass'  ale," 
and  ginger  beer  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  quality,  so  I 
made  the  following; — 

Loaf  Bng.ir  2    pounds 

Tattiric  acid       ^  ounce 

Eaeenceof  lemon  30    drops 

Essence  of  almonds       SO        „ 

Dissolve  the  tatttric  acid  in  two  pints  of  hot  water,  add 
the  augar,  and  lastly  the  lemon  and  almond  ;  stir  well,  cover 
with  a  clotb,and  leave  until  cold  ;  ]>ut  two  tablespooufuU 
into  a  tumbler,  and  Bll  up  with  cold  water.  This  drink  will 
be  found  much  more  refreshing  and  more  palatable  than 
either  ginger  beer  or  lemonade,  and  as  the  above  ingredients 
only  cost  elevenpence  halfpenny,  and  make  ten  pinti  of 
deltghtful  drink,  it  will  be  found  to  coat  less  than  one-half  of 
ginger  beer,  and  I  am  sure  if  once  tried  will  be  generally 
used  by  those  that  are  engaged  in  close,  over-heated,  and 
ill-ventiUited  dark  rooms.— Youtm  truly,  A.  J.  .T.Mijtw. 

[The  addition  of  a  very  little  bicarbonate  of  pot  lah  to 
each  tumlileiful  just  befora  diiuking  will  give  a  wholesome 
efierveseicg  drink  to  those  who  may  prefer  it-^En.] 

COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 
Dear  Sir,— From  time  to  time  I  have  read  with  inte- 
rest letters  from  Oiptain  Tnrtou  to  the  News  on  com- 
mercial dry  platee,  aiid  soma  remarks  by  you  on  the  same 
subject  in  your  last  iaine,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him  with 
Mgard  tt  the  great cjreleasnesa,  in  the  preparation  of  com- 
mercial plates,  which  is  but  too  often  met  with  ;  but,  as 
you  say,  it  is  quite  impoaiible  to  cry  down  any  particular 
firm  or  firms  iu  the  public  journals,  owing  to  the  law  of 
libel ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  see  bow  oiherwiM  the 
object  in  view  can  be  gained.  The  annoynnce  caueed  by 
carelessly  prepared  plates  is  hardly  conceiv.ible,  especially 
when  the  photographer  is  in  a  distant  land.  In  my  own 
case,  duriug  the  cruiae  of  the  Paniltra  lost  year  to 
the  Arctic  aeas,  I  almost  solely  depended  upon  dry  plates 
(prepared  by  a  well-known  firm)  for  all  shore  work,  and 
found  them  invaluable  ;  hardly  a  plate  failed,  and  they  had 
to  pass  through  the  roost  trying  ordeals;  but,  unfortunately, 
a  largu  majority  were  spoilt  simply  b;^  cttreless  manipula- 
tion m  their  preparation.  It  was  tryiug  in  the  extreme, 
after  a  hard  fight  to  aecure  some  paiticular  view  or  object 
of  iuterest,  to  find,  on  developing  the  plate,  that  it  was 
ruined  by  omets  or  streak",  caused  by  uneven  pouring  off 
of  the  emulsion.  In  many  cases  I  found  the  hacking  had 
made  its  way  on  to  the  face  of  the  plate,  and  this  alone  is 
enough  to  spoil  any  plate.  I  see  no  remedy  iu  the  mutter, 
nnlree  the  makers  allow  us  to  have  two  quality  [ilates,  and 
chsTite  us  different  prices.  Ltt  one  column  iu  the  price 
list  be  for  ordinary  or  carelessly  ]>re]>iied  pktes,  and  the 
other  for  plates  prepared  witJi  extra  care.  We  could  then, 
at  any  rate,  be  sure  of  what  we  were  purchasing- -at  least, 
I  hope  ao.  If  I  could  be  ceitAin  as  to  what  I  was  using,  I 
should  parchue  and  use  large  iiumtitiea  of  comnwnukl 
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plates;  and  I  have  heard  many,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographers,  say  the  same ;  but  as  it  is,  it  is  mere 
waste  of  money  and  time. 

The  dry  plate  makers  must  be  doing  as  much  business  as 
they  care  to,  or  else  it  standi  to  reason  they  would  give  us 
better  samples  of  their  work.  With  regtrd  to  the  firm 
which  flupp'ied  me  in  the  Pandora,  I  have  to  sav  that  their 
plates  behaved  admirably,  with  that  one  fatal  exception, 
namely,  that  so  many  were  imperfect  from  careless  prepa- 
ration.— I  remain,  yours  truly,  W.  J.  A.  Grant. 

PRINTING  WEAK  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sib, — I  presume  all  photographers  will  occislonally 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  produce  negaiives  possefsing  bad 
printing  qualitieii,  ariniing  either  through  under  or  over- 
exposure, or  from  insufficient  intensity,  or  many  other  causes. 
To  those  who  are  not  already  aware  of  it,  1  recommend 
printing  all  such  negativeii  either  in  tho  sunlight  or  shade 
(as  may  best  suit  the  negative)  under  opal  glass,  which  con- 
fers upon  the  prints  a  brilliancy  and  delicacy  far  superior, 
and  altogether  unobtainable  through  the  medium  of  tissue 
paper,  or  any  other  which  I  have  yet  tried.  Without  further 
eulogium  I  leave  it,  confident  that  those  who  give  it  a  trial 
will  find  it  all  I  have  said.  J  no.  Womsxop. 


ll^xactthini%  ot  Siothlitn. 

Edinbuugii  Photographic  Socubtt. 
The  annual  holiday  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst.  The 
arrangements,  as  usual,  were  undertaken  by  the  Out-door  Com- 
mittee, and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  principal 
Htndiosi  in  the  city  wei-e  closed. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  case  of  a  class  which  enjoys  so 
few  holidays  during  the  summer  season,  many  went  o£f  to  visit 
friends  on  trips  of  then:  own,  but  the  great  feature  of  the  day 
was,  as  usual,  the  general  excursion,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was 
to  the  frequently  visited  Almond  Dell  by  the  canal. 

The  caual,  which  in  pre -railway  times  was  one  of  the  great 
highways  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  is  now  almost  dis- 
used, but  still  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  rum,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  beautiful  Almond  Dell,  through  a  fine  tract  of  country,  and 
is,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  its  grassy  banks  and 
their  profusion  of  wild  flowers  backed  by  hedges  of  hawthorn, 
do^-rose,  and  sweet  briar,  one  of  the  most  charming  routes  by 
which  a  journey  can  be  made.  The  swift  boats,  so  called  because 
they  did  the  journey  in  twelve  hours,  have,  of  course,  long  ago 
disappeared,  but  an  ordinary  barge,  aided  by  an  awning,  a  few 
yards  of  gaily  coloured  calico,  and  a  liberal  display  of  bunting 
kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Knox,  Samuel,  and  Dickson,  made 
a  very  good  substitute.  The  weather,  which  had  been  for  some 
days  dMagrceably  wet,   looked  somewhat  threatening,  but  the 

{)hotographers  have  faith  in  their  friend  the  sun,  who  has  never  yet 
ailed  to  shine  on  their  annual  holiday,  and  so  by  a  little  after 
nine  o*clock  the  whole  party  were  on  board.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  stewards,  distinguished  by  badges  provided  by  the  ever- 
thoughtful  secretary,  Mr.  ISIathison,  things  were  rapidly  got 
into  *' ship -shape,"  and  at  9*30  the  anchor  was  weighed,  or 
would  have  been  had  there  been  one,  but,  instead,  the  order  was 
given  for  the  horses  to  go.  Mr.  Kyles,  of  Poitobello,  was,  as  on 
former  occasions,  master  of  ceremonies,  and  under  his  active 
management  the  stringed  band,  occupying  the  stem  of  the  vessel, 
was  kept  hard  at  work,  dancing  being  kept  up  with  much  spirit, 
much  to  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
party.  Nor  were  those  who  were  too  old  or  too  lazv  to  dance  left 
without  means  of  enjoyment,  as,  during  the  intervals  between  the 
dances,  the  piano  was  kept  busy  accompanying  the  singers,  of 
which  there  was  a  good  supply,  for  both  solos  and  parts.  Where 
all  did  so  well  and  so  wilbnglv  it  would  be  invidious  to  particu- 
larise, but  we  cannot  avoid  saying  that,  as  on  previous  excursions, 
a  number  of  the  employees  of  Messrs.  Koss  and  rringle  gave  ample 
evidence  that  the  encouragement  so  long  given  by  the  firm  to  the 
practice  of  vocal  music  is  still  continued. 

In  addition  to  the  great  beauty  of  the  canal  banks  and  the 
country  through  which  it  winds,  in  its  serpentine  path,  there  is 
another  chann  to  the  ^rties  forming  such  an  excursion  as  that 
we  are  now  describing,  m  the  fact  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  day 


commences  with  the  journey,  and  lasts  during  the  whole  time, 
while  in  the  more  modem  method  of  travelling,  especially  if  the 
distance  be  considerable,  the  excursionists  spend,  it  may  be,  hours 
cooped  up  in  parties  of  eight  or  ten,  in  comfortless  compartments 
of  railway  carriages.  The  dancing  and  singing  were  varied  by 
lunch,  and  an  occasional  stoppage  at  some  of  the  more  beautiful 
places,  that  a  scamper  along  the  banks  or  across  the  fields,  and  a 
gathering  of  wild  nowers,  mizht  be  enjoyed ;  and  in  this  way 
Almond  Dell  was  reached  at  about  1-30. 

On  landing,  tho  party  broke  up  into  quiet  cosy  groups  of  two, 
or  happy  laughing  threes  or  more,  and  betook  themselves,  some — 
especially  the  twos— to  the  shady  woods,  some  to  riverside  to 
enjoy  a  **  paddle  in  the  bum,"  some  to  a  quiet  lounge  on  the 
grass,  and  some  to  visit  the  quaint  picturesque  old  mill  in  the 
bottom  of  the  glen,  and  have  a  chat  with  the  old  miller,  or  a 
flirtation  with  his  son.  Here  the  mysteries  of  the  manufacture  of 
oatmeal  were  fully  explained  and  practically  illustrated,  much  to 
the  delight  of  many  who,  although  they  had  all  their  days  been 
familiar  with  bannocks  and  brose,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  how 
the  raw  material  was  produced. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  Mr.  Annan,  or  rather  his  assistant, 
had  been  rigging  up  a  dai  k  room,  and  getting  his  plates  prepared, 
and  by-and-bye  the  party  were  assembled,  and  grouped  for  a 
photograph.  Only  those  who  have  tried  it  know  the  difficulty  of 
successfully  photographing  a  large  number  of  excursionists,  f^m 
and  frolic  bemg  the  order  of  the  day,  all  are  as  ready  to  go  off 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  rarely  indeed  is  the  funny  man  aosent, 
or  fails  to  give  the  required  touch.  On  thia  occasioa,  however,  all 
went  well,  and  two  plates  we'c  exposed  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, at  least  so  far  as  stillness  on  the  part  of  the  members 
was  conc.raed,  and  although  the  light  was  not  so  good  as 
could  "iiave  been  wished,  two  very  fair  pictures  were  obtained. 

On  the  intimation  that  dinner  was  ready,  a  general  move  was 
made  to  the  barge,  which  had  rapidly  been  converted  into  a  com- 
fortable dining-room,  and  the  tables  liberally  supplied  with  good 
things  in  Mr.  Pillan  s  best  style,  to  which  such  justice  was  done 
as  is  only  iwen  under  similar  circumstances. 

After  dinner,  the  President,  Mr.  Lkssels,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  said  that  the  stewards  had  wisely  arranged  that  there 
were  to  be  no  toasts,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  all  were  anxious 
for  yet  a  little  longer  to  continue  the  quiet  rambles  that  had  appa- 
rently been  so  much  enjoyed,  or  to  take  part  in  the  games  that 
had  been  provided.  There  was,  however  one  toast  that  ought  not 
to  be  omitted— **  Continued  Prosperity  to  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society."  Of  all  the  good  work  that  it  had  done,  there 
was  none  more  to  be  appreciated  than  the  annual  institution  of 
the  holiday,  and  in  view  of  the  very  happy  day  that  they  were 
spending,  and  the  capital  arrangemente  that  under  its  auspices 
had  been  made  for  their  enjoyment,  he  was  sure  they  would 
resDond  heartily  to  the  toast. 

Dr.  John  jNigol  said  that»  although  the  stewards  had  left 
toasts  out  of  the  programme,  there  was  one  which  even  they 
could  not  object  to ;  one  which  they  themselves  had  been  drink- 
ing more  than  once  during  the  last  few  days,  and  which  he  knew 
would  be,  by  all  present,  received  with  enthusiasm— it  was  the 
health  of  the  last  new  member  added  to  the  Society.  Most  of 
those  present  knew  that  the  work  of  the  Secretary  was  very 
heavy;  but  they  knew  also  how  industrious,  persevering,  and 
willing  a  secretary  Mr.  Mathison  made.,  and  as  he  never  hinted  at 
a  difficulty  in  getting  through  it,  they  would  be  as  much  surprised 
as  he  (Dr.  Nicol)  was  to  leam  that  he  had,  a  few  days  ago,  goi^e 
and  appointed  an  assistant  secretary  without  consulting  a  single 
member  of  the  Society.  Others  might  have  done  as  much,  and 
nobody  would  have  thought  anything  about  it ;  but  he  was  quite 
sure  that  those  who  knew  Mr.  Mathison  best  were  the  most 
surprised  when  they  heard  the  good  news.  Yes,  he  repeated,  it 
really  was  good  news,  as  all  who  had  seen  her  on  board  to-day 
must  have  been  satisfled  that  he  had  made  a  good  choice.  He 
was  quite  sure  the  union  would  be  a  happy  one,  and  asked  all 
nresent  to  pledge  a  full  bumper  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
Mrs.  Mathison,  their  new  assistent-secretery.  The  toast  was 
received  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and  followed  by  the  usual  song 
expressive  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  happy  pair. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  s^nt  in  games,  for  which  a  number  of 
appliances  bad  been  provided,  and  strolling  along  tiie  deU, 
according  to  the  tastes  of  the  members,  the  barge  started  on  the 
return  journey,  and  the  music  and  dancing  were  resumed  after  tea 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  its  usual  accompanimente  had  been  enjoved. 
In  consequence  of  a  general  disinclination  to  go  home  while  day- 
light lasted,  the  halto  were  more  numerous  than  in  the  morning, 
and  the  raids  on  the  wild  flowers  so  extensive  that,  by-and-bxe^ 


tHB  teOtOOk&JPHIG  IffeWS. 
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the  buge  lixikKl  like  a  raoring  floirei  gwden,  or  UtbioBablt 
flower  ■how,  or  miuicil  promeiude.  Shoitlj  before  nMcluiijt 
GdiaburKh,  CooDeLllor  Hay,  moniitcd  od  the  'qDirter-d«k.  aid 
tlMt  he  bid  been  uked  to  ditcharga  a  uleuant  dotj.  ][«  tm 
■wire  that  maoj  woadered  wherein  Ut  Ihe  cianaof  the  snci-euof 
the  Edinburgh  Photognphic  Soeietj ;  but  he  thoaght  that  it  wai 
not  far  to  seek  :  it  arose  alto^ther  from  the  fact  that  the  offiw- 
bearenirere  the  right  men  in  the  right  places:  men  who  verr 
ttioallj  at  home  in  dbcuuing  Che  merits  and  demerits  ol  the  lasl 
Dew  process,  oi  organiiio^  and  carrviag  oat  a  social  withering : 
men  nut  mrrelj  able  to  ilevise,  but  Dot  above  beariDg  a  hand  io  the 
earrjiag  oat,  of  aDvthiag  that  would  tend  to  promote  hanuuDc 
and  goai  fellowship  amougst  all  connected  with  the  Sodetv.  "^ 
hare,  Ibcn,"  be  vreDt  od  to  aj,  "  much  pleasure  ia  proposini;  B 
Tote  of  thanks  to  the  PiesidenC,  Mr.  LesseU,  for  the  hnnour  he  has 
conferred  on  ns  by  being  prcspot  to-day,  and  for  all  that  be  has 
done  to  promote  the  success  of  the  excursion." 

The  pBiaiDEiT,  in  reptpag,  said  that  whea,  on  his  retain 
[ran  the  Continent  ia  Novemlrei,  he  f  oaDd  that  he  bad  boen  made 
prandent  of  the  Society,  he  thoDght  tha  mpmbora  had  made  a 
■nistake,  and  undertook  the  dntiss  with  no  little  fear.  Now, 
b^wcTtt,  be  was  glad  to  say  that  he  went  to  tha  work  with  rckl 
cmif'jrt,  eTeiyboij  seemed  to  work  so  smoothlr  with  CTCrybody 
•lie  that  it  became  re^iUy  a  Libour  of  lore,  and  be  was  quite  sure 
he  spoke  for  the  rest  of  ihe  offlce-bearen,  as  well  as  fuc  himself, 
when  he  said  that  it  gave  him  much  pleasure  to  see  the  little  tbat 
theT  bad  to  do  thorougUy  appreciated.  As  for  the  eicursii 
l'>-day  it  had  been  a  great  saccess,  aDd  he  had  enjoyed  it 
•h.r,,,.^!.-,.  Ti..  ...n^r  had  been  good,  so  had  the  dancing,  the 
•cenrry,  the  day,  and  the  diuin.  Tt.,.  i.ite<-  ;*•■",  in  all  such 
meetings,  was  an  affair  o(  much  importance,  and  he  thought  the 
memben  would  not  be  fully  doing  their  duty  unless  thcr  ai^oidcd 
a  heary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  purveyor,  Mr.  Pillaus.  Tho*  who 
walked  about  the  town  must  have  been  stiuck  Iromlime  to  timo  by 
seeing  his  name  appearing  over  the  door  of  shop  after  shop,  anl 
eoald  not  fail  to  come  to  the  concluiion  that  be,  at  least,  nut  a 
■uccesatul  man.  I  am  sure  we  congratulate  Mr.  I'illuns  oa  his 
sneesiia,  kaowiug,  as  we  do,  how  thoraugbly  he  deserves  it,  and 
that  for  (he  best  of  all  re.uoas — doing  the  very  best  he  can  foi 
hie  coslotners. 

By  this  timo  twilight  had  deepened  into  gloom,  and  while 
Auld  Lang  Syne  was  buing  sung,  the  barge  wan  made  fast  at  her 
destination  shortly  bctors  tea  o'clock,  and  amidst  moch  hand- 
shaking and  mutual  congratulations  the  gathering  was  adjourned 
till  July,  187». 


tall  in  m  SUtMii. 

Sit*LL  Por  aHd  Liobt.— Dr.  Bobert  Charles  Crofl,  Cam- 
den Bond,  writes :— "  Any  saggeition  which  helps  to  raltignte 
the  elTaoti  of  tbjs  fearful  dliordei  deserre*  coniideration.    Will 

Jou  therefore  permit  me  through  yoar  columns  to  ark  those 
nring  Hie  care  of  small -pox  patient*  to  try  the  plan  of  hanging 
the  windows  of  the  sick  cliomber  with  yellow  wlico :  preparing 
II,  in  fact,  Di  if  for  pliotngrnphic  purpo«es.  I  don't  know  to 
wlinm  the  original  suKgeitlon  is  due,  or  from  whom  I  heard  of 
II,  but  the  roaulcs  iti  treatment  bare  been  so  ramirkabte  that  I 
feel  It  to  be  a  duly  to  call  attention  to  It  in  the  mo«t  public 
maniiBr,  Had  (hereru:e  bog  yon  tu  Insert  tills.  We  liave  yet  a 
great  deal  to  li  nm  about  tlie  actinic  properties  of  light,  and 


—Riritnl  Kilrainut,  of  Ko.  163, 
.        .     a<i  John  Hulir    of  No.  ;!l,  Ui      ' 

1,  iKirlur,  wuio  l>rua||lit  bafoni  Kir  Tlioinaa  tiabriol 

wurant  fiir  HlliuK  ulwcenu  phutographlc  prints.— Kir.  Collolte 

rmtnentod,  ami  Mr.  Stlmann  appeared  for  the  prltoiiera.— lEr. 
^Ibitta  talil  that  tha  prliniwri  would  be  chargad  with  selling 
ln.1«nHi..i.,.i,>»....i,.  ...i..«t.  with  oil nspi ring  with  the  other 


II  tliry  had  uuly  b 


nablo 


■t  IlinrrliiA  ih'alnr*.  but  Ihny  wore  nnxliiu*  to  roioh  the  whote- 
«a1n  (Ualnra,  Thry  had  Ti<ry  gt«nt  iliniculty  In  getting  at 
Ibnra,  M  Ihiiy  nnly  serveil  Ilia  |radi>.  They  hail,  however. 
fiunil  »ti  tbii  iimtiilaiu  ol  Kalrabnuk  about  IIK)  nniiatiTaa  of  an 
iHilM'unI  eliiiraiilnr.  Krlduiic*  In  suiiport  uf  llr,  Colletle'i 
■laliinieMt  hitTliiii  iMinii  glvnii,  the  iirlsonet*  wec«  nnunded 
uuUl  fiiiUr,  Mill  hall  WH  ntnni.~hiiUf  X 


9a  Coneivontrtofi. 

Inic 

„  _ mid.    fhemetafisi 

niitait  >>f  lead  and  antiiiiany.  The  pnxiu  tscbaioal  pobiti  Dpoa 
which  iuCMW  depends  me  cannot  tell  you.  Your  l>»t  plan  will 
be  til  iwrk  an  opporluoity  to  see  the  procoss  ia  practioil  operatiun. 
\y»  rrgrel  ih.il  we  c»nnul  help  you  to  an  opportunity. 
I'.  L.  B.— Tho  luM  of  tune  when  the  prints  are  in  the  fixing  bath 
iD»y  bo  due  tu  many  cnQiM  ;  amungvt  which  wa  may  name  tlie 
A,llawing  :  inpulHc  nit  depth  ol  lone  in  (he  gold  bath,  and  tha 
we  of  tiM  BlruDs  a  Biing  bath ;  defective  pjper.  But  by  far  the 
nuMt  common  caute  ia  Ihe  use  of  a  poor  nualive,  irhieh  doe*  nut 


the  bhu'ki  to  give  n  ricl; 
gold  bath :  but  after  fii 
colour.    L'te 


s  eilbor 


vigurons  ne(alive,aDd  tnis  (Umoalty  wut  ms- 
Bppwr.  Avuidlhecatbjnateofaidiinyourfliiog  bath.  2.  Yo« 
did  a  foolifh  thing  in  adding  ammonia  lo  your  bath,  inaamneh  aa 
when  y.ni  lubietiuiinlly  aided  nitr.e  acid  job  formed  nitnle  uf 
ammonia,  which  ii  a  solvcut  of  oxide  of  silver,  «cd  is  an  ahnoat 
errUin  suurce  uf  fog-  I'oar  the  accond  balh  yon  made  late  a  flat 
diah,  let  it  have  a  few  dnya  of  strong  aonlight,  Bltv,  lh«  Iry  ■(■ 
Sii-iiio.— A  primary  requieite  to  brilliant  tones  la  a  good  bn'lhant 
negative.  With  most  oommoicial  Bimulci  of  albBnuliedMeca 
furly-grain  bilver  bath  is  nlrone  enougt.  For  warm  Wirpw  liXiea 
wa  rreotnraend  the  acetsta  bulh.  To  eaob  grain  of  chloride  of 
gold  add  Ihirly  gnios  of  nretalo  of  aoda  and  eight  ouneesof  water  ; 


xiiiK.     It  11 


the  whole  piotare, 


EUect  in  Photography."  It  la  Ibo  only  special  work  devoted  to 
teacbiDE-  fur  photoBraphcra  Wh-n  you  have  thorooghlj 
ilered,  undcrsluuili  and  aasimilalod  ibo  teuchiuge  it  containa, 

LBXBU. — Thu  atain  to  which  yon  rcfor  is  laust  probably  doe  to 
liiiai  piQur  hiivin<-  dried  irrcjuUtly  aftor  eioitlnf, 
lilver  giilulion  Btanding  ia  the  lurfiice,  ioalead  of  the 
'ng  off  reyulnrly  nad  parmiltins  rc;,-uUr  drying.  It 
moil  lriH]Ucntly  happeiu  with  vrry  highly  ailiiimenizal  paper, 
and  eapecially  i(  it  be  kept  vary  dry  bofore  oiciling,  and  is  soma- 

balh  is  eametimea  found  a  remedy.  Tliank]  for  phoLugraplu  of 
carving!,  Whontuch  toar-like  drupji  are  sesa  to  bo  foroiin);  tha* 
should  bo  removed  by  applying  sin  ill  piocea  o£  bio  Hi  ug- paper,  or 
Indeed  a  sheet  of  clenn  blotting- paper  m  >y  be  appliuj  u>  the  whulo 

silver,  which  muld  result  in 'a  wosk  fl'it  prim.  "  *        "   ^'* 

M.  F.  R— The  vapid  deoompoaition  and  turbidity  of  the  intensify- 
ing aolutiun  of  pyro  and  aitvor  miy  proceed  from  two  or  tbreo 
oanses.  It  may  arise  from  the  addilion  of  insulBcieat  citric  acid. 
It  may  arise  from  the  use  of  ailver  aolution  from  the  bath,  or  tram 
ao me  other  silver  solution  not  quits  pure  i  i I  may  arise  from  Iho 
pyrogallic  acid  being  old  and  not  in  good  condition  ;  it  may  arise 
from  intensifying  in  daylight.  PrutHibly  you  may  Qnd  the  aourcs 
ol  yoDT  trouble  in  lume  one  of  the  causes  mentioned. 
A.  U.  C— It  sppsara  to  be  Inevitable  tbat  you  must  work  with  a 
aouUk  light,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  deninble  to  iiave  the  thirty 
feet  for  the  length  of  your  atudio.  We  ihould  build  a  lidge-roo} 
studio,  as  yun  will  then  seeare  the  north  ruuf  light,  which  will 
ofion  be  valuable,  Oa  the  eonlh  aide  vou  will  require  tacilitiea 
milar 


for   receiving  the  light   through  liaciDg  li 
mediuui  for  breaking  and  dilTuaing  the  direc 


„  . —  direct  sunlight.    This  ma; 

bo  done  permanently  by  obacuring  the  glas*  wiih  a  coaling  of 
starch,  or  through  ti>»u«  paper  .ittedied  lo  theglaas;  but  aalhera 
are  muoy  days  in  which  htj  direct  sunlight  occura,  it  ia  ecareely 
durfiallo  to  obscure  Ihe  glass  permanently.  Aclual  experienM 
in  the  atudio  will  govern  your  decision  in  tbia  reapjct. 
OsB  A.ixiuus  TO  ExcKL — Different  photograpbere  uae  different 
aubatuicei  for  ilopping-uut  akiea  lor  double  printing  or  other 
purposes,  tjome  use  lainp-black  ground  up  with  a  little  eiia  or 
gum  water.     Some  use  the  black  varnish  lold  for  backing  glasa 

e«itlv«.  Many  use  a  laaik  of  blackened  seuaitive  paper,  woik- 
gcloM  up  to  the  horiiton;wi[ha  little  ofaay  non-actinio  walar- 
colour.  Any  of  these  plana  anaver.  The  use  of  )-ellow  or  black 
walor-coliiur  nratly  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  is  the  ptwwr 
mode  of  Hlliag  un  the  holee  in  the  .ky  of  your  negative!.  Wa 
regijil  thnl  uur  dutiei  cumpcl  imp*nHiTB  ubservauoe  of  the  ml* 
J,  C.    STai'HK? 


arc  gold  and  contain  valnabla  hinta. 
^fehenaivf,  and  ia  resjlv  a  very  i  ■  " " 
a.   WDbaveplaaraniahaanssfii 


Jolt  27,  18??.J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY   IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

\    FkENOH    JSoCISTT     of    EnCOUBAOIIIBHT — iLLCtTBATIOaa 


Labobatokiki 


— Glabitollb    1 


f  Ixv 


jf^  French  i'ocie/v  n/"  fiwcourajenient.^Tbo  French,  ftppa- 
TCQtty,  do  not  believo  in  eudawmenC  of  research,  bnt  they 
era  quite  willing  to  paj  for  resultB,  and  a  Society  which  h 
tiiTmeit  SocUte  iV Biicuaraijement  poar  riadastrU  Natinnale  a 
I'liris  haa  publiiihed  >  long  pragramme  of  *hat  it  promises 
to  do  fur  thoKC  who  Buccessfnlly  hoItb  a  serioa  of  problems 
about  Hbich  philoaophers  have  bticn  pDziTiag  their  heads 
for  somo  years.  We  do  not  thick  the  promise*  held  oat  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  prizes  will  matcriallj  eocoorage  any- 
body to  DDdertake  aetioas  and  laboriooa  ioTestigations 
which  he  would  Dot  otheiwise  coDtemplate,  any  moie  than 
a  Hucce»iful  investigator  woald  withhold  from  the  woiid  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  should  these  hap  pro  to  be  of  paramottot 
importance.  But  those  who  do  solro  knotty  problema  in 
chemistry,  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  other  important 
domains,  certainly  duserre  all  they  can  get  in  the  way  of 
priEee  and  awards,  and  for  this  reason  the  Societe  iVKneoa- 
raijemtiit  should  be  spoken  well  oF.  The  Sociele  takes  time 
by  the  forelock  in  nakiug  its  arrangements,  and  in  its 
prospectus  talks  familiarly  of  the  year  1882,  at  which  dale, 
to  b«  oracular,  tbose  ofns  who  arc  alive  will  have  aged  con- 
siderably. The  Sociele  will  award  fifty-tive  prizes  up  to 
that  date,  varying  from  sums  of  five  hundred  francs  to 
twelve  thouAnd,  or,  in  other  worifi,  from  twenty  to  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  In  all,  wi  are  told, the  Sotirte 
has  KXi.OOO  francs  at  its  diipoxal  (£4.:;J40),  and  the  priiea 
are  to  be  awarded  in  different  branches.  Thus  six  are 
devoted  to  problems  in  mechanics,  eight  to  indostry,  five  to 
agricaltsre,  and  two  to  the  fine  art4  and  their  application  in 
induetry,  one  of  the  tatter  being  for  the  best  photo. type 
procusj  witb  half-tone.  There  are,  moreover,  uo  less  than 
twenty-fonr  prises  to  be  awarded  for  the  accomplishment  of 
various  matters  counect^d  with  chemistry.  Anybody  may 
compete  for  prises,  whether  inhabitant*  of  ta  belle 
FriiiKe.  or  loreigners,  for  the  Saeiele  it  Encouragement  only 
occupies  itself  witb  general  progress,  no  matter  from  what 
side  It  may  come.  The  prim  offered  to  photographers — or 
those,  rather,  who  busy  themselves  with  photo-mechanical 

Srinting — is  oneof  two  thousand  franca,  and  in  this  case  the 
etails  of  the  invention  matt  be  lodged  at  the  ofBoa  of  the 
Society,  in  Paris,  before  the  first  of  January,  1880.  In 
the  words  of  the  prospectna,  the  prise  will  be  given  "  to  the 
discoverer  of  a  process  which  permits  of  the  transformation 
of  a  negative,  taken  from  oatnte,  witb  finely  graduated 
tones,  into  a  block  capable  of  being  printed  in  a  printing 
press  with  type."  Tbe  block  must  give  the  half-tone 
and  delicacy  of  a  photograjib,  while  at  the  time  it 
must  present  no  other  difficulties  in  tbe  matter  of  printing 
iban  would  be  the  case  in  regard  to  an  ordinary  wood-out 
or  cliche  from  the  same.  In  respect  to  the  other  problems 
connected  witb  chsmistry,  &o.,  for  wbich  the  numerous 
prises  are  to  be  awarded,  we  must  refer  onr  leaders  to  the 
prospectus  published  by  tbe  Society,  which  may  be  obtained 
Dj  addressing  tbe  Secretary,  at  the  Hue  de  Kennes  No.  44, 
Paris.  The  only  award  relating  t«  photograpbic  work  is 
the  one  we  have  specified. 

Illutlralions  of  Lace  Man<i/acture. — Photography  in  book 
illustration  is  always  valnable,  since  it  presents  us  with  a 
truthful  representation  wbich  other  arts  do  not  always 
afford  ;  and  when,  moreover,  the  subject  is  suitable  for  pho- 
tographic illustration,  then  tbe  importance  of  the  book  is 
increased  many  fold.  In  a  aeries  of  works  whioh  have  lately 
appeared  in  several  countries  on  the  subject  of  lace  manu- 
facture, this  is  especially  the  case.  Our  readers  may 
remember  that  we  have  already  apoken  in  theae  columns  of 
the  USD  made  of  pbotograpby  in  connection  witb  theiewing 


of  laor,  the  work  girls  being  supplied  with  a  representation 
of*  real  bit  of  tbe  material,  instead  ofsimply  a  bald  pattern. 
The  hand-mada  lace  is  made  in  small  quantities  by  different 
hands,  and  then  fitted  and  stitched  together  iabHC|uentlT 
into  a  piece  of  some  sise.  Where  several  bands,  differing 
from  each  other  not  only  in  skill,  but  in  other  qualities 
also,  are  thus  ecgaged  on  the  integual  parts  of  a  whole,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  these  different  part*  will  accurately  t~ 


e  another,  particularly  as  the  girls  have  simply  • 
rough  outline  sketch  to  guide  them,  which  i*  widely 
different  from  the  lace  itself  when  Gniibed.  There  is,  in 
fact,  mncb  loft  to  the  discretion  of  the  girls,  and  as  they  are 
not  all  guided  by  one  mind,  there  must  natnrally  be  con- 
siderable discrepancies  in  tbe  work,  even  when  this  i«  pieced 
together  with  tact  and  judgment.  The  recent  introduction 
of  photography  in  lace  warehouias  has,  therefore,  done  much 
to  equalise  the  work  aud  render  it  more  uniform  than  it 
u«ed  to  be.  Instead  o  f  a  pattern  roughly  limned  on  paper, 
each  worker  has  now  a  photograph  given  her,  whioh  is  to 
the  eye,  to  all  intent*  and  purpose,  a  bit  of  lace,  sinoe  the 
pattern  is  taken  from  an  exceptionally  nice  piece  of  work, 
prepared  on  purpose  by  the  most  ski II sd  hand  in  tbe  factory. 
Furnished  with  this,  tne  girls  have  no  diScuItj  in  keeping 
to  the  pattern,  and  making  all  the  pieces  identioaf  «« 
regards  the  stitching  and  tbe  intervals  in  the  open  work. 
Publishers  have  not  been  long  in  finding  out  bow  niaful 
books  npOQ  lace  manufacture  might  be  made  with  illostra- 
tions  of  a  similar  character,  and  tbe  consequence  is  that 
during  the  past  year  or  two  a  collection  of  such  books  haa 
been  brought  out.  Thus  we  have  one  issued  at  Leipsia 
which  goe«  methodically  into  all  sorts  of  fancy  needlework  ; 
another  at  Pari*,  quite  as  exhaustive,  apparently,  and  entitled 
La  denlelle,  httlaiie,  degeriptinn,  fabrication,  bibliographit ;  a 
third  appears  in  Austria,  at  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  Spiben 
Album,  which  contains  a  description  and  illustration  of  old 
point  lace  in  the  Imperial  Mnaeums  ;  and  finally  we  have  ft 
volume  in  London  upon  Ancient  Needle-poinl  and  PUloio-lace. 
GtaiiBolk  hi   German  Laboratories, — The  employment  of 

f;Iass-wool — or,  in  other  words,  ver^  fine  spnn  glass — for 
«boratOTf  porpoees,  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  among 
German  photographers.  No  doubt,  for  the  filtration  of 
collodion,  as  also  in  tbe  case  of  acid*  and  strongly  acid 
solutions,  g1*s*-wool  will  be  foaai  convenient,  and  where 
before  cnemiats  were  wont  to  use  asbeatoa  and  powdered 
glasa.  The  manufacture  of  the  new  filtering  medium  has 
consequently  been  warmly  taken  up,  and  we  find  that  it 
may  be  now  ourcbaaed  at  no  vary  exorbitant  rate.  Glass- 
wool  is  very  light,  too,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  for  it  is  easily  washed  and  freed  from  foreign  matter 
attaching  to  it.  These  qualities  are  prepared,  it  seems,  but 
only  the  fir^t  is  recommended  for  photographic  use,  since 
both  the  filtration  of  collodion  and  the  silver  bath,  for  which 
it  would  be  mostly  used  with  us,  are  delicate  operations,  and 
require  to  be  well  and  carefully  performed.  Tbe  glass- 
wool  should,  therefore,  be  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality — 
such  as  is  sold  at  tbe  rate  ot  a  mark  or  shilling  per  Gvo 
gramme?,  or  at  fiftj-Gve  shillings  a  pound.  Coarser 
qualities  of  the  material  for  the  ase  of  manufacturing 
chemists  are  to  be  had,  charged  lot  at  half  this  rate, 

hiUiisiJlcatiort  of  Carbon  Imagea. — In  respect  to  the  com- 
unication  recently  published  by  M.  Stefanowski  upon 
tunEifyiog  carbon  image*.*  exception  has  been  taken  at 
tbe  Vienna  Photographic  LJociety,  by  Dr.  Eder,  on  several 
point*.  Dr.  Elder's  name  is  well  known  to  our  readers  aa 
one  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study,  in  connexion  with 
Captain  Toth,  of  lead  intensifier*.  He  thinks  that  many 
of  the  iotensifiers  referred  to  by  M.  Stefanowski  wilt  not 
yield  permanently  tinted  carbon  print*,  and  that  while 
they  may  be  suitable  for  diapoaitivea,  where  the  tint  la  only 
temporarily  required  for  pioducing  negatives,  it  will  not  be 
well  to  employ  tome  of  the  intensiGm*  when  piotucet  are 
nqnired  to  be  kept ;  particularly  the  oolooring  mUteis  of 

•  See  EBoToaiAraK;  Narn,  tftth  June; 
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organic  origio,  as  also  those  which  are  tormed  by  snlphar 
in  combiDation  with  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  It  is  the  same  with  images  in  which  the  blue 
cyanide  compounds  are  formed.  Dr.  EJer  thinks  it  well  to 
publish  this  warning,  which  photographers  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind. 


SKYLIGHTS  AND  SIDELIGHTS. 

BY   E.   J.    CHUTE.* 

The  light  is  the  most  important  feature  of  a  photographic 
gallery,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  in  which  the  most  mistakes 
are  made  in  construction.  Too  often,  however,  the  photo- 
grapher is  the  victim  of  circumstances,  in  that  he  is  obliged 
to  conform  to  some  condition  of  the  building,  such  as  its 
situation,  its  surroundings,  &c.,  which  he  knows  to  be 
unfavourable  for  his  light,  and  which  will  put  a  severe  tax 
upon  his  skill  lo  ensure  success.  Then  again  there  are 
otbers  who  go  to  work  with  everything  in  their  own  hands, 
and  construct  the  worst  kind  of  a  light  that  human  inge- 
nuity can  devise. 

But  photographers  are  coming  to  a  better  understanding 
in  regard  to  lights,  and  many  enquiries  during  the  past 
spring  show  them  ready  to  accept  what  has  been  proven  to 
be  the  best. 

A  photographer  is  sometimes  deterred  from  locating  in 
business  because  he  cannot  find  a  light  or  locality  to  suit 
him.  This  is  well ;  it  is  better  to  be  cautious  than  reckless, 
and  yet  there  .l«  not  aiuuh  risk  if  one  has  the  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  circumstances.  In  lieu  of  a  skylignt  a 
high  sidelight  may  be  used  till  a  good  skylight  can  be 
secured  or  built. 

Having  had  some  recent  experience  in  fitting  and  working 
a  high  sidelight,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  results 
secured  by  it.  It  was  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  situated 
due  north.  I  ran  a  blue,  opaque  curtain  across  the  bottom 
80  that  the  top  of  it  was  about  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
floor.  Above  this  were  two  breadths  of  white  muslin  cur- 
tains, running  on  wires  so  as  to  be  readily  adjusted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  light  or  sitter.  On  the  shadow  side  I 
placed  a  screen  of  a  light  neutral  tint,  which  being  moved 
near  or  far  from  the  subject  produced  the  desired  efiect.  In 
addition  I  ran  a  white  curtain  on  a  wire  across  this  side 
Bcreen,  at  about  the  height  of  the  sitter's  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  up  dark  or  tanned  faces.  This  light  for 
single  heads  I  found  to  work  remarkably  well,  producing 
negatives  as  well  lighted  and  of  as  fine  modelling,  as  could 
be  produced  under  most  of  the  combination  lights. 

bnty  remember,  I  do  not  advocate  such  a  light  for  all 
work,  or  advise  any  one  to  adopt  it  for  a  permanency  ;  but 
photographers  are  often  out  of  business,  or  looking  for 
locations,  and  as  sidelights  are  more  readily  found  and 
fitted  than  skylights,  it  would  often  be  better  to  locate 
temporarily  with  the  former,  till  a  suitable  light  oould  be 
found  or  built,  than  do  nothing. 

The  combination,  or  top  and  sidelight,  is  the  best  adapted 
for  all  work,  and  no  photographer  should  think  of  locating 

5ermantintly  without  the  very  best  light  he  can  secure, 
"he  most  common  error  in  skylights  is  the  height.  In 
many  cases  this  is  from  choice,  as  high  lights  have  their 
advocates,  who  sustain  them  from  theory  rather  than  from 
prsctice ;  in  many  others  it  is  from  necessity  arising  from 
the  construction  of  the  building,  which  cannot  be  altered. 
But  a  photographer  had  better  reject  a  location  altogether 
than  accept  it  with  an  unfavourable  light,  for  success 
depends  upon  that  more  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the 
gallery. 

The  loss  of  light,  which  is  the  principal  objection  to  a 
high  skylight,  may  be  compensated  for  by  making  the 
light  proportionately  larger.  As,  for  instance,  suppose  a 
light  sixteen  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high  above  the 
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head  of  tho  sitter ;  the  Istter  would  receive  the  same  amount 
of  light  above  an  angle  of  forty- five  degrees  as  under  a 
light  twenty-four  feet  square  and  twelve  feet  high  ;  but 
place  the  sixteen  feet  light  at  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
light  admitted  to  the  sitter. 

Thus  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  as  all  practice  proves,  that 
a  high  light  will  work  slow  compared  with  a  low  light 
of  the  same  size.  But  as  there  are  many  high  lights  in 
use,  the  success^'ul  working  of  them  depends  much  upon 
the  arrangement  of  screens  and  the  methods  of  operating. 
I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  work  under  one  of  these 
high  lights,  and  a  little  talk  about  it  may  not  be  without 
interest.  It  is  a  combination  top  and  sidelight,  but  the 
latter  is  so  obstructed  by  a  building  opposite  that  it  is 
mostly  a  top  light.  The  lowest  part  of  the  top  light  is 
fifteen  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the  highest  more  than 
twenty.  To  make  this  manageable  I  placed  a  series  of 
curtains  of  drab  cambric  just  high  enough  to  clear  tho 
backgrounds.  They  are  hung  on  wires  running  across  the 
room,  and  are  low  enough  to  be  easily  manipulated  with 
a  short  rod,  thereby  dispensing  with  all  cords  and  pulleys. 

On  tho  side  light  a  curtain  of  the  same  drab  material 
covers  about  four  feet  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  light, 
and  above  that  are  two  breadths  of  curtains  which  extend 
high  enough  to  meet  the  curtains  on  the  top.  Just  above 
the  top  curtains  I  arranged  several  frames  covered  with 
white  tissue  paper.  These  are  for  use  when  the  sun  shines, 
and  may  be  slid  away  from  under  the  light  when  not 
wanted. 

With  this  arrangement  fine  effects  may  be  secured,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  get  quick  sittings,  even  by  opening  the 
full  light.  It  is  only  one  more  argument  against  high 
lights,  and  I  trust  that  photographers  who  may  contemplate 
reconstructing  or  building  a  light  may  learn  the  lesson 
beforehand,  and  not,  when  it  is  too  late,  regret  that  they 
build  their  lights  so  high. 


LIGHTING  FOR  STEREOSCOPIO  PORTRAITS. 

Dr.  Vogel,  in  his  letter  to  our  Philadelohia  contem- 
porary, gives  Boroe  interesting  remarks  by  Herr  Goltzsch 
on  the  subject  of  lighting  the  model  for  stereoscopic  por- 
traiture.   He  says : — 

<*What  we  find  passable,  or  even  beautiful,  in  plain 
photographs,  will  have  a  disturbing  and  strange  effect  in 
stereoscopes,  and  this  circumstance  occurs  much  more  in 
portraits  than  in  landscapes  or  architectural  pictures.  Up 
to  this  time  the  portrait  stereos  were  taken  with  the  same 
lighting  as  common  pictures.  For  the  latter  a  heavy 
contrast  of  light  and  shade  is  necessary  to  bring  out  their 
forms;  but  this  is  to  be  omitted  in  stereoscopes  of  near 
subjects  as  well  as  portraits.  Therefore  it  is  improper  to 
light  in  the  same  manner  as  though  we  intend  to  make 
effective  cartes-de-visite.  The  deep  dark  shades  do  not 
add  to  their  effect  in  the  stereoscope ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, pictures  which  seem  to  the  eye  flat  and  monotonous, 
are  often  very  effective  in  the  stereoscope.  For  this 
reason  it  should  be  tried  to  take  portrait  stereos  in  full 
light,  with  but  very  little  shade.  It  is  a  fact,  that  portrait 
stereoscope  pictures  have  received,  so  far,  but  little  appro- 
bation, not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  America,  though  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  made  more  portrait  stereos  there 
than  here.  If  the  matter  were  treated  in  the  pmper 
manner,  it  would  merit  the  approbation  of  the  public  in  a 
greater  degree ;  but  I  recommend  the  use  of  lenses  with  a 
short  focus,  especially  when  half-length  pictures  are  to  be 
taken,  or  they  will  show  excessive  plasticity,  so  that  the 
head  often  seems  to  be  several  feet  in  front  of  the  body. 
Take  lenses  of  eight  to  nine  inches  (equivalent  focus), 
the  centre  points  of  which  are  not  farther  from  each  other 
than  two-and-a-half  inches.*' 
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LACONICS. 

BY   W.    HIIQHWAT. 

Do  not  waste  leisure  hours — Practise!  Studj  what  you 
have  heard,  read,  or  seen,  in  lighting,  posing,  and  manipu- 
lation, and  work  out  the  lessons. 

Would  you  acquire  information?  Bead!  Would  you 
progress  in  art?  Read!!  Would  you  make  money? 
liEAD!!! 

Study  the  work  of  others,  and  try  to  understand  in  what 
it  is  good  or  bad  ;  and  see  how  its  errors  are  to  be  avoided, 
or  its  beauties  imitated. 

Servile  copying  requires  no  more  ability  than  allowing 
your  neighbour  to  work  out  a  sum,  and  then  cribbing  the 
answer. 

Govern  your  retouching  pencil,  or  it  will  make  a  slave  of 
you. 

Never  say  of  your  work,  '^  Oh !  it's  good  enough  for  the 
price." 

We  should,  in  matters  of  taste,  be  ahovi  the  general 
public,  and  strive  to  raise  them,  rather  than  sink  to  a 
vulgar  level. 

The  educated  eye  alone  can  see  effective  points  aud  defects 
in  the  sitter.  Strive  by  observation  and  study  to  acquire 
this  valuable  power. 

Truth  should  be  the  chief  feature  of  a  portrait.  Flattery 
should  not  be  resotted  to— even  with  your  sweetheart ;  it  is 
inartistic  I 

Photography  and  truth  are  united  by  art. 

You  cannot  do  good  work  until  you  find  out  you  can  do 
bad.  It  is  difiicuU  to  make  a  donkey  go  straight,  because 
— he  is  an  ass. 

Some  photographers  are  so  conceited  they  cannot  see  the 
blemishes  in  their  own  work,  any  more  than  they  can  see 
beauties  in  their  neighbour's.  How  can  they  expect  ever 
to  excel ? 

Take  care  of  your  health — resurrections  don't  take  place 
now-a-days. 

Keep  your  dark  room  well  ventilated— and,  too,  keep  it 
clean  :  it  is  healthy  for  you  and  for  your  work. 

Too  often  the  lighting  of  the  sitter  and  the  good  character 
of  the  negative  are  sacriticed  to  the  thought  that  the  re- 
touching will  remedy  all  defects.  It  is  very  like  neglecting 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  homicidal  cart,  because  you  be- 
lieve the  doctor  will  bo  able  to  cure  the  broken  limb. 

So  many  negatives  are  spoiled  by  over- retouching,  one  is 
almost  inclined  to  say,  do  not  retouch  at  all. 

When  things  work  badly,  don't  blame  the  bath ,  the  deve- 
▼eloper,  the  camera,  and  the  sitter:  try  a  little  more  care- 
fulness. 

When  matters  get  very  trying,  lay  on  your  sweetest  smile, 
and  try  to  charm  them  into  better  ways. 

If  the  bath  is  pinholing  your  plates,  you  may  sometimes 
cheat  it  by  tilting  the  bath  forward  on  the  immersion  of  the 
plate,  BO  that  the  collodion  surface  faces  downward. 

When  I  come  across  a  man  who  says  he  can  never  see  any 
use  in  books  on  photography,  and  that  he  never  learnt  any- 
thing yet  from  them,  I  try  to  discover  what  he  knows.  It  in 
weivr  worth  the  search. 


A  SIMPLE  PIIOTO-GRAVURB  PROCESS  FOR 
SECURING  BLOCKS  FOR  PRINTING  IN  A 
TYPE-PRESS. 

BT   BEMSST  BOIVIN.* 

Thb  shortcoming  of  this  process,  like  that  of  many  other 
methods  of  the  si^ma  oh<iracter,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  will  not  permit  ot  the  reproducing  of  the  half* tones  of  a 
negative.  It  is  only  capable  of  employment  in  the  case  of 
cliohds  taken  from  engravings  or  designs  executed  in  line, 
&c.,  where  only  blacks  and  whites  come  into  play.     Never- 
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theless,  as  it  may  be  found  of  use  in  many  applications,  and 
capable  of  doing  good  service  in  certain  circumstances,  I 
have  here  set  down  in  a  few  words  how  a  good  result  may 
be  obtained  with  little  difficulty. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  producing  a  typographical 
block,  a  zinc  or  copper  plate  is  taken  from  three  to  five 
millimetres  in  thickness.  This  is  grained,  and  while  warm 
covered  with  n  light  coating  of  wax.  Upon  the  wax  a 
carbon  tissue  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  further 
treated  with  alum,  and  dried.  The  plate  is  then  immersed 
in  bensole,  or  any  other  solvent  of  wax,  and  in  this  way  all 
parts  of  the  metid  surface  are  bared  except  those  covered  by 
the  carbon  image.  These  bare  portions  are  to  be  acted  upon 
with  acid.  The  carbon  image,  in  truth,  only  acts  as  a  cover- 
ing to  the  wax,  and  prevents  this  from  being  dissolved  away 
by  the  benzole  where  the  image  is  to  be ;  the  acid  etches 
the  metal  afterwards  wherever  the  latter  is  not  covered  up. 

To  obtain  type  blocks  an  ordinary  negative  cliche  is 
taken,  which  gives,  after  etching  with  acid,  the  image  in 
relief,  and  in  this  state  it  may  be  printed  from  in  an  ordi- 
nary press.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  positive  cliche  is  made 
use  of,  you  secure  a  block  which  can  only  be  printed  in  the 
same  way  as  an  engraved  plate,  the  image  produced  being 
an  intaglio.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  secure  a  plate  for 
printing  in  an  engraver's  press,  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary 
negative  cliche,  by  having  recourse  to  another  method  of 
proceeding.  This  consists  in  recovering  the  zinc  plate 
bearing  the  image  with  a  deposit  of  copper  by  means  of 
the  electrotype  process,  and  removing  the  pigment  after- 
wards with  hypo-chlorite  of  lime  and  boiling  water,  and 
afterwards  the  wax  with  benzole.  Finally,  the  plate  thus 
prepared  is  etched  with  acid,  the  aid  of  a  battery  being  re- 
commended to  bring  about  a  mora  perfect  result.  In  this 
case  the  thin  film  of  copper  which  has  been  deposited  re- 
sists the  action  of  acid,  which  attacks  the  zinc,  however,  with 
considerable  vigour.  To  succeed  well  with  the  process,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  cliches  of  a  very  clear  nature,  in  which 
the  blacKs  are  very  opaque,  and  the  whites  free  from  fog, 
while  the  carbon  tissue  must  not  have  been  exposed  to  the 
light  in  any  way,  for  otherwise  a  slight  insoluble  film  will 
be  formed  over  the  plate,  which  will  materially  interfere  with 
the  perfection  of  the  result. 

This  plan  of  operating  has  much  in  common  with  that 
described  by  Mtitkl,  aud  which  was  published  in  this 
journal  (the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic)  in  October,  1876  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  employment  of  asphalte  dissolved  in 
benzole  is  recommended  for  making  the  reserves  of  the 
plate  prior  to  the  development  upon  it  of  the  carbon  image. 
I  find  that  wax  is  much  better  ior  the  purpose,  for  while  I 
have  frequently  had  instances  of  failure  with  asphalte,  I 
have  never  met  with  defects  when  wax  has  been  used  for 
treating  the  zinc  plate  in  the  first  instance. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  further  studying  the  subject,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  of  securing  photo-engravings  or  phototypes 
having  half-tones.  My  experiments  are  being  conducted 
with  gelatine,  and  I  trust  by  means  of  this  substance  to 
secure  photographs  from  a  press,  and  printed  in  greasy  ink, 
and  with  the  same  gradations  as  those  secured  with  silver 
salts.  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  public  my  results,  if  they 
should  turn  out  preferable. 


MODE  OF   REDUCING  NITRATE   OF  SILVER  IN 

WASTE  SOLUTIONS. 

BT   F.   FLAMBNT.* 

The  collection  of  argentiferous  compounds  from  waste  solu- 
tions has  been  an  object  of  study  with  me  for  some  time  past. 
In  my  essays,  which  were  rendered  doubly  interesting  mi 
account  of  the  beautiful  reactions  to  which  they  gave  place, 
I  desired  more  especially  to  exclude  the  use  of  nower 
sulphur,  which  is  so  generally  employed,  but  which,   on 


) 
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acooant  of  its  disagreeable  odour,  &c.,  is  well  left  alone. 
The  method  I  am  aboat  to  describe  renders  one  altogether 
independent  of  sulphur  compounds,  a  desideratum  of  some 
importance,  since  the  silver  afterwards  recovered  is  more 
pure. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  iu  the  disused  baths  and  other  solu- 
tion is  first  of  all  turned  into  chloride.  To  do  this,  the 
liquids  are  put  into  an  earthenware  vessel  competent  to  hold 
aboat  doable  their  volume,  and  I  then  add  enough  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  sufficient  quantity  until  a  precipitate  is  no 
longer  formed.  After  standing  for  some  time,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  liquid  is  poured  off^  and  the  remainder  is 
treated  anew  with  the  same  acid,  but  not  quite  so  strong — 
that  is  to  say,  with  ordinary  .commercial  muriatic  acid. 
The  chloride  of  silver  which  has  been  deposited  bv  this 
means  is  then  washed  until  every  trace  of  acid  has  disap- 
peared, and  afterwards  pressed  between  sheets  of  filter 
paper,  to  facilitate  its  desiccation. 

This  chloride  of  silver  is  intimately  mixed  with  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  propoition  of : 

Chloride  of  silver,  well  dried         ...       1  part 
Carbonate  of  soda 2  parts 

The  mixture  is  filled  into  a  crucible,  and  placed  in  a 
saitabb  furnace,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  some  bits  or  charcoal  are  thrown  into  it.  Ten 
minates  afterwards  the  crucible  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire, 
and  on  cooling  there  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
utensil  a  button  or  ingot  of  pure  metallic  silver. 

In  remote  localities,  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
virgin  silver,  I  treat  nitrate  of  silver  in  this  way  which  I 
have  previously  obtained  by  dissolving  silver  coin  in  nitric 
acid.  By  treating  a  solution  of  this  kind  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  1  obtain  in  the 
end  a  pure  metal  free  from  the  oxides  of  copper,  which 
silver  coins,  as  a  rule,  contain  in  the  shape  of  alloy.  It  is 
true  that  these  oxides  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  and  conse- 
quently remain  on  the  filter  paper,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
in  the  mass,  and  hinder  weighing  accurately.  In  other 
words,  pure  nitrate  of  silver  could  not  be  secured  by  simply 
dissolving  silver  coins  in  nitric  acid,  and  allowing  tbe 
nitrate  to  cry  stall  iza  out. 

[We  need  scarcely  warn  our  readers  that  in  this  country 
it  is  a  criminal  act  to  employ  the  coinage  of  this  country  in 
this  way,  or,  indeed,  to  deface  it  in  any  manner.-^ 
fin.  P.N.] 


THE  LICHTDRUCK  PROCESS. 

BY  M.  COMTE  LUDOVICO  DE  COURTEN.* 

M.  DE  CoURTEN  employs  patent  plate  glass  from  five  to 
six  millimetres  thick,  and  he  cleans  it  in  the  following 
manner.  If  the  glass  is  new  it  is  cleaned  in  the  same  way 
as  a  photographic  plate,  and  rubbed  with  alcohol  prior 
to  U83.  If  an  old  plate  is  to  be  cleaned,  it  is  first  of  all 
cleaned  with  nitric  acid,  or  caustic  potash  dissolved  in  hot 
water.  Every  trace  of  grease  repels  liquid,  and  causes 
fissures  and  rising  of  the  film,  and  gives  rise  also  to  air- 
bubbles. 

Solution  f Of'  the  Jini  preparation  of  the  plates. 

No.  1.— Best  gelatine 10  grammes 

Cold  distilled  water  for  swelling 
the  gelatine 250 

No.  2.— Bichromate  of  potash 10 

Distilled  water 250 

The  two  glass  vessels  which  contain  these  mixtures  are 
placed  in  a  water-bath  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
not  more  than  50"  Centigrade.  When  the  solutions  are 
complete,  the  gelatine  is  filtered  through  fine  linen  into 
another  vessel  also  standing  on  the  water  bath,  and  then 
the  bichromate  solution  is  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed 
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to  cool  somewhat.  Hereupon  is  gradually  added  250 
cubic  centimetres  of  albumen  made  from  fresh  eggs, 
beaten  to  a  froth,  and  decanted.  It  is  filtered  through 
paper,  the  liquid  being  maintained  at  35*  C.  the  while, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  on  the  water-bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
40^  C.  The  plates  are  carefully  covered  with  this  solu- 
tion, the  former  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
while  the  liquid  is  pourea  upon  them.  To  make  the  mix- 
ture cover  the  plate  perfectly  a  strip  of  clean  paper  may  be 
used,  breathing  on  the  glass  also  f ncilitating  the  operation  ; 
and  finally  the  superfluous  liquid  is  permitted  to  run  off 
at  one  of  the  corners.  The  drying  of  t-iie  plate  takes  place 
in  the  dark. 

As  soon  as  the  first  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  is  dry, 
it  is  covered  with  a  level  piece  of  board  covered  with 
black  velvet,  and  exposed  to  light  from  behind,  the  light 
acting  upon  the  sensitive  film  through  the  thickness  of  the 
glass.  By  this  operation  the  glass  is  made  to  attach  itself 
more  firmly  to  the  glass  surface.  The  exposure  to  light  is 
continued  until  the  film  assumes  a  dark  orown  colour,  or 
until  a  strip  of  paper  dipped  into  the  sensitive  mixture 
shows  10**  under  VogePs  photometer. 

After  this  exposure  the  plate  is  thoroughly  washed  in  a 
zinc  or  enamelled  iron  trough  until  all  the  yellow  bichro- 
mate is  removed,  and  the  film  appears  of  a  matt  white. 
Then  the  plate  is  dried  and  preserved  in  a  locality  free  from 
moisture.  They  will  remain  in  a  good  condition  for  some 
time. 

The  second  film  may  now  be  applied.  The  composition 
of  this  second  preparation  is  rather  elaborate,  the  follow- 
ing solutions  being  required  : — 

1. — Gelatine 45  grammes 

Distilled  water  for  swelling  :160  cub.  cents. 

2.— Bichromate  of  potash     ...    7*5  grammes 
Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...    75        „ 
Distilled  water      120  cub.  cents. 

Two  separate  solutions  are  made  at  a  mild  temperature. 

3.— Isinglass  cut  into  strips  ...    22  grammes 
Distilled  water     80  cub.  cents. 

The  wat<ir  in  this  case  must  be  warmed  to  90^  0.  in  order 
that  the  isinglass  may  be  dissolved. 

When  the  solutions  are  prepared,  they  are  mixed  together 
and  filtered  through  paper  into  a  glass  vessel  standing  on 
a  water-bath  heated  to  SO-fiO"*  C.  At  this  temperature 
the  mixed  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about  an  hour  and 
a-half,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  assured  that  the  liquids 
have  properly  united.  The  filtration  of  the  liquid  must 
take  place  by  the  aid  of  warmed  filters,  for  without  this 
precaution  the  liquids  will  become  set,  and  the  operation 
go  on  but  very  slowly.  All  precautions  which  were  taken 
in  the  case  of  the  first  film  must  also  be  employed  in  mani- 
pulating the  second.  The  drying  cupboard  must  be 
warmed  previously,  and  each  plate,  before  being  coated, 
should  have  a  temperature  of  from  40*^  to  60®  C.  The 
second  film  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  first.  Tvto 
hours  are  required  for  the  drying  of  the  second  film  at  a 
temperature  of  from  55°  to  65*  C.  When  dry  the  film 
appears  yellow  upon  the  plate  ;  it  should  be  matt  and  very 
even.  The  plates  so  prepared  will  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion for  two  or  three  days,  if  only  properly  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  in  absolute  darkness,  and  protected  from  moisture.  • 

rhe  next  step  is  to  print  the  film  in  a  frame.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  laid  upon  the  glass  plate  of  an  ordiuary 
printing  frame  a  piece  of  black  paper  in  the  form  of  a 
mask,  the  opening  of  which  is  of  the  form  and  size  of  the 
cliche  to  be  printed.  The  negative  is  then  placed  upon 
the  mask,  and  the  prepared  plate  laid  on  the  negative.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  negative  must  be  a  reversed 
one.  The  way  to  produce  such  a  negative  is  well  known. 
Either  an  ordinary  negative  is  stripped  from  the  glass  by 
means  of  gelatine,  or  the  cliche  ia  taken  by  the  aid  of  a 
mirror,  or  in  any  other  way  that  givea  a  reyened  image. 
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As  slrudy  BtftteH,  &n  ordinary  printiag  frame  may  be  em- 
ployed, bat  in  this  case  it  is  well  to  empby  wedges  under 
the  cro«»-pieca  inatcad  of  springs,  so  aa  to  ensure  more 
pressure  and  better  contact  To  cut  off  all  light  from  the 
back  a  black  cloth  is  laid  over  the  glass  plate. 

The  coming  and  progress  of  the  picture  may  be  matched 
from  the  back  ;  all  detula  must  appear  in   brown.     The 

filate  ia  then  taken  out  of  the  frame,  and  undergoes  a 
engtbened  washing  to  remove  the  bichromate.  Ua  dry- 
ing, it  is  neit  brought  into  the  press,  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
putnnder  it,  so  that  the  inking  up  of  the  image  ma;  be 
the  better  watched.  At  this  point  begins  the  work  of  the 
lithographer,  and  better  than  all  instruction  ii  a  practical 
demonstration  at  a  lithographic  establishment.     The  pre- 

Saration  of  the  plate  for  printing  is,  however,  a  little 
ifferent  to  that  of  a  lithographic  atone.  Before  the 
plate  is  inked  up  for  the  firat  time  it  is  moistened  fortbe 
space  of  a  minute  with  cold  water  by  the  aid  of  a  sponge. 
Afterwards  the  raoistening  operation  need  not  last  more 
than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  seconds.  The  plate  is  than 
dried  otT  by  the  aid  of  a  soft  liaen  rag,  and  again  inked  np. 
The  inking  of  the  image  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  which 
not  only  requires  very  great  attention,  but  also  considerable 
ejperience  and  study. 


properly  p 
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EFFECT  OF  ACIiJS  AND  ALKALIES  ON  Gl,A8S. 
In  aosiver  to  a  (Kirrespondent  of  oni  Philadelphia  con- 
temporary, Mr.  Thomas  Qaffiuld,  whose  commnoications  to 
our  pages,  as  a  maDDfaotnrer  of  glass,  out  readers  r-msmber, 
gives  the  foltowing  hints  as  to  the  aation  of  acids  and 
alkalies  on  the  surface  of  glass  :  the  information  will  be 
usefnl  to  our  readeri. 

"  In  a  general  way  we  may  answer  that  no  alkali  has  any 

eSect  on  well-made  glase,  and  no  acid,  except  hydrofluoric ._._^    .  _ 

acid,  which  Is  consequently  the  only  one  which  can  be  tised  .  required.     We  have  done  very  fine  barnishing  with  alcohol 


may  not  ouly  change  the  colour  ofonr  glasses,  but  in- 
I  sQch  a  physical  change  in  the  molecular  structure  of 

[he  glass  as  to  materially  weaken  its  strength.  It  may  be 
iich  a  change  ai  this,  rather  than  the  use  of  acids  and  alka- 
lea,  whioh  weakened  the  glass  of  your  coiretooudeot  after 
nogntageand  exposure  tosuulight  in  making  his  negatives. 
L'his  idea,  however,  is  only  a  momentary  thought  of  the 
rriter,  which  is  not  to  car  knowledge  suggested  in  any 
reatise  on  glass,  and  may  not,  after  careful  examination, 

bo  foand  to  lie  sustained  by  any  facts  or  reasonable  theories." 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  BOBNISHING.* 
To  condeoealion  of  water  contained  in  the  alcohol  tiaed  to 
heat  the  burnisher,  more  than  to  anything  else,  we  attribute 
ibe  trouble  in  barnishing.  Another  caose  of  dii^culty  in 
burnishing  is  the  ueo  of  ainin  in  any  form,  either  iu  the 
silver  bath  or  the  washing  after  toniog.  We  never  nse  it, 
but  1  know  some  who  do,  who  always  calculate  on  fourteen 
printa  to  the  doien,  expecting  to  spoil  at  least  two  of  them 
in  the  burnisher. 

We  claim  nothing  original  as  a  lubricator.  At  present 
we  hare  got  good  effects  by  making  a  pasty  mass  of  fine 
<rbite  wax  and  ether ;  this  we  spread  on  the  woolly  side  of 
longnap  Canton  flannel,  and  mb  the  picture  with  it.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  too  much  on  the  cloth,  else  some 
will  get  on  the  back  of  the  card  and  stain  it.  A  cloth 
'  prepared  will  lubricate  a  great  number  of  prints, 
hundred.  Another  very  good  plan  is  to 
e  of  white  soap  (glycerine  or  cocoanut  oil 
soap);  rub' a  piece  of  Canton  flannel  on  this  until  it  is 
coated,  then  rub  the  print  evenly,  renewing  theaoapon  the 
ulotb  as  required.  Another  way  is  to  dissolve  wax  ia 
alcohol,  and  apply  with  a  hroad  flat  camel's  hair  brash. 
The  alcohol  dissolves  very  little  wax,   but  very  little   is 


for  etching  purposes.  In  our  chemical  laboraloi 
acids  and  alkalies  are  kept  in  glass  bottles,  except  the 
hydrofluoric  acid,  whioh  requires  vessels  of  lead  or  gutta- 
petcha.  But  if  glass  be  made  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
either  from  too  great  baste  in  molting,  or  from  an  excess  o[ 
alkali  in  its  compoeition,  Ibe  action  of  the  atmosphere 
alone,  in  coDDection  with  the  affinity  of  alkalies  for  moisture, 
causes  an  efflorescence  of  the  uncombined  soda  or  potash, 
somelimi^s  furrowing  the  surface  in  iin  inGnitegimal  manner, 
creating  an  iridescence,  and  sometimes  disintegrating  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  all  the  appearance  of  around  gisss. 
"The  natural  surface  of  any  glass  ia  undoubtedly  its 
strongest  portion,  and  when  that  is  removed,  by  grinding 
on  the  wheel  or  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  strength  ia 
materially  diminished.  Now,  if  the  surface  of  an  inferior 
glass  is  disturbed  io  any  degree  by  the  action  of  the  atmoS' 
phere,  as  above  indicated,  or  by  contact  with  alkaliee  or 
acids,  as  suggested  by  your  correspondent,  just  in  that 
degree  will  it  be  weakened  iu  strength.  I  suppose  that 
most  of  the  sheet  glass  sold  for  negatives  is  strong  and  wrII 
made,  and  bot  aei  iously  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  fllmu 
and  subsequent  cleaoing.  Uf  course,  there  are  some  excep- 
tions, as  it  is  difficult  to  achieve  perfection  in  any  mann- 
facture,  and  it  wonld  seem  that  your  cortespondeat  hsfl 
found  by  experience  that  his  old  negative  glasses  break  mora 
easily  than  Eew  ones  that  have  never  been  nsed,  and,  there- 
fore, may  not  be  of  the  best  kind. 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to  remind  your  readers  that  cases 
have  occurred  where  the  removal  of  collodion  or  geletinu 
films  has  carried  away  also  a  thin  film  of  the  surface  of  the 
glass  itself.  This,  of  course,  would  destroy  or  seriously 
deteriorate  its  stiength  and  value. 

"  It  would  he  quite  interesting  to  hear  of  the  experience  of 
other  photographers  on  the  point  of  the  strength  of  negatire 
glassei  after  being  in  nse  several  yean.  It  is  possible  that 
a  multiplication  of  experiments,  and  a  soientiho  examina- 
tion of  the  (abject,  may  prove  that  »  long  ezposare  to  nm- 


find  glycerine  applied  with  a  flat  brush.     The  formula  it- 
Alcohol       8  ounces 

Glyoetine 2  drachms 

Essence  wintergreen 40  drops. 

This  gives  a  pleasent  purfume  to  the  cards,  yet  not  oSeo- 
(ively  strong. 

The  temperature  of  the  burnisher  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  effect.  Try  a  print  when  the  plaDieher  has  just 
reached  boiling  heat,  and  the  feed  roll  ia  comparatively 
oold  ;  then  let  the  beat  be  increased  as  high  as  poeaible 
withoat  blistering  the  print,  run  a  print  through  a  few 
times,  and  "compare  effects."     That  is  the  true  test. 

If  kerosene  is  nsed  as  a  beater,  it  is  difiicuU  to  get  a  pro- 

fer  degree  of  heat,  and  there  is  ^reat  danger  of  emoking, 
f  alcohol  is  osed,  "sweating''  is  certain,  except  in  ex- 
tremely warm  weather.  Before  applying  the  alcoool  lamp, 
see  that  the  planisher  is  lowered  at  least  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  :  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  better.  It  mu<t  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  water,  which  condenses  on  the  teed  roll,  from 
touching  the  polished  surface  of  the  planisher,  because 
wherever  it  does  so  a  spot  is  proJuced  with  a  rough  edge, 
which  must  be  polished  off  to  avoid  scratching  the  print. 
I  To  polish,  take  a  pieceoC  soft  pine,  aboot  an  incn  wide,  and 
thin  enough  to  run  between  the  planisher  and  feed  roll  ; 
pour  on  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil,  sprinkle  with  flour  oE 
emery,  and  rub  the  planisher  lengthwise,  from  end  to  end, 
Two  things  are  important ;  it  must  be  flour  of  emery,  and 
the  stroke  mast  not  be  short,  but  must  go  the  full  length  oE 
the  planisher.  Wipe  clean  with  a  cotton  cloth,  and  with 
or  wilhont  a  Inhricator  you  may  go  on  with  your  burnishing 
fearlessly,  unless  you  have  used  an  acid  in  the  previoua 
manipulation,  in  which  case  a  lubricator  ia  an  absolute 
necessity.  No  amount  of  burnishing  will  make  dull,  mealy, 
or  half  washed  prints  look  well. 
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THE  FORTHCOMINU  PHOTOaBAPHIO 
EXHIBITION. 
The  fall  details  of  arrange oieatB  for  tbe  next  £ihibitioa 
_.o[  the  Fhotogcaphic  Society  ue  now  isiued,  and  they 
"will,  we  doubt  not,  be  found  aatisfaotory  to  ererj  one 
eoDcerned.  The  £xhibitiaa  will,  as  we  bare  before  ao- 
nounced,  bo  opened  on  the  ereoing  of  Taeadaj,  tbe  oinlb 
of  October  next.  There  will  be  a  eonversoiioae  as  hereto- 
fore, and  the  coancil  have  abandoned  the  pliui,  adopted  on 
occaaioa  of  the  last  two  or  three  soireea,  which  was  foand 
to  work  unsatisfacborilj,  of  requiring  what  is  known  aa 
"evening  dresi."  ''Morning  dreaa"  is  on  this  o:!casion 
reqaested.  We  umj,  perhaps,  remark  in  pasaiug,  that  the 
edict  for  evening  dress,  wtiich  gave  offence  to  some,  and 
was  inconvenieDt  to  manj,  was  rendered  desirable,  we 
understand,  from  advantage  having  been  taken  of  the 
freedom  which  prevailed  at  some  of  the  earlier  informal 
soirees,  bj  some  thoaghtlesa  persons,  to  present  thom- 
aelves  in  absolute  working  dress  direct  from  the  printing 
or  operating  room.    This  should  be  avoided. 

Contributiona  must  be  sent  in,  it  will  be  seen,  not  later 
than  the  second  of  October.  The  edict  of  the  last  year, 
which  was  found  to  work  unaatisfaciorilj,  prohibiting  the 
attachment  of  a  name  to  a  picture,  is  not  repeated  this 
year.  Nothing  contributes  more,  we  think,  to  the  comfort 
of  visitors  than  a  neatly  written  label  containing  the  title 
of  the  picture  and  name  of  the  artist,  so  that  these 
elemeota  of  inforniatioa  may  be  obtained  at  once  with- 
out consulting  tbe  catalogue  at  every  moment.  The 
medala,  it  will  bs  seen,  are  all  of  bronze,  the  distinctions 
of  honorary  value  attaching  to  the  use  of  different  medila 
being  avoided.  The  constitution  of  tbe  jury  this  year  will 
give  the  awards  especial  value,  as  the  value  of  such  awards 
is  naturally  increased  by  the  character  of  the  judges  by 
whom  such  honours  arc  dispensed.  Besides  three  mem- 
bers of  tbe  executive  of  the  Society,  two  distiuguiahed 
Koyal  Academicians  have  consented  to  act,  and  two  of 
tbe  private  members  of  the  Society  amongst  the  moat  dis- 
tiugished  by  artistic  culture  aud  abihty.  We  heartily 
hope  the  Exhibition  will  be  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
we  urge  all  onr  readers  who  can  to  contribute  to  its 
excellence  and  success. 

The  following  are  tbe  srrangemenU  according  to  the 
official  programme  just  issued  ; — ■ 

The  Exhibition  of  ths  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Qallery  of  the 
Society  of  Paiaten  in  Wstet  Ooloon,  Ji,  Pall  Mall  Eist,  London, 
8.W. 

It  will  be  ioangoralcd  by  a  UBveiMiione,  open  to  member* 
and  thnr  Irimdi,  at  eight  pjn.  m  Taetday  evening,  the  Sth  of 


October  (morning  dress).  It  will  remain  open  daily  (Sundar* 
exceptod),  from  nine  a,m.  till  dask,  until  tbe  15th  of  November. 
The  eaeiiiiiga  during  which  the  Exhibition  will  be  open  will  be 
aoDonnced  sabsequently. 

Members  wil!  be  snppUed  with  tickets  to  admit  their  (riends. 
An  admisaion   fw  will  be  charged  to  all  not  prorided  with 

Pictures  for  exhibition  mast  be  forwarded  (carriage  paid)  to  tte 
Qal'cry,  5,  Pall  Mali  Kssl,  Londoa,  S.W.,  addr^saed  to  the 
Sscrfltarj  of  the  Photographie  Society,  so  that  they  may  be 
received  >iol  later  than  Tuesday,  the  -ind  of  October,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  of  advice. 

Each  frame  should  have  the  artist's  name  and  tbe  aobject 
written  upon  a  label  in  front,  capable  of  being  easily  detached  as 
soon  as  the  catalegae  has  beenmideout.  Noother  marks  should 
appear  on  tbe  picture. 

Ho  picture  in  an  Oxford  frame  will  be  admitted. 

No  picture  pro'iously  exhibited  in  London  wilt  be  admiltsd. 

No  coloured  photograph  wilt  be  admitted. 

Not  more  than  one  frame  of  a  doxen  cart-de-visite  or  cabinet 
pictures  can  be  received  from  any  intending  exhibitor. 

No  pictares  u-hatei'tr  can  he  riiceived  after  2nd  October,  the  day 
fixed  for  tbeir  reception. 

A  committee  of  selection  will  have  the  power  of  rejectmg  any 
pictures  Forwarded. 

Bronze  medaU  will  bo  awarded  as  follows :— Two  modals  tor 
those  pictures  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  shall  di-play  die 
greatest  general  excellance;  two  medals  for  the  best  landscape, 
'      bf  eight  inches  and  under,  and  for  the  best  above  ten  by 

_  it  inches;  two  medals  for  the  beat  portrait,  twelve  by  ten 
inches  and  nnder,  and  for  the  best  above  tweU-e  by  ten  inches; 
two  medals  for  the  best  single  figure  study,  twelve  by  ten  inches 
and  under,  and  for  the  best  above  twelve  by  ten  inches ;  two 
medals  for  the  best  enlargement  untouched,  and  for  tbe  best  en- 
laigemcot  and  nrgntiic,  both  being  tbe  work  of  the  exhibitor; 
two  medals  for  the  best  gtiire  pictures  ;  two  medals  for  the  belt 

iihoto-mechanical  prints  ;  one  medal  for  the  best  study  from  animal 
ife ;  two  medals  for  the  best  instantaneous  pictures  ;  two  medala 
lor  th  best  stereo  six  transparencies  ;  one  medal  for  the  best  fiame 
if  dry  plate  phntographs;  oue  medat  for  ibe  best  micro-photo- 
graph I  one  medal  for  the  best  specimen  of  surface  printing  from 
netal ;  one  medal  for  apparatus.  Thiee  medals  will  be  placed 
it  the  disposal  of  the  jury  for  any  novelty  or  other  (urm  of  excel- 
lence in  process  or  result. 

The  an-ards  will  bedecidedbj  a  jury  consisting  of  seven  gentle- 
men :  the  President  of  the  Society,  two  membiirs  of  council,  two 
members  of  the  Society  not  being  members  of  caimi:il,  two  artists 
of  reputalion  (namely— E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. ;  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.A., 
President  of  Ho.iety  of  Painters  in  Water  Colonrs) ;  Jamsi 
Gloiaher,  P.B.8,,  &e..  President;  Captain  Abney,  HE.,  F.U.S.' 
r.  S,  Davis,  Frederick  Piercy,  Kobort  Faulkner. 

No  awards  will  be  made  when  tbe  workj  in  competition  are  not 
in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  of  suffideul  merit. 

The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  photographers,  whether 
members  of  the  Society  or  not,  aud  foreign  photographers 
are  especially  invited  to  contribute  Iheir  works,— U.  Badrn 
Peitchaud,  llo/i.  Srerctary. 


PIIOTOGBAPHY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  we  have  enquiries  from 
pbotograpbers  contemplating  emigration,  asking  us  for 
information  as  to  the  probable  chances  of  employment  aa 
photographers  in  different  colonies.  An  old  correspondent 
of  the  News,  and  a  thoroughly  experienced  photographer, 
baa  recently  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  and  sends  ixf  his 
impressioDS  of  photographic  prospects  in  that  colony, 
ivhich  are  not,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts 
from  his  letter,  by  any  means  favourable,  Mr.  Cherrill, 
it  will  be  remembered,  recently  wrote  from  the  sarr.e 
colony  in  a  more  hopeful  strain  ;  but  the  differouoe  in  the 
aims  of  the  two  writers  must  be  noted.  Mr,  Cherrill  went 
with  the  view  of  commencing  business,  and  with  capital 
enough  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Our  present  corres- 
pondent went  out  in  the  hope  of  securing  fairly  remune- 
rative employment  in  soniB  studio  ;  in  which  hitherto  be 
haa  failed.  He  inji,  viitiag  from  Dunediu  ;— 
"  I  mut  oonfasi  I  am  mnoli  disappointod,  aa  I  have  been 
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kere  now  Dsarly  Rjo  montha,  And  h*ve  not  Bacceeda.l  in 
obtaiiiiaE  emplojmBat  of  my  kiod.  I  think  soma  time] oat 
fear  you  had  aa  encjuiry  as  to  tbe  chaoce  of  &  pbotognpher 
coining  out  hare  meatiag  with  remunerative  employmeDt  as 
an  asaUtftnt.  Should  you  be  agaia  uked  your  opinion  on 
such  a  tpeculativB  movement,  I  tbiok  tbe  boat  thing  you 
can  do  would  be  gimply  to  f;'m  Fauch'a  celebrated  auiirei 
to  penona  abont  to  marry — Don't  ■'  u  onr  kind  are  a  drug  in 
the  maiket.  Here  ia  my  experience  to  wit ;  and  tbere  in 
anotbei  n>ho  lailed  fiom  London  juat  a  month  pra- 
Tiouily,  arternpwardtof  two  tuontha'  midenoa  here,  finding 
than  waa  no  obsnce  o[  succeeding,  ntuined  in  tbe  lame 
■hip  that  brougbt  bim  out. 

"The  acenery  about  thia  part  of  the  oolonj  (the 
Bonthera  end)  ia  magniEcent  for  the  painter,  but  the 
extraordinary  darkona  of  the  grean  of  tbe  herbage  moat 
mar  any  aucceasful  attempt  at  photographing  the  open 
landacape,  altbouith  1  haie  aeen  many  beaatitul  pictures 
□C  the  tocky  fitanroa  in  the  high  olifib,  aad  which 
we  call  sound  1  here. 

"  la  thia  oity,  of  andet  twenty  thoiuand  inhabitaota, 
theTe  are  acveD  or  eight  photographic  eatabliihrnenti 
for  nortraiturp,  of  which  tboae  of  Ueaira  CliEord  and 
Morris  and  Mr.  Barton  (one  of  the  Bnrtona  of  Lieiceitar) 
take  the  lead.  The  picture!  from  the  firat-nataed  eatabliab- 
ment  aeem  to  please  the  pabiic  most,  from  tbe  negatives 
being  most  oarefiilly  and  v-rg  cxleniively  ratonched  ;  and  U 
this  city  is  mostly  peopled  by  the  canny  Scot  (in  faot,  Ibis 
province  of  Olago  was  foandod  by  people  north  i^  the 
Tweed),  red  locks  and  freckles  are  very  abundant,  which 
you  know  do  not  look  well  in  photography. 

"  Humbug  hai  not  been  loft  at  home,  as  I  was  mnch 
amared  tbe  other  day  by  an  acc^uaiDtaQce  calling 
my  attention  to  a  new  frame  of  apeoimena  hnng  out  lo 
public  Tie*  at  a  galleryentraace,  and  which  were  labelleU 
as  the  newest  and  greatest  novelty  (photographic)  of  the 
age.  You  will  think  ho«  much  1  wks  amuwd  at  this  puff 
when,  on  going  to  examine  these  woudeilul  producLioni,  1 
found  tfaej  were  nothing  but  ^peaimeni  prin'ed  from  very 
inferior  negatives  by  our  comparatirely  old  and  ancient 
process  on  opal  ^lais. 

"  I  brought  with  me  my  collection  of  photographs,  those 
which  you  kindly  sent  me,  aa  well  as  examples  of  Hobinson, 
l^wie,  SlingHby,  Itestalt,  and  other  good  men,  and  1  am 
much  flattered  by  being  told  tbere  is  notbii>g  to  equal  them 
in  the  colony. 

"  Mr.  Morris,  who  is  cartaialy  the  Al,  has  requested  that 
I  will  ait  t^  bim,  in  order  that  I  may  send  aapeoim«n  of  his 
work  to  Abi'l  Lswie,  to  show  how  gratified  be  was  by  Bi;eiog 
the  pictuTis  I  have  by  Mr.  L. 

"Some  two  months  since  1  replied  to  an  advertisement 
for  a  m<>naier  of  a  photo,  egtal)li->hn)ent  in  a  proviucial 
town,  which  brought  an  answer  asking  my  terms,  &c  ,  and 
stating  that  a  person  was  required  to  manage,  to  operate 
well  (both  in  gallery  and  field),  first-class  retoucher,  good 
colourist  and  stippler  (how  many  such  do  you  know  T).  1 
replied  that  I  could  oprrate  well,  conld  use  a  pencil  to 
retouch  a  negative  to  some  extent,  and  could  tioC,  but  did 
not  profcBi  to  be  a  colourist  in  the  art  sense  of  the  term  ; 
that  I  would  commence  with  four  guiueas  per  week  (tbe 
pay  of  a  Grst-claas  carpeiiter)  until  the  bu«ioess  waa  proved 
and  eipensrs  up.  My  S|>ecimi'ns  were  returued,  with  tbe 
intimation  that  (be  advertisers  were  in  treaty  with  another 
party  ou  more  favourable  terms. 

"  One  of  my  aorrowa — and,  peihapn,  not  the  least — ii  tbe 
loss  of  my  weekly  pleaaure  of  perusing  the  Niws.  I  have 
not  aeen  its  familiar  type  since  the  one  dated  tbe  29th  of 
September.  X  think  I  must  ask  you  to  have  it  posted 
weekly  for  a  twelvemonth. 

"  I  must  now  conclude  by  hoping  that  yon  have  been  in 
tbe  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and,  aa  old  Haociations  are, 


DISTORTION  FROM  EXPANSION  AND  CONTBAC- 

TION  OF  PAPER. 
Wk  have  more  than  once  recently  called  attention  to  tba 
diitoition  in  portraits  caused  by  the  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  in  albumeniied  paper  in  the  various  wettingi 
and  dryings  occnrriQR  in  printiug  operations.  Dr.  Voge), 
in  hia  letter  to  tbe  PhitadetpHa  PHalnrp-apher,  gives  aome 
inteiesting  eipertencea  of  Berlin  poitraitiata.     He  says ; — 

"The  diatortiou  is  different  in  tbu  length  of  the  sheet 
rather  than  in  the  width  of  tbe  same  ;  for  this  reason  the 
picture,  the  pegalive  of  which  ia  put  on  io  onoor  the  other 
direction  while  copying,  leema  to  be  considerably  stretched 
in  the  length  or  in  ita  width.  1  have  seen  picturea  copied 
on  albumen  paper  of  the  same  aheet,  nnder  tne  same  nega- 
I  live,  on  the  same  day,  toned,  fixed,  and  washed  in  the  aaem 
I  manner,  on  some  of  whioh  the  face  of  the  person  was  lean, 
and  on  others  tbbk  and  puScd  up.  About  this  citcum- 
stance  there  was  at  one  time  much  said,  and  many  photo, 
grapben,  although  the  picturea  ah  owed  the  fault,  denied 
the  fact  entirely.  Especially  those  photographers  who  were 
working  for  builders  and  englneeiu  could  not  be  convinoed, 
because  they  did  not  like  to  admit  that  their  pictures  were 
useless.  It  is  evident  that,  if  this  distortion  appears  always, 
tbe  proportions  of  meuuremsnt  in  drawings,  Ac,  must 
become  entirely  diSerent,  and  then,  of  course,  the  picture  is 
not  correct.  One  of  these  photographers,  Hr.  Marusskj, 
has  investigated  the  matter  carefully,  and  shown  that  the 
distortion  on  his  pictures  is,  indeed,  a  very  tri Sing  one,  ot 
entirely  unnoticed,  even  if  ha  uses  strongly  albomeniaed 
paper.  Thereby  it  ia  discovered  under  which  circumsCanoes 
the  distortion  especially  appears.  Mr.  Lindner,  who  noticed 
the  distortion  on  hi*  cards  in  a  very  remarkable  ma uner, 
was  accustomed  to  trim  bis  piotnres  immediately  after  oopy- 
iug,  and  then,  aa  nsual,  be  tooed,  fixed,  and  washed  tbe 
same,  and  at  once,  after  coming  out  of  tbe  washwater,  ho 
paated  them,  and  put  them  on  Bristol  board.  In  this  caaa 
tbe  diatorlion  was  a  remarkable  oue.  But  if  we  allow  the 
picture  to  dry  after  being  washed,  and  pute  it  up,  no  dii- 
'tortion  is  to  he  noticed.  Tbe  fact  is  that  the  dry  picture 
during  the  short  time  uf  troisteuing  with  paste  has  no  time 
to  expand  to  any  great  degree.  An  expansion  takes  place, 
but  at  first  in  equal  directions,  which  is  harmleaa;  for 
that  reason  we  notice  no  disiortion  ou  pictures  treated  in 
that  manner.  But  if  the  pictures  remain  v,;ry  long  in  the 
water,  tbe  expausioa  in  the  width  oF  the  aheet  from  which 
they  are  cut  is  cou aide rably  greater  than  in  its  length  ;  and 
when  they  are  pasted  up,  this  unequal  expansiou  will  remain 
after  drying.  The  expaniiion  is  ao  remarkable  tbnt  even  the 
people  notice  it  by  comparing  two  pictures.  Tbou)(h  the 
whole  matter  ia  a  fault,  under  certain  circumstances  it  ia  an 
advantage.  Very  often  we  bad  peraons  of  eici:ssive  meagre- 
uesB,  wbo  wiqb  to  appear  in  thuirpictures  a  little  aluuter,  or 
Etuut  peraoiia  who  like  to  appear  in  their  pictures  more 
slender.  By  the  above  fault  it  is  in  our  power  to  gratify 
their  wishes." 


ON  THB  DEPTH  OF  PRINTS  AND  INTENSITY 
OF  NEGATIVES 

BY  CAITAIN  ABNET,   n.E.,   F.lt.3." 

[In  mv  laat  commuDication  it  must  hove  been  seen  that 
there  u  a  slight  erior  in  the  diagram.  At  the  extremiuea 
of  the  horizontal  line  tbe  fii(ures  0  and  1  should  have 
been  placed,  and  '£5,  -5,  '75  should  have  divided  this 
line  into  equal  parts.  The  top  figure  of  the  vertical  axia 
should  have  been  1,  and  sot  '1  aa  shown.] 

Enquiries  having  been  made  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining 
a  niouocbrotuatic  light,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  treat  ot 
this  in  my  present  article,  before  going  further  into  the 
opacity  of  negatives  and  depths  of  prints.  The  moat 
common  monochromatic  light,  undoubtedly,  ia  that  canaed 
by  the  introduction  of  sodium  into  a  oolourleaa  flame.  The 
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most  usual  way  of  obtainiDg  this  light  is  by  taking  a  piece 
of  platinum  wire,  and  bending  the  end  into  a  small  loop 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  diameter.  By  slightly  m  jisten- 
ing  the  loop  a  particle  of  common  salt  (sodium  chloride) 
can  be  easily  taken  up  by  it.  The  loop  holding  the  salt 
is  next  placed  in  the  flame  from  a  Bunsen  burner  or  a  spirit 
lamp,  wnen  the  salt  melts  and  forms  a  S!i^all  transparent 
head.  Whilst  still  hot  the  loop  is  brought  in  contact  with 
more  salt.  Another  small  crystal  will  adhere,  and  this 
should  be  melted  into  the  first  bead.  This  operation  is  con- 
tinued till  the  loop  is  entirely  filled.  Sodium  carbonate  may 
be  substituted  for  the  chloride,  and  some  people  seem  to 
find  this  easier  to  manipulate.  The  latter  should  be  well 
dried  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  form  the  bead,  other- 
wise the  attached  moisture  causes  the  crystals  to  fly  off  the 
loop  when  they  are  introduced  into  the  flame.  A  couple  of 
beads  thus  prepared  will  suffice  to  gire  a  fair  light  if  placed 
in  the  outer  portion  of  a  Bunsen  or  spirit  lamp  flame.  The 
wires,  for  convenience  sake,  should  be  attached  to  stands, 
ana  Ki  -..»j  ^s  o^  nlaced  »«  r^nt  to  interfere  with  the  light 
lasmng  in  the  direction  in  which  \Lw  dmrn  or  any  other 
object  is  to  be  illuminated.  Where  a  fairer  volume  of 
coloured  flamo  is  required,  a  bunch  of  asbestos  socked  in  a 
strong  solution  of  brine  may  take  the  place  of  the  bead ;  it 
will  be  found  that  this  method  has  a  slight  tendency  to  cause 
a  flickering,  which  is  decidedly  objectionable.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  dissolve  common  salt  in  the  spirit  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  in  order  to  give  an  illuminating  flame  ;  this  gives  a 
feeble  light,  and  the  salt  is  apt  to  cake  about  the  wick. 

There  is  another  method  of  obtaining  the  sodium  light, 
which  is,  indeed,  applicable  to  the  light  obtainable  from 
any  other  easily  volatilized  metal.  If  a  very  fine  spray 
diffuser  be  caused  to  play  in  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner 
a  large  volume  of  coloured  flame  results.  For  spectroscopic 
work  this  is  invaluable.  For  convenience  sake  it  is  better 
to  use  some  contrivance  for  keeping  up  the  small  current  of 
air  that  may  be  required.  One  simple  plan  of  effecting  this 
is  the  foot  blower  manufactured  by  Fletcher,  of  Warring- 
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ton ;  another  also  suggests  itself.  Procure  two  large  bottles 
with  widish  mouths,  and  fit  each  tightly  with  a  cork  ;  pass 
two  pieces  of  glass  tubing  through  the  corks,  one  just 
penetrating  the  other  almost  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottlo.  Now  nearly  fill  one  bottle,  A,  with  water,  and  re- 
place the  cork  with  glass  tube  attached.  Invert  the  bottle  ; 
the  longer  piece  of  tube  should  be  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  the  other  end  being  open  to  the  air,  whilst  the 
other  tube  should  be  closed  to  prevent  the  water  flowing 
out  A  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  should  be  drawn  over 
the  end  of  this  short  tube,  on  which  should  be  placed  a 
pinch-cock,  such  as  used  by  chemists,  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  water,  though  an  American  clip  will  answer  the  purpose. 
The  other  bottle,  B,  is  now  inverted  empty,  and  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tubing  connects  the  long  glass  tube  with  the 
spray  diffuser,  whilst  the  short  tube  is  attached  to  the  india- 
rubbor  tube  which  has  been  closed  by  the  pinch- cock,  and 
which  is  Attached  to  the  short  tube  of  A.    The  two  inverted 


bottles  are  placed  in  stands,  A  being  placed  higher  than  B. 
The  water  in  A  rushes  out  as  fast  as  the  air  is  displaced  out 
of  B,  through  the  spray  diffuser.  A  continuous  current  of 
air  is  thus  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  the  operation  can  be 
repeated  by  detaching  the  tube  from  the  spray  diffuser,  and 
reversing  the  positions  of  A  and  B.  Either  a  watery  or  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt  to  be  used  may  be  placed  in 
the  diffuser,  as  experiment  may  prove  best.  By  this  means 
a  flame  coloured  by  lithium,  struntium,  calcium,  &c.,  may 
be  produced. 

When  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted  by  red  light, 
however,  it  may  often  suffice  to  use  flashed  ruby  glass 
placed  in  front  of  a  paraffin  lamp,  which  usually  burns 
with  a  very  steady  flame. 

To  get  almost  absolute  purity  of  colour,  it  is  as  well  to 
use  the  spectrum  ;  but  unless  the  oxyhydrogen  or  electric 
light  is  at  the  command  of  the  operator,  this  method  is  not 
admissible  for  working  at  night.  Of  course  sunlight  is 
par  excellence  the  best,  and  it  is  from  this  source,  from 
which  the  spectrum  can  be  produced  that  will  be  described. 
A  darkened  box,  A  A,  should  be  prepared  (to  place  on  the 
operating  table,  fig.  4),  a  convenient  height  for  which 
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is  about  two  feet  six  inches :  one  side  should  be  open,  but 
capable  of  being  covered  with  a  cloth  to  exdn^  all  ex- 
traneous light.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  box  should 
be  a  mirror,  B,  six  inches  by  twelve  inches,  placed  in  a 
plane  of  45^  with  the  top,  and  at  right  angles  of  the  plane 
of  the  unclosed  side  of  tne  box.  Any  light  reflected  from 
the  mirror  must  be  admitted  to  the  interior  of  this  box 
on  to  the  table  (or  object  D,  placed  on  it)  through  a  slit,  C, 
of  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
at  right  angles  to  the  mirror.  This  arrangement  for  obtain- 
ing uie  spectrum  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


•   iiJ     ** 


A  is  a  glass  jar  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  filled  with  water, 

? laced  before  a  fairly  wide  slit  three  or  four  inches  high, 
nto  A  is  reflected  by  a  looking-glass  (not  shown  in  the 
figure)  sunlight.  The  distance  of  A  from  B  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  slice  of  light  refracted  from  it  falls  in  the  idit  in  B,  so 
as  joat  to  fill  it    C  is  a  rough  lena  of  about  eighteen  inches 
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focus,  and  capable  of  taking  in  all  the  light  from  the  slit. 
It  is  placed  so  that  the  rays  slightly  diverge  and  fall  upon 
two  prisms,  of  which  a  fuller  descriptioii  will  be  given 
preseatly.  These  refract  the  rays  till  they  fall  upon  E, 
another  rough,  convex  lens  of  about  four  or  five  inches 
diameter  and  three  feet  focal  length.  The  rays  are 
received  upon  the  mirror,  B,  attached  to  the  box-lid  in 
which  the  spectrum  should  be  thrown  fairly  in  focus. 
The  box  is  now  adjusted  till  any  particular  ray  of  light 
falls  through  the  slit  H  on  to  the  object  D  in  the  box.  The 
width  of  the  spectrum  is  enlarged  by  moving  the  lens  C 
till  it  well  covers  the  length  of  the  slit.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  any  monochromatic  light  may  be  employed  by 
this  artifice,  and  the  illumination  will  be  sufficient  by  which 
to  obtain  readings.  (It  should  here  be  remarked  that  the 
rotation  of  the  drum  may  be  caused  by  attaching  the  large 
wheel  to  a  fly-wheel  and  treadle.  I  have  myself  attached 
it  to  the  table  of  a  sewing  machine.)  Prisms  of  the  size  re- 
(juired,  if  made  of  glass,  would  be  expensive.    They  may 
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readily  be  formed  out  of  Winchester  quart  bottles,  cutting 
them  at  the  desired  angle.  If  a  piece  of  paper  be  fitted 
round  the  bottles,  and  they  be  immersed  at  the  angle  re- 
quired, the  water  will  give  lines  in  the  paper,  from  which 
a  pattern  may  be  cut  to  guide  the  cutting.  When  so 
marked,  a  small  part  of  the  line  marked  on  the  bottle 
should  be  filed,  and  the  cutting  finished  by  means  of  a 
pastile.  The  edges  should  then  be  ground  on  a  flat  stone, 
and  two  flat  pieces  of  glass  cemented  on  to  the  wedge,  thus 
formed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  glue  and  treacle  to  which 
a  little  glycerine  has  been  added.  A  hole  should  be  drilled 
at  the  top  of  the  prism  to  enable  carbon  disulphide  to  be 
inserted. 

In  reading  strips  of  darkened  paper,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  ensure  accuracy  if  the  paper  be  glazed,  owing 
to  reflections  from  its  surface.  This  evil  can  be  nearlv 
eliminated  by  causing  the  illumination  to  come  through 
finely  ground  glass.  In  any  case  it  is  as  well  not  to  trust 
to  observations  taken  by  one  person  :  at  least  two  should 
take  readings  to  prevent  a  chance  of  error,  and  they  should 
be  taken  first  moving  the  tint  to  be  compared  from  the 
black  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  white  end,  and  then  vice 
versa.  Personally,  I  prefer  to  read  with  one  eye  closed 
and  accurately  focussed  on  the  junction  of  the  tint 
with  the  rotating  surface.  I  also  find  it  necessary  to  have 
a  uniform  shade  pasted  on  each  side  of  the  rider  holding 
the  scale,  as,  if  one  side  be  white  and  the  other  black,  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  to  get  variable  readings.  My  expe- 
rience teaches  me  that  the  eye  must  be  thoroughly 
trained  before  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  person's 
readings.  Ladies—who  are,  perhaps,  more  accustomed  to 
match  colours— seem  to  judge  more  correctly  at  a  first  trial 
than  do  my  sex.  More  than  thirty  readings  without  rest- 
ing should  never  be  attempted,  as  the  fatigue  to  the  eyes 
is  very  great. 


ON  THE  IMMEDIATE  AND  POSSIBLE  EFFECTS 
OF  CERTAIN  llEOEN  TLY-PHOPOSED  ADDI- 
TIONS  TO  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

BY  W.   IIOWAIID. 

"  Carbon  shall  be  king ! ''  "  Silver  is  our  sovereign  I  " 
These  are  the  battle  cries  that  alternately  stun  and  invigo- 
rate the  contending  factions  of  the  photo-printing  world. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  preservation  of  good-feeling, 
neutral— or,  rather,  mutually  important— matter  frequently 
claims  their  attention.  I  allude  to  the  negative  bath, 
without  due  attention  to  which,  neither  school  of  printers 
coold  be  pat  into  posseasioQ  of  negatives  capable  of  pro- 


ducing satisfactory  proofs.  True  indee  1  it  is  that  even 
that  time-honoured  **  institution  "  may  soon  bo  dispensed 
with  ("a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished'')  but, 
while  for  all  but  special  purposes  it  still  remains  the  corner 
stone  of  the  '^  black  art,''  aught  that  may  be  writ(»en  con« 
corning  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  "  flat,  stale,  and  unpro« 
fitable."  This,  at  least,  wa3  my  p(>rsonal  feeling,  and, 
fortified  by  a  hint  from  our  energetic  Editor.  I  have 
ventured  to  put  into  a  readable  garb  a  few  stray  observa- 
tions affecting  it. 

Having,  however,  in  my  mind's  eye  the  somewhat  lame 
and  impotent  results  arrived  at  by  a  *'  learned,  grave,  and 
reverend "  body  in  a  recent  though  long-prolonged  dis- 
cussion, I  have  carefully  avoided  any  endeavour  to  flood 
with  new  light  the  subject  of  pinhole  production.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  chiefly  directed  my  attention  to  agents 
I  which  are  recommended  for  their  removal,  or  to  collateral 
j  matters.  In  the  annals  of  photography,  the  year  1865 
was,  if  my  memory  holds  good,  remarkable  for  the  amount 
of  attention  devoted  by  experimentalists  to  the  subject  of 
pinhole  production,  and  it  was  then  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  formation  of  nitro-iodide  of  silver  in  the  bath,  and 
its  subsequent  precipitation  upon  the  plate,  was  the  main 
cause  of  these  pests.  If  to  this  we  add  the  more  recent 
discovery  of  the  frequent  production  of  sulphate  of 
silver  in  the  bath,  we  have  about  exhausted  the  catalogue 
of  well-defined  but  unavoidable  pinhole  propagators.  If 
any  operator  is  careless  enough  to  court  danger  by  avoid- 
ing the  minor  trouble  entailed  by  filtration,  he  scarcely 
deserves  the  mildest  manifestation  of  sympathy  on  his 
behalf.  I  have  just,  perhaps,  incautiously  used  the  term 
^^  unavoidable,"  in  speaking  of  the  recognized  enemies  ;  at 
least  one  of  them  may  bj  circumvented  by  Mr.  Eliot's 
method  of  working — but  of  that  more  shortly. 

Amongst  the  host  of  suggestions  for  improving  the 
working  qualities  of  our  negative  baths,  or  removing  some 
of  the  many  disorders  to  which  they  are  liable,  Mr.  D.  Q-. 
Munger  s  unpremeditated  experiment  with  a  piece  of  soda 
hyposulphite  is  worthy  of  attention,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
crepancy which  exists  between  the  results  obtained  by  him 
and  those  which  the  popular  imagination  had  conceived 
would  follow  such  an  unorthodix  proceeding.  Mr, 
Munger's  own  words  very  ^ell  indicate  the  natute  of  this 
conception.  He  says: — *^ Judge  of  my  surprise  when, 
upon  developing,  not  a  hopeless  fog,  as  I  h  id  expected, 
but  an  unusually  clear  chemical  effect  was  presented."  To 
put  this  sentence  into  other  words,  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  hypo  reduces  or  prevents  fogging.  The  first 
enquiry  which  I  set  to  work  to  resolve  was,  naturally 
enough,  **  Does  hypo  possess  this  power?  "  The  second, 
*^  What  is  the  nature  of  the  reaction  which  ensues  upon  its 
addition  to  the  bath  ?  "  and  the  third,  '*  Cannot  the  same 
end  be  achieved  by  less  suspicious  means  ?  "  I  commenced 
operations  with  a  newly-prepared  neutral  bath,  which,  if 
made  with  good  nitrate,  is  the  condition  that,  next  to  one 
rendered  alkaline  by  silver  carbonate,  my  experience,  which 
is  not  professional,  leads  me  to  prefer.  A  few  trial  nega- 
tives were  taken  with  this  bath.  The  light  was  yellowish, 
being  that  of  an  evening  sky,  and  exposures  varying  from 
Ave  to  eight  seconds  produced  no  fog;  ten  seconds  were 
required  for  that  purpose.  The  subject  was  the  somewhat 
inartistic  array  of  roofs,  chimney-pots,  and  garret  windows 
mixed  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  taken  from  the  vantage - 
coign  of  a  two-pair  back.  For  the  purpose  in  view  this 
was,  however,  a  sufficiently  crucial  test.  The  next  step 
was  to  make  the  good  bath  into  a  foggy  one ;  that  was  a 
thing  easily  accomplished  by  putting  into  it  some  silver 
oxide  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  and  permitting  it  to  digest 
that  until  again  brought  into  requisition. 

Here  I  may  remark  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  nothing 
has  more  conduced  te  the  general  feeling  of  distrust  with 
which  alkaline  or  neutral  iMths  are  re^^urded  than  the  fact 
that  their  alkalinity— or,  as  by  a  little  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  it  may  hare  been  oidled  nAn^zeiS&^s^ — 
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is  usually  due  to  the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned 
compound. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  n>t  unusual  case  of  the  gentle- 
man who,  having  doctored  an  old  bath,  which  had  become 
fozgy  through  containing  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  trios  it 
with  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  to  be  certain  that  it  is  not 
alkaline,  and  then  proceeds  to  filter  it.  Having,  however, 
a  due  regard  to  economy  in  filter  paper,  he  uses  one  which 
has  performed  the  same  office  on  occasions  almost  number- 
less, regardless  or  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  It  (the  filter)  is 
literally  saturated  with  silver  oxide.  The  bath  filters  with 
the  requsite  slowness,  and  comes  through  perfectly  alka- 
line with  the  oxide.  This  time  the  trial  with  blue  (not 
really  neutral)  litmus  paper  is  resorted  to ;  again  no 
change  is  produced,  and  conscious  that  no  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  solution,  armed  also  with  the  knowledge 
that  prior  to  filtration  it  did  not  turn  red  litmus  paper,  this 
8on  of  genius  decides  that  it  is  neutral,  and  having  beard 
somewhere  that  neutral  baths  are  rapid,  determines  to  give 
it  a  trial.  He  takes  a  few  hopelessly  foggy  pictures,  and, 
to  quote  Artemus,  **  prazes  the  concern  with  a  few  dis- 
paragin'  remarks,*'  and  for  the  rest  of  bis  photographic 
career  swears  firmly  by  an  acid  bath. 

This  little  matter  of  the  repeated  use  of  old  filter  papers 
deserves  attention,  as  fogginess  may  frequently  be  caused 
by  inadvertently  employing  them. 

Having  given  the  experimental  solution  above  referred 
to  a  rest  of  a  night  and  a  day,  it  wa3  filtered  on  the 
following  evening,  to  rid  it  of  undissolved  silver  oxide.  A 
few  more  negatives  were  taken.  This  time,  still  evening 
exposures,  about  three  seconds  sufficed  to  produce  a  good 
solid  fog;  eight  to  ten  seconds  secured  something 
approaching  total  oblivion. 

1  was  now  prepared  to  test  the  efficacy  of  **  hypo  "  in  a 
decided  manner.  Recollecting  Mr.  Munger's  addenda, 
"  more  soda  (he  had  used  about  five  grains  to  sixty-ounce 
bath)  might  be  better — some  one  try  it  I** — and  also  antici- 
pating a  losd  of  strength  by  its  additiou,  I  had  provided 
that  my  solution  should  not  bo  too  much  reduced,  by 
making  it  about  forty-two  grains  per  ounce. 

I  was  using  twency  ounces  of  solution,  and  added  ten 
centimetres  of  a  ten  per  cent,  hypo  solution  to  it—t.f., 
about  fifteen  grains. 

This  secured  two  good  ends  :  enabled  mo  to  see  if  the 
addition  of  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  the  new  cure  defeated 
its  purpose,  and  also  placed  more  of  its  products  at  my 
disposal  for  examination.  The  bath  was  then  filtered,  the 
precipitate  retained,  and  some  few  negatives  exposed. 
This  time  they  bore  an  exposure  quite  as  long  as  the  first 
series  had  taken,  and  produced  clear  pictures,  quite  free 
from  fog  and  other  defects.  What  effect  continued  use 
might  have  upon  such  a  bath  I  have  not  tried,  as  on 
studying  the  changes  which  had  been  produced  they 
proved  to  be,  so  far  as  the  prevention  of  fog  is  concerned, 
such  as  can  be  and  are  daily  induced  by  more  direct 
means;  and  were,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  fraught  with 
nltiraate  danger. 

The  question  now  before  me  was,  *^  What  changes  had 
iaken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  bath  ?'*  One  thing 
was  certain  :  I  had  obtained  a  brownish-black  precipitate 
in  appearance  like  silver  sulphide.  The  trial  of  the  bath 
with  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  revealed  that  it  was 
pretty  acid.  That  accounted  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
fog :  the  oxide  of  silver  had  dissolved ;  but  what  acid  had 
been  produced  remained  to  be  seen. 

The  production  of  an  acid  on  the  addition  of  a  neutral 
solution  {"'  hypo  *^)  to  an  alkaline  one  (silver  nitrate  plus 
oxide)  was  certainly  somewhat  anomalous.  The  coudi- 
Clous  under  which  the  experiment  was  made  furnish  a  clue 
to  a  correct  explanation  of  this  abnormal  result. 

These  conditions  were  the  addition  of  soda  hyposulphite 
to  an  excess  (more  than  was  required  to  effect  its  decom- 
position^ of  suver  nitrate.  When  the  converse  experiment 
(that  of  adding  the  silver  salt  to  exccM  of  hypotalphile 


solution)  is  performed,  a  totally  different  result  is  achieved. 
Instead  of  the  rapid  production  of  a  permanent  brown 
precipitate,  and  an  acid  supernatant  solution,  we  perceive, 
so  long  as  the  soda  solutiou  retains  about  two-thirds  of 
its  original  hyposulphurous  acid,  only  a  rapidly  vanishing 
white  precipitate  of  silver  hyposulphite,  which,  as  quickly 
as  it  is  produced,  combines  with  the  excess  of  soda  solu- 
tion, and  forms  a  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver. 
If  we  go  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  the  precipitate  becomes, 
as  in  the  other  case,  a  permanent  one  ;  and  if  the  opera- 
tion is  very  carefully  conducted,  we  can  add  just  so  much 
silver  solution  as  will  precipitate  all  the  hyposulphurous 
acid  before  combined  with  the  soda,  leaving  us  with  a  per- 
manent precipitate  of  silver  hyposulphite,  and  a  neutral 
supernatant  solution  of  soda  nitrate,  thus : — 

First  Reaction, 
2AgN0,    +      SNajSjOj      =  AgjSgO,  2Na,SjOj        + 

^  I  y  •       *  *  V  ^  *  y  ■  ■        ' 

BUrcr  Nitnt«    Soda  BTposalphf  t«.    Hrposulphite  of  Soda  and  Bilrer. 

2NaN0, 

Soda  l{  Urate. 

The  second  reaction  is  very  similar  to  the  above ;  by 
adding  four  more  equivalents  of  silver  nitrate  the  double 
hyposulphite  decomposes  with  the  result  stated.  If,  how- 
ever, this  precipitate  be  kept,  it  gradually  decomposes  into 
sulphide  of  silver  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  thus : — 
Ag^O,       +  H,0  =        Ag,8      +      H,S04 


surer  Hjposolphtta      Water.     Bilrer  Sulphide.    Balpharie  Acid. 

This  reaction  occurs  immediately,  or  nearly  so,  if  the  pre- 
cipitate is  boiled. 

Here,  as  I  think,  we  shall  find  a  basis  on  which  to  ex- 
plain the  reactions  which  occur  where,  as  in  Mr.  Munger*s 
treatment  of  his  bath  solution,  soda  hyposulphite  is  added 
to  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  We  have  here,  as  the  final 
results,  silver  sulphide  and  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  are  precisely,  together  with  soda  nitrate,  the  com- 
pounds formed  in  a  bath  so  treated.  The  black  precipi- 
tate which  I  had  collected  was  dissolved  by  nitric  acid 
with  evolution  of  red  fumes  and  separation  of  sulphur. 
The  solution  so  obtained,  when  diluted  and  treated  with 
common  salt,  gave  a  white  precipitate,  and  blackened  readily 
by  exposure  to  light.  On  charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe 
it  gave  a  bead  of  metallic  silver,  and  evolved  sulphurous 
acid  fumes,  thus  definitely  proving  its  composition.  The 
filtered  bath  gave  with  nitrate  of  baryta  a  white  precipi- 
tate insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  proving  conclusively 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  hypo  is  added  there  is  not  an  immediate  pro- 
duction of  the  brown  sulphide  of  silver,  as  Mr.  Munger  indi- 
cates ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  precipitate  is  really  white ; 
but  it  rapidly  assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  then  turns 
foxy-red,  and  after  passing  through  various  grades  of 
brown  hues,  assumes  the  colour  characteristic  of  silver 
sulphide.  Evidently,  then,  the  first  result  is  the  simple 
production  of  silver  hyposulphite  and  soda  nitrate,  as  in 
the  converse  experiment.  The  rapidity  of  this  action  is 
very  probably  caused  by  the  molecular  disturbance  exer- 
cised by  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  not  very  stable 
salt  first  formed.  It  may  be  easily  understood  that,  on  the 
first  occasion  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  boil  such  a  bath, 
a  production  of  silver  sulphate  will  occur  by  reason  of  the 
concentration  of  the  free  sulphuric  acid.  Indeed  it  is  very 
probable  that,  in  accord  with  the  general  tendency  of 
mixed  solutions  to  form  the  most  insoluble  salt  they  are 
capable  of  yielding,  this  will  occur  spontaneously  in  a  short 
time.  In  the  case  of  a  bath  containing  silver  oxide,  the 
formation  of  this  salt  will  be  immediate. 

Taking  into  consideration  this  liability  to  the  formation 
of  sulphate  of  silver,  which  is  known  to  be  a  producer  of 
pinholes,  and,  as  has  been  recently  remarked  by  Mr.  York, 
the  cause  of  markings  like  watered  silk,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  practical  men  will  scarcely  be  inclined  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  prerenting  foggioeBB  in  the  bath. 
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I  must  ill  fniraeas  to  Mr.  Maojer  admit  that  &t  presen^ 
1  have  not  found  thew  defects  to  oocnr;  this  I  think 
solely  BTues  from  the  fast  that  the  eiperimeatal  eoltitioa 
wu  oaed  imruedittely  after  filteriDg  oS  the  iiilphide  preci- 
pitated by  the  b;po.,  and  could  consequeutly  contain  only 
the  very  alight  trace  of  sulphate  of  eilvcr  dcrired  from  the 
oxide  of  that  metal  dluotved  therein. 

If  any  bath  has  accidentally  been  treated  to  a  dose  of 
"  hypo,"  I  iTOuld  advise  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryt-t 
to  get  rid  of  the  sutphuric  acid.  If  a  newly  made  ba'h 
docs  fog  the  plates,  it  can  easily  be  rendered  acid  by 
usual  [nethod  (t.«.,  nitric  acid),  avoiding  any  loea  of  ail* 
and  liboratiog  no  compound  fraught  vith  the  possibility  of 
future  evil,  as  this  procesa  does. 

rro  be  ea„ti»Mi.J 


ADULTEIIATIONS  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

Sta, — I  have  been  froqaontlyaikad  by  photogiaphoii  how 
to  detect  adulteration  in  nitrate  oi  silver,  and  it  may  prove 
of  some  intemt  to  your  readers  to  know  that  the  adulterant 
is  principally  in  the  dust.  Out  ot  aboot  twenty  samplita 
that  have  been  sent  to  me  toranalysii,  four  weie  adulterated. 
The  adulteiant,  which  id  usually  ni'rate  of  putoah  (Kallpetre). 
is  introduced  in  a  powdered  itate,  as  there  is  no  other  way  of 
safely  mixing  it,  for  it  crystal  I  inL-a  in  long  needles,  wh  reaa 
nitrate  of  silver  crystallizi's  in  alab».  Uniog  to  this,  large 
crystals  would  soon  betray  the  fraud  ;  and  the  two  lalts  will 
not  crystallise  together.  This  hint  may  bo  of  some  use  to 
consuiners.  U(  course  unprincipled  dealers  have  a  ready 
answer  to  any  objection  made  lo  the  dust :  either  it  is  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  or  the  nitcato  has  been  shaken  whilst 
travail  LI)  g,  or  suah  like.  A  perfect  sample  of  nitrate  of  silver 
mait  be  free  from  auy  yellow  tinge,  perfectly  white,  and 
liavs  a  gladsy  appearance :  the  crystals  must  be  large,  and 
there  must  be  no  powdered  BubBtauca  miied  with  it. 

I   hope  you  will  kindly  insert  theaa  few  lines  in  your 

?apei  for  the  bonelit  of  those  concerned  in  photography. — 
am,  air,  juur  obedient  servant,      Acraan  LcisoaACHu 


$rocu&ui0«  of  Sacultes. 

AMATEUB    PrOTOOKAPBIC  AS800IA7I0N. 

A  uocHCii.  meeting  of  this  Aisociation  was  hsld  the  Jth  inst., 
Sib  Amiodio  BatDV  in  the  chair. 

The  minute]  of  the  last  mcoLing  ha>-ing  been  read  snd  con- 
Armed,  the  Secretirv  read  letters  Irom  Lotd  de  lies  imd  Dr. 
Artbnr  Farre,  expressing  their  regret  at  being  nuable  to  be 
present. 

The  [ollawing  members  and  subscribera  were  elected: — Sir 
George  Presootl;  H.  Davies,  Esq.  ;  Ernest  .Son tter,  Ksti.;  J.  W. 
llfounH,  Esq. ;  B.  Lieventhorpe,  Esij. ;  E.  Swinbnme,  Esq, ;  A. 
Watkms,  E»|. ;  Mrs.  Herbert  Evnru. 

The  Segketahv  laid  before  the  Council  the  pictures  for  the 
current  year,  and  Hr,  Glaisber,  before  reading  bis  annual  report, 
femarkcd  that  he  and  bis  brother  referee,  after  carefully  examin- 
ing every  picture,  were  much  gutiSed  to  find  that  the  negatives 
sent  this  season  by  the  members  were  certainly  better  than  those 
of  auy  pravioui  year.  The  works  of  I>r.  Cooke,  to  wfaom  wai 
awarded  the  first  prize  Isst  year,  were  even  better  than  over,  and 
some  magniticeut  pictures  by  Mr.  K.  0.  Milne  ware  deserving  of 
especial  attention ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Qlaiaher  thought  that  nearly 
every  contribntor  gave  evidence  o(  improvement,  and  he  eon- 
aidered  that  this  rgn  of  not  merely  sustained,  but  increased, 
lilality  in  the  Society  mnst  be  most  gratifying  to  the  Council, 
especially  at  this  period  of  aausual  depression. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Qlaiahei's  report ;— 

Class  1  cunUioi  91)  pictures,  cantribuled  u  followe :— Dr.  Cooke, 
17  larjre  piclurea;  11.  O.  Milne,  Eiq.,  Ili  Urge  picluret ; 
F.  Beaaley,  Esq.,  IS:  W.  S.  Hatwan,  Eiq.,  7:  Major  Chadwiok, 
7  largs  pictures;  J.  MaAodrew,  Esq.,  5  Spaniali  (ceoes ;  It. 
Murray,  Bsq-i  S  dry  pint*  pieturea  ;  J.  C.  StooniUK,  Bmi..  3  ;  1. 
Adamif,  Est],  3;  W.  Vaniur,  Su].,  3;  T.  BrawiBr,  £sq.  ^J 


rabe,  Esq.,  3;  F.  Adderley,  Esq.,  3  i  Lieat.  S.  C.  Fail 


':  F.  B™lB'y,'^Bq!,''6 ";  f"* Ad ciBrlM-,''E'.q.,  S ;  P. 
;  W.  Vanner,  Esq.,  o;W.  H.  Ki'rkby,  Esq.,  e; 
';  J.  C.    8l«naiiig,  &«].,  4 :  tt.   0.   Milne, 


H.  Kirkby,  I 
1.,  4;  K.  0. 

Fairtloogb,  4;  Capt.    J.    D    Fux,    'J;  Miyur  Cli>dwick,  H. 


^.  L.  SleaveosDn,  Etq 

3>q.,  2;  8.   G.   B.  W ,  —,..., — ...  -,  -- 

Sohwsbe,  Esq. ,  1 1  K.  D.  Koberls,  Eii.,  1 ;  W.  W.  Unotr,  Esq.'l ) 
Mlis  L.  Cuxa,  I ;  W.  Mullcr,  Esq.,  1 ;  Mrs.  Deeble,  1 ;  Rev.  U. 
Palmer,  1. 

Class  3  oompriits  piutures  canlribotDd  as  follows  :— F.  Adderley, 
Esq.,  10  ;  8.  U.  U.  Wullrulon,  Esq.,  7  ;  Mrs.  Deeble,  9 ;  Capt.  1). 
McNeill,  7  i  J.  McAndrew,  Bu.,  Zl  K.  U.  Kubeitx,  Esq.,  6;  P, 
Uunyon,  Esq.,  (i ;  11.  V.  D.  Eslerre.  Esq.,  S ;  A.  K.  Hoot,  E«.,  6  ; 
W.  Vannor,  E-q.,  4;  W.  Muller,  Esq.,  4;  Hev.  H.  P.ilmer.  4; 
Miss  L.  Cuxe,  3;  A.  L.  Steuvt.'nAan,  Esq.  li;  Lieut  S.  G.  Fairt- 
loufD,  i;  J.  .Uiiru>,  Esq.,  2:  Cspt.  J.  B  Fux,  2;  E.  Mitaiin, 
E,q.,  2  ;  G.  W.  Keeling.  E-q.,  I ;  V.  fleuley,  E.q.,  1 ;  F.  Sehwabe. 
Esq.,  1 :  G.  M.  Green,  Esq.,  1 ;  J.  V,  Slennior,  Enq.,  1 ;  B.  O. 
Milne,  Esq.,  I  ■  W.  H  Kirkby,  Ejq  ,  I ;  W.  W.  L"nelt,  Emi-  1. 

The  remainder  of  the  pictures  are  arranged  in  Classes  i,  J, 
andC. 
Th  c  following  p  rises  were  awarded :  — 

Br.  Cooke,  llr«t  prlis,  lor  Nos.  ■'i:),  o7,  and  m,  a  Urge  Silver 
Ooblet.  It.  0.  Milae.  Euj.,  second  priie,  for  Hi:  ii  uid  62,  a 
SilvorGobleL  M^iior Chidwiok,  tor  N.is.  4  and  8,  an  Oil  Palming 
in  frame.  F.  Deisler,  E«q.,  for  Nus.  ^73  and  274,  a  large  Alban 
eloitantly  bound  in  moRKieo.  \V.  S.  Uobsun,  E-q.,  for  Hot.  liS 
and  146,  a  dido  dilta.  J.  C.  Stenning,  K^q.,  for  Nis.  oSanloD,  an 
Oil  Painting  In  trams.  F.  Addorley.  Emj  ,  fur  Not.  13  and  14,  a 
dittaditlo.  K.  Murrav,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  USand  121,  a  ditto  ditto. 
W.  Vanner,  E*q.,  for  Kuj.  o  and  12,  an  Album,  elegantly  bound 
in  moroodo,  T.  Itrawnrigg,  Etq.,  ^r  Nos.  ^  and  31,  a  ditto  ditto. 
Lisntsnant  S.  O.  Fairllnagli.  fur  No^.  5  sni  8,  an  Oil  Painting  in 
frame.  Or.  CookP,  for  Nos.  .ili,  oS,  anil  6G,  a  ditto  ditto.  R.  O. 
Milne,  Esq,,  for  Nos.  00  and  61,  an  Albam,  elegantly  bound  in 


A  vote  ot  tbanks  was  propoasd  by  the  Chairuun  and  sec.iuded 

by  Jlr.  Qooch.  lo  Mr.  Oraisher,  for  his  able  report :  and  a  vote  of 

thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gouch  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Howard 

the  referees,  for  the  time  and  trouble  tbcy  had  bestowed  in  the 

'  m,arTangeuieat,  and  classificationof  thcpictures.  Both 

carried  uuanimausty.      A,  J.  Mslkuisu,  Hon.  >icc. 


fslb  in  t^e  S^tvtlno. 

Thk  Law  of  Libil.— Referring  to  same  roconl  remarks  in 
nr  columns  ou  the  possible  interference  of  the  law  of  libel  in 
ise  of  publishing  adverse  and  injurious  comments  on  commer- 
isl  products,  Mr.  W.  T.  Bovey  courteously  writes  lo  point  oot 
what  he  conceive!  lo  be  an  error  in  our  viev  of  the  case.  We 
Bipreised  a  conviction  that  a  journal  publishing  a  laii  and 
honest  report  of  proceedings  which  were  libellous  in  tbem- 
selves  would  be  exempt  from  action.  Mr.  lluvoy  lliinks  tbis  is 
a  view  oi  the  law  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  not  as  it  is.  A  frisud 
of  his  was  rscsntly  mulcted  to  the  tuneoff^.K)  for  publishing 
a  verbatim  reijort  oi  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  a  Sanitary 
Board,  in  which  enquiry  was  made  into  the  character  and 
conduct  of  a  parish  ofticial.  On  the  other  band,  Captain 
Torlon  is  satisfled  that  any  such  libel  would  be  successfully 
defended  by  pleading  jus tiUcation.  buck  a  plea  is  well  known 
'  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  to  plead,  and  one  ot  the  moat 
IBcolt  to  sustain.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  of  expsri- 
enting  in  tbis  direction. 

No  Ink  Bequibbd.— We  have  been  fovourod  by  Messrs. 
MawBon  and  Swan  with  some  exainples  of  the  "  Miraculous 
Pen,"  for  which  they  are  agents.  The  pen  well  morits  its 
ame,  writing  admirably  without  the  need  of  ink.  Tho  pen  is 
mply  dipped  into  water,  and  is  found  to  be  at  once  cliarged 
ilh  ink,  black  or  blue,  or  violet  or  red,  and  writes  fraelr. 
Nothing  can  b«  more  bandy  and  convenient,  as  we  have  already 
proved.  The  pen  does  not  oxydise,  is  always  clean  aod 
ready  for  use,  and  Is  suited  to  ordinary  liolders.  A  sample 
book  of  fashionable  repp  papers  ol  different  colours  suggests 
that  tbis  lirm  is  supplying  statianary  of  excellent  quality. 

Ak  Aktibt's  Skbtl'h-Book. — We  ate  favoured  hy   Mr.  J. 
Greet,  of  I'eodleloii,  with  ui  exsmpla  ot  tho  utilily  gt  photo- 


fH%  fH6TOOkl^ttlO  itSTS. 
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gT»ph;  Id  the  lit«r>l  raprodaolEon  of  tn  ftrtiat'i  iketohea.  A 
Tolume  of  "Screix  from  ao  Artiifs  Sksloh-Boob,"  bj  Mr. 
Knliin  Holhwell,  contain!  photographio  repradDetion*  b/  Mr. 
Qreer  of  tbs  aalhor's  sketcti«i  io  Roms  and  eliavhere,  oftea 
mads  iu  pnailioTiBwIiern  phutograptiy  wonld  lin*e  tcarce1;been 
KTailahle  fur  producing  the  original  teens.  TIib  pictures  are 
oftan  Sns,  tho  daiicriplton*  are  grapbic  and  ioietMtiiig,  and  the 
pholography  Torj  Rnod, 

"  DssiOK  AND  Work."— ■\Vb  ara  faToorei)  by  tba  pnbliiher 
with  (he  second  Tolume  of  '-Deai^n  nod  Work."  a  lechnical 
jooroal  of  grent  eicellencn.  Fi>i  the  amaleur,  or  practical 
in>'&<  whow  hobby  or  duty  bringa  in  cintaut  with  mcchanica, 
ulectricity,  chBrniatry,  machine  work  of  variooa  kinila.  aacli  a 
peliodical  muat  be  vary  valuable  ;  and  as  pliotographera  are 
generally  ingnniona,  and  amateara  in  rariona  art  iaduatriea, 
"  Desi>:D  and  Work  "  will  interest  and  betp  them. 

ScHBENH  KOB  RKUDB*HDrH. — A  coiroapondeut  anys  ,— "  Tho 
side  screen  I  use  is  one  described  in  the  Teab-Book  of  Pro- 
TouBAPHY,  but  1  haTc  coTsrcd  it  with  blue  calico,  the  dead  aide 
of  the  calico  bein^  outiiile.  I  can  gladly  atato  tliat  I  get  ex- 
tremely line  and  soft  sliadea  witb  the  acraen,  and  ahould  greatl; 
adrise  other  photographers  to  use  th-4  same,  as  it  cute  off  a 
tremendous  lot  of  eipoaure  which  would  otberwiaa  be  required 
in  photographing  Itembrandt  beada,  tbe  acreen  doinft  away 
with  a  great  amount  of  other  acteaniDg  which  wontd  otherwise 
incrrase  Ibe  nipoaure." 

BAaiii-BAzoiTKB  AUON&Br  THB  Cheuicals.— The  Special 
Correaponilent  of  the  ycwcatile  f'kroniclt  with  Ihe  Turkish 
army  writes:— "An  incident  which  recently  occurred  has 
cauaad  a  good  deal  of  amuaement  among  tbe  inhabitants.  A 
parly  of  Bashi-B.izouka  Tiaited  tho  atnre  of  Mr.  Donoea,  a 
photographer,  during  that  genlleman'a  abaence,  and  help'd 
IhemaelTes  freely  to eferytbing  there  irasin  the  place.  In  the 
atndio  they  found  something  which  they  took  (o  be  augar.  and 
—  ste  freely  of  it.  Eight  of  them  died.  Ur.  Uonnsswas  sent  for 
by  tho  UiTil  QoTenior.  and  at  once  admitted  that  he  kept 
poison  on  hia  premises.  He  was  then  infurmad  of  what  bad 
occurred.  The  Uoreruot  did  not  eren  reprimand  him,  he  pro- 
balily  not  being  particnlarly  sorry  that  these  tionbteaome 
fellows  had  been  diapoeed  of  in  auch  a  whj." 

Blistbbs  on  Alduuek  Fafeb.— The  rhaloyiaphitekt 
JlillAiUuH^fH  girea  the  following  h  a,  very  eSnctiTa  remedy 
against  blislen  on  nlbomen  paper :— "  Use  an  alcohol  bath,  in 
which  the  pietnrea  are  allowed  to  remaiQ,  after  thn  ^o\i 
bath,  uulil  tliey-bave  a  glassy  appearance;  the  time  reanired 
ia  from  two  to  three  minutes.  They  are  then  dipped  into 
wator,  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner.  This  alcohol  bath 
can  be  naed  ebaut  twelve  tn  foiirtoen  days,  and  may  be  uced  in 
lampi  rr)r  lamp  pnrpoies  ;  thus  [he  cost  is  n-duced  materially." 

To  Bbuove  iHom  Spots  raou  SIatebialb.— This  queation 
wa*  aoswered  as  follows  by  Ut.  Orune,  in  tbe  aeasion  of  tbe 
Society  for  tbe  Promiiioo  of  Pbotogmphy.  The  spota  are 
coloured  blue  with  yellow  prussiata  of  potash  ;  wash  witb 
canitic  aoda,  treat  II  with  oxalic  acid,  afterwards  washing 
well  with  water.  Treated  direct);  with  oxalic  icid,  only  fresh 
■pols  disappear. 


Sto  €atttsstmitttti. 


t.  S.  Ubbi  B.— The  crieTance  you  dsKribe  laeuii  lu  be  really 
monstrous  one,  if  tbore  b«  no  unoonscloua  errer  in  the  msEte 
7'barp  ahDutd  bo  a  remedy  far  such  a  wrong ;  bnt  we  must  oonfe 
that  wo  do  not  eoe  at  present  iu  what  It  conalita.    Oar  can»pai 
dent'a  griaTance  should  ba  stated  as  a  caution  to  phjtograpne 
generally.    He  sent  loaprHUmubly  reapectibU  firm,  adTertiaJng  iii 
our  piigeji,   aix  pouoda  of  oatoned  iilvered   pspflr  cnitin^,  four 
puunds  of  chloride  of  silTer,  and  four  Dunns  of  inidnea  of  ^>li[ 
toning  bath,  and  raceiTod  aa  the  value  of  the  whole  the  lam  of 
fiflcou   ahillinpl     The  amount  of  ailTcr  in  aanaitiTS  paper  w<.. 
cunnot  precisely  eilimate ;  but  iu  four  ouuou  of  chlorlda  of  ejlvor 
there  ahould  be  Ihree  ounces  of  pnre  silver.     If,  instead  of  send- 
ing residues  for  unconditional  sols  in  this  way,  the  rcSner  wer-' 
aikedlo  make  an  aiiuty,  and  from  thai  stale  tho  worth  of  Ihe  whole, 
the  anme  risk  of  diuppointment  would  not  artio,    Wa  are  vei.'. 
sorry  when  any  announeemeDla  in  our  advertiaing  pana  miatcaii 
modBn ;  but,  aa  we  hava  befora  had  ocoasion  lo  rflmark,  ve  oooep ' 
no  respoQiihility  whstevarforthaatatiaianta  oraclaofadvertiaera. 
Wb  r»uld  not,  if  wa  were  aniioua  to  do  aa,  verify  the  aUCamanli 
or  bunafldea  ofadvertiaer*  :  beyond  their  oommercial  dealings  wit^i 
ourtolvoa,  we,  aa  a  rule,  know  nothing  of  Ihair  commiiroial  deid- 
inga  oratalua,  andboarnoreaponsihililjorany  kind  in  ralaliun  ti. 


f  oPBT.~The  use  of  a  waah  in  a  weak  solntinn  of  alum  haa  been 
proposed  iu  America  aa  an  aid  topermsneucy.  Ws  douot  see  Ihe 
least  laaaoD  to  hope  ttist  permanency  will  be  secured  by  anoli 
treatment ;  nor  is  Ihere  any  evidence  lo  abow  that  «uch  a  ibbdII 

followa  the  nae  of -' —      "    •"- 

fa  collodion  ...  ^ o  ■■ j 

collects  in  drops,  p 
flowing  offiu  an  even  wave.  Tho  ailver  solution  su  slanding  upon 
tho  plate  generally  makes  atniua  of  matt  silver  like  alug  traeks  or 
oyster  ahella,  and  aocictimCH  iranaparvnt  nisrkinfra,  caused  by  the 
ailvar  solution  a.,  standing  bfco'uing  c'lnuenlrntiil  bv  evaporation, 
and  then  di8«olvin~  tbe  iodide  of  silver  fruui  tho  hltii  on  Ihe  spot 
where  the  accutnuUted  silver  solntiou  reeU.  Tho  best  remedy  is 
lo  u^  a  ripiT  collodion  ;  if  pgasiblc,  add  a  [wrtion  of  a  riper  cdIIo- 
dion  to  that  you  are  uiing.  If  you  cauuot  do  (hia,  try  adding  a 
drop  or  two  of  diatitled  water  lo  each  ounce  of  the  culludion,  itnd 
ahake  well.  Do  not  remove  the  pUlo  from  tho  bulb  until  tho 
folulion  flowaovcrlt  withoutSDV  (und''Ury  to  sepnralo  into  giDaay- 
looking  line*  and  alreama.  Move  Ihe  pUte  well  up  and  down 
whilst  in  Ihe  bath.  Place  wet  blotting-paper  nl  Iho  baca  of  the 
plate  in  the  durk  alido.  Tho  dufout  ia  not  in  iha  ailver  bath. 
3,  Ws  see  no  reaaou  to  auppoao  that  the  use  of  hetC  in  rolling  or 
bumiahinj;  will  injurionaly  nffecl  permanency.  Ilia,  unforlu- 
naiely,  a  gonernl  eiporience  that  the  ailver  prinla  of  tho  preaent 
day  are  not  so  permaneot  aa  thoae  producod  a  do»!n  years  ago; 
but  whether  tUia  is  due  to  lose  ciro  in  production,  or  to  iha 
inferiority  of  aomo  of  tbe  material*  uaod,  it  is  ditlicuU  to  decide. 

A  Kboi'lab  S I' )i sc hi HiR.— Tracing- linen  which  ia  very  ttans- 
parant  will  probably  answer  beat  for  covering  auch  a  screen  as  you 
desire.  We  am  glad  you  tlnd  the  blue  acroenonawer.  Uubinson'a 
"  Piolorial  Effect  in  Photography"  ia,un&,r(un.itcly,out  of  print. 
Ws  are  gUd  you  found  the  developer  nuawer. 

Ah  AmaTbVB  Sl'iibl-kimkr  (CalsiaJ.— Mr.  Newton,  of  whoae  omnl- 
aioD  yon  apeik,  nwi.loa  in  Xew  York,  in  the  Uailed  Statoa.  If 
any  one  in  thlscountry  supiiliesbiaemulsion,  it  will  bsMr.  Atkin- 


Thouka  fur  iufurmatioD  regarding  the 
AppnraCua  Hermajia. 

ViNCiNT— ■■PiMorial  EfFoet  in  Photograph^-,"  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Bobinaon,  is  oat  of  print.  Should  it  l>e  reprmted,  it  will  be  duly 
announced. 

W.  U.  Buodu. — You  will  find  one  or  two  recipes  in  Iho  present 
nuoiber  which  will  meet  your  wants. 

P.  P.  (Ilenley-on-Tlianiua).— Your  letter  ordering  copiea  of  the 
Photdokafhic  Niwfl  shonld  have  been  addrcaaed  to  tho  Pub- 
lisher, not  to  Iha  Bditor,  who  haa  no  duly  in  cunnoctioa  with  the 
sale  of  Ihe  paper.  The  error  iu  thia  matter  earned  delay  in 
traikemilling  yuu  a  copy,  which,  boirever,  you  have  before  this 

KooDLB. — We  snspeet  that  your  loniug  hath,  if  {a^  yon  aay  it  ia) 
strong  in  gold,  haa  been  touched  with  aoiled  Hngera,  or  soEuething 
whicU  has  decomposed  il,  and  renderod  it  inert.  Touching  with 
Sngara  contaminalad  with  hypo,  would  do  this.  Tho  toning  pro- 
oeaa  that  vent  ou  in  tlis  hypo,  was  probably  sulpbur  toning. 
Probably  the  gold  aolulioa  wm  a  little  acid,  and  the  prints  aato- 
rated  with  it  would  cause  suiphur  tuuiug  at  once  on  being  placed 

Tvuo. — The  yellow  alains  on  the  printa  yon  enclose  an  un- 
doubtedly due  to  imperfoot  fliation.  AsiCoccun  in  palohee,  it 
is  probabls  that  the  prints  bavo  been  stuck  together  in  the  hypo, 
and  as  prevented  the  perfect  action  of  the  sDlution  over  all  por- 
tions ut  the  print;  or  the  formition  of  air-bubblea  on  Ihe  print 
whilst  in  the  hypo  would  eausa  a  aimilar  reault.  Prinla  should 
be  kept  moving  and  oonstantly  separated  whilst  in  tbe  fiaing 


bath. 

II.  J.  M.— Tho  offlce  for  regiatorinc;  pholographa  is  in  Blationer.' 
Hall,  Patsmostar  How.  A  fee  of  one  ahilling  is  charged  fur 
regialeriug  each  picture,  and  tho  cost  of  a  form  on  which  tho 
proper  details  are  to  be  wtitleu  ia  one  jienny.  Personal  attend- 
ance is  neceaaary.  If  you  are  not  able  lo  attend  yourself,  our 
publisher  will  undertake  the  duty  for  vou.  Send  a  copy  of  ou-U 
of  the  prinla  to  him,  with  title,  lia.,  and  Is.  tid.  In  stamps  for  each 
picture,  and  he  will  attend  to  the  matter. 

B.  B.  S.— HecHived.    Thanks, 

C'AFtAlN  WATiKHot.'aB.—Thanksforiateresting  letter.  Theback 
numbers  shall  be  forwarded. 

G.  II.  T.— Unless  you  are  familiar  with  procossea  of  printing  by 
developmenti  you  will  And  it  better  to  uisko  no  enlarged  negative 
and  prmt  from  (hat.  IF  yon  prefer  to  enlar^adirectoipaiwr,  lake 
special  care  lo  avoid  any  trace  of  light  reaching  theseusilive  paper 
or  unBuished  print,  and  uae  an  aoeto-nitnite  bath.  A  few  grams 
of  common  aslt  in  the  developer  will  often  keep  Iho  paper  white. 
k  SLBBtaiBiK,— Tbe  spota  on  your  card  have  tbe  appearance  of 
thoae  produced  by  ao-eslled  gold  printing,  tho  psiliclea  from 
which  prodnoe  similar  spota  or  prints.  The  name  and  address  of 
your  card  ia  scratched  wsa;  whilherit  waa  printed  wilbbianxe  or 
■„.  —  —- .— .  1.11     j(  mj{^  perhaps  the  pnnl  has  been  amongst 
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avail  when  printing  small  pictures  in  carbon.    Unless 

Vh  WhaiQmnttYu  MtbjS,    %mmt  3,    1S77.  there  is  absolute  contact  aU  over  the  surface  in  such  oases, 

V  a       V     WD       w         •    ^     ^            •  jj,jg  ugj^|.  ^^  impossible  to  get  a  sharp  picture.    In  winter 

it  may  be  done,  for  then  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 

piaraented  gelatine,  and  it  presses  flat  without  ditflculty  j 

rUOTOORAPUY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO.  Ut  with  a  thick  and  horny  subsUnce,  as  the  tissue  is 

I'liOTOGnAniic  Recouds   of    Politics-Tue   Impoutancf.  frequently  in  summer,  far  more  pressure  than  usual  is 

OF  Contact  in  Cai!DON  PiiiKTmo-THE  Sunshine  He-  absolutely   necMsary.      The  tissue   may    have  a  glazed 

COKDS  AT  THE  IloYAL  t)BSERvATORV.  «'*^f''<'«  imparted  to  it  from  being  partially  dried  upon  a 

patent  plate  after  sensitizing,  and  this  helps  matters  a  good 
Plidtof/mphic  Records  of  Politics.— It  ia  po8&\h\Q  to  record  deal;  but  even  in  this  case,  when  small  and  delicate 
a  great  many  things  by  means  of  photography,  whether  cartes-de-visite  are  to  be  printed,  considerable  care  must 
they  be  the  fluctuations  of  light  and  darkness  in  this  world  be  taken.  Another  point,  perhaps  hardly  less  important  in 
of  ours,  the  magnetic  pulsations  of  the  earth,  or  the  tem-  connection  with  carbon  printing  in  bright  summer  weather, 
perature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  But  we  think  it  is  the  screening  of  the  fresh  tissue  from  light.  It  was 
will  be  news  to  our  readers  to  find  that  changes  in  the  customary  during  the  early  days  of  carbon  printing  to 
political  horizon  may  be  prognosticated  by  the  same  have  quite  a  contempt  for  diffused  light,  and  the  work  was 
means.  In  France,  just  now,  as  everybody  knows,  there  carried  on  in  a  well-lighted  room,  the  tissue,  both  exposed 
is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  and  unexposed,  being  contained  in  table-drawers  in  the 
the  voting  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  autumn,  and  the  same  room.  Such  a  moilus  operandi  is,  no  doubt,  all  very 
political  barometer  is  watched  every  day  with  considerable  well  in  winter  and  in  cool,  dull  weather,  but  in  the  sum- 
jnterest.  In  the  meantime  facts  reach  us  to  show  how  mer  time,  when  a  chance  ray  of  light  does  twenty  times 
energetically  the  under-currenta  are  moving.  One  photo-  more  mischief  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  and  when 
graphic  tirm  alone  in  this  capital  is  executing  an  order  for  the  dry  air  around  robs  the  tissue  of  every  available 
no  less  than  thirty  thousand  Prince  Imperials,  which  will,  particle  of  moisture,  matters  are  different  altogether,  and 
we  suppose,  be  circulated  throughout  the  country  in  the  it  behoves  the  printer  to  be  far  more  careful  of  his  mate- 
interest  of  Imperialists ;  while  Republicans,  on  the  other  rials.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  pure  whites  under  such 
hand,  are  distributing  pictures  in  abundance  in  the  cause  of  circumstances,  and,  moreover,  reticiilation  in  the  tissue 
MM.  Thiers  and  Gambetta.  The  latter  party  do  not  con-  will  not  be  long  in  showing  itself,  if  better  care  is  not 
fine  themselves  to  photography,  and  an  order  has  been  taken  to  prevent  it  from  the  hot,  dry  air. 
received  by  one  of  the  London  comic  papers  for  an  almost  j,j^e  Suftshine  Records  at  the  Royal  Observatory.-^lt  has 
unlimited  supply  of  one  of  the  cirtoons  recently  published,  been  the  custom  now  for  some  months  past  to  observe  the 
which  had  a  Republican  tendency.  No  doubt,  if  we  were  weekly  duration  of  actual  sunshine  at  the  Royal  Obser- 
to  enquire  nearer  home,  we  should  be  able  to  deduce  a  yatory  at  Greenwich,  and  last  week  it  was  reported  that 

sun  was  above  the 
Greenwich.  A  dull 
would  appear,  and 

,    ,,    ,     .            .  1      .  ,     ,-          1  .    * -.             .  .,      .  yet  such  was  far  from  being  the  case,  for  the  fact  is  that 

probably  be  in  considerable  demand  just  now,  while  after  {^  tliis  summer  weather  bright  sunshine  is  rather  in  the 


I   ^,          111,,                   ^  iLP^uiuv*  »  ^Lx.^  T^i*  v.*  ^.y,^^  «,  vw  WW  preferred  by  photo- 

whether  a  shopkeeper  sell  a  dozen  or  so  of  one  portrait  more  tographers  to  the  blazing  sunshine  itself.     In  truth,  not 

than  another,  but  when   we  hear  of  a  supply  of  thirty  o^jy  (^j.  photographic  purposes,  but  for  most  other  things, 

thousand  pictures  being  made  by  one  firm  alone,  it  is  not  jt  4ould  bo  far  more  to  the  purpose,  we  cannot  help 

BO  insignihcant,  after  all,  whether  regarded  from  the  pro-  thinking,  if  the  authorities  at  Greenwich,  instead  of  telling 

ducers  point  of  view,  or  the  influence  which  such  pictures  us  the  total  number  of  hours  during  which  the  sun  ap- 

have  upon  public  opinion.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  pg^red  from  behind  the  clouds,  were  to  inform  us  of  tho 

instance,  that  if  one  morning  all  London  woke  up  to  find  fotal  amount  of   light  shed  upon   the   earth  during  the 

the  portrait  of  a  certain  mdividual  staring  at  them  from  ^g^k.     j^i^ny  would  have  a' difficulty  in  saying  what  is 

the  windows  of  every  photographic  dealer  that  individual  sunshine  and  what  is  not :  whether  the  time  during  which 

would   have    become    famous   before  night    had    fallen,  t^e  sun   appears  bright  and  bare  in  the  heavens  only 

Many  persons,  both  of  high  and  low  degree,  have   had  gi^Quld  be  counted,  or  whether  the  whole  period  should 

their     popu  arity    infinitely    increased-nay,    a  together  ^^  ^iu^^d  during  which  shadows  are  cast  bv  the  solar  orb. 

creatcd-in  this  way  ;  and  one  of  these  days  we  shall  have  xhere  should  be  no  dilticulty,  with  the  scientific  appliances 

photographic  publishers  besieged  by  individuals  thirsting  ^ow  at  our  disposal,  to  record  the  actual  intensity  of  tho 

lor  publicity  in  the  same  way  as  editors  of  influential  u.rht  from  time  to  time,  and  in  this  way  a  total  might  bo 

newspapers  are.     En  revanche,  we  know  many  a  photo-  ar'rived  at  showing  the  value  of  the  rays  (in  degrees) 

grapher  owes  a  good  deal  of  his  income  to  such  publica-  ^j^^t   have  reached  the  earth  within  a  certain  period, 

tions,  and  we  could  name  three  or  four,  forsooth,  who  ^Vcro  this  mode  of  record  adopted,  there  would   be  no 

have  made  a  nice  little  fortune  out  of  the  portraits  of  one  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  sunshine  and  what 

individual  or  another.    If  only  statistics  could  be  collected  j^  ^^^    ^nd  for  the  sake  of  the  uninitiated  a  statement 

of  the  number  of  copies  of  different  portraits  sold  every  ^^ight  be  made  that  the  number  of  degrees  of  Ught  regis- 

year,  how  interesting  they  would  be  to  read!  ^^^^^  during  a  week  is  equivalent  to  so  many  hours  of 

The  Importance  of  Contact  in  Carbon  Printing.^There  is  pure  noon  sunshine— say  on  Midsummer's  Day.     A  light 

one   point  in   connection    with    carbon   printing   which  register  of  this  kind  would  be  of  considerable  value,  not 

deserves  attention,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  only  to  the  photographer,  but  to  the  farmer,  the  agricul- 

when  the  tissue  is  apt  to  get  stiff,  if  not  horny  and  brittle,  turist,  the  mariner,  and  others  who  make  some  study  of 

by  lack  of  moisture.     It  is  this :   that  without  very  par-  the  rainfall  and  other  meteorological  records.     Indeed  we 

ticular  care  on  the  part  of  the  prmter,  there  will  be  want  do  not  sec  why  the   Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich 

of  contact  with  the  negative  and  tissue.     Ordinary  pres-  should  not  supply  us  with  both  kinds  of  record. 

sure,  such  as  will  servo  to  maintain  a  piece  of  limp  albu- 

luenized  paper  in  close  contact  with  the  cliche,  is  of  no  * 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  COLOURING 

MATTERS. 

SUITABLI  A8  AhTX-PhOTOGIHIC  AgINTS — A   SuiTABLI   DaRK- 

BooM  WiVDow  roB  Bromide  of  Silver  Preparation. 

BY  V.  CHARLES  BARDT.* 

The  interesiiDg  emulsion  process  of  M.  A.  Cbardon  requires 
that  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  no  light  should  be 
admitted  having  an  action  upon  bromide  of  silver.  I  may, 
therefore,  be  able  to  render  some  service  to  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  the  process  .by  pointing  out  an  easy  method 
of  replacing  the  yellow  glass  in  their  dark  rooms,  which 
permit  a  large  quantity  of  the  actinic  rays  to  pass. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  made  a  study  of  bromide  of 
silver  in  dry  processes,  and  I  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tercepting the  light  in  my  laboratory,  sheets  of  glass  tinted  I  experiments  which  demonstrate  the  role   which    the  sp» 
with  colours  derived  from  coal  tar.    Among  the  substances  ■  troscope  may  play,  in  studying  the  aotinio  propeitiai  of 
which  I  have  tried,  one  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  pro- ,  colouring  matters. 

perty  of  arresting  active  rays,  and  that  is  chrysoiaine.  I  1.  Fuschine  or  aniline  red.  This  sabatanoey  the  ddok 
Uhrysoidtne  is  a  yellowish  red  colouring  matter,  and  is '  and  most  generally  known,  presents  a  moat  charaoterirtie 
made  in  £ngland.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance,  soluble  both  1  absorption  band;  it  is  situated  in  the  green  pars  of  thi 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  This  property  permits  of  its  use  in  .  spectrum.  If  the  micrometer  of  the  spectroooopa  ii  M 
different  ways ;  namely,  as  a  varnish,  in  collodion,  in  a  I  resulated  that  the  diviHion  100  coincides  with  the  jelbv 
solution  of  gelatine,  &o.  sodium  ray,  and  if  subdequently  there  is  iaterpoeed  betWMi 


papers  of  the  kind  met  with  in  oomnaeioe,  and  it  ii  lib* 
wise  very  cheap,  for  the  alcohol  may  be  replaced  by  ■inf- 
lated spirit,  or  suppressed  altogether;  in  the  latter  OMi,l 
is  only  necessary  to  see  that  the  eolation  is  kept  nrf 
warm  when  the  paper  is  immersed  in  it. 

Eosine,  a  magoihcent  colouring  matter,  ie  eqoallj  nlilh 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  it  may  be  employed  in  pa 
cisely  the  same  way  as  chrysoidine.  Ita  colonnog  eapsdlf 
being  inferior  to  the  latter,  however,  it  is  neoeaaary  totih 
at  least  double  the  quantity  of  eosine  when  employiDfil 
for  the  purposes  indicated  for  chrysoidine. 

I  was  led  to  use  these  two  substanoea  after  a  aariMiI 
ezpeiiments  which  I  conducted  to  ascertain  the  abaorptia 
bands  produced  by  various  derivatives  of  coal  tar  wkcs 
examined  under  the  microscope,  and  I  may  here  cite 


To  make  a  varnish  with  chrysoidine,  it  is  sufiEicient  to  dis- 
solve it  to  the  point  of  saturation  in  any  alcoholic  varnish, 
'to'pSrait  •&&  Jiquid4o  cool,  and  to  filter  it.  The  varnish  is 
then  employed  in  the.ordinary  iray.  ,'  By  replacing  in  the 
preparation  of  collodion  the  alcohol,  by  a  Raturated  alcoholic 
solution  ot  chrysoidine,  a  very  highly  tinted  collodion  may 
be  secured.  As  the  ether,  when  the  saturated  solution  is 
added,  will  precipitate  some  of  the  chrysoidine,  it  is  well 
after  mixing  to  allow  the  collodion  to  stand  awhile,  and  then 
to  decant  it. 

Either  collodion  or  varnish  prepared  in  this  way  and 
applied  to  glass  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  yellow  glass, 
and  is  better  than  the  latter  in  the  preparation  of  bromide  of 
silver.  In  some  cases  it  is  well  to  coat  both  sides  of  the 
glass  with  the  liquid.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  employing 
the  chrysoidine  isj  to  put  it  into  pellicles  of  gelatine.  The 
following  formula  will  give  some  idea  of  the  proportions  to 
be  employed:— 

White  gelatine 20  grammes 

Water 125  cub.  cents. 

Chrysoidine      2*5  grammes 

Glycerine  3  cub.  cents. 

A  two  per  cent,  solution  of  alum    40        „ 

You  commence  by  dissolving  the  chrysoidine  in  the  125 
cubic  centimetres  of  water,  warming  the  latter  to  facili- 
tate solution ;  the  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  allowed 
to  cool,  and  you  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  when 
making  gelatine  pellicles  by  M.  Jeanrenaud's  methcd, 
namely,  by  pouring  upon  a  glass  plate.  It  is  well 
to  make  the  pellicles  as  thick  as  possible,  and  to  do  this 
the  glass  plate  is  rubbed  with  talc,  and  after  it  has  been 
collodionizod  the  margins  all  round  are  rubbed  with  soft 
wax,  so  as  to  form  a  border.  In  this  way  a  sort  of  tray  is 
formed,  into  which  the  gelatine  is  poured.  A  levelling 
stand  is  employed  to  rest  the  plate  upon,  and  it  remains  in 
position  until  the  gelatine  has  set.  Afterwards  the  film  of 
gelatine  is  covered  with  collodion  containing  castor  oil.  In 
this  way  a  very  supple  pellicle  is  secured  of  a  red  ruby 
colour,  which,  improperly  prepared,  prevents  the  passage  of 
all  actinic  rays. 

An  excellent  anti-photogenic  paper  may  be  made  by  im- 
pregnating strong  paper  with  a  solution  of : 

Chrysoidine        3  grammes 

Alcohol 100  cub.  cents. 

Water     ,,,        ...        ...        ,,,    50        •« 


This  paper  does  well  to  intercept  light  in  laboratories, 

to  envelop  articles  sensitive  to  light,  prepared  plates,  dry    ^„,„„^ , 

emulsion,   sensitive  collodion,  &c.     It  is  preferable  to  all    ^tm  no  uico  whatever  of  mi  image  with  alkaline  develop- 

•  Read  before  the  French  Photognphic  Bodotv.  Imont. 


iQterpoeed 

the  luminous  source  and  the  slit  a  small  tranapaieat 
filled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  fuchsine,  there  will  be 
a  soft  band  covering  the  whole  of  that  portion  between  tk 
divisions  110  and  125  of  the  micrometer.  By  a**^'^ 
more  and  more  of  the  colouring  matter  to  the  aoIutioQ,  son 
to  deepen  this  considerably,  the  band  of  absorption  beooaai 
more  pronounced,  and  broadens  both  right  and  2eA^ 
covering  even  the  yellow  sodium  line,  and  in  the  end  only 
permits  the  orange  and  red  rays  to  pass,  aa  also  a  portioi 
of  the  violet. 

This  substance  cannot  be  without  influence  apon  the  isa- 
sitive preparation  of  silver;  the  fact  that,  when  veryoonoen- 
trated.  the  solution  permits  some  of  the  aotinio  rajs  to 
pass,  proves  this  in  fact.  A  pellicle  of  gelatine,  strongly 
coloured  with  fuchBine,  interposed  between  the  light  and  a 
film  of  Cbardon  emulsion,  and  covered  with  a  negative^ 
serves  to  produce  a  positive  image  in  fifteen  aeoonda  ia 
diffused  light. 

2.  Naphthaline  rose  possesses  a  band  of  absorptioa 
situated  between  the  divisions  120  and  145 ;  the  deep 
colour  of  this  product  appears  to  intercept  all  rays  with 
the  exception  of  orange  and  red.  Although  the  eye  cannot 
perceive  the  violet  rays,  it  is  evident  that  the  band  on 
spreading  cannot  cover  all  the  spectrum,  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  violet  rays  is  not  absorbed.  Naphthaline  red  aaao- 
ciated  with  gelatine  gives  under  the  cireumstanoea  pre- 
viously described  a  positive  image  in  sixty  seconds. 

3.  Eosine  presents  similar  characters ;  the  band  of  ab* 
sorption  in  this  case  is  not  quite  so  broad,  and  it  is  sitnated 
between  the  divisions  120  and  140.  In  default  of  other 
substances,  these  two  products,  employed  in  the  form  of 
very  deep  solutions,  may  be  made  to  give  satisfactory 
results. 

4.  Chrysoidine  has  this  particular  trait — that  it  haa  no 
visible  absorption  band.     If  there  be  interposed  between  the 
source  of  light  and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  solutions 
more  and  more  charged  withcolouiing  matter,  there  will  be 
perceived  a  sort  of  screen,  which,  starting  from  the  violeti 
approaches,   little  by   little,  towards  division  85  ol  the 
micrometer.     From  this  moment,  no  matter  what  the  oon* 
centration  of  the  solution  may  be,  the  screen  advances  no 
further ;  but  the  intensity  of  the  red  and  orange  rays  atill 
diminishes.    This  manner  of  k>ehaving  itself  leads  one  to 
think  a  priori  that  chrysoidine  must  fulfil  in  the  most  per* 
feet  manner  the  role  of  an  anti-photogenic  agent,  and 
experience  has  shown  such  to  be  the  case.     A  plate  pre- 
pared  with  the  Cbardon  emulsion,   placed   five  minutes 
behind  a  glass  covered  with  gelatine  tinted  with  chrysoidine, 
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i  Under  the  same  conditioDS  an  ordinary  yellow  glass  will 
I  yield  a  positive  image  with  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds. 
■  And  yet  this  yellow  glass,  which  gives  an  image  thus  with 
r  bromide  of  silvt^r,  I  have  used  without  detriment  for  the 
glazing  of  my  dark  room  wHen  working  the  wet  process. 
1  in  examinicg  this  yellow  glass  with  a  spectroscope,  it  will 
I  be  found  that  it  does  not  intercept  any  of  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum  ;  it  simply  weakens  them. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  British  Journal  that  an  anti- 
photogenic  screen  may  be  produced  by  covering  a  glass  with 
a  solution  of  gelatine,  and  when  this  is  almost  dry,  treating 
the  same  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash.  We  have  examined  plates  prepared  in  this  way 
with  the  spectroscope,  and  while  they  have  appeared 
exceedingly  opaque,  they  nevertheless  allow  the  whole  of 
the  spectrum  to  pass,  more  or  less  weakened  ;  in  a  word, 
these  permanganate  of  potash  plates  behave  in  the  same  way 
as  the  yellow  glass  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Photo- 
graphers will,  therefore,  do  well  to  be  very  circumspect 
how  they  make  use  of  the  process. 

We  do  not  wish  to  afiEirm  that  substances  to  which 
we  have  referred  will  secure  the  most  perfect  immunity  ;  we 
only  say  that  they  are  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  bro- 
mide of  silver  emulsions,  and  they  will  allow  the  photo- 
grapher to  work  without  beioff  troubled  with  fog. 

ArtiBcial  colouring  matters  being  easily  attacked  by  lipht, 
no  doubt  many  will  have  their  suspicions  as  to  the  durability 
of  some  of  these  colours.  We  are  in  a  position,  however,  to 
state  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  misgivings  ou  the 
subject.  For  upwards  of  a  year  1  have  had  the  window  of 
my  dark  room  glazed  with  a  sheet  of  glass  covered  with 
chrysoidine  collodion.  Now,  this  substance  has  preserved 
to  this  day  its  anti-photogenic  power,  and  serves  for  a  screen 
against  the  light  when  preparing  the  bromide  of  silver  films, 
as  well  as  when  first  placed  in  position.  And  yet  I  may 
mention  that,  during  the  whole  twelvemonth  that  the 
window  has  been  in  use,  it  has  had  sunshine  upon  it  for 
some  hours  every  day. 


WASHED  EMULSION. 

BT  JOHN  0.    BaOWME.* 

About  a  year  ago  I  made  a  photographic  trip  through  Pike 
County,  Peonsylvani)!,  and  on  my  return  prepared  an  ac- 
count of  the  expedition.  Upon  that  occasion  I  used  wet 
plates  only,  but  the  labour  of  transporting  my  outfit  was  so 
severe  that  I  determined  not  to  use  a  wet  apparatus  again 
in  such  a  rough  locality,  if  it  was  possible  to  depend  upon 
any  dry  process. 

Duricig  the  past  winter  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
sample  of  washed  emulsion,  prepared  by  Mr.  Lewis  P. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  which  gave  good  results  in  quick 
exp^ures,  but  a  longer  time  was  sure  to  spoil  the  negative 
by  solarization,  unless  the  plate  was  backed.  This  fault 
was  so  annoying  that  I  had  almost  given  up  the  idea  of  my 
contemplated  Pike  County  trip  this  year,  when  Mr.  Toung 
banded  me  a  sample  of  stained  washed  emulsion  which  he 
modestly  said  would  not  trouble  me  with  solarization  even 
in  very  long  exposun  s.  I  tried  the  article,  and  the  result 
far  exceeded  my  expectations.  In  a  few  weeks  I  became 
quite  expert  in  the  development,  and  made  arrangetnents  to 
test  its  capabilities  upon  ravine  views. 

After  some  delay,  Mr.  Young  agreed  to  accompany  me, 
and  we  started  for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  where  we 
joined  Mr.  Graves,  who  carried  a  completa  wet  outfit.  For 
two  weeks  we  rambled  over  a  portion  of  Pike  and  Monroe 
Counties,  going  to  many  localities  not  visited  before,  and  to 
all  the  best  known  objects  of  interest.  The  relief  from  the 
labour  of  carrying  the  heavy  load  necessary  for  wet  work  was 
an  agreeable  experience.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  going 
anywhere  unassisted,  and  enjoyed  the  trip  from  beginning 
to  end,  having  a  large  number  of  goo<l  negatives  to  show  as 
the  result.    My  own  judgment  might  be  considered  at  fault 

*  Philaielphia  Fhotofrapher, 


if  I  were  to  express  myself  as  I  feel  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  negatives,  but  I  will  say  that  some  of  the  most  critical 
judges  have  examined  the  work  and  pronounced  it  excellent. 
The  time  of  exposure  varied  from  a  few  seconds  on  bright 
subjects  to  considerably  over  an  hour  on  dark  ravines.  The 
development  was  under  perfect  control,  and  proceeded 
almost  as  rapidly  as  a  wet  platf .  No  solarization  or  fogging 
was  noticed.  I  have  been  asked  if  the  result  with  stained 
emulsion  compared  favourably  with  the  wet  collodion  pro- 
cess, and  I  have  answered  that  almost  all  the  negatives  made 
in  Pike  County  are  nearly  in  quality  to  wet  plates,  and  a 
few  superior,  owing  to  the  great  latitude  in  exposure. 

For  the  future,  in  making  extended  excursions  with  the 
camera,  I  shall  discard  my  wet  traps,  and  substitute  a  dry 
outfit.  Mr.  Young  has  cause  to  feel  well  satisfied  with  his 
success  upon  this  occasion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
richly  deserves  the  thanks  of  photographers  for  placing  in 
their  hands  such  a  valuable  article. 


A  NEW  GOLD  SALT  FOR  TONING. 

BT    Da.   J.  8CHVAUS8. 

Until  now  there  have  been  used  only  the  single  and  double 
chloric  salts  of  gold  for  toning.  During  the  past  winter 
Mr.  Neumayer,  student  of  chemistry  from  Munich,  visited 
my  establishment,  and  undertook  under  my  directions  the 
preparation  of  a  gold  bromide  and  &  gold  bromide  of  cal- 
cium, for  the  purposes  of  expCiimenting  with  these  salts  and 
their  uses  in  ^hptsuirc^j, 

Thi£jU«7oa''of  gold  are  readily  dissolved  in  bromine 
-wster  and  in  bromine  gas.  But  a  more  rational  and  less 
disagreeable  mode  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  aqua-regia. 

During  the  evaporation  of  the  gold  bromide,  which  has  a 
dark  appearance  and  smells  strongly  of  bromine,  great  care 
is  necessary,  oving  to  the  fact  that  the  gold  bromide 
vaporizes  more  easily  than  the  chloride.  Bromide  of  gold  is 
difficult  to  crystallize.  By  the  addition  of  an  exact  equiva- 
lent of  bromide  of  calcium  dissolved  in  water,  and  evapo- 
rated, small  granite-red  crystals  of  double  salts  are  obtained. 
KBr+AuBrs  +  5U,0  can  be  with  difficulty  dissolved  in 
water ;  but  a  thin  solution  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
effloresces  in  dry  air. 

I  have  tried  these  double  salts,  also  the  gold  bromide, 
with  several  additions,  as  a  toning  bath.  Jn  its  general 
efiPects  on  silver  copies  it  is  analogous  to  gold  chloride  com- 
binations, except  that  in  the  same  proportions  it  acts  more 
enegetically. 

The  addition  of  soda  bicarbonate  gives  a  blue-black  tone, 
melted  acetate  of  sodium  a  purple-coloured  tone. 

For  a  lasting  gold  bath,  in  form  of  a  sel  encattsse,  these 
salts  are  recomoiended. — Archio. 


HOW  TO  TRANSFORM  A  SIMPLE  PHOTOGRAPH 
INTO  A  PRINTING  BLOCK. 

In  the  Photographisches  Archiv  appear  the  details  of  a 
simple  method  of  securing  an  outline  photograph  in  metal 
suitable  for  printing  with  type  in  the  ordinary  printing 
press.  It  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  of  a  draughtsman, 
no  doubt,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  well  and 
rapidly,  although  nothing  is  said  on  this  head,  but  hardly 
any  one  could,  haphazard,  undertake  the  matter. 

Only  a  well-marked  photograpb  with  bold  lines,  and  in 
which  minor  details  are  of  no  account,  is  suitable,  and  the 
negative  is  in  the  first  place  put  into  a  camera  or  other 
apparatus  to  furnish  an  enlarged  positive.  Upon  this  en- 
larged positive  are  traced,  in  Indian  ink,  the  oolder  lines 
which  it  is  desired  to  retain,  a  pen  or  brosb  being  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  or  the  desire  of  the  draughtsman.  After  all  details 
have  been  in  this  way  traced,  with  thoroaghly  black  pig- 
ment, the  lines  of  a  tmokness  corresponding  to  the  original 
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object,  wni  of  sucli  a  nature  ns  to  ba  reailily  rcprodi 
by  photograpliy,  tlie  print  is  treated  with  chlorirla  of  lime 
or  other  blenobing  agent,  and  in  lliis  wns  the  wliolp  of  Ihi 
ImBKB  obUterated  with  the  exception  of  the  black  Udcb 
inade  by  the  dmughtBman. 

The  pii^tuie  is  now  photographed,  and  in  this  nay  a 
small  negative  secured,  or  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dimea- 
Etons  of  irUicb  the  printing  block  is  to  be.  In  this  caae 
the  n c cat! ve  will  be  perfectly  opaque  in  the  lights  and 
trauapnjent  iu  the  shadowB,  .iiiil  from  it  may  bo  eauily 
produced  by  an;  of  the  etcliin;;  procesaca  an  engraviug 
upon  zinc  capable  of  being  nsnd  in  the  printing  press  with 
type. 

Chlovide  of  lime  is  specially  mentioned  as  the  hleaubing 
agent  nheTewith  to  render  invisible  the  details  of  the 
silver  image,  after  the  drau(;litaman  ban  done  his  work. 
We  should  tniuk  that  a  Holutiou  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
would  be  much  more  effectual  in  making  the  orijjinal 
photographic  image  dieappeor. 


ART  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  POSINO  THE  SITTEIt, 

PH0TOQ^A^H7t9S^il^JL^;|'t't''^*^  <-o  ""'^  «»  oue  of  the  Cne 
arta,  and  U)  excel  in  iUptrtiigereauiroa  geuiua  quite  as 
imperatively  as  excellence  iu  paWniaiP''  sculpture,  archi- 
tectnie  or  music.  Without  such  geSHMS-^jpeniut,  how- 
ever skilful  in  manipulating  and  in  the  merelfl!l»skj{^iJ|  i 
■ccesaoriea  of  his  profession,  can  neror  be  highCT  affj 
other  than  a  simple  mechanic  therein — that  is,  however 


handsomely  fioishedihia  pictures  may  be,  they 
want  that  life- liken  ess,  aa  that  einression  which 
the  individuality  and  personal  identity  of  their  originals. 


11  which  announces 


Let  me  not, 'however,  be  understood  na  underprising 
great  care  and  skill,  coupluil  with  the  utmost  Mluinable 
finish  in  the  accessories  above  named. 

According  to  the  familiar  ndagc,  a  complete  man  should 
have  ''  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."     Kot  Ices  impers- 

1  _._  — I- Lj^jj.  combine  a 

c  utmost  finish 
in  the  representation  of  his  peraon. 

I  regret  to  say  that  numerous  pboto-arlista  aro  eicccd- 
ingly  defective  in  the  mechanical  ajipliances  of  the  art,  as 
wdl  oa  in  a  point  mere  important  eiJII.  IIow,  in  fact, 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  from  the  urgent  press  of 
competition,  the  "  cheap  system  "  has  intruded  into  thia 
as  well  aa  into  all  other  vocations,  "aacrcil  or  profane?" 

The  "go  ahead," Itnrry-Bcnrry  movement  of^our  Ameri- 
can life  is  bitterly  hoalilc  to  high  excellence  here,  as  well 
BB  everywhere  tlse ;  for  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
expend  much  core  aad  time — even  where  ability  and  skill 
are  not  wanting — upon  pictures  which  are  vended  for  but 
ft  triflo  more  than  the  cost  of  materials  used. 

The  public,  it  should  bo  frankly  and  boldly  stated,  aro 
very  cnlpable  in  thia  regard,  rrecisely  so  long  as  they 
prefer  and  insist  upon  having  cheap  wares,  such  cheap 
wares  will  be  promptly  furnished  to  tlicir  order,  hut  their 
intrinsic  value  will  invariably  keep  even  pace  with  their 
cheapness.  In  order  to  procure  a  6rst-rato  article,  what- 
ever its  kind,  a  liberal  pecuniary  compensation  must  be 
paid,  since,  by  a  sad  but  inexorable  necessity,  arlists 
aro  absolutely  compelled  to  eat  and  drink,  to  wear  and 
house,  exactly  hke  the  "  rest  of  ir.ankind."  Enough  on 
this  topic. 

Let  me  remark,  however,  with  the  utmost  emphasis, 
that  however  important  may  be  the  mechanical  "  getting 
up"  of  a  picture,  there  is  one  thing  more  important  still — 
80  import.int,  indeed,  that,  where  it  is  lacking,  a  portrait 
is  virtually  no  portrait  at  all  of  a  living  creature,  but.  to 
Kiy  llie  vtTy  heat  of  it,  the  bald  representation  of  a  lifeless 
being,  in  the  "one  thing  "mentioned,  I  allude  of  course 
to  what  I  have  named"  expression,"  a  term  whose  aigniD- 


canee  is  so  well  known  to  my  readers,  that  they  ncud  no 
explanation  of  it  from  nic. 

As  (  menlioned  ahuve,  to  communicate  thii  "  ex- 
presHioDi"  whether  produced  by  the  sun-pencil  or  any 
other  pencil  to  a  portrait,  be  it  of  man  or  be  it  ol  nature, 
genius  is  indispensable. 

Dues  my  reader  ask  what  I  mean  by  this  term 
"genius"/"  My  inevitable  reply  is,  that  I  — however  it 
may  he  with  the  wiser  sort— am  wholly  incapable  of 
couliniug  that  subtle  essence  vitliin  the  boundaries  of  a 
verbal  definition.  1 1«  effects,  however,  I,  like  ail  others, 
can  recognize  at  a  single  glance.  So  far  as  1  can  com- 
prehend it,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  faculty  originally 
bestowed  by  tho  A 11- Creator— susceptible,  indeed,  of 
beiTig  developed,  improved,  and  exalted  immeasurably — 
but  by  no  possibility  to  be  acquired  by  one  iu  wiiom  its 
germs  were  not  implanted  at  the  lirat. 

It  acts  in  waysond  towards  issues  which  not  even  its 
favoured  possessor  can  explain  to  otlicrs,  or  even  to  him- 
self. As  simple  m:ittor  ot^tact,  however,  he  is  qualilied  lo 
perform  by  a  seeming  intuition,  and  on  the  instant,  what 
those  otherwise  organised  arc  unable  to  do  by  the  most 
laborious  and  protracted  effort. 

It  is  the  Divine  Agent,  uaiTeraally,  in  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  all  spheres. 

In  the  fine  arts,  however,  its  agency  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Without  ita  unmistakable  presence,  tliey  are 
not  line  arts,  but  coarse  arts.     All,  therefore,  who  are  not 

'idly  conscious  of  possessing  this  magic  gift — he  their 
^j&U'al  ahiUtiCB  aod  Ultiuta  as  ample  and  aa  various  as 
they  may— would  act  most  wisely  iu  eschewiog  all 
endeavours  to  master  and  practise  these  arts. 

Not  for  a  moment,  however,  would  i  counsel  them  to 
let  such  abilities  and  talents  lid  idle.  Thus  to  act  were 
treaion  to  their  own  endowments,  to  say  nothing  of 
ingratitude  to  the  munificent  (iiver  of  the  same. 

Hut  surely  they  may  readily  find  innumerable  spheres  in 
thia  topsy-turvy  world  to  which  their  peculiar  powers 
aro  specially  adapted,  and  by  labouring  in  which  they  may 
acquire  a  grand  and  spotless  fame  for  tiiemaelves,  while 
they  render  essential  service  to  their  race.  In  this  sphere, 
however,  among  the  dne  arta,  they  aro,  most  assuridly, 
"not  ut  home." 

Now  to  the  portrait  poser,  the  art  student,  possessing 
uatural  genius,  who  should  have  the  sole  control  of  tlie 
sitting  department  and  m.ioagemeut  of  the  camera,  1 
would  offer  son.e  suggestious  iis  to  tho  means  to  bo 
adopted  by  the  photo-poser  to  ovcieomc  the  dillicuiiy 
atiamg  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sunbeam  acta  up- 
on the  plate. 

The  portrait  painter  (  as  I  have  said  in  former  articles  ) 
may  have  several  sittings,  each  lasting  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  thus  have  time  to  learn  what  is  his  sitter's  most 
characteristic  expression— or,  perhaps,  to  call  up  tliat 
expresaion  by  hia  conversation  and  pcisonal  influence. 

The  photo-artist  has  his  sitter  with  him  but  a  few- 
minutes,  or  it  may  bo  seconds,  and  even  then  the  circum- 
stances  are  such  aa  not  to  be  very  favourable  to  producing 
in  tho  sitter's  mind  tho  mood  which  will  'jive  hia  face  and 
figure  tho  best  expression.  Wh.it  can  the  sun-painter  do 
to  counterbalance  these  disadvantages?  As  1  have  said 
more  than  once  before,  he  must  have  genius  as  a  sine  '/ua 
lien,  tor  this  will  not  juIy  spontaneously  suggest  various 
expedients  to  be  used,  but  it  exerts  upon  those  coming  iu 
contact  with  it  a  kindling,  genia]  inlluenee,  which  can  be 
neither  analyzed  or  defined. 
iU3,  without  the 
with    materials   and   implements, 

\et   us   note,   then,   some  of  the  means   lo    ue   useu  lu 
■Setting  the  end  alluded  to. 

Iu  the  first  place,  then,  the  ambitious  and  would-be 
successful  photographic  art  poser  should  nave  his  rooma 
and  studio  so  arranged  aa  to  act  favourably  on  hia  aitter'a 
mind,  prior  to,  u  well  u  dating  the  Bitting.    It  will  b« 
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understood,  without  my  going  into  detail,  that  he  Bhould  fit 
up  his  rooms  with  artistic  taste,  having  therein  books,  pic- 
tures, engravings,  sculpture,  &c.,  of  a  kind  to  attune  the 
Tisitant^s  mind  to  the  mood  he  would  wish  to  express  in 
the  portrait  to  be  taken. 

In  furnishing  of  the  apartments,  &c. — in  short,  all  of  the 
items  of  equipment— should  be  regulated  with  a  view  of 
awakening  in  the  visitants  the  best  and  highest  thought 
and  feelings. 

If  I  were  speaking  to  common-place,  prosaic  persons,  I 
might  expect  ridicule  in  requital  for  these  remarks.  But 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  your  readers  generally,  1  trust,  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature — or,  in  other  words, 
philosophy — to  know  that  we  are  very  much  in  character 
what  the  circumstances  about  us  have  moulded  us  to  be. 
The  dark  or  the  bright,  the  black  or  the  white  around  us, 
cast  their  peculiar  shadows  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  be 
permanently  or  temporarily  under  their  influence.  As  the 
end  we  are  supposed  to  be  aimino;  at  is  to  get  from  the 
sitter  his  best  expression,  and  as  all  surrounding  circum- 
stances operate  in  one  way  or  another  to  aCFect  the  mind — 
whence  the  expression  comes  into  the  face  and  figure — let 
us  make  all  he  sees  or  comes  in  contact  with,  in  the  helio- 
graphic  studio,  tend  to  produce  upon  him  the  influence  we 
desire.  1  need  not  enlarge,  or  go  into  details  upon  this 
subject,  since  those  who  can  understand  it  at  all  will  un- 
derstand it  at  once,  and  fill  up  the  outlines  here  given  from 
their  own  minds. 

The  previous  preparation  having  been  made,  wo  now 
come  to  the  time  of  sitting  itself.  And  here,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  intimated,  a  momentous  task  falls  upon  the 
artist  who  would  ^Qt  a  portrait  expressing  the  best  and 
highest  phase  of  the  sitter's  character. 

1  might  fill  many  pages  with  a  detail  of  what  experience 
hai  taught  me  in  reference  to  the  position  the  model 
(sitter)  should  bo  required  to  assume— the  mo  le  in  which 
the  light  should  fall  upon  his  face  and  figure,  so  that 
blemishes  may  be  alleviated,  and  good  points  brought 
distinctly  into  view. 

In  short,  a  thousand  things  respecting  the  configuration 
and  locality  of  the  sitting-room,  the  windows  through 
which  the  light  comes,  &c.,  all  of  which  myriad  particulars 
bear  directly  and  essentially  upon  the  fact  whether  a  mere 
mechanical  transcript,  or  a  mimic  life  reduplication  of  the 
sitter,  at  his  best,  is  to  be  obtained. 

It  seems  to  mo  strange  that  in  all  the  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent treatises  on  our  art,  scarcely  the  slightest  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject,  which  is  by  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  other — that  is,  the  means  to  be  employed 
for  getting  the  sitter's  best  and  individualizing  expression 
— his  living,  thinking,  feeling  self,  instead  of  a  face  and 
form  which  make  us 

"  Start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there." 

At  present,  however,  I  must  restrict  myself  to  a  few 
words  on  a  single  point — the  action  of  the  artist  upon  the 
sitter  at  the  moment  of  taking. 

The  photographic  poser  shr)uld  possess  certain  conver- 
sational powers,  together  with  a  certain  kind  of  manners 
and  deportment,  whereby  he  can  adapt  himself  to  his 
sitter— whoever  and  whatever  lie  may  be— with  such  eCFect 
as  to  call  up  in  such  sitter  his  best  and  most  characteristic 
moods ;  or  he  should  instantly  quit  the  position  at  the 
camera  for  some  very  different  employment. 

You  will  find,  in  looking  over  the  biographies  of  all 
who  have  been  distinguished  in  portrait-painting,  that 
they  have  uniformly  been  distinguished  by  their  powers  of 
conversation.  To  possess  such  powers  demands,  first, 
original  genius  —  involving  a  ready  sympathy  with 
persons  of  all  temperaments  and  characters ;  and  next,  an 
assiduous  cultivation  of  such  genius— a  cultivation  which 
puts  one  in  possession  of  all  those  myriad  methods,  both  in 
the  way  of  solid  and  of  graceful,  whereby  the  hearer's 
mind  is  aroused  and  his  heart  set  all  aglow. 

Therefore  I  would  say  that  the  photo,  art-poser  who 


would  be  truly  such — who  would  do  honour  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  not  do  discredit  to  that  bright  orb  who  lends  his 
luminous  pencil  for  his  work,  exacting  nothing  in  requital 
but  a  fitness  for  the  profession  assumed — must  know  at 
the  outset  that  he  possesses  a  conversational  capability, 
and  then  must  cultivate  such  capability  to  the  highest 
possible  degree. 

I  need  not  specify  how  ho  is  to  do  this — his  own  spon- 
taneities will  prompt  him.  It  is,  however,  obvious  upon 
the  surface  that  a  fair  acquaintance  with  books  of  the 
rarest  quality  is  one  important  item  for  such  culture. 

But  more  important  still  for  him,  as,  in  truth,  for  all 
men  else,  it  is  to  observe — observe  all  men,  of  whatever 
class  or  character,  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact — 
observe  them,  too,  with  that  genial,  humane  feeling  which 
so  acts  upon  all  coming  within  its  sphere  as  to  summon 
into  activity  whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  them,  and  to 
bring  into  view  that  imprint  of  the  Divine  Original  and 
Sire  which  is  stamped  on  every  soul,  though  often  hidden 
by  the  rubbish  of  worldliness,  or  covered  by  the  black 
fetid  waves  of  illicit  passion  and  appetite. 

Thus  mingling  with  men  of  all  degrees  and  qualities, 
the  photo,  poser  learns  how  to  approach  and  commune 
with  all — and  thus  is  able  to  act  upon  his  sitter,  both  by 
his  conversation  and  his  mere  personal  presence,  as  to 
bring  out  the  expression  desired. 


TRIMMINa  PRINTS  BEFORE  TONINQ  AND 

FIXING. 
Mr.  John  L.   Giuon   has   the   following   remarks  in  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary  :  — 

"The  cutting  of  a  print  after  it  is  removed  from  tlM 
pressure- frame,  and  before  it  is  toned,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
too  strongly  advocated.  There  is  every  reason  in  favour  of 
the  plan,  an  1  .none  against  it  that  I  know  of,  except  an 
occasional  plea  of  want  of  time.  I  was  myself  much  pre- 
judiced against  so  flagrant  an  innovation  upon  time- 
honoured  cuitoms  until  observation  and  an  experience  as  to 
the  economy  of  the  measure  made  me  realise  its  advi- 
sability. 

^*  The  clippings  from  the  edges  oi  prints,  no  matter 
how  inconsiderable  they  may  be  when  singly  considered, 
become  really  valuable  when  weighed  by  the  pound.  The 
pennies  that  are  inconsiderately  thrown  away  would  be  the 
making  of  dollars  if  gathered  together. 

*^  No  smaller  an  it-jm  is  the  economy  of  gold  in  the 
toning  process,  and,  contrary  to  the  preconceived  ideas  of 
the  uninitiated,  there  remains  the  lessened  liability  of 
damage  to  or  the  tearing  of  the  print  during  its  manipu- 
lation. The  clear  cut  edge  is  a  great  protection  to  it. 
Otherwise,  if  it  is  desirable  to  dry  oil'  yonr  pictures  before 
mounting  them,  it  is  necessary  either  to  hang  them  up,  to 
lay  them  upon  covered  stretchers,  or  to  place  them  between 
heavy  blotters  or  cloths. 

*'The  last  plan  was  the  one  most  generally  adopted  by 
the  *'  Company.'  It  had  the  advantage  of  preserving  the 
piclfures  w^-ll  straightened  out,  and  thus  rendered  more 
.adaptable  to  the  Robinson  ^  trimmer  *  or  Bergnex  cut.er. 
Care  must  b»)  taken  that  the  blotting-papers  or  cloths  are 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  an  occasional  test  might  bo 
used  for  the  discovery  of  any  trace  of  soda  contained  in  the 
former,  and  the  lattor  should  be  washed  frequently.  It  is 
often  averred  that  the  blotting  pads  as  they  are  received 
from  the  paper-makers  or  stationers  are  already  contami- 
nated by  soda  used  in  their  manufacture.  Frequent  expe- 
riment ha-4,  in  my  own  case,  failed  to  detect  its  presence. 

^'Even  in  this  apparently  minor  part  of  the  business  more 
care  should  bo  u<%cd  than  an  untrained  lad  generally  feels  in- 
cumbent upon  him.  The  dropping  of  a  print  upon  the 
floor,  or  the  use  of  a  dirty  clothes-clip,  or  a  soiled  paper,  will 
most  undoubtedly  be  ruinous  to  the  photograph.  In  short, 
an  artistes  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  his  pioductions  is 
never  at  an  end — no,  not  evea  when  they  are  lost  to  his 
*  sight,  and  become  the  property  of  his  costomers.'* 
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LLUHTIXG  THE  FIGURE. 
PnOBABI.T  every  portraitist  ia  well  awnre  tliat  lighting  the 
Bitter  is  a  m&ttcr  of  great  importance  id  photography ;  bu( 
it  has  probably  occurred  to  few  to  remember  that  it  i  ' 
Inatlcr  of  primary  importsDce  iu  the  preaeottiieot 
portraits  Outline  may  of  couraa  indicate  a.  form,  without 
light  and  Bhndow  ;  but  the  only  mode  of  presenting  the 
iamec  of  nn  object  in  a,  solid  form  is  by  meati»  of  light  and 
Shadow,  nod  it  is  on  the  proper  arrangement  aad  gmdutiou 
of  light  and  shadoiv  that  truth  in  delineation  aa  well  as 
pictorial  beauty  depends.  The  skilled  master  of  li;;ht  and 
Bhadow  produces  the  truest  and  most  natural  looking  of 

Er)rtraits,  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  and  effective  pictures, 
leoce,  altboufih  the  subject  has  often  received  at  ten  tiooiu 
photographic  literature,  it  can  never  receive  too  much 
attention  ;  its  principles  can  never  he  too  much  enforced, 
not  can  they  be  to  i  assiduously  studied. 

Dating  the  last  two  or  three  years  mauv  portraitists  have 
been  iu  the  habit  of  receiving  advertising  circulars  an- 
nouncing the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  on  a  system  of 
lighting  by  Moos.  Klary,  a  photographer  of  Algiers,  and 
rumoura  of  the  system  disnovered  and  described  by  the 
Algerian  portraitist  have  reached  many  who  havo  not  seen 
his  circulars.  The  firet  thing  noticeable  in  these  circular 
announcements  was  the  enterprise  of  the  thing.  Each  cir- 
cular consisted  of  two  or  three  sheets  of  closely  priuted 
tnalter,  and  the  naracs  of  most  of  the  dislinRuiahed 
photographers  in  Europe  appeared  in  connection  with 
tcsiimoiiials  as  to  the  value  of  Mons.  Klary's  system. 
The  oti];inal  price  of  the  pamphlet  was,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  two  hundred  francs,  equivalent  to  £8 
Bterling.  After  a  lapse  of  time  it  was  rednced  to  one 
hundred  francs,  and  finally  to  6fty  frnncs,  or£I,  the  price 
At  which  it  is  now  offered  to  photographers.  The  pHce 
seems,  and  undonhledly  is,  high.  But  we  think  it  is  very 
prohabletbatthework  has  proved  worth  the  money  tomany. 
as  it  does  beyond  a  question  contiin  valuable  instruction 
and  advice,  and  the  fact  that  the  price  was  high  will  in  many 
cases  probably  enforce  more  attention  to  thia  inatruction 
Ihan  if  it  had  been  obtained  at  a  low  price.  Some  time 
ago  onr  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Charles  Waldack 
Dalted  attention  to  the  pamphlet,  aud  explained  io  our 
pages  that  the  system  resembled  that  described  by  Mr. 
Carl  Slejcr,  in  America.  The  system  !s  one  which  we 
have  often  brought  before  our  readers,  and  advocated. 
It  is  mainly  dependant  on  the  use  of  portable  screens  for 
rcHectinK  or  intercepting  the  light,  so  as  regulate  and 
direct  the  proportion  and  position  of  light  and  shadow. 
&a  article  we  wrote  and  published  precisely  three  years 
a£o  will  interest  some  of  our  readers  if  they  refer  to  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  News, 


Regardiog  the  aim  of  M.  Klary  to  improve  the  pictorial 
character  of  photography  as  worthy  of  approbation,  we 
have  not  hitherto  felt  it  fair  to  epitomise  or  make  eitracta 
from  his  pamphlet.  Aa  we  find  tiiis  has  already  been  done 
ia  some  quarters,  we  feel  now  the  leaa  hesitation  in  givintf 
some  account  of  the  ccmtents  of  the  iroiJiure,  without  ililT 
wishing  to  interfere  i*ith  its  chances  of  circulation.  In 
an  interesting  openidg  chapter  on  the  importance  of 
light,  in  the  course  of  which  we  are  pleased  to  note 
that  M.  liiary  has  studied  Mr.  H.  1'.  Robineoa'a  work, 
we  find  that  the  author  condemns  the  use  of  much  aide- 
light,  by  which  he  Bays  "  the  beauty  of  the  eyes  is  seriously 
threatened,  the  natural  shades  of  the  face  are  partly 
destroyed,  and  the  features  appear  distorted,  feeble,  or 
anvigorous.  The  moutb,  that  part  so  graceful  and  essen- 
tial of  the  head,  ;n  a  woman,  the  mouth,  round  which  so 
many  feelings  are  playing,  lojes  nearly  all  its  charming. 
ness  ;  the  slight  shades  which  stamp  its  corners  disappear  ; 
the  upper  lip  ia  nearly  aa  light  aa  the  lower  lip.  The 
shade  which  should  be  showed  under  the  Utter  does  not 
eiiat,  and  in  many  casea  the  whole  becomes  white,  as  far 
OB  a  thing  can  be  white  and  atill  maiotain  aome  appear- 
ance of  shape."  As  in  our  experience  thii  most  satisfactory 
portraits  have  been  prodncedin  studios  with  abundance  of 
side-light,  we  may  here  point  out  an  omission  in  KI,  Klary'a 
estimate  of  the  case.  A  top  light  undoubtedly  most 
readily  lends  itself  to  force,  and  to  striking  pictorial 
effect;  hut  it  is  the  side-light  which  gives  natural  and 
satisfactory  portraits,  and  that  because  it  is  that  lighting 
under  which  we  usually  see  the  faces  of  our  friends.  The 
windows  of  ordinary  rooms  are  aide-lights,  and  thia  is  the 
lijht  which  is  most  common  and  familiar.  A  high  side- 
light anawering  to  the  upper  part  of  an  ordinary  window 
generally  gives  at  once  a  natural  and  pleasing  portrait 
if  UBsd  with  anything  like  judgment. 

M.  Klary  proceeds  in  his  next  chapter  to  insist  on  the 
balance  of  light,  eo  that  the  Hgbteat  part  of  a  face  shall  not 
be  wiiitfi,  nor  the  most  shadowed  part  black.  lie  remarks  : 
•'  There  are  three  ajrta  of  lights  in  nae  for  the  production 
of  photographic  pictures;  the  diffused  light,  the  direct 
light,  and  reflected  light.  The  diffused  light  is  that 
hicli  ia  employed  in  Urgest  quantity  ;  the  reQected  light 
that  which  muat  be  more  restrained.  A  diffusion  ot 
light  on  the  whole  face  makes  it  appear  Hat  aud  unvi- 
goroua.  It  is  then  that  tho  direct  light  comes  to  our 
help  in  lighting  the  prominent  parts  of  the  face  ;  but  it  ia 
necessary  to  employ  it  judiciously,  unilerstandingly,  and 
in  email  quantity.  In  order  to  be  really  useful  the  lide 
light  must  be  taken  on  a  level  with  or  above  the  horizon. 
The  moat  competent  artists  agree  tliat  the  best  light  is 
that  which  falls  on  the  sitter  at  an  anK''^  of  forty-five 
degrees.  The  relative  proportions  are  never  to  be,  in  any 
case,  a  matter  of  chance  or  accident.''  The  fault  in  light- 
ing which  is  most  common,  and  which  M.  Klary  moat 
deprecates,  ii  flooding  the  sitter  with  too  much  light,  to 
the  destruction  aUke  of  texture,  modelling,  aud  pictorial 
effect. 

In  another  chapter  the  kuthor  proceeds  to  examine  the 
irious  modes  of  controlling  light  which  have  been  pro- 
posed— not  simply  the  ordinary  methods  of  uaing  curtains, 
&c.,  but  the  reflector  aud  counter  reflector  of  Ku'tz  ;  the 
alcove  background  of  Adam-Salomon,  lirst  pubttshEid  in 
our  pages;  a  movable  room,  proposed  by  a  Hungarian 
photographer,  M.  Gondy;  and  the  hand-screen  of  Kent, 
which  he  considers  the  atarting  point  of  hia  own  system. 
We  may  here  remark,  that  we  have  no  doubt  ih.it  the 
system  of  liiihting  with  the  nae  of  screens  haa  been  worked 
by  M.  Kiary  for  himself  ;  bat  he  scarcely  appears  to 
ware  that  the  use  of  portable  screens  for  i^ontroltiog 
the  ]i):htlng  of  the  sitter  is  a  very  ancient  device  in  pho- 
'^grnphy,  in  common  uae  amongst  the  early  Daguerreo- 
type artists.  It  has,  singularly,  and  unfortunately,  as  wo 
think,  pasaed  out  of  common  use;  but  we  hope  will  be, 
with  M.  Klary'a  aid,  revived  •gun.    Astody  of  his  system, 
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with  the  diagrams  given,  will  have  the  effect,  we  think,  of  **  Observe  that  the  reflex  of  the  eyes  mait  be  the  same 

inducing  many  at  least  to  give  it  a  trial.  in  each  :  these  luminous  points  hare  their  place  on  the 

Without  the  use  of  M.  Klary's  diagrams  we  could  not  upper  part  of  the  eye,  and  nearest  the  side  light — not  in 

well  explain  his  method  of  using  translucent  screens  for  the  middle.    If  the  reflex  appears  in  one  eye  only,  the 

softening  light,  and  opaque  screens  for  reflecting  light ;  face  is  too  far  away  from  the  side  light ;  then  move  your 

and  we  must  take  leave  of  his  pamphlet,  therefore,  by  camera  and  turn  the  face  towards  the  side  light  until  these 

stating  that  the  subject  is  treated  with  much  intelligence  luminous  points  appear  on  both  eyes ;  the  head  will  then  be 

and  earnestness,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.     But  we  well  lighted,  and  the  classic  outune  of  the  nose  well  ren* 

may  add  here,  in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  Mr.Cussons,  dered.    A  beautiful  and  often  nnforscen  lighting  will  be 

of  Southport,  who  some  years  ago  commenced  the  manu-  discovered  by  the  movements  of  this  screen.    Being  made 

facture  of  portable  screens  for  governing  light,  has  re-  of  translucent  materials,  it  softens,  filters,   and  slightly 

cently  further  developed  the  matter,  and  supplies  screens  diffuses  the  light  over  the  head  of  the  sitter,  and  is  an  im- 

on  the  plan  adopted  by  M.  Klary,  of  Paris,  of  whose  mense  power  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator  for  obtain* 

pamphlet  a  synopsis  is  given  in  a  circular  recently  issued  ing  in  any  studio  those  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade 

by  Mr.  Gussons.    As  this  is  very  well  done,  we  reproduce  which  produce  a  perfect  picture,  and  which  could  not  be 

part  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.    The  circular  easily  produced  by  any  existing  arrangement  of  blinds  or 

proceeds  as  follows:—  curtains.     With  taste  and  a  little  practice  its  use  wiU 

"  Light  and  shade  giving  us  all  our  effects,  our  ability  become  intuitive.    ^       ,^     ^^      ^         ,    ,.      ,.  ^ 

consists  in  u-^ing  both  in  such  proportions  that  we  obtain  "  ^^  ^^  necessary  to  soften  the  edges  of  the  shadows,  in 

at  will  the  most  varied  effects.    The  top  and  side  lights  ^^ase  of  need,  with  a  pure  and  deUcate  reflected  Ught ;  this 

together  are  generally  adopted  in  the  construction  of  '^  ^^^^  ^^^y  'e*dily  by  means  of  the  concave  reflector, 

photographic  studios :  but  it  is  in  the  injudicious  use  of  ^^^^  ^^  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  operator.    It 

the  latter,   especially    when    employed    in  too  great   a  **^^"^<^  b®  ^^i^"®^  towards  the  sitter  in  such  a  manner  as 

quantity,  that  many  fine  effects  are  lost,  and  the  resulting  *^  ^^^^"^  *  concentrated  light  upon  that  part  of  the  face 

picture  is  rendered  flat  and  feeble,  tl'e  natural  shades  of  ^^^^^  *°^  behind  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  darker  portions 

the  face  destroyed,  the  features  distorted,  the  eyes,  the  ^^  ^^^  '^®^^»  *"^  y^^  ^^^^  ^"**®  *^^^°  ***®  ®P^^  ®^  reflected 

mouth  (the  upper  lip  especially)  shorn  of  their  full  ex-  l*^^^  appearing  m  the  eye.    A  perfectly  exact  position  of 

presaion.  and  the  whole  face  wanting  in  graceful  and  ^^®  reflector  is  as  essential  as  for  the  head  screen,  in  order 


vuuvAui,   Will  Kivo  wie  uebier  aua  more  ari;i8uc   eneccs  or  '.  "     :  — , 11.  TT  ;   . ^.77. — ^ « — ^ 

light  and  shade.    In  ord  .t  to  be  really  useful  a  side  light  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  screen,  this  lighting  wUl  be  as  perfectly  ren- 

must  be  taken  on  a  level  with  or  above  the  horizon;  the  ^®^«^  ^  *^?®  ^^"^f  5  *'  ^*  ?°^  '^^'f  necessary  to  use  the 

best  light  is  one  that  falls  on  the  sitter  at  an  angle  of  45^.  reflector ;  the  head  screen  alone  will  reguUte  the  top  light, 

It  is  necessary  that  the  light  be  balanced  in  accurate  pro-  "^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  "*®*^  spanngly,  so  that  it  does  not  fall  upon 

portion,  the  time  of  exposure  sufficient  to  set  forth  the  '^®  ?^}^^^  ^.^®^®  **\®  middle  tones  are  wanted, 
lighting,  and  the  development  adjusted  according  to  the        "It  w. desirable  m  all  studios  to  provide  some  object 

exposure.    The  lighting  of  the  face  should  be  balanced  in  "P®*^  ^H^®*^  *°?  «y®?  ^'  l^^.  Bitter  may  be  (hrected,  and 

such  a  way  that  the  contrasts  may  not  be  simply  black  and  ^^^  ®*»"^'  *^  *'^®  P®^"^^  ^[  ^^^^^^  selected  by  the  operrtor  ; 

white,  but  a  soft  gradation  of  all  the  intermediate  tones,  ^^^  ^^'^\  purpose  we  make  a  small  stand  upon  which  u 

as  weU  in  the  lights  as  in  the  shadows,  so  as  to  produce  a  mounted  an  object  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and 

graceful  and  artistic  picture.    There  are  no  pure  whites  to  ?*«!^  **  ^^y  A^r®°  P^^^J.' ,   ^^^  semicircular  or  alcove 

be  depicted  in  the  human  face,  though  there  are  some  background  of  M.  Adam-Salomon  will  prove  a  most  valu- 

portions  which  may  be  nearly  so  ;  the  whole  face  should  ?^^«  adjunct  in  a  studio  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  iti 

be  more  or  less  shaded,  and  some  luminous  touches  be  ^f««use;  for  by  it  we  obtam  the  true  effects  of  light  and 

slightly  throxvn  on  the  most  prominent  parts;  the  greatest  f^adow  in  proper  contrast  with  ihose  of  the  figure  ;  and 

distance  from  the  eye  of  the  beholder  should  be  darkest  in  hence  the  subject  is  brought  out  in  bolder  relief   than 

tone,-the  nearest  portion  the  lightest,  and  every  grada-  ^^  ^^^"^^  ^  V^^  *  P^'°»  ^^  background.    But  m  ordin- 

tion  between  ^        i  ^  o  ^^^  rooms,  where  the  space  is  so  restricted  that  au  alcove 

*'  Of  the  three  lights  used  in  the  studio,  the  diffused  background  could  not  be  advantageously  used,  we  should 

may  be  employed  in  the  greater  quantity,  the  reflected  [ecommend  a  flat  bachground,   graduated    from  top  to 

must  be  more  restrained,  and  the  direct  used  more  spar-  *>o.*^^«"l»  ''^?,?*  ^'^^^    ^^  ^^I^^ .  ^""^  ***«».«»  ^!  ^tisUcally 

ingly  and  judiciously.    The  position  of  the  sitter  should  Pouted,  will  prove  most  effective  and  valuable." 

be  under  the  principal  or  strongest  light.     It  is  best  to  em-  ^ 

ploy  a  soft  and  slightly  diffused  light,  combining  in  due  pro- 
portions the  top  and  side.    This  is  readily  obtained  by  use  ON  TUB  IM&iEDIATE    AND   POSSIBLE    EFFECTS 
of  the  head  screen  fwhich,  being  constructed  with  various        OP    CERTAIN    RECENTLY    PROPOSED    ADDI- 
movemenU,  will  enable  the  operatar  to  have  this  light       TIONS  TO  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH, 
under  perfect  control).    It  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  by  w.  Howard.* 

the  sitter,  nearest  to  the  light,  and  of  course  ontsMe  the  r-*u^  ^.*«^i../i;««  ,«.*«<«r.r^ka  ^r  tu^  »...>/«^i;..<*.wv»»»:k.«»:.v» 

focus  of  the  desired  picture.     It  must  be  elevated  above  f"the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  preceding  contr^^^ 

thu  K^-^    «.:-  A  ^-  fL^^  ^A   ^  A  ^        Mc  cicTfti^vA  ciuvTo  ^^  ^jH  Jj^  noticed  that  while  Mr.   Slungerii  assertion  re- 

tne  head,  raised  or  lowered  and  turned  to  the  required  „.,i:„«  ♦!,.  «u«,„:««i  «'..»-»«^oo  «f  «*«-*; L-  ^u»..:«^  r,^^ 

an^lA  nnHl  fha  r.^^..^^.  ^Ko^.tro-  fV,«  ♦,.,.  .^A  K.»Aff«.^  girding  the  chemical  Clearness  of  negatives  obtained  from 

abso* 
the 


figure,  but  a  little  predominant  on  the  side  nearest  the    T?  "^  wniing  the  matter  was  to  my  mind  so  self-evident 
light;' then  open  a  small  accidental  side  light  quite  in    t^at  an  explanation  seemed  an  unnecessary  and  impertment 

-         '  -^         -       "a"r   H"**'^  *"    domaod    upon    the    readers    patience.      Practical    photo- 

)  spare   for 

g  perfectly 

down  my  im* 

i 

thin  the  olher,  will  remain  soft,  and  fofl  of  detu£  •Oontiaiiad  from  pi^e  876. 
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The  fact  that  Bulphurio  acid  exists  in  a  free  state  in  the 
bath  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  clearness  of  the  derelop- 
inent.  It,  as  is  well  known,  acts  as  a  very  powerful  restrain- 
ing agent,  and  it  is  to  this  propeity  of  the  acid  that  the 
cloaroess  of  the  chemical  efifect  is  really  due.  Precisely  the 
same  effect  can  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  developer,  and  without  even  the  most  remote 
poisibility  of  introducing  sulphate  of  silver  into  the  bath. 
Again,  the  *^  hypo-nitratef*  bath  is  objectionable,  because, 
containing  such  a  powerful  restrainer^it  materially  lengthens 
the  exposure  required. 

Mr.  Eiiot'8*  proposed  and  practically  tested  method  of 
working  with  a  bath  in  an  alkaline  stace  is,  though  not 
80  recently  brought  under  notice,  quite  as  startling  and  in 
opposition  to  generally  accepted  theories  as  the  treatment 
with  soda  hyposulphite. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  recommended  by  Mr.  Eliot,  who 
has  had  something  like  two  yeara*  experience  to  which  he 
can  appeal  in  supporting  his  assertions,  is  very  cimple. 
Instead  of  adding  silver  iodide  to  the  nitrate  bath,  he  satu- 
rates it  with  silver  carbonate.  This  treatment,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  readers  the  bath  distinctly  alkaline. 

The  advantages  which  Mr.  Eliot  claims  for  his  method 
are  very  considerable — briefly,  freedom  from  fog,  pinholes, 
and  stains.  I  have  at  various  times  used  a  bath  prepared  in 
the  manner  pointed  out,  and  can  say  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  it  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  claimed  by  its 
originator.  Whether  chance  or  design  led  to  its  adoption 
by  that  gentleman  I  know  not,  but  certainly  it  is  the  most 
uflofal  of  late  improvements  in  working. 

The  first  surprise  in  connection  with  this  bath  is  that, 
though  alkaline,  it  does  not  give  foggy  pictures.  Mr.  Eliot 
attributes  to  the  n<'utr<i1izing  effect  of  the  collodion  he  uses 
this  immunity  from  the  trouble  named. 

Beyond  question,  that  does  act  as  a  useful  safeguard,  but 
itis  to  the  nature  of  the  alkaline  body  present  that,  for  my 
own  part,  I  attribute  the  unexpected  freedom  from  fog, 
because  even  if  anew  collodion  be  used  with  this  batb,  clean 
negatives  are  obtained. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  oxide  of  silver 
is  the  alkaline  body  present  in  baths  giving  foggy  nega- 
tives. This  body,  being  present  in  nearly  all  newly 
prepared  baths,  endows  them  with  this  obj^tionable  pro- 
perty, and  necessitates  the  usual  addition  of  acid  to  remedy 
the  defect. 

How  does  oxide  of  silver  make  its  appearance  in  a  new 
bath?  This  is  a  question  worth  attention,  and  answering. 
If  fused  nitrate  be  employed  for  making  up  the  negative 
solution,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  unless  that  salt 
has  been  prepared  in  a  very  cautious  manner,  some  portion 
has  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  oxide  in  the  process  of 
fusion.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  nitrate  has  been 
prepared  from  silver  containing  an  admixture  of  copper. 
To  eliminate  this,  fusion  at  a  considerably  elevated  tempera- 
ture is  resorted  to,  and  oxide  aud  nitrite  ot  silver  are  formed 
by  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  nitrate. 

When  a  bath  is  prepared  from  crystal  nitrate  with 
comoiou  water  it  is  always  necessary  to  sun  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  solution.  By  this  sunning  process 
the  water  is  deprived  of  the  organic  matter  which  it  con- 
tains ;  some  of  the  nitrate,  being  by  its  agency  reduced  to  tbe 
atate  of  oxide,  falls  down  as  the  well-kno«rn  black  sediment. 
8ome  of  this,  of  coarse,  enters  into  solution  ;  the  result  is  a 
nitrate  bath,  rendered  alkaline  by  silver  oxide. 

Again,  in  an  old  bath  which  has  turned  alkaline  with 
woikiog,  a  similar  process  has  been  in  operation.  The  alcohol 
and  ether  imparted  to  the  solution  by  the  immersion  of  the 
plates  hare  reduced  some  portion  of  the  nitrate  to  the  con- 
dition of  oxide,  and  the  result  is  a  tendency  to  fogginess. 
This  defect  is  roost  likely  to  occur  when  working  with  a 
collodion  containing  a  large  proportion  of  ammonium  salts, 
as  the  nitrate  of  ammonium  produced  by  their  decomposition 

•  Bf  an  oTtrtif  ht  I  labsi'tuted  th«  iuua«  of  Mr.  York  in  my  last. 


has  the  power  of  causing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  silver 
oxide  to  dissolve  in  the  bath  solution.  Nitrate  of  ammonia 
ban  precisely  the  same  effect  in  relation  to  silver  carbonate, 
and  it  may  be  advisable  not  to  use  ammonium  sensitizers  for  a 
collodion  intended  to  be  employed  in  working  au  alkaline 
carbonate  bath,  though  if  the  bath  wjro  occaiionally  dis- 
tinctly acidified  with  nitric  acid  to  destroy  any  oxide  which 
might  have  formed  in  it,  afterwards  neutralizing  the  acid 
with  more  carbonate,  I  would  not  apprehend  any  danger 
from  the  increased  solubility  of  the  latter  silver  salt. 

The  liability  of  oxide  of  silver,  when  present  in  the  bath, 
to  give  foggy  pictures,  is  traceable  to  its  aptitude  for  re- 
duction. As  soon  as  the  developer  U  poured  on,  the  picture 
flashes  out  almost  instantaneously,  but  also  the  oxide  reduces 
with  alarming  rapidity,  and,  unlike  the  less  reducoable  free 
nitrate,  attaches  its  product  to  the  whole  nurfaco  of  the  plite. 
Carbonate  of  silver  is  not  so  easily  affected  by  reducing 
agents,  and  it  is  to  this  comparative  neutrality  to  reducers 
that  I  moat  attribute  the  circumstance  of  the  non-production 
of  fog  on  plates  sensitized  in  an  alkaline  carbonate  bath. 

Another  and  important  advantage  connected  with  the  use 
of  euoh  a  bath  is  that  it  permits  of  much    shorter  exposures 
than  an  acid  bath.     Acid  in  the  bath,  though  unavoidabl*? 
under  the  general  system  of  working,   is  not  desirable,  bo- 
cause  it  retards  very  materially  the   actinic    action  in  the 
camera.     Now  by  this  process  it  is  very  easy  to  get  rid  of 
free  acid  existing  in  any  bath,  and  since  no  care  is  require  d 
in  respect  of  not  passing  the  neutral  point — indeed,  the  re- 
verse— the  idea  mui^t  commend  itself  to  the  practical  man. 
I  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful  about  a  carbonate  bath 
evading  the  pinholo  nuisance,  but  I   am   thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  does  so,  and  further,  I  believe  I  have  discovered 
the  resson  of  that  power  possessed  by  it. 

My  old  system  of  working  was  to  prepare  a  bath  with  fused 
nitrate  prepared  by  myself,  dissolving  in  common  water 
and  sunning,  or  else  in  water  which  had  been  prcviouhly 
treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate,  sunned,  and  filtered. 
The  latter  is  a  very  old  bat  thoroughly  reliable  and 
useful  **  dodije."  It  yields  a  water  (or  rather  a  very  wouk 
solution  of  silver  nitrate)  perfectly  free  from  chlorides  and 
organic  matter.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  commer- 
cial distilled  water,  which  generally  contains  both,  and 
always  the  latter  impurity,  and  any  solution  of  nitrate  made 
in  it  will  be  reduced  by  exposure  to  light ;  it  is  also  compara- 
tively expensive.  By  always  keeping  some  silvered,  sunned, 
and  filtered  water  in  stock,  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  working 
bath  at  a  short  notice,  or  in  case  of  apccident. 

When  I  had  obtained  the  clear  solution  of  bath  in  the 
manner  stated,  I  always  found  it  to  bo  somewhat  alkaline 
and  foggily  inclinedj  through  containing  some  silver  oxide. 
This  1  got  rid  of  by  the  cautious  addition  of  very  dilute 
nitric  acid  till  exact  neutrality  was  reached.  Then  the  bath 
was,  when  iodized,  ready  for  use  ;  but  while  abhorring 
heartily  the  amount  of  acid  which  wonld  sometimes  accumu- 
late when  using  red  collodions  for  copying,  and  likewise 
disliking  tbe  troublesome  plan  I  then  had  of  renderin.;  the 
bath  alkaline  with  silver  oxide,  and  subsequent 
neutralization  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  I  gave  Mr.  Eliot's 
plan  a  trial,  and  am  not  inclined  to  give  it  up  now.  I 
still  pursue  the  plan  of  adding  nitric  acid  after  dissolviug 
the  nitrate,  but  don't  mind  adding  exce  s,  because  wh  'U 
the  carbonate  is  added  it  first  neutralizes  that  acid,  pro- 
ducing some  nitrate;  the  excess  renders  the  bath  alkaline. 
Those  who  think  of  adopting  Mr.  Eliot's  p'an  would  do 
well  to  acidify  with  nitric  acid  before  adding  the  carbonate, 
or  else  this  may  lay  upon  the  process  the  odium  of  having  pro- 
duced fog,  when  in  fact  that  defect  was  due  to  oxide  ^'xisting 
in  the  bath  piior  to  the  introduction  of  the  carbonates. 

Having  woiked  the  process  for  some  time,  I  was 
puzzled  by  the  non-appearance  of  pinholes.  According  to 
Mr.  Eliot  it  is  not  necessary  to  iodize  au  alkaline  carbonate 
bath :  the  natural  inference  made  from  such  a  statement 
is,  that  such  a  bath  cannot  dissolve  iodide  of  silver.  If  such 
weie  indeed  the  casoi  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  why 
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the  expected  nuisance  did  not  occur.  Carbonate  of  silver 
does  not  form  a  compoand  with  nitrate ;  or,  if  it  does,  it  is 
very  readily  decom posed ,  and  cannot  be  made,  by  any  device 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  to  crystallize  either  in  the 
bath  or  upon  the  plate.  An  ordinary  thirty-five  or  forty- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  diesolves  fo  little  of  the  carbonate, 
that  it  is  pcarc-ly  trouhltd  by  even  vi^ry  copious  additions 
of  water,  provided  that  tbe  water  used  be  free  fiom  chlorides. 
Knowing  that  to  be  a  fact,  and  having  confirmed  my  know- 
ledge by  actual  experiment,  I  anticipated  that  such  a  solu- 
tion must  bo  capable  of  dissolving  some  quantity  of  iodide 
oat  oi  the  plates  immersed  in  it.  In  consonance  with  this 
view  of  the  matter,  when  I  had  used  my  first  alkaline  car 
bonate  bath  fur  some  time,  I  took  out  a  portion,  and  diluted 
it  with  pure  water.  As  I  had  expected,  I  was  rewarded  by 
the  appearance  of  a  bright  yellow  precipitate,  but  not  so 
copious  as  in  the  case  of  nn  ordinary  non-carbonated  bath. 
This  precipitate,  upon  the  application  of  suitable  decom- 
posing agents,  gave  to  f-tarch  the  characteristic  iodine-blue, 
unmistakably  provinp:  its  character. 

Still,  although  the  bath  was  kept  at  work  (not  being 
allowed  to  become  acid),  and  must  have  been  accumulating 
iodide,  the  pinholes  held  aloof.  Of  course,  I  was  in  a  state 
of  wonderment  about  the  strangeness  of  this  phenomena. 
The  only  reasonable  supposition  that  occurred  to  mo  as 
explanatory  of  this  unusual  reversal  of  effect  while  the  cause 
remained,  lay  in  the  probability  that  the  iodo-nitrate  could 
not  crystallise  while  the  carbonate  was  present.  My  first 
experiment  was  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  to 
my  bath,  upon  which  I  obtained  negatives  full  of  pinholes — 
proof  number  one  in  support  of  my  theory.  The  next  step 
was  to  mske  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  saturating 
it  with  silver  carbonate,  and  afteiwaids  with  silver  iodide  ; 
then  I  filtered  and  boiled  it  down  till  but  a  third  of  the 
original  volume  remained  ;  the  remaining  solution  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  days,  but  no  foimation  of  iodo- 
nitrate  crystals  followed — proof  number  two,  and,  I  fancy, 
a  conclusive  one,  both  in  Hup|»ort  of  my  theory,  and  Mr. 
Eliot's  assertion  that  his  bath  has  no  tendency  to  pioduce 
pinholes.  I  have  made  Several  verifications  of  this  experi- 
ment— both  with  bath  and  special  solutions,  but  never 
obtained  any  iodo-nitrate  crystals. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  while  the  plan  of  adding 
soda  carbonate  is  quite  effectual  in  imparting  carbonate  of 
silver  to  the  bath,  it  would  be  better  to  prepare  a  stock  of 
that  compound,  and  ad  i  it  directly  to  the  bath,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  introduction  of  soda  nitrate,  which,  though  not 
injurious,  is  unnecessary. 

Tbe  only  real  moditication  of  Mr.  Eliot's  plan  that  seems 
desirable  is,  that  in  addition  to  saturating  with  carbonate 
the  bath  should  bUo  be  iodized,  thus  preventing  the 
robbery  of  iodide  from  the  first  few  plates.  My  own 
method  is  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  in  a  small  bulk  of  water, 
add  excess  of  silver  carbonate,  and  a  few  grains  of  iodide 
of  silver.  The  strong  solution  immediately  dissolves  all 
that  it  requires  of  the  two  compounds;  1  then  fill  up  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  prepared  water,  which  precipitates 
the  excess  of  carbouafo  and  iodide,  and  after  iiUering 
I  am  in  possession  of  a  bath  ready  fur  work. 

(^To  h  cont'iHued.J 


ON  THE  DEPTH  OF  PRINTS  AND  INTENSITY 

OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY   CAPTAIN  ABKEY,    R.E.,   F.R.S.* 

In  the  News  of  the  week  before  last  a  diagram  demon- 
strftting  the  effect  of  the  exposure  of  uniformly  seubitivo 
paper  to  the  action  of  the  same  kind  of  light' was  shown. 
Before  proceeding  further  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
senaitiveness  of  different  silver  chloride  papers  when  ex- 
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posed  simultaneously  beneath  the  wheel  which  gives  in. 
creasing  exposures.    The  following  diagram  shows  this. 
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I'OO  exposure. 


Paper  cut  from  the  same  sheet  was  immersed  in  sodium 
chloride  of  J,  1,  3,  and  9  per  cent,  strength,  aud  floated 
on  a  sixty-grain  to  the  ounce  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  salting  solution  is  in  a  geometrical  ratio 
of  ;3,  and  that  the  sensitiveness  increases  nearly  in  a  geo- 
metrical  ratio  of  2.  For  instance,  if  with  the  paper  salted 
with  the  9  per  cent,  solution  the  sensitiveness  is  1,  with  the 
3  per  cent,  it  is  J ;  with  the  1  per  cent.  |,  and  with  the  4  per 
cent.  I  approximately.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  laid  down 
as  a  **  law  "  on  the  subject,  but  it  simply  works  out  thus 
from  these  experiments.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  solu- 
tion used  for  sensitising  is  a  strong  one,  and,  within  limit^^ 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  increase  or  diminution  of  sensi- 
tiveness caused  by  the  strength  of  the  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion. Where  there  is  a  large  deficiency  of  silver  nitrate, 
however,  there  is  a  marked  alteration  in  the  curves. 

The  annexed  figure  shows  the  alterations  that  occur,  the 
exposures  being  graduated  as  before.  Curve  A  is  a 
standard  curve ;  curve  B  is  due  to  floating  a  9  per 
cent,  salted  piece  of  paper  on  a  fifteen-grain  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  ;  curve  D  shows  the  loss  of  sensitive- 
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1  00  exposure. 


ncss  due  to  paper  salted  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of 
chloride  floated  on  a  sixty-grain  bath,  and  afterwards 
thoroughly  washed ;  whilst  curve  0  shows  the  effect  of 
albumonized  paper  sensitized  and  also  thoroughly  washed. 
But  few  remarks  need  be  made  on  this  diagram,  as  it  speaks 
for  itit^elf.  The  chief  lesson  to  be  learnt  is,  that  for  each 
strength  of  chloride  (and  albuminate)  there  is  a  limit, 
below  which  it  is  not  safe  to  reduce  the  stren^^th  of  the 
diver  nitrate  solution.  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  fix 
the  latter  at  two-thirds  the  strength  of  the  former,  though  I 
write  with  some  hesitancy  on  this  point.  Unless  fuming 
the  paper  be  adopted,  or  some  chlorine  absorbent  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  silver  solution,  washed  paper  is  evidently 
likely  to  want  in  depth. 

In  the  next  diagram  the  curves  are  also  due  to  different 
exposal  es.  A  is  that  of  ordinary  sensitive  albumenized 
paper  ;  B,  of  albumenized  paper  in  which  there  is  no 
chloride  or  other  salt ;  and  0  oi  a  three  per  cent,  salted 
paper.  All  were  sensitized  on  a  sixty-grain  bath,  and 
exposed  simultaneously  in  the  expo8in<^.apparatus  to 
a  very  sttbdued  Utjht,  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  blacken- 
ing of  the  last  is  greatest,  and  of  the  second  the 
least,  whilst  the  ordinary  sensitized  albumenized  paper 
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occupies  an  intermediate  position.  ETidently,  then, 
besides  611ing  the  meraly  mechanical  part  of  holding  the 
silver  chloride  in  situ,  it  fulfils  an  important  part  in  the 
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depth  of  the  print.  Comparing  the  ordinary  albumem'zed 
paper  with  the  salted  paper  curve,  where  the  exposure  has 
oeen  shortest,  the  colouration  is  least  in  the  former,  and 
falls  more  rapidly  down  towards  blackness  than  does 
the  latter.  Probably  most  photographers  who  have  had 
experience  in  plain  paper  prints  have  found  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  same  gradation  in  the  highest 
lights  that  they  have  obtained  with  facility  with  albr- 
menized  paper,  and  the  *' reason  why"  may  have  not 
occurred  to  them.  The  above  diagram  illustrates  this 
difference  in  gradation ^if  it  may  be  so  called — and  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  seek  the  reason  of  it. 

The  albuminate  of  sUver  when  exposed  to  light  takes 
a  reddish  tint,  absorbing  the  blue.  Now,  where  there  is 
absorption  of  light  there  must  be  work  performed  in  the 
absorbing  body,  and  in  th:s  case  the  work  performed  is  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  organic  salt  of  silver.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  in  the  top  layer  of  the  albumen  the 
darkening  will  take  place  very  rapidly  at  first — so  rapidly, 
indeed,  that  that  layer  will  quickly  attain  itr.  maximum 
darkening  and  red  colour.  This  will  cut  off  the  actinic 
rays  from  the  succeeding  layer,  and  the  blackening  will 
proceed  more  slowly.  Silver  chloride,  on  the  other  hand, 
darkens  to  a  violet  colour,  and  even  the  darkened  layers 
allow  the  actinic  rays  to  penetrate,  conseqaently  the  depth 
of  colour  is  attained  more  regularly  than  with  the  albu- 
minate. We  now  see  why  the  character  of  prints  obtained 
from  the  same  negative  is  changed  when  the  amount  of 
chloride  in  the  albumen  is  varied. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  very  much  more  important  point 
in  regard  to  prints.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  experiment  has 
shown  it  to  be  correct — and  experiment  agrees  with  theory 
in  this  case — that  different  qtialities  of  light  affect  the 
curves  obtained  in  a  different  way.  The  light  from  the 
sun,  the  light  from  the  sky,  and  that  coming  through 
clouds  on  a  dull  day,  all  differ  materially  in  quality,  and 
when  I  say  quality,  I  mean  as  regards  the  spectrum 
obtainable  from  them.  If  equal  intensities  of  sunlight 
and  blue  sky  light  be  taken,  for  instance,  it  will  be 
found  that  sunlight  is  deficient  in  certain  of  the  blue  and 
violet  rays,  which  are,  comparatively  speaking,  in  excess  in 
the  sky-light.  This  is  as  might  be  expected,  since  the 
light  of  the  sky  is  merely  sunlight  reflected  from  small 
particles  of  suspended  matter.  The  sunlight,  after  passing 
through  this  cloud  of  infinitely  small  particles,  must  be 
robbed  of  a  portion  of  those  rays  which  give  the  sky  its 
blue  appearance,  and  the  light  from  the  latter  must  be 
richer  in  these  very  rays  than  the  former.  So  again  the 
light  from  the  sky  or  the  sun,  after  passing  through  a 
cloud,  must  be  deficient  in  certain  portions  of  its  com* 
ponents  which  are  absorbed  by  the  watery  vapour. 

For  example*s  sake,  wo  may  imagine  that  our  original 
sunlight  contains  one  particular  blue  ray,  and  one 
particular  violet  ray,  and  that  the  sky  robs  it  of  the  violet 
ray,  and  allows  the  blue  ray  alone  to  be  transmitted,  the 
aky  in  this  case  will  only  reflect  the  violet  ray. 

Let  both  the  filtered  sunlight  and  the  sky-light  now 


act  upon  silver  chloride.  If  the  darkened  chloride 
absorb  the  violet  ray  much  more  rapidly  than  it  does  the 
blue  ray,  it  is  manifest  that  the  curve  of  intensity  for  equal 
exposures  must  differ  in  depth  of  blackening,  and  also 
that  if  the  darkening  due  to  the  violet  and  to  the  blue,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  scale  (as  given  in  the  diagrams)  be 
equalized,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  curves  will  not  be 
symmetrical.  Of  course  the  hypothesis  that  has  been 
made  cannot  strictly  hold  good ;  every  part  of  the  spectrum 
is  present  both  in  sunlight  and  also  m  skylight,  though 
there  are  deficiencies  in  intensity  in  portions  of  each.  Hence 
it  is  that  different  curves  result  from  exposure  to  different 
qualities  of  light. 

The  following  diagram  gives  curves  of  intensity  for 
light  radiating  direct  from  the  sun,  from  sky-light,  and 
from  light  diffused  through  a  cloud  on  a  cloudy  day. 
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The  paper  employed  was  ordinary  albumenized  paper 
sensitized  on  a  sixty-grain  bath«  (Curves  showing  simi- 
lar differences  might  have  been  given  for  ordinary  salted 
papers.)  A  |was  paper  exposed  in  sunlight ;  B  was  paper 
exposed  to  a  clear  sky ;  and  C  was  exposed  in  very  dull 
light. 

Comparing  curves  A  and  C  together,  we  obtain  infor- 
mation regarding  the  printing  of  pictures  on  a  point  which 
has  often  been  a  puzzle  to  the  thinking  photographer. 
'9  in  the  scale  of  whiteness  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
practically  iivhite — at  least,  it  would  be  considered  so  unless 
absolutely  pure  whito  were  placed  in  juxta-position  with  it. 
Running  a  line  parallel  to  the  base  to  cut  the  curves,  we 
find  that  in  A  it  answers  to  the  exposure  -075,  and  in  curve 
C  to  exposureO'2  of  the  total  Now,  since  in  a  negati?e  the 
amount  of  exposure  given  to  paper  depends  approximately 
inversely  as  the  opacity  of  the  ne>«ative,  it  is  evident  that 
to  start  with  the  same  puritv  of  white,  and  to  attain  the 
same  blackness  in  the  deep  shadows,  a  negative  need  be  less 
dense  in  the  highest  lights  if  printed  in  the  shade  than  if 
printed  in  the  sun;  in  other  woids,  that  the  relative 
opacity  of  the  highest  lights  in  the  two  cases  should  be 
about  as  8  to  9-025.  Here  we  have  a  gain  of  no  small 
advantage,  particularly  when  it  is  seen  that  the  negative 
printed  m  the  shade  has  the  curve  which  most  nearly  coin- 
cides with  a  straight  line. 

To  every  tale  there  should  be  a  moral.  In  the  case  before 
us  it  is  this,— You  may  modify  your  prints  almost  indefi- 
nitely by  altering  the  light  in  which  you  expose  the  nega- 
tives, be  it  by  printing  on  a  dull  day,  or  by  super- 
imposing various  coloured  media.  This  subject  alone  is  a 
large  one,  and  should  be  followed  up  by  photographers 
by  practical  experiments. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 


BY  HOBMAH   MAT. 


J  BiAD  with  great  interest  the  ezperionce  of  your  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  J.  C.  Stephens,  in  New  Zealand,  and  doubt- 
less the  information  he  imparts  will  be  useful  to  many,  and 
prevent  some  from  wasting  their  time  and  money  in  a 
truitless  search  after  a  photographic  £1  Dorado. 
Had  I  such  information  regarding  the  prospects  in 
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AneticK,  I  shoaM  haro  tfaoaght  twice  b«foM  iMTiBg  oaoi- 
fortablo  old  BagUnd.  Howeitt,  1  acQ  Dot  ^iag  to  wiile 
of  mf  OHO  adTiQtatM  or  migftdreiitarai,  bat  rathst  to  gWc 
my  impTsuione,  and  wbat  1  ■■*  of  othsre'  anoiMU  datiog  • 
tbrM  jesn'  TaiideDca  in  the  tjtataj  and  Cinadft. 

Tbe  miilakd  Bnglish  phologrftphan  mslce,  ii  to  greatl; 
nadeTrata  the  Amuricftai'  abilities  aod  Dumbera  ;  aod  tbt 
asaistant  often  goes  (o  tbe  SmM  axpectiog  to  find  large 
tracts  of  cuuntrj  and  dense  popalations  slmoat  dettituti 
of  photDgrspbers ;  and  Bhoald  he  fail  to  get  a  tnitabli 
■ituatioD,  be  cnn,  he  thinks,  easily  ban k  oat  hie  ■pecimai 
frame  and  do  a  large  hn«Ln<'M  at  once.  But  a  month  or  t»< 
ID  the  couDtrj  will  open  hit  eyei.  Be  liadi  in  the  largs 
towni  that  every  few  doon  there  is  a  photographer,  and 
nearly  every  villaga  of  500  inbabitaDti  baa  its  lelE-StjIed 

The  American  youth,  even  more  than  the  Eogliih  one,  btB 
an  objection  to  what  he  considan  hard  work — i.e.,  manual 
labour — and  thinks  his  dyipepsia  is  greatly  owing  to  his 
workioif  between  meals  ;  ao  he  go«s  in  for  a  nice  light  bosi> 
ne«a,  in  which  he  can,  for  a  couiparativelyimslleipeQditnri- 
of  muscle,  get  a  kind  of  employment "  wberathe  work  is  put 
oat."  He  goes  to  a  photographer,  pays  hia  pramiQm  of 
fifty  dollars  or  bo,  and  is  taught  tbe  "  whole  art  of  photo- 
graphy "  in  a  month  or  two,  and  comes  out  as  Kfnll-nedged 
operator,  colonritc,  and  rutouchet. 

As  an  iajtance  of  thij,  I  onoe  stw  an  advertisement  in 
ao  EiDglieh  journal  from  in  "  American  asiiatant,  aged 
17,  who  tborouafalf  uadaratood  every  branch  of  the  basi- 
ness;  salary,  £3  3i."  Purbspi  seveDteaa  was  ■  misprint 
for  twenty-seven  or  thirty. seven,  bat  whether  it  was  or  not. 
Tre  seen  many  similar  inatancea  in  tbe  States.     Five  or  seven 

Jeara'  apprrntisKsbip  woald  horrify  an  American.  Whan 
is  short  period  ol  tuition  is  up,  be  looks  about  bim  for  a  sitn- 
ation  in  which  he  can  impicve  himself,  preparatory  to  start- 
ing on  his  own  accoont,  and  failing  to  obtain  one,  Id  tbe 
majority  of  cases  he  has  a  "  go  in  "at  once  for  a  little  bnsi- 
neu.  It  almost  seems  as  though  every  one  who  finds  black- 
smithing  or  farming  too  hard  work,  baa  a  try  at  photo- 
graphy. 

A  Canadian  photographer  of  my  acqnaintanoe,  whose  Dame 
is  not  altogether  no  known  ia  American  photograpbio 
journals,  had  three  farmers'  sons  at  one  time  ai  pupils, 
Thoy  paid  their  dollars,  learned  to  take  a  ferrotype  and 
get  a  general  ioiigbt  into  tbe  business,  and  a  few  moDths 
afterwards  thait  respective  signboards  and  specimen  frames 
made  it  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  obscnre  village 
that  a  new  "  artist  "was  added  to  the  already  snperabnndaut 
atock.  Some  pnpils  who  start  in  this  way  are  steady,  pnih- 
ing  sort  of  fellows,  and  tboy  make  their  little  knowledge  go 
a  long  way,  and  thoagh  their  prodactions  are  very  inferior 
at  first,  tbay  please  their  customers,  and  M  tbe  average 
American  ia  more  shrewd,  as  a  rule  reads  more  than  English 
photographers,  and  is  altogether,  to  nse  their  owd  expres- 
sion, a  more  "  live  man,"  he  gets  on  by  energj  ;  and  Dot 
being  above  a  hint  from  more  eiperienoed  men,  in  time  he 
is  ft  good  hand,  and  moves  to  a  larger  town. 

As  all  cannot  sacceeJ,  the  weaker  ^o  to  the  wall,  and  I 
have  seen  doitint  of  men  who  at  one  time  in  their  lives  had 
their  few  mouths  and  a  start  at  photography  only  lo  give  it 
Dp  in  disgust,  and  turn  to  sometbin;  foe  which  they  were 
better  adapted.  So  tbe  market  is  always  fnll  to  overflow- 
ing, and  the  pbotograpber  has  many  applicants  for  sitoatjons, 
aod,  as  a  consequence,  wages  are  much  lower  in  proportion 
than  in  England,  while  the  extremes  of  beat  and  oold 
Tender  tho  clinata  at  first  very  trying  to  English  coostito- 
tions.  I've  seen  the  thermometer  110°  (Fahrenheit)  in  the 
tbade  day  after  day,  and  in  the  winter  30°  or  more  below 
lero,  though  the  air  is  much  drier  and  more  exhilarating 
than  in  England  ;  and  I  know  of  DOthing  more  enjoyable 
than  a  good  sleigh  ride  with  a  temperatnte  of  abont  irro,  or 
K  skate  OD  ioe  of  two  fept  thickness. 

fT9  U  cBHtinutd.) 


OPBBATORS  AND  GMPL0YEK8. 
A  UDT  writea  to  the  St.  Louit  Practical  Photograplur  h 
follows  :— 

"  DiAa  Sn,— Will  yon  allow  space  in  your  journal  for  » 
few  suggeations  by  %  lady?  My  nusband  was  an  operator. 
Thank  Qod,  he  is  ao  no  longer.  His  latest  employer  waa 
an  aDciont  dane,  who  thought  what  she  could  not  sf« 
through  her  gold- rimmed  spectacles  was  of  no  use  or 
iotemt  I  and  my  husband,  while  in  her  employ,  bad  to 
sink  his  manhood  to  keep  bis  situation.  Now,  Air.  Editor, 
I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for  operators.  Why  is  it  that  an 
operator  ia  usually  treated  as  if  be  were  a  mere  puppet  ?  Is 
it  not  tbe  operator  whose  skill  and  ability  make  tbe 
reputation  of  the  gallery  ?  If  the  proprietor  is  an  artist, 
why  is  an  operator  neoMsaty  ?  If  an  operator  is  necessary, 
is  there  any  reason  why  he  aboald  be  sank  into  nolhingnesa 
by  the  proprietor?  in  my  husband's  case,  while  the  pro- 
prietor could  not  make  a  negative  or  retouch  one,  she  claimed 
to  pose  every  lady  and  most  geotiemen — to  twiat  them  into 
all  sorta  of  shapes  ;  and  if  by  chance  a  lady  came  in  and  had 
a  littiog  without  her  asaiatanoe,  her  usual  comment  was, 
"  I  am  so  sorrv  1  was  out ;  I  would  have  had  her  sit  again. 
Now,  I  hambly  soggest  to  all  employers,  male  and  female 
alike,  either  do  your  own  operating,  or  leave  it  to  yoor 
operator.  If  he  is  not  qualified,  discnarge  bim  and  get  one 
who  is.  If  he  is,  then  trait  yonr  busioees  to  bim.  If  yoQ 
cauDOt  trnst  him,  how  do  yon  expect  your  patrons  to  do  so  ? 
What  spirit  has  an  operator  to  work  when  at  ever^  move  he 
is  met  by  some  wbim  that  he  must  humour,  or  give  np  his 
situation  1  I  hare  often  seen  my  hniband  stand  waiting 
with  his  plata  by  the  camera  until  it  was  spoiled,  wbila 
'  ye  ancient  lady  wsa  fixing  this  ribbon  or  that  lock  of 
hair,  while  a  room  full  of  oaitomeis  were  losing  patience, 
time  and  money  alike  being  wasted,  and  the  confidence  dl 
the  sitter  in  the  operator  utterly  destroyed,  for  tbe  sitter 
thought  so  much  fixing  mast  necessarily  result  in  a  sood 
picture— but  Id  I  the  plate  was  dry  and  worthless,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  to  go  through  with  over  again.  I  have 
leen  my  husband  make  from  twenty  to  thirty  sittings  with- 
)nt  missing  one  \  but  at  tbe  gallery  1  speak  of,  the  first 
litting  waa  ninally  a  failure,  until  he  changed  bis  style  and 
left  the  plate  in  tbe  bath  until  her  efiorta  had  onlmiaated 
in  fixing  the  sitter  as  straight  as  a  statue  and  twioa  as  stiff. 
My  advioe  is,  engage  a  good  artist,  pay  him  a  fair  salary, 
then  lock  to  him  to  do  good  work.  If  ho  fail,  than  aro 
plenty  who  will  not  fail;  bat  if  yon  insist  on  doing  th« 
posing  yourself,  then  take  the  blame  when  yon  fail,  as  well 
as  the  credit  when  the  operator  sacoeeds." 

appended  by  Hr,  Fitigihbon,  the 

<  We  bag  leave  to  differ  with  some  of  the  striotnree  of  wu 
■  correspondent.     In  her  plea  for  operators,  she  looks,  wa 
afraid,  through  a  more  powerful  magnifyiug  glass  than 
tbe  ancient  dame  she  speaks  of.     We  ompbatically  say  snob 
---'--"  appendages  have  no  business  in  and  around  ft 
^^       "       that  is  -.       -     - 

may  be  all  right  a 
other  operatives  besides  the  husband  who  who  want  watch- 
ing, supervising,  and  constantly  looking  after,  if  not  fay 
ancient  dames,  by  somebody  else,  to  see  that  tbey  attend  to 
their  bnsi ness  right.  It  is  not  necessary,  because  •  pro- 
prietor aodersEands  his  business  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  pro- 
ncient,  that  he  should  not  employ  help  or  as-istanoe,  bat 
be  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  hsJf  a  doien  hands,  as  oar 
oorreepondent  would  hare  him.  Again,  ancient  dames 
with  four  eyefl  are  seldom  met  with  ia  gfdleries.  Some  of 
the  principal  operators  in  fine  galleries  hare  it  all  their  own 
way  (too  lunoh  so  at  times  for  the  proprietors'  iuterestV  aod 
many  of  them  know  more  than  tbe  proprietor,  and  are 
allowed  full  sway  and  management  of  the  same,  and  are 
treated  in  a  gentlemanly  and  sooiabla  manner  by  their 
employers  when  deserving.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  matnal 
interert  of  both  parties  to  vork  in  harmony  togetliei.    If 
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arrogance  or  ignoraooe  predomiDato  with  one  or  the  other, 
do  aa  I.  X.  Peck  saya,  <fi8charge  yourself  or  employee,  aod 
find  another  more  suitable  to  your  tastes,  where  there  are  no 
ancient  dames  to  domineer  over  the  genius  of  husbands  or 
any  other  man.'* 

o^ 

M&  in  tit  Sitnliio. 

South  Londin  Piiotooraphio  Soicety.— The  annual  out- 
door meeling  of  this  Society  will  take  place  to-morrow,  Satur- 
day, Aup^ast  4th,  at  Hampton  Court.  Tbe  members  aud  friends 
will  meet  togotharat  the  Mitre  Hotel,  at  six  o'clock,  to  partake 
of  tea.— On  Saturday,  July  2lRt,  the  annual  invitation  of  the 
President  to  the  members  to  meet  at  his  house  took  place,  when 
many  availed  themocWes  of  the  very  liberal  hospitality  which 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  St  it  bam  so  genially  offers  on  these  occasions, 
and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent^ 

Indecbkt  Phjiogbaphs: — Martha  Abrams,  55,  and  Peretz 
Abrams,  her  son,  15  years  of  apre,  were  chargetl  before  Mr. 
Barstow,  at  Worship  Street,  with  selling  indncenc  prints  and 
hiving  indecent  prints  in  their  possession. — It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  of  Detective-sergeant  Tew  and  Detective  Vincent, 
H  Division,  that  the  prisoners  were  in  the  City  Road  with  a 
■tall,  on  which  were  spread  a  number  of  photographs,  cartes- 
de-visite,  &c.,  for  sale.  Some  information  had  been  previously 
given  to  the  officers  that  thn  prisoners  offered  privatelv  the 
photograps  to  men.  The  officers  made  one  or  two  purchases, 
and  then  asked  the  boy  if  be  had  anything  else  to  show  them, 
and  he.  going  to  a  corner  of  the  stall,  beckoned  them  to  him, 
and  then  produced  a  quantity  of  obscene  prints,  and  Fold  them 
to  the  offic3ra  at  2d.  each.  Thob)y  and  woman  were  t^en 
taken  into  custody. — The  magistrate  examined  the  photographs, 
of  which  a  groat  number  were  produced  by  the  officers.  Th^re 
were  certain  productions  of  a  French  character,  principally 
oarioaturts,  but  the  majority  of  the  photographs  were  copies  of 
well-known  works  of  art — **  Leda  and  the  Swan,"  *^  Porseus 
and  Andromeda,"  *'The  Greek  Slave,"  &c.~Mr.  Barstow  was 
of  opinion  that  the  works  were  indecent  within  the  meaning  of 
the. Act,  and  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed.  He  fined  the 
woman  40s.,  or  one  month,  and  dischar^^ed  the  boy,  believing 
that  he  had  acted  under  his  parent's  direction. — Daili/  News. 

Improving  Hejld-Rests. — A  correspondent  of  Anthont/s 
Bulletin  writes  : — '*  Tour  May  number  contains  a  very  useful 
suggestion — from  Mr.  N.  K.  Cherrill,  of  English  fame— re- 
garding the  construction  of  common  head-rests  with  two 
bearing  points  fur  securing  the  upright  rods.  Tlio  suggestion 
would  remedy  a  serious  defect,  and  should  bo  heeded  by  manu- 
facturers in  future  ;  but  it  does  not  help  the  thousands  of  head- 
rests now  in  use,  and  constantly  giving  more  or  less  annoyance, 
as  Mr.  Cherrill  describes.  I  am  using  a  simple  device  involving 
the  same  principle,  that  can  be  applied  to  any,  and  which 
removes  most  of  the  difficulty.  I  take  about  twelve  inches  of 
copper  wire  of  suitable  size,  aud,  bending  the  centre  around 
the  neck  ot  the  standard,  twist  it  firmly,  and  thrust  the  two 
ends  over  and  down  the  empty  hollow  ;  thus  when  the  rod  is 
replaced  we  get  the  two  points  of  contact,  and  the  consequent 
firmness,  at  very  sliglit  cost.  *'  E.  K.  Houaii." 

Silvered  Pjlper  is  dangerous  to  leave  l3ang  about  loosely.  It 
easily  takes  fire,  and  car.'t  be  smothered  out.  We  know  of  a 
gallery  last  month  that  came  near  being  no  more  by  the  silver 
paper  taking  fire  while  being  dried.  Scraps  and  cuttings  come 
under  the  same  head. — FtactUal  Photographer, 
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D.  H.  T. — Rolling  machines  of  the  kind  you  describe  generrilly 
answer  verv  well  for  cards,  but  the  result  is  not  the  same  as  that 
given  by  a  ournisber,  as  the  principle  is  essentially  different.  The 
addition  of  a  steel  plate  would  not  make  it  the  same  as  a  bumi-sher. 
The  buratshor  has  a  fixed  burnishing  surface,  and  the  picture  is 
carried  under  it,  the  picture  moving  whilst  the  bumishfir  remains 
fixed.  Ttie  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  ta  purchase  a  bur- 
nisher whilttt  you  have  a  good  rolling  press  is  one  for  your  own 
judgment.  You  know  what  kind  of  surface  your  press  wiil  give, 
and  you  have  doubtless  seen  the  results  produced  by  the  burnisher, 
and  It  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  it  will  answer  your  purpose  to 
go  to  the  extra  expense.    Woston*s  burnisher  is  a  very  good  one. 


E.  M. — Negatives  for  transfer  from  gliss  should  not  be  varnished, 
as  the  varuish  often  permeates  the  film,  and  cements  it  to  the 
glflss,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  remove.  In  some  canes,  however, 
when  g -iatine  is  used  for  transferring,  the  coHiing  of  gelatine, 
contracting  in  drying,  brings  awuy  the  nef?ativo  film  with  it  on 
curling  up  and  leaving  the  glass.  When  leather  collodion  is  used 
for  transferring,  when  the  coating  ie  dry,  if  the  plate  is  pl;iced  iu 
water,  the  two  films  will  then  often  leave  the  glass  together. 
O.  M.  D. — Now  gl.'isa,  as  a  rule,  only  requires  washing  in  water ; 
but  if  any  doubt  bo  entertained  that  it  is  grcasty,  use  n  cream  of 
rotten  stone  and  alcohol  to  rub  it  with.  Polish  this  off  with  a 
pieco  of  clean,  soft  linen  cloth,  and  polish  finally  with  a  clean 
leather.  Old  glasses — by  which  wo  mean  those  which  have  been 
used— should  bo  rubbed  with  nitric  acid;  or  the  fullo wing  mix- 
ture is  a  Koodr  detergent : — 

Water        6  ounces 

Sulphuric  acid      1  ounce 

liiciiromate  of  potash      1      „ 

This  should  be  followed  by  thorough  rinsing. 
Portrait  Amateur. — There  are  various  modes  of  reproducing 
negatives.     Tho  simplest  method  is  to  produce  a  transpiU'eucy  in 
the  camera,  and  from  that  a  negative  by  the  wet  piocens,  also  in 
the  camera.     As  a  rule,  however,  negatives  are  better  when  repro- 
duced by  contac!;  printing.     Tho  ''dust"  process,  as  it  is  called, 
produces  very  capital  results.     That  has  boon  describLKi  both  in 
those  pages  and  in  our  Ybar-Books.     Contact  printing  on  dry 
plates,  or  on  cnllodioochloride,  also  answers  well. 
J.    W. — Your  efforts  have  certainly  not  been  successful,  and  are 
rather  discouraging ;  but  you  must  persevere  hopefully.     In  the 
first  place,  your  negative  is  not  pfood ;  it  is  not  sutiiciently  intense, 
and  lacks  suHcient  contrast.     It  h:is  boon  slightly  over-exposed. 
Try  a  weaker  developer,  use  eight  grains  of  tho  inm  salt,  and 
fifteen  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounco  of  water.     Then  you 
are  under  sotno  mistikoaa  to  your  printing.     Tho  paper  you  men- 
tion needs  no  exciting  with  silver,  aj»  it  is  already  sensitive.     There 
appears  to  bo  your  greatest  blunder.     You  should  try  at  presont 
the  uimplest  formulre.     Try  the  acetate  bath  for  toning.     Your 
negativo  is  not  quite  sharp.     If  you  u<e  it  with  the  stop  tho  ex- 
posure must  be  considerably  inciea^cd. 
YouNO  Pri.n'TER. — There  are  various  proposed  modes  of  making:  a 
silver  bath  which  shall  not  readily  discolour,  and  the  paper  excited 
up  m  which  shall  keep  a  few  days  without  discolourariim.     In  our 
own  practice  we  find  a  forty-grain  bath  mvlo  with  commercial 
nitrate  of  silver,  every  pint  of  which  contains  about  three  ounces 
of  methylated  spirit  instead  of  water,  answer  well.     If  the  paper 
be  floated  not  too  long,  a'ld  bo  drawn  over  tho  ed^o  of  the  dish  so 
as  to  remove  as  much  excess  of  silver  as  p  jssible,  it  will  not  dis- 
colour inconveniently  rapidly.     In  hot  weather,  of  course,  it  will 
discolour  much  more  readily  than  in  cold.     If  it  be  required  to 
keep  a  few  dafs  or  weoks,  the  use  of  w.uihiuj,  or  tho  adilition  of 
citric  acid,  or  somo  other  of  tUo  applianos  recently  discussed  in 
our  pages,  will  be  found  useful.     You  will  find  an  article  de- 
scribing the  various  modes  of  restoring  a  discoloured  bath  in  our 
pages  a  few  weeks  ago.     There  is  no  short  cut,  no  royal  road,  to 
photographic  knowledge  and  success.    You  must  read  and  study 
what  is  written  on  the  subject,  and  acquire  experience  by  personally 
trying  the  various  methods  recommended  for  given  ends. 
Despbrandusi. — Tho  film  leaving:  tho  plate  in  tho  bath  may  be  due 
to  several  causes.    Tho  use  of  a  horuy,  tough  collodion,  somewhat 
too  thick,  will  cause  it ;  but  the  most  common  cause  is  the  use  of 
a  very  acid  bath. 
Young  Portraitist.— The  chief  cause  of  your  failure  to  produc3 
satisfiictory  vignettes  is  the  use  of  too  dark  a  background.    To 
succeed  well  in  vignetting,  tho  background  screen  should  be  of  a 
light  grey  tint ;  it  is  then  easy  to  secure  soft  gradation  in  vig- 
nottinp:  the  background  tint  into  tho  white  of  the  margin. 
R.  F. — The  reticulation  in  your  collodion  film  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  water,  the  solvents  used  having  been  insufficiently  recti- 
fied.    Some  samples  of  pyroxyline  favour  this  tendency ;  but  tho 
fault  is  generally  in  the  ether  and  ale  »hol.     Wo  fear  there  is  no 
remedy.     The  collodion  may,  however,  be  useful  for  addition  in 
small  quantities  to  a  collodiim  giving  a  horuy,  repellent  film,  aa 
such  a  collodion  wjuld  bo  improved  by  the  addition. 
B.  B.  S.— We  have  ofteu  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  readers  tho 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  SDCure  a  biilliant  print  with  a  rich  tone 
of  either  purple,  brown,  or  black,  without  a  good  nogp\tive  with 
sufficient  intensity  and  contrast.    A  thin  negative  permits  only  of 
a  thin  deposit  of  silver  in  printing  before  the  lights  are  over  done, 
and  a  good  deposit  of  silver  in  the  blacks  is  necessary  to  a  rich 
tone.     With  a  weak,  poor  negative  only  grey  or  light  brown  tones 
can  be  obtained. 
B.  G.— A  gas  stove  may  bo  used  in  the  dark  room  if  it  have  a  proper 
flue  to  convey  the  products  of  combustion  to  the  open  air.    But  in 
any  other  circumstance  it  is  unwise,  as  such  products  are  very 
undesirable  in  the  room. 
A  Lady  Amateur  will  find  the  screen  described  on  page  100  of 
our  last  Ybar-Book,  oy  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Norman 
May. 
Several  Correspondents  ia  cur  next. 
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PHOTOaRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STODIO 

The  British  Association  at  Plymouth — ^Records  or 
Gunpowder  Explosions  and  Shot  and  Shell  Practice 
— The  Special  Correspondent. 

The  British  Association  at  Plymouth  — The  British  Asso- 
ciatioD  holds  its  aonual  gathering  next  week  at  Plymouth. 
The  names  of  the  presiding  officers  o^  sections  have  already 
been  announced  some  time,  and  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  present  year,  Professor  Thomson,  will  delivei 
bis  inaugural  address  on  Wednesday  evening.    The  British 
Association   has  for  some    time   past    been  characterised 
rather  av    an    annual   holiday    for    soieutifio    men    than 
for  anything  else,  and  the  locality  chosen  on  the  present 
occasion   is  sure  to  be  popular  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other.     The  proximity  of  Plymouth  to  the  playgrounds  of 
the  West  country  is  sure  to  lur?  many  to  make  holiday  in 
that  direction,  for  North  and  South  Devon,  as  likewise  the 
whole  of  Cornwall,  are  not  very  far  off.     Penzance  and  the 
Land^s  End  districts  are  very  charming  spots  for  a  short 
tour,  the  Lizard,  Kynance  Cove,  Marazion,  St.  MichaePs 
Mount,  the  Loggan  Stone,   quaint  little  Mousehole,  and 
other  spots  being  all  worthy   of  a  visit.     Photographers 
will  find  it  well  worth  their  while  to  take  a  camera  and  a 
few  dry  plates  with  them,  should  they  feel  tempted  to  join 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  afterwards  take 
a  ramble  through  the  country,  either  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, or  under  the  wing  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 
These,  as  usual,  have  already  made  arrangements  for  the 
excursion  of  members  to  various  districts  around  Plymouth, 
and    to  those  who  are  not  acquainted   with  the  fact  we 
may  mention  that  those  who  join  these  excursions  do  so  at 
a  very  moderate  cost  to  themselves.    Indeed,  it  is  a  veir 
good  guinea's  worth  that  one  realizes  on  taking  a  member  s 
ticket,  if  a  man  have  a  penchant  for  scientific  gatherings 
and  Boirdes,  for  beyond  the  privilege  of  enlre^  to  all   these 
gatherings,  members,  as  we  have  said,  have  the  right  to 
join  the  excursions  which  have  beea  organized  ;  only,  it  is 
necessary,  when  chuice  has  once  been  made  of  the  excursion 
to  be  undertaken,  that  the  member  should  secure  tickets  for 
the  same  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  since,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  favourite  tours  are  much  run  after,  and 
the  issue  of  tickets  is  frequently  limited.     A  feature   of 
this  year's  meeting  at  Plymouth  will  be  no  doubt  a  visit  to 
the  interesting  Government  works  of  the  seaport.  Plymouth 
has  lately  given  way  to  Portsmouth  as  a  dockyard,  and 
all  our  big  ironclads,  such  as  the  Inflexible,  Dreadnought 
Thunderer y   &c..    have  been  fitted    for  sea  at  the  latter, 
station,  but  still  there  is  much  to  see  at  Plymouth  and 
Keyham,   on  the  Hoe  and  at  the  magnificent  Breakwater, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  visitors  to  the  British 
Association  gathering.     The  Eddystone  Lighthouse  will,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  be  visited,  and  no  doubt  any  of  Eer 
Majesty's  ship:!  which  may  happen  to  be  lying  off  the  port 
will  form  the    object  of    another    excursiou.     Therefore, 
«ilthough   the   British  Association  may  not  present   such 
scientific  inteiest  as  was  formerly  the  case  before  societies 
were  formed  in  London  and  other  centres  for  the  discussion 
of  each  and  every  branch  of  study,  there  is  still  sufficient 
attraction,  in  one  shape  or  another,  no  doubt,  to  make  the 
gathering  this  year  a  successful  one. 

JRecords  of  Gunpowder  Explosion  awl  Shot  and  Shell  Prac- 
tice.— It  is  now  some  years  since  the  Home  Office  determined 
to  appoint  officers  to  look  afler  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  make  strict  enquiries 
into  the  circumstances  of  accidental  explosions,  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  number  of  these  calamities  in  the  future.  The 
officers  chosen  were  men  of  some  scientific  attainments,  and 
it  at  once  occurred  to  them  that  valuable  teaching  might  be 
secured  by  photographing  the  scenes  of  disasters,  and  in  thii 
way  secure  a  truthful  record  of  the  effects  produced.  This  step 


was  sanctioned  by  the  Home  Office  some  time  ago,  as  we  took 
occasion  to  make  public  in  these  columns,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  the  inspectors  have  made  it  a  feature  of  their  inves- 
tigation to  secure  photographic  records  of  the  scene.  The 
results  of  these  measures  are  now  becoming  apparent,  for  by 


a  prolonged  study  of  the  effects  of  various  explosions,  the 
omccrs  have   become  very   experienced   in   the   matter  of 
finding  out  the  cause,  and  discovering  the  nature  of  the 
explosive   which   has    caused    the    mischief.      Thus    the 
difference  between  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  and  one  of 
dynamite  can  at  once  be  appreciated  by  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  investigate  these  occurrences,  and  their  information 
has  been  in  a  gr«'at  measure  secured  by  a  study  of  the  col- 
lection of  photographs  obtained  from  time  to  time  in  tlio 
course  of  their  duty.     A  brick  wall,  for  instance,  which  has 
been  shattered  and  thrown  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  would  at 
once  tell  the  Home  Office  authorities  that  a  slow-burning 
explosive,  whether  gunpowder  or  fire-work  composition,  had 
been  at  woik  ;  while  if  the  explosion  would  seem  to  have  cut 
down  a  structure  as  sharply  as  with  a  knife,  then  this  is  a 
pretty  good  proof  that  some  of  the  terrible  detonating  cona- 
pounds  have  caused  the  catastrophe,  and  prima  facia  evi- 
dence is  at  hand  that  guncotton,  dyanmite,  lithofracteur, 
fulminate,  or  some  such  materials  have  wrought  the  damage. 
No  draughtsman  could  record  the  results  so  truthfully  as 
the  camera  does,  and  as  it  is  here  not  a  question  of  two  or 
three  points,  but  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene,  photo- 
graphy is  especially  suitable.  A  similar  application  of  the  art 
is  made  at  the  School  of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness,  aj  many  of 
our  readers  know,  where  the  effects  of  shot  and  shell  against 
iron   plates  and  stone  casemates  are  recorded  in  a  similar 
manner.     The  committee  which  is  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  experimenting   with   guns  versus  armour  employ   the 
camera  to  illustrate  the  reports  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
these    can     hardly    be     exaggerated,  one    way    or     the 
other,    so    long    as     the    statements     are    supported    by 
pictures  taken  on  the  spot.     Where  a  shot  definitely  pierces 
a  target,  the  daylight  let  through  is  at  once  evident,  while 
we  see  also  the  nature  of  the  hole,  whether  torn  or  jagged, 
or  smoothly  punched  out.     Not  only  is  a  front  view  taken 
of  the  target,  but  a  photograph  of  the  back  also  shown  ;  and 
if  the  shot  or  shell  has  penetrated,  the  damage  done  to  the 
supports  and  rafters  (which  represent  the  'tween  decks  of  a 
ship)  U  at  once  evident.     Or  if  the  shot  has  lodged  in  the 
target,  although  from  the  front  no  injury  is  apparent,  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  a  photograph  secured  from  the  rear 
will  show  an  ominous  bulging  of  the  plate,  and  a  starting 
of  the  backing.     As  there  are  always  two  parties  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter,  namely  the  guamakers  and  the 
ironmasters  who  have  furnished  the  plates,  it  is  exceedingly 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  impartial  judge,  and  this 
is  furnished  by  the  camera.     Only  last  session  there  was 
some  ill-feeling  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on   the 
question  of  the  penetrative  power  of  the  so-called  **  Wool- 
wich Infant,"  or  thirty-five  ton  gun  ;  and  whil§  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  affirmed,  on  the  one  side,  that  a 
certain  shot  had  penetrated  the  target^  another  member  of 
Parliament,   Captain   Price,  vowed  that  the  projectile  had 
not  done  so.     In  this  case  the  dispute  was  soon  settled  by  a 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the 
experiments,  and  a  picture  of  the  ri-suUs,  secured  by  the 
camera  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  forthwith  furnished  evidence 
which  none  could  gainsay.     In  these  two  instances,  then  — 
namely,  the  record  of  explosions  and  of  shot  marks— photo- 
graphy fulfils  a  purpose  the  value  of  which  must  readily  be 
appreciated  by  everyone. 

The  Sjtecial  Corres^wndent.^Ftom  Tiflis  comes  to  us  news 
which  abows  that  the  regulations  in  respect  to  newspaper 
correspondents  with  the  Russian  Armies  are  being  made 
more  strict  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  We  remarked 
some  time  ago  in  these  columns  that  the  correspondents  were 
to  wear  an  official  badge,  and  to  carry  a  permit  bearing  upon 
it  a  photographic  portrait  of  the  correspondent  to  allow  of  the 
person  of  the  latter  being  identified.    Now  it  appears  that 
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the  jonrnaligt  hM  to  be  proyided  with  an  endless  nomber  of 
gooh  portraits,  to  be  distribated  to  all  the  chief  officers  or 
commaDdtfrs  of  corps,  so  that  these  may  have  the  where- 
withal to  identify  sti oiling  adventurers,  of  whom,  we  are  told, 
large  nambers  are  to  be  found  the  in  camp.  Under  these  cir- 
camstances,  gentlemen  proceeding  to  the  East  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  Special  Goriespondents  will  do  well  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  few  dozen  cartes-de-visite. 


SHARPNESS  AND  HAZINESS  IN  PORTRAITS. 

BT   Dr.   UESIGAlia  * 

Tab  photographer  usnally  looks  at  his  work  from  qaite  a 
different  point  of  view  than  the  pablic.  For  what  reason 
does  he  give  over  his  negative  to  the  retoacher?  As  in  early 
days  the  poeitive-retoucher,  so  at  present  the  negative- 
retoncher,  is  a  skilled  hand.  Not  to  spot  prints  is  he 
engaged,  bnt  to  soften  the  sharpness  of  a  negative.  It  is 
trne,  photogiaphy  increases  the  contrasts,  whenever  there 
is  opportunity  for  so  doing.  High  lights  are  always 
heightened  at  the  expense  of  those  hardly  so  well  illumi- 
nated; the  developer  also  attracts  silver  from  the  sides 
where  a  white  band,  a  bright  cloud,  a  light-coloured 
background,  are  to  be  found,  and  the  darker  parts  suffer  in 
consequence.  Moreover,  in  printing,  at  any  rate  upon 
albumeniaed  paper,  the  higher  lights  lose  something  in  the 
toning  and  fixing  baths,  while  the  shadows  idlow  a  portion 
of  their  details  to  sink  into  the  paper. 

In  order,  thervfon^i  to  present  the  sharp  negative  to  the 
public  in  a  favourable  light,  it  is  given  to  the  retoucher, 
who  swells  the  cheeks  ana  softens  the  hard  lines  upon  it ; 
in  a  word,  everything  is  equalized  when  possible,  and  finally 
— the  portrait  is  maoe  as  unlike  as  possible. 


«^  «■ 


upon  you  after  a  time,  like  the  water-coloar  sketchei  in  ihi 
English  galleries. 

It  is  very  certain  in  any  case  that  photography  gifei  a 
excessive  sharpness,  and  that  all  photographers  do  their  M 
to  soften  it  down  :  some  by  retouching  upon  the  o^^tifi, 
others  by  peculiar  methods  of  lighting,  and  others,  agaii, 
having  recourse  to  modifications  in  printing.  la  a  aoit 
singular  manner,  however,  do  positive  prints  secared  intkii 
way  differ  from  pictures  obtained  by  the  Dagaerrotype « 
Ferrotype  process.  Especially  the  latter  method  in  its  im- 
proved form  shows  us  how  to  secure  prints  of  a  charactst 
which  leaves  the  results  of  the  brush  very  far  behind.  Ii 
my  opinion  it  is  a  grave  error  connected  with  the  photo- 
graphy of  to-day  that  a  negative  is  secured  first  of  all  in  the 
camera.  Colour,  as  well  as  the  thinness  and  thickness  of 
the  precipitated  silver,  couibine  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  the  printing  capacity  of 
a  negative  as  soon  as  it  differs  in  the  leant  degrte  in  res- 
pect to  its  usual  well  known  qualities.  Would  it  not  be  maoh 
better  to  secure  a  good  positive  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
produce  therefrom  a  negative  capable  of  being  printed? 

Again,  were  this  the  case,  that  a  positive  «vas  produced  in 
the  first  instance,' this  could  be  at  once  reproduced,  enlarged 
to  life-size,  or  reduced,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  and  positives  in 
collodion  printed  off  which  are  very  rapidly  produced,  can 
be  transferred  to  any  kind  of  mtiterial,  and  are  as  beaatifol 
as  they  are  permanent.  Experiments  already  undertaken  in 
this  direction  have,  I  may  mention,  proved  the  possibility 
of  a  pure  positive  process  of  this  kind. 


Why  does  the  photographer  make  his  negative  sharp, 
if  ho  has  to  have  it  softened  down  afterwards?  Would  it  not 
be  more  sin-pie  to  make  a  soft  delicate  negative  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  dispense  altogether  with  the  retoucher? 

English  photographers  say,  yes.  The  public  asks  our 
English  brethren  for  **soft  pictures,"  and  these  are  sup- 
plied. The  difference  between  *•  sharp  "  and  "harmonious  *' 
pictures  was  once  explained  to  me  thus :  '*  Sharp,  is  the 
parrot's  crv ;  delicate  and  harmonious,  is  the  song  of  the 
nightingale." 

The  ways  adopted  in  England  to  secure  harmonious  (the 
German  lor  which  is  unsharp)  pictures  are  several. 

Madame  Cameron,  of  Ceylon.f  who  has  taken  a  large 
number  of  very  valuable  life-sized  portraits  of  well-known 
personages  with  charming  haziness,  they  tell  me,  is  in  the 
nabit  of  telling  her  sitter  at  the  critical  moment  to  shake 
his  head  a  bit.  Those  who  have  seen  the  pictures  will  not 
entirely  disbelieve  this  story.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
Madame  Cameron  has  found  many  disciples,  and  that  many 
English  photographers  supply  their  customers  with  hazy 
pictures,  or  what  wo  should  term  unsharp  prints,  although 
perfectly  able  to  furnish  sharp  images  if  they  desired.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  series  of  Imperial 
portraits  lying  before  me  now,  and  which  are  the  work  of  a 
well-known  London  firm. 

Like  the  Cameron  pictures,  they  are  soft,  fully  lighted, 
hazy ;  there  is,  in  fact,  not  tbe  least  sharpness  to  be  seen,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  smallest  lines,  formerly  looked  upon  as  a 
condition  towards  good  photography.  This  much  is  certain 
in  connection  with  these  pictures:  no  painter  can  find 
fault  with  them  on  account  of  any  disagreeable  *^  micro- 
scopic "  sharpness.  In  the  series,  however,  to  which  I  refer, 
there  are  a  few  pictures  of  the  artist  himself  who  bas  sent 
them  ;  they  are  the  only  exceptions,  and  are  sharply  in 
focus,  so  that  they  seem  to  say  :  *'  I,  as  a  photographer,  like 
sharp  pictures,  but  the  public  will  have  its  own  way,  and, 
therefore,  I  produce  them  hazy."  At  first  sight  these  un- 
sharp pictures  do  not  take  one's  fancy  much,  but  they  grow 

•  Ph9t0graphiaehM  Arehiv. 
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ON  SOME   SIMPLE   LABOUATORY   MANIPULA- 
TIONS 

BY   DR.    P.   TOWNSEND    AUSTBH.* 

Thbrk  are  many  little  operations  performed  in  the  labora- 
tory which,  although  they  are  not  of  great  importance,  are 
still  often  of  convenience  to  the  working  chemist.  Some- 
times a  simplification  or  improvement  of  these  little 
processes  may  save  much  labour  and  aanoyance. 

Use  of  Felt  Pads  iti  Protectinj  Gldss  Vessels, — The  de- 
struction of  glass  vessels  is  dependent  on  mauy  causes. 
The  vessel  may  stand  on  grains  of  sand  which  scratch  the 
glass.  If  the  glass  is  not  well  tempered  it  may  sometimes, 
on  being  slightly  scratched  by  these  grains  of  sand, 
suddenly  go  to  pieces,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  Prince 
Bupert^s  drop.  If  stoue  surfaces  are  used  on  the  labora- 
tory tables,  accidents  occur  continually.  Vessels,  if  not 
placed  very  carefully  on  the  slabs,  may  be  struck  against 
them.  Or  if  a  glass  vessel  coutaining  a  hot  liquid  be  plaood 
on  a  cold  stone  surface,  the  glass  around  the  bottom  is  quito 
certain  to  crack. 

After  trying  various  means  of  prevention,  I  found  that 
pads  of  felt  were  by  far  the  best  mediums  for  protecting 
glass  vessels. 

Felt,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  such  as  is  used  in 
restaurants  for  placing  under  beer  glasses  or  for  roofiog 
purposes,  can  be  bought  at  a  very  moderate  price.  It 
should  be  cut  up  into  squares,  or,  better,  into  oblong  pieces 
ranging  from  two  by  four  inches  to  eight  by  twelve  inches. 
A  beaker  filled  with  a  hot  liquid — boiling  sulphuric  acid, 
for  instance — may  be  placed  with  perfect  safety  on  one  of 
these  pads.  The  felt  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat,  and 
the  glass  hence  preserves  its  temper  admirably.  Neither  is 
there  enough  resistance  offered  to  tne  glass  surface  to 
allow  it  to  be  scratched  by  any  grains  of  sand  which  may 
perchance  be  on  the  felt  By  striking  the  pads  against 
tbe  table  all  sand  and  grit  may  easily  be  removed  from 
them. 

The  softness  of  the  felt  removes  all  chance  of  breakage, 
and  it  is  really  remarkable  how  long  a  set  of  beakers  will 
last  when  always  allowed  to  oool  off  on  felt  pads. 

•  Chfmiial  Newt,    The  BUgfMtioni  which  follow  will|)roTuo(  ttorvivc 
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If  the  padi  get  wet,  a  doj 
I  make  it  a  ruilt 


\  the  G 


r-b*tb  will  Testoie 
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"'       mat  ha  obtained,  pads  of  thick   c 


oik,  to  have  a   pad   under 
in   COT   laboratoty  table.     If 
.  ,  carpet  nay  be  need 

with  good  effect. 

The  Eliiaiiialiiiii  of  Crijilnls  b\j  lite  iliero»ropf. — la  ohemi- 
oal  reiearch  the  microscope  plays  an  impartaot  part  in 
TOTaaliag  the  priiaeDce  of  crjitilliae  BubitBDceii  in  eotatioDs. 
The  QBUiI  method  of  prepHring  aabBtancei  for  eiaminatioD 
b;  tho  microscope  whao,  ai  la  the  laboratory,  fiae  micco- 
•copei,  auimalculn,  cage',  and  other  coDTeDieaoes  are  not  at 
hand,  it  to  evaporate  sums  of  the  solation  on  a  watch  glass 
over  a  micro-chemicai  gas-flamo,  and  then  rab  with  a  glass 
rod,  when  the  crystals  begia  to  grow  on  the  niouta  scratches 
in  the  glass,  aud  tbua  set  up  a  general  crystalliiatioa.  The 
crystals  formed  in  this  manner,  however,  are  rarely  satis- 
lactory,  beiug  otten  broken,  misfurmud,  or  nixed  with  a 
largo  amount  of  the  substance  in  a  paitiallv  amorphous 
■(ate. 

If  theeoktlon  be  evaporated  to  the  right  coasietency  in  a 
watch-glut,  nod  another  watch-glass  of  the  same  liie,  pre- 
viously warmed,  ba  placed  npon  it,  the  drop  eip^ad^  to  a 
film.  The  upper  gluis  should  not  be  pressed,  but  allowed 
to  rejit  of  ilself.  The  61ia  ia  similar  to  the  one  obtained  in 
an  aaiipalcuin  cage,  being,  however,  thicker.  If  now  a 
few  drops  of  ethct  be  placed  ia  the  upper  watch-glass,  the 
cold  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  eChec  will  cai 
crystalliiatioa  to  take  place  between  the  watch-gia 
The  growth  of  the  crystals  can  be  quite  accurately 
minaged  by  iucressiag  or  diminishing  thucold  on  tho  sur- 
face (by  blowing  on  the  ether). 

The  crysCala  foriDed  are,  as  a  rule,  perfect  in  shape.  I 
havo  by  these  means  obtained  well-defined  crystal*  from 
aolatioQS  which,  by  rubbing  with  glass  coda,  afforded  mo 
only  amorphous  powden. 
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FilEEZtNQ  MIXTUBE3.' 
IS  and  varied  applications  which  ice  has  found 
la  time4  have  greatly  eabancod  the  importaooe  of  that 
product,  and,  while  large  poctioos  of  it  hare  annually  been 
transported  from  the  colder  to  the  hotter  regions  of  the 
globe,  Ecivnliho  iogeouity  has  attacked,  energetically  and 
raccessfully,  the  problem  of  pr(>ducing  cold  by  artiScial 
meant  for  incluNtrial  and  other  purpoaet.  In  a  recent 
DDmberol  W'lfl'f'it/'ij'i/Wi^iniVAfiVoiirndf  Professor Meidinger 
has  an  instructive  paper  giving  an  account  of  the  progress 
ms'le  in  recent  years  in  the  art  of  ice  manufactare. 

There  are  three  ways  iudicated  by  physics  in  which  tem- 
perature ma;  be  lowered,  and  iue  lormed — vii.,  solution  of 
■ulid  BubstaniH-^s,  evaporation  of  liquids,  and  expansion  of 
eases.  The  following  is  so  abstract  of  that  portion  of 
Professor  Meidinget's  paper  relating  to  production  of  aid 
by  mlulion :  — 

Ue«t  is  dbiorbed  in  briuging  solids  to  the  liquiil  oondi- 
tion;  and  the  oold  thus  proiluciid   may  prove  sufficient  to 

The  best  known  of  the  numerous  frees ing-nixtarea  that 
have  iieeu  hitherto  described  is,  of  oouise.  one  involving  ioe 
itself:  it  consists  of  three  parts  of  ice,  undone  partof  ordin- 

DissoNing  concurrently,  these  two  substances  give  a 
temperature  of— 31"  C.  {the  frctiing  point  of  the  solution). 
The  mulling  of  only  a  part  of  the  mixture  it  tulScieot  to 
produce  this  temperature  throughout  the  mass;  and  with  con - 
slant  adinis'loQ  of  heat,  and  stiirirjg,  the  low  temperature  it 
maintained  till  the  whole  is  dissolved.  The  frecsin<; -appa- 
ratus of  confectioners  is  well  known  :  a  tin  pot  cootainiog 
cream,  a  wooden  or  metallic  vessel  inclosing  the  pot,  and 
the  interval  5llod  with  ice  and  salts,  which  is  frequnntly 
stirred,  that  theice  may  not  sink  to  the  bottotu.    In  a  Paris 

•  Sntliik  UtrlMilt. 


achine  for  home  nte  the  agitation  of  the  freeiing-mixtnre 
maintained  by  rotation  of  th;  double  cylinder  containing 
and  the  cream  vi-ssol  round  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
cylinder's  length.  Trofeesor  Meidinuer  has  constructed  a 
machine  based  on  the  observation  that  a  solution  of  ordinary 
salt  ander  0°  also  fuses  ice.  and,  so  long  as  its  concentration 
is  maintained,  produces  tne  same  low  temperature  as  the 
mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  He  provides  a  sieve-like  vessel, 
coDtainini;  salt,  to  maintain  tae  concentration  as  the  ice 
melts.  The  lowerin);  of  temperature  is  uniform  throughout 
the  vessel,  and  no  stirring  is  required.  The  machine  has 
come  largely  into  use  in  perfumery. 

On  the  basia  of  bis  own  eipcrimeDts,  Profeator  Ueidlngei 
has  formed  a  table  showing  tbe  respective  merits  of  variona 
frFCsing  mixtnns.  The  following  extract  contains  the  most 
serviceable : — 


1        ordinary 

B!ilt,3ico...   21''0'R3 
3  rrjst.  Glau- 


niiic,3wBtei-   aO^O'T 
I   sal  ammo- 
]iiii<!,28alt- 


\\1' 


'  74  I  2-T 

■Ji  ■  s     3  I  ^■a^o6■» 

*8  j  2-1.  4-2,    2'8to2-3 
I 
,        I 
Gl     2-6    2-rA     rstol'fl 


Salt  mixtures  give  much  greater  lowering  of  tamperatnte 
than  simple  salts,   as   they   dissolve  in   mach   leae   water. 
Thus,  OLB  part  sal-ammooiac  is  distolved   in   three  pacta 
water,   and   lowers   the   temperature   about   10°;  saltpetre 
disBolvea   in  six  ports   water,  and  lowers  the   temperature 
ahont  11°.     (Compare  the  fourth  sod  fifth  on  the  Imt).     It 
wilt  be  seen  that  the  salt- ice  mixture  proves  considerably 
more  energetic  and  cheaper  than  any  of  the  others  bo  far  as 
nee  of  the  materials  only   once   is  coucerned.     The  second 
mixture,  too.  cannot   be   restored  ;  nor  can  the  lost,  ea-ily, 
on  account  of  the  crystallized  Glauber  salt.     Both  are  com- 
paratively   cheap,    however.     Tbe   mixture   in    which,    by 
poriastion  of  the  solution,  the  salt  ia  easily  renewed  in  ita 
iginal  condition,  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac,  it 
costly  at  the  first  that  it  would  not  do  to  use  it  only  once. 
lis   was   the   mixture   employed    in    an   apparstai    Sist 
hibiled  by  M.  Charles  at  the  faris  Exhibition  in  18G7. 
le  tin  vessel  containing  the  substance  to  be  froaen  is  in- 
closed  in  a  large  wooden    vessel  containing   the   freesiog 
ure,  and  ii  furnishid  with  screw   wings,  which  stir  the 
mixture  as  the  vessel  ia  rotated.     Another  form  ia  that  of 
Hi's  giaciire  Itatienne  roolante.     The  cream  or  other 
tuch  substance   i<i  enclosed  in  a  conical -shaped  vessel  sus- 
pended  in     tbe    ftei-Eiag-mixince,   and     tbe   oatec  veuel, 
inveloped  in  cloth,  is  rolled  to  aud  fro  on  tbe  table.     None 
if  these  machines   have  found   very  extenaivo  use.     Lacgs 
nasses   have   to   he   operated   with   to   obtain   even  small 
ceaolta;  and  the  sum  of  operations  moat  generally  pcova  too 
tionblesoma  in  a  pel  rate  bouae. 
As  to  the  qaeatiOD  of  mutifiuttiring  ioe  on  »  Urge  leale 
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bj  me&DR  of  Bolation  of  ult,  Profeuor  &Ieidipgei  comes  to 
the  cOQctuBiou  that  by  meaiiB  of  1  kilng.  of  aotX  (for  mtitn  - 
tioa  of  Bolt  tisetl)  not  mora  tban  2  Iciloga.  of  ice  on  bL' 
preptred ;  not  to  ipeak  of  the  machine  force  required  far 
transport  of  the  Urge  qiiaotity  of  liquid.  'l'b\»  it  yery 
oafavoorablei  ha  ammonia  machine  irill  Kive  foat  or  Bvn 
times  better  rueulCg.  Much  ImproTement  is,  in  the  cir- 
cuniatanceB,  hardly  to  he  looked  for.  It  woald  be  necciBarj' 
lo  find  a  bbU  that,  in  disaolriaf;,  gave  a  much  greater 
loweriog  tempcrsture  than  the  oiiitiiros  buonn,  aod  thif 
cannot  he  sipecled,  eioca  all  the  known  ealti  have  bceu 
ciamiced  in  refereDce  to  thia  point.  The  leal  cause  of 
the  small  productions  of  Boch  apparalas  lies  in  (be  fact 
that  rcBtitution  oF  tho  salt  is  uffiteted  only  by  change  of 
aggregalion  (vapariBation),  and  this  iaroUci  Urge  ei  pen - 
ditnre  of  beat.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to 
eipeiimenUby  M.  liudotff,  on  cold  prodaced  by  aolution  of 
^0  difTdrent  salta,  the  two  which  gave  the  jtrealeat  lowetinj; 
oftemperaloro  were  Bulphuretted  cyanide  of  ammonium,  am) 
sulphuretted  cyanide  of  potasBium— 105  parts  of  thu 
former  diasolv^d  io  100  parts  water  produce  a  lowering  of 
tpropcrature  of  312°  ;  and  130  parts  of  the  Utter  in  100 
parii  of  water  as  much  aa  31-5°. 


glass  securely  placed  in  the  frame,  air-tight  from  the  fron 

and  the  picture  placed  so  aa  not  to  tOQsh  the  aur'aoe  of  tl 
glass,  and  secured  at  the  back  to  keep  ODt  the  dust,  ft( 


[Tbb  cleaning  and  teatoration  of  oil  paintings  is  a  trade  in 
itself,  often  reqairiL'g  great  ekill  and  exparioiiM  fot  its  niCN 
CL-saful  practice.     But  as  photograpbeje  freqaently  have  oil 


paintings  to  copy  which  maybe  greatly  improved  for  the 
purpose  by  a  little  treatment,  the  followiDg  extracts  from  a 
seli:l  work  we  have  before  laid   under  contrihntion— 77ii 


r  iliid  CilikrH  Gm.le—viiW  be  foan.l  intercBlitig.  IV. 
would  caution  i dim  peri unced  persons,  howcTer,  that  it  ii 
Very  easy  to  spoil  a  painting,  an  I  recommend  a  little  prac 
tice  on  tbiDgs  of  little  value.— Ed.  P.K.] 

A  few  words  on  the  preservation  of  pictures  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  ai  this  little  work  may  fall  into  the  hands  oF 
those  who  possess  many  valuable  workn  of  art,  who  nill  \k, 
glad  to  rnceive  a  few  hints  on  the  subject. 

Remarks  on  tbia  subject  would  not  be  necessary 
eonnttioi,  as  exposed  wall  paintings  in  the  Egyptian  tombs 
are  aa  fresh   now  as  the  day  they  were  painted.     This  in. 
attributed   to  the   warm   dry   atmoepheTe,  amongst   other 
causes,  which  has  prcsetved  the  colours  in  a  brilliant  c 
ditiou  fur  tbousands  of  yesrs. 

[n  England  the  great  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  pioti 
is  the  cold  damp  atmosphere,  so  prevalent   in  our  climate, 
and  it  is  necessary   where  pictares  are  hnng  to  occasioually 
air  the  rooms  where  they  have  been  left  some  time  without 
fire. 

It  need  not  be  mentioned  tbat  it  is  miaous  to  hang  pic- 
tures on  a  damp  wall,  but  where  it  is  desirable  to  hang  pic- 
tures on  a  wall  generally  damp,  ihe  wall  must  be  lined  witb 
thin  sheet  lead,  and  papered  over  with  damp-proof  paper, 
before  any  pictures  can  be  bung. 

Id  a  new  house  csp.'ciul  care  should  be  exercised  to  make 
suro  that  all  the  walls  are  dry  before  trusting  any  pictures 
in  tho  rooms. 

Where  a  gallery  is  provided  for  the  reception  of  pictnres, 
proper  mesns  are  used  for  ventilation  and  heat,  andgreater 
care  can  be  bestowed  upon  them  than  is  possible  in  a 
dwolliDg  bouse,  where,  as  in  a  dining  room,  Ihe  vapours 
from  the  dining  table,  and  alao  from  gas  or  oil  lamps,  are 
constantly  at  work  at  their  deterioration  j  and  when  conser- 
vatoiies  open  into  apartments,  ihe  damp  must  diffuse  itself 
from  the  watering  of  the  plants,  the  damp  earth,  and  other 
cauaeE.  These  in  time  exorcise  an  iuQucnce  on  the  pictattt 
in  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  alowly  and  insidiously 
work  mischief  if  not  keenly  watched  and  guarded  against. 

With  TKlaable  oil  puntmg*  «  iluet  of  oolomleH  plate 


11  be  found  to  preserve  its  brilliancy  of  colonr  for 
□umber  of  years.  There  is  an  objection  to  glaxe  oil  pain 
ings,  as  they  cannot  be  viewed  so  well,  owing  to  tl 
reflection  of  the  glssn,  bnt  the  advantages  far  outweigh  tl 
objection.  It  would  be  as  well  if  both  pictures  and  fram 
were  covered  up  dating  the  cleaning  and  dusting  of  tt 
carpets  and  furnitnri-,  but  the  practice  ofcoveriiig  up  o 
paintings  for  many  months  together  during  the  absence  i 
the  owner  cannot  bo  recommended. 

Frames  should  be  regularly  dusted  with  a  feather  dnstc 
Oil  paintings  should  be  taken  down  at  least  once  a  year,  tl 
frames  cleansed  from  dust,  and  aleo  the  back  of  the  stretche 
The  picture  eboald  then  becsrefullyepouged  with  clean  ool 
water  till  the  dust  and  fly  spots  have  disappeared.  An  ol 
silk  handkerchief  then  applied  with  moderate  friction  wi 
be  all  that  will  be  required.  On  no  ac;ount  use  soap  < 
anjalkali. 

With  regard  to  water-colours,  chromoa,  and  engraving 
the  glass  should  be  pasted  in  tbe  frame,  and  tbe  pi;tan 
would  be  better  to  stand  back  from  tbe  glass,  when  thedain 
and  other  vapours  will  not  bu  likely  to  injure  them.  W 
have  seen  on  very  foggy  davs,  where  doors  have  been  soffen 
to  be  open,  the  vapour  condense  on  the  glass  and  run  dowi 
communicating  with  the  picture  behind,  and  leaving  ■  stall 
on  the  margin.    This  should  be  guatdcd  against. 

L'lii'ii'j  Oil  Puiiiliiiiin, — The  majority  of  oil  paintin( 
liave  oanvai  foe  a  base,  and  ara  conaeqnentty  liable  I 
damage  from  tho  ravages  of  time  and  accident.  A  rotte 
canvas  is  a  common  thing,  produced  oftentimes  by  beio 
bung  in  a  damp  place,  and  attacked  by  insects,  whio 
destroy  the  canvas,  and,  if  wedged  np  in  this  condition,  tfa 
result  is  a  fracture  across  the  painting.  When  pictnn 
have  thus  progressed  to  decay,  tho  ouly  remedy  is  linin 
or  laying  di»vu  tbe  picture  on  a  new  canvas  back. 

In  the  first  place,  clean  oS  any  old  vainiiih  or  dirt  thi 
may  have  accumulated  on  the  paioling,  so  that  whru  th 
operstiou  is  complete,  the  face  of  the  picture  may  not  be  no 
necessarily  damped.  The  picture  should  then  beoarefnll, 
cat  from  the  old  stretcher  on  which  it  has  been  tacked,  ani 
it  should  be  then  squared  up  on  the  four  sides.  A  targ 
smooth  sheet  of  paper  should  then  be  pasted  over  the  face  o 
the  picture,  and  if  it  is  a  larse  siae,  i  r  the  canvas  ver 
rotten,  two  or  tbiee  sheets  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  th 
painting  during  the  operation  from  damage.  )Jometimo 
it  will  be  loaad  advantageous  to  paste  the  sheets  of  papc 
on  tbe  painting  before  it  is  cut  from  tbe  frame,  as  it  Mine 
limes  contracts  and  throws  it  out  of  shape.  A  Vi'ry  smooti 
table  must  then  be  used  for  the  succeeditiK  operations,  ani 
the  picture  laid  down  on  its  face,  and  (he  hick  wall  cleaned 
af  dirt  or  any  unsvennesa,  which  may  carefully  be  doQi 
nith  a  knife.  Tbe  picture  is  then  covered  very  evenly  witi 
glue  and  paste  in  e^^ual  quantities,  and  a  little  corrosivi 
Hublimatc  to  prevent  insects  from  attacking  the  canvas,  am 
un  a  new  canvas,  quite  two  inches  larger  every  way  than  tbi 
picture,  must  be  evenly  laid  down.  Itmost  then  bewail  rabbet 
down  by  tbe  hand,  using  aa  much  nreisure  at  possible  tc 
make  every  part  adhere.  When  nearly  nry,  a  heavy  heatet 
iron  mUBt  be  passed  over  tbe  newly-laid  canvas  to  make  i 
perfectly  smooth.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  smooth  tabli 
is  necessary,  as  by  this  operatioo  every  inequality  will  show 
oa  the  picture.  The  iron  must  not  bo  too  hot,  should  be  i 
Ijood  siie,  and  at  first  be  lightly  passed  over  every  part,  aafl 
heavy  strokes  on  any  one  part  be  given,  as  the  objeot  ii 
bring  tbe  picture  to  an  even  surface.  We  have  warned 
'  readers  not  to  have  tbe  iron  too  hot,  and  this  cantioB 
"ill  be  found  to  be  neoeisary,  when  the  consequence  wonlii 
>  a  singed  canvas  and  disoolouration  ol  tbe  paint.  Befon 
ling  the  iron,  be  careful,  if  ihs  picture  has  been  painted 
ith  tbick  masses  of  colour  for  effect,  to  lay  some  fin« 
woollen  cloth  nndarneatb  it,  or  it  will  be  dimaged ;  bat  il 
the  piotnie  ii  unootb  tfao  oloth  will  not  be  nqairad,  hoc  tha 
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iron  80  hot.    An  iron  too  cold  will  not  effect  the  object  re- 
quired ;  the  medium  beat  will  best  suit  the  purpoee. 

A  new  stretcher  should  be  ready-made,  out  of  dry  deal, 
and  it  should  have  a  cross-bar  to  keep  the  picture  firm,  and 
if  a  large  picture,  two  or  more  should  be  used.  The  stretcher 
must  be  made  nearly  one  inch  larger  both  wajs,  so  as  to 
allow  half-au-inch  margin  round  the  edges.  The  new 
canvas  with  the  picture  on  it  may  now  be  laid  on  the 
stretcher,  and  evenly  tacked  round  the  edge  in  its  place. 
Sonie  will  prefer  to  glue  the  picture  round  the  edges,  but 
with  small  subjects  it  is  unimportant.  When  the  picture 
has  well  hardened,  the  paper  may  be  removed  from  the 
face  with  a  damp  sponge  ;  and  lastly,  carefully  rub  the  face 
with  an  old  silk  handkerchief  to  take  off  the  last  remains 
of  the  damp,  and  drive  up  tbe  wedges. 

Daniayed  Canvas, — Accidents  sometimes  occur  whereby 
the  canvas  of  a  picture  becomes  torn  or  damaged,  and  it 
may  not  be  desirable  to  line  the  picture.  This  may  be 
repaired  by  laying  the  picture  down  on  its  face  and  fasten- 
ing a  piece  of  canvas  at  the  back,  which,  if  neatly  done, 
will  not  show  on  the  face  of  the  picture.  For  this  pur- 
pose lay  powdered  mastic  between  the  canvases,  when  a  hot 
iron  will  neatly  join  the  two  together.  Some  would  use 
molted  wax  for  the  purpose,  but  the  above  will  be  found 
superior. 

CTo  be  continued,) 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  CLICHES  FOR 
MUSIC  WITH  THE  AID  OF  PHOTO-LlTHO. 
GRAPHY. 

M.  ALISSOFF,   OF  ST.   PETERSBURG,  IN^"ENTOR.* 

At  the  present  4imes  there  are  two  processes  in  use  for  the 
preparation  of  plates  in  the  printing  of  music. 

The  first  is  like  that  used  for  the  production  of  cliches 
for  books,  that  is  to  say,  the  different  signs  or  types  used  in 
masical  typography  have  to  be  set  one  after  another,  so 
as  to  compose  a  complete  musical  stave.  As  each  sign, 
however,  is  divided  into  several  characters,  this  work  is  so 
long,  and  requires  in  the  compositor  so  much  practice  and 
attention,  that  a  cliche  for  music  prepared  according  to  this 
process  is  always  very  expensive. 

The  second  process  consists  in  engraving  the  notes  on 
soft  metallic  plates.     Although  this  is  greatly  facilitated 
and  simplified  by  the  use  of  special  tools  and  punches,  it 
requires  in  the  engraver  a  particular  skill,   only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  well  nigh  life-long  labour.     And  yet,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  skilful  engraver,  it  progresses  very  slowly, 
as  mistakes  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  most  extraordinary 
attention.     It  is  difficult  to  correct  minor  errors,  and  those  of 
greater  importance— as,  for  iuHtance,  an  omission,  or  a  defec- 
tive arrangement  of  the  bars — is  irreparable.     In  that  caM 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  begin  the  whole  page  over 
again. 

The  composing  process  I  employ  for  the  printing  of  music 
greatly  simplifies  and  accelerates  the  work. 
It  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

Firstly,  the  staves,  notes,  and  other  signs  used  in  music 
are  printed  on  very  thin  unsized  paper,  and  arranged  in 
type-cases  like  ordinary  metallic  types.  This  done,  the 
composition  is  set  by  simply  pasting,  first  the  staves,  then 
the  notes  and  signs,  on  a  sheet  of  glass  in  accordance 
with  the  manuscript  which  is  to  be  printed.  These  different 
characters  have  to  be  affixed  to  the  glass  with  a  gum  which 
has  the  property  of  rendering  the  paper  transparent  As 
a  guide  to  tbe  compositor,  I  place  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  glass  a  sheet  of  paper,  ruled  closely  with  vertical  and 
horisontal  lines,  witn  the  aid  of  which  it  is  rery  easy  to 
space  the  bars  properly,  and  to  dispose  the  notes  and 
musical  signs  on  the  staves  with  perfect  regularity.    More* 


over,  the  characters  made  use  of,  being  three  or  four  times 
larger  than  ordinary  musical  signs,  may  be  handled  with 
great  facility.  When  a  page  is  set,  the  ruled  sheet  of  paper 
is  removed  from  the  glass,  and  by  means  of  photography 
(letting  the  light  pass  through  the  composition)  a  negative 
is  taken,  reducing  the  page  to  the  desired  size.  From  this 
negative  it  is  easy  to  transfer  the  composition  to  stone,  and 
to  print,  according  to  the  usual  photo-lithographic  process, 
any  number  of  copies  required. 

Should  cliches  be  wanted,  the  composition  would  have  to 
be  transferred  to  zinc  plates,  prepared  according  to  the  ordin- 
ary method  of  helio -engraving. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  work  of  composition  for  music  is  simplified  to 
such  a  degree  that  no  special  compositors  or  engravers 
are  needed  ;  any  one,  even  a  child,  may  do  it,  after  naving 
but  once  seen  it  done.  I  may  even  say  it  is  no  longer  a 
man's  work,  but  rather  a  woman's. 

2.  When  composing,  any  correction  whatever  may  be 
made  with  remarkable  facility  and  rapidity  ;  the  composer 
has  but  to  unpaste  the  little  piece  of  paper  on  which  the 
error  has  been  made,  and  he  is  thus  under  no  necessity  of 
beginning  the  whole  page  over  again. 

3.  With  the  same  composition  stereotypes  of  any  size 
whatever  may  be  obtained. 

4.  A  page  of  music  printed  by  this  process,  far  from  being 
less  perfect,  is  even  superior  to  one  printed  by  the  ordinary 
method. 

5.  A  person  establishing  a  printing  office  according  to 
my  plan  will  avoid  the  considerable  expense  commonly 
incurred  in  the  purchase  not  only  of  a  stock  of  metallic 
signs  and  characters,  but  also  of  engraver's  tools  and 
punches. 

6.  This  process  may  be  used  with  success  for  the  printing 
of  titles  in  fancy  letter,  and  ornamented  with  yignettes ;  and 
even  for  the  printing  of  all  names  and  words  of  maps  and 
plans." 


*  Polpteehnie  Meview, 


SOME  STUDIO  HINTS. 

BT      ▲      BBLOIAH      SUBBCEIBEE. 

1.  Plate  Cleaning, — The  best  plate  cleaning  solution  is 
the  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled.  In  this  water 
boil  your  glass  plates,  and  rinse  ;  you  will  find  them  mnoh 
better  cleaned  than  with  soda  or  potass.    Try  it. 

2.  Never  make  your  silver  nitrate  of  pieces  of  silver  which 
have  been  electro-gilded.  This  year  we  made  some  nitrato 
with  fragments  of  a  set  of  teeth  gilded  by  galvano-plastiye, 
expecting  the  silver  to  dissolve  and  leave  the  eold  in* 
tact.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  and  the  gold  seemed  to  be  dissolved 
with  the  silver,  as  it  was  not  visible  in  the  nitrate.  When 
the  nitrate  was  used  in  the  negative  bath  we  tried  and  found 
the  plate  covered  entirely  with  minute  pinholes.  The  bath 
solution  seemed  dear  and  limpid,  but  when  seen  in  tho 
sun  with  a  ray  falling  on  the  i>ottle,  we  saw  thousands  of 
minute  atoms  of  gold  reflecting  and  floating  in  the  solution. 
Filtering  was  no  cure  ;  precipitating  as  carbonate,  no  cure  ; 
as  a  chloride  the  particles  did  not  pass  the  filter,  but  rested 
on  it.  We  then  converted  the  bath  into  metallic  silver  hr 
copper  plates,  as  indicated  by  Captain  Abney's  Manual, 
and  at  tbe  first  conversion  we  still  found  gold  in  the  nitrate. 

3.  The  simplest  way  for  amateurs  of  reducing  silver  wastes 
is  to  throw  the  silver  containing  solutions  (except  hypo) 
on  sawdust  mixed  with  ash  of  paper,  and  then  plaoe  m 
Paris  clay  crucible  with  a  little  Dorax  and  nitrate  of 
potass '.  the  wood  and  nitrate  of  potass  will  form  oarbonale 
of  potass  (pearlash).  When  the  flux  is  limpid  as  water,  and 
black  as  jet,  flow  on  dry  sand ;  when  cool,  yon  will  find 
pure  silver.  When  the  sawdust  used  is  not  snffioio&t 
to  black  the  flux,  put  in  the  omcible  a  wood  stook,  which 
wUl  set  all  right 
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THE  EMULSION  PROCESS  IN  FRANCE. 

Experiments  in  the  Field. 

It  would  seem  that  the  emulBion  process  is  finding  con- 
siderable favour  in  France,  and  the  award  to  M.  Chardon 
of  a  Government  prize  for  his  method  of  preparing  emul- 
sion plates  has  further  added  an  impetus  to  its  popularity. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
M.  Balaguy,  an  amateur,  who  seems  to  have  produced  a 
largo  number  of  successful  pictures  with  the  process,  ex- 
hibited the  results  of  his  work  to  the  members,  and  as  his 
series  of  photographs  were  taken  on  large  plates  mea- 
sariug  twenty-seven  by  thirty- three    centimetres,   they 

— Bat^rally  attracted  considerable  attention.    M.  Balaguy 

accompanied  the  prescat?.t'*on  with  some  remarks  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  many  of  whom  would 
be  only  too  willing  to  dispense  with  the*  dipping  bath  if 
they  could  so  with  impunity. 

**  After  the  very  interesting  communication  which 
M.  Chardon  has  made  to  the  Society  in  reference  to 
his  new  process,  and  after  the  experiences  of  M.  Andra, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  amateur  should  be  seduced 
into  trying  tnem.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  emul- 
sion process  is  the  facility  of  preparation  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  the  plates,  for  the  photo^^rapher 
views  with  satisfaction  the  abandonment  of  all  those 
laborious  operations  connected  with  the  preparation 
of  preservatives,  their  application  to  the  collodion  film, 
the  washing  operations.  &c.,  with  which  he  was  previously 
troubled  in  producing  dry  plates.  Neither  must  there  bo 
forgotten  the  inconvenience  that  arose  from  working 
ordinary  collodion  plates,  the  transport  of  baggage,  the 
dust,  and  the  many  precautions  necessary  to  the  securing 
of  a  really  satisfactory  result.  I  used  to  employ  either 
iodised  tannin  plates,  or  bromide  of  silver  plates  washed 
in  a  bath  without  any  preservative.  The  results  I  secured 
therewith  were  satisfactory  enough,  but  I  must  admit  that 
the  appearance  in  the  field  of  the  emulsion  process  has 
made  me  put  on  one  side  at  once  all  these  old-fashioned 
methods,  which,  in  the  midst  of  success,  would  frequently 
betray  signs  that  they  were  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon  for  absolute  security. 

**  Every  year,  about  this  time,  it  is  mv  custom  to  make 
a  little  tour  in  the  environs  of  Paris  with  a  photographic 
apparatus,  and  I  usually  carry  with  me  plates  which  have 
been  carefully  prepared  by  myself  in  my  own  laboratory. 
I  stay  out  until  I  have  exhausted  my  supply,  and  then 
put  my  apparatus  together  and  return  home  to  count  up 
my  gains.  This  year  my  outfit  consisted  simply  of  some 
ordinarv  glass  plates,  and  two  bottles  of  emulsion,  of 
which  half  stilt  remains.    I  owe  my  thanks  to  M.  A. 


Chardon  for  having  been  able  to  effect  this  little  revolu- 
tion in  my  photographic  arrangements,  and  alt  will  agree 
with  me  as  to  the  agreeables  of  dry  plate  photography,  iu 
which  all  that  is  laborious  and  time-taking  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  preservatives,  &c.,  is  avoided  altogether. 

**  The  emulsion  I  have  made  use  of  was  prepared  iu  the 
same  way  as  all  other  emulsions.  I  have  not,  perhaps, 
followed  the  formulae  so  closely  as  I  should  have  done  ;  in 
fact,  I  have  put  a  great  excess  of  silver  in  all  the  emulsion 
which  I  have  used.  This  silver— or  nitrate  of  silver, 
rather — being  free,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  as  a  matter 
of  course  disappeared  in  the  successive  washings  to  which 
the  emulsion  ^as  subjected.  I  fully  believe  that  it  is  this 
excess  of  silver  which  imparts  to  the  film  its  matt  appear- 
ance ;  while  M.  Chardon,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  to 
secure  a  collodion  plate  with  a  brilliant  surface.  Save  in 
this  respect,  my  emulsion  is  similar. 

"  All  the  plates  which  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  to 
you  this  evening  have  been  prepared  (or,  in  other  words, 
the  emulsion  was  applied  to  the  p^ate)  at  a  distance  from 
home,  at  an  inn  or  hotel.  The  latter  was  never  far  from 
the  place  at  which  the  plates  were  to  be  exposed,  but,  at 
any  rate,  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  for  I  desired 
that  my  work  should  be  executed  under  conditions  suffi- 
cient to  test  it.  Add  to  this  that  at  Barbizon,  where 
these  plates  were  exposed,  there  was  at  the  time  an  Indian 
temperature,  the  emulsion  was  warm,  and  on  being  applied 
to  the  glass  it  naturally  (being  solvent)  evaporated  very 
quickly,  producing  the  waves  and  unevenness  which 
appear  on  some  of  the  plates,  it  will  be  conceded  by  all 
that  the  conditions  were  not  really  good,  although  for 
making  an  experiment  they  were  not  bad  either. 

The  first  five  plates  prepared  after  the  bottle  had  been 
uncorked  gave  very  pretty  pictures,  although  the  film  is 
torn  in  some  places.  One  of  these  I  exhibit  this  evening. 
I  attribute  the  tearing  to  too  large  a  quantity  of  ether  in 
the  emulsion,  which  composed  half  of  the  solvent  employed 
to  dissolve  the  pellicle.  I  have  the  more  reason  to  believe 
this,  since  in  the  second  batch  of  emulsion  which  I  pre- 
pared the  defect  has  not  shown  itself ;  in  this  case  some  of 
the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  emulsion  was  in  this  way 
thickened  in  a  measure.  The  pyroxyline  may  also  have 
been  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  non-success.  Upon  this 
point  [  recommend  emulsion  workers  to  follow  more 
implicitly  M.  Chardon^s  formula.  Nevertheless,  I  may 
remark  that  in  case  the  operator  is  troubled  with  tearing 
of  the  film,  this  defect  may  be  overcome  by  the  employ- 
ment of  india-rubber  cement  along  the  borders  of  the 
cliche  prior  to  development. 

In  my  work  I  employed  a  camera  measuring  twenty, 
seven  by  forty- three  centimetres,  using  plates  of  almost 
the  same  size,  together  with  a  large  wide-angle  lens  of 
Dallmeyer^s,  No.  5.  Some  of  the  pictures  I  show  could 
not  be  taken  with  morning  light,  unfortunately,  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  unfavourably  lighted  in  the  forenoon. 
My  collection,  for  this  reason,  contains  plates  which  were 
exposed  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  picture  of  a  fir- 
wood  was  taken  at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  evening,  and 
for  this  reason  is  rather  wanting  in  detail ;  another  with 
foliage  was  exposed  -at  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning.  But 
then  the  latter  was  fully  exposed  with  a  period  of  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  while  the  evening  pictures  with  the 
firs  had  no  less  than  twenty  minuted  given  to  it.  There- 
fore the  exposures,  which  were  governed  in  a  measure  by 
the  size  of  the  diaphragm,  lasted  from  two  minutes  to 
twenty  in  the  extreme  case.  All  the  pictures  I  have  taken 
are  landscapes,  and  include  tree  studies,  rocks  &c.  Some 
of  the  cliches  are  a  little  hard,  but  as  the  blacks  are 
transparent  they  will  print  very  harmoniously. 

^*  If  you  will  give  me  a  little  more  of  your  time,  gentle- 
men, 1  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  developing  in  your 
presence,  in  the  same  way  as  1  did  on  my  journey,  a  plate 
which  was  exposed  at  Barbizon  a  week  ago,  with  che 
object,  indeed,  of    being  manipnlAted  before  you  this 
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evening.  Being  desirous,  before  everything,  of  suppress- 
ing all  manipulations  connected  with  photography  which 
might  be  embarrassing  en  voyatje^  1  omitted  to  wash  my 
plates  with  alcohol  before  developing  them,  for  this  opera- 
tion renders  a  second  necessary— that  of  washing  the  plate 
again  after  having  applied  the  alcohol. 

*^  As  soon  as  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  frame,  I  put  it 
into  a  dish,  and  pour  upon  it  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  made  up — 

Water 1  litre 

Carbonate  of  ammonia        ...    «30  grammes ; 

to  whicb  is  added — 


Bromide  of  potassium 


3  grammes. 


'*  As  soon  as  the  plate  has  been  flooded  with  this,  and  has 
become  thoroughly  moistened,  I  pour  off  the  liquid  into  a 
developing  cup,  and  add  some  concentrated  pyrogallic 
acid  solution  in  alcohol.  The  moistened  image  should 
become  developed  by  degrees.  To  intensify,  it  is  sufficient 
to  renew  the  solution  of  carbonate  and  pyrogallic  acid.  If 
the  image  appears  hard  by  reason  of  a  lacK  of  pose,  it  is 
well,  as  M.  Davanne  has  indicated,  to  add  a  little  sacoharate 
of  lime  to  the  developer.  In  this  way  the  desired  value 
may  be  given  to  the  eliche. 

**The  development  may  also  be  by  a  solution  made  up 
of— 

Pyrogallic  acid    4  grammes 

Bromide  of  potassium     ...  2        „ 

Water       1000  cub.  cents. 

'*  This  first  liquid  serves  to  moisten  the  plate  ;  by  adding 
a  little  of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
the  clichd  begins  to  dev(!lop.  In  this  case  intensifying 
with  silver  solution  may  be  resorted  to,  and  will  be  found 
to  give  good  results. 

**My  plates  are  fixed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

**In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  the  interest  felt  in 
the  emulsion  process  is  proved  by  the  attention  given  by 
photographers  of  late  to  recent  improvements  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  process  permits  us  to  suspend 
many  of  our  old  manipulations,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
work  without  a  silver  bath,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  for 
emulsions  a  place  in  the  future  of  photography.*' 


IMPURITIES  IN  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

SoMR  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photo- 
graphy anent  the  impurities  of  the  silver  bath — or, rather,  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  sut^gested  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  the  defects  forming  the  subject  of  complaint 
were  due  to  the  distilled  water  rather  than  to  the  silver, 
the  former,  when  purchased  commercially,  being  frequently 
of  an  objectionable  character,  and  far  from  pure.  This  re- 
proach against  the  ordinary  distilled  water  of  commerce 
will  receive  support  in  this  country,  for  water  is  often  sold 
by  chemists  and  druggists  with  us  which  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  sediment  and  organic  matter,  emanating,  in 
all  probability,  from  the  receptacles  in  which  the  distilled 
water  has  been  kept.  No  doubt  photographers  who  derive 
their  sources  of  supply  in  this  way  will  do  well  to  consider 
this  element  of  risk  in  the  preparation  of  their  silver  baths 
when  the  latter  are  out  of  order;  but  still,  difficulties 
which  arise  from  this  cause  ai*e  far  more  easily  got  over 
than  those  which  arise  from  impurities  in  the  nitrate  of 
silver. 

One  reason  why  our  nitrate  of  silver  is  sometimes  im- 
pure is  because  the  metallic  silver  employed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  salt  contains  elements  which  are  not  alto- 
gether separated  on  the  dissolution  of  the  silver  in  nitric 
acid  and  the  subsequent  crystallisation  of  the  salt.  Again, 
it  is  asserted  by  some  photographers  that  the  nitrate  of 
Bilver  it  carelessly  cry  itatluEed  ana  washed,  and  has  adhering 


to  it  impurities  from  the  mother  liquor,  and  these  tell  us 
that  they  can  never  trust  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  they  pur- 
chase, but  have  to  go  tlirough  the  process  of  diwoWing 
the  salt  and  recrystaliizing  it  again.  With  us,  it  is  found 
that  the  salt  usually  obtained  in  commerce  is  unfit  for  the 
preparation  of  nitrate  baths,  and  it  is  only  the  more  ex- 
pensive product— the  fused  or  recirstallizeid — which  is  to 
be  trusted  in  the  making  up  of  a  silver  bath. 

Our  Berlin  friends,  it  seems,  complain  more  especially  of 
lead  as  an  impurity  in  nitrate  of  silver,  and  Dr.  V ogel  hai 
published  some  directions  as  to  the  tracing  of  this  impurity 
m  the  silver  salt.  TJie  President  of  the  Society  recom- 
mends the  dissolution  of  one  part  of  the  silver  salt  in  two 
hundred  parts  of  water,  and  the  adding  to  the  clarified 
and  filtered  solution  some  Qlauber  salu  solution,  free  from 
chlorine.  If  lead  be  present,  a  very  marked  turbidity  la 
the  result  by  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Another, 
but  less  delicate  test,  consists  in  dissolving  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  a  little  water  and  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution. 
A  precipitate  results,  which,  on  the  addition  of  yet  more 
ammonia,  is  dissolved  again.  If,  however,  lead  is  present, 
a  turbidity  will  still  remain,  even  after  an  excessive  addi- 
tion of  ammonia.  To  separate  the  lead,  the  following  plan 
might  answer.  One-tenth  of  the  nitrate  to  be  purined  is 
dissolved,  the  silver  oxide  being  precipitated  by  means  of 
alkali.  The  remainder  of  the  nitrate,  dissolved  in  water, 
is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  the  oxide  of  silver,  separated 
by  filtration  from  the  other  solution,  and  this  oxide  will 
then,  in  all  probability,  precipitate  the  lead  contained  in 
the  laiKcr  solution.  l5r.  Vogel  had  not,  he  said,  practically 
essayed  this  method  of  operating,  but  it  answered  very 
well,  he  aveired,  for  separating  copper  from  silver.  Lead 
did  not,  happily,  interfere  much  with  photographic  opera- 
tions, but  m  this  form  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  adultera- 
tion rather  than  anything  else,  a  costly  metal  being  mixed 
with  one  of  little  value. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  some  studios  to  add  lead  to 
the  silver  bath  in  the  form  of  sugar  of  lead  or  acettte  of 
lead,  for  what  reason  is  not  quite  clear.  But  to  recover 
the  silver  from  old  baths,  the  solution  oted  frequently  to 
be  treated  first  of  all  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  Mna- 
rate  the  lead  compounds  from  the  silver  residues.  The 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  bath,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is,  however,  fraught  with  many  evil  conse- 
quences. The  acid  will  produce  upon  the  plates  innumer- 
able pinholes,  the  result  of  sulphate  of  silver  crystallising 
out  upon  the  collodion  film.  The  slightest  trace  of  acid 
will  produce  evil  effects,  and  utensils  which  have  pre- 
viously contained  it  will  frequently  cause  defects  of  the 
kind,  even  when  the  precaution  has  been  taken  to  wash 
them  with  some  care. 


M.  ROUSSELON'S  PHOTO-GRAVURE  PROCESS. 

M.  RoussELON,  as  the  photographic  world  is  well  aware, 
has  succeeded  in  producing  some  very  good  work  by  a 
process  of  photo -gravure.  A  portrait  of  M.  Davanne,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  which 
was  published  some  time  ago  in  the  Bulletin^  was  a  most 
excellent  picture,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  to 
M.  Bousselon  belongs  a  great  deal  of  credit  indeed  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  elaborated  and  improved  the 
photo-gravure  method,  by  which  these  fine  results  were 
obtained. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  certain  that  the  principle  upon 
which  the  process  is  based  is  the  discovery  of  M.  Rons* 
selon  himself.  Many  may  think  this  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, since  the  fact  remains  that  M.  Rousselon  can 
produce  good  work,  while  others  are  less  competent  to  do 
so.  And  this,  doubtless,  is  a  good  common  sense  view  of 
the  matter ;  we  only  wish  that  M.  Roussebn  were  con- 
tent to  take  it.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  so.  In  the 
last  edition  of  the  Bulletin  there  appears  a  distinct  claim 
from  M.  Roiuaelon  to  have  been  the  dlaooyerer  of  a 
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ohemical  means  of  imparting  granulation  in  the  photo- 
eiikrared  block,  aaatber  French  experimeat&liat, 
M.  Placet,  having,  it  Beoma,  put  himwlf  forward  as  the 
one  to  whom  auch  hobour  ia  due.  Now,  accordiug  to 
Mr,  Woodbury,  it  is  neither  M.  Placet  nor  M.  Rousselon, 
who  ia  the  diacoverer,  the  flrol  having  repeatedly  laid  olaiii 
to  the  inventioii  in  these  columns.     Mr.  Woodbury  has  told 

US  over  and  over  agiin  that  tbe  suggcatiou  to  impart  grain 

to  his  photo-relief  images,  and  thua  aecure  prints  in  fatty 
ink  from  an  engraved ,  plate,  came  from  himself,  and 
M.  Rouaselon  has  never  denied  the  fact;  andldr.  fl'ood- 

bnry  hAsfurther  pointed  out  tbat  while  medal  after  medal 

has    been   awariKid   to  the    French  experimentalist,    the 

Utter  has  never  venture  to  mention  the  principles  upon 

vhich  htsphoto-gravure  process  was  baaed.    Al.  Rousseton 

I.  th.  pnoeip^  of  Mil.  Qoupff.  phologi.pl.ic  e.Ubli.h.  |  ip.rim.nl  .HI.  it. 

mmt  «t  in.ira,    "b.r.'h.    Woodbury    phoW-r.l..( '^j  1  ^^i,  „„„„,„,  l,i 

pro«««  »  .0  much  employed  i  «.d  Mr.  IVoodbuty  ileeem., ,         „|J,bii,j  ,„  n,  „,mbe™ 

•npplied  the  latter  with  .eucb  .nformntioa  connected  with  j  ^^  ^^  obtained.     ". 

1       01        .        .    ■ ___..l1ant 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
noLiDAV  Time— GouGENHEiii'a   Collodion  :   Favol-radle 
BEroRTS  DV  MH.  Asdra  ani>  Jolik?— Suli-hate    ok 
Copper    is    the    Develoi-er— Dtsr.^cjL-is'   Colloti-pk 
Process— Reasons  eoh  Emi-lovisg  Ul.iss  instead  of 
Hetau 
Holidays  have  already  commenced  iu  tbe  case  of  those 
whose  buainess  or  connections  do  not  keep  them  in  Pans. 
The  meeting  of  the  Society  on  tbe  :lrd  August,  which  was 
the  last  ot  the  sesaion,  was  on  this  aMOunt  not  very  nume- 
rously attended. 

In  giving  an  account  ot  the   former  meeting,  we  stated 
that  M.  Gougenheim  coiumiiDicaled  tbe  formula  of  a  rapid    - 
collodion,  and  also  placed  in  tbe   hnuds  of  ibe  President 
imples  of  the  materia  for  trial  by  any  who  desired 

' a.  _:.!.   :.      Qy  the  present  occasion  M. 

an  nith  the coUodioo, 
of  tUe  clichiis  whijh 


--. ,.      .  .  .^  ,        ....        ,■  ,  I  ne  nan  ouuiiubu.     He  dsolired  thut  the  collodion  seemed 

■tpplioations  Of  tho   proceaa.  not  omitting  the    means   of    ^^^^      excellent  in  every  respect,  and  be  added  tljat  for 
imparting  to  the  gelatine  matrix  a  certain  gram  I  j^    ^^  encountered  a  better.     These  were 

We  should  have   been  well  content  to  let  the   matter  ,  °^  ^^^  IJJordg 
remain  aa  it  was,  since  it  ia  very  probable,  indeed,  that  in  I      ^      ^^  developer,  which  my  readers  will  recollect  con- 
M.  Rousselon-s  photo-gravure  process  as  much  depends  ^ipbaie  ot  cVpper,  M.  Aodra  stared  th^t  he  did  not 

upon  nicety  ot  mantpulalion  and  npon  the  improvements  i  ^  ^  (^^  ^^  ram.iity  ia  concerned,   possessed  of   any 

which  M.  Kouaaelon  bas  contributed,  as  upon  ihe  prinei-  .-.'.■',.,  j*^...  ..i..  _.,:i_  — 


liMiitiges.     He   found  that  he  secured  results  f]mw  u 

■adily  by  auppreaaing  the  use  ot  tbe  copper  in  tbe  formula 

jdiu-itod  by  M.  Gouueuheim.     M.  Andr*  uflirnied,  indeed, 

ii  hiRh  time  that  the  matter snouia  oe  clearly  setout  Deiore  j  '        ^        '        ^n«>„„  j^e  contrary,  acted  as  a  restrainer 

the  public.     If  M.  Honaaeloo  does  not  employ  Mr.  Wood-  |  ^^  ^,„,Brator~  the  term   M.  Buiviu  employs  for  tho  bro- 


ples  of  tbe  process.    But  as  M.  Itoussclon  bas 

forward  to  claim  the  principle  from  anotber,  wo  think  it 

ii  high  time  l^at  the  matter  should  be  clearly  set  out  before 


bury's  modification  of  the  photo-relief  process,  what 
can  he  have  for  claiming  to  he  discoverer  of  introducing 
grain  by  chemical  means?     We  append  M.  Roussclon'a ' 
letter  in  which  be  sets  up  this  extraordinary  claim. 

"To  the  President,- In  the  Balleliit  ile  la  Socielie  FrancaiM 
lie  Pholograjifiie,  No.  b,  1  find  a  long  article  by  M.  Placet, 
in  which  he  indicates  the  processes  he  has  patented  to  ob- 
tain photo -en  graved  plates  by  means  of  photography.  The 
terms  of  tliis  specification  are  bo  very  general  that  it  may 
be^iiU|^fc*h*  reserves,  as  being  his  property,  all  roeani  to 
^^^MffiS^^^^emical  grain,  whatever  tlie  mode  of  operating 


ifl  floor,  &C-(  of  Acetic  acid.' 


>u„,^  .aa  alkaline  development. 

Another  member  (M.  Joliot,  the  successor  o(  the  famous 
jlvm  of  Lejeona  et  Levilsky)  tried  the  ci>llodion  of  M. 
Gousenheioi,  and  he  also  reported  faTOUiabiy  upon  it 
He  tigreed  with  M.  Andra,  that  addition  ot  Hulphate  of 
coi;iier  to  the  developer  did  not  seeiu  to  havc!  much 
iiilloeiice  upon  its  action.  At  tbe  same  time  M.  Joliot 
iiiacio  the  same  remark  with  regard  to  the  Buisjioiias  pro- 
ce^i",  of  which  he  possesses  the  tight  to  practice  at  I'aiia. 
Iu  lbi3  process  the  same  salt  is  set  down  in  tbedevelop- 
_  ment  formula,  but  itii  suppreaaion  doea  not  materially  alter 
I  therefore  address  you,  air,  the  .  ^]|y  icsults  obtained. 

.  ■  ._     _.._.,  _._!.._.         ^j^  Deapaquvs  forwards  me  some  details  of  his  photo- 

chiinical  process  in  greasy  ink.     This  proceM  is  baaed 
(111  Ibe  double  exposure  of  the  gelatine ;  that  i^  lo  say,  after 
I,.  I. Lite  covered  with  gelatine  is  put  under  a  clichi'  iu  tho 
liDiiry  manner,  the  former  ia  turued  round  and  exposed 
liybt  a  second  time  from  the  back,  until  tbe  action  of 
a  raya  have  met  together.     A  glas*  [ilate,  by  reason  of 
tr.iiiBparency,  ia  specially  adapted  tor  the  vehicle  ot  the 
celuline,  and  it  is  upon  the  latter  that  the  piintiug  ia  done, 
ill  tbe  same  way  as  Albert,  of  Munii;b,  and  othere  proceed. 
Thjoka  to  its  siipple  character  when  wet,  the  lilm  of  gela- 
tine is  leas  open  to  injury  than  even  steel,  aurl  it  permitsof 
a  muub  Urger  number  of  impreasions  beiny  tskeu  than  if 
it  were  inetiil.     Other  reasons  are  iu  favour  of  the  piiuting 
beiug  direct  from  the  gelatine.     Gelatine  will  not  adhere 
to  a  jjoliahed  metal  surface,  and  will  adhere  but  slightly 
if  it  ia  grained.     To  work  a  grained  cojiper  platf,  the  name 
niiiat  he  coated  with  a  thin  61m  of  gelatine,  so  that  the 
iransparent  portions  ot  tho  cliche*  allow  the  light  to 
LS  fai^ks  the  metal  itself,  aud  in  thii  case  tbe  ^rain 
[,t  Ibe  copper  ia  entirely  reproduced  upon  the  image,  giving 
the  l^itler  a  very  di3.igreeable  appearani;e ;  ouly  a  limilrd 
auiiply  ot  copies  can  be  struck  off  in  this  case,  and  those 
are  uf  8  defective  nature.     If  the  tilni  ot  i;ela'ine  is  a  thick 
one,  the  grain  ii  less  app;ireiit,  I'Ut  tlien  but  a  very  few 
[,i  iut*  can  be  pulled,  becauaa  of  the  tjudeucy  of  the  gela- 
iiue  to  swell  up  when  moistened. 

I':ven  with  the  process  ol  M.  Uesp.'tquig  (exposure  of  the 
lilm  to  light  on  both  sides)  it  is  neeeasary  to  employ  iiolinhcd 
[ilates.  So  matter  how  finely  a  glass  is  grained,  tbe  gr.aiu 
iLlwaya  appeart  upon  the  print  iu  the  end,  and  takes  away 
I  from  it*  daUoMj.    Una  oUier  oonditioa  is  iadispensable  to 


,_  substances  employed. 

President,  believing  that  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against 
aucb  an  encroachment  upon  my  incontestable  rights  in  ' 
having  discovered  chemical  means  to  obtain  grain  in  en- 

§  raved  plates  obtained  by  the  aid  of  photography.  This 
iecovery  has  already  brought  me  in  awards  from  Vienna, 
Brussels,  London,  and  Paris. 

"  Without  desiring  to  judge  or  discuss  the  value  of  M. 
Placet's  process,  whose  interesting  work  1  Am  far  from 
denying,  it  would  be  unjust,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  a  few 
years'  time,  with  tbe  support  of  the  article  in  the  BiiHtliii  in 
question,  if  it  were  posaible  for  M.  Placet  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  claim  priority  of  invention. 

"  I  count,  Mr,  Preaident,  upon  your  high  impartiality  to 
allow  me  to  make  this  reclamation. — Receive,  &c., 

"  H.  ROUSSELOM." 


A  DANGER  TO  BE  GUARDED  AGAINST. 
Am  experienced   chemiat   and  photographer  sends   the 
following  IJmely  hint. 

"  Now  that  BO  many  persona  are  experimenting  with 
alkaline  development,  a  danger  of  fog  arises  from  the 
escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  ammonia  vapour  when  such 
experimeotaiiun  goes  on  in  the  same  dark  room  in  which  tl:ie 
wet  process  with  bath  and  iron  developer  is  also  being 
practised. 

''  Iu  Older  to  avoid  this  danger,  it  ia  imperative,  before 
preparing  and  developing  platea  in  the  onlinary  manniT. 
after  platea  have  been  developed  by  the  alkaline  method, 
that  tne  air  of  the  dark  room  should  bo  completely  changed 
by  ample  rentilation,  or  neutralized  by  tbe  apnuUiiig  on 
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Buccera  :  it  is  necessary  that  the  film  of  gelatine  npon  the  and  that,  also,  was  thought  first  class  pay  there.    The 

glass  should  be  of  uniform  thickness  throughout.     The  same  man  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  £3  .or  £4  in 

manner  of  operating  adopted  by  M.  Despaquis  is  as  fol-  England.    In  addition  to  being  an  excellent  operator,  no 

lows : — After  the  gelalined  plates  have  been  exposed  to  oue,  I  know,  could  equal  him  in  suavity  of  manner  and 

light  from  the  back,  as  M.  Albert,  of  Munich,  recommends,  the  tact  with  which  he  understood  and  managed  his 

they  are  placed  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position  in  the  sitters.     His  knowledge  of  human  .nature  was  great,  and 

drying  cupboard,  employing  a  water  level  to  ascertain  if  had  been  improved  by  travelling,  aijd  customers   went 

this  is  the  case.    A  solution  composed  in  the  undermen-  away  pleased  with  him  and  themselves,  feeling  sare  they 

tioned  proportions  is,  in  the  meantime,  prepared, namely: —  would  like  their  pictures.     Such  operators  are  by  no 

Ordinary  water         1000  cubic  centimetres  means  common  anywhere.        '               ,.'.,„      ^. 

Strong  gelatine           25  to  30  grammes  .  ^  ^^^"^  ?t^*f  operators  in  Canada  who  didn  t  get  over 

Bichromate  of  ammonia       ...        6  to    7        „  six  or  eight  dollars  a  week;  average  sort  of  men;  they 

rr..     V  u         X    •     J-     1     J   •            I      J    J      1  •         A-  were  such  as  would  get  thirty- five  shilliDgs  or  £2  m  Mng- 

The  bichromate  is  dissolved  in  one  hundred  cubic  ceuti-  ^^^^     ^^^  operator  I  knew  was  paid  seven   dollars  a 

metres  of  the  water  and  then  the  remaiQing  nine  hundred  ^^^^    but  his  employer  not  doing  enough  business,  he 

^^^'^^i  *''.^^'?^  ^^%  .?®^*^*°?  ,*1^«  been  previously  dis-  ^^tained  a  situation  elsewhere  at  five  dollars.     He  was  a 


are 


solved.    The  filtration  of  the  liquid  IS  conducted  by  means  of  ^^ry  steady  married  man,  and  had  been  in  business  for 

paper  or  fine  linen.    The  drying  chamber  is  warmed  so  that  ^.^^3^,^     i  printer's  pay  would  be  five  or  six  dollars,  np 

the  gelatine  surface  should  not  set  before  it  has  become  ^  ^-^^  ^,  ten  dollars  tor  a  first  class  one.    Lads  of  sexen- 

l>erfectlvlevel  a  result  which  might  happen  If  the  ch^^^  ^^^  ^^  eighteen  got  three  and  four  dollars  a  week  m. 
werecold.     Ihen  the  solution  is  ijou  red  upon  the  pUtes  m        .„^„     I  knew  a  very  good  printer,  who  was  aUo  a  fair 

such  a  way  that  the  superfluous  liquid  escapes  at  the  mar-  ^^^rtiiOT ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  his  salary  was,  but  the 

gins,  and  leaves  a  perfectly  uniform  film.    So  that  the  1^^;^  ^  3^^  ^^  ^-^^  ^^3  i^  D^t,^it,  engaged  in  the  intel- 

fluid  may  run  the  more  uniformly,  it  w  well  to  wet  the  lectual  employment  of  varnishing  bedsteads  for  a  furniture 

margins  of  the  plate  by  passing  the  finger  along  theniu  manufacturer:     Nine  dollars,  or  about  thirty.five  shillings, 

When  this  second  film  has  dried,  you  may  then  proceed  ^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    but  it  was  evidently  an  improvement  on 

without  fear  to  expose  the  plate  a  second  time  under  the  photography  as  far  as  salaries  were  concerned. 

""Y^'  A^l^^*'T'^''  '''•  I  ^^'^l^"^"^^^^^  ""^^y  '?^^^  ^}'^[  ^  There  wm  a  good  general  assistant,  a  man  about  fifty, 

of  M.  Albert,  of  Munich,  but  ther-i  are  some  imp  .rtant  ^^o  had  been  in  business  at  Cape  Colony  ;  he  was  getting 

diflferences  of  detail  which  are  said  to  have  much  influence  ^j^  j^,i^  j^  Canada,  which  he  said  suffered  in  comparison 

upon  the  result.  Lrnest  Lacan.  ^j^^  ^^e  Cape.    A  decent  colourist  got  eight  dollars ;  but 

♦ even  that  didn't  last  through  the  winter,  and  he   was 

nu/\Trki^  »  4  niixr  rvT   a  tri7i>Tn  4  obliged  to  Seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMEllICA.  ^fj  ^^ese  mentioned    were  well    spoken,    intelligent 

.        ,    .  ,   BY  5o*?«AW  ><AY.  fellows,  such  as  would  find  ready  employment  in  England 

As  salaries  are  what  the  intending  emigrant  generally  ^^     ^^      -     ^^^  n^^i^j^^  late,y  several  advertisemente 

thinks  of  most,!  will  give  a  few  cases  that  came  under  my  ^^^^  operators  and  retouchers  who  have  just  returned 

own  immediate  observation  and  .vhich  1  can  guarantee  as  f^^^  America,  so  they  evidently  didn't  find  it  up  to  their 

being  absolutely  correct.     I  have  not  heard  so  much  about  expectations.     Colourwts  are  rather  at  a  discount.     I  was 

the  prospects  m  America  lately    but  taree  or  four  years  ^^^^^,^  ^^^^  cabinets  very  nicely  tiuted,  in  Chicago,  for 

ago  1  know  there  was  an  idea  that  exorbitant  sala.ies  were  ^^^^^^  ^^^  munificent  sum  of  twenty-five  cente,  or  one 

?f/'^V  especially  to  retouchers     I  knew  a  retoucher  m  the  gi^jnin     ^^s  paid.     A  Canadian  photographer  who  visited 

West  of  England  who  at  that  tune  was  getting  £4  a  week,  ^^  ^  f^^rt  time  since  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased 


versally  praised  for  the  splendid  rttouching,  was  only  ^hildTen.*"  H^?s"an  extVem^lV  w^^^^ 

paying  two  dollars  a  day.  or  about  forty-eight  shillings  a  ^^^ple  opportunity  of  judging  the  merits  and  demerits  of 

week,  to  the  retoucher,  who  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  the  respective  countries 

salary.    Very  high-flown  accounte  are  often  sent  home  j^   ^^^ter    the    photographer   has    many    competent 

from  America,  generally  to  relieve  friends  from  anxiety,  assistants  who  are  willing  to  work  for  their  board.     In  all 

I  knew  of  a  young  fellow,  then  in  New  York,  who  wrote  branches  of  photography  the  competition  seems  so  great 

to  his  parents  m   England,   and,  giring  his  address  as  ^Vj^t  wages  are  kept  very  low  indeed  in  proportion  to  the 

Ward  s  Maud,  where  there  is  a  refuge  for  destitute  emi-  mechanical  businesses,  and  compared  with  England,  taking 

grants,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  ho  was  a  clerk  j^^^  consideration  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  the 

m  the  establishment,  not  likiu)?  to  worry  them  by  saying  ^^^  countries 

he  was  an  inmate;  but  he  wjs,  though,  and  he  stayed  there  j  ^^  ^fr^id  that  these  remarks  will  be  thought  dis- 

some  months   during  which  time  he  used  to  write  houje  couraging  to  the  intending  emigrant,  but  I  write  only  of 

telling  them  he  was  very  comfortable,  and  getting  on  weD,  ^^^  that  came  under  my  own  observation,  and,  perhaps, 

SJi  *T^^^?lu.'*  '-"^  "^^  •  very  permanent  situation  others  can  give  a  more  flattering  account. 

Ihat  kind  of  thing  is  very  pardonable  m  such  cases,  but  °                x^o  be  eontinmd.J 

still  it  is  apt  to  mislead  people  who  think  of  emigrating,  and 

I  know  the  accounts  sent  home  sometimes  are,  to  put  it  ♦ 

mildly,  a  little  exaggerated.    Wo  will  just  suppose  this  ,^^,  ,r.r.«  ^.^^r^,^  ^.^  ^w^t^^-^^   *^tix  -rvTmcivTarrpv 
retoucLer  could  have  ^ot  X7  a  week  in  New  Vork,  how  ON  THE  DEPTH  OF  PRINTS  AND  INTENSITY 
much  better  off  would  he  bo  than  on  £4  in  England?  OF  NECiAllVEb.          ^ 
The  necessaries  of  life  are  much  dearer,  and,  taking  it  ^^  captain  abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 
altogether,  he  would  find  ho  had  made  a  mistake,  even  at  In  continuation  of  the  last  communication  I  propose  to  show 
that  saUry.  Twelve  dollars  are  thought  a  very  fair  salary  ;  the  action  of  the  spectrum  on  albuminate  of  silver  and 
there  may  be  instances  of  more  being  paid,  but  still  the  silver  chloride.    In  order  to   obtain  the  prints,  a  spec- 
average  would  certainly  not  be  above  that.     A  Canadian  xrum  was  formed  by  sending  a  slice  of  white  ligbt,  after 
operator,  whom  I  knew  well,  had  twelve  dollars  a  week,  passing  through  a  coUimating  lens,  through  one  flint  glam 

•OoatinaMi  from  PM«  871.  •  Ooatl«M4  frwa  Hn  »•. 
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prinn.  The  light  was  received  oa  b  lene  of  six  feet  focus, 
■nd  a  bright  Hpect  rum  thrown  Bt  that  distance  from  it  on  the 
MDsitive  sorts  under  exainination.  As  it  would  have  beea 
neul;  impossible  to  measure  the  depth  of  printing  had  the 
■lit  been  to  narrowed  that  all  the  fine  lines  had  been  shown, 
the  slit  was  opened  to  anoh  a  point  that  onlf  the  prin- 
oipal  lines  were  visible,  and  these  were  left  to  serve  a*  an 
Index  to  the  position  of  the  different  intensities.  A 
aensidTe  plate  was  finally  exposed  with  a  very  fine  slit,  all 
the  apparatus  remaiaing  untouched,  and  a  priat  taken 
from  it  in  order  to  fix  more  definitely  the  position  of  the 
intermediate  intensities.  The  accompanying  diagram  gives 
the  results  obtained. 


JI.   Tb»  ciuTe  doe  to  silrH  dilorido. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  record  of  black 
and  white,  and  not  of  sensitiveness.  If,  however,  it 
is  translated  into  intensity  of  actinia  i>ower  the  signiBsnoe 
is  at  once  seen.    This  has  been  done  in  the  next  diagram. 

IXj.  12. 


B.    The  inim  dua  to  lilTu  ohloride. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  chloride  of  silver  and  the  albn- 
tnlnate  both  commence  at  the  same  ray  of  the  spectrum. 
The  point  of  maximum  intensity  of  the  former  is  at  G,  and 
of  the  latter  about  F  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Now  this 
most  not  be  received  as  an  absolute  result  of  the  necessary 
•ensitiveocu  of  these  salts  to  the  various  coloured  rays, 
but  aioiply  the  seasittveness  toi  jirinling  pvrpottt. 

This  IS  no  nnnucessiry  distinctioa,  for  with  development 
hefort  Ihe  colour  of  lAe  compnuiid  hat  ehangtii  it  would  be 
found  that  the  points  of  maximum  sensitiveness  would  be 
altered.  The  reason  is  apparent.  The  silver  albuminate 
aadchloride  both  have  distinctive  colours  where  acted  upon 
by  light,  as  already  pointed  oat,  sad  the  colonr  of  the 
former  is  such  that  for  equal  thicknessei  more  of  the  blue 
and  violet  are  cut  off  than  in  the  latter ;  h-^nce  the  greater 
oomparative  depth  of  black  produced  towards  the  green 
in  the  former  than  in  the  tatter. 

I  might  have  exemplified  this  at  a  greater  length  had  1 
gliven  diagrams  showing  the  difference  that  occurs  in  the 
points  of  maximum  intensity  produced  by  placing  in  front 
of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  in  the  case  of  albomia- 
•te  of  silver  a  film  of  durkened  albuminate,  and  in 
the  osae  of  silver  chloride  a  pUte  covered  with  darkened 
ehlNide.    It  would  hava  been  noticed  that  wnilst  the 


point  of  maximum  intensity  in  the  latter  remained  nearly 
in  the  same  position  as  it  does  at  present,  that  that  of  the 
former  shifted  further  towards  the  green.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  films  of  albuminate  aud  chloride  eiposei 
to  the  spectrum  are  thin,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have 
appreciable  effect  The  result  of  this  last  experiment 
proves  that  it  has,  as  might  also  be  surmised  by  the 
mere  fact  that  blackening  of  a  film  must  alter  the  condi* 
tions  of  light  acting  on  the  sensitive  surface  at  any  instant ; 
and.  again,  it  must  be  borne  ia  miad  that  thinness  of  a 
film  is  only  a  relative  expression.  I'hus  a  film  of  silver  or 
gold  which  is  almost  too  thin  to  mesauro  will  cut  off 
nearly  all  light,  and,  therefore,  in  tVia  respect,  may  be 
considered  a  very  thick  film.  In  reference  to  this  subject 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark  that  the  late  Sir 
John  Uerschel  and  Btr.  K.  Hunt  carried  out  a  great  many 
experiments  on  the  sensitiveness  of  various  salts,  the  rays 
of  the  spectrum  to  whioh  they  were  sensitive,  and  points  of 
mazimora  sensibility  being  determined  by  them.  In  those 
cases  where  the  resnllnwere  arrived  at  by  exposing  the 
salts  to  the  spectram  suHiciently  long  to  print,  a  correc- 
tion might  hare  to  be  applied  dependent  on  the  absorption 
produced  by  the  colouration. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  make  say  further  comment  on 
the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
except  that  it  still  farther  shows  the  modiHcation  that  can 
be  made  in  a  print  by  altering  the  proportion  of  albumen 
to  chloride  in  albumenized  paper. 

For  curiosity  sake,  I  have  taxen  two  silver  prints,  one  of 
rich  brown  tone,  and  the  other  of  a  block  tone,  and  com- 
pared the  deepest  shades  aud  highest  lights  with  the 
standard  shades.    The  following  are  the  results  ; — 


Highest  tight 
Uedium  light 
Hedinm  shadow    ... 
Deepest  shadow    ... 
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frombingii  of  %amim. 

PHOTOQ&IPHBBS'  BBNBVOLEHT   ASSMIIITIOH. 

Oh  Thnnday,  Augoit  2nd,  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
abovs  AHociation  net. 

The  minntas  of  pTevioos  meeting  having  buen  read  and  con- 
firmed, Mr.  James  Hendeison  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Associstion. 

A  new  edition  of  the  rule*  having  been  printed,  it  wsa  decided 
to  tend  tham  post  free  for  six  Btamps  (see  *dvt).  Severs]  altera- 
tions having  taken  place,  it  is  considered  sdvisable  for  all  members 
to  pessan  the  latest  edition.  All  ioformation  concsming  the 
Association  will  be  found  in  this  hook. 

The  next  mMtiog  will  take  place  on  Thutiday,  September  6th. 

FbKHCH    FaOTUOBlFHIC    SOCISTT. 

A  KECTiira  of  the  Society  wu  held  on  the  Bth  ioet.,  M.  Uavanni 
in  the  chair. 

A  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Iiutructlon  was  read, 
slatiDg  that  he  would  be  glad  to  help  the  Society  aa  Far  ns 
possible  iu  respect  to  the  improving  of  photographic  apparatus 
for  travglliog  purposes. 

The  CoEnmiaiiuD  ehirgad  to  examine  JI.  Ckardon's  emuUion 
process  stated  that,  with  a  view  to  oseertun  the  keeping  qiulities 
of  the  plates,  a  cose  had  twen  forwarded  to  Shanghai,  containing 
emulsion  and  prepared  plates,  some  of  which  had  been  exposed. 
Un  the  return  of  the  box  from  China  in  four  or  tive  months  an 
exsminatioa  will  be  mado  and  report  furnished  by  MM,  Andrs, 
Chardon,  and  Davaone. 

U.  RotrssBLOM  addressed  to  the  Society  a  note  claiming  for 
himself  the  hooonr  of  priority  in  inventing  a  means  for  pecnring 
grain  in  photogravure  which  has  been  claimed  by  M.  Placet  (see 
page  379). 

U.  Tdbfik  exhibited  to  the  Society  several  eomponuds  of 
robber,  among  which  were  an  india-rubber  paictuneut  and  a 
nateriBl  termed  vegetable  ivoir. 

IL  WuTOKOia's  (of  Msrbnrgy  recommendation  to  employ 
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finelj  ground   resin  for   retouching  was  bronght   before  the 
Bocietr. 

M.  LoEFFiu,  an  Amorican  gentleman,  having  stated  that  the 
time  necessary  for  printing  a  carbon  print  is  the  same  ezactlj  as 
that  taken  to  produce  a  silver  print  (before  toning  and  fixing),  and 
that,  therefore,  a  cliche  with  silver  paper  might  well  serve  as  a 
photometer,  MM.  Liebert  and  Franck  do  ViUechoUe  remarked 
that  such  is  far  from  being  the  case,  since  carbon  tissue  is  much 
more  rapid  to  print  than  albumenizcd  paper,  and,  moreover,  its 
rapidity  vanes  with  its  preparation.  A  photometer  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  measure  the  sensitiveness  of  the  preparation. 

The  SSecbbtary  acknowledged  from  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  a 
pamphlet  on  the  reproduction  by  means  of  photogpraphy  of  the 
ultra-violet  spectrum  of  gases,  from  Dr.  Liesegang*s  dir  Kohle 
Druck. 

M.  Tkuak,  of  Gijon  (Spain),  presented  the  Society  with  fine 
impressions  in  permanent  pigments  by  a  simplified  method  of 
printing. 

M.  MsRasR  exhibited  an  instrument  for  adjustment  to  the 
camora,  which  had  for  its  object  to  secure  images  of  coloured  sub- 
jects with  their  relative  degrees  of  light  and  shade. 

M.  Maony  exhibited  a  series  of  fine  pictures  secured  with 
plates  prepared  by  M.  Chardon*s  emulsion  process. 

M.  ScHAEFFNER  showod  samplcs  of  photo -lithographic  paper 
prepared  by  M.  Husnik,  of  Prague,  and  explained  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  used. 

M.  Braum  passed  round  a  fine  collection  of  prints,  being  re- 
productions of  the  principal  paintings  of  the  Salon  of  1877. 

M.  GouOENHEiM  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  some 
samples  of  rapid  collodion,  of  which  he  gave  the  composition  as 
under : — 

Ether 585  grammes 

Alcohol  at  40« 465 

Pyroxyline       10 

D^ouble  iodide  of  potassium  and  cad- 
mium          ...        ...      5 

Iodide  of  ammonium 4 

Iodide  of  cadmium     2*50 

Bromide  of  cadmium 8 

M.  Bardt  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  on  the  employ- 
ment of  artificial  colouring  matters  as  anti -photogenic  agents; 
also  some  details  on  the  preparation  of  emulsions. 

Grneral  WiNBBRO,  Dlroctor  of  the  State  Paper  Department 
in  Kussia,  forwarded  some  specimens  of  photo*gravure  intended 
to  serve  as  modeb  in  schools  of  doMign. 

M.  Balaouy  pi-eseoted  to  the  Society  a  number  of  cliches  of 
large  dimensions,  27  by  83  centimetres,  obtained  by  the  emnlsion 
process.  M.  Balaguy  said : — The  emulsion  I  employed  was  made 
in  the  same  way  as  other  emulsions,  although  I  was  not,  perhaps, 
so  careful  in  following  the  formulie  as  1  might  have  been.  I 
always  put  a  great  excess  of  silver  in  my  emulsion.  This  silver, 
or  rather  nitrate  of  silver,^  remaining  free,  was  of  course  washed 
out  when  the  emulsion  was  subjected  to  the  washing  process.  I 
believe  this  excess  of  silver  gives  my  emulsion  a  matt  surface, 
while  M.  Chardon  prefers  to  have  one  with  a  brilliant  surface. 
In  other  respects  my  emulsion  has  nothine  remarkable  about  it. 
The  development  of  the  plates  was  similar  to  that  usually  had 
recourse  to. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

rHOTooRAPiiic  Section  or  the  Aubeican  Institute. 

A  MEETiNO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  June  5th,  President 
H.  J.  Newton  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Glasgow  Photographic 
Association,  requesting  the  Section  to  use  its  influence  in  opposing 
the  extension  of  the  patent  for  Swan*s  carbon  printing  process, 
which  patent  was  to  expire  in  February,  1878. 

The  President  remarked  that  in  America  they  were  not  so 
much  interested  in  the  Swan  process  as  they  were  in  Europe.  He 
did  not  know  of  anyone  using  Uiat  system  to  any  great  extent, 
and  it  was  therefore  doubtful  whether  an  application  would  be 
made  for  its  extension.  Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  subject  of  the  letter  into  con* 
sideration. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Duchochois,  Mason,  and  Bierstadt  were 
appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Duchochois  said  that  as  one  of  the  committee  on  experi* 
ments  he  would  state  that  he  found  a  solution  of  one  per  cent,  of 
alum  would  prevent  bubbles  or  blist^ing  in  prints.  He  used 
double  albumenized  pi^r. 


The  Peisidevt  remarked  that  he  tried  alum  some  time  sioee, 
and  observed  that  it  impaired  the  whit«  parts  of  the  print  He 
found  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  in  the  fixing  solution  to  answer 
better  than  the  alum. 

Mr.  Laudt  exhibited  negatives  and  positives  of  the  same 
pictures,  and  views  taken  by  the  usual  bath  process,  also  dupli- 
cates by  Newton's  emulsion,  which  were  carefully  examined  and 
dnlv  criticised. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Duchochois,  M.  le  Comte  de  Damsaux,  a 
member  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Society,  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Section,  and  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  notify  Mr.  Damsaux  of  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gardner,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Gardner,  Mason,  and  Chapman  were  appointed  to  procure  more 
commodious  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  tne  Section  in  the  Fall. 

An  exhibition  of  slides  was  Uien  given  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
stereq>ticoo,  Messrs.  Laudy,  Newton,  and  Chapman  showing  some 
very  fine  views  made  by  them.  Mr.  Wilson  also  exhibittd  seveiml 
beautiful  coloured  slides. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chapman,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  wece 
to  ba  placed  in  charge  of  the  clerk  of  the  Institute  for  thirty  days, 
so  that  the  members  of  the  Section  could  examine  and  correct 
them  if  necessary,  as  the  usual  summer  recess  was  about  to  be 
taken,  and  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  might  be  desirable 
before  the  first  Fall  meeting. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  n  September. 


fall  tn  tfrt  ^ifxVia. 

The  Fobthoomino  Exhibition.— AVe  have  reaeoD  to  hope, 
from  what  we  hear,  that  the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  will  be  a  good  one.  Some  who  have  not  ooQ- 
tributed  for  years  will  send  this  year.  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson,  who 
has  not  exhibited  now  for  four  years,  will  again  contribute  one 
of  the  fine  compoaitions  which  have  made  his  work  famooa. 
The  subject  is  entitled  «' Alter  the  Day's  Work  is  Done":  a 
cottage  interior  in  the  evening  tide,  with  an  elderly  labourer 
reading  the  big  Bible,  whilst  his  wife  listens,  it  is  a  noble 
composition,  singularly  successful  in  rendering  the  difflcnlt  light 
and  shade  of  a  cottage  imenor  lighted  by  one  small  window. 

What  abe  the  Art  Bights  of  Photoorapuers  ? — The 
Philadelphia  Pir<d/t«  Ledger^  referring  to  the  recent  oopyiog  of  ono 
of  Mr.  Robinson's  photographs,  sayit  the  rights  of  photographers 
constitute  **a  question  not  yet  specifically  settled  either  in  law  or 
in  the  comitv  of  the  great  fraternity  of  art,  some  even  being 
dispoeed  to  deny  that  photography  is  an  art,  or  that  its  products 
are  art  works.  A  sharp  issue  under  this  question  has  just  been 
raised  in  England.  An  artist,  a  painter,  recently  exhibited  in 
the  Dudley  Gallery,  where  *  oopies '  are  not  admitted,  a  copy 
of  a  photograph  of  the  sea  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson,  of  Tnnbridoe 
Wells,  who  is  also  a  painter  as  well  as  photographer.  Mr. 
Bobinson  demanded  that  he  should  be  credited  witu  ha?ing 
made  the  original  picture,  aud  there  has  been  considerable 
correspondence  between  the  two  artists  and  the  committee  of 
the  Ghiilery  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Bobinson  claims  that  the 
composition,  lightiog,  and  sentiment  of  the  picture  are  bis  work, 
although  he  used  a  chemical  procesi^instead  of  his  bands  to  fix 
the  scene  on  paper,  and  he  presents  a  knotty  point  for  the 
committee  when  he  suggests  to  them  that  if  he  hsd  copied  his 

Shotograph  in  oil  and  sent  the  picture  to  them  they  would 
a?e  had  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Macbeth 's  copy  or  his  own 
was  the  'original.*  He  thinks  that  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  photograph  is  the  original,  and  that  both  the  paintings 
should  be  classed  as  copies.  But  if  the  photograph  is  an  *  art- 
work,' as  this  would  imply,  artists  who  oopy  photographs 
should  give  credit  to  the  photographers  whose  works  they  copy, 
just  as  the  photographers  now  give  credit  to  painters  from 
whom  they  copy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  photographer 
may  produce  ii  picture  of  artistic  worth  in  oomposition,  lighting, 
sentiment,  &c.  (albeit  he  seldom  does  so),  and  the  work  <tf 
fixing  it  on  paper  by  the  aid  of  the  camera  is  no  more 
<  mechanical '  than  is  the  manual  work  of  drawine  and  paint- 
ing as  done  by  most  srtists.  It  will  be  a  safe  thing  to  admit 
photographers  to  the  fraternity  of  true  artists  whenever  their 
works  show  them  to  be  artists,  for  this  course  will  not  undolj 
swell  the  ranks  of  '  the  heaven -bom,'  and  yet  will  set  before 
the  working  photographer  a  goal  to  stimulate  his  ambition." 

Yellow  LiGHT.^Dr.  Bobert  Charles  Croft  (204,  Camden 
Boad,  N.W.)  writes  :-<"  The  letten  upon  yeUow  light  whioli 
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hftfo  appeared  in  the  Daily  Newt  B*»em  to  have  excited  to 
much  attention  th%t  I  will  aik  yon  to  be  gnod  enough  to 
allow  me  to  saj  a  word  or  two  more.  Light  transmitted 
tbrongh  a  yellow  medium  loses  i^s  chemical  power.  To  this 
iiut  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  wooderfal  results  in  photo- 

Saphy,  since,  when  the  window  is  covered  by  a  yellow  blind, 
0  most  delicate  chemical  operations  may  be  earned  on  with- 
ont  being  affected  by  the  light  so  filtered.  That  yellow  light 
has  a  considerable  inflaonce  in  abating  the  force  and  in  re- 
dneiog  the  irritation  in  small-pox  I  have  had  occasion  to  know. 
Maj  it  not  have  a  similar  effect  in  allaying  the  safftiriiig 
eaosed  by  inflamed  eyes?  I  saw  at  the  sea-side  yesterday 
iome  young  lu'lies  with  delicate  skins  who  wore  soffdring 
graatlyfrom  being  severely  sunburnt,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tbat 
at  this  season  of  the  your  many  persons  suffer  in  a  similar  man- 
ner much  pain.  May  I  snggost  that  all  this  may  be  done  away 
with  by  wearing  yellow  gauze  instead  of  brown  or  green  veils, 
and  that  yellow  spectacles  are  far  more  likely  to  mitigate  the 
gl^re  of  light  than  green  or  bine  ones,  especially  the  latter. 
which  intensify  and  increase  the  actinic  or  chemical  powers  of 
light  to  a  great  extent  ?  These  matters  are  worth  noting." 
Surely  the  worthy  Doctor  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  because 
yellow  light  is  without  chemical  action,  its  glare  will  not  be 
offensive  to  tender  eyes ! — £d.  P.N. 


Am  AUATxru. — We  have  not  heard  of  any  siuiilar  defect  resulting 
from  adding  nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  bAth.  As  you  have  added 
more  than  has  generally  been  found  nece«H<iry,  pusnibly  the  minute 
irregular  holes  may  he  duo  to  that.  Hnlf  the  quantity  would  have 
Vwa  sufficient.  At  present,  the  use  uf  the  baryta  salt  is  based 
rather  upon  observation  of  iu  practi''nl  effect  than  upon  any  theo- 
rstical  basis :  its  oi>eration  andar  different  conditions  will  require 
continued  observation  and  experiment  to  determine  results  with 
certainty  and  aocuracy.  When  first  uned  to  get  rid  of  pinholes,  it 
was  on  the  theory  that  the  cause  of  these  pinholes  was  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphate  of  silver:  but  as  it  seems  to  prevent  pinholes  in 
many  cases  where  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  presence  of 
sulpnate  of  silver,  its  precise  action  remains  at  present  unknown. 
A  portion  of  the  baryta  may  be  removed  by  precipitation  if  you 
add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  bath,  and  filter  out  the 
snlphateof  baryta  thrown  down. 

A  Constant  Rbadeu.—  It  is  difficuU,  i>e'-hapii  impossible,  to  pro- 
duce as  good  a  portrait  by  mcon^  of  artificial  light  as  by  daylight, 
but  a  pretty  good  portrait  may  be  secured.  2.  The  magnnsium 
light  is  the  best — indeed,  the  only — really  available  artificial  light 
for  the  purpose.  3.  Details  of  cost  of  apparatus  and  working  can 
be  obtamed  by  writing  to  Mr.  Solomon,  Red  Lion  Square,  who 
supplies  the  lamp  and  the  magneMum  ribbon. 

A.  C  Dowx.— Your  tramdation  of  the  proportions  is  sufficiently 
accurate.  We  have  myer  u^cd  this  prcriiic  developer,  and  c.inni*t 
with  certainty  sav  how  it  will  work.  We  have  empltyed  tartaric 
acid,  and  did  not  like  it,  as  we  found  it  retarded  development,  and 
gave  a  thin  blue  ima^e.  Wo  prefer  acetic  acid.  b.  Bichloride  of 
mercury  is  used  for  intensifying  in  various  ways.  If  a  five-grain 
solution  of  the  mercury  salt  be  applied  to  a  fixed  and  washed 
negative  for  a  short  time,  until  the  surface  colour  is  of  a  uniform 
dark  i^y,  the  negative  will  be  found  to  have  gained  a  little  in 
intensity.  If  it  be  washed  well,  and  then  a  one-g^in  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  applied,  the  negative  will  ac<ittiro  a  light  olive 
tint,  which  is  very  non-aotinic,  and  considerable  intensity  will 
have  been  gained.  If,  instead  of  the  iodide,  a  very  weak  solution 
of  ammonia  or  of  hypo  be  applied,  the  negative  will  become  black. 
There  are  various  other  mo<les  of  using  the  mercury  salt,  which 
have  been  described  m  our  Ybar*Bookk,  but  we  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
recommend  these  intcnsifieri*,  as  the  negatives  are  apt  to  change 
afterwards,  c.  We  have  published  iu  furmer  volumes  all  the 
details  to  which  ysu  refer.  You  will  see  that  we  cannot  with 
propriety  often  repeat  such  things,  in  justice  to  earlier  subscribers 
who  preserve  their  volumes.  If  you  wish  for  details  regarding 
aajr  particular  chemical  we  can  give  yon  brief  details,  d.  ItU 
desirable  that  the  dark  slide  should  be  sufficiently  largo  for  each 
plate  to  be  placed  in  and  taken  out  easily ;  but  ir.  ia  unpardonable 
tluit  drv  plates  should  be  so  much  below  siso  as  to  drop  through 
the  slide.  In  such  a  case  the  plate  should  bo  made  good  by  the 
vendor. 

B.  Habplbt. — You  omit  a  moft  important  clement  in  the  case. 
You  do  not  state  the  size  required  in  the  photograph  of  the 
monument.  The  performance  of  the  lens,  as  you  describe  it,  docs 
not  seoin  very  rooq  ;  but  it  may  be  much  bettsr  when  used  with  a 
■mall  stop,  which  is  desirable  when  photographing  the  monument. 
Of  the  lenses  you  name.  No.  1  is  prsfcrable. 

J.  H.  R. — The  landscapes  are  exceedingly  good  and  interesting. 
We  are  glad  to  see  ono  of  tho  negatives ;  the  technical  qualities 
and  the  colour  are  very  excellent. 


B.  R. — The  alum  bath  for  preventing  blisters  has   been  found 

successful  in  the  United  States.    It  is  doMsribed  as  foUowa : "  A 

bath  of  alum  (consisting  of  one  part  of  pulverised  atom  to  aixtj 

Karts  of  comtnon  water),  to  bo  used  immediately  after  the  toninjg 
ath,  and  letting  tho  sheets  soak  five  to  ten  minutes  Afterwaraa 
one  proceeds  in  tho  accustomed  way  to  fixing.  In  using^  thia 
remedy,  care  should  bo  taken  that  tho  acidity  of  the  alum  Aonld 
be  corrected  before  the  immersion  of  the  prints  in  the  hypo  bath. 
It  is  possibl*)  that  tbo  alkaline  condition  of  the  printa  npon 
emerging  from  tho  toning  bath  may  be  sufficient  to  neatralJM 
entirely  the  acid  reaction  uf  the  alu'n.    This  can  easily  be  tested." 

Economist— Much  depends  on  the  number  of  negative  film*. 
Silver  uiay  undoubtedly  be  recovered,  but  whether  remuneratively 
or  not,  wo  cannot  say.  It  has  been  done  in  Ariierici.  At  a  re<wnt 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  Mr.  Clemens  said  that  in 
working  over  somo  silver  residues  a  short  time  since  he  had 
extracted  2  ounces,  2  drachms,  and  24  grains  of  metallic  silver 
from  1000  old  negatives  S^  by  0^.  Plates  that  had  been  treated 
with  sulphide  of  potasKium  did  not  yield  as  much  silver  aa  those 
simply  iiaished  without  sfrengthonicg 

Ah  AMAT£i'R.--Soniething  depends  on  circumstances  ;  but,  aa  a 
rule,  a  negitivo  does  not  require  more  than  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  more  exposure  than  a  collodion  positive. 

Amatevu.— Y -ur  gum-g.illic  plates  developing  on  the  merely 
placing  in  water  to  eoak,  prior  to  legitimate  development,  is  not  a 
very  unusual  thing  with  very  fully  exposed  dry  plates  of  that 
kind.  Youts  hafl  doubtless  received  a  f ull  moHSuro  of  exposnre, 
and  gallic  acid,  being  a  developing  sgent,  brought  out  the  image 
as  soon  as  tha  water  made  it  into  solution.  " 

H.  F.  11.  — Tho  stippling  of  the  fiosh  is  very  neatly  done  ;  but  the 
colour  is  a  little  too  bright  and  raw.  The  backgroimds  are  a  little 
too  rough. 

NoiiMAN  May.— Thanks.    Tho  papers  are  very  interesting  and  " 

uneful. 
WELLE8LEY  TuRVER.— Your  revised  list  of   prices   for   carbon 

enlargements  received.     Thanks. 
Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


MBTBOROLOaiOAL    REPORT   FOR   JUNB. 
BY  WILLI.V.M  UENRY  WATSON,  F.C.8.,  F.M.8. 

Observations  taken  at  Braystones,  near  fFhitehaven, 
36  feet  above  sea-level» 
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>tronf  wind 
Heavy  ahowers  a.m.  and  p.m.     Very 
ft  lia  this  evening'.    Gloomy  all  day 
Fiiir,  Rouerally  sunny 
K«iu  this  evening 
_  Riiii,  with  Htroiig  wind,  at  night 
llain  up  to  .six  p.m. 
F>iir  un<l  >unny 
Hain  afternoon  and  night 
ir'air,  grcnerally  sunny 
ItAin  this  morning.    Qanerally  gloomy 
Fair  and  sunny 
;  Fair,  generally  hunny 
,  Fair,  very  sunny 
Fair  and  sunny 
■Fair  and  j'unny.    Very  oleir 
Fair  and  Min ay.    Very  els  tr 
Fair  and  sunny 
Kair  and  sunny 
Fair,  Kuncruljy  cloudy 
Fair,  generally  cloudy 
Fair,  gcuorally  cloudy 
lUiu  am  and  p.m.    Ilathcr  windy  at 
Fair  and  sunny  ''mght 

Fair  and  sunny 

iKiiu  tliis  nurning  and  evening 
Knin  this  murning 
,  II  tin  tills  evening 

Kain  at  night.    Sunny  during  the  day 
R.iin  all  diy 
Fair,  generally  sunny 


Highest  temperature 
Lowest  ditto 

Mean  ditto 


Summiry. 


•  •• 

••• 


Mornings.  Noons.  Nights. 
^  74«  ...      77"    ...  70» 
•.•        ...  51    ...       56-5   ...  60 
-.  90  6  ...       65-2  ...  68*3 

61M 


Mean  of  all  observations        

Da^s  on  which  rain  fell... •••  13 

rairdays  ...        ...        ...        ...        .•.        ...        ...        ...  17 

Fair  days  sunny ^  14 

Vair  days  gloomy          3 

During  the  warm  weather,  from  the  16th  to  tho  2l!(t  the  temperature  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  wat  several  days  up  to  84^. 
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PHOTOGHAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STODIO. 
A  MAGAzuri  Illustrated   bt  Photoorapht — Off  Fobuiq 

IV   PORTRAITURS. 

A  Maijazine  lUaslrated  by  Photography, — Photography  has 
made  oae  more  step  in  ad?aace  ia  the  matter  of  DOOK-illos- 
tratioD.  For  the  first  time  one  of  our  magazines  appears 
with  a  photographic  illostratioa,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  it  will  be  the  foreraoner  of  many  such  pic- 
tures. Such  circumstance  brings  ns  still  nearer  the  goal  we 
are  approaching,  when  photographs  will  compete  with 
woodcuts  and  engravings  in  our  literature.  The  particular 
case  we  refer  to  is  the  J)uhUH  University  Magazine,  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  which  is  a  portrait  of  Tom  Taylor, 
the  editor  of  Punch  and  well-known  playwright.  The 
portrait  is  one  taken  by  Messrs.  Window  and  Grove,  and  is 
produced  by  the  Woodbury  photo-relief  process.  Strange 
to  say,  this  is  the  only  prooera,  seemingly,  which  is  being 
worked  by  photo- mechanical  printers,  and  Lichtdruck  or 
Collotype  printing  woald  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  in 
abeyance,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should  be. 
That  there  are  unlimited  demands  for  mechanical  printing 
now-a-days  is  tolerably  obvious,  and  the  number  of  Wood- 
bury pictnres  struck  off  in  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere 
must  be  exceedingly  great  at  the  present  moment.  But  one 
sees  no  Collotype  impressions  about.  They  can  be  produced 
very  successfully,  a^  everybody  knows  who  has  witnessed  the 
proofs  that  have  come  to  us  from  Germany  from  time  to 
time,  while  in  our  own  Txar-Book  we  have  shown  that  the 
art  is  practised  with  no  little  success  in  this  country.  Collo- 
type prints  have  many  advantages  to  recommend  them,  not 
the  least  being  that  tbey  are  produced  by  a  fatty  ink,  and 
are  as  permanent  as  ordinary  print  and  paper ;  they  require 
no  mounting,  and  lie  as  flat  and  even  as  any  printed  matter 
with  which  they  may  be  bound  together.  We  have  Collo- 
type prints  in  our  possession,  both  portraits  and  landscapes, 
received  four  or  five  years  ago,  which  would  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  of  pablishen,  and  yet  to-day  we  seemjust.as  far  off 
as  ever  of  putting  forward  a  well -illustrated  book  with  pic- 
tures by  the  Collotype  method.  The  reason,  we  fear,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Collotype  process  cannot  always 
be  worked  with  that  degree  of  perfection  and  certainty  so 
necessary  in  commercial  matters.  Good  prints  are  produced 
everv  day,  so  good  that,  as  we  have  said,  any  publisher  would 
be^fad  to  accept  them ;  bat  we  have  not,  apparently,  arrived 
at  a  sure  and  uniform  mode  of  proceeding,  which  oan  only  be 
secured  when  the  production  of  the  negative,  of  the  block, 
and  of  the  printi  are  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  one 
skilled  and  experienced  in  the  particalar  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled.  In  printing,  a  most  aelioate  operation  in  Collo- 
type work,  not  only  is  a  skilled  printer  required,  but  he  must 
be  an  experienced  Collotype  printer.  And  where  is  he  to 
be  obtained  ?  There  is  no  school  of  instruction  open  to  him, 
and  conseq^uently  time  must  elapse  for  men  who  are, 
perhaps,  skilled  in  the  kindred  art  of  lithographic  printing 
to  become  experienced  in  pulling  prints,  not  from  a  hard, 
unyielding  surface,  but  from  a  comparatively  soft  and 
spongy  one.  We  say  that  we  must  frait  until  lithographic 
printers  learn  Collotype  work ;  and  yet  we  are  not  so  sure 
whether  they  would,  after  all,  be  the  most  likely  people  to 
employ,  since  they  would  have  much  to  learn  and  more  to 
unlearn,  and  a  man  already  thoroughly  versed  in  one  art  is 
usuallv  not  very  ready  to  learn  anotner.  Ue  ia  conservative, 
and  likely  to  stick  to  bis  old  ways,  which  have  hitherto 
given  him  good  results.  And  the  printing  difficulty  is,  as 
we  have  said,  only  one  to  be  got  over.  The  production  of 
a  block,  soft  and  delicate,  with  all  the  half  tones  of  the 
cliche,  and  yet  possessing  vigour  in  the  blacks,  is  not  so 
easily  done  as  many  think  who  read  the  details  of  the 
Lichtdruck  process  which  have  appeared  in  these  columns 
and  elsewhere ;  for  while  at  times  success  may  crown  one*8 
efforts,  this  ia  not  always  to  be  obtained  at  will.    There  is, 


in  a  word,  much  still  to  be  done  in  Collotype  printing  before 
it  can  be  said  to  be  outside  the  domain  of  experiment. 

On  Posing  in  Portraiture, — The  time,  fortunately,  has  gone 
by  when  the  photographer  was  worried  bv  the  visits  of 
*^  friends "  to  bis  studio,  who  accompanied  the  model,  as 
they  modestly  explained,  in  order  to  pose  him  or  her.  In 
the  early  days  of  photography  such  occurrences  were  very 
frequent,  and  sitters  would  come  accompanied  by  a  brother 
or  sister,  uncle  or  aunt,  who  had  an  uncommonly  fine  taste 
in  all  art  matters,  and  who  had,  therefore,  consented,  for  the 
nonce,  so  far  to  sacrifice  dignity  as  to  enter  the  studio  of 
a  photographer,  and  show  the  latter  how  to  pose  properly. 
We  should  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  H.  P.  Kobinson,  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  or  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  would  say  ncw- 
a-days  to  any  such  individual  who  desired  to  teach  them 
something  of  their  art.  We  once  met  a  painter  in  the  lobby 
of  a  dining  room,  who  innocently  thought  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  some  noted  photographer  present,  by  remark- 
ing to  OS,  ifotto  voce  :  '<  Ah !  I  thought  that  was  Mr.  Camera ; 
1  used  to  know  him  some  time  ago,  and  helped  him  a  good 
deal  with  his  work.  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  the  photo- 
graphic part  of  it,  for  1  don't  profess  to  know  anything  of 
that,  but  the  art  aspect  of  the  matter.  Ho  liked  me  to 
come  and  pose  his  sitters  for  him."  Luckily,  the  Mr. 
Camera  was  at  some  little  distance,  and  did  not  hear  the 
remark,  otherwise  I  fear  an  explosion  of  some  force  would 
have  followed.  But  the  idea  certainly  is,  with  many  painters 
and  draughtsmen,  still,  that  the  photographer  is  incapable 
of  posing  well,  and  that  this  part  of  the  duty  is  done  quite 
haphasard,  the  result  being  good  if  the  sitter  himself  has 
posed  with  a  saooir  fairer  and  the  reverse  if  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  photographer,  in  any  case,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  result.  But  it  by  no  means  follows^and  this, 
people  are  very  apt  to  forge't,  whether  they  are  artists  or 
Qot— that,  when  you  assume  an  easy  attitude,  the  same  looks 
easy  and  graceful.  There  never  were,  for  instance,  more 
born  gentlemen  on  our  stage  than  at  the  present  moment, 
most  of  them  possessed  with  the  idea  that  they  can  fulHl  the 
rdle  of  jeune  premiir.  And  yet  these  very  men  do  not 
seem  to  behave  as  gentlemen  on  the  stage.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  easy  and  unconstrained,  and  another  thing 
to  appear  so  without  offending  good  taste.  This 
only  comes  with  experience,  and  no  young  man,  how- 
ever well  he  comports  himself  in  a  drawing-room,  could 
hope  to  place  before  an  audience  such  an  artistic  picture  as, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Charles  Matthows's  finished  acting  repre- 
sents. In  the  same  way,  sitting  down  easily  in  a  low  chair 
before  the  camera  does  not,  perforce,  produce  an  easy  pose. 
An  experienced  photographer,  however,  knows  what  will, 
and  he  sometimes  makes  his  sitters  assume  what  they  imagine 
must  be  a  very  stiff  attitude,  in  order  to  produce  the  wished* 
for  effect.  And,  singularly  enough,  painters  seem  quite  as 
liable  to  err  in  this  simple  matter  as  other  people.  The 
other  day  we  were  looking  over  a  collection  of  cabinet  pic- 
tures taken  for  the  most  part  with  considerable  taste  and 
skill  by  a  gentleman  amateur.  A  lady  at  work  before  a 
sewioff- machine  was  admirably  contrived,  the  machine  and 
work  being  carefully  subdued,  so  as  not  to  obtrude  and  take 
away  from  the  portiait  itself ;  another  more  difficult  sub- 
ject still,  a  cricketer,  all  in  white,  was  also  capitally  rendered ; 
but  a  third  portrait  was,  on  the  other  hand,  terribly  marred 
by  the  centre  of  the  picture  being  taken  up  by  two  square 
slabs  of  considerable  dimensions,  the  one  representing  tho 
sketching  book,  and  the  other  the  palette  of  an  artist,  whote 
face  occupied  the  left  hand  top  corner  of  the  photograph. 
He  was  posed,  paint  brush  in  hand,  in  a  low  chair  in  a  most 
painful  and  constrained  attitude,  apparently,  in  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  move,  except  by 
spasmodic  action.  And  this  pose  was  not  that  of  the  photo- 
grapher, but  of  the  painter  himself,  who,  no  doubt,  would 
have  resented  any  interference  on  the  part  of  an  amateur. 
**  Here  Ian:  I  am  a  painter,  do  you  see.  You  observe  my 
palette,  and  brush,  and  picture,  and  this  is  how  I  do  them." 
Thus  spoke  the  picture  as  plainly  as  could  be. 
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CLEANING  AND  RESTORATION  OP  OIL 
PAINHNGS* 

CUaaiiig  Oil  I'liinliiiffs.— it  U  ortentimei  the  ctMe  thft^ 
both  frtUM  aod  oil  psintinga  are  left  vitb  the  gildor  to 
leDOTste,  and  it  ia  highl;  impoit4Dt  thkt  hs  shoald  be 
infocmed  u  to  the  best  methixb  in  Die  for  cleaning,  re- 
moaDtiDgi  vBiDiahiiig,  kc,  and  kIio  to  know  tome  of  the 
but  TeceipCa  uaed  in  the  TArioni  proooMea.  It  may  bo  m 
well  to  cantioD  the  inezpciienoed  aot  to  atCanipt  too  much, 
aa  an  error  in  jadgment,  or  careleu  msoipolstioD,  mayeo- 
tirely  rnin  a  ralaable  picture ;  and  thoee  wbo  wiah  to  ondei- 
tl^e  the  reetoratiou  of  oil  paialioga  mmt,  in  the  Brat  plaoa, 
be  carf/al,  and  then  trj  tome  of  tbe  moat  aimple  proceaaea, 
before  trying  thoae  which  woald  even  tai  the  akill  oi  the 
experienoed.  The  cleaning  and  reatotation  of  paintings  ia 
aaoall;  paid  for  moat  Hbenllr,  and  to  tbe  man  of  boaioeaa 
this  chapter  will  he  worth  gold  and  «ilver,  while  the  aina- 
tenr  who  wiabea  to  trj  hia  band  on  one  of  his  own  ptotnrea 
will  be  delitthtad  with  hia  ancoeaa,  if  he  poaseea  the  skill 
aodjndgmsot  to  follow  the  inatractiona  laid  down.  Oil 
paintings  oomi  to  hand  for  reatorstion  in  aliEoat  efer;  state 
of  deoay  ;  and  where  a  ralnable  work  of  art  has  been  neK> 
looted,  with  tbe  oanraa  totlen,  or  wnrm-eaten,  or  where  the 
body  of  paint  baa  parted  from  the  caDTas,  or  wbere  tho 
pictnra  la  craoiied  oadtj,  and  piecea  of  the  picture  fell 
awaj,  it  leqnitee  tbonghl,  jadgment,  and  a  oarefal  and 
akilfol  man  to  treat  theae  works  of  art  ao  that  suoceediog 
generatiou  may  be  delighted  with  theit  beaaty. 

OteaniDg  oil  painting*  is  a  moat  important  operatioo,  and 
ooe  that  reqairei  great  judgment  a*  well  oa  akill~-juda- 
meot  to  deeide  what  treatment  ia  rsallj  required  for  the 
state  of  the  picture,  and  skill  to  sucoeaafully  etnj  out  the 
neoeaaarj  work.  The  couditidn  in  which  picturea  an  foand 
ia  ao  Tarions,  and  produced  bj  eo  manj  different  oaoaes, 
added  to  which,  the  rarious  gronnda  on  which  colours  of 
Tariouaebemioal  praportiona  are  plaoad,  JDstiGcs  our  opening 
remarks.  A  few  cantions  maj  be  acceptable,  aa  no  positive 
rnlea  can  be  laid  down  for  tbe  lacceaaful  treatment  of  eTsrj 
anbiect.  Care  shoald  be  used  not  to  aatarate  the  face  or 
bacK  of  the  picture  with  water,  aa  the  abaorbent  nature  of 
man;  of  the  old  pictures  would  completely  ruin  tbem. 
Damp  will  make  oaoTaa  rotten,  and  it  is  diffionlt  often- 
times to  gat  the  damp  out  of  a  painting  when  once  it  haa 
bean  satnrated.  A  soft  aponge  with  the  water  iqaeeaed  out 
of  it,  qr  a  aoft  leather  well  wrang  out,  ahoald  be  the  extent 
d  write  application,  and  the  picture  narer  fiooded.  If 
damp  ia  applied  to  the  back  of  an  old  oaDraa,  it  ia  likely  the 
piotare  will  bliater,  or  oome  op  from  the  baw.  Before  com- 
mencing it  ia  almost  needless  to  say  the  dust  and  dirt  on  tbe 
anrfaoe  ibonld  be  Amoved  oarefally  by  tpongiog. 

In  cleaniag  paintings,  our  efforts  moat  be  directed  to  the 
remond  of  three  thing*: — Stain*  or  disoolouratioB,  dirt, and 
Torniah.  A  remedr  for  the  first  is  ox-gall,  applied  with  a 
soft  brush  till  the  atains  disappear,  and  sponged  clean. 

The  leraOTsl  of  Tarnish  oftentimes  occasions  great  trouble, 
eipecially  when  it  is  old  and  bard.  If  it  is  mastic,  and  has 
not  been  laid  on  many  years,  it  can  be  remOTsd  by  the 
friction  of  the  finger ;  but  a  solvent  must  be  emploved  to 
remove  old  hard  varnish,  and  requires  careful  manipulation. 
The  piqtnre  must  be  laid  on  a  flat  smooth  surface,  and 
baving  made  up  a  wad  of  cotton  wool,  give  it  a  die«ing 
with  toe  follawing  mixture  :— 

Wood  naphtha      2    onnoee 

Spirits  ofaalta       1    oddoo 

Linseed  oil  ... i  pint 

Commence  with  a  circular  motion  of  tbe  hand  ;  after  a 
time,  the  picture,  if  very  obscnre,  will  gradoally  come  out 
in  all  ita  details,  but  care  most  be  taken  that  the  rubbing  is 
not  carried  too  far,  or  the  picture  will  anffer.  Each  time  the 
mixture  is  applied  to  the  robber,  it  should  be  well  shaken, 
and   a  new  and  clean  place  of  the   rubber  cboaen.    The 
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lightest  parts  of  a  subject  shoald  be  chosen  to  oommeno 
upon,  so  that  it  can  be  then  seen  how  the  work  is  progr«M 
ing.  The  look  of  the  painling  and  the  colouc  of  the  mbbe 
will  tell  the  practised  eye  when  to  stop  the  action  of  th< 
solvent,  and  it  should  be  wiped  over  with  spirits  of  tarpea- 
tine.  The  above  receipt  will  work  much  quicker  where  th< 
varnish  haa  not  been  laid  on  for  any  leugtb  of  time.  A 
stronger  solvent  for  varnish  may  bo  required,  and  any  of  Ihi 
follcwing  may  be  uaod,  but  only  in  practised  hands,  aa  the] 
are  known  to  be  powerful  agents  in  their  work  :— Spirita  o 
wine,  oil  oi  tartar,  pure  alcohol,  liquor  ammonia  fortis,  sod* 
ether,  naphtha,  and  oil  of  spike  lavender.  In  uaiag  any  v 
the  above,  the  operator  should  know  what  antidote  to  appi] 
in  case  their  action  is  too  rapid.  Copal  ia  the  hardeat  Tatuiah 
and  will  require  some  of  the  more  powerful. 
I  It  is  acarcely  neceasarv  to  mention  here,  that  wher«  a  pi© 
'  tare  haa  not  been  varuisbed,  no  solvent  mast  be  applied  ti 
remove  aoy  dirt,  ftc,  but  a  leather  wrung  out  with  water 
and  a  little  of  tbe  fineat  whitening,  to  produce  a  little  frio' 
tion,  will  moat  likely  clean  the  aurface. 

The  removal  of  varnish  by  friction  is  a  common  method 
and  is  done  by  rubbing  the  face  of  the  painting  with  thefinl 
and  second  fingers  of  the  right  band,  previonaly  dipp«d  ii 


ight  —     ,  ,  -       . . 

powdered  reain.  The  vamisli,  if  it  ia  mastic,  will  soon  ^ 
way,  and  ccmeoff  in  fine  powder.  Thesarfaceof  tbe  paint- 
ing must  be  wiped  frequently  to  see  how  the  work  procMtb 
or  it  may  l>e  very  much  damaged. 

If  pictures  have  received  damage,  and  preaent  an  nnaviai 
surface,  and  reonire  the  restoration  of  colour,  all  indentatknu 
on  which  it  ia  desired  to  apply  colour  should  be  stopped  a| 
with  either  the  stopping  or  the  compo  oaed  by  gildeis,  Tlu 
first  is  parchment  siie  and  whitening,  mixed  iuto  a  tbiek 
paste,  and  theteoond  is  glue  and  whitening,  the  KM<pta  f<>< 
which  can  be  seen  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  Either 
of  theae  most  be  carefnlty  laid  on  with  a  amall  palette  knife 
or  modeller,  and  well  smoothed  down.  The  satfaoe  of  thi 
picture  shoiild  then  be  cleaned  over  with  turpentine. 

The  rest(»ation  of  colour  in  old  pictures  is  difficalt,  and, 
in  many,  the  colours  never  can  be  restored  to  tbeir  original 
beauty.  Where  pictures  have  been  hang  in  dark  eoraera, 
and  bave  scaroely  seen  daylight,  they  would  be  groMlj 
benefited  by  being  placed  in  a  strong  light  for  a  Ungth  ol 
lime.  We  have  rucuntly  found  this  to  he  very  beneficial  U 
a  pair  of  portraits  looking  very  much  as  if  the  astitt  had 
painted  a  post  mortem  representation,  which  came  ool  in  th< 
ooune  of  nine  or  ten  weeks  in  blooming  health.  The  offeot 
of  a  atrong  light  on  paintings,  in  tbe  Teatoration  of  ooloar, 
iderful. 


Where  a  picture  has  been  restored,  before  raniiahiiis.  it 
wonld  be  advisable  to  put  on  a  layer  of  weak  iuglMi,  wEioh 
is  transparent,  and  would  be  a  slight  inteipaaing  wadian. 
This  win  prevent  the  new  paint  cracking,  it  vaniaked  be- 
fore it  is  snffioiently  hard. 

Picture  RrMuraiioiL—la  the  course  of  the  comapondenoc 
OD  the  genuineoeei  and  condition  of  some  of  tbe  paintings 
In  the  National  Oallory,  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson  baa  tarnished 
the  following  particular*  of  the  theory  and  piactioe  of  pic- 
ture reatoration  :— 

"  The  thick,  aolid  painting  of  *  oil-pictures '  ia  geneidl] 
executed  with  colours  in  which  tbe  oil  greatly  predomiiulea, 
bat  the  more  delicate  and  transparent  tints  and  minor  de- 
tails are  executed  with  varnishei]  colours  tempered  with  a 
niinininm  quantity  of  oil. 

"  Now,  the  oil  vehicle  is  the  hardeat,  tonghest,  and  nto« 
durable;  the  varnish  medium,  oo  the  other  hand,  ia  mnoh 
more  tender  and  evanescent.  Uoreover,  tbe  tranapaieni 
Unta  executed  with  it  are  very  thinly  applied,  moat  fre- 
quently on  the  surface  of  the  picture,  aa  mere  traaspantil 
washes,  technically  oalled  'glasinga.'  In  the  pictnraa  ol 
soma  schools  and  particular  masters  the  place  which  thaai 
'glaaings,'  Ac.,  occupy  in  the  general  pictorial  aebenie  oi 
■  technique '  is  all  important.  For  instance,  in  the  woikaol 
the  Venetian  masters,  commencing  with  Titian,  of  that) 
of  many  of  tbe   Dutch  aeTenteenth  oentory  ptinton,  ol 
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Claude  Lorraiao,  iimI,  tboveall,  of  out  own  Sir  JoihaaRej- 
noldi,  th«  enttrs  laatis,  deptb,  4ad  viiacitj  of  oolout — «11 
tbe  moat  fMoioBtiDg  qaalitiM,  in  faut— are  due  to  ths  id- 
fioitelr  VBriom  satTikiiral  minoer  to  wbioh  the  final  or 
■operncial  paintiogi,  '  gtasing,'  aad  '  touinga,'  are  ezecnted 
ID  tbMe  rioh,  (Tansparant  TaroUh  coloan. 

"  Bnt  from  tba  be^iotiiDg  to  the  end  ol  the '  building  np,' 
If  I  may  k>  aipreu  it,  of  evei;  oil-picture,  portion!  of  tas 
work  are  alteroatelj  ez(«nted  in  the  harder  oil  vehiolea  aad 
in  the  tender  and  mare  periihable  tranipareat  Tarnivh 
coloara.  Theae  piotnre*  are  nerer  homog>^Dt)oae  in  thoir 
oompodlion—that  ii,  tbey  oan  nevar  oppoaa  exactlf  the 
Bams  amoaat  of  reeiitanca  to  deterioratiog  ageaoiea  in  all 
portioni  of  tbeir  aarfaoe  or  labetanop. 

"Piotar«e  are,  nDrortanatelj,  habitually  Bobjeot  to  be 
cl>^aned— t'.f.,  wMhed  over  for  varione  puipoeee  with  fluid 
nlTenta,  inch  ai  turpentiae  and  apirita  of  wine.  The  latter 
fluid,  if  applied  in  laffioieut  quantity  and  itreugth,  and  for 
a  long  enough  period,  to  the  aarface  of  the  picture,  would 
entirei*  diHolve  it,  and  remove  erery  veatige  of  the  paint 
from  the  canvai  or  panel ;  but  this  paTliouUr  tolTFOt  acta 
irregularly  and  aaeqnalty— very  alowly  opoo  the  portion  of 
a  picture  painted  with  the  lolid  oleagioona  Tetiicle,  bat 
rapidly  on  tbe  tranjpareut  rcainoaa  tinta;  in  other  words, 
the  alcohol  rapidly  di«aolves  the  gam  retina  of  which  ths 
Tarnish  coloun  are  mainly  compoeed,  while,  at  the  ume 
time,  it  leaTes  the  oil  vehicle  comparatirely  untouched. 

■'  Tbeeftcct,  then,  of  pauiuga  waah  or  apiritaof  wintOTsr 
the  naked  tnrfaon  of  delicate,  traniparentlr 'painted  picture* 


—such,  for  inelance,  aa  thoae  of  Claude  Lorraine— may  be 
eaaily  imagined ;  it  i«  to  reduce  then  immediately  to  things 
of  abreda  aod  patchei ;  poitioiu,  for  instance,  will  be  an- 
tiiely  effaced,  othere  half  obliterated,  while  othen  will  be 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  injured;  but  the  Saal  result,  it  isacarcely 
nsceeaary  to  say,  will  be  absolute,  irretiievable  deterioration. 

"  Id  order  to  protect  the  dBlicata  and  easily -injured  sur- 
face! of  oil  pictnrea,  and  for  other  legitimate  reasotui,  Ihey 
are  alwaya,  loouer  or  later,  covered  orer  with  soperadded 
?aiDith,  often  thickly  piled  up,  from  lime  to  time,  one  erer 
another,  doriLg  long  perioda.  Theae  ooata  of  old  Taraitb, 
howGTfr,  are  liable,  looner  or  later,  to  become  dirty  and 
opaqae,  and  so  more  or  leas  to  oonoeal  the  paintiag  beneath  ; 
and  thrn  it  becomee  requisite  to  remoTe  thsm,  either  entirely 
or  partially.  If  nothing  but  the  right  kind  of  varnish  haa 
been  used  the  process  is  a  perfectly  simple  and  safe  one ;  bat 
il  improper  kinds  of  Tamufa  and  other '  noatrams '  hare  been 
at  different  time*  applied,  the  operation  miy  beoome  very 
complicated  sad  difficult.  The  practical  skill  and,  above 
all,  the  long  acquiredeiperienceof  aoonaoieolioasand  pains- 
taking pioturo  cleaner  is  theo  imperatively  required.  The 
matter  may  then  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  surgioat 
treatment  of  a  human  being.  The  reallv  accumplished  pic- 
ture cleaner  acquirer,  ts  it  ware,  much  the  same  Kind  of  in- 
tuitive iosight  ieto  the  state  of  a  picture  aa  an  eminent 
surgeon  doe*  into  that  of  the  patient  upon  whom  he  is  to 
operate;  and  just  as  the  learned  practitioner  saves  his  patient 
and  restores  him  to  faeallb,  while  the  ignorant,  blundering 
quack  may  hill  him  with  a  single  toucb,  so  a  picture  may 
be  rescued  from  the  iueritable  deteriorating  influence*  of 
time  and  accident,  aad  restored,  u  it  were,  to  fresb  life,  or 
blotted  out  forever  by  presumptaons  and  unskilful  hands  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"  There  is  only  one  kind  of  varnish  proper  to  be  applied 
to  oil  picturea  — pure  maitic  diMulved  in  turpentine  ;  for,  in 
addition  lo  other  superior  qualities,  this  vainish  may  at  any 
time  be  removed  in  a  pecutiorly  safe  and  nmvenient  manner. 
For  centuries  this  varnish  hu  been  known  and  nniversally 
employed  as  the  pre-eminently  fit  and  proper  one.  Dnfor- 
tunatfly,  it  was  reserved  tor  this  country  of  ours,  at  the 
period  of  its  densest  ignorance  in  matter*  artistic,  to  give 
rise  (o  a  race  of  reckless  and  stupid  quacks,  by  whom  a  ^tal 
adnixlnra — worse  than  poison — was  brought  into  almost 
univeiaal  Me,  and  made  to  supeiaede  tb*  only  tme  and 

t roper  Tehiote  before  allndad  to.  Towards  )ba  end  of  the 
tst  oantnij,  more  espeoiftlly,  it  beeuae  (he  fieqaent  prac- 


tice with  English  picture  oleanera  and  restorers  to  mix  oil 
with  the  varnishe*  with  which  they  covered  ancient  and 
modern  pictures  alike.  Two  orerwbelming  evil  results  ensue 
from  the  use  of  oil  vamiah.  In  process  of  time  it  gradually 
darkens  and  tosej  its  transparency.  According  to  the  dose 
and  kind  at  oil  mixed  with  the  varnish,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  superadded  coats,  it  gradually  passe*  through  every  tint, 
from  pale  yellow  down  to  deep  chesoat,  brown  oi  black, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  every  year  that  it  lemains  it  be- 
come* harder,  tougher,  more  concrete,  and  difficult  to  remove. 
This  varnish,  when  much  oil  enters  into  its  oompositioo,  ia, 
in  fact,  identical  in  oomposition  with  the  vehicle  nsed  in  the 
painting  of  the  picture,  and  when  applied  directly  on  the 
uncovered  sarfaoe  of  the  work,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
many  years,  it  become*,  as  it  were,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
painted  surface  itself,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  any  known 
means  without  injury  to  it.  In  some  rare  cases  it  is  qnite 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  remove  the  varnish,  and  the  picture 
to  covered  must  be  left  to  languish  from  year  to  year,  and 
Bnally  perish  In  a  sort  of  Stygian  fog. 

"  Now.  perhaps,  the  worst  offender  in  this  serious  matter 
waa  Ihe  firat  keeper  of  our  own  National  Gallery,  the  late 
Mr.  Seguier,  an  eminent  picture  dealer  of  forty  or  fifty  yeara 
ago.  This  disastrous  person  invented  an  oil  varnish  of  bis 
own,  which  ho  called,  jinr  txceUeuce,  '  the  Qallery  varnish.' 
The  oil  which  he  mingled  with  the  varniah  waa  of  the  worst 
possible  kind,  and  the  dose  seems  (o  have  been  of  the  largeet. 
It  was  boiled  linseed,  or  '  drying  oil ' — a  kind  of  oil  which 
aotually   nndergoea  alow  spontaneous  combe 


over  again  nearly  all  the  great  masterpieces  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  probably  also  hundreds  of  other  admirable 
pioloree  in  the  country  houses  and  galleries  of  the  gentry 
and  nobility  throughout  England.  For  twenty  ^ears  more 
the  fatal  enects  of  this  varnish  bsv^  been  recogntied  by  all 
really  well-informed  lovers  af  art,  and  tacceasive  keepers  aod 
directors  of  the  National  Gallery  hsve  made  attempts  to  re< 
move  it  from  the  pictures  which  had  snffared  the  most  from 
its  effeots.  Now  the  removal  of  thia  Tsrniab  from  every 
picture  to  which  it  has  been  applied  is  quite  imperatire,  and 
every  year — nay,  every  day — which  is  lo«t,  fucreaset  the  risk 
and  difficulty  of  the  operation,  inasmuch  aa  the  blackening 
and  hardening  are'ever  in  progress. 


Bi  auixD  D0CQi.i.as.* 
A  riw  weeks  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  make  some  views  o 
interiors,  whose  light  waa  so  dim  that  my  plate*  wer* 
covered  with  stains  from  long  standing.  I  was  about  to 
give  the  job  up  hopelessly,  when  presently  a  bright  idea 
occurred  to  me.  I  asked  if  they  had  any  glycerine  in  the 
house.  A  small  bottle  of  it  was  procured,  and  a  few  drops 
were  put  into  my  collodion  and  silver.    The  subsequent 

Slates  were  free  from  stains,  although  left  in  the  camera  for 
-om  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Onriansly  euongh,  the  high 
lighta,  such  as  winJotfs,  bright  objects  reflected  from 
mirrors,  were  distinctly  visible  on  ths  plates  just  as  they 
came  out  of  the  plate-holder.  The  developer  braaght  out 
the  rest  without  fogging,  save  a  slight  veiling  on  the 
windows.  Thia  phanomoQa  I  never  saw  explained.  Can 
anyone  explain  it? 

Mr.  Caiey  Lea,  in  his  eioelleot  work  on  photography, 
says  about  porcelain  baths:  "  If  there  is  the  slightest  flaw 
in  the  glazing  inside,  the  solution  will  penetrate  it  and 
gradually  saturate  the  whole  of  the  porous  biscuit  which 
makes  the  body  of  the  vessel,  between  tha  inside  and  out- 
side glaiing.  This  not  only  involves  a  great  lots  of  expen- 
sive silver  salotion,  but  after  a  time  the  outside  glaiing  alto 
protably  cracks,  and  aome  day  the  operator  finds  hi*  bath 
empty." 


•  i««(afratU<  -KKn. 
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Last  year  I  caTeUasIf  broke  my  rabbet  view-bfttb,  ami 
ntod  a  porcelain  one  in  ita  stead,  having  before  heard  that 
■itvet  would  penetrate  porcelain,  but  I  thought  my  bath  an 
exception.  I  trasted  it  with  my  Bolntion  orer  night,  and 
eTen  left  it  in  for  >eebf.  I  anfifered  uo  inconTenienoe  from 
it  for  aboDt  nine  months,  bat  lately,  whan  taking  a  Tieir,  1 
noticed  aome  diminntion  of  solution.  I  suspected  no- 
thing, BO  reSlled  it,  and  work  went  on.  An  hour  after  work 
was  dona  I  returned  to  it  and  found  it  empty.  This 
jnstiGes  what  Lei  says  in  hii  manual.  Let  thoae  who  nee 
porcelain  ailvar  baths  be  oaioful  to  select  perfect  ones, 
diipeoBe  with  them  entirely. 


CRYOLITE  OPALINE  GLASS. 
Crtolite  was  discovered  toward  the  end  of  the  toat  cen- 
tury in  a  bay  in  Arkaut  Fiord,  West  Greenland,  where  it 
constitutes  a  Urge  bed  or  veio  in  the  gneiss  of  about  three 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  eighty  feet  in  thickness.  The 
name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  "  ice  "  and 
"  stone,"  and  u  applied  becaase  of  the  fusibility  of  the 
mineral  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  sulphate  of  baryteu  until  examined  by  Abildgoard,  who 
found  it  to  uoutain  fluoric  acid.  Sabsequently  Klaproth 
detected  soda  in  its  composition.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1850,  when  Jules  Thomson  discovered  that  the 
mineral  could  bo  easily  decomposed  either  by  the  dry  or 
wet  way  with  lime  and  the  calcareona  salts,  that  it  came 
into  indnstrial  use.  In  appearance,  cryolito  is  snow 
white,  partially  transparent,  of  vitreous  lustre,  and  brittle 
texture.  Its  hardness  is  ^-5,  apeciflc  gravity  3 ;  and  it 
cleaves  in  three  directions,  two  of  which  are  rectangular. 
From  cryolite,  aluminum,  alum,  caustic  soda,  and  glass 
.  of  a  peculiar  quality  are  obtained.  About  six  thousand 
tuna  of  the  mineral  are  yearly  brought  to  this  country  for 
soda  manufactare.  The  glass  is  produced  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  name  of  "  hot  cost  porcelain,"  and,  when  made 
of  pure  cryolit«,  is  milky  white  in  hue,  and  slightly  trans- 
parent. Impure  cryolite  yields  an  opaque  glass,  closely 
resembling  marble.    The  mixture  for  milky  glass  consists 

of —    Oxide  of  zinc        1  part 

Cryolite      i  parts 

Sand  10     „ 

This  13  melted  in  pipo-cUy  pots,  which  are  not  attacked 
by  the  fluo-silicic  acid  disengaged.  The  glass  is  very  hard, 
remarkiLblj  solid,  and  is  not  attacked  by  atrong  acids, 
even  when  pulverized.  These  properties  are  doubtless  due 
to  tbo  presence  of  undecomposed  cryolite.  With  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mineral,  the  glass  is  biitliant,  and  refracts 
light  strongly;  with  a  greater  quantity  it  becomes  opal- 
OscDut;  and,  flually,  on  more  cryolite  being  added,  the 
glass  turus  opaque,  and  closely  resembles  porcelain. — 
.Sdciifii-  Ameiicoi,. 


ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

BT   v.    BRNBtl   BOIVia." 

Not  only  is  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  unnecessary  in 
alkaline  development,  but  it  seems  aotaally  to  be  injurious 
to  the  process.  Alkaline  development  is  more  generally 
employed  for  dry  plates  than  in  the  wet  prooeas,  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  omulaion  and  bromide  collodion. 
Chemists  appear  to  be  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  theory 
of  this  manner  oF  development,  but  there  are,  nevertheleH, 
certain  points  which  are  generally  conceded. 

Thus  it  has  been  camplately  proved  that  the  alkaline  salta 
exercise  an  oxidizing  action,  ammonia  acta  upon  the  bro- 
midu  with  which  it  is  mixed,  transform*  it  into  oxybromide, 
and  eliminate!  a  portion  of  the  bromine.  This  simple  body 
combines  with  a  portion  of  a  baae,  and  forms  componnds  ol 
a  very  stabls  character  and  very  difEcult  to  oxidise.  It 
unites  with  iodine  and  iodides,  and  forms  a  oom pound  which 
oorresponda  to  bi  bromide,  and  remains  fixed  and  nnoiid' 
able.     This  prevents  the  formation   o(  fog,  whiob  would 


infallibly  rtsnit  from  the  oontaot  of  iodide  of  ailvar  with  the 
alkaline  silt,  a  contact  which  would  transform  the  entire 
film  into  oxy-iodide  of  silver,  absolutely  identical  with  that 
produced  by  the  cbemioal  action  of  luminous  rays,  and 
wonld  consequently  blscken  throughout,  nnder  the  infla^nce 
of  the  reducing  agent.  This  effect  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
case  of  a  very  prolonged  exposure  when  bramo-iodised  collo- 
dion is  employed  ;  bromine,  which  has  less  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  iodine,  separates  from  the  oiy-bromide,  spre.tde  over 
the  plate,  and  communicates  to  it  a  greyish  tint,  which  is 
generally  known  under  Iho  name  of  solarizstion. 

The  alkaline  salt  exercises  its  osidialng  action  npon  the 
oiy-iodldeof  silver  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  light,  and  transforms  it  into  pure  oxide ;  the  iodine 
displaced  nermita  the  reducing  agent  to  decompose  the 
oxide  by  ai)sorbiag  its  oiygea,  and  leaving  a  di  posit  of 
metallic  silver,  an  action  which  continuea  until  the  total  re- 
duction of  the  oxy-iodide  rein!  ting  from  the  chemical  action 
of  the  luminoni  raya  has  taken  place. 

Alkaline  development  ii  mncQ  more  energetic  and  much 
more  active  and  powerful  than  acid  development ;  its  em< 
plcyment  in  dry  processes  renders  it  precioua,  and  permits 
ona  to  reduce  in  a  material  degree  the  duration  of  the  ex- 

The  bromide  in  alkaline  development  is  a  moderator  of 
incontestablentillty ;  it  plays  exactly  the  some  nila  that 
acetio  acid  performs  in  the  ordinary  derelopment  of  wut 
plates ;  bromide  should  be  employed  in  greater  quantity  in 
warm  weather  and  when  the  exposure  has  been  lung, 
and  in  small  quantity  when  it  is  cold  and  tbo  exposure 
has  been  short.  It  is  t^e  bromide  which  clears  up  a  pic- 
ture and  prevents  any  accidental  fogging. 

In  alkaline  development  I  have  replaced  with  very  great 
advantage  pure  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  aac- 
oflin         '  


;I 


sharales  of  lime  and  potash,  with  glucoeideof 
employ  the  latter  in  precisely  the  same  maunc 
that  is  to  say,  in  dceea  of  drops  only  in  the  developer.  I 
lin  with  this  glucoside  of  ammonium  much  more  inten- 
tenslty,  vlgonr,  and  regularity  in  development  than  is  the 
ca'e  when  the  former  aubstancfs  are  employed.  The  gluL-o- 
gida  may  also  be  used  in  addition  to  ammonia  to  impart 
increased  vigour  to  the  clicbd  nhen  the  dolalia  have 
appeared,  atid  1  may  say  that  the  results  thus  secured  are 
really  remarkable.  It  is  always  advisable  to  employ  a  few 
drops  of  bromide  at  the  same  time  as  the  glucoside,  that 
which  I  prefer  being  the  bromide  of  ammonium. 

I  prefer  the  glucoaide  in  the  manner  following :  —In  100 
cubic  oentimetrea  of  liquid  ammonia  I  dissolve  10  grammes 
of  grape  sugar  (glnccse) ;  I  allow  the  solution  to  remain  for 
some  days,  filter,  vtod  add  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  I 
filter  once  more,  and  preserve  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  The 
giooosida  does  not  seem  to  deteriorate  on  keeping. 


ON  THB  IMUEDIATE  AND  POSSIBLE  EFFECTS 
OF  CERTAIN  RECENTLY  PROl'O'iED  ADDI- 
TIONS TO  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

Br  W.  HOWARD.* 

Thb  laat  paper  was  devoted  to  conaidering  the  effects  of 
an  agent  which  cune  within  the  literal  range  of  the  word- 
ing adapted  in  the  title  affixed  lo  the  series.  In  the  pre- 
sent  article  regard  is  given  to  other  agents,  which,  tbougti 
not  failing  so  entirely  within  the  Uteral  boundaries  of  the 
title,  are  at  least  germsue  to  the  general  subject,  inasmuch 
as  by  decompositions  naturally  ttking  pUce  in  the  nega- 
tive bath  in  the  course  of  time,  or  more  directly  induced 
by  additions  to  the  collodiou,  they  sooner  or  later  affect 
the  negatives  produced  from  it.  These  agents  are  ths 
nitrite  and  acetate  of  silver,  b  >th  of  which  salts  are  formed 
the  bath  by  the  reactions  set  in  motion  by  ordinary  use. 
The  nitrite  ia  the  first  stage  in  the  reduction  of  the  nitrate 
by  the  alcohol  and  ether  introduced  by  ever^  plate  im- 
~  [Bed.  The  acetate  resoltafrom  the  acetic  actd  produced 
tha  fall  oxidation  of  part  of  the  alcohol  and  ether, 
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which  then  combiDes  with  anv  silver  present  iu  the  metallic 
state  or  in  the  transition  state  of  oxide. 

It  has  recently  been  ascertained  that  some  of  onr  collo- 
dion manafactarers  add  nitrites  (probably  of  the  alkalies) 
to  the  article  they  produce,  with  a  view  of  increasing  its 
sensitiveness.  Some  of  our  transatlantic  friends  are  of 
opinion  that  a  similar  reealt  is  achieved  by  using  a  collo- 
dion containing  acetic  acid.  Amongst  many  English 
photographers  there  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  a  practice  of 
adding  acetate  of  soda  to  the  negative  bath,  with  a  like 
object  in  view.  Of  late,  this  agent  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  has,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  been  condemned  as 
injurious  bv  many  able  workers. 

The  trials  which  I  have  made  with  the  two  salts  were 
conducted  in  connection  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  bath, 
prepared  in  the  manner  previously  described.  These  expe- 
riments were  divided  into  two  classes— t.  e.^  those  in  which 
the  accelerating  agent  used  was  added  to  the  collodion  in 
the  form  of  an  alkaline  nitrite  or  acetate,  and  those  in 
which  the  nitrite  or  acetate  of  silver,  carefully  prepared, 
was  added  directlv  to  the  bath.  The  addition  of  nitrite  of 
potash  to  the  collodion,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two 
grains  per  ounce,  produced  very  marked  results.  The  time 
required  for  exposure  was  very  considerably  shortened,  and 
the  image  developed  with  ffreat  rapidity  j  but,  as  a  serious 
drawback,  the  rapidity  of  exposure  gained  was  accom- 
panied by  dense  fog.  Bepeated  trials  gave  a  similar  result— 
ver^  short  exposures,  but  always  accompanied  by  fog. 
This  was  just  what  I  had  anticipated,  for  in  my  experience 
of  the  matter  I  have  noted  that  even  neutral  baths,  in 
which,  as  I  was  positively  aware,  nitrite  of  silver  happened 
to  be  present,  invariably  produced  foggy  plates.  This  re- 
sult is  doubtless  due  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  silver 
nitrite  is  reduced  by  light  in  the  presence  of  organic 
matter,  this  property  enabling  it  to  act  upon  the  other  com- 
pounds present  by  assisting  readily  in  the  molecular  or 
chemical  disturbance  set  up  by  exposure,  and  rendering  the 
entire  surface  of  the  plate  more  or  less  liable  to  receive  a 
metallic  deposit  upon  development.  The  addition  of  silver 
nitrite  to  the  batn,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  grain 
per  ounce,  gave  results  which  agreed  in  every  respect  with 
the  above  statements. 

One  other  result,  not  at  all  desirable,  was  brought  into 
notice  after  a  very  few  plates  capable  of  introducing  nitrite 
into  the  bath  had  been  immersed — this  was  the  production 
of  pinholes.    This  effect  was  also  produced  in  tne  bath  to 
which  the  silver  nitrite  had  been  previously  added.    A 
slight  distinction  may  be  made  between  the  two  modes 
of    working,  viz.,   the    addition  of  an   alkaline  nitrite 
to  the  collodion,  and  its  subsequent  and  consequent  decom- 
position into  silver  nitrite;  and  an  alkaline  niti-ate  upon 
immersion  in  the  bath  produced  pinholes  in  the  plates  m  a 
shorter  time  than  did  the  direct  addition  of  silver  nitrite 
to  the  bath.    This  fact  of  the  ready  production  of  pinholes 
by  collodion  containing  nitrites  has,  I  think,  been  noticed 
by  other  workers,  although  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  made  mention  of  any  peculiar  liability  to  fog  fol- 
lowing upon  its  use.    My  own  impression  is,  that  when 
working  with  an  ordinary  bath,  which  is  pretty  safe  to  be 
in  a(i  acid  condition,  there  is  no  foimation  of  nitrite  of 
silver  ;  and  this  opinion  is  based  upon  these  grounds  :  the 
free  acid  usually  present  in  the  bath  is  nitric  acid,  and  that 
this  acid  simply  decomposes  like  the  nitrite  in  the  collo- 
dion, producing  an  inert  nitrate,  and  liberating  nitrous 
ax;id,  which  is  again  in  turn  decomposed  by  the  la^e  quan- 
tity of  water  present,  forming  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  and  some  nitric  oxide.    Taking  this  view  of  the  matter, 
it  will  appear  that  any  increased  sensitiveness  which  fol- 
lows upon  the  use  of  a  collodion  containing  nitrites  in 
conjunction  with  an  ordinarily  acid  bath  is  due  to  the 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid  (restrainer)  pre- 
sent.   In  an  alkaline  or  neutral  bath  the  nitrite  of  silver 
can  readily  form  when  sach  a  collodion  is  used,  and  it 
asserts  its  presence  by  greatly  increased  rapidity  of  expo- 
snrei  aad  great  liabiUt j  to  log.    The  pinhole  aspect  of  the 


result  remains  to  be  considered.  We  have  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  bath  increased  liability  to  this  annoyance,  and 
in  the  case  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  bath  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  (i.  e.,  the  use  of  a  collodion  free 
from  nitrites),  appears  to  be  free  from  this  defect,  its  not 
very  remote  occurrence.  In  the  first  case  this  may  be 
traced — even  assuming  Uiat  no  silver  nitrite  is  produced— 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  inert,  but  fairly  soluble,  nit- 
rates usually  produced  are  introduced  with  greater  rapidity, 
and  consequently  the  less  soluble  iodo-nitrate  is  precipi- 
tated at  an  earlier  period. 

In  the  case  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  bath  my  observa- 
tions had  led  me  not  to  the  conclusion  that  iodo-nitrate 
did  not  form  in  it,  but  only  to  consider  that  the  presence 
of  the  free  alkaline  bodpr  retarded  its  precipitation.  When, 
however,  upon  the  positive  introduction  of  more  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  soluble  nitrates,  and  also  some  nitrite  of 
silver,  a  body  more  soluble,  indeed,  than  the  iodo-nitrate, 
but,  as  compared  with  salts  generally,  very  slightly  soluble, 
I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  result,  the  aSoYe  consider- 
ations appearing  ample  explanation  of  its  appearance  on 
the  plate. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  alkaline  bath 
readily  undergoes  reduction  by  the  agency  of  the  alcohol 
and  ether  imparted  to  it,  and  that  silver  nitrite  must  at 
times  make  its  appearance,  I  should  not  be  much  astonished 
if  those  who  make  a  trial  of  it  should  now  and  then  be 
troubled  with  fog  and  pinholes.  The  remedy  for  such  a 
condition  I  have  already  pointed  out :  add  nitric  acid,  and 
a  fresh  quantity  of  carbonate  of  silver  afterwards. 

The  use  of  acetate  of  silver  in  conjunction  with  this 
bath  gave  very  favourable  results,  not  much  difference 
being  observable  in  the  results  obtained  by  using  a  collo- 
dion containing  an  alkaline  acetate,  or  by  using  a  bath 
containing  acetate  of  silver.  This  last  was  added  to  the 
bath  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  grains  per  ounce. 
The  result  was  a  reduction  of  exposures  to  about  half  the 
time  required  by  a  faintly  acid  batb,  and  very  considerable 
when  compared  with  an  alkaline  one.  No  fog  produced, 
and  tendency  to  form  pinholes  avoided,  even  on  continued 
working.  The  accelerated  exposures  are  attributable,  no 
doubt,  as  in  instance  of  the  nitrite,  to  the  influence  <^zer- 
cised  by  the  acetate  of  silver  in  more  readily  determining 
decomposition  in  the  camera.  The  freedom  from  fog  ob- 
served arises  very  probably  from  the  greater  stability  of 
this  salt,  in  consequence  of  which  the  reduction  effected  by 
the  developer  is  not  so  violent  and  instantaneous  in  cha- 
racter. The  oxide  of  silver  is  more  readily  reduced  than 
the  nitrite,  and  the  nitrite  more  readily  than  the  acetate ; 
hence  new  baths  made  with  over-fused  nitrate  containing 
oxide  and  nitrite  of  silver  invariably  produce  fog,  while 
very  old  baths,  in  which  these  bodies  have  been  converted 
into  acetate,  nearly  always  work  with  rapidity  and  cleanli- 
ness of  result. 

I  think  that  while  no  immediate  difference  is  made  by 
using  acetates  in  the  collodion,  the  preferable  plan  is  to 
introduce  the  acetate  of  silver  directly  into  the  bath.  This 
may  be  done  by  adding  acetate  of  soda ;  but  seeing  that 
this  will  falsify  the  argentometer  reading  in  an  unusual 
degree,  and  also  that  it  is  thus  quite  possible  to  introduce 
sulphate  of  silver,  as  commercial  acetates  are  generally 
contaminated  with  sulphates,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  the 
acetate  of  silver  by  decomposing  a  strong  and  hot  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  with  soda  acetate,  also  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion, filtering,  and  permitting  to  crystallise.  The  crystals 
mav  be  washed  with  distilled,  or  silvered  and  sunned  water, 
and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  in  the  dark  room,  being 
carefully  protected  from  dust  They  can  then  be  weighed 
and  addea  accurately  to  the  bath,  thus  avoiding  the  intro- 
duction of  sulphates,  or  unnecessary  inert  nitrates,  either 
of  which  might  induce  the  pinhole  nuisance. 

In  c.>nclusion,  I  may  remark  that  the  much  talked  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  M.  Boissinas  is  very  probably  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  addition  of  acetates  to  a  neutral  bath,  or 
an  alkaline  one  like  Mr.  Eliot's. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
EMULSIONS. 

Emulsion  photography  has  progressed  much  more  slowly 
than,  having  regard  to  its  simple  and  scientific  character, 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  simplicity  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  using  a  single  preparation  for  coating  plates 
containing  all  the  sensitive  salts  within  itself,  instead  of 
obtaining  these  salts  by  immersing  a  coated  plate  in  a  solu- 
tion where  the  sensitive  layer  is  formed  by  double  decom- 
position between  the  silver  salt  in  the  bath  and  the  haloid 
salt  in  film,  would,  one  might  easily  imagine  at  the  outset, 
have  given  emulsion  practice  an  unquestionable  claim  to 
preference.  A  variety  of  minor  drawbacks  have,  how- 
ever, served  effectually  to  check  the  progress  of  emulsion 
in  general  favour  and  application.  One  ot  the  primary 
troubles  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  sensitive  salts  were 
formed  in  the  emulsion  by  double  decomposition,  and 
hence  it  contained  other  salts  besides  the  sensitive  salts  of 
silver,  and  these  other  salts  were  not  only  useless,  but 
injurious,  crystallizing  on  the  film,  and  becoming  a  fruitful 
source  of  pinholes.  We  remember  well  when,  something 
like  seventeen  years  ago,  we  conceived  the  brilliant  idea 
of  produciog  an  emulsion  containing  the  sensitive  salts,  we 
added  nitrate  of  silver  in  about  its  equivalent  proportion  to 
bromo-iodized  collodion.  With  this  we  coated  a  plate, 
exposed  it  when  set.  soaked  it  a  few  minutes  in  water  to 
prepare  it  for  the  developer  flowing  freely,  and  then  de- 
veloped first  in  plain  pyro,  and  then  with  acid  pyro  and 
silver.  We  obtained  a  very  respectable  image,  but  it  was 
covered  with  pinholes.  As,  besides  this  drawback,  no 
especial  advantage  had  been  gaiaed,  we  reluctantly  gave 
up,  for  the  time,  emulsion  work,  after  a  few  more  experi- 
p^ents.  We  simply  recal  this  brief  essay  to  remark  that 
similar  difficulties  beset  emulsion  work  even  after  Messrs. 
Sayce  and  Bolton  had  given  the  bromide  emulsion  a  prac- 
tical form. 

Many  very  capable  photographers  have,  in  the  mean- 
time, devoted  themselves  to  improving  the  emulsion  pro- 
cesses, which  have  now  attained  a  high  state  of  excellence. 
In  collodion  emulsions  an  efficient,  but  certainly  somewhat 
troublesome,  method  of  washing  serves  to  eliminate  the 
nitrates  formed  by  double  decomposition  in  the  emulsion. 
In  gelatine  emulsions  a  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  from 
the  first.  Two  methods  have  been  adopted  in  gelatine 
emulsions  to  remo?e  the  nitrates.  The  first,  which  is  very 
efficient  and  scientific,  is  that  by  dialysis  :  a  process  which 
readily  permits  of  the  separation  of  crystalloid  bodies  from 
colloid  bodies.  But  this  process  is  slow  and  troublesome, 
and  more  essentiaUy  suitea  to  the  practice  of  the  amateur 
than  to  that  of  the  manufacturer  working  on  a  large  scale. 
The  other  method  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  Kennetl,  in 


which  the  emulsion,  when  formed,  is  poured  in  a  tliinkiv 
in  a  dish,  and  when  set  is  cut  up  into  strips.  Thew  itii|i 
are  then  washed  in  cold  water,  which  is  supposed  to  wik 
out  of  them  all  the  soluble  salts,  consisting  of  the  nitrski, 
leaving  intact  the  insoluble  bromide  of  silver  entan^ 
in  the  gelatine.  In  practice,  this  method  appears  to  aniws 
very  well,  judging  from  the  excellent  work  we  h«Te  aen 
produced  on  Mr.  Kennett^s  plates,  and  with  his  pellick. 
Without  disparaging  this  method,  however,  we  Tentme 
to  think  that  a  new  method,  recently  brought  uoder  our 
attention  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  is  an  im- 
provement on  all  prior  methods.  Their  method  simplv 
consists  in  washing  the  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion  witk 
alcohol.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  has  no  soluble  action  on  the 
gelatine,  nor,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem,  should  it  have 
on  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  or  other  base  which  is  to  be 
removed.  But  another  very  important  principle  comes 
into  operation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  nitrates  are  effectu- 
ally removed.  Alcohol  is  verv  greedy  of  water,  and  wiU 
absorb  it  whenever  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  it,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  possession  of  such  a  hygroscopic  hody 
as  gelatine.  On  placing  the  gelatine  emulsion  in  contact 
with  alcohol,  it  is  rapidly  robbed  of  its  water,  and  with 
the  water  go  the  soluble  salts  which  were  in  solution  in 
the  water.  A  gelatine  pellicle  is  thus  rapidly  obtained 
without  water  and  without  the  nitrates  which  had  been 
dissolved  in  the  water.  The  principle  is  scientific  and 
elegant,  and  the  practical  issue  is  most  perfect,  as  we  can 
testify.  Mr.  Wratten,  of  the  firm  of  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright, to  whom  this  discovery  is  due,  has  shown  us  results, 
a^d  enabled  us  to  test  the  mode  of  procedure,  which 
appears  to  be  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

As  the  use  of  gelatine  emulsion  is  by  no  means  common 
or  familiar  amongst  photographers  generally,  a  resume  of 
the  principles  and  practice  as  em])loyed  by  Mr.  Wratten 
will  here  be  found  useful ;  and  in  presenting  it  to  oar 
readers,  we  may  remark,  as  eiving  it  the  authority  of  a 
practised  and  successful  hand,  that  the  method  of  proce- 
dure is  due  to  that  gentleman.  In  the  preparation  of  a 
gelatine  emulsion — the  simplest  and  least  complex  of  all 
fonns  of  emulsion,  and  the  easiest  to  compound — the  ele- 
ments usually  employed  are  gelatine,  bromide  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  or  any  other  bi^,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
requisite  quantity  of  bromide  of  any  base  that  may 
be  chosen  is  first  dissolved  in  a  portion  of  the  water, 
the  gelatine  added,  and  left  to  soak  for  a  certain  time. 
The  whole  is  then  placed  in  a  receptacle  containing  water 
of  (say)  100^  temperature,  and  solution  of  the  gelatine 
is  quickly  brought  about.  We  have  now  a  solution  of 
bromised  gelatine  which  bears  a  strict  analogy  to  bromisM 
collodion.  To  form  the  emulsion  from  this  compound  it 
is  now  necessary  to  dissolve  the  proper  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  raise  it  to  the 
same  temperature  as  the  bromised  gelatine,  and  then  stir 
it  gradually  and  carefully  into  the  latter.  When  the  mix- 
ture  is  made,  insert  the  stopper  and  shake  vigorously  for 
a  minute  or  two,  to  bring  the  two  elements  out  of  which 
the  sensitive  salt  is  to  be  formed  into  contact  with  each 
other.  Hereupon  double  decomposition  is  set  up,  and 
in  order  that  this  may  be  the  more  perfectly  completed 
the  emulsion  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from 
90^  to  100^  for  three  or  four  hours.  This  being 
properly  completed,  the  emulsion  contains  two  elements, 
the  one  bromide  of  silver,  the  true  sensitive  material,  the 
other  an  encumbrance  worse  than  useless,  in  fact — to  use 
Palmerston*B  definition  of  matter  in  the  wrong  place — dirt' 
This  must  be  eliminated,  or  it  will  crystallize  upon  the 
film,  and  ruin  it.  There  have  been,  hitherto,  two  recog- 
nized methods  of  effecting  this  operation,  the  one,  as 
we  have  already  explained,  that  of  dialysis,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joshia  King,  of  the  Bombay  Civil 
Service ;  the  other,  as  we  have  explained,  consists  in 
pouring  of  emulsion  into  a  flat  dish,  allowing  it  to  set,  and 
washing  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water^  for  which  ^  e 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kennett    But  it  may  be  said  of  both 
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these  methods  that  thej  are  really,  more  or  less,  *<  rule  of 
thumb  ;**  although  with  due  care  and  time  given,  quite 
practical  in  the  result  We  have  now,  however,  a  third 
method,  that  of  Mr.  Wratten,  which  is  not  only  more 
scientific  than  either  of  the  above  mentioned,  but  more 
simple  and  practical,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  incomparably 
more  speedy  in  action.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
alcohol  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water.  In  alcohol,  then, 
we  find  the  means  of  efifecting  the  desirable  and  necessary 
operation  of  eliminating  the  useless  salts.  Take,  for 
example,  five  ounces  of  emulsion  compound  by  any  of  the 

{mblished  formulce,  add  thereto  ten  ounces  alcohol  absa 
ute,  shake  vigorously,  and  stind  aside.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
water  will  have  left  the  gelatine  to  unite  with  the  alcohol, 
carrying  the  mischievous  nitrate  salt  with  it,  and  the  solu- 
tion may  be  poured  off  in  volume  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
quantities  of  alcohol  and  water  that  have  been  employed. 
It  is  well  to  stand  the  bottle  upside  down,  and  let  the 
gelatine  drain  into  a  larger  receptacle,  as  it  takes  a  little 
time  to  empty  its  little  cells.  When  perfectly  drained,  it 
suffices  to  add  the  quantity  of  water  employed  in  the  first 
instance  ;  let  it  soak  a  little  while,  and  then  dissolve  the 
whole  by  heat  as  before.  It  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  already  in  the  film  will  be  found  of 
utility  m  causing  the  film  to  set  more  rapidly  than  is  the 
case  when  water  alone  is  employed ;  in  fact,  the  plates  may 
be  placed  on  end  to  dry  in  about  twenty  minutes  after 
coating.  It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  the  additional  cost 
is  a  legitimate  objection  to  the  use  of  this  method  ;  but  if 
we  set  against  this  item  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  failure  which  this  practically  amounts  to,  the 
objection  has  but  little  weight.  Moreover,  we  have  found 
that  a  good  quality  of  methylated  alcohol  is  as  effective 
as  the  pure  ;  hence,  the  extra  expense  is  not  great. 

To  all  interested  in  dry  plate  work,  and  especially  in 
emulsion  work,  we  think  the  improvement  we  have  des- 
cribed will  prove  most  valuable  as  aiding  them  to  secure 
simplicity  and  certainty  in  producing  plates  of  the  greatest 
sensitiveness,  giving  results  of  very  high  quality.  As  the 
film  of  gelatine  is  singularly  free  from  grain,  reticula- 
tion, or  texture,  the  negatives  are  admirably  well  adapted 
for  enlargement. 

PORTRAIT  LENSES  AND  LANDSCAPE  WORK, 

ETC. 
The  following  letters  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  of 
our  readers.  Similar  questions  to  those  raised  in  the  letter 
of  '*  Tyro  *'  are  frequently  reaching  us,  and  we  answer 
briefly  in  the  column  devoted  to  answering  queries.  It 
occurred  to  us  that  a  fuller  answer  from  an  optician  of  the 
highest  reputation  would  be  useful,  and  therefore  sub- 
mitted the  letter  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  whose  answer  we 
append  :— 

"  Sir.— If  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  who  may  possess 
the  needful  optical  knowledge,  would  give  the  required 
information  as  to  distance  of  separation  and  position  of 
stop,  I  think  it  would  prove  very  useful  to  many  who,  like 
myself,  possess  several  good  single  landscape  lenses,  and 
wish  to  try  to  combine  them,  so  as  to  make  a  double  and 
quick-acting  short  focus  lens  for  rapid  work.  Happening 
to  see  in  an  optician*s  catalogue  that  the  two  lenses  of  his 
double  combination  rapid  lens  could  be  used  singly  as  long 
focus  landscape  lenses,  it  occurred  to  me  that  probably  if 
so,  two  single  combination  lenses  used  in  combination  might 
give  a  satisfactory  quick  lens  of  short  focus.  1  happened 
to  have  an  8^  inch  focus,  2^  diameter,  and  a  12 inch  focus,  2^ 
inch  diameter  lenses — screwing  into  either  end  of  the  same 
tube— which  were  made  for  me  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  A. 
Ross.  I  have  just  made  an  experiment  with  one  of  these 
lenses  in  each  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  stop  between  them. 
The  separation  is,  of  course,  great,  and  the  stop  near  one 
and  far  from  the  other  lens,  but  yet  it  has  given  a  fair 
picture,  with  a  verif  short  exposure,  and  I  feel  sure,  if  I  knew 


the  proittr  separation  of  two  such  lenses,  and  the  proper 
position  of  the  stop  between  them,  it  would  give  very  good 
results. 

**  If  you  could  give  a  simple  formula  by  which  any  of 
your  readers  could  reckon  for  themselves  the  proper  dis* 
tance  apart,  and  the  proper  posiUon  of  stop  for  landscape 
lenses  of  various  foci,  and  various  diameters  to  be  used 
thus  in  combination,  I  am  sure  many  of  your  readers  would 
thank  you,  and  find  themselves  able  to  make  excellent 
quick-acting  lenses  from  their  old  single  view  lenses  of  the 
usual  j}laiiO'COHvex  form.  The  formula  should  be  applicable 
both  to  lenses  of  equal  focal  length  and  of  differing'  focal 
lengths  to  be  used  together. — I  am,  yours  very  obliged, 

Tybo." 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  your  correspondent's  letter, 
and  return  it  herewith.  No  definite  foxmula  can  be 
given  as  he  desires ;  the  separation  or  the  interval  between 
two  combinations  depends  upon  their  foriM  as  much  as 
their  diameters  and  foci.  You  may  remember  years  ago 
Mr.  Rothwell  suggested  a  combination  composed  of  two 
/)/ai7o- convex  achromatic  lenses  for  the  cure  of  distortion, 
the  stop  to  be  positioned  in  relation  to  their  foci;  but 
the  field  of  view  was  so  much  curved  that  it  proved  a  faUnre  ; 
moreover,  single  combination  view  lenses  so  employed  are 
affected  with  spherical  aberration  for  the  central  pencils, 
and  require  the  use  of  comparatively  small  stops  on  that 
account.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  optician  to  say  that  one 
of  the  combinations  of  a  given  lens  can  be  used  as  a 
single  combination;  it  is  quite  another  to  say  that,  so 
used,  it  is  the  best  single  lens  that  can  be  made.— In 
haste,  yours  sincerely,  *^  J.  U.  Dallemeyer.** 

**P.S. — If  the  corresx>ondent*s  view  lenses  have  their 
apertures,  or  rather  diameters  and  foci^  in  the  same  prO' 
jmrtiony  he  would  probably  get  the  best  result  out  of  any 
given  pair  by  separating  them  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 
sum  of  their  diameters,  and  then  by  placing  the  stop  in  a 

{>osition  proportionate  to  those  diameters  between  the 
enscs. 

A  PORTRAIT  DEVELOPER. 
In  a  recent  number  of  La  Moniteur  de  la  Photoffraphie 
M.  Flament  gives  the  details  of  a  developer  with  which  he 
tells  us  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  very  fine  portraits. 
He  says : — 

"  Having  lately  had  occasion  to  take  a  series  of  portraits 
of  friends,  I  made  use  of  an  iron  developer  which  has 
given  me  several  negati?e8  of  great  beauty.  The  solution 
is  nothing  very  particular,  but  it  yields  such  good  results 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  amateurs  will  be  glad  to  know 
of  the  formula,  especially  as  the  solution  is  one  which 
may  bo  kept  some  days  in  good  condition,  a  convenience 
to  others,  like  myself,  who  are  not  working  every  day. 

"  Developers  redden  a  short  time  after  preparation,  and 
when  in  contact  with  the  air  become  charged  with  acetic 
acid,  to  the  detriment  of  their  reducing  action.  To  prevent 
this. inconvenience,  and  in  order  still  to  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  bath,  which  in  this  condition  acts  rather  slowly, 
I  deem  it  well  not  to  add  the  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  until 
I  make  use  of  the  solution. 

"  I  keep  a  stock  of  a  saturated  solution  of  double  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  (this  salt  is  soluble,  cold,  in  twice  its 
weight  of  water),  and  to  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
solution  I  add^ 

Pure  or  rain  water 80  cubic  cents. 

Acetic  acid  ...        10        „ 

Alcohol       ...        ...        ...      5         „ 

The  developer  in  this  condition  is  ready  for  use.  At  the 
same  time  I  deem  it  well  to  add,  just  before  the  solution  is 
applied  to  the  film,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
ayatk  of  five  per  cent,  strength,  which  I  have  reason  to 
think  inprovee  the  delicacy  of  the  clichd.  The  acetate  of 
soda  does  not,  however,  in  any  way  accelerate  the  action  of 
the  developer.** 
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these  methods  that  they  are  really,  more  or  less,  *<  rule  of 
thamb  ;**  althoagh  with  due  care  and  time  given,  quite 
practical  in  the  result.  We  have  dow,  however,  a  third 
method,  that  of  Mr.  Wratten,  which  is  not  only  more 
scientific  than  either  of  the  above  mentioned,  but  more 
simple  and  practical,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  incomparably 
more  speedy  in  action.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
alcohol  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water.  In  alcohol,  then, 
we  find  the  means  of  efifecting  the  desirable  and  necessary 
operation  of  eliminating  the  useless  salts.  Take,  for 
example,  five  ounces  of  emulsion  compound  by  any  of  the 

fmblUhed  formulce,  add  thereto  ten  ounces  alcohol  abso- 
nte,  shake  vigorously,  and  stand  aside.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
water  will  have  left  the  gelatine  to  unite  with  the  alcohol, 
carrying  the  mischievous  nitrate  salt  with  it,  and  the  solu- 
tion may  be  poured  off  in  volume  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
quantities  of  alcohol  and  water  that  have  been  employed. 
It  is  well  to  stand  the  bottle  upside  down,  and  let  the 
gelatine  drain  into  a  larger  receptacle,  as  it  takes  a  little 
time  to  empty  its  little  cells.  When  perfectly  drained,  it 
suffices  to  add  the  quantity  of  water  employed  in  the  first 
instance  ;  let  it  soak  a  little  while,  and  then  dissolve  the 
whole  by  heat  as  before.  It  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  already  in  the  film  will  bo  found  of 
utility  in  causing  the  £lm  to  set  more  rapidly  than  is  the 
case  when  water  alone  is  employed ;  in  fact,  the  plates  may 
be  placed  on  end  to  dry  in  about  twenty  minutes  after 
coating.  It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  the  additional  cost 
is  a  legitimate  objection  to  the  use  of  this  method  ;  but  if 
we  set  against  this  item  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  failure  which  this  practically  amounts  to,  the 
objection  has  but  little  weight.  Moreover,  we  have  found 
that  a  good  quality  of  methylated  alcohol  is  as  effective 
as  the  pure ;  hence,  the  extra  expense  is  not  great. 

To  all  interested  in  dry  plate  work,  and  especially  in 
emulsion  work,  we  think  the  improvement  we  have  des- 
cribed will  prove  most  valuable  as  aiding  them  to  secure 
simplicity  and  certainty  in  producing  plates  of  the  greatest 
sensitiveness,  giving  results  of  very  high  quality.  As  the 
film  of  gelatine  is  singularly  free  from  grain,  reticula- 
tion, or  texture,  the  negatives  are  admirably  well  adapted 
for  enlargement. 

PORTRAIT  LENSES  AND  LANDSCAPE  WORK, 

ETC. 
The  following  letters  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  of 
our  readers.  Similar  questions  to  those  raised  in  the  letter 
of^  (( Tjro  '*  are  frequently  reaching  us,  and  we  answer 
briefly  in  the  column  devoted  to  answering  <][ueries.  It 
occurred  to  us  that  a  fuller  answer  from  an  optician  of  the 
highest  reputation  would  be  useful,  and  therefore  sub- 
mitted the  letter  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  whose  answer  we 
append:— 

"  Sir. — If  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  who  may  possess 
the  needful  optical  knowledge,  would  give  the  required 
information  as  to  distance  of  separation  and  position  of 
stop,  I  think  it  would  prove  very  useful  to  many  who,  like 
myself,  possess  several  good  single  landscape  lenses,  and 
wish  to  try  to  combine  them,  so  as  to  make  a  double  and 
quick-acting  short  focus  lens  for  rapid  work.  Happening 
to  see  in  an  optician ^s  catalogue  that  the  two  lenses  of  his 
doable  combination  rapid  lens  could  be  used  singly  as  long 
foeoB  landscape  lenses,  it  occurred  to  me  that  probably  if 
90,  two  single  combination  lenses  used  in  combination  might 
give  a  satisfactory  quick  lens  of  short  focus.  I  happened 
to  have  an  8 J  iach  focus,  2|  diameter,  and  a  12  inch  focus,  2^ 
inch  diameter  lenses — screwing  into  either  end  of  the  same 
tobe— which  were  made  for  me  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  A. 
Ross.  ^  I  have  just  made  an  experiment  with  one  of  these 
lenses  in  each  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  stop  between  them. 
The  separation  is,  of  course,  great,  and  the  stop  near  one 
aod  far  from  the  other  lens,  out  yet  it  has  given  a  fair 
pioinrei  witha  very  short  exposure,  and  I  feel  sore,  if  I  knew 


the  pt'ojier  ^paration  of  two  such  lenses,  and  the  proper 
position  of  the  stop  between  them,  it  would  give  very  good 
results. 

**  If  you  could  givo  a  simple  formula  by  which  any  of 
your  readers  could  reckon  for  themselves  the  proper  dis* 
tance  apart,  and  the  proper  posiUon  of  stop  for  landscape 
lenses  of  various  foci,  ana  various  diameters  to  be  used 
thm  in  combination,  I  am  sure  many  of  your  readers  would 
thank  you,  and  find  themselves  able  to  make  excellent 
quick-acting  lenses  from  their  old  single  view  lenses  of  the 
usual  plano-convex  form.  The  formula  should  be  applicable 
both  to  lenses  of  equal  focal  length  and  of  differing'  focal 
lengths  to  be  used  together. — I  am,  yours  very  obliged, 

Tybo." 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  your  correspondent's  letter, 
and  return  it  herewith.  No  definite  foxmula  can  be 
given  as  he  desires ;  the  separation  or  the  interval  between 
two  combinations  depends  upon  their  forms  as  much  as 
their  diameters  and  foci.  You  may  remember  years  ago 
Mr.  Rothwell  suggested  a  combination  composed  of  two 
plaiW'COurex  achromatic  lenses  for  the  cure  of  distortion, 
the  stop  to  be  positioned  in  relation  to  their  foci;  but 
the  field  of  view  was  so  much  curved  that  it  proved  a  failure ; 
moreover,  single  combination  view  lenses  so  employed  are 
affected  with  spherical  aberration  for  the  central  pencils, 
and  require  the  use  of  comparatively  small  stops  on  that 
account.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  optician  to  say  that  one 
of  the  combinations  of  a  given  lens  can  be  used  as  a 
single  combination;  it  is  quite  another  to  say  that,  so 
ns^,  it  is  the  best  single  lens  that  can  be  made.— In 
haste,  yours  sincerely,  *^  J.  11.  Dallemeyer." 

*'  ir.S. — If  the  corresx>ondent*s  view  lenses  have  their 
apertures,  or  rather  diainetera  and  foci^  in  the  same  pro^ 
portion^  he  would  probably  get  the  best  result  out  of  any 
given  pair  by  separating  them  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 
stun  of  their  diameters,  and  then  by  placing  the  stop  in  a 

{>osition  proportionate  to  those  diameters  between  the 
enscs. 

A  PORTRAIT  DEVELOPER. 
In  a  recent  number  of  La  Monileur  de  la  Photographie 
M.  Flament  gives  the  details  of  a  developer  with  which  he 
tells  us  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  very  fine  portraits. 
He  says : — 

"  Having  lately  had  occasion  to  take  a  series  of  portraits 
of  friends,  I  made  use  of  an  iron  developer  which  has 
given  me  several  negatives  of  great  beauty.  The  solution 
is  nothing  very  particular,  but  it  yields  such  good  results 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  amateurs  will  be  glad  to  know 
of  the  formula,  especially  as  the  solution  is  one  which 
may  bo  kept  some  days  in  good  condition,  a  convenience 
to  others,  like  myself,  who  are  not  working  every  day. 

<«  Developers  redden  a  short  time  after  preparation,  and 
when  in  contact  with  the  air  become  charged  with  acetic 
acid,  to  the  detriment  of  their  reducing  action.  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  and  in  order  still  to  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  bath,  which  in  this  condition  acts  rather  slowlyi 
I  deem  it  well  not  to  add  the  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  until 
I  make  use  of  the  solution. 

"  I  keep  a  stock  of  a  saturated  solution  of  double  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  (this  salt  is  soluble,  cold,  in  twice  its 
weight  of  water),  and  to  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
solution  I  add — 

Pure  or  rain  water 80  cubic  cents. 

Acetic  acid  ...        10        „ 

Alcohol       ...        ...        ...      5         „ 

The  developer  in  this  condition  is  ready  for  use.  At  the 
same  time  1  deem  it  well  to  add,  just  before  the  solution  is 
applied  to  the  film,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
soda  of  five  per  cent,  strength,  which  I  have  reason  to 
think  inproves  the  delicacy  of  the  clicbd.  The  acetate  of 
soda  does  not^  however,  in  any  way  accelerate  the  action  of 
the  developer.*' 
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Tn  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT  IN 

EMULSIONS. 

Emulsion  photography  has  progressed  much  more  slowly 
than,  having  regard  to  its  simple  and  scientific  character, 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  simplicity  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  using  a  single  preparation  for  coating  plates 
containing  all  the  sensitive  salts  within  itself,  instead  of 
obtaining  these  salts  by  immersing  a  coated  plate  in  a  solu- 
tion where  the  sensitive  layer  is  formed  by  double  decom- 
position between  the  silver  salt  in  the  bath  and  the  haloid 
salt  in  film,  would,  one  might  easily  imagine  at  the  outset, 
have  given  emulsion  practice  an  unquestionable  claim  to 
preference.  A  variety  of  minor  drawbacks  have,  how- 
ever, served  effectually  to  check  the  progress  of  emulsion 
in  general  favour  and  application.  One  ot  the  primary 
troubles  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  sensitive  salts  were 
formed  in  the  emulsion  by  double  decomposition,  and 
hence  it  contained  other  salts  besides  the  sensitive  salts  of 
silver,  and  these  other  salts  were  not  only  useless,  but 
injurious,  crystallizing  on  the  film,  and  becoming  a  fruitful 
source  of  pinholes.  We  remember  well  when,  something 
like  seventeen  years  ago,  we  conceived  the  brilliant  idea 
of  producing  an  emulsion  containing  the  sensitive  salts,  we 
added  nitrate  of  silver  in  about  its  equivalent  proportion  to 
bromo-iodized  collodion.  With  this  we  coated  a  plate, 
exposed  it  when  set.  soaked  it  a  few  minutes  in  water  to 
prepare  it  for  the  developer  flowing  freely,  and  then  de- 
veloped first  in  plain  pyro,  and  then  with  acid  pyro  and 
silver.  We  obtained  a  very  respectable  image,  but  it  was 
covered  with  pinholes.  As,  besides  this  drawback,  no 
especial  advantage  had  been  gained,  we  reluctantly  gave 
up,  for  the  time,  emulsion  work,  after  a  few  more  experi- 
p^ents.  We  simply  recal  this  brief  essay  to  remark  that 
similar  difficulties  beset  emulsion  work  even  after  Messrs. 
Sayce  and  Bolton  had  given  the  bromide  emulsion  a  prac- 
tical form. 

Many  very  capable  photographers  have,  in  the  mean- 
time, devoted  themselves  to  improving  the  emulsion  pro- 
cesses, which  have  now  attained  a  high  state  of  excellence. 
In  collodion  emulsions  an  efficient,  but  certainly  somewhat 
troublesome,  method  of  washing  serves  to  eliminate  the 
nitrates  formed  by  double  decomposition  in  the  emulsion. 
In  gelatine  emulsions  a  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  from 
the  first.  Two  methods  have  been  adopted  in  gelatine 
emulsions  to  remove  the  nitrates.  The  first,  which  is  very 
efficient  and  scientific,  is  that  by  dialysis  :  a  process  which 
readily  permits  of  the  separation  of  crystalloid  bodies  from 
colloid  bodies.  But  this  process  is  slow  and  troublesome, 
and  more  essentiaUy  suited  to  the  practice  of  the  amateur 
than  to  that  of  the  manufacturer  working  on  a  large  scale. 
The  other  method  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  Kemietli  in 


which  the  emulsion,  when  formed,  is  poured  in  a  thin  layer 
in  a  dish,  and  when  set  is  cut  up  into  strips.  These  strips 
are  then  washed  in  cold  water,  which  is  supposed  to  wash 
out  of  them  all  the  soluble  salts,  consisting  of  the  nitrates, 
leaving  intact  the  insoluble  bromide  of  silver  entangled 
in  the  gelatine.  In  practice,  this  method  appears  to  answer 
very  well,  judging  from  the  excellent  work  we  have  seen 
produced  on  Mr.  Kennett^s  plates,  and  with  his  pellicle. 
Without  disparaging  this  method,  however,  we  venture 
to  think  that  a  new  method,  recentlv  brought  under  our 
attention  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  is  an  im- 
provement on  all  prior  methods.  Their  method  simply 
consists  in  washing  the  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion  with 
alcohol.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  has  no  soluble  action  on  the 
gelatine,  nor,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem,  should  it  have 
on  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  or  other  base  which  is  to  be 
removed.  But  another  very  important  principle  comes 
into  operation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  nitrates  arc  effectu- 
ally removed.  Alcohol  is  very  greedy  of  water,  and  will 
absorb  it  whenever  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  it,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  possession  of  such  a  hygroscopic  body 
as  gelatine.  On  placing  the  gelatine  emulsion  in  contact 
with  alcohol,  it  is  rapidly  robbed  of  its  water,  and  with 
the  water  go  the  soluble  salts  which  were  in  solution  in 
the  water.  A  gelatine  pellicle  is  thus  rapidly  obtained 
without  water  and  without  the  nitrates  which  had  been 
dissolved  in  the  water.  The  principle  is  scientific  and 
elegant,  and  the  practical  issue  is  most  perfect,  as  we  can 
testify.  Mr.  Wratten,  of  the  firm  of  Wratteu  and  Wain 
Wright,  to  whom  this  discovery  is  due,  has  shown  us  results, 
a^d  enabled  us  to  test  the  mode  of  procedure,  which 
appears  to  be  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

As  the  Dse  of  gelatine  emulsion  is  by  no  means  common 
or  familiar  amongst  photographers  generally,  a  resume  of 
the  principles  and  practice  as  em])loyed  by  Mr.  Wratten 
will  here  be  found  useful ;  and  in  presenting  it  to  our 
readers,  we  may  remark,  as  eiving  it  the  authority  of  a 
practised  and  successful  band,  that  the  method  of  proce- 
dure is  due  to  that  gentleman.  In  the  preparation  of  a 
gelatine  emulsion — the  simplest  and  least  complex  of  all 
forms  of  emulsion,  and  the  easiest  to  compound — the  ele- 
ments usually  employed  are  gelatine,  bromide  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  or  any  other  base,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
requisite  quantity  of  bromide  of  any  base  that  may 
be  chosen  is  first  dissolved  in  a  portion  of  the  water, 
the  gelatine  added,  and  left  to  soak  for  a  certain  time. 
The  whole  is  then  placed  in  a  receptacle  containing  water 
of  (say)  100^  temperature,  and  solution  of  the  gelatine 
is  quickly  brought  about.  We  have  now  a  solution  of 
bromised  gelatine  which  bears  a  strict  analogy  to  bromis^d 
collodion.  To  form  the  emulsion  from  this  compound  it 
is  now  necessary  to  dissolve  the  proper  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  raise  it  to  the 
same  temperature  as  the  bromised  gelatine,  and  then  stir 
it  gradually  and  carefully  into  the  latter.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  made,  insert  the  stopper  and  shake  vigorously  for 
a  minute  or  two,  to  bring  the  two  elements  out  of  which 
the  sensitive  salt  is  to  be  formed  into  contact  with  each 
other.  Hereupon  double  decomposition  is  set  up,  and 
in  order  that  this  may  be  the  more  perfectly  completed 
the  emulsion  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from 
90^  to  lOOo  for  three  or  four  hours.  This  being 
properly  completed,  the  emulsion  contains  two  elements, 
the  one  bromide  of  silver,  the  true  sensitive  material,  the 
other  an  encumbrance  worse  than  useless,  in  fact — to  use 
Palmerston*s  definition  of  matter  in  the  wrong  place — dirt* 
This  must  be  eliminated,  or  it  will  crystallize  upon  the 
film,  and  ruin  it.  There  have  been,  hitherto,  two  recog- 
nized methods  of  effecting  this  operation,  the  one,  as 
we  have  already  explained,  that  of  dialysis,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joshia  King,  of  the  Bombay  Civil 
Service ;  the  other,  as  we  have  explained,  consists  in 
pouring  of  emulsion  into  a  flat  dish,  allowing  it  to  set,  and 
washing  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  for  which  ^  e 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kennett    But  it  may  be  said  of  both 
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these  methods  that  thej  are  really,  more  or  less,  *<  rule  of 
thamb ;"  although  with  due  care  and  time  given,  quite 
practical  in  the  result.  We  have  now,  however,  a  third 
method,  that  of  Mr.  Wratten,  which  is  not  onlj  more 
scientific  than  either  of  the  above  mentioned,  but  more 
simple  and  practical,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  incomparably 
more  speedy  in  action.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
alcohol  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water.  In  alcohol,  then, 
we  find  the  means  of  efifecting  the  desirable  and  necessary 
operation  of  eliminatiug  the  useless  salts.  Take,  for 
example,  five  ounces  of  emulsion  compound  by  any  of  the 

{mblished  formulce,  add  thereto  ten  ounces  alcohol  abso- 
ate,  shake  vigorously,  and  stind  aside.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
water  will  have  left  the  gelatine  to  unite  with  the  alcohol, 
carrying  the  mischievous  nitrate  salt  with  it,  and  the  solo* 
tion  may  be  poured  off  in  volume  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
quantities  of  alcohol  and  water  that  baye  been  employed. 
It  is  well  to  stand  the  bottle  upside  down,  and  let  the 
gelatine  drain  into  a  larger  receptacle,  as  it  takes  a  little 
time  to  empty  its  little  cells.  When  perfectly  drained,  it 
saffices  to  add  the  quantity  of  water  employed  in  the  first 
instance  ;  let  it  soak  a  little  while,  and  then  dissolve  the 
whole  by  heat  as  before.  It  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  already  in  the  film  will  be  found  of 
utility  in  causing  the  film  to  set  more  rapidly  than  is  the 
case  when  water  alone  is  emploved ;  in  fact,  the  plates  may 
be  placed  on  end  to  dry  in  about  twenty  mioutes  after 
coating.  It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  the  additional  cost 
is  a  legitimate  objection  to  the  use  of  this  method  ;  but  if 
we  set  against  this  item  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  failure  which  this  practically  amounts  to,  the 
objection  has  but  little  weight.  Moreover,  we  have  found 
that  a  good  quality  of  methylated  alcohol  is  as  effective 
as  the  pure  ;  hence,  the  extra  expense  is  not  great. 

To  all  interested  in  dry  plate  work,  and  especially  in 
emulsion  work,  we  think  the  improvement  we  have  des- 
cribed will  prove  most  valuable  as  aiding  them  to  secure 
simplicity  and  certainty  in  producing  plates  of  the  greatest 
sensitiveness,  giving  results  of  very  high  quality.  As  the 
film  of  gelatine  is  singularly  free  from  grain,  reticula- 
tion, or  texture,  the  negatives  are  admirably  well  adapted 
for  enlargement. 

PORTRAIT  LENSES  AND  LANDSCAPE  WORK, 

ETC. 
The  following  letters  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  of 
our  readers.  Similar  questions  to  those  raised  in  the  letter 
of  **  Tyro "  are  frequently  reaching  us,  and  we  answer 
briefly  in  the  column  devoted  to  answering  queries.  It 
occurred  to  us  that  a  fuller  answer  from  an  optician  of  the 
highest  reputation  would  be  useful,  and  therefore  sub- 
mitted the  letter  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  whose  answer  we 
append  :— 

"  Sir. — If  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  who  may  possess 
the  needful  optical  knowledge,  would  give  the  required 
information  as  to  distance  of  separation  and  position  of 
stop,  I  think  it  would  prove  very  useful  to  many  who,  like 
myself,  possess  several  good  single  landscape  lenses,  and 
wish  to  try  to  combine  them,  so  as  to  make  a  double  and 
quick-acting  short  focus  lens  for  rapid  work.  Happening 
to  see  in  an  optician*s  catalogue  that  the  two  lenses  of  his 
double  combination  rapid  lens  could  be  used  singly  as  long 
focus  landscape  lenses,  it  occurred  to  me  that  probably  if 
so,  two  single  combination  lenses  used  in  combination  might 
give  a  satisfactory  quick  lens  of  short  focus.  I  happened 
to  have  an  Scinch  focus,  2| diameter,  and  a  12 inch  focus,  2^ 
inch  diameter  lenses — screwing  into  either  end  of  the  same 
tube— which  were  made  for  me  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  A. 
Ross.  ^  I  have  just  made  an  experiment  with  one  of  these 
lenses  in  each  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  stop  between  them. 
The  separation  is,  of  course,  great,  and  the  stop  near  one 
and  far  from  the  other  lens,  but  yet  it  has  given  a  fair 
picture,  with  a  verif  short  exposure,  and  I  feel  sore,  if  I  knew 


the  jyro]}er  ^paration  of  two  such  lenses,  and  the  proper 
position  of  the  stop  between  them,  it  would  give  very  good 
results. 

**  If  you  could  give  a  simple  formula  by  which  any  of 
your  readers  could  reckon  for  themselves  the  proper  dis* 
tance  apart,  and  the  proper  posiUon  of  stop  for  landscape 
lenses  of  various  foci,  ana  various  diameters  to  be  used 
thus  in  combination,  I  am  sure  many  of  your  readers  would 
thank  you,  and  find  themselves  able  to  make  excellent 
quick-acting  lenses  from  their  old  single  view  lenses  of  the 
usual  plano-convex  form.  The  formula  should  be  applicable 
both  to  lenses  of  eqfual  focal  length  and  of  differing'  focal 
lengths  to  be  used  together. — I  am,  yours  very  obliged. 

Tybo." 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  your  correspondent's  letter, 
and  return  it  herewith.  No  definite  foxmula  can  be 
given  as  he  desires ;  the  separation  or  the  interval  between 
two  combinations  depends  upon  their  fornvt  as  much  as 
their  diameters  and  foci.  You  may  remember  years  ago 
Mr.  Rothwell  suggested  a  combination  composed  of  two 
piano'Conyex  achromatic  lenses  for  the  cure  of  distortion, 
the  stop  to  be  positioned  in  relation  to  their  foci;  but 
the  field  of  view  was  so  much  ci/rtv^/ that  it  proved  a  failure  ; 
moreover,  single  combination  view  lenses  so  employed  are 
affected  with  spherical  aberration  for  the  central  pencils, 
and  require  the  use  of  comparatively  small  stops  on  that 
account.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  optician  to  say  that  one 
of  the  combinations  of  a  given  lens  can  be  used  as  a 
single  combination;  it  is  quite  another  to  say  that,  so 
used,  it  is  the  best  single  lens  that  can  be  made.— In 
haste,  yours  sincerely,  "  J.  U.  Dallemeter.'* 

**  P.S. — If  the  correspondent's  view  lenses  have  their 
apertures,  or  rather  diameters  and  foci,  in  the  satne  pro^ 
portion^  he  would  probably  get  the  best  result  out  of  any 
given  pair  by  separating  them  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 
sum  of  their  diameters,  and  then  by  placing  the  stop  in  a 
position  proportionate  to  those  diameters  between  the 
lenses. 

A  PORTRAIT  DEVELOPER. 
In  a  recent  number  of  La  Monileur  de  la  Pftotographie 
M.  Flament  gives  the  details  of  a  developer  with  which  he 
tells  us  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  very  fine  portraits. 
He  says : — 

"  Having  lately  had  occasion  to  take  a  series  of  portraits 
of  friends,  I  made  use  of  an  iron  developer  which  has 
given  me  several  negatives  of  great  beauty.  The  solution 
is  nothing  very  particular,  but  it  yields  such  good  results 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  amateurs  will  be  glad  to  know 
of  the  formula,  especially  as  the  solution  is  one  which 
may  be  kept  some  days  in  good  condition,  a  convenience 
to  others,  like  myself,  who  are  not  working  every  day. 

**  Developers  redden  a  short  time  after  preparation,  and 
when  in  contact  with  the  air  become  charged  with  acetic 
acid,  to  the  detriment  of  their  reducing  action.  To  prevent 
this.inconvenience,  and  in  order  stiu  to  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  bath,  which  in  this  condition  acts  rather  slowly, 
I  deem  it  well  not  to  add  the  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  until 
I  make  use  of  the  solution. 

"  I  keep  a  stock  of  a  saturated  solution  of  double  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  (this  salt  is  soluble,  cold,  in  twice  its 
weight  of  water),  and  to  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
solution  I  add — 

Pure  or  rain  water 80  cubic  cents. 

Acetic  acid  ...        10        „ 

Alcohol       ...        ...         ...      5         „ 

The  developer  in  this  condition  is  ready  for  use.  At  the 
same  time  1  deem  it  well  to  add,  just  before  the  solutionis 
applied  to  the  film,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
soda  of  five  per  cent,  strength,  which  I  have  reason  to 
think  inproves  the  delicacy  of  the  clichd.  The  acetate  of 
soda  does  not,  however,  in  any  way  accelerate  the  action  of 
the  developer.'* 
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FRENCEI  CORRESPONDENCE. 
H.  Flamiiiit's  Modi  or  Devclophiiit— Hh  Ma>mib   oi 

F*in«tHa  AMD  UbIKO  DiVILOPIHO  iJOLUTIOHl — BolVIH 
OJ  AlKALIHI    DiVILOFHKKI — SDBdTlTDTIOH   Or   OLDOOMDa 

or  Amuoviuh  jqu  Cabbokaib — A  New  Cohpoiitiob  roK 
UoDLDiHO  GoKFoatp  or  Ublatibi  AMD  Plaitib— Ao- 
iioa  or  LioBT  on  Htp«o-Iddic  Acid — Photcobapun 
AiBAtaiVBMn  IB  TDK  Fbbnch  MogiDH^. 
To  BDj  one  who  pftys  ftttcnlion  to  photoerkphic  miDipuIa- 
tioD,  it  is  evident  tbftt  the  BmAUeat  dstaila  hBve  a  rcUtivelj 
ooQiiderable  iofluence  apoa  tbe  Bucceai  of  the  operatioD. 
The  Mine  foimQlra  employed  ia  two  cue*  will  not  gire 
idratical  TBBulta 'if,  for  iDBtaace,  the  work  is  carried  oa  at 
diEEeTent  lempentare«,  or  the  mode  of  manipDlalioD  is  nriod 
in  a  iliglit  degree.  A  photogranhcr  to  whom  we  owe 
alread;  manj  inteiciting  practicil  detaili,  M.  FUment,  ba* 
lately  called  my  altcDtioQ  to  a  mode  oF  preparing  ths  iron 
de*elopBr  which  givai  him,  in  the  practice  of  portraitare, 
iMultBof  a  vury  remarkable  oharacler.  And  yet  M.  Fla- 
ment  fau  in  no  way  altered  the  formula  which  he  otdinarilj 
iDBket  DM  of ;  be  has  only  observed,  aa  maoy  otbira  before 
hiDi,  that  biBBolutioD  became  reddaued  a  abort  lime  after  ita 
pieparatioD,  and  that  it  alio  became  charged  with  acid  oa 
ezpoBDre  to  air,  thus  toning  much  of  its  rcdncing  action. 
Tbi*  fact  being  provad,  M.  FUnienl  coDoeiyad  tbe  idea  that 
it  would  be  adrantagconi  liot  to  add  the  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol  ezcspt  at  tbe  moment  ofemplojiag  tbe  developer, 
'llie  eiperieace  of  several  months  bai  proved  that  he  hai 
doiie  well  in  carrying  out  this  idea.  Here  is  the  manner  in 
wbicb  hu  operates  : — lie  keeps  in  stock  a  satarated  lolutioa 
of  protoiulphale  of  iron  ;  this  salt  is  solable,  when  cold,  in 
double  its  weight  of  water.  At  tbe  moment  of  developing 
he  take*  twenty  cubic  ceofimetrea  of  this  solution,  and 
adds  to  it- 
Rain  water „     GO  cub.  cents. 

Acetic  acid  10         „ 

Alcohol  at  40«     fl        „ 

Tbe  developer  id  now  ready  for  use,  but  before  it  is 
poured  upon  the  plate  M.  Flameot  adds  some  drops 
of  a  solution  of  five  per  cent  streagth  of  acetate  of  soda, 
wbiob  gives  more  delicaay  and  detail  to  the  image,  wilh- 
ODt,  however,  accelerating  the  development. 

I  have  at  this  moment  in  my  bauds  a  very  eihaoativo 
oommunicatiou  from  M.  Bnivio  on  Blkalioe  development. 
""  I  ingenious  experimentalist  baa  pointed  out  '      "  ' 


devised.  They  were  accesaoriee  for  the  portrait  photo- 
grapher, and  represented  artistic  furniture,  roots  ol  trees, 
locks,  baluatradee,  Ac,  all  manursctured  with  acompoBitton 
(if  gelatine  sad  plaater  backed  with  wood.  This  miiture, 
which  is  admirably  suited  for  moulding,  rakes  all  the  forms 
which  it  is  desired  to  give  it,  even  when  tine  work,  or 
carving  npon  a  piece  ol  furniture,  is  to  be  represented.  It 
hardens  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  yet  it  is  not  heavier  than 
riidboard.  It  may  becoloured  and  vsrnished  without  difti- 
ultj,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  suited  for  anylhing  like  ibea- 
ttical  decoration.  Finally,  it  is  very  inexpenaive.  eo  that 
nccessoriea  of  Ibia  liescriptioa  are  very  cheaply  produced.  It 
U  a  capital  discovery  that  H.  Ouilleminot  nas  made,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  believe  most  photographers  will  be  of  tbe 
[tme  way  of  thinking. 

In  an  important  memoir  on  tbe  action  uf  light  upon 
lydro-iodic  acid  presented  last  week  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  U.  Lemoine,  there  is  thii  curious  fact  alluded 
to.  If  a  certain  quanti^  of  this  acid  is  exposed  to  light  for 
B  month  in  She  form  otgan,  it  is  fojud  that  eighty  hun- 
dredths of  it  are  decomposed  ;  whereas  if  tbe  same  were 
fubjected  to  beat  during  the  same  lime,  even  to  a  tempera- 
tare  of  265"  Centigrade,  only  two-bundradths  ol  the  gas 
are  deoompojed.  The  action  of  the  light  is  mV,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, upon  a  coniientraled  or  dilute  solution  of  the  acid  in 
water.  Tbe  influence  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  is  felt 
tint  very  slowly. 

There  is  much  Botivitj  just  now  in  organizing  in  all  tbs 
Museums,  under  the  direction  of  tbe  Minister  of  Instruction 
and  the  National  Library,  photographic  Btrangemeola  for 
(he  reproduction  of  objects  therein  contained  by  means  of 
the  camera.  Your  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made  by  tbe 
Trench  Government  for  tbe  reproduction  by  any  one,  who 
felBlf  tbe  oonditions  laid  down,  of  the  art  and  science  trea- 
euretofthe  State.    luesdsoarcely  say  that  tbis  privilege  has 


ON  THE  UEPTII  OF  PRINTS  AND  INTENSITY 

OF  NEGATIVES. 

ny  CAPTAIS  AIINEV,  R.F,.,  K.n.s.* 

The  part  of  the  subject  which  deals  with  the  intensity  of 

ncaativea  is  more  dithcult  than  that  which  deals  with  the 

Aoe  inaeijtuuB  ej^ueriLoeautjiBt  iibh  puinuiu  quv  la  luis  note     i   °.i      x       ■    i.  i_   j  i  .t.         i  r   ^i 

.1.     _i     -I,;. I,   \.,^^;a.  „i...  ..  .   ™.,j      .„        A    .    .w    1  depth  of  prints,  as  so  much  depend]  on  the  colour  of  tbe 

iS,  -  ™n  ;  i/C-t  Sl?^,„^nt.^l^i  ■««;ir>.  J       -l^o'it  i"  tl-^  *of"'«'.  "d  the  ab«,rptive  qualities  ot  sen. 
pure  ammonia,  cabonate  of  ammonia,  1"  me  and  potesb  com-  ,   j^         ,      ^    ;,  ■  ^     i.il  djwn,  however,  that 

pounds.  ^J  ("end  .dvantageouslv  replaced  them  by  a  sub-    ^^  -^  gradation  of  the  former  counterbalt.nce   in  a 

stance  which  he  calls  by  tbe  name  of  glucoside  of  ammo-    _.,  „„„„."  ,i,„  .    „„  ;„  „,  j  ,(;„„  „»  ,i.„  i,n„,    '„  ,i,„ 
..-,.'  .     .1.  F  ,1     .  ?reat  nreaaare.  tbe  errors  in  BrrJ>cl.xtion  ol  \in>  latter,  as  tiic 

mam,   atid   which  he  prepares   in  tbe  manner  following  ;  M>  ,.        V.        ■  .^     ,.       .- 

lo  100  cubic  centimetres   of  liquid  ammonia  are   dissolved  I 
10    grammes  of  glucose    (grape  au^ar)  ;    Ibis  solution   ii 


kllowed  to  remain  for  some  days,  and  it  is  then  filtered, 
which  are  added  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  Another 
fiUiation  of  the  liquid  Ibeu  takes  place,  and  tbe  liquid  id 
then  preserved  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle.  In  this  way  the 
■olutioa  may  be  kept  without  undergoing  decompositioa. 
Tbe  glucoside  of  ammonium  is  employed  in  precisely  tbu 
aame  manner  in  alkaline  development  aa  ammonia ;  lliat  id 
to  say,  a  few  drops  of  it  are  poured  into  the  developer  at  tbu 
moment  of  flooding  the  plate  with  the  latter.  In  tbis  way 
much  more  iotensilj,  vigour,  and  uniformity  in  the  develop- 
meat  of  tbe  image  result  than  is  the  case  with  tbe  substances 
above  mintioned. 

It  is  possible  also  to  iraploy  tbe  glucoside  of  BmmoDinm 
■a  an  intensiger,  with  ammonia  as  tbe  redaciog  agent ;  in 
tbis  case  it  is  applied  as  soon  as  the  details  have  appeared. 
It  is  well  lo  add,  under  theee  circumstancea,  a  few  drops  of 
bromide  solution,  tbe  bromide  of  ammonium  being  that 
preferred  by  M.  Boivio. 

I  have  just  seen  at  tbe  residence  of  H.  Quilleminot  some 
novelties  which  seem  to  me  of  a  most  secceMfuI  natnre,  aince 
the;  well  fulfil    the  porpoae  for  which  tbe;  biTi   bMi 


lie  rather  iu  opposite  directions.  In  using  tlio 
revolving  wheel,  as  in  the  other  etperiments,  there  is  a 
alightdangcr  of  error,  owing  to  the  scattering  of  rnya  by  the 
particles,  and  their  aubseqaent  reflection  from  tbe  bnck  of 
the  plate ;  and  if  this  apparatus  be  employed  it  is  safer  to 
employ  awheel  which,  instead  of  giving  a  gradual  increase 
of  exposure  from  the  centre,  gives  a  step  by  step  increase 
of  exposure.  Tbua,  supposing  tlie  radius  of  t'lo  wheel  to 
be  eleven  inches,  it  ia  better  ttut  tbe  whole  of  the  first  inch 
abonld  give  no  cx^ure,  the  whole  of  the  second  inch 
an  exposure  of  one,  of  the  third  luch  of  two,  and  so  on. 
Hy  this  roeaas.  if  the  doDsity  of  the  middle  of  each  iooh  of 
exposure  be  measured,  the  error  caused  by  irradiation  is 
practically  elimtnitaJ.  That  this  is  no  needless  precau- 
tion can  be  proved  by  tbe  fact  that  at  the  outer  rim  of  the 
wbeel,  where  the  spokes  are  connected  together,  a  seDsible 
deposit  will  be  found  on  developmcnl,  whilst  Dearer.the 
centre,  where  the  exposure  commences,  the  plate  will 
appear  perfectly  transparent.  By  calculation,  tbe  eCFect 
due  to  tbe  irradiatioa  may  be  deducted,  but  the  method 
indicated  answers  tbe  purpose  better. 
Agaio,  in  settling  the  part  which  the  density  of  a  nega- 
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tire  pUji  in  protMting  aenaitiTe  paper,  it  is  almost  esBen- 
tUl  that  a  modified  method  should  be  adopted  in  order  ta 
«itimata  the  result*  correctly.  Suppose  we  htve  a  large 
surface  uniformly  exposed  to  light, developed, sod  Qxed.aud 
eatsuoh  a  plate  into  portion!,  and  place  one  portion  abore 
anolLer,  it  would  be  m\Di(aitlr  iooorrect  to  say,  without 
eiperiiuent,  that  the  light  paaaing  through  two  of  these 
superimposed  portions  bore  a  definitely  Gied  proportion  to 
that  passing  through  one.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be 
necaaa&ry  toeiimino  the  spectrum  of  light  puaiDij  through 
one,  two,  three,  &c.,  thickufssea,  and  to  prore  that  the 
actinic  radiaUoas  were  uniformly  itbaorbed  ;  and  suppoalng 
that  tUi  was  proved  to  be  the  ease,  it  would  be  further 
uesessary  to  estimate  the  amount  absorbed  by  each  layer. 

With  an  ordinary  wet  plate  negative  of  a  black  tint  the 
absorption  of  light  by  each  layer  m.\y  be  taken  to  be  uni- 
formly carried  ou  through  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  ;  but 
iu  negativea  proiacid  by  certiin  dry  plate  proOfsies  (the 
bath  and  also  the  emuUion  proceaies)  this  is  not  the  cise, 
and,  therefore,  the  modifications  indicated  in  the  mea- 
surement of  such  negatives  are  eueutial,  It  is  well 
known  that  with  certain  processes  a  very  thin  negative 
ia  capable  of  giving  a  very  brilliant  print,  whilst  the  same 
gradation  of  opacity  in  an  ordioary  wet  plate  aegatire 
would  give  a  print  decidedly  inferior,  and  wanting  in  depth 
if  the  high  lightB  have  to  be  preserved  pure  ia  tone.  In 
eatimating  the  value  of  the  opacity  of  a  negative  for  ec- 
perimental  purposes  it  is  neceaaary  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  grain  in  the  diip;>sit.  Looking  at  a  wet  plate  under  the 
microscope  it  will  be  found  that  opacity  is  given  by  per- 
fectly bliusk  particles  oF  metallic  ailver,  which  absolntely  cnt 
off  a  portiou  of  the  light,  whilst  the  portion  which  pene- 
trates  filters,  as  it  were,  through  the  interstices.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  thin  negative  which  yielda  n  good  priat, 
the  silver  is  appareatly  continuous,  and  is  in  an  exceaaively 
thin  layer,  In  this  case  it  appaars  that  the  grain  is  much 
finer,  and  the  interstices  smaller  ,  than  with  an  ordinary 
wet  plate;  and  that  the  light,  which  is  traasnitted  through 
the  metallic  silver  itself,  together  with  that  filtering  round 
it,  is  leas  than  it  would  be,were  the  particles  opaque,  or 
arranged  in  coarser  manner.' 

Again,  it  muat  not  be  forgotten  that  in  eome  proaeuea, 
the  aalta  of  silver  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  the 
thickneaa  of  the  film  itaelf,  and  not  simply  deposited  on 
the  surface,  aa  in  the  case  of  wot  plates — more  particularly 
when  using  horny  collodions. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  in  a  marked  manuer  the 
Fij.  IS. 


aeen  that  the  wet  plate  negative  gives  too  rapid  a  gradation 
in  those  parts  where  the  dry  plate  gives  too  alow  a  grada- 
tion. By  combining  a  wet  plate  development  with  the 
alkaline  development,  the  gradation  should  prove  more 
nearly  correct ;  the  curve  given  by  such  a  method  lying 
more  nearly  iu  the  line  indicated  by  G.  This  ia  nearly 
obtained  by  employing  the  alkaline  developer  to  bring  out 
1  faint  ir<age,  and  then  intensifying  with  pjrogallio  acid 
niid  silver.  So:ne  operators  have  found  an  increased 
delicacy  in  a  negative  so  treated,  aud  this  may  account  for 
the  fact.  i)e  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  that  there  is 
evidently  mech  ta  be  considered  in  the  way  that  a  nega- 
tive is  treated.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  wet  plate 
negative  was  developed  with  a  fifteen-grain  ferrous  sulphate 
developer,  and  the  dry  plate  with  strong  alkaline  develop- 
ment, aa  given  in  iny  paper  that  appeared  in  the  NEWi  la 
January  l.-ist.  It  muat  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
above  diagram  only  gives  typea  of  a  certain  class  of  nega- 
tives, and  that  only  for  a  portion  of  the  intensities  (though 
they  are  of  such  gradation  as  would  yield  vigorous  print* 
when  toned  and  fixed)  ;  and  also  that  any  alt«raLion  in  the 
strength  of  developer  and  modes  of  development,  &c., 
modify  the  reaulting  prints.  On  a  future  oocasiau  it 
may  be  deemed  desirable  to  treat  of  these. 


difference  in  gra'lation  that  is  to  be  obeerved  in  two  nega- 
tive* produced  by  different  processes.  I'he  curves  are 
from  prints  taken  ou  a  three  per  cent,  paper,  print«d  from 
negative!  exposed  under  the  rotating  wneel,  and,  as  before 
stated,  a  certain  allowance  muat  be  made  for  irradiation, 
though  in  the  corrected  curves  the  general  effect  would 
not  be  greatly  different.  A  is  the  curve  obtained  from  a 
wet  plate  negative,  and  B  that  obtained  from  an  albumen 
beer  plate  negative,  developed  solely  by  the  alknline 
method.  The  colonr  of  the  former  deposit  is  of  the  well- 
known  grey-black,  and  of  the  latter  of  an  olive-green  tint, 
k'rom  theae  there  ia  iaairoottou  to  be  got.    It  will  be 


PHUTOQBAPHT  IN  AUEBIOA. 

As  compensation,  in  some  measure,  for  the  low  aalariea, 
the  assistant  finds  the  American  photographer,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  hospitable  and  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 
He  can  mike  pretty  sure  that  bo  won't  be  treated  with  a 
frown,  and  almost  ordered  off  the  place,  if  he  should 
happen  to  call  in  aearch  of  n  situation ;  but  should  no 
vacancy  occur  in  that  establishment,  he  will  be  recom- 
mended, with  good  wiahea,  to  any  friend  or  photographer 
whom  they  think  likely  to  require  any  one.  There  seems 
to  me  a  greater  amount  of  sympathy  and  good-will,  not 
only  between  employers  and  employed,  but  among  em- 
ployera  themselves.  An  American  will  always  be  pleased 
to  show  a  brother  photogra^iber,  though  a  stranger,  over 
his  studio,  and  explain  to  him  the  working  of  anything 
that  he  may  think  uaeful.  A  great  many  English  photo- 
gntphera  would  think  the  man  very  iutnisive,  and  per  • 
haps  impudent,  who  would  express  a  wish  to  look  over 
their  studios,  and  would  be  careful  to  keep  out  of  sight  any 
little  dodges  they  thought  helpful  to  mako  their  pictures 
better  than  their  neighbour's,  and  they  go  on  in  their  own 
conservative  fashion,  rarely  giving  or  takiug  a  hint  from 
any  one.  Can  such  men  hope  to  excel?  borne  possess 
the  finest  inatrumenta,  get  the  beat  of  chemicala,  and  use 
them  with  great  intelligence ;  but  aiill  cannot  and  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advance  of  photography,  but  go 
on  in  the  aame  old  groove,  till,  on  being  shown  some  work 
of  anperior  excellence,  they  aec  how  immeasurably  they 
have  fallen  behind.  Even  then  their  awaking  is  but  of  short 
duration,  and  after  a  little  spurt  or  two  they  sink  to  their 
ordinary  level.     What  reader  cannot  call  to  mind  anch  a 

The  American  exhibitions  and  aasociationa  are  de- 
servedly popular,  and  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  in 
educating  and  elevating  the  photographer,  to  aay  nothing 
of  often  taking  the  conceit  out  of  him.  A  photographer 
who  is  "cock  o'  the  walk"  in  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ia  flattered,  and  made  to  think  he  is  a  little  king 
iu  the  art,  by  bia  friends,  and  he  is  per«uadL>d  to  send 
a  frame  or  two  to  the  exhibition,  firmly  believing  that  he 
is  going  to  show  them  something  extraordinary.  He 
follows  in  a  week  or  two  himself,  and  sees  how  utterly  in- 
significant his  productions  are  compared  with  the  pictures 
of  others  of  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  not  even  heard.  He 
goes  home  a  wiser,  if  not  a  sadder  man,  fiuda  out  in  which 
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direction  he  can  improve,  and  by  the  next  year  he  has  made 
great  progress ;  and  though  he  knows  there  will  be  better 
photographs  than  his  exhibited,  yet  he  fondly  hopes  he 
will  be  able  to  stand  the  comparison  better  this  time,  and 
is  amply  rewarded  by  the  encouraging  remarks  of  his 
brothers  in  art.  During  the  week  of  the  Convention  in 
connection  with  the  National  Photographic  Association, 

Shotographers  meet  and  discuss  the  latest  improvements. 
^Id  ideas  will  come  np  with  new  faces,  photographs  are 
exchanged,  useful  acquaintances  made,  lectures  given 
illustrated  with  the  lantern  or  dissolving  view  apparatus, 
and,  altogether,  the  photographer  feels  he  has  not  made 
the  journey  of  often  one  thousand  or  more  miles  in  vain. 

Their  exhibitions  and  meetings  are  almost  invariably  a 
great  success.  Somehow,  they  seem  to  infuse  more  life  and 
spirit  into  them  than  the  Eoglish  generally  do.  and  more 
real  and  permanent  good  seems  to  be  done.  Each  indi- 
vidu^  member  thinl^  he  must  do  what  he  can  for  the 
general  good,  and  they  go  into  it  with  right  good  will,  de- 
termined to  succeed,  and,  therefore,  rarely  failing.  I 
attribute  the  success  of  the  Americans,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  their  good  feeling  towards  each  other,  their  willingness 
to  explain  and  show  what  they  find  of  benefit  to  themselves, 
their  exchange  of  ideas,  and  study  and  criticism  of  each 
other*s  works ;  in  short,  the  absence  of  that  conservatism 
that  exists  to  a  vast  extent  among  English  photographers. 
Though  the  Americans  are  a  most  hospitable  and  genial 
people,  they  do  not  neglect  a  chance  to  make  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  advertising  finds  much  favour  with  them,  some- 
times in  the  most  original  and  ingenious  way.  In  the 
suburbs  of  a  town — or,  indeed,  in  the  town,  if  there  is 
a  vacancy--the  side-walks  and  fences,  especially,  are 
covered  with  phrases  extolling  the  beauties  of  **  Sk>-and- 
So*8  "  articles.  I  have  seen  many  curious  advertisements 
on  the  board  fences,  but  never  expecting  to  write  of  them, 
and  seeing  so  many  of  all  businesses,  I  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  them  ;  but  "  So-and-So  is  lightning  on  children, 
and  !old  folks,  too  !*'  would  rather  astonish  and  amuse 
English  people.  **  So-and-  So  is  a  whale  on  Rembrandts  !*' 
would  also  sound  at  least  peculiar ;  yet  such  are  genuine 
advertisements.  *'  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.  Buy 
Morgan's  soap !"  was  painted  on  the  stables  adjoining  a 
church.  Very  suitable  and  appropriate,  perhaps,  but 
rather  different  to  what  we  are  used  to,  and  what  we 
should  consider  the  thing.  Still  the  Americans  are  quite 
a  different  people  to  the  English,  and  have  different  ways 
of  doing  things.  Their  own  way  is  much  more  conducive 
to  their  success,  seeing  the  people  and  materials  they  have 
to  deal  with,  than  the  English  one  would  be. 

The  Editor  of  the  Practical  Photographer  was  ^uite  right 
when,  alluding  to  the  criticism  of  the  English  writer  in  one 
of  the  photographic  journals  a  few  weeks  since,  he  said 
that  the  American's  expressions  were  **  not  understood  *' 
in  EUigland.  and,  therefore,  often  condemned,  as  people 
often  laugh  and  sneer  at  what  they  do  not  understand. 
An  Englishman  finds  himself  in  just  the  same  circum- 
stances when  he  goes  to  America ;  and  till  he  gets  used  to 
and  understands  the  people,  it's  hopeless  for  him  to  think 
of  succeeding  in  any  commercial  enterprise.  That  editor 
knows  the  people  he  is  writing  for,  and  cannot  be  taught 
by  an  Englishman  how  he  ought  to  address  them. 

Respecting  the  good  feeling  among  photographers,  1 
once  called  on  a  photographer  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  an  utter 
stranger  to  me,  who,  without  any  letters  of  introduction, 
invited  me  to  stay  at  his  house  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  and 
would  hardly  take  a  refusal.  I  dined  with  with  him  once 
or  twice,  and  shall  not  soon  forget  his  kindness.  I  have 
heard  from  him  since,  and  he  sent  me  photos,  of  himself, 
wife,  and  daughter,  which  for  retouching  and  general 
excellence  are  not  at  all  behind  the  work  of  some  of  our 
leading  men,  and  that  from  a  little  town  of  five  thousand 
or  so  of  inhabitants,  possessing  four  or  five  other  photo- 
graphers. Of  course,  everf  one  won't  invite  a  stranger  to 
«tay  a  few  weeks,  but  such  an  incident  as  I  have  men- 


tioned would  hardly  be  possible  in  England.  Among  no 
class  of  men  have  I  seen  a  greater  amount  of  good  feeling 
than  the  photographers  of  America,  a  trait  which  the 
English  might  copy  with  advantage,  instead  of  being 
afraid  every  one  that  calls  on  them  is  going  to  learn  their 
secrets,  and  use  them  to  their  disad?autage.  How  long 
will  it  take  people  to  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
apparatus  or  formula  that  makes  the  picture  ? 

(To  be  eontimted.J 


THE  LEAD  INTENSIFYING  PUOCESS. 

BT   DR.    V.    WAETHA,  OF   PESTH.* 

Dr.  Edkr  has  asserted  that  the  action  of  nitiate  of  lead  and 
ferrioyanide  of  potassinm  upon  silver  forms  ferrocyanide  of 
silver  and  ferrocyanide  of  lead,  and  further  states  that  the 
reaction  proceeds  as  under : — 

I.— 2K,Fe,Cyi,+ 4  Ag=  SK^FeCy, + Ag,FeCy«. 
11.— 8K4FeCy«+6Pb(NOa),=3Pb,g'eCye  +  12KNO3. 

I  believe  that,  supported  by  my  former  experiments,  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  that  these  decomposition  equations 
are  not  exactly  correct.  At  the  same  time  I  desire  to  make 
a  few  generpl  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  lead  inteiui- 
fying  process. 

Although  it  is  a  very  generally -known  fact,  still  it  is 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
lead  intensifying  process  can  only  be  undertaken  in  the 
dark,  the  proffress  of  the  action  being  watched  from  time  to 
time  by  the  aid  of  diffused  light  f    If  this  precaution  is  not 
taken,  then,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  ferrocyanide 
of  lead  by  the  reduction  of  the  ferrioyanide  of  potassium,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  very  often  gi?e9  rise  to 
fogging  of  the  negative.     Everyone  who  has  worked  with  a 
lead  intensifier  may  not  have  remarked  this  white  precipi- 
tate, bnt  instead,  a  yellow  one ;  in  the  same  way  it  will  be 
found  that  the  action  of  very  fine  silver  loaf  upon  a  solution 
I  of  ferrioyanide  of  lead  \s  followed,  not  by  a  white  precipitate, 
but  by  an  orange-coloured  one.     If,  further,  the  lead  intensi- 
fied plate  is  covered  with  water  which  contains  but  a  minute 
'  quantity  of  faypoiulphito  of  soda,  then  a  yellow  turbidity 
!  is  produced,  and  the  plate  becomes  white.     The  orange- 
coloured  precipitate  which  appears  in   solutions  of  feni- 
,  cyanide  of  lead  is  only  reduced  uy  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  silver  leaf;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  orange  plate  is  ccm- 
\  pletely  discoloured  when  put  into  water  containing  fine  zinc 
'  particles  in  suspension.     We  have  here  to  do  with  a  reduc- 
tion process,  and  the  ferrioyanide  of  silver  which  has  been 
formed  is  reduced. 

The  colour  of  the  precipitate,  and  its  reducing  property 
through  sine  and  hvposnlphiteof  soda,  point  to  its  contain- 
ing ferricvanide  of  silver,  and  I  believe  that  the  under- 
mentioned equations  properly  express  the  matter : — 

4K«FcjCy„+GAg=Ag«Fe,Cy,,+6(K,FeCye)  GCK^FeCye)  +  l2Pb 
(N0,),=6(Pb^eCye)  +  24KNO5. 

Or,  in  other  words,  there  is  formed  a  ferrioyanide  com- 
pound, and  not  one  o'  ferrocyanide. 

If  silver  acts  alone  upon  ferrioyanide  of  potassium,  only 
white  ferrocyanide  of  silver  is  formed,  and.  so  far,  is  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Eder  perfeotly  right;  if,  however,  nitrate 
of  lead  comes  into  the  question,  then  the  matter  is  different, 
and  the  solution  behaves  as  if  it  were  a  solution  of  ferri- 
oyanide of  lead. 

^  Finally,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
succeed  in  intensifying  dry  plates  by  the  lead  process. 
Most  curioQslv,  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  permits  it- 
self to  be  washed  off  like  loose  sand,  and  this,  I  think,  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  dry  plates,  the  silver  image 
lies  upon  the  surface  of  the  collodion  film,  whioh,  in  the 
case  of  wet  films,  is  in  the  body  of  the  collodion  itself. 

*  PkotofromhiMrhe  (hrretpandens,  T 
t  Dr.  YogM  contndicts  thitt  a*scrtion.' 


Atrerst  17,  1»T7.| 


TBS  raOTOOBAPHIO  KEWB. 


CirmsvfftUttnce. 


YELLOW  GLASS  FOR  SPECTACLES. 

UiJAK  Sib,— Seeing  an  ailideiD  the  NEWaof  Aaguit  lOlh 
CODcerniDg  jcllow  light,  sod  a  BUggeetioa  u  to  the  use  of 
yellow  glosd  for  specUdci,  1  bag  to  ialorm  yoa  that  I  bare 
(uaad  it  to  b»  a  lac-t  tliftt  jelloir  gliua  gives  grtalct  lost  lo 
the  eyes  iban  cilbei  blue  or  green  glaai.  I  have  aacrrUioed 
this  faet  for  lite  lost  Ibrce  or  foar  jeaig,  baviog  been  in  the 
habit  of  bolding  apiece  of  jeltow  glosa  between  toy  ejodand 
tnj  book  when  reading  ;  1  also  fouad  Ibat  I  could  sue  object) 
at  a  ditttance  much  plainer  witL  it  tbao  wilbont  it.  Acting 
Oa  this  I  made  tayaell  a  pair  of  apectaclcB  b;  chipping  a 
couple  ol  piccei  till  near  (be  aiie  of  an  old  pair  of  rims 
which  I  had  by  me,  Ihen  I  rubbed  them  on  a  «tone  unlil 
Ihey  fitted  propoily.  I  found  they  were  very  iiwful,  but 
tbey  OQght  to  have  been  made  of  a  larger  sIbc.  To  prove 
tliaii  eSicscy  I  took  them  with  me  one  day  when  Tisitii.g  my 
blather,  who  ia  a  member  of  tha  iMcilbyr  Volanteer  t^rce, 
knd  he  proposed  we  sboald  go  to  the  (arKels,  as  it  was  prac- 
tice day,  and  try  their  ust.  The  diill  gerguant,  who  wa« 
present,  and  several  volunteers  who  were  tbera.  all  said  it 
Vas  the  beat  thing  for  the  eyes  tbey  had  ever  tried,  as  it 
took  off  all  the  glare  of  the  light  without  impeding  vision, 
Mod  allowed  them  to  boo  the  largcts  most  distinctly. 

If  you  think  this  worth  publishiog.  it  ia  at  your  service 
for  the  purpose. — Yours  truly,  .J.  L.  Beri 

1,  .Uanti-(  Slree'.,  Abenhre,  SouCU  Wakr,  Ahj'uI  Wi. 


UraueMagi  at  Soadits. 

EoiSfll'KOH    PuoTOOBiPUlC    SOCIETT. 

One  of  the  ordinary  out-door  meetings  of  thia  Society  waa  held 
on  Thursday,  the  llth  inst.,  the  locality  seleefed  on  this  occasion 
being  Aberdonr,  one  of  the  most  pLctaresqne  places  on  the  banks 
of  the  Forth.  The  vilUge  itself— n  favourite  watering  place 
with  a  qoaiat  old  harboui~is  flunked  bath  on  the  eut  and  west 
with  such  beautiful  combinations  of  rock',  wood,  and  water,  as 
to  have  long  made  it  a  favourite  resort  of  artists,  both  of  thi 
brush  and  the  camera. 

The  boat,  the  Lovd  Abcrdaai;  was  timed  to  start  at  0,30.  by 
which  time  the  members  were  on  board  ia  the  exuberent  spirits 
usual  OD  each  ocensions  wbou  the  appearance  of  the  dav  promises 
t«  be  favonrable  to  good  work  ;  but  tliey  were  doomed 'Bboitty  to 
be  damped,  in  luore  aenses  than  one.  Although  the  atmosphf 
was  bright  aud  clear  when  they  started,  before  they  had  got  c 
ol  the  harbour  they  were  enveloped  in  one  of  the  douse  foga  that 
oecasionally  coraes  on,  making  it  imposaible  to  see  fiom  one  end 
of  the  vosiiei  to  the  other,  and  coudoasing  En  minute  globules,  like 
hoar  frost,  ou  the  dres-ses  and  beariU  of  the  passengero.  Under 
such  circamstances  progress  was,  of  course,  slow,  aud  the  almost 
incBSsaul  Bounding  of  the  fog  whistle,  answered  occasionally  bv 
tba  faint  twinkle  of  the  bells  of  the  vrasela  in  the  ofiiag,  had  a 
peculiarly  weird  effect,  not  at  all  unplea.sing,  but  certainly  not 
pleasant  enough  to  make  up  for  the  disappointment  likely  to  be 
Claused  bj  the  failure  of  photographic  operations.  Happily,  bow- 
e»er.  it  proved  to  be  of  but  abort  duration,  and  when  within 
■ieht  of  Abcrdour  it  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  itcame,  revealing 
a  nrilliaut  aun  iu  an  almost  cloudless  sky,  and  with  an  atmosphere 
n  stiD  that  not  a  leaf  wii  stirre  I. 

The  road  from  the  landing  pier  winds  round  the  face  of  the 
Hawk-craig,  and  at  every  turn  offers  some  new  and  cbarmiDg  bits 
tm  the  camera ;  but  the  party  paabed  on  to  tbe  harboor,  where,  in 
ctHuequence  of  tbe  tide  being  safficiently  oat,  several  vessels  were 
groanded,  aud  a  number  of  exposures  were  made  on  most 
picturesque  combinations.  The  Castle,  Hawk-craig,  aud  the 
woodx  to  the  east,  offered  ioiiie  tempting  pictures,  but  it  was 
decided  to  reuerve  them  for  a  future  excursion,  and  work  west- 
ward instead,  and  therefore  the  party  paired  through  the  village, 
and  lunched  in  the  pretty  hotel  immediately  opposite  the  gate 
and  entrance  to  tbe  Donibristle  gruunds.  After  luncheon  an 
OEdinary  meeting  was  constituted,  with  Dr.  John  Ncuol  in  the 
chair,  and  some  routine  business  transacted,  iucluding  tlie  ad- 
laisnon  of  Messrs  W.  Uertram  and  James  llobertsott  aij  onlinary 
lunutan. 


beautiful.  Wooded  almost  to  tbe  water's  edge,  tbecatbedral-a;... 
liko  avenues  offer  here  and  there  moat  lovely  peeps  of  Incbcolm, 
Cromond,  and  other  islauds  which  stud  the  Forth,  and  give  a. 
variety  of  which  the  viiiitor  never  tires.  The  Erst  halt  was  made 
at  Dalgety  Church,  a  fiuo  old  rum,  built  iu  the  fourte«nUl 
century,  and  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  the  SetoB 
family.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful  bay,  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  althouRh  reijuiriug  very  wide-angle  lenses,  affords  several  find 
pictures.  Here  the  cameras  were  set  up,  ond  as  long  ejtposnres 
were  required  they  were  left  to  look  after  themselves  wliile  soma 
of  their  ovDci?  eujoved  a  refreshing  swim  in  the  Forth,  and 
others,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Sindair,  extemporised  a  choir, 
and  gave  lull  vent  to  such  mrsic  as  the  snrrouodings  alwarl 
inspire.  ■  From  Ualgsty  the  drive  was  continued  to  Donibriitw 
House,  Oauibristic,  Lkc  most  hooses  of  its  time,  bos  seen  many 
ups  and  downs.  It  was  at  one  period  tbe  residence  of  the  abbots 
of  Inchcolm,  and  ha*  been  three  limes  dostrojod  by  Are,  the  last 
time  only  loiue  doien  years  ago.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  twi» 
wings,  tbe  latter  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  funner,  and 
connected  with  it  by  under-ground  passages.  The  centre  k  a 
mere  shell  of  crumbling  walls,  but  the  wings  are  still  inhabitable. 

The  only  thing  of  interest  here— at  least,  of  interest  to  the  ph»- 
tograpber— is  a  Hue  example  of  forged  work,  in  the  slispe  of  a 
gate  presented  by  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark.  Thii  was 
photographed  from  vuions  points,  and  after  enjoying  the 
"saft  recumbancy  of  outstretched  limbs"  on  the  velvety 
lawn  which  dips  into  the  water,  the  drive  was  continued  aciosl 
the  grounds,  and  out  by  tbe  north  gate. 

Fordel  Castle,  with  its  exqnisitety  beautiful  garden,  waij 
the  next  object  of  attentiou.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  FoulLi, 
who  has  been  lor  nearly  fifty  years  at  once  head  gardener,  factor, 
aud  general  factotum  to  the  HeadersauB  of  Fordel,  the  party  were 
first  conducted  through  the  extensive  garden  and  "hoases."and 
then  through  the  beautiful  glen  that  leads  to  the  costle,  an 
ancient  baronial  relic  of  former  timeH.  It  is  in  excellent  preeer- 
vatton,  and  contains  many  curiosities,  including  some  large 
pioeoa  of  tapestry  from  the  old  home  of  Pitreavie.  Tbe  glory 
of  the  place,  however,  U  the  ornamental  garden,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  adeonately  to  describe,   and  on  which  the  highest 

Cibl<9  degree  of  gardening  skill,  guided  by  the  purest  taste,  hu 
.  eipended. 
The  remaining  plates  were  expowd  hero,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  spent  in  examining  the  castle,  and  listening  to  the  lore 
connected  therewith,  so  humorously  retaQed  by  our  guide,  until 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  iu  order  lo  catch  the  last  boat, 
which  tbey  did  after  a  hurried  tea  in  tbe  hotel,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Edinborgh  about  nine  o'clock.  We  may  add  that  all  the 
plates  used  wore  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  that  tbe 
exposures  varied  from  five  to  forty  minutes. 

AUATEUn  PilOTOOIUFIlIC  AsaocuTiON, 
A  uouKCit.  meeting  of  the  Amateur  I'holognipbic  Association 
was  held  July  yist,  T.  Sofwith,  Esq.,  U.A.,  F.il.S.,  &c.,  b  the 

of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  cou- 
Hrmed,  H.  B.  Broadhurst,  Esq..  and  the  Kev.  W.  E.  Hancock, 
elected  members. 
.  a  KECMTABy  called  tbe  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
fact  that  a  Urge  number  of  old  prize  negatives,  which  are  the 
property  of  tbe  council,  were  now  rarely  osed  for  printing 
puruoees ;  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  present  them 
' "  tbeir  previous  owners. 

After  a  long  discnsiiou,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr,  Glaisher,  aud 
decided  by  tne  meeting,  that,  as  tbe  question  was  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  it  should  be  postponed  lor  further  consideta- 
tiou  at  the  next  meeting  of  council.      A.  J.  MsLKUiija,  llun.  tSec. 


Sa[k  in  iit  jttnftio. 


Boucii's  Niw  Catalogue,— Thb  catalogue  just  issued  by 
Messrs.  W,  W.  Rouch  aud  Co.  ought  to  be  in  the  possesiiou  of 
every  phalograpber.  It  is  not  simply  a  very  complete  list  of 
apparatus,  chemicals,  and  other  photographic  material,  but,  in 
many  respects,  a  valuable  haody  reference-book  containing 
much  information  and  many  bints  in  practice.  The  illustrated 
descriptions  of  much  of  tbe  appnralus  will  also  be  found 
valuable  and  interesting, 

PQETEtjDi.iu  To  Tike  I'uoToauAPHs.— A  novel  crime  ia 
Maaeotion  nitli  plratogtaptu  ii  meotioiMd  io  a  WonertMsUi* 


ffiB  tAonoQtASmo  nsvB. 


LAuGcsT  17,  IBJt, 


paper.  William  SIswart,  deicrib«d  M  a  tnTalling  pliolo- 
gnpher,  is  MJ't  to  hare  been  lenteQiMd  to  tweatj-oae  dt;*' 
impriionment  for  traudulenOy  obtaining  moaaja  from  aohool 
ehildreD,  whoie  photographa  he  proteaded  to  ttbe  with  a 
blaekiog  bos.  A  timiiat  (rand  iraa  perpetrml«d,  a  correa- 
pondeut  itetea,  aome  je»r«  ago,  when  a  Irarslling  photographer 
"hard  op"  died  »  plale  box  with  a  flange  icreired  on,  aa  hia 
pretended  camen. 

B.  C.  A. — Non-membpri,  lu  «oll  r»  membera,  are  ebi^ble  u 
artibilor*  at  ths  t.rthconini  Eihibilion  of  tha  Ptiotj^rapbic 
Sodoly;  and  are  alio  eligible  m  cjin^atiton  Ajr  the  prJtM  ottered. 
The  oonditioni  of  meaiberdhip  in  tils  aoo  oly  are  an  interim  '     ■' 


id  theoompliance  w 


hip.  Tot 


lion  hST'iiiB  beeaaubmitCeJ  to* tbe  council  and  paued,  the  a')miaea 
ti  thcti  lahmitled  to  the  ballot  in  a  mealing  of  the  mambern,  and 
•lecMd.  The  anbieriptiou  ia  one  i;uinea  annually,  and  Oae  Rninan 
enlranM  too.  We  reKret  thit  eilrenia  prasaure  of  daty  did  oat 
pu'ralt  na  to  write.  We  ehall  h.ivap'eiiure  in  prop.uinj  yoa  as  a 
Duainber  of  the  (tociaty  if  yaa  daiiri  it.    I'tis  next  aeaaion  coni- 

A  Co:<TiHiNTAL  SuHSCiiiDEa.— Itianotaneaar  ttiklooriticius 
aen'ea  of  views,  and  say  how  far  thay  confuri  to  tha  o«aona  ot 
plotorial  oompaiitioa,  nor  [a  it  a  pleaaant  taak  to  p  'int  oat 
individoal  ahurtcominga ;  hat  it  ahoul  1  be  candidly  dona  if  wa  are 
to  b3  of  serrioe.  There  ia  in  Iho  picturai  forwarded  n  Keneml 
tendency  to  undsr-axpjiure,  which  la  very  injurioat  in  lindeoape 
photography,  aa  it  tenda  not  only  to  proijoo  harih  contraata  of 
black  and  white  without  detail,  but  elso  to  daatroy  all  atmospheric 
effsct.  In  No.  1  the  wall  in  front  of  tha  mtCaEB  i*  a  mau  at  black 
without  detail,  quite  nntagoniatic  to  pictorial  aOect.  S>.  i  ia 
better  ai  rpg.itds  expiaure,  tint  there  tuu  been  a  doll  dilTtited  light 
£ital  (o  detail,  and  In  light  and  (hade,  etpaoially  in  the  building  al 
"le  right  hand  of  the^piclnr-      Th— ■;. i-   .i,»  f..- 


No. 


any  object  of  iotereat  to  break  its 
'  '     '  \\  quality,  and 


nnpicti 

liu  a  alight  tandancy  to  o\ 

the  foregrouad  ia  an  unrel 

there  ia  no  detail  in  the  maaaeaot  bUck-looklnsfoliaKB. 

the  point  ot  view  la  faulty.     The  apreading  maaa  of  w 

forme  the  foreground,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  landscape 

tlie  piolnro,  fbrm  a  very  unsatisfactory  piolure.     No.  7 

exposed,  and  has  not  detail  in  the  unlnleraating  fiireground,  uuc 

in  the  foliage.     Nob.  B  and  [I  are  apailed  artistically  by  the  un- 

piotorial  coancter  of  the  foregrouad  :  linea  of  railway  are  rarely 

pictaresque,  and  etpeolally  it  cunstituting  tha  moat  prominent 

elenenla  at  the  pictare.     If  suitable  cloud  nogatirea  hod  been 

CDted  in  the  ikiei,  ihe  pictorial  elfeot  would,  in  many  atses,haTe 
n  somewhat  rsdaemed ;  but  a  blank  sky  ia  fatal  to  even  very 
jpiod  iandacapoa.  The  omiaaion  to  which  yon  refer  in  the 
JahrbHch  is  curioua,  hut  will  probably  be  rectified  nsil  year. 

R.  O.  L. — The  defect  known  as  "  crapmesa,"  of  which  yon  cim- 
pUIn,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  too  much  water  in  your  collodion, 
or,  in  other  worda,  to  the  uie  of  ather  and  aloohol  inaulSciently 
rectified.  It  ia  probable  that  excess  of  aamewhat  weak  alcohol 
haa  been  used.  Kqual  parts  of  ether,  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  -7110,  and  of 
tDathvlated  apirit,  ap.  gr.  -820,  will  generally  give  a  aatistactory 
oollodion;  but  if,  as  you  aay,  yau  have  used  two  parta  of  r<otiBsa 
■pirita  and  one  part  of  rther.  tlie  collodion  will  probably  onutain 
too  much  water.  The  oolludlon  once  made,  yon  eannot  remove  the 
water,  but  yoa  may  use  up  Ihe  ooUodion  by  mixing  it  with  anotbei 
good  sample.  Ton  may  also,  to  aome  aiteni,  modi'y  the  defeot 
\j  letting  the  film  let  well  before  immersion  la  tha  nitrate  bath. 

F.  L.  D. — For  use  on  opal  gUaa,  collodio-chlDrido  of  silrer  should 
alwaya  have  citric  aaid  added.  In  printing  with  thia  preparation 
on  opal  glaaa  we  prefer  to  work  on  the  glaaa  llssK  without  any  i 
■abstratuDi.  Takedilute  albumen,  conaiiting  of  ana  part  of  white 
of  cgc  to  Ihiee  or  four  parte  of  water,  aid  apply  an  edging  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  all  round  (heglasa  ;  when  that  is  dry, 
ooat  with  collodio-chlorlde.  Allow  the  film  to  aet  thorongbly. 
Then  dry  by  a  doll  fire,  and  print  as  soon  as  the  film  is  cold  acsin. 
Tone  In  su  old  weak  gold  bath.  Fix  by  Immenion in  ahypj  bstb, 
oonlaiiUng  one  part  In  eight,  tor  five  minutes '  then  wash  undor  s 
tap  for  five  or  ten  minates.     Flales  so  treated  will  be  unite 

1.     There  are  two  caoeea  (or  fllma  aplilting  ;  one  Is  thi 

>ery  tough  contractile  oollodion,  ibe  other  the 


PlitFLBXED.— You  have  thrown  down  all  tha  siltar  in  your  bath 
aa  oarbonale,  which  may  be  ooovertad  into  nitrate  by  mosna  of 
nitric  acid.  Tha  idea  that  yoa  must  add  the  aoda  aolution  until 
there  it  no  more  eflcrvescencc  is  altogether  an  error,  aa  there  will 
be  constant  effarvaacaneo  on  adding  it  until  al!  the  silver  ii  nra- 
clpitated  aa  a  carbonate.     Tha  proper  pliin  ia  very  ainipla.     I>laka 


Tha  proper  pliin  ia  very  ai 
shaking  tt 


L  ten-grain  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  (oda,  and  keep 

■"  -* '       *  jlhe  bottfe 

,._ithen  allowinffitto 

Conlluua  tha  addition 


;  for  n 


B,  a  alight  per- 
H  acid  has  been 
.verted  into  car- 
aun  for  a  few 
ind  try  a  plato. 


lof  Ihe  nitrite  has  been  cot 
bonate  ot  ailver.  Now  place  the  aolution  in  the 
hours— or,  if  possible,  a  few  days— then  filler,  . 
It  ia  probeble  Ibat  the  bath  will  wark  clean  and  bi 
net,  add  a  slight  trace  of  dilute  nitric  ncid. 
3./.  B.— Wafearthatwehavunomeansof  helpingyon.  The  cnsa 
is  cerbtinly  very  annoying  and  pcrplexisg,  but  at  the  saoie  time 
""    ■"  '■  remedy.     Tha  plan  you  propose  could  not  with  safety 


J.  L.  111.     _.      , 

detaila  of  title  uf  pictaro, 
prietor  of  copy,  ki.,  with  Ii 


_.  adopted.     Yonr  boat  plan  will  bt 

poBslbly  a  letter  from  a  solicitor  might  bt 

I    11  ^...  "■  her  a  copy  of  each  print,  with  fnll 

le  of  pbotographer,  name  of  pro- 

...  ,     __.  for  each  picture,  and  ha  will  get 

.JO  registration  etteoled  for  yon. 
KAWHAKAAKMa  (N.Z .)— Your  account  of  your  trouble  ia  too  brief. 
Tranapirent  apola  a^-e  of  many  kinds,  the  moat  common  being 
known  'aa  pinliuleJ.  Their  cauaea  are  varioua,  and  have  been 
much  discuised  of  late  in  oar  pages.  One  of  tha  moat  common 
oauses  la  enceae  of  iodide  of  sil^r  in  the  bath.  To  remove  (his 
poar  the  ailver  solution  into  double  ita  bnlk  ot  distilled  water,  and 
then  Biter  and  make  up  the  proper  atraugth  by  adding  nitrate  ot 
■ilver.  The  addition  of  two  or  three  gr.iiaa  of  oitrati  ~  ~ 
each  oancB  of  solution  aometimes  proves  a  remedy. 
J-  W. — Your  bath,  which  haa  been  uaed  for  paper,  c« 
aiifety  be  uaod  fir  collodion  platea  ;  but  if  ynu  get  ui 
paper  you  &tn  then  uaa  your  Wh.     Ynu  had  better  no 

Eld  lat  tha  formula  fur  which  yon  have  prepared  il 
ow  from  time  (o  time  how  you  get  on,  and  do  not  fa 
all  your  difflcuitiea. 
Several  Correspondents  in  tmr  next. 


eolicitor ; 


te  ot  baryta  to 


HSTEOROLOaiJAL    RBPORT    FOR    JCTNE. 

BY  WILLIAM  UENKY  WATSON,  F.as.,  F.M.B. 

Oburvttlioni  taken  at  Sfagttomi,  near  WhiUhavtn, 

36  fitt  ahece  I'a-lerel. 


Mill 


^,19-91  munu 


W'Tlj  6T  :  ei      it     ^r  and  ■uonv 

18  W  J3     iV     SI  ,lleaix  iliowara,  wilk  diatant  ti 

«.oa'iu..    Ill     H  iBhowanp.m.  [Hum 

eo  .Rain  naarfyaU  day 

GS   fair,  Ki^icnlly  clou jy 
M    fair,  generally  bri;bC 


I'  M  SI'l  Kalna.r 

«     19    BHiaa.D 

I  tl'i    9»  laalna.E 

fll  I  M  l^air'aiid 

«3  MilRitnllii 

Hi    S3     i3  'Fair,  gcnerallj 


&9    Fair,  Kijnvr^Iy  Huany 

til    Rain  a.m. and  p.m.  Thundcrandlifht- 

Bl    Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  [niag  at  nigtit 


manant.     There  are  two  causes  (or  fllma  aplilting 

of  a  very  tough  contractile  oollodion,  ibe  othei  ._.    . 

oollodio-DUoride  whioh  haa  beooma  aomewhat  dsoomposed 


R.  K.  P.— The  method  of  preparing  and  using  bohUppe'a  salt  lor 
producinK  red  naKativea  has  been  more  than  one*  described  in  our 
pages.  Yuu  would  not  be  able  to  procure  the  salt  ready  prepared. 
It  la  a  Iroublesome  method  of  intanaifying,  and  of  donbtfnl  value, 
aa  the  deposit  is  not  c«rtalnly  parmanent. 

R.  W.— Tbe  case  la  doubllesi  a  deplorable  tne,  and,  we  fear,  only 


*   U     &0  .  ei    Smallraina.m.and  p.m. 
;   63  I  01  ei'i  eait,  Initctoudy 
iiSi-i;  B7  I  M    lUr, nnarally  sunny] 
t   B(  i  ei  H-S  Raio  QiiH  evsniDi 


Lowest  ditto 


Keanorsll 

Dan  on  which  rain  fell._ 

vJliA}, 

Fair  days  btifbt. 

lali  daya  iloMDy         >■■ 


"■.r'S" 
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l^j  IVotiijrajiit  Site,  3>«g«'t  2t._M77. 


Since 


PHOTUURAPHY  IS  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 
CiBMW  pMSTiso  w  tai  Pam— Di.itncTiv«    HiiMioEm 

— Aas    FuMiJ    *«D    ViMOM    PsHUWCiiL   to   Faow 

Okipnic  WoiE? 

Carbon  Priullmi   in    the  Pa.il.-Cvhoa  priotiug  is  still 
talked  about  with  such  on  air  of  novelty  at  the  prwent  day 
that  one  id  apt  to  loao  nitjht  of  the  fact  that  tep  ye.ira  ago 
it  was  being  practised  oa  au  immenae  scale  bjr  one  firm  at 
least  on  the   Coutineot      Probably   tbe   most   eiteMHe 
photographic  eaWblishment  in  the  world,  that  of  M.  Braun 
o(  Dornach,  employed  pigmented  tissue  in  tho  production 
of  photographic  prints  iiomediately  after  the  proctsa  was 
practicallj  demonstrated  by  Swati  of  dewoastle,  and  we 
remember  well,  when  we  Tisited  the  vast  insiittilioii  in 
1870,  the  work  had  already  been  going  on  on  a  largo  sea  o 
for  a  couple    of    years.    It    seems,    therefore,    u  little 
sinL'ular  to  be  alill  talking  at  the  present  day  about  the 
introduction  of  carbon  printing  into  our  Btudios  in  this 
country.     No  doubt  ia  Brauu's  esUbliabmeni  there  nere 
many  thinga  which  contiibttted  to  the  iucCcM  of  oar^g. 
printing  whan  it  was  once  adopted.     In  the^tUSirBt   place, 
the  establishment  of  M.  Braun  is  probablt^  x,ae  largest  and 
most  complete  photographic  studio  ji^^^  the  world,  and  thus 
help  and  assistance  ard  alwtys  at     -'band  whenever  needed, 
no  matter  whether  the  same  be  ■  .Tequirsd  ffoin  the  cbmniit, 
the  practical  photographer^  :ne  artist,  or  the  mannfucturer. 
When  we  mentiouthat  iii^870  there  wereuo  lens  than  one 
hundred  hands  empliv-ySd  at  tbe  establishment,  from  the 
boys  and  girls  empio' '^ed  on  the  printing  and  development 
of   the  images  tu/'^the  skilled  artists  engaged  to  rt;toucK 
uagative  ani  pi)p"Jitive,  it  will  be  seen  thiit  the  resources  of 
the  eitablishmi'^nt  were  well-nigh   unlimited.     The  advice 
we  have  alw'^ys   given  our   readers  who  are  engaged  in 
cirboQ  prinf'  ting,  to  maintain  orerylhiug  connected  with 
the  work  af.  a  cool  temperature,  wasapulnt  which  was  never 
loatsight  t^of  at  the  Braun  institution.     A  vast  deal  of  cellar 
room  e^i^ta  at  Uornach,  and  the  operating  and  priutiog 
rooms  •'SJpen  out  from  these  cellars,  lO  that   liquids  and 
Uteu''*'*'  sre  always  preserved  at  a  cool  and  uniform  tempe- 
ntni  tb.    Well  nigh  everything  connected  with  photography 
wi^e  abrepared  on  tbe  premisi-e  ;  not  only  was  the  pigment 
figiveche  tissue  groand,  and  miied,  and  ■pre.id  upon  paper 
i  dry.  sensitive  conditionreadyforpriuting,  but  the  chemicals 
^  -euchaa  collodion,  chloride  of  gold,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.— 
vtfere  all  made  under  the  auperint«ndence  uf  the  prinoipnl. 
'  No  doubt  this  system  contributed  ia  no  small  degree  to 
the  aucoesa  which  characterized  the  Doruaoh  factory.     In 
those  days  no  difficulty  was  made  about  printing  pictures 
one  metre  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  to  show  the  eitent 
to  which  carbon  printing  was  actually  resorted  to  it  may 
be  mei'tioned  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bands  of 
tissue,  each  measuring  twelve  feet  iu  length,  were  daily 
consumed.     We  are  not  aware   whether  the  production  of 
photographs  is  carried  on  in  the  same  eitensive  manner  at 
"^        the  present  day  at  Dornach.  or  by  what  modification  of  the 
'     process,  if  any,  carbon  priula  are  now  secured.     It  was  tbe 
';    Swan   method  which  we  saw  in  operation  nearly  seven 
yeara  ago.  but  since  then  M.  Braun,  fils,  has  estabiiahed  a 
,'  nonae  in  Paris,  and  occupied  himself   with  soi'^e   of  the 
I    novelties  in    carbon  printing  witii  which  our  readers  are 
j    familiar.     The  Braun  firm  was  wont  to  take  all  its  own 
,    negatives,  and  made  it  a  rule  never  to  purchase.     If  pic- 
',    tarea  of  the  Nile  ware  desired,  or  of  Swiaa  glacier  scenery, 
a   competent    photographer   was   at   once  despatched  to 
obtain  them,  and  as  many  as   five  gentt< 


of  the  photographic  operations  from  alpha  to  omega.    Sin 
that  prosperous  time  of  which   we   laik,    Uornac'i  hi 
chaniTe'l  its  naiionality,  and  those  who  now  reside  n  the 
A-Uaiiau  vUlage  are  no  longer  French  subjeats.     We  do 


norkuow  how  tar  this  matter  has  affected    the    prospe. 
rily  of  this  flouriahing  establUhment,  but  we  remember 


that  inst  before  the  close  of  the  war  M.  Braun  was 
Cilled  upon  by  the  Prussian  Government  tor  a  heavy 
money  subsidy  to    make   good    the   damage    done    to   ft 


German  truu  which  had  been  maliciously  damaged  by 
villagers  who  sympatbiied  with  the  French.  At  the  close 
of  the  w.ir  all  were  permitted  to  choose  whether  they  wouW 
bo  French  or  GiirmiTi  dlhmi  in  the  fnture,  and  from  tho 
tact  that  a  branch,  at  any  rate,  ot  the  great  Domach  firm  na" 
proceeded  to  Paris,  wo  may  infer  ll>at  at  any  rate  the 
IJornach  eatiblishment  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  In  any 
case,  however,  tho  name  of  Braun  will  »l_way«  be  onn- 
neoted  with  tbe  early  biatory  of  carbon  printing,  lor  he  was 
the  first  undoubteiily,  after  Swan,  to  empby  the  prooesa 
practically  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Ikilruclice   //ai(  jMrHK.— Phntographera  »>»  this  coaiit-Tr 
maycongrat^^;S^j^S3«U5^ 

j^S^l'.'ftrHctive  hail-storms  which  appear  from  time  to  time 
to  sweep  over  Continenl&l  cities.  From  Berlin,  a  short 
time  ago,  news  caine  of  a  most  disastrons  visitation  of  thia 
sort,  and  our  Uerman  cousins,  we  see,  are  earnestly  taking 
up  the  question  whether,  undur  the  circumstances,  it  la  not 
adviMble  to  establish  a  Photographic  UUss  Insurance 
Company.  As  with  ua,  there  are  at  Berlin  iusurance  com- 
pmiei  where  insurances  miy  be  effected  aitaiust  plate  glass, 
but  there  are  no  establishments,  seemingly,  whtre  ordinary 
gldsa  miy  be  insured.  According  to  at)>tistios  which  have 
buon  collected,  no  less  than  a  score  of  photographers 
suffered  loaa  by  breakage  by  a  late  storm,  the  dnma^e  done 
in  some  instances  being  very  great.  One  tlrto,  it  appears, 
had  no  leas  than  700  small  panes  broken,  and  auotbec 
22a,  testifying  very  vividly  to  the  weixbt  of  the  hail- 
stones, and  the  terrible  character  of  the  tempest.  Fifty, 
seventy,  ninety,  are  the  number  of  panes  br  Aen  in  many 
of  the  studios,  representing  a  moat  serious  and  unexpected 
loss,  some  of  the  panes  being  very  largo  and  expensive. 
Toughened  glass  has  been  suggested  for  future  uae,  but 
its  expense,  as  also  tbe  lack  of  any  information  as  to  its 
being  competent  to  resist  shwp  and  sudden  blows  nuch  as 
would  be  inflicted  in  a  violent  storm,  naturally  lead  our 
brethren  to  avoid  such  an  expensive  substitute.  The  but 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be,  we  should  think,  to 
ostablish  a  mutual  aasurancv  against  such  accidents,  if 
such  an  institution  could  be  formed  among  the  photo- 
graphers of  the   Vattriand. 

Alt  Fames  and  Vapour  Prejadicial  to  Vhotographie 
IVortr— Some  discussion  bai  recently  taken  place  among 
tbe  members  of  tbe  Berlin  Society  for  the  AdvancemeDt 
of  Photography  in  regard  to  the  alleged  destructive  action 
of  fumes  in  the  dark  room.  A  Swiss  photographer,  who 
had  his  studio  n<^st  door  to  a  goldsmith,  complained  that 
bis  plates  were  very  apt  to  fog,  and  he  attributed  the  de- 
fect to  his  neighbour's  premises,  although  these  were  sepa- 
rated by  a  thick  wall,  lletr  Quidile,  as  also  Ur.  Vogel, 
were  of  opinion  that  too  inuoh  importance  was  plaoad  by 
photographers  in  general  upon  the  injurioua  influences  of 
fumes  and  vapours.  Efen  strong  ammonia  vapour  has  no 
action  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  at  any  rate  if  the  silver 
bath  gave  an  acid  reaction.  Dr.  Qiiidde  stated  that  the 
only  time  be  bad  noticed  that  the  collodion  film  suffered 
was  when  his  laboratory  had  been  freshly  white-washed, 
the  odour  of  the  lime  acting  prejudicially  upon  asensitiiea 
film.     No  doubt  these  gentlemen  are  right  in  their  diutum, 


\  Btantlj  employed  by  U.  Braun  in  travelling  here  and  there  \  but,  for  all  that,  we  would  a  Wise  photographers  to  koep 
tin  search  of  the  picturesque.  In  this  way  the  principal !  their  r3om  as  free  as  possible  from  fumes.  The  latter 
yiaa  enabled  to  control  every  negative,  and  no  doubt  this  are,  at  anv  r.ite,  not  beneficial  to  the  plates,  if  they  do  not 
fact  had  something  to  do  with  the  uniformity  with  which  '  act  prejuilicially,  while  it  is  very  certain  that  vapours  ol 
fl^oy  could  afterwards  be  printed.  Indeed  M.  Braun  wonld  I  one  Kind  or  another,  if  harmless  to  photographa,  are  not  so 
)ifidebimseUonremarkingthalhob«sconducted  thewholo  '  tophotographers. '"'" 


o  photographers.    A  woU-Yontilaled  dark  room  we  hold 
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CLEANING  THE  DAGIIERUEOTYI'E. 

It  ccrUiul/  ia  ft  matter  of  vain  rHgret  tliat  one  feeli,  on  re- 
aioving  a  Daguerreotjrpe  from  ita  case,  tbsC  a  Bpecimeci 
tfait  repiesetitJ  auch  a  wonilerrul  itb  ia  the  grftphio  art 
ehoalil  be  subjt^otect  to  nithli'sa  handliDg  bjr  many  proree- 
Bioiiala  of  tbu  premnt.  Wo  have  bod  plcturiss  of  ever;  kinil 
Lrnugbl  to  as  for  mpjiog,  acil  I  bud  tbe  Dagaerrcotjpe  the 
-wont  abused  nf  all. 

AUbough  I  bavc  never  ToUowcd  tbe  art  ot  Dagnerreotypy, 
utill  I  appreciate  aad  admire  tbo  wonderful  icgulta  tbat 
cftQU  put  tbrough  my  baadp. 

A  photograpber  gent  us  a  package  coasistiog  of  a  Uige 
number  of  Dag iier root j  pes  anil  ambrotjpea.  Tbese  were 
taken  from  tbeii  casus,  ibeir  mata,  glui,  and  preserrera  le- 
moved,  eacb  wrapped  in  a  little  piece  of  tissue-paper,  the 
irhole  eactoaed  ii;  a  papei  box  ;  wlitn  receired  tbe  ambro- 
types  wi!M  brokt'n  to  flinders,  aad  1  had  to  pracliae  the 
mosaio  art  to  repair  daningei ;  tbe  Daguerreotypes  scratched 

About  thren  years  ago,  two  ftameBof  Daguerreotypes,  tach 
containing  about  oan  haudred  ons'siith  sixe  pictures,  were 
Beut  to  UA  to  dean  and  replace,  Thcju  pictures  were  plaeed 
in  a  volret  malt  without  aoaliog ;  the  action  of  the  gaeei  of 
tbe  atiaonphure  had  obliterated  most  of  tho  picluces,  and 
they  were  unrrcogniiuible. 

To  clean  ihum  and  replace  ia  the  mitt  wauld  have  beco 
easier  than  any  o:her  method,  but  I  drsired  to  make  tbi-m  a 
jiermanant  thin,;  if  L  could,  and  tried  tbe  rollowing  experi- 
■neai :  first  remoring,  brushing  off  all  loote  paHicIt^,  then 
immersing  in  a  disb  of  hat  water:  this  removed  all  gi'in 
from  Blickina  paper  on  back,  and  softened  the  coating  on 
enrlace  quickly,  so  thatun  laying  in  a  dish  of  weak  cyanide, 
Ihey  cloauml  nicely  ;  afier  wa-hing  well,  1  pDUrrd  over  tbi: 
Burfaca  raw  albumen,  save  a  Blik;bt  linse  und^-r  a  atnatl  flow 
of  waier,  then  Bet  up  to  dry  spoiitta^ously.  After  thorough 
diying  each  was  placed  in  a  dish  of  tlcobol  for  a  few 
ntiijules :  this  caused  tbe  albumen  to  be  male  insoluble,  or, 

^^    in  other  wo  ds,  cooked  it. 

r&  If  the  albumen  is  moist  in  the  leaat  degree  when  placed  in 
wKba  aicuhul,  the  rurface  will  dry  opa<ine,  and  trouble  will  be 
fc  g'lTua  to  remove;  it  bat  if  tbe  surface  albumen  is  thoroughly 

K^  t    slry  it  will  remain  traoMparene,  and  dry  spontaneonity. 

^^  Tbid  iDUtbod  I  fuuud  left  a  good  coating  on  the  surface, 

and  could  bo  rubbed  quite  hard  without  marking. 

X  heaitatid  making  this  public  at  that  time,  as  I  desired 
to  wait  and  aeo  if  ibey  t-  turned  to  tboir  original  condition  ; 
bat  on  examining  ihem  a  few  wrnVt  since  I  found  them  all 
good  ytt,  no  change  having;  taki'u  place.  1  felt  doubtful 
myself  at  ihe  tim<-,  for  all  who  have  cleaniiJ  Daguerreotypes, 
allbuugh  they  may  have^aled  them  pmpcrly  when  pulttng 
them  up,  will  know  that  a  picture  once  cleaned  is  more 
liable  to  change  than  ever,  if  not  very  carefully  wachetl. 


RESTORATION  OF  PRINT  ISATIiS. 

Till  now  it  has  been  customary  to  treat  silver  baths,  whether 
they  have  been  employed  lor  tbe  dipping  ol  plates  or  sei^si- 
tising  of  paper,  in  precisely  the  same  way  when  defective  ot 
oat  of  Older,  notwiib^tanding  the  fact  that  the  print  batb 
liecomea  coutaiuinated  with  quite  adillerrnt  aeries  of  organic 
compounds  and  impurilles.  This  should  not  be,  for  the 
latter  rrqiilres,  as  a  matter  of  course,  special  lr,-Bt<nent, 
allhougb,  stranse  lo  aay,  no  manual  gives  any  delinile  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  The  ordinary  impuritiea  that 
eal«[  the  print  bath  are'  gelatine  or  siae,  lapeilluous  acid, 
•  and  combination  of  tbe  latter  with  the  chloride  salts  em- 
t   ployedin  the  preparation  of  the  paper.     The  precipitation  of 


t  fUtrtprafiil 


■l/ilkla  FkolBfrapltn: 


the  gelatine  matter,  aa  of  the  organic  oompoandf,  is  brought 
aboat  by  tbe  following  means: 

1.  The  silver  bath  is  treated  witb  alum  solution  1  :  10 
strength  (ordinary  alum  diraolved  in  hot  distilkd  wal«), 
until  small  cryslale  are  seen  to  form,  when  the  liquid  ia 
filtered.  Ihose  crystals  are  silver  albamiuaie,  which  aredii- 
solved  again  in  bnt  distilled  water,  and  added  lo  the  silver 
bath  again;  a  portion  remains  dissolved,  while  the  rest 
again  sepBralep.  This  silver  albuminate  may  be  employed, 
therefore,  again  and  again. 

2.  Qy  adding  and  rillcring  ofl'  again  burnt  alum  or 
bydrated  clay,  for,  as  ia  well  known,  tho  oiyhydrate  oC 
aiumininm  possesses  a  considerable  tendency  to  combine 
witb  organic  eubsIaDces,  and  precipitate  tho  same  when  in 
solution.  Aa  the  bydrated  clay  exerts  tbe  same  action 
against  colour,  it  is  far  preferable  to  permanganate  of  potash 
wh>>n  any  discolouriag  of  the  bath  takes  place. 

If  Ihe  print  bath  is  acidified  pretty  strongly  with  acetic 
acid,  and  the  kaolin  added  until  the  amellof  acetic  acid  haa 
iliaappearcd,  and  tho  whole  filtered,  then  the  Biniug material 
ia  also  completely  coagulated  by  the  acetate  of  aluminion 
which  has  been  produced. 

Thor<^  remain  still  tbe  different  acids  and  their  salts  to 
neutralise  and  decompose.  To  do  this,  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bonate of  sodn  has  hitherto  been  recommended  to  be  cm- 
ployed.  Now,  although  both  those  compounds,  and 
especially  tbe  latter,  are  excellent  agents  for  neutralising  the 
silver  bath,  I  have  never  found  the  result  to  be  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  batb. 

Un  tbe  other  hand,  we  posses*  in  canstic  potash  and  soda 
two  eiCL-llunt  means  in  neutralising  and  decomposing  acida 
and  salts  pronent  in  the  print  batb.  Bulb  are  dissolved  in 
ten  parts  uf  diatilled  water.  Prom  one  ol  the  two  solutions 
(the  firat  ii  to  bo  puichosed  of  any  chu-miat)  enough  is  added 
to  bring  abuut  a  gelatiuoua  precipitate,  tbe  liquid  being 
from  ti  ne  to  limn  vigorously  abalciD.  The  silver  bath  now 
arsumca  a  Iran  spare  nt,  milky  turbidity,  or,  if  it  does  not, 
more  cauatic  potash  is  added,  until  the  tuibidity  does  not 
disappear,  aad  litmus  paper  betrays  a  neutral  reaction. 
Thisgelatino-s  precipitato  cannot  be  filtered  off,  either  by 
means  of  bibulona  paper  or  cotloo-wool,  aa  all  the  pores  ara 
very  soon  plugged,  and  only  raoirteoed  linen  or  flannel  can 
be  need  for  tbe  purpose.  Tbe  Hnen  or  flannel  is  strained 
tightly  upon  a  sqoare  woid  frame,  and  the  liquid  poured  in 
the  middle  -.  tbe  strainer  inuet  not  touch  at  the  bottom,  but 
remain  free.  Neillier  must  it  bo  pressed,  as  in  that  case 
some  of  tbe  gelatiuoua  precipitate  ia  forced  throngh.  It  ifl 
well  to  let  the  filter  process  goon  during  tbe  ni^ht,  and 
then  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  tbo  liquid  lo  tun  throagh 
bright  and  clear.  Those  who  are  not  converaant  witb  this 
method  of  filtering  or  straining  Ehould  be  initialed  into  it 
by  a  chemist.  After  the  operation  the  cloth  may  bo  dried, 
and  be  employed  again.  In  adding  varioui)  enbstaucea 
to  the  print  batb  in  order  to  purify  it,  one  need  not  be 
nervous  about  going  lo  work,  for  ibeto  is  no  Iiarm  in  being 
a  little  out,  and  tbe  print  bath  does  not  require  snch  deli- 
cate handling  as  is  the  oaao  with  tho  negative  bath. 

Print  baths  treated  in  the  manner  described  will  be  found 
to  possess  all  the  properti<;a  necessary  to  good  working,  aad 
to  impart  to  albumenizeil  paperstbetinfit  lights  and  shadows. 
At  the  same  time,  the  res'ioration  of  a  print  bath  should  not 
he  delayed  for  any  length  of  time,  aa  sometimes  hsppeni 
vrit.h  the  negative  bath,  but  should  be  treated  periodically, 
especially  so  far  aa  neutralization  witb  caustic  potanh  is 
concerned.  If  the  bath  becoinei  too  alkaline,  it  may  "aaily 
bo  rendered  neutral  again,  after  straining,  by  the  careftil 
addition,  drop  by  drop,  of  pure  litric  acid. 

In  the  above  lines  1  have  desired  to  indicate  tbe  theonr 
involved  in  the  proper  restoration  of  the  print  bath,  ana 
thus  to  acquaint  my  friends  witb  the  ahy  and  wherefora  of 
the  reactions. 

Ur.  Liesegaog,  In  connection  with  the  subject,  poinU  oat 
the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  to  ^rjfy  % 
.  tntbid,  brown  print  batb,  a  method  which  Dr.  ^leMgaof 


THX  PSOTOOItAtHIC  ilBWS. 
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to  be  ODe  of  the  eswntiiJs  towarda  clean  mnDipukCioD,  of 
it  it  Mrtaiolj  tbe  Oi  1^  miiana  wlicrcby  phowgrapby 
be  pereutently  prtctuad  without,  ia  aome  vaj  or  ot 
beiog  prejudiciAl  to  health. 


Elkotbic, 


OBBHAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fsoio-auvDu     1MB     FuvtO'OaaoMi — PEBUANiai 
Gabbo«  FioiDBsa  on  Glah— Isi 
Lnot— Cauob    PuHTiaa    Faoci 

AID    pMOtOaaAPHT— How    MABI     faOTOOBiPUKM   iBB    '« 

TMC  WoBLD  T— QUAmrr  or  CaJsmcALS  tuii  OoHiUf- 

BI  DB-    TOaCt. 

IiAfT  yew  I  w>it  70I1  ■<>''^°  iaformatiori  about  Goup)''^ 

prooow  of  phoUt-gta»ore,  which  originally  was  inveuted   by 

Woodbnty.    Rooently  thote  w»»  broughl  iu(o  tbs  market  ■ 

MtiM  of  printed  leavM,  prepared  by  Ibis  process,  of  which 

■ome  hanmiiieDftwaatT-twoiDahei,  anil  which,  ia  geuersl, 

'  ^_    III   wUban  BckDOirledgineDt  amacg  artisU.     la   beauty 

IL-II  ■!!  ■WW  Wl  ll*l>llll'  I'l'l  ■illl'l'"!  "I  "I  I  .  J  J"i''     '.  ^1" 

nutv  be  oMMldmd  th«M«p«fc(t  iavKitioD  aonw^.io^ 

line  of  pbotogrspUod  MopiPfMa  pilBttag;.    (lonpil  has 

■In  brought  loto  the  tuiw enhiUM  prinU  of  this  kiod, 

the  efieo:  of  which  ia  oooridenblj  laONNwd  br  their  bar- 

BKHiiooi  ooloun.     About  the  other  French  procoM,  photo- 

ohiomy,  I  muatipeak  lee«  faTonrabl;.    The  products  oF  the 

same  are  aeot  to  Uermacy  in  Ivge  qnaQtities.  aod  M.  V  idal 

did  Dot  hciitate  to  produce  in  photo-ohroray  tho  portrait  of 

the  grealeat  enemy  of  Pranoo,  oor  EmpeTor  William.     But 

the  picture  looks  a«  if  Vidal  iuteoded   to  take  rewogi:  la  a 

photo -oh  tomical  way  for  the  political  defeat  ot  bis   native 

ooantty.     Aa   a   baaia   he  made   ate   of   a    photograph  bj 

Loeicher  and  Petioh.     The  coloor  work  of  thU  picture  t» 

done  ID   photo-ohrome ;    bnt   it   appears   aa   nnoatnral  as 

povible,   and  it  it   the   plaineat   proof  that   the  assertioo 

Pholografihg  ea  coufe>(i-»  natwrelles  ia  only  humbug. 

The  pictarea  of  objecta  ot  mechanic  arts,  produced  ia  the 
Mme  way,  are  prettiof-  In  many  caaei  lliey  can  bo  doue  in 
a  vary  simple  maouer  by  meant  of  the  carbon  printing  pro. 


iiperitnentao 


Ja  a  previous  laller  I  mentioned  my  i 
he  chemical  slreogth  of  tho  elfctro-      ^  ^___     ^_^ 

oently  1  had  occasion  to  test  iho  light  ot  a  battery  con 
laiuiog  fifty  ot  Bun*an'»  demenU.  1  ho  light  app.-ated  veri 
glaring,  but  the  BttenRlh  waa  of  inferior  value.  I  had  te 
expose  my  pbotometor  ekven  minatea  bofoto  it  ahowed 
tifleen  dogreea.  I  can  produce  the  same  tffcct  cheaper  with 
one  and  B-hal[  grammea  of  magneaium  wire. 

There  ia  at  present  inuch  diecu.sion  about  the  worth  of 
ibacatboQ  ptocesa,  aa  1  learo  by  your  valuallu  p^-riodical 
1  bolievo  myaell  that  the  carbon  prooese  foe  ainall  nJen,  ' 
can  never  diaplacolheaitverproceai.,butgraduallywRl^ 
into  nae  for  large  pictures.  The  great  diflicuhy  ,rth  whlZ^ 
at  firat  the  proceas  had  to  labour  in  warn.  we*t('r  ia  n„ 
removed  in  ao  eaay  manner.  At  the  Koval  PoUtnchni«i 
Academy  we  aie  proceeding  or.  -»r™  A..-i  ;\.  f.   ^''!^''"'.<*' 

1st,   Prepare  a  bath  ■ 

Bichromate  of  potassiut 


>»lDg 


,„.     „, mm,  of  thia  city,  haa  made     _ 

•word,  gilded  aod  beautifully  eucbaaed,  by  transterriog 
oarbon  print  on  glaaa,  aod  paating  a  piece  of  gold  pipe 
the  back.  Tho  picture  looked  then  aa  if  taken  on  a  gil 
baokgroutid. 

While  I  am  speaking  about  the  oarbon  procesa  I  will 
mark  that  they  nave tnod  beratereral  timea  to  iotroduce  to 
tbe  public  the  beautiful  window  piclurea  in  carbon. 
BobaarwacLter  and  Kchardt  eiLbibited  Euaoy  of  them,  but 
without  aucoesa ;  the  public  prefer  decide Jly  the  paper  plo- 
tare*.  Hereby  I  should  not  ooncoal  the  circumsUnco  that 
the  large  carbon  prinla  transfened  on  ^laaa  ato  not  alwaya 
durable.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  fading  of  the  adilcd  red 
oolonring  stuff  which  changes  the  tone  of  tbe  picture,  but 
of  the  cracking  of  the  film.  Ail  large  pioturen  tic  hear  w  lie  hter 
produced  in  thia  manner  are  spoiled  by  cracking  of  ihu  lilm, 
and  on  some  of  my  own  piotnrea  the  tame  fault  appeared 
after  a  few  weeks.  I  lappoae  tbia  fault  oau  be  prevented  by 
coating  the  glaaa  on  which  the  picture  in  to  ba  transferred 
with  gelatine;  for  the  Woodbarytypea,  which  arebiongbt  in 
tiie  market  in  large  qnantitiea,  show  no  cracking. 

For  aniatgemsnt,  tbe  oarbon  prcceN  it  coming  more  and 
more  into  use.  The  beat  method  ia  that  which  I  described 
■ome  time  ago.  We  have  to  prepare  in  the  caujera,  by 
means  of  cullodioa,  an  enlarged  diapositive  from  the  s mat  1 
Begative.  Then  we  have  to  copy  a  carbon  negative,  which 
ia  to  be  transferred  on  glaaa ;  and  from  tbia  we  iben  print 
the  poaitive  pictnru.  To  the  American  photog-'apher  tbia 
Betnod  may  aeem  perhaps  loo  complicated  ;  beoausefor  him. 
with  po  much  bright  snuligbt,  suoh  a  oircuitoua  way  ia  not 
iMGMaary.  Bnt  fur  na,  with  cur  gray  oortbern  aky,  having 
even  ia  aummar  very  often  dark  days,  tbe  oaao  is  different, 
■nd  the  photogiaphera  of  enlargemenlfl  are  id  aaatob  yet  of 
■It  Htifinal  light  fit  for  uae. 


sheet  *'"  tw  a 
diatelf-     I*"^'  „ 
black  by  the  paper, 
even  by  90"  F.    It  is  t 
quicker  in  high  than  i 
needa  only  to  remain  i 
paper  il  dry  after  two  or  three  houis!^ 
3id.  The  copied  papera  are  coated  < 
(one  per  cent,  cotton),   and  dried   ia  i_ 
traoaferrod  by  the  squeegi'e,  and  developed.  ' 
the  work  ia  juat  as  safe  as  in  winter  time.   ."" 
aud  granulation  of  ihe  Btm  o 
Kiuiacive  photo i^rapbera  liave  'ried  ti 
rkish  army,   bat  till  oow  have  oot 
count  of  mletruat,  for  fear  tbry  should  make  u 
for  treachen  US  purposes.     In  thia 


njlul. 


ial  part,  if  Englisbi 


Itrapby  will  not  perfoi 


How   maoy   photographers  ate  there  in   tbe   world 
what  qaautiiy  of  chemicals  are  they  uaing  ?     Thia  qoiT^ 
haa  recently  occapit'd  my  mind  very  ia>lch.     Tbe  anawe. 
course  ia  no  easy   one,  and  can  he  given  only  in   part.    \ 
Germany  the  number  of  eatabliebed  pbotographeia  is  a  litth 
over  three  thouBand  ;  in  Austria   and   Uuogary,  about  thA 
same;  and   1   hardly  believe  that  tbis  number  will   he  ei\ 
oeeded  in  France  or  EuKland.     For  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  \ 
Sweden,  Norway,  aod    Kusaia,  we  oan  count  only   half  the 
number,  which  gives  the  round  number  of  twenty  thousand      « 
eitabliahud  pbotographera  in  Europe.     Thieaumber  may  be 
a  low  one  in  compariaou  with  America,  wherv,  among  forty 
mitliooa  of  iobabilauls,  can  be  counted  nil  thousand  photo-       ' 
grapbors.     And  in  comparison  with  this  ouml'er  ibe  con- 
sumption of  albumeu  paper  seems  to  be  inferior.     Germany 
manulactorea  the  main  part  of  it,  which  amounts  to  twenty    ' 
thonaand   leama  yearly.     About  ooc-third   part   is    menu-   , 
factured  in  other  countiiea,  so  that  to  every  photographer 
there  is  about  one  reim  ot  paper.     But  ihn  coosumpliun  of  \ 
silver  cannot  be  figured  ont  ao  readily.     In   Germaay   the    , 
average  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  three  pounda  yearly   for 
each  photographer,   but  in  Auttria,  oiily  one  pound  yearly.    ' 
Tbe  reason  ia  that  there  are  existing  in  Getmauy  large  re- 
production establishments,  which  Auatiia  cannot  ahow,  aod 
which   are  consuming   a  large  qoantity  of  silver.     About 
the  consumption  of  silver  in  other  countries  I  could  get  no 
sufficient  data.  , 

The  quantity  of  Bristol  board  conaumcd  ia  an  Rnormoiji 
one.  Jn  Oermany  forty  millions  of  Bristol  boards,  cut  iati 
carteB-de-visit<',  are  used  annually,  lu  fact,  thf  photographic 
ia  giving  out  more  money  for  Uiistol  board  than  for  silver.- 
Philadcljihia  Photo jra^her.  ' 


Anaost  24,  isn.) 
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CLEANING  THE  DAGUERREOTYI'E. 


It  ctrlaiuly  is  a  matter  of  vaia  regret  that  oaa  feelt,  on  re- 
noviog  a  Daguerreotype  from  its  case,  that  a  RpecimeD 
that  reproseot*  aucb  ■  noDilarfut  era  in  the  graphic  art 
should  be  aiibji'oted  Ui  nithli-ss  handling  hj  tDaoy  pror«a- 
Biiinata  of  Ihu  present.  Wu  have  had  pictures  of  ererj  kind 
Iroaghl  to  as  for  enpyiog,  and  I  6ud  iheDagaerrcotjrpelbe 
-woratabuEed  of  all. 

Althougb  I  bavc  aevur  ToHowud  (he  art  of  Dagoerieotypy, 
still  I  appreciate  and  admire  tbo  wonderful  rcEults  that 
ofluti  pau  through  mj  handp. 

A  pbotographer  eeoC  us  a  package  coDBiatiag  of  a  laige 
Dumber  oF  Daguerreotypea  and  smbrotypeB.  These  were 
taken  from  then  cases,  tfaeir  mtts.  glaes.  and  preaervers  te- 
noved,  each  wrapped  iu  a  lilllu  piece  of  tissne-paper,  the 
vholi)  enclosed  in  a  paper  box  ;  uLicn  received  the  ambro- 
lypeg  were  brokun  to  ilindera,  and  1  h&d  to  pr&ctiie  the 
mossLo  art  lo  repair  damages ;  the  Uagiierreotypee  scratched 
todetlroctioD, 

About  tbreH  years  a;n,  two  frames  of  Daguerreotype*,  each 
containing  about  oqh  hundred  one-sixth  site  pictures,  were 
B(it>t  to  uj  to  clean  and  replaci^.  These  picEores  were  placed 
in  a  vol  ret  matt  without  sealiof; ;  the  action  of  tbe  gases  of 
the  atmosphere  bad  obliterated  most  of  Ihe  pictutea,  and 
they  were  uaricogniKuhle. 

To  clean  them  aud  replace  in  the  milt  would  have  been 
easier  ihau  any  olher  method,  but  I  dfsired  to  make  them  a 
puimaoeaC  ibiaf  if  I  could,  and  tried  tlie  fuUowiug  eiperi- 
tneni  :  6rst  removing,  brushing  off  all  loo^e  particles,  then 
immetaiug  in  a  diih  of  hot  water:  this  removed  all  gi'm 
from  slickinir  paper  on  back,  and  softened  the  coating  on 
eurlacc  quickly,  so  thatun  laying  io  a  dish  of  weak  cyauide. 


»f  wa'er,  tbeu  kI  up  to  dry  spont'kn'iously.      Afterthorough 
dijiog  each   was   placed   in   a  dish  of  alcobol   for  a  few 
miijUles  J  this  caused  tbe  albumen  to  be  ma  le  inauluble,  or, 
%        iu  other  wodi),  cooked  it. 

I^        If  tbe  albumen  is  moist  io  the  least  degree  wfaen  placed  in 

^  the  aicohul,  tbe  nurlace  will  dry  opaqup,  and  trouble  will  be 

ft   gireu  to  remove:  it  bat  if  the  surface  albumen  is  thoroughly 

.   ]     dry  it  will  remain  irao'pareDt,  and  dry  spontaneouily. 

^  Tbiri  method  I  foaud  lu^t  a  good  costiu;  on  the  surface, 

aud  could  be  rubbed  ignite  hard  wllhout  marking. 

X  btsjtatid  making  tbiit  public  at  [bat  time,  at  I  desired 
to  wait  and  see  if  ibey  t-  turned  to  their  oiiiinal  condition  ; 
but  on  examining  them  a  few  w.eki  since  I  found  them  all 
goml  yt-t,  no  change  bavinj;  tak.'n  place.  I  felt  doubtful 
myself  at  ibe  timr,  for  all  who  baie  cleaned  Daguerreotypes, 
kllbough  they  may  have  sealed  them  properly  when  pnlting 
them  up,  will  know  that  a  picture  onc^  cleaned  is  more 
liable  to  change  than  ever,  if  not  very  carefully  washed. 


RESTORATION  OK  PRINT  UATliS. 

TiLi  now  it  bos  been  customary  to  treat  silver  balh»,  whether 
they  have  been  employed  for  the  dipping  ol  plates  or  secsl- 
tiling  of  paper,  in  precisely  the  same  way  wbcD  defective  or 
out  of  Older,  notwithntanding  the  fact  that  the  priot  bath 
becomes  contaminated  with  quite  adiSeri-nt  serirs  of  organic 
compounds  and  imputilies.  This  should  not  be,  for  the 
latter  requires,  as  a  matter  of  course,  special  iT'-atment, 
alibough.  strauKo  lo  aaj,  no  maiual  giveg  any  deGniie  in- 
formaliun  on  (be  aubject.  The  ordinary  impuritiin  that 
enter  the  print  bath  are  -  gelatine  or  slae.  tupeilluona  acid, 
•  and  combination  oi  the  latter  with  the  chloride  salts  em- 
i    ployed  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper.     The  precipitation  of 


tbe  gelatine  matter,  as  of  Ihe  organic  compoDiids,  ia  brought 
about  hy  Ihe  following  means; 

1.  Tbe  sitvor  bath  is  treated  with  alum  solution  I  :  10 
Btrenglb  (ordinary  alum  difsolvod  in  hot  distillrd  water}, 
until  amall  crystals  are  aeeu  lo  form,  when  tbe  liquid  i« 
altered,  Ibese  crystals  are  ailver  albuminate,  which  aredia- 
solved  again  in  hot  distilled  water,  and  added  lo  the  silver 
bath  again  ;  a  pOTtioQ  remiins  dissolved,  while  the  rest 
agbin  scparaiea.  This  silver  albnminate  may  bo  employed, 
iberefote,  again  and  again, 

2.  By  adding  and  filloring  otl'  again  burnt  alum  or 
hydrated  clay,  for,  as  U  well  known,  tbo  oiybydrate  of 
aluminium  possesaes  a  conaiderable  tendency  to  combino 
with  organic  eubsrancea,  and  precipitate  tbo  same  when  in 
solution.  As  the  bydraled  clay  exerts  the  same  action 
against  colour,  it  is  far  preferable  to  permanganate  of  potash 
whi-D  any  diacotouiiug  of  tbe  bath  takes  place. 

If  tbe  print  bath  is  acidified  pretty  strongly  with  acetic 
acid,  and  the  kaolin  added  until  the  smell  of  acetic  acid  baa 
disappeared,  and  tbe  whole  filtered,  then  the  sixing  material 
is  also  completely  cotgnlated  by  the  acetate  oi  aluminium 
which  has  been  produced. 

There  remain  stilt  the  dift'ersnt  acids  and  their  salt4  to 
neutralise  and  decompose.  To  do  this,  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bonate of  Bodn  has  hitherto  been  recommended  lo  be  em- 
ployed. Now,  although  both  those  oomponnds.  and 
eapecinlly  the  latter,  are  excellent  agents  for  neutrallilng  the 
silvet  bath,  I  hare  never  found  the  resale  to  be  a  marked 
improvement  in  tbe  bath. 

Ud  the  other  hand,  we  poaeess  in  caustic  potash  and  soda 
two  eicullunt  means  in  neutralising  and  decomposing  ocids 
and  salts  prenent  in  the  print  bath.  Ilotb  are  dissolved  in 
ten  pirie  of  dtatilW  water,  From  one  ol  the  two  solutions 
(tbe  tirat  ii  to  be  puicbaaed  of  any  cbemist)  enough  is  added 
to  bring  abaut  a  gelatiuoua  precipitate,  tbe  liquid  being 
from  ti  ne  to  time  vigorously  abaki'n.  Tbe  silver  batb  now 
otsumcB  a  trap  spa  re  HI,  milky  turbidity,  or,  if  it  does  not, 
more  cauntie  potash  is  added,  aniil  tbe  turbidity  does  not 
disappear,  and  litmns  paper  betrays  a  neutral  reaction. 
Tbisgelatino::8  precipitate  canDOt  be  filtered  off,  either  by 
means  of  bibulous  paper  or  ootton-wool,  as  all  the  pores  ara 
very  Boon  plugged,  and  only  moitlened  linen  or  flannel  can 
be  uaed  for  the  parpo4e.  The  linen  or  fiannel  is  strained 
tightly  upon  a  square  wo^d  frame,  and  the  liquid  poured  in 
tbe  middle  ;  the  uliainei  mutt  not  touch  at  the  bottom,  bat 
remain  free.  Ni'ither  moat  it  be  pressed,  as  in  that  casa 
some  of  tbe  gelatinous  precipitate  ia  forced  through.  It  is 
well  to  let  tbe  KIter  process  go  on  during  the  night,  and 
then  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  liquid  to  run  ihroogU 
bright  and  clear.  Those  who  are  not  converaant  with  this 
method  of  filteriog  or  straining  abould  be  initialed  into  it 
by  a  cbemisl.  After  the  operation  tbe  cloth  may  bo  dried, 
and  be  employed  again.  In  adding  various  substance* 
to  the  priot  bath  io  order  to  parify  it,  one  need  not  be 
nervous  about  going  to  work,  for  there  is  no  barm  in  being 
a  little  out,  and  the  priot  bath  does  not  require  such  deli- 
cate handling  as  is  tbe  case  with  tbe  negative  bath. 

Print  baths  treated  in  Ihe  manner  described  will  be  fonnd 
to  poisess  all  tbe  properties  neceesary  to  good  working,  and 
to  impart  to  albumeniKed  papers  the  BufeI  lights  and  shadows. 
At  Ihe  same  time,  the  realoralioti  of  a  print  bath  ibould  not 
be  delayed  for  any  length  of  time,  as  sametimes  hsppeos 
with  the  negative  batb,  but  should  be  treated  periodically, 
especially  ao  far  as  oeutralizatiun  with  caustic  potaob  is 
concerned.  If  the  bath  becomes  loo  alkaline,  it  may  -asily 
be  rendered  neutrd  agaic,  after  straining,  by  the  careful 
adilition,  drop  by  drop,  of  pure  titric  acid. 

In  the  above  Hues  I  have  deaired  to  indicate  tbe  theorj 
involved  in  the  proper  reelOTatian  of  the  print  batb,  and 
thus  to  acquaint  my  Irlcndg  with  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
the  reactions. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  in  conneoiiou  with  ibe  subject,  pointa  out 
tbe  method  employed  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  to  purify  m 
tutbid,  brown  print  bath,  a  method  which  Dr.  Ifieae^Mig 
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ki<<  somewhat  simplified.     The  following  eolation  i^  pre- 
pired  :  — 

Spring  water 100  grammes 

Phoepbateor8oda(cry8tal1izcd)  5  „ 
Carbonate  of  soda  (cry stall iz*'d}  20  „ 
To  every  lirre  of  brown  print  bath  are  added  ten  grammes 
of  the  above  solution,  the  whole  being  vi^oroanly  shaken 
and  then  tiltered.  The  batb  runs  through  the  filter  perfectly 
bright  and  clear.  Afterwards  (or  every  ten  grammes  ot  the 
above  solution  that  have  been  employed,  there  is  added  to  the 
print  bath  one  gramme  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  residues 
collected  upon  the  filter- paper  should  not  be  thrown  away, 
but  added  to  other  silver  residues  to  be  worked  up  at 
a  fitting  opportunity. 


EMULSION  MANIPULATIONS. 

BY  H.  J.  NEWTON  * 

Although  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  mode 
of  developing  and  the  general  manipulation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  emulsion  nes:ative,  there  still  appears  to  be  a  call 
for  light,  and  from  some  quarters  this  cry  is  fierce  and 
sharp.  The  fact  appears  to  be  overlooked  by  some  that 
by  making  a  conspicuous  display  of  their  failures  they  put 
themsi'lves  in  strong  and  unfavourable  contrast  with  those 
who  succeed,  and  to  a  great  extent  justify  adverse  criticism 
aa  to  their  intellectual  capacity. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  answering  some  correspondent 
almost  every  day,  I  will  give  in  minute  detail  my  mode  of 
xnanipul'ition  in  producing  an  emulsion  negative. 

First,  prepare  the  plate  either  with  albumen  or  talc.  If 
with  albumen,  prepare  it  as  follows :  White  of  one  egg 
dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water;  after  the  solution  is 
complete,  add  eight  ounces  of  water  to  which  have  been 
added  sixteen  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Ammonia  in  the 
albumen  should  be  avoided.  If  talc  is  used,  clean  the 
plates  with  undiluted  sulphuric  acid ;  wash  well,  and  wipe 
dry  with  a  clean  cloth  which  has  been  washed  in  water 
containing  washintj;  soda  instead  of  soap,  and  when  dry 
apply  the  talc.  If  the  plate  is  to  be  exposed  and  developed 
while  wet,  place  il  in  clean  water  as  soon  as  the  film  is  set, 
and  let  it  remain  until  the  greasy  lines  are  washed  off 
(after  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  not  injure  it  if  it  remain 
in  the  water  for  a  week) ;  expose,  and  before  developing 
Hood  the  surface  with  water,  in  order  that  the  developer 
may  go  smoothly  over  the  surface.  A  quantity  of  the 
soda  solution,  sufficient  lo  cover  the  plate,  is  poured  into 
a  wide- mouthed  vial,  and,  just  before  using,  a  few  grains 
of  pyrogallic  acid  are  put  into  it,  which  dissolves  in  a  few 
seconds  by  a>{itating  the  soda :  then  flow  over  the  plate. 
The  flowing  of  the  plate  with  the  developer  can  be  done 
moderately,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  dashing  it  on  as  many 
do  the  iron  developer  in  developing  a  bath  negative.  If 
the  plate  has  beeu  over-exposed,  the  appearance  of  the 
negative  on  the  application  of  the  developer  will  be  the 
Bame  as  that  of  a  bath  plate. 

I  would  advise  any  one  commencing  the  use  of  emulsion 
to  expose  one  or  more  plates  in  this  way :  Prepare  a  plate, 
and  give  it  three  exposures  by  drawing  the  slide  so  as  to 
expose  one-third  of  the  plate,  and  after  ten  seconds  draw 
it  80  as  to  expose  two-thirds  of  the  plate,  and  give  this  ten 
seconds,  and  then  draw  the  slide  so  as  to  expose  the  whole 
plate,  and  give  this  ten  seconds.  In  this  way  the  first  part 
of  the  plate  gets  thirty  seconds,  the  middle  part  twenty 
seconds,  and  the  last  ten  seconds.  By  developing  a  plate 
•o  exposed,  you  can  approximate  very  near  the  proper  time 
for  the  light  you  are  working  in. 

The  great  variation  in  the  actinic  force  of  light  in 
different  localities  is  a  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  overlooked 
by  photographers.  The  light  from  the  rear  windows  of 
my  residence  in  the  yards  between  the  residences  on  Forty- 
second  and  Forty- 1  bird  Streets  is  at  least  twice  as  strong 
in  actinic  force  aa  that  in  the  Central  Park,  th'-ee  quart  era 


of  a  mile  away.  Before  going  to  the  Park  to  expose  plates, 
I  always  expose  a  small  plate  from  my  window  at  the  rear 
of  my  house,  and  if  fifteen  seconds  makes  a  good  nega- 
tive, I  invariably  give  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds  in  the 
Park.  The  most  striking  illustration,  however,  of  the 
difference  in  different  localities  of  the  actinic  force  of  light 
I  observed  in  making  negatives  at  Niagara  Falls.  Plates 
which  required  thirty  seconds*  exposure  in  New  York  were 
fully  exposed  at  the  Falls  in  from  three  to  six  seconds. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  observed  that  when  one 
attempts  to  state  definitely  how  much  exposure  should  be 
given  for  a  specific  quality  of  emulsion,  the  chances  are 
that  he  only  would  mislead ;  for  this  reason  it  becomes 
necessary  to  expose  a  plate  as  above  directed,  and  thus  de- 
termine the  action  of  light  in  which  the  emulsion  is  exposed. 
If  the  plates  are  to  be  used  dry,  the  process  of  develop- 
ment is  the  same.  The  plate  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
before  applying  the  developer.  I  usually,  however,  flow 
the  plate  after  washing  with  a  pyrogallic  acid  solution, 
from  three  to  six  grains  strong,  until  the  faint  outlines  of 
the  imago  appear.  This  pyro  solution  can  be  used  re- 
peatedly for  several  hours. 

I  determine  in  this  way  whether  the  exposure  has  been 
long  or  short.  If  the  image  comes  out  quickly  and  has  a 
reddish  appearance,  it  indicates  an  over-exposure.  I  then 
reduce  my  soda  solution  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
waU*r — in  the  first  place  one-fourth — and  determine  by  its 
action  how  to  treat  the  next  plate. 

Some  failures  to  get  good  negatives  from  emulsion  have 
been  caused  by  washing  the  plates  in  water  unfit  for  the 
purpose.  Organic  are  less  objectionable  than  mineral  sub- 
stances in  the  water.  Water  from  melted  ije  is  always 
good  for  this  purpose. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  used,  the 
more  intense  will  be  the  negative.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
limit  to  this  effect  of  pyro.  If  the  negative  after  fixing 
needs  stx*engthening,  use  the  iron  and  citric  acid  as  follows  : 

No.  1. — Water       16    ounces 

Protosulph.  iron 1    ounce 

Citric  acid...         ...         ...        ^     „ 

No.  2. — Water       1  ounce 

Silver         20  grains 

Nitric  ac'd G  drops 

Pyro  and  citric  acid  can  be  used,  but  are  more  likely 
to  produce  stains,  and  in  my  hands  are  not  so  satisfactory 
as  the  iron. 

AN  IMPROVEMENT    IN    THE    FIELD    CAMERA 

STAND. 
Anthontfs  Photographic  Bulletin  says  : — 

/'  Tliis  is  a  suggestion  of  Captain  A.  J.  Russell,  who  has 
bad  a  large  ezpeiience  in  practical  out-door  photography. 
Conceiving  the  idea  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  we 
have  secured  letters-patent  on  if,  and  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  it  for  the  approval  of  the  trade. 


^*  The  accompanying  diagrams  of  the  top,  open  and  closed, 
will  very  readily  convey  an  impresuion  of  this  serv  ceable 
little  improvement,  which  enables  the  out-door  photo- 
grapher to  quickly  dispose  of  what  has  hitherto  been  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  parts  of  an  outfit  to  be  carried. 

'*  The  peculiar  form  of  the  old  tripod  top  required,  in 
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packing,  a  certain  amoant  of  space  quite  disp roportioned 
to  ita  weight.  Russeirs  tripod  top,  it  will  he  seen,  folds 
into  a  perfectly  straight  piece,  which  can  easily  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  Being  made  of  hard  wood,  and  tipped  with 
brass  plates,  it  is  thoroughly  firm  and  substantial.  The 
legs  do  not  fold.    Tlie  price  is  $7  50,  complete.** 


THE  CYANOTYPE  PBOCESS. 
It  is  not  unusual,  as  every  photographer  knowj,  for  a  pro- 
cess to  remain  perdu  for  some  years,  and  then  to  get  made 

known  again  with  some  mysteiy  and  circumstance.    We  8^  ,  ^ 

old  friends  revived  in  this  way  from  time  to  time,  and,  like  I  others.    In  ail  these  changes  the  gelatine  seems  to'lose  a 
somebody  whom  we  meet  for  the  first  time  in  a  quaintly    good  deal  of  ita  adhesive  properties.    In  dilate  alkaline 


been  from  time  to  time  obaeryed.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  found  that  prints  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Braan, 
produced  by  the  doable  transfer  process,  exhibited  the 
evil,  while  other  pictares  secured  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  same  tissue,  but  by  the  single  transfer  process,  were 
altogether  free  from  the  defect.  A  careful  ezaminatioa 
with  a  magnifier  quite  failed  to  show  any  tendency  of  re- 
ticulation in  this  latter  instance,  although  it  was  distinctlT 
seen  in  the  other.  This  circumstance  is  in  harmony  with 
the  fact  observed  by  Woodbury,  that  the  addition  of 
certain  pigments  to  chrome  gelatine  gives  rise  to  a  grain- 
like network,  which  some  gelatines  show  more  readily  than 


shaped  hat  or  a  different-coloured  coat  than  usual,  we  fail  to 
recognize  him  at  the  Hr^t  moment  of  our  rencontre.     But  it 
is  onlj  for  an  instant  that  the  deception  holds  good,  and 
the  well  known  features  are  as  apparent  as  ever  as  soon 
as  we  get  on  close  terms  again.     The  oyanotvpe  process,  as 
Sir  John  Ilerschel  used  to  call  it,  is  the  latest  attempt 
at   '^  fraudulent   enlistment,"  and   the  circumstance  that 
we  have  here  to  do   with   a  genuine   article,    and  not  a 
spurious  one,  does  not  make  the  deception  the  less  barefaced. 
The  cyanotype  process  as  practised  oy  Sir  John   Herschel 
is  a  very   simple  affair,  and   one  that  is   found  extremely 
useful  for  copying  outline  sketches  or  multiplying  tracings, 
instead   of  using   tracicg-paper.     Sir  John    Llerschel  em- 
ployed   it,    as    doetf    Protestor    Herschel,    of    Newcastle, 
to  the  present  day,  for  making  copies  of  their  calculations 
of  astronomical  tables,  the  characters  or  figures  being  pro- 
duced in   white  upon  a  blue  ground.    The  paper,  ready 
prepared  for  ure  by  draugutsmen  or  others,  is  to  be  pur- 
chased in  Paris ;  and  also,  we  believe,  in  this  country,  of 
Messrs.    Marion,  of  Sobo  Square ;  but  those  who  desire  to 
make  it  for  themselves  can  easily  do  so.    Good,  smooth 
psper  is  treated  with 

Citrate  of  iron  (or  ammonio-ci(rate)...     140  grains 
Red  prussiate  of  potash         120    „ 

Dissolved  together  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  water.  The  solu- 
tion can  be  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  well  wrapped 
up  in  a  dark  cloth,  or  shut  up  in  a  dark  cupboard,  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  or  tuft 
of  cotton- wool,  and  the  surface  dried  in  the  dark.  The 
paper  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  tracing,  being  kept  flat 
by  glass  platet),  and  the  print  ficed  by  washing  in  clean 
water  for  a  few  minutes.  The  ink  lines  of  the  tracing  must 
be  of  an  opaque  black,  such  as  India  ink,  &c.,  to  prevent 
the  rays  of  light  from  passing,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  copy  will  not  be  sharp  unless  the  paper  is  kept  firmly  in 
contact  with  the  tracing. — Times. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  RETICULATION  IN  CARBON 

PRINTING. 

BY    ADOLF    OTT.* 

Among  the  chief  difficulties  attendant  on  carbon  printing 
may  be  ranked  reticulation,  a  phenomenon  which  appears 
sometimes  in  tissue  that  is  otherwise  faultless.  This  defect 
has  already  given  rise  to  much  discussion ;  indeed,  one 
may  say  that  it  has  become  the  question  of  the  day  among 
carbon  prmters  and  in  the  photographic  journals,  and  all 
sorte  of  means  have  been  suggested  with  a  view  to 
remedying  the  evil. 

The  cause  of  reticulation  is  attributed  by  some  to  a  too 
rapid  drying  of  the  tissue,  and  by  others  to  the  operation 
being  conducted  too  slowly  ;  others,  again,  put  down  ita 
cause  to  the  use  of  a  weak  bath,  or  to  the  addition  of 
acid  in  the  warm  development  bath,  &c  Nobody,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  thought  that  the  reason  was  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  tha  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
around. 

We  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  reticulation  is  alone  and 
only  due  to  the  sUte  of  the  atmosphere,  for  this  would 
not  at  all  coincide  with  the  conditions  under  which  it  has 


solutions  pigment  pictures  also  quickly  become  reticulated, 
and  then  di^lve  readily  from  tne  paper. 

Without  particular  care  is  taken,  reticulation  also 
occurs,  one  might  almost  say  invariably,  when  the  air  is 
charged  with  electricity,  as,  for  instance,  just  before  a 
thunderstorm.  Manufacturers  of  gelatine  are,  indeed, 
well  aware  that  during  a  storm  of  this  kind  the  material  is 
readily  decomposed,  while  of  m^  own  knowledge  I  can  say 
that  the  same  kind  of  decomposition  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  a  gelatine  solution ; 
this  M.  Ferdinand  Brown  has  amply  pioved  by  experi- 
ment. It  seems  as  if  there  are  in  this,  as  in  other  organic 
substances  (I  am  speaking  now  of  non-sensitized  tissue), 
microscopic  organisms  which  are  set  into  more  energetic 
activity  by  the  electric  medium.  The  circumstonce  is  known 
to  all  that  milk  soon  becomes  sour  in  a  thunder  storm,  and 
exhibits  organisms  under  a  microscope.  A  Frenchman 
has,  indeed,  suggested  that  the  action  of  yeast,  or  fermen- 
tation, might  be  faciliteted  with  the  aid  of  electricity. 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  drying  is  undertaken  in 
as  cool  as^possible  an  apartment,  the  addition  of  spirit  to 
the  chromate  bath  to  the  extent  of  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  per  cent,  is  to  be  recommended.  Firstly,  because 
in  this  way  the  drying  of  the  gelatine  is  thereby  hastened ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  alcohol  acts,  very  probably, 
like  carbolic  or  salicylic  acids,  as  a  preservative.  The 
finely -powdered  bichromate  is  first  of  all  dissolved  in 
water  in  the  proportion  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash          ...      4  to  5  parte 
Water  ^0to75    „ 

and  when  the  bichromate  has  been  all  dissolved,  the  spirit 
is  added.  As  a  rule,  a  very  fine  precipiUte  is  formed, 
which  must  be  filtered  off.  And,  by  the  way,  I  may 
remark,  that  it  wasnotVidal,  but  an  American  gentleman. 
Land,  who  first  suggested  this  addition  of  alcohol.*  Land 
thought  to  avoid  the  running  of  the  gelatine  film  in  this 
way,  and  he  recommended  an  addition  to  the  bichromate 
bath  of  twenty,  five  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  ite  volume  of 
alcohol,  when  working  at  a  warm  temperature,  such  as  90S 
to  100^  Fahr.  At  Al.  Braun's  esteblishment  at  Dornack 
the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  bichromate  bath  has  been 
customary  for  a  long  time. 

Friedlin,  of  Munich,  recommends,  as  a  preventive,  car- 
bolic  acid,  and  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  bichro- 
mate bath : — 

120  grammes 
3200        „ 
4        „ 


Bichromate  of  potash 

Distilled  water       

CarboUc  acid  (fluid) 

I  have  not  sufficiently  experimented  to  pronounce  upon 
this  formula,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  small  addi- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  would  be  beneficial. 

The  decomposition  of  bichromated  gelatine  by  th« 
atmosphere  seems  based  on  purely  chemical  reaction,  foir 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  such  delicate  organisms  as 
those  which  are  formed  in  decomposing  gelatine  coold 
withstand  the  action  of  bichromate  salte.  A  lew  experi- 
mente  would,  however,  soon  settle  the  question ;  mv  tftk 
was  simply  to  put  photographers  on  their  guard  duriiig 
the  present  hot  and  stormy  weather.^ 

•  Sm  JiMlMlf^Mi  fftslsfnyUr,  INt,  p.  ITf . 
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THE    BRllISH     ASSOCIATION     FOR    THE    AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  SCIENCE. 

The  forty-seventh  anoaal  meeting;  of  the  Hritish  Associa- 
tion has  just  closed,  in  the  fine  city  of  Plymouth,  where 
thirty-six  years  before  the  peripatetic  philosophers  held 
festival.  As  we  have  more  than  once  remarked,  in  refer- 
ence to  recent  annual  meetings  of  the  Association,  photo- 
graphy as  a  special  science  has  been  gradually  ceasing  to 
receive  attention.  When  the  Association  was  young, 
photography  was  still  younger,  its  discovery  having  been 
announced  when  the  Association  had  only  been  a  very  few 
years  in  existence.  As  was  quite  natural,  the  little 
stranger  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  its  new  developments, 
capacities,  and  requirements,  were  studied  year  by  year. 
Che  mists  and  physicists  were  eager  in  theit  investigations 
an  i  experiments'  in  various  branches  of  the  new  art- 
science,  and  at  every  meeting  of  the  Association  many 
papers  directly  connected  with  photography  were  read  by 
distinguished  savans. 

The  days  when  Wheatstone  and  Brewster  and  men  of 
similar  stamp  took  a  working  interest  in  the  art  and  its 
possibilities  have  passed,  and  photography  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  so  much  as  a  science  in  itself,  as  an  estab- 
lished recognized  and  understood  aid  to  investigation  in 
other  sciences.  And  in  this  aspect  photography  still 
appears  prominently  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 
Captain  Abney,  Mr.  Mallock,  and  Lord  Rayleigh,  read 
interesting  papers  more  or  less  connected  with  photo- 
graphy, and  many  other  gentlemen  described  the  applica- 
tion of  photography  as  contributing  to  their  investigations. 
In  the  department  of  Anthropology,  Mr.  Francis  Galton 
referred  to  some  interesting  uses  of  photography.  In 
searching  amongst  the  habitually  vicious  classes  for  some 
general  and  similar  outward  indications  to  mark  mental 
characteristics,  he  remarks  that  by  some  trustworthy 
method  of  observation  and  record  of  this  kind  "  we  should 
learn  how  far  the  more  obvious  physical  charac- 
teristics may  be  correlated  with  certain  mental  ones,  and 
we  should,  perhaps,  obtain  a  more  precise  scale  of  tempe- 
raments than  we  have  at  present.  Having  obtained 
drawings  or  photos,  of  several  persons  alike  in  most 
respects,  but  different  in  minor  details,  what  sure  method 
is  there  of  extracting  the  typical  characterintics  from  them  ? 
I  may  mention  a  plan  which  had  occurred  both  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  myself,  the  principle  of  which  is  to 
superimpose  optically  the  various  drawiu}^,  and  to  accept 
the  agi<regate  result.  Mr.  Spencer  suggested  to  me  in  con- 
versation that  the  drawings  reduced  to  the  tame  scale 
might  be  traced  on  separate  pieces  of  transparent  paper, 
and  seoored  one  upon  the  other,  and  then  neld  between 
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the  eye  and  the  light.  I  have  attempted  this  with  some 
success.  My  own  idea  was  to  throw  faint  images  of  the 
several  portraits  in  succession  upon  the  same  sensitized 
photographic  plate.  I  may  add  that  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  superimpose  optically  two  portraits  by  means  of  a 
stereoscope,  and  that  a  person  who  is  used  to  handle  in- 
ptruments  will  find  a  common  double  eye-^lass  fitted  with 
stereoscopic  lenses  to  be  almost  as  effectual  and  far  handier 
than  the  boxes  sold  in  shops.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on 
the  obvious  fact  that  many  persons  have  become  convicts 
who,  if  they  had  been  afforded  the  average  chances  of  doing 
well,  would  have  lived  up  to  a  fair  standard  of  virtue 
Neither  need  I  enlarge  on  the  other  eqnally  obvious  fact, 
that  a  very  large  number  of  men  escape  criminal  punish- 
ment who  in  reality  deserve  it  quite  as  much  as  an  average 
convict.  Making  every  allowance  for  these  two  elements 
of  uncertainty,  no  reasonable  man  can  entertiin  a  doubt 
that  the  convict  class  includes  a  largo  proportion  of  con- 
summate scoundrels,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  expect  to 
find  in  any  large  body  of  convicts  a  prevalence  of  the  truly 
criminal  characteristics,  whatever  these  may  be." 

Again  he  remarks,  on  this  subject : — 

'^The  ideal  criminal  is  deficient  i.i  qualities  that  oppose 
his  vicious  instincts.  He  has  neither  the  natural  regard 
for  others  which  lies  at  the  base  of  conscience,  nor  has  he 
sufficient  self-control  to  enable  him  to  consider  his  own 
selfish  interests  in  the  long  run.  He  cannot  be  preserved 
from  criminal  misadventure,  cither  by  altruistic  or  by  in- 
telliirently  egotistic  sentiments.  It  becomes  an  interest- 
ing question  to  know  how  far  these  peculiarities  may  be 
correlated  with  physical  characteristics  and  features. 
Through  the  coriial  and  ready  assistance  of  Sir  Edmund 
Du  Cane,  the  Surveyor-General  of  Prisons,  who  has  him- 
self contributed  a  valuable  memoir  to  the  Social  Science 
Congress  on  the  subject,  I  was  enabled  to  examine  the 
many  thousand  photo^rraphs  of  criminals  that  are  pre- 
served for  purposes  of  identification  at  the  Home  Office,  to 
visit  prisons,  and  confer  with  the  authorities,  and,  lastly, 
to  procure  for  my  own  private  statistical  inquiries  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  photographs  of  heinous  criminals.  I 
may  as  well  say  that  I  begged  that  the  photographs 
should  be  furnished  me  without  any  names  attached  to 
them,  but  simply  classified  in  three  groups  ar^conlm'jf  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime.  The  first  group  included  mur  ler, 
manslaughter,  and  burglary ;  the  second  group  iticluded 
felony  and  forgery  ;  and  tho  third  group  referred  to 
sexual  crimes.  The  photographs  were  of  criminals  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  penal  servitude. 
By  familiarising  myself  with  the  collection,  and  con- 
tinually sorting  the  photographs  in  tentative  ways,  certain 
natural  classes  began  to  appear,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  marked.  It  wai  also  very  evident  that  the 
three  groups  of  criminals  contributed  in  very  different  pro- 
portions to  the  different  physiognomic  clas;ses.  I  have 
thus  far  spoken  of  the  character  and  physiognomy  of  well- 
marked  varieties  of  men.  The  anthropologist  has  next  to 
consider  the  life  history  of  these  varieties,  and  especially 
their  tendency  to  perpetuate  themselves,  whether  to  dis- 
place other  varieties  and  to  spread,  or  else  to  die  out.  In 
illustration  of  this,  I  will  proceed  with  what  appears  to  be 
the  history  of  the  criminal  class.  Its  hereditary  perpetua- 
tion is  a  question  that  deserves  more  careful  investigation 
than  it  has  received,  but  it  is  on  many  more  accounts 
more  difficult  to  grapple  with  than  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be." 

We  have  selected  these  examples  of  the  uses  of  photo- 
graphy in  a  somewhat  novel  field  as  likely  to  interest  many 
readers,  and  as  suggesting  the  importance  in  photographs 
for  purposes  of  this  kind  of  presenting  unsophisticated  pic- 
tures. Naked  photography  is  not  always  absolutely  true, 
but  the  nature  and  amount  of  error  may  be  estimated  and 
allowed  for;  whilst  the  modifications  produced  by  re- 
touching are  beyond  estimate. 

Some  further  details  of  the  Aflsociation's  doings  will  be 
found  on  another  pago. 
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much  cltarerutmosphere  andgroiter  amoun' 
1  the  lieht,  e»p08uco»  are  much  Bhortor  ir 
America  thun  in  England's  '■  mugKj  "  clime.  1  liave  Bee< 
printed  over  fifty  pnula  from  one  whole-pUte  negative  in 
a  daj ;  of  courje  tlio  negHtive  was  rather  tLin  (don't  thinli 
the  atorf  is  too),  and  it  wns  printed  in  the  sun,  hut  thei 
were  all  o(!  hj  three  o'clock.  In  coDsequence  of  th' 
brighter  Hjiht.  American  photot.'mphers,  na  a  rnle,  an 
very  successful  indeed  with  children,  catching,  almost  in 
alantaneouBly,  their  of'cn  charming  and  alwaya  fleetinji 
cxprchsion.  I  remember  seeing  at  a  Canadian  exhibition 
a  frame  filled  entirely  with  children's  photographs,  the 
mnjority  of  them  babios,  the  various  cipresaiong,  from 
grave  to  gay,  bjiog  eiquisitely  rendered.  Foga  are  rare, 
and  the  driszling  rain  so  common  in  Etiglaud  is  there 
alraoat  unknown.  When  it  rains,  it  generally  raina  heavily, 
and  it's  DO  nncomraoD  thing  to  have  huil-st^nes  as  large 
marblet,  which,  pattering  on  the  shingled  roofs,  make 
great  noise.  Lightning  is  of  nightly  occurrence  in  tha  hot 
Bummer  of  the  Western  States,  generally  sheet  or  beat 
lightning,  forked  lightuing  only  occurring  in  a  storm,  but 
then  eitreoaely  vivid.  Altogether,  it  is  a  country  of  much 
greater  eitremca  than  England  in  every  way.  The  mouo- 
tuina  are  higher,  rivera  are  larger,  the  cold  i.i  greater,  and 
heat  more  intense,  big  cities  spring  up  with  big  hotels, 
long  railwavB  go  across  immense  plains,  go  through 
almost  interniinsble  forests,  down  into  deep  valleys,  and 
overhigh,  snow-clad  hills. 

It  IE  a  country  of  inenhaustihlo  resources,  great  oi 
prize,  aud  wonderful  vitality,  with  circumstances  in  favour 
of  its  future  that  no  Eurnpean power  possesses.  Every- 
thing has  lately  been  done  at  too  high  pressure  speed,  but 
even  now  that  is  being  amended,  and  when  this  period  of 
commercial  depression  is  past,  everything  will  find  its 
level,  and  they  will  prosper  again,  it  more  alowly,  yet  more 
steadily  and  surely. 

The  emigrant,  should  ho  fail  to  (In  as  Wdll  a^  he  ex- 
pected, will  find  the  experience  he  has  gained,  the  new 
ideas  he  gets,  and  the  enlargement  oF  his  general  tnow< 
ledge,  amply  repay  liim  for  his  expenditure  and  loss  ol 

In  drawing  these  remarks  and  imperfect  jottings  to  i 
close,  I  will  endeavour  to  Hisabuae  the  mind  of  the  intend. 
ing  emigrant  of  the  idea  that  the  American  photographere 
are  In  anyway  iuferior  to  the  English,  and  tnat  Aiiahilitiei 
will  be  recognized  as  pre-eminent.  English  people  are  doI 
liked  ao  well  by  the  Americans  as  the  Germans,  who  make 
fur  the  beat  suttlers ;  and  the  emigrant  will  liod  he 
give  up  entirely  his  old  nolioDS,  begin  afresh,  and  i 
himself  to  the  people.  It  he  cannot  do  that,  he  has  i 
shadow  of  a  chance  of  success. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  real  work  of  the  Association  coinineaced  on  Thursday 
morning  week  with  tho  addresses  of  the  Preaidents  of  the 
several  sectioLia,  and  the  attention  with  which  the  intro 
ductory  addresa  by  Pcofessoi  Allan  Thomson,  on  tht 
previous  cieiiing,  had  been  listened  to,  showed  that  thi 
members  were  fully  equal  to  the  labours  which  they  pro 
apectively  bad  to  bear.  In  our  columns  it  would  be  unwiat 
to  diacuas  the  character  of  the  Presideut'a  address  ;  HUlfice 
it  to  say,  that  amongst  those  who  understood  tho  biolo- 
gical (jueationa  involved,  it  wna  deemed  a  maslerpiecei 
and  to  show  the  growth  of  Uarwiniscn  in  the  last  ten 
years.  It  is  only  In  Section  A  (.Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science)  and  in  Section  R  (Chemical)  that 
matters  photographic  are  discussed,  ual<tsa  it  be  ii 
Geographical  Suction,  where  the  aid  of  the  art-scien 
travellera  is  discoased.    In  the  present  year,  the  only 
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Dointa  which  have  been  raised  having  a  photographio 
'>earing  have  been  in  Section  A.  In  the  addresa  of 
•rofeaaor  Carey  Foater,  with  which  the  proceedings  werfl 
ipened.  we  have  a  really  practical  proposition,  and  on0 
«iiicb,  iu  the  interest  of  science,  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be 
carried  out.  He  proposes  that  committees  formed  o( 
•mineat  men  of  science  shall  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
.'eports  of  the  progress  of  the  different  branches  at 
physical  acieuce  as  a  record,  and  present  them  to  the  Britltb 
Aasociation.  He  does  not  propose  that  the  report! 
shall  be  annual,  but  that  each  year  a  report  on  soma  one 
branch  of  science  shall  he  presented  for  insertion  iu  the 
iroceediags.  Thus  in  one  year  there  should  be  a  report 
in  the  pro;^ress  of  optica,  in  another  of  astronomy,  and  ao 
m.  By  the  adoption  of  thia  plan  it  is  evident  that  if  tho 
'eports  be  carefully  drawn  by  men  eminent  in  thoaa 
branches  of  science  on  which  tho  report  in  to  be  drawn, 
and  who  represent  all  complexions  of  opinion,  a  moat 
Vttloable  addition  to  the  work  of  tha  Association  will  be 
produced,  and  one  which  will  lend  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  reports  thm  at  present  attaches  to  them. 
Sbsuld  such  a  plan  bs  adopted,  which  wo  have  every  reasott 
lo  hope  will  be  the  case,  we  may  feel  confident  that  photo- 
graphy will  not  be  neglected,  since  in  nearly  all  physical 
research  it  has  provrf,  and  aiill  more  might  prove,  t, 
valuable  handmaiden  to  the  scientific  worker. 

There  are  indisputable  proofa  that  photography  at 
present  has  not  been  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent  in  theae 
researches  ;  and  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  man 
ocupied  in  physical  research  ia  rarely  a  practical 
photographer ;  and  in  many  cases  of  which  we  are  aware, 
the  dilficultiea  to  be  surmounted  iu  learning  the  art  hav« 
debarred  its  employment  when  it  would  otherwise  bavB 
een  uiiiized.  It  may  perhaps  he  too  much  to  say  that 
no  of  the  elen.enla  of  all  scientilic  education  ahould  be  to 
iclude  a  thorough  knowledge  of  photography  ;  but  at  all 
events,  the  progress  in  science  shows  that  a  practical  ac- 
i:iintince  with  ita  rudimeiils  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
jre  a  necessity.  The  reports  anggeated  by  Professor  Foster 
II  in  all  probability  help  to  give  the  needful  stimulus  ia 
this  direction,  since  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  show 
the  labour  that  may  be  saved  by  using  a  aensiiive  plate  al 
a  recording  agent,  i'iat«ad  of  the  eye. 

The  opening  address  of  Professor  Abel,  F.R.S.,  was  also 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  with  which  it  was  heard. 
His  reproof  to  those  young  workers  in  organic  chemiatry 
whose  sole  proof  of  a  new  compound  might,  perhaps,  ewi- 
sist  solely  of  the  determination  of  a  boiling  point,  waa 
particnkrly  happy.  He  nlso  ably  supported  the  claims  of 
analytical  chemists  agsinst  the  synthetical  workers,  and  hia 
dictum  that  the  discoverer  of  a  good  nnalytic.il  pr.iceaa 
was  certainly  on  an  equality  with  iho  discoverer  of  a  new 
organic  compound  was  greeted  with  an  applause  which 
showed  that  the  true  spirit  of  chemical  science  was  fullj 
appreciated  by  the  majority  present.  Whether  it  be  that 
photography  has  sunk  to  a  more  commercial  status  than  in 
Its  eanierdays,  or  that  those  who  pracLiae  itare  not  of  tha 
aame  stamp  ns  in  thoae  dnys  when  the  names  of  llerschel, 
Hunt,  Ctaudet,  and  such  were  heard  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  connection  with  it,  may  be  a  disputed  point.  One 
thing  is,  however,  quite  clear  :  the  prominent  pojition 
which  it  should  occupy  at  the  British  Association  is  not 
maintained,  though  we  have  no  heiitation  in  stying  that 
it  might  be  restored. 

The  eubject-i  of  principal  interest  during  the  meetiitg 
have  been  tho  Telophone  anil  the  Colorado  Beetle.  Dr. 
Hell,  the  inventor  of  the  Telephone,  met  with  a  moat 
hearty  reception,  and  the  experiments  he  carried  on  with 
Mr.  W.  H.  Preece  will  loog  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
AsSDcialiun. 

I'bere  liav<>  been  the  nsaal  soirL'ei  on  two  evening',  »n 
ail  exhibition  having  been  included  in  their  attraotiona. 
This  exhibition  was  r^leta  with  high-claaa  paintinm, 
both  in  (h1  and  water  ooloora,  Lent  bj  variooa  nobllitj 
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and  gentry  of  the  county  and  neighbourhood,  aud  was 
well  worthy  of  a  careful  inspection.  It  was  free  to  all 
members  of  the  Association,  many  of  whom  have  taken 
adranta^  of  the  privilege. 

Subjomed  will  be  fouod  reports  of  pipers  by  Captain 
Ahney,  F.R.S,  Professor  Veruou  Hircourt,  and  Lord 
Hay leigh,  F.K.S.  A  communication  by  Mr.  A.  M^illock, 
on  *'  Measurement  of  Height  of  Clouds,**  we  are  obliged 
to  hold  over  till  next  week. 


ON  A  METHOD  OF  SHOWLVa  THE  SUN'S  ROTA 
TION  BY  SPECrUUM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  aBNEY,   F.R.S  * 

Though  it  is  row  generally  admitted  Ihat  the  approach  or 
retrocession  of  the  stars  towards  our  system  can  be 
observed  by  means  of  the  displacemeot  of  the  absorption 
Unet  of  their  spectra  towards  the  most  or  least-refracted 
end  of  the  spectrum,  yet,  in  the  miuds  of  some,  there  still 
exists  a  lingeriug  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  process 
employed.  If,  however,  the  displacement  of  the  absorption 
lines  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  sun  can  be  shown  to  agree 
with  the  theory,  all  doubt  must  be  removed.  Huggins, 
Christie,  and  Young  have  proved  the  solar  rotation  to 
their  own  satisfaction;  but  i»ith  the  methods  employed 
there  might  be  some  danger  that  the  displacement  noted 
was  due  to  Pome  other  cause.  I  have  made  some  experi  • 
meats  lately  in  the  same  direction,  which  have,  I  think, 
been  fairly  successful  in  conclusively  demonstrating  the 
truth  of  the  problem,  the  uianner  of  which  I  will  briefly 
detcribe  :— 

A  condenser  was  prepared  by  cutting  a  lens  across  the 
eentre  and  mounting  the  two  halves  side  by  side,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  two  images  formed  by  the  sun  were 
tangential  one  to  another,  the  tangent  being  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  The  light  from  the  sun  was  thrown  into  this 
condenving  arrangement  by  means  of  a  hcliostat  having  a 
mirror  silvered  on  the  surface ;  and  the  images  were 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope,  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  two  suns  occupying  a  position  half-way 
down  the    slit.      To    the  spectroscopic  apparatus  was 


A  NEW  STANDARD  UNIT  OF  LIGHT. 

BY  V.  IIARCOURT.* 

Professor  Verxon  Harcoukt  introduced  a  new  standard 
light  for  phot  im^-try  to  the  meeting.     He  first  described 
the  difficulties  encountdred  in  measuring  the  light  of  gas, 
owinsf  to  the  variation  in  the  lii^ht  of  the  standard  sperm 
candles  due  to  one  cause  or  another.     Thus  the  height  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  had  always  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  to  correct  the  results.     The  Garcel 
lamp  unit  he  also  alluded  to,  aud  pointed  out  that  the 
uncertainty  of  the  composition  of  the  oil,  the  height  of  the 
wick,  and  other  points,  were  disturbing  causes  in  the 
intensity  and  quantity  of  the  light.    In  order  to  get  a 
standard  light,  he  had  fixed  certiiu  requisites:  first,  that 
the  combustibles  should  be  of    a  known  compoiition  ; 
and,  second,  that    the  same  amount  should    be    burnt 
in  a  given  time,  also  that  the  atmospheric  changes  should 
have  a  minimum  effect.    These  CDuditions  he  effected  by 
distilling  petroleum  at  50^  Cent.,  and  collecting  the  dis- 
tillate.   One  volume  of  this  pstroleum  in  a  vaporised  stata 
with  three  of  common  air  gave  the  necessary  combustible, 
which  could  be  held  in  a  gasometer.     A  unit  of  his  light 
consumed  half  acubi ;  foot  an  hour  when  burnt  «it  an  orifice 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    The  colour  of  the 
flame  seemed  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  gas  flame, 
aud  hence  was  suitable  for  the  purpose  required  of  measur- 
ing the  illumin%ting  p')wer  of  the  latter.     By  using  a  gas 
to  give  a  standard  light,  no  correction  for  temperature  or 
procure  is  required,  siuce  it  and  the  gas  under  examina- 
tion are  similarly  affected.     Perhaps  such  a  standard  light 
might  be  useful  to  photographers  by  which  to  determine 
sensitiveness  of  various   photographic  compounds.      The 
expectation  of  the  Section  was  raised  to  hope  that  perhaps 
some  definition  of  what  really  constituted   white  light 
might  be  given  ;  but  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 


THE  IX)WER  LIMIT  OF  THE  THERMAL 

SPECTRUM. 

BY   LORD  RAYLKIGH,   F.R.S.* 


attached  a  camera  and  lens  of  some  six  or  seven  feet  focal  I  Lord  Rayleigh  read  a  paper  on  *^  The  Lower  Limit  of 

the  Prismatic  Spectrum,"  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  re- 
searches of  Sir  J.  Herschel  on  the  thermal  spectrum.  (See 
Hunt's  **  Researches  on  Light "  for  a  figure).  He  gave  a 
resum^  of  the  two  methods  Sir  J.  Herschel  adopted  of 
tracing  the  limits  of  the  spectrum.     In  the  first,  he  coated 


length,  and  the  spec  rum  was  thus  formed  on  a  s  nsitive 
plate.  When  the  north  aud  south  points  of  the  sun*s  image 
were  tangential,  evidently  no  displacement  of  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  upper  and  lower  halves 
of  the  slit  should  be  seen ;  whereas,  when  the  equatorial 
portions  of  the  images  were  in  contact,  the  displacement  of 
the  lines  should  be  that  due  to  double  the  rotation,  since 
the  eastern  limb  should  be  receding  and  the  western 
advancing. 

Thus,  if  photographs  were  taken  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  in  the  evening,  the  apparatus  remaining  in  the 
same  position,  it  is  evident  that  a  displacement  of  the  lines 
in  the  top  half  of  the  spectrum  should  first  be  noted  in  one 
direction  ;  next,  there  shou  d  be  no  displacement  of  the 
lines ;  and,  finally,  there  should  be  a  displacement  of  the 
lines  in  the  top  spectrum  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
first  noted.     On  the  two  separate  occasions  on  which 
I  have  devoted  a  day   to   this  subject   I  have  found 
such  to  be  the  case.     In  the  first  1  wfs  using  a   re- 
fraction   apparatus    of     considerable    power ;    in     the 
second  I  employed  a  diffraction  grating  by  Rutherford,  of 
over  17,000  lines  to  the  inch,  which  Mr.  Lockyer  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal.    The  tourih  oider  of  the  spectrum 
in  the  last  case  was  employed,  and  that  portion  lying 
about  the  II  lines  was  taken  to  test  the  method.    I  have 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  measure  the  displacement  of  the 
lines,  but  as  far  as  I  h.ive  gone,  the  truth  of  the  method 
first  employed  by  Huggins,  as  applied  to  the  s  ars,  is  fully 
borne  out. 


•  Bcwl  before  the  Britiak  AjwocUtion  ta  Beeilon  A^Mataeaatieal  and 

Pbyiieal  Science. 


one  side  of  a  paper  with  lamp-black,  and  then  brushed 
alcohol  over  the  other  and  exposed.    The  portions  where 
the  dryings  first  took  place  indicate  i  the  thermal  maxima. 
These  points  hu  had  called  a,  /S,  7,  and  8,  aud  suted  he  also 
found  traces  of  another  maiimum  c     Lord  Rayleigh  had 
repeated  these  experiments,  but  with  different  results  to 
those  above  mentioned.     He  found  that  he  got  no  results 
beyond  /3.     What  led  him  to  undertake  the  investigation 
was  the  theoretical  probability  that  the  change  in  the  refrac- 
tive index  in  a  prism  for  different  rays  must  have  a  limit, 
and  if  such  were  the  case  the  thermal  spectrum  should 
stop  abruptly.     He  explained  how  this  theoretical  limit 
was  arrived  at.     If  the  prism  receiving  the  sun's  rays  were 
set  at  the  angle  of  mimimum  diviation  for  each  ray,  and 
the  length  of  the  spectrum  were  taken  as  the  abscissse, 
and    the   ordiuates    formed    of    the    refractive    indices, 
it  would  be  found  that  on  joining  these  ordiuates  a  nearly 
straight  line  was  formed,  which  would  cut  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  limit  of  the  visible  spectrum,  between 
which    points    the     invisible     thermal    spectrum    must 
lie.     The  limit  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  thermal  spectrum 
lay  far  beyond  this  point,  and  it  was  to  rectify  these  results 
that  Lord  Rayleigh  undertook  the  investigation.     By  the 
alcohol  method  he  found  his  own  to  agree  with  theory.    In 
I  order  to  further  test  his  results,  he  repeated  Sir  Johu^s  ex- 
I  perimentB,  which  he  made  by  brushing  over  paper—whilst 
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exposed  to  the  speotrnm^ferricyauide  of  potassium  and 
oxalate  of  iroD.  This  combiDatloQ  readily  chaDged  in 
the  thermal  rays  to  a  brownish  colour,  eveDtaally 
changing  to  Prussian  blue.  In  these  experiments 
he  found  the  same  sesulta  obtained.  He  had  brought 
before  this  Section  these  experiments  in  order  to 
obtain  an  elucidation  of  the]  seeming  discrepanoies. 
He  said  that  if  the  base  of  the  prism  used  by  Sir  John 
were  polished,  the  internal  reflections  from  the  surfaces, 
perhaps,  might  be  the  cause  of  it.  (This  was  the  case  in 
the  prism  that  Sir  John  used).  In  answer  to  questions 
put  to  him,  Lord  Rayleigh  stated  that,  although  in  his 
experiments  he  had  employed  a  carbon  disolphide 
pnam,  yet  he  had  obtained  the  same  results  when  using 
flint  glass  or  rocksalt  pnsms. 


and  of  a  light  brown  colour  ;  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
water  and  dried,  first  of  all  between  leaves  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  then  in  the  air.  After  drying,  the  pictaro  is 
put  upon  a  marble  slab,  made  very  hot,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  print  does  not  become  brown  by  heating. 
By  undergoing  this  operation  of  heating,  the  chromate 
salt  is  endowed  with  the  property  of  readily  attracting 
the  printing  ink. 

A  piece  of  unsized  paper,  rather  smaller  than  the 
picture,  is  now  moistened,  flattened  upon  a  piece  of  patent 
plate,  and  the  superfluous  water  removed  by  tb^  aid  of 
Alter  paper.  Then  the  image  is  floated  upon  its  back  for' 
a  few  seconds  upon  warm  water  until  the  water  has 
moistened  through  the  paper  and  wetted  the  coating  of 
starch.    The  image  is  then  taken  out  of  the  water  and 


Mr.  Spottiswoode  said  that  in  some  polarized  heat  I  placed  upon  the  sheet  of  moist  paper  lying  upon  the 
experiments  he  had  found  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  patent  plate ;  in  this  position  the  two  snrfaces  are  placed 
thermal  spectrum.  ,  in  contact,  and  covered  with  a  dry  sheet  of  sized  paper, 

Captain  Abney,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  President,   the  latter  being  rubbed  over  in  all  directions  by  means  of 
said  be  had  not  much  to  add  in  the  matter.    In  photo-    a  soft  cloth,  so  that  the  moisture  penetrates  uniformly,  and 
graphing  the  ultra  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  he  had  found  Uhe  whole  becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  glass  plate.    The 
that  the  state  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  had  affected   sheet  is  then  taken  away,  and  the  image  uud  bare, 
light  obtainable  in  a  marked  degree,  and  suggested  that  |     In  the  meantime  a  stone  is  brought  such  as  lithographert 


this,  perhaps,  might  be  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy. 

Lord  Rayleigh  said  that  he  had  placed  a  cell  containing 
water  before  the  prism,  and  had  found  it  diminished  the 
length  of  the  thermal  spectrum  considerably ;  but  he 
did  not  think  this  accounted  for  it  altogether.  Four 
inches  of  water,  he  said,  represented  the  moisture  in  the 
air  when  entirely  saturated,  and  the  thickness  of  water  he 
used  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  amount  that  might  be 
expected  to  intervene  between  the  sun  and  the  prism.  He 
hoped  other  experimenters  would  repeat  his  experiments. 


ASSER'S  PHOTO- LITHOGRAPHIC  PKOCESS.* 
The  Asser  process  differs  from  those  generally  in  use 
principally  in  regard  to  the  paper  employed,  which 
13  not  sized  or  geUtineJ,  and,  consequently,  though  bad 
for  transferring,  nevertheless  is  capable  of  fulfilling  a 
special  role.  Asser  employs  an  unsized  paper,  which  he 
simply  coats  with  a  little  starch  paste,  dries,  and  floats 
upon  a  bichromate  bath.  It  is  possible  by  means  of  his 
process  to  secure  prints  in  greasy  ink  from  portrait-nega- 
tives, which  exhibited  in  the  half-tones  an  agreeable 
grain,  and  were  very  similar  to  Lichdrucks  which  have 
been  pulled  from  grained  glass  plates.  The  half-tone  is 
very  well  reproduced,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  certain 
directions  the  process  will  find  many  applications. 

As  the  process,  though  an  old  one,  has  not  recently 
been  referred  to,  an  account  of  the  modus  operan'U  may  be 
welcome.  You  take  unsized  paper  of  medium  thickness, 
and  of  as  fine  a  texture  as  possible,  and  apply  to  the 
surface  of  the  same,  by  the  aid  of  a  clean  sponge,  a  thin 
film  of  starch  dissolved  in  water.  After  the  paper,  hung 
up  on  a  pin,  has  dried,  it  is  fioated,  the  coated  side  upper- 
most, upon  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
distilled  water,  with  which  it  is  at  once  impregnated ; 
consequently  the  paper  is  permitted  to  fioat  upon  the 
solution  but  a  very  short  time.  It  is  then  hung  in  the 
dark  to  dry,  and  at  the  lowest  corner  is  put  a  tiny  piece  of 
bibulous  paper  to  absorb  the  superfiuous  liquid. 

As  soon  as  the  paper  has  completely  dried,  it  is  put 
into  a  printing-frame,  the  starch-coated  side  against  the 
negative,  which  should  be  pretty  vigorous  and  clear. 
After  printing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  a  clear, 
brown  image  appears  upon  an  orange-yellow  ground. 
When  sufiiciently  printed,  the  paper  is  put,  image  upper- 
most, in  a  waier  bath,  care  being  taken  that  no  air-bubbles 
ore  formed  between *paper  and  water. 

It  is  allowed  to  fioat  on  the  water  (in  the  dark)  until  all 
the  bichromate  of  potash  which  has  not  been  acted  upon 
by  light  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  picture  appears  clear 


employ,  together  with  printer's  ink  and  litho.  ink,  which  is 
mixed  by  means  of  a  little  oil  varnish.  With  this  ink, 
applied  to  a  bit  of  flannel,  a  roller  covered  with  fine  cloth 
is  coated  as  uniformly  as  possible ;  the  roller  is  then  care- 
fully and  without  pressure  rolled  over  the  image,  which 
soon  becomes  black,  and  rapidly  assumes  vigour  as  the 
rolling  goes  on,  while  the  whites  still  remain  perfectly 
white.  The  picture  is  then  in  a  position  to  be  transferred 
to  stone  ;  the  application  of  the  ink  to  the  image  must  not 
be  carried  too  far. 

While  the  paper  is  yet  damp  (so  that  the  paste  may 
adhere  to  the  stone),  it  is  laid  upon  a  lithographic  stone 
and  passed  in  this  way  through  ihe  press.  If  the  paper 
holds  too  fast  to  the  stone,  so  that  it  cannot  be  detached, 
a  little  damping  of  the  paper  soon  brings  this  about. 
The  image  is  then  to  be  seen  clear  and  sharp  upon  the 
stone,  and  the  printing  off  of  copies  can  then  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  any  lithographic  work* 
room. 

The  paper  employed  in  the  process  for  the  transfer^ 
being  unsized,  is  easily  penetrable  by  water.  Portiont, 
however,  of  the  paper,  where  the  light  has  acted  upon  the 
bichromate  of  potash  covering  it,  do  not  become  mois- 
tened. These  parts  of  the  pnper,  indeed,  when  heated, 
will  permit  any  ink  to  adhere  at  once. 

Unsized  paper  upon  which  is  formed  a  print  in  bichro- 
mate  of  potash,  aifter  l>eing  heated  and  moistened  with 
water,  behaves,  in  a  word,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
lithographic  stone  ;  some  portions  of  it  attract  the  ink, 
while  others  repel  it  Where  the  light  has  acted,  there  the 
surface  becomes  hard,  and  the  ink  adheres ;  whereas  the 
other  portions  absorb  water,  and  in  this  condition  repel 
the  ink. 

If  the  paper  is  covered  on  the  image  surface  with 
starch,  the  transfer  will  have  more  soltdity. 


COLLOTYPE  PRINTING. 

A  coaBBSPOHDBKT  send«  us  the  following  :— 

'*  One  of  your  articles  in  last  week's  issue,  while  notifving 
the  fact  of  the  illustration  of  a  magasine  with  a  Woodbury 
portrait  as  a  proof  of  a  new  advance  in  mechanical  photo- 
graphic printing,  appeared  to  lament  as  a  fact  the  abseiioe 
of  outward  and  visible  signs  of  progress  in  the  Collotype 
or  fatty  ink  process.  Collotype,  it  was  said,  had  proveDt 
by  numerous  perfect  specimens,  its  potential  ability  in 
photographic  printing ;  but  |as  a  real  active  factor  in  the 
multiplication  of  ean  prints  it  was  hinted  to  be '  no  where  ' 
in  the  ruuning,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  diffioalties^ 
chemical,  lithographic,  ibo. — whieh  beset  the  prooest. 

'<  Thai  the  difficoltifle  have  been  leel  e&oogii  these  eta  b^ 
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no  doubt ;  but  tb«t,  to  a  vctj  Urge  extent,  they  b*Te  been 
ammounled  bss  be«u  iiicouiesMbly  proved  to  the  writer, 
Tbo  Uct   in  that,  while  Collgtjpe  is  making  a.  distiDct  and 

laHting  impreuioD  ia  the  field   of  litiiarj  illuitritiun,  ita 

emplojment  hag  been  in  cbaDoelg  that  do  not  cotne  under 
the  Dotice  of  the  ordinarj  leader,  Bod  i-  distinct  from  Ibt 

tiiufti  wack  of  tht)  prDfi:'MioDal  |ihotngrapber. 

"1  recenilj  bad  tbo  jileatore  of  inapBcliog  ibo  Collotjpa 
depart m not  of  the  Aututype  works,  and,  by  the  coutttsy  ul 
the  dirrolor,  bad  not  merely  aa  op|iortunity  of  obeerviog 
the  details  of  the  priotiDg,  but  of  carefully  examimog  the 
quality  and  cbaiacterof  the  work  which  was  sleiidily  iaauing 
from  iBveuteen  out  of  the  twenty  vertical  prreies  at  prrseLt 
worked  at  Ealing  Dene.  I  bad  tbo  advantage  of  aptcial  ia- 
tioditction  to  tbe  proprietoie,  con tpm plated  an  arrangemeiLt 
to  introduce  the  pruceea  into  au  imprrtant  colony,  and 
received,  pmbalily.  a  api'dal  amoiiot  of  attenlicin. 

'■  I  may  say  that  I  was  lairly  asionidhed  at  the  natore  of 
the  wotk  hi  ing  done  ;  it  oaa  eo  much  more  special  and 
leconditu  than  I  had  tiprcted,  and  althouijh  evideutl^  a 
■ODPd  comoiercial  enterprise  for  an  empire  like  the  Biillsh, 
1  felt  it  not  likely  to  aujwcr  my  poip&e  at  ibe  Aniipodct, 
Thire  of  the  larfieat  pre«iei  (the  maliix  plates  being  inked 
Vp  Knd  manipulaterl  by  womeu]  were  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  copiei  of  ancient  cbarters  lor  the  tiustees  of  the 
Bfitiflh  Museum;  and  altfaougb  imprFS^ioni  on  demy  were 

Jielded  Ht  a  comparatively  eloir  rale  (ouly  ten  or  twelve  per 
our)  yet  the  result  of  tbe  dullbeiatu  cato  was  a  series  of 
•drairable,  uniform,  perfect  prints  that  reproduced  M.S.S.. 
UaJDa,  time  marks,  and  teiluru  of  tbe  oiigipal,  whether 
]]kichment  or  papyrus,  inawonderful  manner.  1  have siuce 
■WQ  some  of  thew  Autolypecnpies  under  glass  at  the  British 
Uuaeum  'or  the  benefit  of  Ibe  public,  and  ascertained  that 
th«  institution  issaes  editions  ol  bve  hundred  and  upwards, 
Strongly  bound,  at  lesa  than  coat  price,  for  the  buuelit  ot 
museums  in  neneial  aud  the  puiidit<i  in  particular. 

"Another  press  was  engaged  on  somewhat  simitar  work 
for  tbe  I'altPOKraphicHl  Sucirly,  wliieh  issues  quarleily  to  itx 
three  bundr-d  and  fifty  subscribers  a  fsscieulus  of  Some 
twenty'fout  examples  of   thii  ranst  and   most  inteieiilo^ 

farcbmont  writings  in  exisieuce.  1  undeistand  ibat  iho 
■Iceugraphical  Society  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
-our  learned  bod  in,  and  that  it  owes  its  oiigiualiua  to  the  fact 
that  pfaniograpby,  by  the  Cullolypa  process,  offered  such 
admirsbte  rac-similc  re  prod  uct  Inns  of  ancient  M.S.S.  as  to 
give  to  tbe  student  at  bia  own  table  facilities  fur  investiga- 
tion and  comparison  obtnined  before  only  by  personal  vinils 
to  tbe  museums  and  libraries  of  Europe  where  the  originals 
■le  preserved. 

"Three  smaller  presses  wero  lurLins  out  copies  of  coins — 
one  fur  an  itluatratiou  to  the  annual  report  of  the  K'lynl 
M'nt,  another  a  series  of  A.latio  Coins  for  the  NaiiiUmnlic 
Ctminidt,  and  a  third  for  a  history  of  tiie  coins  of  Cromwell 
•nd  lbs  Commonwralth.  These  repiesentations  obtained 
from  coins  (or,  peibap*,  casts  of  the  coins)  were  siuiply 
■upi^rb  — the  levelation  of  a  new  art  t  The  boldness  of  reliol 
and  ibe  cleainras  of  detail  made  tbe  pbotograpiiic  image 

I  was  not  surprised,  alter  examining  the  work  that  the 
Company  had  illustrated— costly  books  on  Greek.  Homan, 
SyracusBD,  Mahommedan.  Scotch,  and  Swi>s  coins— that 
a  steady  lill  of  busine^  flowed  towards  the  Collotype  process 
in  this  line  alone. 

"  There  was  also  in  every  stage  of  execution,  from  the  care- 
ful preparation  of  tbe  negative  to  the  siorini;  compl.'ted 
prints,  an  elaborate  seiies  of  photographic  illustrations  of 
spectrum  analysis  :  and  another  series  of  enlargementa  from 
ToicroBcopio  negatives  being  printed  to  embellish  and  en- 
hance the  vsjiie  of  a  work  on  the  Kucks  of  QueenstauTl  and 


Australia. 


Further  up  the  1 


L   no  \<!»*  than  fonr 


were  at  work  on  a  series  of  fiflv-four  plates  to  illustrate  ■ 
learned  work  on  Fossil  Botany.  These  were  copits  of 
tiahorate  drawings,  to  which  photography  alone  could  do 
•daqnalBJosttco.    Ilia  edit  too  commanded  wtuotwthotuandi 


oipies  of  each  of  the  fifty-four  plates,  and  this  alone  made 
an  item  quilu  '  commercial '  iri  its  amount. 

"  Another  large  commission  in  coursa  of  active  completion 
for,  I  imagine,  a  foreign  government,  was  a  seiies  of  about 
sixteen  by  thirteen  photographs  of  public  iroiks.  viaducts. 
liuhthouses,  railway  slaliuns.docb*,  tarlmsEcE,  arid  the  like. 
[  saw  hundreds  of  sepnrate  illustrations,  and  cvldrrico 
enough  that  a  job  was  in  hand  moonling  up  into  seiious 
finnros.  It  would  bu  scaria;ly  foir  fur  ma  to  enumerate 
all  the  items  of  work  of  which  I  was  permitted  to  take  one, 
but  I  was  struck  by  the  preportderHnce  of  scientific  and 
artistic  work,  and  the  comparstiia  absence  of  work  from 
negatires  direct  from  natnru.  Tba  public  works  mentioned 
are,  of  course,  aa  exception  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  I  saw 
scarcely  any  portraits,  and  but  few  landscape  views.  It  is 
qnestiunahleil  Collotype  lends  itself  to  Iheriiultiplicdtion  of 
cartos-de-visite,  &c.,  i>a  r.*adily  as  the  Woodbury  procss. 
bnt  it  was  self-evident,  not  only  that  Collotype  printing  has 
an  extensive  field  of  operation,  but  that  it  hat  taken  poxses- 
siun  of  that  field  to  a  great  extent.  I  found  a  numeroua 
staff,  some  forty  persons  in  this  department  alone,  nod  their 
weekly  wagon  ivould  scaicely  coniiaua  if  the  depreciatory 
estimate  of  this  branch  of  tbe  black  art  were  tbu  true  one. 

"  I  gathered  clearly  into  my  mind  during  the  visit  that 
the  commercial  success  of  Uolloiypo  depended  mainly  on  the 
ability  of  the  staff  to  cope  with  chemical  and  mechanical 
diSSculiieit  as  they  arise,  and  to  give  to  every  detail  of  the 
process  an  intelligent  and  scrupulous  cnic' 


UNDRAPEU   INNOCENTS." 

Ai.osflsiDE  the  photogrnphs  of  persons  known  to  fame,  as 
arrayed  in  the  atorcB  where  Ruch  portraits  are  aoM.  may 
be  seen  the  picture  of  a  nude,  pretty  little  child,  probably 
about  two  years  old.  Its  chubby  body  is  repreaumed 
lying  on  a  cloth,  tbe  folds  of  which  cover  it  to  a  Blight 
extent.  The  plciure  ia  an  attractive  one  :  tbu  infancy  of 
the  child  beins  a  bar  to  any  idea  of  indelicacy,  and  women 
admire  and  buy  it  extensively.  The  photographer  who 
put  it  on  tbe  market  8»id.  when  aakcd  who  the  child  was : 
"  Uh !  I  wouldn't  dare  13  tell  you,  except  as  a  secret  not  to 
be  published.  Tbe  ourents  brought  bcr — it'd  a  little  girl 
— to  bo  phoiographea  in  that  way,  and  when  the  picture 
was  made  I  saw  at  onee  that  it  wan  pretty  onouyb  to  aell 
in  the  market.  So  1  asked  permission  to  duplic.itc  it.  At 
first  the  mother  refused,  but  at  last  she  cunsented,  on  tny 
promise  not  to  divul^^e  the  identity.  The  truth  is.  she 
was  proud  of  her  offspring's  beauty,  and  hnukered  after 
tbe  admiration  that  the  picture  would  excite.  I  am 
selling  copies  by  the  thoiuaiid,  for  I  am  aunplying  deuk-rs 
throughout  the  whole  country.  All  pareuts,  however, 
could  not  be  brought  to  coi^sent.  1  know  a  photox;raphor 
who  sold  piciuresof  a  littlosonof  a  gentleman  of  Newarb, 
and  he  threatened  a  lawsuit  in  consequence.  Another 
cose  was  tbit  of  the  President  of  n  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  bad  a  wonderfully  beautiful  daughter,  about 
four  years  old,  whose  picture  was  taken  by  a.  New  Ifork 
pbotot'rapher,  and  a  really  attrnctiva  picture  it  made. 
i'he  photographer  dnpliclteil  it  tor  the  trade.  Those  who 
have  paid  mncb  nttention  to  pholographi  in  the  stores 
will  remember  it — a  plump, rouud-eyed  child, coquet tiahly 
dressed,  and  sitting  with  negligent  grace  on  a  sofa,  with 
nc  of  her  dimpled  legs  hancine  down.  Tbia  picture  was 
dling  fast,  when  the  fatberlearned  about  it,  and  forbade 
any  further  sale.  All  that  could  be  got  were  called  iu 
'      1  the  stores.     In  this  case  tbe  child  wua  olothud." 

You  speak  as  though  pictures  of  unclothed  children 
common,"  said  the  reporter.  "  Such  la  the  fact,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "  there  seems  to  be  a  rage  for  it  just  now.  Every 
photographer  in  the  ciiy  is  doing  more  or  leM  of  such 
work  now-a-days,  and  very  acceptable  they  find  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  in  this  dull  season." 
The  reporter,  in  quest  of  information  as  to  tbis  noir 
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feminiDe  freak,  called  on  leTer&l  ot  the  tuort  fuhiookble 
photOKTiphera.  Tbej  all  freelf  acliDowledged  the  anr- 
priaiDg  extent  of  tbo  new  feature  in  tbeir  bnniQeBa. 
Naturally,  thej  could  nee  no  harm  in  sratifjing  a  motlier'e 
deiiro  to  preaerve  a  reminder  of  Tier  cbild*s  iofaDtile 
chatms.  Said  ono  : — "1  suppose  J  bave  made  pbotD~ 
grapbs  of  tweuty  nude  cbildren  within  a  month.  It 
seeoiB  to  bo  a  wholl;  iiew  idea,  and  tiaa  aaddenly 
become  tbe  rage.  Tiieae  childten  were  from  one  ta 
four  jeara  old,  perbapa  a  littla  older  la  onu  or  twci 
instaocea.  Generally  tue  mothera  bare  a  settled  idea 
about  the  pose  that  tbcy  desire,  wbicb  is  often  an  imi- 
tation of  some  familiar  scutptared  or  painted  figure. 
Cupid  is,  as  might  bo  expected,  the  model  that  manj' 
expect,  and  tbe  little  ones  ore  made  to  assume  attitudes 
before  the  camera  auch  aa  are  given  to  him  io  art.  I'll 
show  you  some  of  tbe  pictures.''  Thereupon  he  took  a 
amall  album  from  a  drawer,  and  displayed  its  contents, 
consisticg  of  about  half  a  hundred  photographs  of  tbe 
kind  in  question.  He  aaid  that  be  kept  tliem  as  samplea, 
from  which  patrons  might  select  styles.  Unpids  sboaiided, 
and  in  sereral  instancea  statuary  was  so  well  imitated  in 
l>ose  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  the  original  was  not 
marble  instead  of  flesh.  Cherubs  of  various  sorts  were 
there,  too.  and  one  plump  little  fellow  had  winga  stuck  on 
bis  shoulders.  A  fair,  six-year-old  girl  was  posed  aa . 
Power'e  "Greek  Slave,"  showing  a  form  as  perfect  in  , 
childish  grace  as  tbe  atatue  ia  in  womanly  beauty.  A  | 
shapely  bab^  lay  in  a  laige  shell  asleep,  and  another  waa  i 
kicking  up  its  legs,  and  fliDging  its  arms  aa  though  in 
high  glee. 

The  chief  operator  in  a  leadini;  Broadway  eatabliahment 
aaid  ;— '■  It's  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  parents 
to  want  to  preserve  in  pictures  the  beauty  that  is  bound  to 
pass  away  in  their  children.  Why,  1  have  photographed 
nude  tbe  baby  of  a  prominent  clergyman,  and  all  my 
patrona  in  that  peculiar  line  bave  been  of  a  cultured, 
fashionable  claaa.''  This  operator  aaid  he  had  an  engage- 
ment to  photograph  four  children  in  a  group,  and  he 
believed  tbat  some  painting  waa  to  be  imit'ted  in  the 
poses.  Indeed,  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  busineaa  that 
the  mothers  almost  always  came  with  a  settled  conviction 
of  how  tDey  wished  their  darlinga  to  sit  or  stand.  They 
usually  hare  discovered  a  likeneaa  between  their  children's 
foims  and  some  work  of  art,  and  that  is  enough  to  decide 
their  choice.  He  showed  tbe  reporter  a  negative  which 
he  bad  been  ''touching  up,"  in  which  a  slender,  beau- 
tifully modelled  girl,  apparently  about  five  years  old,  re- 
6 resented  Aphrodite  rising  from  tbe  aea.  A  background 
ad  been  painted  in  imitulion  of  a  picture  that  attracted 
much  attention  in  tbe  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  the 
flgure  was  graceful  enough  not  to  suffer  by  a  recollection 
uf  the  original.  Thegiri  must  have  been  carefully  trained 
both  aa  to  her  attitude  and  her  expression  of  face.  In- 
Wied,  most  of  tbe  pictures  that  the  reporter  saw  bore 

^■^Iderce  of  drilling   in  the  littla  ones  whose  forms  had 

^^IPHn  ex]K)aed  to  tlie  camera. 


oare  to  flow  the  water-over  at  ona  wash,  la  prevsnt  dare-. 
loping  linea.  The  image  will  appear  {mmediatelj.  It  ieaa 
well  to  rock  tbe  dish  to  cause  tbe  water  to  wash  off  the 
prasemtive  at  the  same  time.  The  Fame  water  will  dere- 
lup  two  or  more  plate*,  if  used  at  once.  Wash  and  iuten- 
silj  with  acid  silver  aud  pyio.  If  fully  exposed,  retr- 
little  iutensiGcai  ion  will  be  required.  lean  easily  fiaiu 
one  while  the  other  ti  left  in  the  water. 

Kbubbn  Mitchell. 

VALUE  OF  ALCOHOLIC   WASHING  FOR   EMUL- 
SIGN  OR  PELLICLE. 

Slit, — I  think  you  will  find  that  you  have  in  your  laat 
issue  given  credit  to  tbe  wrong  person  (Sir,  Wratten)  lor 
originally  discovering  the  above.  I  find  it  was  announced 
(and  I  believe  first)  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  to  tbe 
Photograpliia  Society  (see  PuOTOOBAPHIC  NEWS,  June 
30tb,  18T6j  thus :— "  When  the  pellicle  ia  aet  in  the  disk 
into  which  it  has  been  poured,  it  is  cut  np  with  a  clean  slip 
of  glass,  and  pnt  into  a  bottle  ;  it  is  then  rapidly  rinaea 
with  three  or  four  changes  of  distilled  water,  aud  then 
with  two  changea  of  methylated  alcohol,  in  tbe  latter  of 
which  it  is  allowed  to  soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It 
may  then  either  be  taken,  and,  after  blotting  off  tbe  super- 
fluouB  moisture,  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  or  it  may  be 
left  in  a  bottle  with  oleau  alcohol,  which  1  find  to  be  by 
far  the  beat  method  of  preserving  sensitive  gelatine  pellicle ; 
and  under  any  circnmataucea,  washings  of  alcohol  are  moat 
important,  as  they  extract  ail  the  water  [Ihin  i>  the  point] 
from  the  gelaljue,  and  render  it  far  easier  to  thoroughly 
dry  the  pellicle.  I  also  find  the  diluted  alcohol  ttsefol  in 
the  preparation  of  the  collodion  pellicle ;  but  I  need  hardly 
point  oat  that  in  that  citae  it  must  not  be  need  too  atrong,  ' 
or  it  will  caose  partial  solution.' ' — Yours  faithfully, 

Jiiiiiar  Uiiittd  Sereke  Club.  Hebbedt  Kerr. 

[It  will  be  readily  aeen,  we  thiu'i,  that  there  ia  a  differ* 
ence  between  the  two  methods  and  tbe  two  aims. — Ed.] 


Dull  in  «it  Atntu. 
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ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT  WITHOUT  PYBO- 
GALLIC  ACID  FOR  DRV  PLATES. 

Sir, — My  plates  are  eighteen  by  sixteen :  I  hare  a  tin 
diah  sufficiently  laive  for  the  plates,  one  and  a-half  inches 
deep  ;  the  inaide  ot  the  dish  haa  had  aeveral  coats  of  white 
paint,  which  auHWers  admirably  both  for  developing  and 
washing  the  pUtea.  In  prepariug  to  develop,  I  pour  into 
the  diah  aa  much  tap  water  as  will  fill  the  dish  to  about 
half  an  inch  deep,  then  drop  into  the  water  about  twenty 
dropa  of  strong  liquor  ammonia,  rock  the  water  about  to 
mix  it  with  tbe  ammonia,  then  take  the  plate  from  the 
dark  slide  and  place  it  in  the  diah,  collodion  side  up,  taking 


Udh  For  RrroucHiiia.— A  dfacnsslon  has  been  going  OD  in 
the  Fiatlicat  Fhetogrnphtr  (8l  Loois)  on  the  advanta^  and 
diaadvaDtagea  of  a  gum  surface  on  negativea  for  retouablng. 
Amount  tba  disadvaulngn  is  fuund  the  tact  that  oookroaobM, 
Cwing  fond  of  gnm,  atlaek  tba  coating,  and  fail  to  dlioriiDinalft 
betwsen  the  gum  coaling  and  collodion  film,  eating  np  all 
together  ;  tbe  portrait  of  an  emparor  or  of  tbe  meat  beautiftal 
woman  serving  merely  as  a  meal  for  a  cockroach. 

Tbllow  Liobt.— Mr.  Bobert  Charles  Uroft  writes  aa  follows 
to  the  Daily  Ntici  ou  tbe  ebove  subject :~"  It  has  given  me 
mncb  natiflcation  to  find  that  the  humUa  •uggeslion  I  made 
through  your  columna  reipecting  '  the  application  of  yellow 
light  aa  a  remedial  agent '  baa  me'  with  so  much  atteatlon, 
both  from  the  publio  and  from  Bcientiflc  men,  although  the  latter 
■eem  diepoeed  to  cavil  becaoie  they  caanot  at  ptenent  reconcile 
their  theoretical  knowledge  o(  light  to  the  practical  naea  I  have 
■nggeated.  One  gentleman  under  ttia  aignature  of '  Watson 
Smith,  F.C.t*.,'  is  so  emphatic  upon  the  m-tttei  that  1  beg 
permiaaion  to  say  a  few  words  io  answer.  This  oorreapoodent 
dvea  me  credit  for  advising  yellow  light  In  smallpox,  but  saya 


jpectades  (taking  it  for  granted  that  1  did  not  do  lo)  before  I 
wrote  the  letter  siggesting  their  nae  and  tbe  use  ot  yellow 
reils  for  inflamed  eyes  and  annbcras ;  and  be  goes  on  not  only 
lo  depreciaia  yellow  light,  bat  to  adviae  your '  laily  reader^' 
before  adopting  it,  to  read  bis  elaborate  daearlptlon  of  the  eom- 
poaition  oi  light,  and  '  to  judge  for  themaalvea '  whether  after- 
wards they  will  wear  bitie  or  yellow.  All  this  Is  rerr  well,  idr, 
bat  very  liille  to  the  parpoee.  The  letter  is  admirably  written, 
and  tbe  deaorlptioa  c^  the  ipeclrum  clever  enough ;  indeed,  I 
lanoy  it  ia  almcat  too  clever  to  interest  tbe  fair  readers  whom 
be  aadresae*.  Let  me  in  ny  turn  state  one  or  two  facts.  X 
am  writing  this  letter  in  the  glaring  aonlight,  wearing  spec* 
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rillow  e^au  tliB  glare  i>  too  puDfnl  to  endore,     Thui  protaeted 
h-ire  jut  hetm  oat  in  Ihs  garden  and  can  look  npilraJKlit  >' 
tha  lau  witfai'Ut  the  leait  iDconfeaiouca.     Anj  one  caa  Ir;  tliii 

Stan  (fallaw  ipacUclMOinnot  yst  be  Lad),  and  if  it  be  fimnd 
bkt  bj  uaiDg  aoniB  jellov  medium  ire  cbd  endars  more  glarf 
•nd  derlte  more  comrort  tliaa  «■  can  obtain  bj  any  other 
uaani,  tnrelj' )[  ii  beat  to  try  tlio  practical  axperimenti  Aral 
and  tu  theoriia  aflerirarJi.  Aa  trgmdi  lb  a  uae  of  blu>- 
■pectaolei,  tlioy  relieve  for  a  Tew  mompala,  bat  Ihe  eyea  almuii 
alirayB  ImI  pncaliarly  aacomrortabU after  tliey  h-ire  been  WDrn 
for  tome  little  time.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  llio  caae 
before  your  fair  readara  in  a  leis  learned  and  more  familiar 
Uanner.  Light  poiteaaei  three  proportie*: — 1.  IllumiDating 
power;  2.  Healiog  power;  3.  Chemical  power.  You  can 
certainly  leparale  the  chemical  power  from  the  olbera,  nr  tlio 

Ibotograpber'a  'occupation  would  be  gone,'  for  li^ht  filtered 
broogh  a  yellow  mediniD,  although  it  retaiua  ita  Illuminating 
power.  loeei  iti  chemical  propertiea,  and  the  Moaitire  platea  are 
not  aSooted.  Now  what  I  want  ascertained  by  elperiment  is 
thi(  :  Cbd  (be  Ibree  propertiea  of  light  named  above  be  aepar- 
atad  or  combined  and  uied  in  any  way  at  agenta,  to  cnre 
diaeaan  or  to  alieviat*  (iiSertng?  I  qnile  beliere  tliii  to  be 
paa<ible,  bat  u  one  mm  can  only  hope  tn  get  togetber  a  Tsry 
■mall  amount  of  experimental  kuowled^,  I  have  eleeted  to 
make  public  wliat  little  1  know,  in  Ibe  hope  that  other*  will 
aatist  ID  aacertaining  any  facta  conneotml  therewith,  and  1 
Mike  Ihii  public  with  leaa  hesitation,  aeeing  that  it  iavolvei 
nn  qneition  of  medical  treatment,  but  i*  an  experim>'nt  ao 
■imple  and  inexpeDWTB  that  if  there  be  no  ultimate  benefit 
galued,  at  leaat  no  barm  will  result.  The  letters  I  cuntinno  to 
receive  relating  the  temporal  effsola  of  yellow  light  in  ipscial 
CMei  are  encouraging,  and  I  hope  the  subject  will  not  he  luat 
right  of."  Our  reader*  will  remember  that  a  corraapondent  lait 
weak  gave  his  esparienca  with  a  pair  of  yellow  glaaaei  con- 
■tmclM  by  biintelf. 

BiTODcaiMa  Subfaob.— Mr.  C.  t'errit,  in  Ibe  TrBctical 
Fkottgraker,  girf  •  the  folloiring;— "  Diasoln  one  ounce  of  com- 
tnoQ  brown  dextrine  in  sixteen  ounces  of  boiling  anft  wnter; 
then  add  flfteeu  graini  biebromate  ofpotiah  ;  when  diasolred, 
filter,  and  it  is  r«ady  for  use.  Rime  yuur  negalire  thoroughly 
from  the  hypo,  fliing  solution,  and  flow  with  the  dextrine ;  tst- 
niah  and  set  away  from  dnal  to  dry,  when  it  should  look  aa  if 
dried  in  the  usual  way  without  any  preparation.  If  it  looks 
the  least  gliiasy,  your  dei  trine  •oluliou  is  tn>  thick  and  ma«t  be 
reduced.  Hand  one  of  theae  plate*  to  a  retonchnr,  and  he  will 
avoid  toaebing  it  wilb  a  pAueil  for  tear  nl  scratching.  But 
tliHre  11  no  danger;  it  will  stand  a  pratly  hoary  hand  with  a 
XXX  Faber  pencil,  and  is  cap*  ble  of  taking  any  shade  from 
.tbellgblost  lo  perfect  opacity  ;  and  for  thoae  who  are  in  favour  of 
neadle  alippling  it  leavM  Dotbiog  to  )i»  desired,  a*  it  will  nei- 
ther ehip  or  flnka  off.  When  yoaliave  reloiiched  to  your  liking, 
linse  tboroaghly  under  the  faneet,  drjr,  and  varniali ;  or,  if  bat 
fsw  print*  an  wanted,  yon  need  not  rinae  or  Tarnish. 


9ff  ConesponDraU. 


H.  F.  F.— If  you  cirefulW  follow  the 
altioles  to  which  yon  refer,  you  can  icarcely  fiil  to  tneeeed,  bat 
yen  muat  be  praciM  in  following  inatrucUons.  The  water  nmning 
IrregaUrly  over  Ihe  hce  of  the  Dninierreotypa  when  first  applied 
doei  at  tinieacaau  some  trouble.  WlunwebaTefonndatondenoy 
of  this  kind,  ws  have  applied  strong  alsohol  fint,  to  remove  any 
traot  of  greaaines*  wbtoh  may  be  preaeot  if  ttie  plate  baa  been 
taken  from  under  tb*  glass  and  fingered ;  than  wa>h  thoronghly 
with  waier  before  applying  the  oranlde  aolntinu.    Do  not  attempt 

ins  ealatioa  of  oyantde,  as  If  it  be  too  strong  It  may 

,  destroy  the  Imtre. 

Tun  bsTS  applied  the  cyanide  fiiins  solution  tmme- 


disfalve  and  destroy  the  Ii 


prodoced  Prussian  bins.     Remeiaber  that  jou  alwayi 

plale  between  develnpaient  and  fiiiae.     2.  Tbe  image  HppeariDB 

gray  all  over,  sod  flat  loskiug,  may  oe  dns  to  many  oauaa*  |  but 


Uvea  the  dotelopmenC  should  be  very  rapidly  dune,  ao  aa  to  avoid 
any  deposit  on  tbe  deep  ahsdaws :  but  for  n^alivea  development 
may  be  mach  more  deliberate.  Ws  pnfer  backing  with  mtroom 
<rdT*t;ItglTea,  we  think,  arieherefl^sct  than  black  vamtah.  ' 


L  SnoBTKiKD  ■ffxiran.-Tho  primiry  rauaa  of  your  imperfaot 
tonin*  Is  one  to  which  we  have  vpry  repeatedly  uf  Ul*  called 
■lleDtion — the  use  of  a  thin  pour  n-'gative.  It  is  impoaailile  In  get 
rfch,  Tii^roua  prints  from  Ibin,  pour  nrKtlivB.',  l^ere  ia  not  in 
tbe  deepest  shMduwt  uf  your  print  a  aulUcitnlly  derp  deposit  of 
.:i —  :^  priDling   lo  receive  a  rich  lone  in  the  jold  bnlfi.     The 


le^tive  bos  apparently  been  pruduceo 
yield  a  vigc 


a  dull  diO'aaed  light 


.  igbla  print  IbniuRh  before  sufBuieut  ailver  is  rcdnced 
in  the  b1.u:ka,  nnd  tbe  weak  print  which  ia  plncrd  In  Iho  tuning; 
bilh  only  Btriuircs  a  livender,  a  drab  or  a  Kr.y  tint,  initend  of  a 
rich  puri)le-br.iwn  ur  bluck.  The  print,  you  *nclu6e  ia  only  weak, 
not  uienlv.  Meslinsas  preacnla  e  grcy-lookiDft  granuUtion.  It 
is  nenerally  doe  to  the  use  o(  Ihe  tuning;  bath  too  nion  stter  it  ia 
uiiied.  Vrr)'  Irag  wsihiog  before  lonioK  niukoii  tbe  tonini; 
""  "  '   .   •  jjy,  „iii],,  prul(inj[ed  wi    '  ' 

e  wasnmg  mu»"  ■— ■'■  "-      '""■ 

.^.,    jOU    sDosk    Is 

previ(.n>Iy. 

)[LEHiiA.— -Judging  from  ihe  appcarunca  uf  your  prinl,  wc  should 
have  eoaclnded  ihsl  the  aegitive  hud  been  acralcbcd.  and  that  the 
chetiiicola  wero  working  very  well.  We  can  "ce  n<ithing  in  the 
furmuln  which  shoald  not  g-lvo  a  g<>nd  bath.  It  is  mther  etrong, 
and  we  should  think  nut  fully  iodized.  The  Ihin  images  wo 
should  attribulB  lo  uiinE  ■  new  cuU-dlon.  as  yuu  a.iy  you  are 
duiog.     Uhi  n  riper  collud  on,  and  probably  niallerd  will  improve. 


hirly  grains  iiforilinsry  cry s 


lUllin^l  ni 


r  fiaJ  that 


with 


j(  pun  distilled  wad  _    . .. 

Eins  of  iodide  ol  pituaiam  to  each  pint  of  auliilion.  It  ynu 
■e  any  difficulty,  some  of  the  pholugrsphic  cheinisin  will  supply 
abilh  in  working  order:  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Pnll  Mill,  will,  for 
InitADoe.  1.  The  snrMundiogi  to  Ihe  porliaiu  in  qufslion  are 
produced  by  d.iuble  prin'ing.  XTo  do  not  think  you  can  buy  Ihe 
ncratirea  tur  the  purpose.  A<  a  rule,  cuch  phnto^rapber  deaigna 
and  phulogmpbe  hia  own  fancy  negatives.  Mr,  S.  G.  PsyuB,  of 
Aylesbury,  wa  beliere,  auppJiea  8  >nie  ncgotives  for  amameulal 
aniojrage.     Possibly  hu  can  oblige  you. 

B.  L.  A.— U  IS  a  moot  pjint  wholher  plain  pjper  [irinis  or  albu- 
meniced  prints  are  mu>t  perm  meat.  >iime  investiKulara  are  die- 
poted  ti>  allribule  fading  chii'By  toalbumua  ;  but  il  is  quite  certain 
that  plain  printa  do  not  possiss  any  certain  imoiQuityfrnni  fading. 
Developed  prints,  produced  with  care,  and  properly  kept,  have 
generally  been  found  lo  atanJ  well,  and  bnvc,  in  moat  cases, 
euiped  fading.  Fading  wu  ol  ono  :inia  chivHy  nitribuled  lo  ttke 
UH  of  the  old  hypo  snd  gold  timing  bath,  by  which  a  luiiluro  of 
gold  and  lulphur  toning  was  produced;  bul  sumo  lonnl  in  Ibis 
May  remain  without  fading  until  tbe  present  day,  huviog  been 
prdduiid  upwards  of  I  *enly  yea-    --- 

,"«   =      I,  .  _.:..  1 ,..il„  , 

well 

.     I  u'nquMlionably  made  toora  oorU  n  by  enamelling  oi 

coaling  with  oliodion ;  bul  it  Qiiliiin  bo  n  it  priparly  cired  tor, 
aealinic  the  picture  up  is  only  4©^liiig  up  lh«  creinents  of  decay  in 
iL  Neveitbel'j*),  the  general  effect  of  enamelling  ie,  wo  thiuk, 
beneficial. 

J.  Ubkbt  Whitehouse.— Miny  thank'.  The  geniloman  to 
whom  you  refer  dues,  we  believe,  work  the  wet  process,  and  your 
photograph  from  a  ooSej  plate  is  nnqasslionably  a  finer  picture  : 
a  powerful  argnmeot  for  the  proceas ;  but  samothing  may  be  duo 
lo  the  workman  1 

Slav*.— Foggiog  in  opal  prints  mav  ba  due  to  inmy  causes.  Tbi 
same  formula  and  malerisls  which  willproduco  a  good  negali- 
■re  not  neceaaarily  aullable  tor  opals.  The  bilh  uiav  oosaiblv 
quire  a  little  mora  nitric  acid,  or  the  developer  m 

this  il 

longed. 

Ome  who  TiiiEs.—We  hive  not  tried  the  formula  to  which  ^ 
refer.  Our  cipeiienc*  is  antagonistic  Id  the  uaa  of  acelat^ 
silver  in  the  nega'ive  balh.  1.  See  Mr,  Dallnicyer'a  leltcr^ 
page  301  of  our  last  issue.  3,  A  weak  solulian  ol  irun  with  oi% 
acid  answers  the  purpose  well.  0 

A  LaABSBH.— The  prints  you  enclose  are  n  >l  perfecUy  flied.  l\ 
bypo  has  been  old  and  eihaoslad,  or  over  weak,  or  Ihe  prints  hav 
notbeen  porfecllyimmeraed.  2.  Wedonot  quileunderstand  yuu\ 
trouble  described  as  creasing  In  the  background, 

F.  M.  ScTCLivi-B.— Thaoka.  We  ahall  probably  say  something 
on  the  eabjecl  abort  ly. 

Buna:!. — We  do  nut  clearlj*  underiland  what  il  ia  yon  wiah  lo 
regiater.  Is  it  the  style  aad  mode  of  groapin,i  l*  If  so,  it  must  be 
registered  under  the  Designs'  AM.     As  it  bu  never  cuhib  within 

with  advantage,  A  patent  agent  will  lielp  yuu.  Sut  we  should 
tell  you  that  a  similar  mode  of  grouping  in  photography  has  been 
practised  before. 

R.  0. — We  do  not  remember  Ihe  drying  box  you  mention. 

■svetal  Correapondeats  In  our  next. 


AuotrsT  31,  1877. J 
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FHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Tbi    Paris  Ijitbbnatiohal  ExaiBirioN-^PbisoHUio    in  tbi 
Photooraphio  Laboeatort— Thi  Warhirkb    Filx  roR 

TRAHiPABBNOIBS. 

The  Paris  International  Exhibition. — If  North  Germany 
has  officially  refused  to  support  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  for  1878,  it  is  not  so  with  Austro-Uungary.  To 
judge  by  the  names  of  intending  exhibitors  which  hare 
already  been  received  for  Class  XII.,  from  Vienna  alone,  we 
may  expect  a  very  fine  show  of  photography  and  photo- 
graphic requisites.  No  less  than  half  a  hundred  gentlemen 
connected  with  photography,  and  residing  in  the  South 
Gennan  capital,  have  signified  their  intention  of  forwarding 
contributions,  and  other  cities  of  the  same  State,  Trieste, 
Salzburg,  Luiz,  &c.,  will  be  well  represented.  In  fact, 
everything  seems  to  augur  well  for  the  next  French  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  From  France  there  will  be  as  many 
as  280  firms  represented  in  the  sphere  of  photography,  and, 
although  we  cannot  state  positively  the  number  of  firitish 
photographers  likely  to  exhibit,  we  know  of  several  eminent 
nouses  who  hav3  resolved  so  to  do.  Mr.  CunUffe  Owen, 
to  whom  the  whole  business,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Great 
Britain,  has  been  entrusted,  has  already  established  himself 
in  Paris  with  a  large  staff,  all  of  whom  have  found  plenty 
to  do  for  some  time  past.  In  fact,  the  circumstance  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  an  honorary,  but  working,  pre- 
sident of  the  British  Commission  proves  of  itself  that  the 
matter,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  will  be  carried 
out  with  spirit.  The  Prince  does  not  shirk  his  work,  but  is 
continually  holding  business  meetings  at  which  he  presides, 
and  has  more  than  once  visited  Paris  with  a  view  to 
furthering  the  functions  of  the  British  Commission  in  that 
capital.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  gloomy  state  of 
things  in  tho  East,  there  is  every  prospect  of  Paris  present- 
ing next  year  one  of  the  most  bnlliant  of  exhibitions  that 
have  ever  been  held.  That  a  gathering  of  this  kind  in 
Paris  is  sure  to  be  attractive  there  is  little  room  for  doubt, 
since  everybody  is  only  too  gUd  for  an  excuse  to  visit  the 
French  capital,  while  it  is  more  favourably  situated  than 
any  other  spot  in  Europe.  Not  only  is  it  adjacent  to  all 
the  western  nations  of  the  Continent,  but  it  is  convenient, 
too,  for  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Poisoning  in  (he  Photographic  Laboratory. — At  Dusseldorf, 
.^  other  day,  a  melancholy  accident  happened  to  a  photo- 
^Ittpher,  who  swallowed  some  cyanide  of  potassium  by  mis- 
^'ca  It  appears  that  he  was  a  travelling  photographer,  and 
^^.  ;er  a  hard  day*s  work  wished  to  take  a  little  brandv  from  a 
jM^  ottle  that  was  among  his  utensihi.    It  was  dark  at  the 
ime,  and  by  mistake  he  took  up  a  bottle  containing  cyanide 
y^  t  potassium  instead,  and  drank  off  a  draught  before  he 
.  ^liscovered  his  mistake.    The  result  was  almost  inevitable. 
CrJQ  3efore  aid  could  come,  the  virulent  poison  had  done  its 
work,  and  the  man  was  a  corpse.    The  sad  tale  carries  a 
4a  stem  lesson  with  it,  which  those  who  have  a  loose  way  of 
J»  keeping  their  poisons  will  do  well  to  profit  by.    An  almost 
**  similar  catastrophe  happened  in  our  presence  in  a  labora- 
tory in  this  country  not  many  years  ago.    In  this  case  a 
man  had  some  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  in  a  bottle 
which  he  kept  for  cleaning  silver.    The  bottle,  to  be  out  of 
barm*s  way,  was  kept  locked  up  in  a  cupboard,  and  all 
went  well  for  a  time.    But  one  day  ^e  man  was  given 
some  medicine  to  take,  and  this  also,  after  he  had  swallowed 
a  dose,  he  put  into  his   cupboard.    The  next   time  the 
poor  fellow  mistook  the  bottles ;  they  were  in  shape  both 
alike,  and  the  liquid  therein  was  not  so  venr  different.   He 
poured  out  a  dose  and  swallowed  it,  and  three  minutes 
afterwards  he  fell  down  iosensibley  with  his  teeth  firmly 


clenched.  He  had  been  told  to  take  his  medicine  just  be- 
fore meids,  so  that  the  poison  acted  at  once  upon  the  emptv 
stomach.  As  most  people  know,  the  best  thing  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  swallow  an  emetic  or  to  take  chlorine 
water  or  solution  of  iron,  but  in  the  case  we  speak  of.  un- 
fortunately, none  of  these  remedies  could  be  supplied 
with  sufficient  promptness.  Within  a  quarter  ot  an 
hour  of  the  event,  a  stomach-pump  was  forth- 
coming, the  best  thing  to  use  in  all  such  cases,  but 
the  man^s  jaws  were  so  firmly  closed  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  they  could  be  opened.  In  the  meantime 
the  man  was  a  corpse,  and  all  worldly  aid  was  without 
avail.  One  thing  these  accidents  teach  us,  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of :  it  is,  that  no  poison  should  be  con- 
tained in  a  bottle  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  form.  Labels 
are  of  little  use,  for  in  the  Dusseldorf  instance  the  man 
took  up  the  bottle  in  the  dark.  But,  as  everybody  knows, 
there  are  such  things  as  poison  bottles  made,  different  in 
shape  to  ordinary  vessels,  and  of  these  all  who  have  to  deal 
with  poisons  should  keep  a  stock,  if  a  photographer  em- 
ploys cyanide  of  potassium  daily  for  fixing,  as  we  presume 
was  Ithe  case  with  the  Dusseldorf  photographer,  he 
could  always  manage  to  secure  it  in  a  differently  shaped 
bottle  to  others  in  his  laboratory ;  and  furnished,  more- 
over, with  a  label  with  the  word  *»  poison"  on  it,  there  should 
be  little  risk  of  accident  in  the  dark  or  light.  '*  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt,*'  unfortunately,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  having  to  do  every  day  in  his  life  with  poisons  more  or 
less  virulent,  the  photographer  looks  upon  them  much  in 
the  same  way  as  he  does  his  bread  and  butter.  Many, 
we  know,  have  given  up  the  use  of  cyanide  almost  com- 
pletely, but,  nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  do  without  it 
altogether,  in  one  operation  or  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  many  stuaios  this  acute  poison  is  very  loosely 
looked  after,  and,  we  fear,  is  frequently  left  where  igno- 
rant fingers  can  touch  it.  So  dangerous  and  rapid  is  its 
action  when  taken  internally,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  little  hope  for  the  sufferer,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  only  in  the  event  of  swallowing  the  compound 
its  workings  are  deadly.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
we  announced  in  these  columns  the  death  of  an  individual 
who  employed  cyanide  of  potassium  for  cleaning  his  fingers, 
and  who  had  rubbed  some  of  the  salt  into  an  abrasion  oi 
the  skin.  Such  a  case  may  be  rare,  bat  the  partial  para- 
lysis of  the  hand  and  fingers  from  rubbing  cyanide  upon 
the  skin  is  by  no  means  so.  We  earnestly  conjure  our 
readers,  and  especially  amateurs,  who  are  given  to  the  use 
of  cyanide,  to  take  proper  care  of  this  terrible  agent,  and 
whenever  a  solution  of  it  is  prepared  for  ordinary  use,  to 
put  it  into  a  vessel  at  once  distinguishable  from  those  in 
ordinary  employment. 

The  Warnerke  Film  for  Transparencies, — It  is  a  well-known 
axiom  in  dry-plate  photography  that  you  cannot  over- 
expose. If  twenty  seconds  will  give  you  a  picture,  so  will 
forty  and  sixty,  if  you  will  only  use  a  development  suit- 
able for  the  occasion.  One  instance  has  recently  come 
under  our  notice  which  affords  at  a  glance  how  far,  indeed, 
one  may  expose  without  injury.  Mr.  Woodbury,  whose 
charming  and  delicate  transparencies  are  very  generally 
known,  recently  found  that  some  carbon  tissue  he  had  by 
him  faded,  in  a  measure,  to  give  such  a  result  as  he  desireo, 
and  he  thereupon  essayed  some  emulsion  tissue  of  Mr. 
Warnerke  for  tne  purpose.  The  tissue  was  put  into  a  print- 
ing frame  upon  a  negative,  and  exposed  in  this  way  to  direct 
light.  Instead  of  doing  this  for  but  a  second  or  two,  which 
would  certainly  have  sufficed,  Mr.  Woodbury  permitted  an 
exposure  of  one  minute  and  a-half ,  and  then  forwarded  the 
film  to  Mr.  Warnerke  for  development.  The  images  by  this 
time  were  as  plainly  marked  upon  the  tissue  as  if  they 
were  idbumenized  prints,  but  by  careful  development  they 
yielded  transparencies  of  a  delicacy  and  vigour  not  to  be 
surpassed.  In  a  word,  we  may  frankly  say  that  we  have 
never  seen  better  transparent  positives  than  this  over- 
exposed tissue  in  the  end  yieldecL 
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FHOTOGRAPHIiJG    STATUARY   IN   AN    EXHIBI- 
TION. 

M&.  John  L.  GiaoNf  manager  of  the  photographic  operations 
in  the  late  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  in  some  "  Kambling 
Remarks/*  describes  in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  some 
experiences  with  statuary.    He  says  :— 

'*  There  might  be  quite  a  good  sised  Tolume  written  in 
regard  to  the  photographing  of  those  marbles.  Now  that 
it  is  all  over,  I  have  my  ovn  little  secret  laugh  at  my 
comical  experiences.  To  give  a  partial  explanation—for  I 
W0D*t  give  the  whole  of  it~I  will  say  that  certain  parties, 

generafly  Italians,  calling  themselves  either  artists  or  agents, 
ad  the  care  of  these  figures. 

**  They  made  arrangements  with  the  *  Company '  for  the 
production  and  sale  of  photographs  of  attractive  subjects. 

*^  Some  of  the  aforesaid  *  artists  and  agents  *  had  desirable 
models,  others  did  not.  Naturally,  jealousies  soon  came  into 
birth,  and  those  who  had  little  to  represent  them,  or  may  be, 
more  properly,  who  had,  began  to  give  us  trouble,  and  seri- 
ously impede  our  workings.  This  opposition  was  carried  to 
anch  an  extent  that  toward  the  closing  of  the  Exposition  wo 
were  not  allowed  to  work  in  the  art  galleries  after  half-past 
eight  o^clock  a.m.  Now,  gentlemen,  those  of  you  who  are 
disposed  to  do  so,  and  who  most  certainly  do  indulge  in  the 
habit  of  criticism,  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Adams  paid  large  amounts  of  money  for  the  privilege 
of  making  pictures  of  some  desirable  figures.  The  com- 
missions  were,  of  course,  transferred  to  us  who  operated. 
There  was  no  opportunity  to  move  those  heavy  stones  from 

Slaoe  to  place,  and  having  to  work  almost  at  the  dawn  of 
ay,  there  was  surely  not  much  chance  to  choose  the  light. 
If  people — those  who  pick  up  a  picture,  and  give  it  some- 
times an  adverse  criticism — were  to  know  anything  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  it  bad  been  made,  they  would  be, 
at  least,  more  lenient  in  their  expressions.  Many  are  the 
wordy  fights  that  I  have  had  with  those  *  Sons  of  fair 
Italy.*  A  disinterested  American  or  English  observer 
would  have  supposed  on  some  occasioni  that  assassination 
was  imminent.  1  know  the  character  of  the  people  much 
better.  *  Bluster  and  gesticulation  *  are  sufficiently  expres- 
sive terms  to  give  character  to  their  actions. 

"  If  you  feel  at  all  like  myself,  you  will  excuse  the  inclina- 
tion I  evince  to  get  out  of  the  hard-trodden  path  of  photo- 
graphic literature. 

**  FormulsB  are  being  constantly  printed  acd  reprinted  that 
are  as  old  as  the  art  itself.  Reports  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions about  peculiar  properties  of  rays  of  light  and  certain 
characteristics  of  subtle  chemical  compounds  (never  used  by 
the  average  photographer)  consume  as  much  space  as  I 
demand  for  my  R  K's. 

''  Picking  up  my  third  R ,  and  resuming,  I  mast  tell  yon 
of  our  method  of  varnishing  and  preparing  negatives  for 
printing  purposes. 

*'  Since  our  time  for  operating  upon  the  statues  was  reduced 
to  such  a  minimum,  and  since  we  required  so  many  nega- 
tives of  some  of  them,  we  used  to  put  all  of  our  available 
force  at  the  work,  and  daring  a  clear  morning,  an  outsider, 
dropping  into  one  of  the  art  galleries,  might  have  been 
excused  for  supposing  it  to  be  a  photographic  stock  depot. 
There  were  certainly,  on  many  occasions,  more  instruments 
than  there  were  models.  It  was  often  the  case  that  five 
cameras  would  be  pointing  towards  the  one  subject.  As 
soire  of  these  would  have  four  lenses  glaring  from  their 
fronts,  you  can  readily  imagine  that  a  good  many  negatives 
were  made,  even  although  the  circumstances  were  adverse. 
It  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  twenty  or  more  instruments 
eing  worked  simultaneourly  in  one  apartment. 

*<  1 1  seems  to  have  beoome  the  favoured  style  to  have  photo- 


producti. 
^*  At  first,  when  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and  when  one 


was  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  full  day^s  work,  it  was  the 
custom  to  erect  temporary  backgrounds,  or  screens  m^de  of 
very  heavy,  very  dark-green  baize.  The  contrast  between 
the  whites  of  the  marble  and  the  heavy  colour  of  the  drapery 
were  sufficiently  great  to  give  a  transparent  film  in  the 
rear  of  the  figure. 

'^  When  we  had  to  rush  matterji,  pop  away  with  all  the 
instruments  in  our  possession,  it  became  impracticable  to 
put  op  these  backgrounds.  It  would  have  required  as  ex- 
tensive a  supply  of  material  as  any  of  the  cysloramas 
demand.  Other  methods  had  to  be  adopted.  The  most 
efficacious  was  to  scratch  away  the  background,  leaving  a 
bare  glass  surface,  before  varnishing  the  negative.  To  do 
this,  a  considerable  amount  of  care,  and  some  skill  as  well, 
is  required  in  following  around  the  outlines  of  the  subject. 
The  major  portion  can  be  quite  readily  removed  with  a 
piece  of  chamois  skin  moistened  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
or  even  with  alcohol  only. 

"  I  originated  a  style  of  picture  adapted  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  statuary,  the  making  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  see 
has  not  been  more  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  invention 
consisted  in  printing  upon  the  finished  albumen  ptint  a 
lithographic  background.  My  design  was  to  secure,  or 
rather  retain,  all  of  the  delicacy  of  the  silver  impression,  and 
then  to  enhance  its  value  by  the  contrast  of  either  a  flat,  or, 
iiB  the  artist  terms  it,  a  dead  surface,  or  otherwise  an  imita- 
tion of  drapery  in  subdued  colours.  Even  a  flat,  gold, 
silvered,  or  bronzed  relief  could  be  obtained. 

*'  The  process  is  only  suitable  for  such  establishments  as 
that  of  the  '  Centennial  Photographic  Company *s,*  where 
immense  amount  of  prints  from  each  negative  are  made. 

'*To  consummate  it,  a  good  deal  of  detail  has  to  be   en- 
tered into.      No  matter   how  closely   they  resemble   each 
other,  the  prints  from  different  negatives  have  to  be  kept 
scrupulously  separated.     Then  again  they  have  to  be  printed 
with  registered  marks,  in  order  to  guide  the  lithographer 
in  his  work.     One  other  drawback,  I  acknowledge,  is  the 
tendency  of  albumen  paper  to  either  expand  or  contract  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner.     One  never  knows,  in  the  case 
of  a  large  picture,  whether  a  face  will  be  made  an  eighth, 
aye,  even  a  quarter,  of  an  inch  longer  or  broader  than  he  in- 
tended it  to  be.     At  the  last  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Photographic  Association,  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Taylor 
gave  quite  an  interesting  discourse  upon  this  subject,  and 
his  remarks  were  responded  to  by  a  desultory  discussion. 
As  I  remember  it,  the  only  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that 
sometimes  paper  would  contract,  and  at  others  it  would  ex- 
pand, and  that  generally  it  would  do  so  in  directions  con- 
trary to  your  desires.     The  whole  argument  was  closed  by 
laying  the  interesting  specimens  with  which  he  illustrated 
his  lecture  (photographs  of  Dom  Pedro)  and  the  discussion 
generally,  in  parliamentary  phrase,  'upon  the  table.^    The 
only  practical  part  of  the  whole  affair  consisted  in  the  leav- 
ing of  the  pictures  to  the  disposal  of  the  Association. 

*'  Resuming  again  (I  am  fond  of  the  letter  R.).  I  will 
remark  that  this  pet  style  of  picture,  which  I  most  certainly 
claim  to  be  an  origination  or  my  own,  has  been  basely  imi- 
tated. Passing  along  our  loading  street  in  tfiis  Quaker 
town,  and  adhering  to  the  custom  which  I  acquired  in  child- 
hood, of  looking  into  every  window  that  contained  a  picture, 
I  discovered  a  good  many  representations  of  all  kinds  of 
differently  proportioned  Venuses,  Apolloe,  Cupids,  and 
Psyches,  that  were  gotten  up  on  about  the  same  principle. 
In  these  instances,  however,  the  picture  itself — that  is,  of 
the  statue— had  been  carefully  cut  out  from  its  surroundings, 
probably  with  scissors,  may  be  with  a  '  Robinson  Trimmer,* 
and  pasted  upon  a  black  or  chocolate-coloured  cardboard. 
Although  furiously  indignant  (?)  at  such  an  innovation  upon 
that  which  I  claimed  to  have  been  an  original  design,  I 
will  acknowledge  the  effects  to  bo  good. 

'^  It  is  in  place  hero  to  advert  to  some  pictures  that  tho 
most  of  you  must  have  seen,  because  they  were  on  exhibi* 
tion  in  Photographic  Hall  during  tho  Centennial  season. 
They  were  also  copies  of  marble  and  plaster  work,  mostly  of 
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buso-ielierM.  I  believB  tbat  Iho  mitiDer  of  their  proiTac- 
tion  hu  become  the  origia  of  aaother  patent.  L^kiDg 
Ibem  ovet  I  foand  that  tha  photognph  of  a  vtatus  was 
carefally  cut  oat  and  sealed  to  a  glasa.  Then  the  plate 
musilrBridinaocha  way  aatOTepraaent  a  mirror.  Pnttiog 
tbe  affair  iato  the  plaineEt  words  that  I  can  uae,  the  rrault 
■eemed  to  be  tbe  oombination  ot  aphotograpb  aad  lookiog- 
glus.  I  liked  ibem  lO  well  that  I  wai  about  to  commence 
makini;  them  when  I  was  deterred  bj  that  terrible  waraing 
againit  *  iafringemeat.' 

"  Let  ui  drop  tba  talk  abont  the  marbles,  or  rather  the 
■tataarj,  getbackirilothearthodoxTecitatioD of  photographic 
proaeescR,  and  consider  the  varnishing  of  the  negatives. 
There  was  a  cosj  little  room  dedicated  to  the  pnipose.  It 
was  larroanded  by  shelvei'.  and  upon  these  the  plates  were 
first  placed  when  brought  into  the  establishment,  in  one 
corner  there  was  a  veritable  closet — no  other  term  woald 
describe  the  contriratice.  It  also  bad  shelvea.  Th>'y  were 
made,  ihougli,  of  wire.  A  gas-«tore  was  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  tbecupbuard,  and  when  lighted,  the  hsat  from  it 
would  very  soon  work  iti  wa;  through  the  partitions,  and 
spiiedily  dry  anvthing  placed  upon  them. 

"  Unca  dry,  tha  negatives  bad  to  bo  varnisbcd ;  and  now 
commeDCiS  tbe  resume  of  many  a  trouble. 

"  Every  make  of  varnish  was  experimenteil  with.  I  re-  ' 
mecber  readlog  si  various  times  dnriag  a  perind  of  some  i 
years,  in  the  English  journals  devoted  to  photography,  the  ' 
laments  of  operators  who  constantly  spoiUd  their  negatifea  < 
in  the  Tarnisning  process. 

"  Lately,  siocs  I  have  been  again  established  in  busiueei,  I 
I  have  had  iaatancee  of  valuable  plate*  being  destroyed  by  j 
impure  coatings. 

>'My  preferences  inuline  me  to  the  use  oF  a  eompoiitioa 
mado  almost  esclu^ively  with  alcohol  and  gum  saodarac.  A  , 
smalt  addition  ofoil  of  lavender  docs  no  barm.  lamnotcon- 
viacvd  that  it  does  further  good  than  to  change  the  smell  of 
the  other  compoiitioa,  Udstor  oil  is  claimed  to  be  a  valua- 
ble ingredient,  but  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  midu 
sufBcieut  eiperiments  upon  whicti  to  found  an  opiaiou.        I 

"  Without  in  any  way  deprsC4tia^  the  msufactured 
article  furniibed  by  tbe  stock  houses,  I  must  say  that  our 
preferences  finally  induoad  tbe  Dse  of  a  varnish  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hopkins.  I  believe  that  be  intended  to  introduce  it  to  ' 
the  tracle  as  a  staple  article,  ao  1  bare  not  presumed  to  ask 
him  for  its  composition. 

"If  the  varnish  is  good,  I  don't  know  that  anything 
especially  can  bo  said  in  regard  to  tbe  manner  of  using  it.  ' 
Eipsrieoce  alone  teaches  one  how  to  handle  a  plate,  and  the  ^ 
workman  is  no  workman  after  ell  who  depends  upon  his  I 
Bucce^iS  0:1  tbe  foilowing  up  of  printed  instructions.  It  is  I 
impossihle  to  How  a  plato  well  that  is  too  hot ;  it  is  equally  I 
impracticable  to  coat  one  thit  is  t\>o  cold.  You  cannoc  very  j 
conveniently  gauge  the  condition  of  a  negativo  by  any  I 
tbermo metrical  iostrumeut.  You  mast  depend  upon  your 
fingers,  your  sen^e  of  touch,  •*  your  gnide.  As  I  have 
already  intimated,  practice  and  experience  are  the  only  rules  ' 
by  which  to  waik.  1 

"Sometimes  it  is  advisable,  even  necessary,  to  remove  a  ; 
prEliminaiy  coating  of  varnish,  and  to  apply  a  second. 
This  operation  aUo  necessitates  a  little  cars,  as  docs  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  photographic  hnsinoss.  A. 
good  many  mcLbuds  have  been  suggested,  hut  I  know  oF 
nuns  wore  speedy  than  to  flow  the  plate  with  alcohol  con- 
taining what  you  migbt  term  an  impregnation  of  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

"In  doinganythiog  oCthis  kind  voa  havetokeepi  sharp 
look-out.  I  hsve  seen  ezceptional  tastaocoa  of  collodion 
films  having  been  destroyed  and  washed  away  from  tha  plati« 
bofcra  a  stream  of  water  could  couateraot  the  infiuence  of 
tbe  agents  used  for  cleansiug  purposes. 

"The  defective  varnishiug  of  a  negative  will  cieate  an 
immense  deal  of  aftei-trouble.  IF  the  Quid  is  notamootbly 
fiowed,  the  lines  ocoasiooed  by  ilsirrsgnlarity  in  dicing  will 
mstt  certainly  show  npon  th«  print.    If  the  plate  u  heated 


river  a  apirit-lainp,  and,  tbroagli  inadvertence,  a  little  oan- 
flsgration  takes  place,  then  spots  and  blemishes  are  boond 
m  be  the  almost  irremediable  results. 

"  Adverting  again  more  exclusively  to  the  doings  of  'tbe 
(Company,'  I  muet  state  that  one  yoaog  gentleman  had  bis 
tirna  almost  eiclnsively  occapied  by  thia  varnishing  of 
Degatives. 

"  Some  days  each  one  of  us  who  operated  would  bring  in 
sereral  box-loads.  As  there  were  a  number  of  squads  of 
sctive  workers  the  aggregated  accumulation  would  oocasioQ- 
nlly  be  appalling — at  least  to  any  one  who  desired  to  make 
early  hours.  You  must  remember  that  negatives  were  not 
'  turned  over '  until  almost  dusk,  and  it  would  never  do  to 
allow  tbe  work  of  one  day  to  lay  over  for  completion  to  tha 

"  Auuming  tbat  tbe  negative  bad  beer)  sncosisfnlly  var- 
rrished,  aud  thus  secured  from  chances  of  ordinary  aocideot, 
it  still  romaioed  for  mora  to  be  dona  to  it,  previons  to  it! 
consignmant  to  the  printing  department. 

"Our  ordinary  b-rm  for  this  next  operation  was  'the 
i^haping.'  Retouching  was  in  but  little  demand,  since  the 
msjor  part  of  tbe  work  was  of  landscape  subjects,  and  tbe 
riegatives  were  required  to  be  suificiently  perfeot  to  dispense 
«ilh  it. 

"The  'shaping  '  was  a  matter  of  snffioieot  importjtQoe  to 
justify  me  in  making  it  tbe  basis  of  another  artioU." 


SOME  FOttMULiB. 
An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  St.  Lniiia  Praetienl 
Pholoyrajthtr,  writing  under  the  signature  of  "  Little 
Carbon,"  gives  some  details  of  formulx  worth  reproducing, 
lla  commences  by  condemning  tbe  use  of  atrong  toning 
baths.     He  says  : — 

"  lu  your  Bureau  of  Information,  page  227,  is  a  German 
Formula,  in  whieh  the  toning  bath  contains  half  a  grain  of 
chloride  of  gold  to  each  Quid  ouoce.  I  woald  characterise 
Mi  as  a  horrible  btlb.  If  tbe  Qermiu  artists  use  such  a 
louiug  bath  as  thii,  it  is  no  woader  they  asked  U.  Richer, 
dE  Chicia »,  for  his  formulffi.  Aocarding  to  my  experience, 
It  woulrl  tine  83  fist  that  it  would  take  hilt  a  day  to  tone 
I  lair  day's  printing,  and  it  would  be  impassible  to  pro- 
iuie  a  batch  of  prints  any  w^y  near  an  even  or  tmifornk 
bone.  Why  ?  Simpiy  because  it  is  about  eight  times  aa 
strong  as  it  ougUt  ti  hs,  and  abaut  twenty  times  as  strong 
IS  same  of  our  belt  printers  use.  I  formerly  used  00* 
grain  of  gold  to  siitsen  fluid  ounces  of  bath,  and  my 
prints  toned  so  faat  I  could  not  mauige  more  than  six  or 
sight  at  a  time.  Whan  I  visited  Chicago,  in  74,  I  wai 
surprised  aud  delighted  with  their  brilliant  tones.  Being 
known  as  one  of  tbe  old  fogies  from  tha  Daguerreotype 
times,  I  wasab  on^ia  admitted  uehind  the  scenes,  and,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  I  f  mndmen  toning  with  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  prints  in  the  bath  at  once.  I  looked  on  in  amase- 
mant,  expecting  to  aeo  some  prints  reach  the  old  bine-black 
tone  before  they  could  be  goi  out  of  such  a  mass  ;  but  no 
such  thiug  occurred.  The  reason  was  tha  prints  requited 
from  fifteen  ta  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  to  tone,  and 
tha  tones  were  beantifuHy  uniform,  I  remembsr  when  I 
published  the  albumen  process  in  '61  to  have  stated  that 
one  grain  of  gold  was  sufficient  for  a  sheet  of  piper. 
When  tbe  Journil  was  received  in  R  Chester,  N.  Y.  .where 
I  then  was,  tha  leading  operator  called  on  me  and  swor* 
i  roundly  I  was  a  fool  or  a  liar,  ha  did  not  know  which, 
'  because  bis  experience  taught  hl<n  that  a  sheet  of  albumcD 
I  paper  required  three  grains  of  giilJ.  In  1874  I  called  00  the 
same  artist,  now  doing  a  spiandid  business  in  Detroit, 
I  Uich.  I  asked  how  much  gold  be  used  now  ?  Ha  replied, 
that  hi*  toner  calculated  one  grain  of  gold  for  one  hundred 
I  can!  prints,  or  sbout  one  grain  t)  three  sheets,  as  it  ia 
I  usually  cut.  Try  to  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver  with  ft 
I  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  notice  the  groM- 
nesa  of  the  precipitate  ;  next  take  aome  of  the  same  silvar 
I  toIuUon  and  adil  %  weak  solution  of  chloride,  aud  uotiw 
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the  result^the  precipitate  will  be  fine.  Or  try  to  do  silver- 
plating  with  a  strong  cyanide  solution :  the  result  will  be 
rapid  coating,  but  it  will  flake  off ;  whereas  if  the  coating 
is  done  in  a  weak  bath,  it  will  work  slow  but  sure,  and  will 
be  as  firm  as  if  it  were  not  plated,  but  solid  metal. 

''  As  1  do  not  believe  in  denouncing  any  formula  without 
offeriog  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  better,  1  will  here  give 
one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  ten  years^  every-day  prac- 
tice :— 

*' Silvering  Solution, — Soft  water  one  ounce,  nitrate  of  silver 
forty  trains;  float  from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes, 
accordmg  to  temperature  and  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular sample  of  paper  in  use ;  when  diy,  fume  until  it 
prints  a  rich  purple  black,  slightly  bronzing  in  the  deep 
shadows,  say  fifteen  minutes  aa  ao  average ;  wash  in  four 
changes  of  water,  no  acid,  but  to  the  fourth  water  add 
sufficient  salt  to  make  the  prints  decidedly  red.  This  salt 
has  a  double  effect :  first,  the  red  colour  it  gives  the  print 
enables  the  toner  to  decide  at  once  when  the  colour  he 
wants  is  reached  ;  second,  and  most  important,  it  changes 
any  free  nitrate  which  the  washing  has  left  in  the  prints 
into  chloride,  a  very  important  item,  because  a  very  little 
free  nitrate  will  precipitate  the  gold  from  the  toniog  bath. 
Soft  water  for  the  first  washing  is  also  important ;  if  water 
contaiuing  lime^commonly  known  as  hard  water — is  used, 
a  scum  of  chloride  of  silver  is  apt  to  form  on  the  surface, 
which  colours  with  great  rapidity  in  the  toning  bath,  often 
leading  the  novice  to  suppose  his  print  over-toued,  while 
really  scarcely  begun.  Consequence,  when  immersed  in 
the  soda,  it  is  instantly  dissolved,  leaving  the  blue-black 
print  brick-red.  I  make  my  own  chloride  of  gold  by  dis- 
solving 25  grains  dentist^s  waste  gold  in  acid  nitric  C.  P. 
60  minims,  acid  muriatic  C.P.  120  miuims.  This  will  give 
a  solution  of  which  you  know  the  exact  value.  Dilute  to 
12^  ounces  with  soft  water.  If  the  acid  does  not  dissolve 
all  the  gold,  add  more  until  the  ^old  is  entirelv  taken  up, 
but  in  diluting  keep  it  to  12^  fluid  ounces.  This  gives  a 
solution  contaming  two  grains  of  gold  per  ouuce.  'I'ake  of 
this  solution  a  quarter  of  a  fluid  ounce,  equal  to  half  a 
grain  gold,  soft  water  16  ounces ;  neutralize  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  use  at  once. 
Washing  soda  will  do,  but  I  prefer  the  bicarbonate.  Any 
required  tone  can  be  obtained  with  this  bath,  from  blue- 
black  to  chocolate  brown,  which  is  at  present  a  very  popu- 
lar tint.  Do  not  throw  away  the  bath  when  used,  but 
wh<%n  next  wanted  decant  the  clear  liquid,  leaving  the  pre- 
cipitate in  the  bottle.  Add  gold  from  the  stock  solution, 
and  neutralize.  Fix  in  hypo  one  part,  water  six  to  eight 
parts,  keep  moving  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  then  wash. 
''  Development — I  will  also  give  a. developer,  not  because 
it  is  80  much  better  than  any  other,  but  because  I  make  it 
'  different  from  white  folks.*  Take  a  wide-mouthed  quart 
bottle  (a  fruit  jar  answers  weU),  make  a  bag  of  very  coarse 
muslin  (Swiss  double  is  firat  rate)  large  enough  to  hold 
eight  ounces  prot.  sulph.  iron,  weigh  your  iron  and  put  it 
in  the  bag ;  now  let  the  bag  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
and  with  a  rubber  band  fasten  it  so  that  the  iron  will  le- 
main  just  even  with  the  top  of  the  bottle  ;  fill  up  with  soft 
water,  and  set  it  aside  while  you  go  on  with  other  business ; 
by-and-by  you  will  find  the  bag  empty,  and  the  iron  all 
gone  to  the  bottom  ;  stir  it  up  and  spread  the  bag  over  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  to  keep  out  dust.  This  is  the  stock 
solution,  and  contains  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  iron  to 
each  fluid  ounce.    For  ordinary  use,  take — 

Stock  solution       4  ounces 

Soft  water  •••        •.•        •••        •••  12       „ 

Acetic  acid  No.  8 14       „ 

Alcohol       jounce. 

This  gives  a  developer  of  twenty-four  grains  per  ounce. 
For  redeveloper  take  of — 

Stock  solution       1  ounce 

Citric  acid |     „ 

Water        ..  15  ounces 

Grind  the  citric  acid  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  water,  and 
add  to  the  iron,  then  fill  up  with  the  rest  of  the  water. 


(Of  course  every  photographer  knows  that  a  little  ailvi 
must  be  added  to  the  re-developer  before  using.)  8oJ 
water  must  be  used.  If  hard  water  is  used,  the  silver  o 
the  plate  is  instantly  changed  to  chloride,  and  develoi 
ment  ceases,  giving  thin,  worthless  negatives,  where  firsi 
class  negatives  might  as  easily  be  obtained.  With  th: 
stock  solution  I  can  mix  a  pint  or  quart  of  develcmer  i 
two  minutes — strong  or  wealc  as  circumstances  require. 
take  a  bottle  that  will  hold  twenty  ounces  fluid  measnn 
cut  a  strip  of  white  paper  half  an  inch  wide,  and  loo 
enough  to  reach  the  top,  paste  this  on  the  side  of  the  bottl 
and  when  dry  measure  four  ounces  of  water  into  the  bottl 
and  on  the  p&per  mark  its  surface,  repeat  and  mark  at  i 
12,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20  ounces  ;  varnish  this  paper  wit 
negative  or  positive  varnish,  and  it  will  last  until  the  bottl 
breaks.  I  never  put  iron  solution  into  a  graduate  if  I  cai 
avoid  it,  and  by  this  plan  I  never  need  to  do  it 

"  Collodion. — In  regard  to  collodion,  where  only  a  smai 
business  is  done.  I  have  a  plan  not  new  but  good,  which 
have  practised  almost  constantly  since  1865 ;  it  only  need 
to  be  tried  to  be  adopted  in  every  small  gallery. 

Ether,  sulph.  con.  20  ounces 

Alcohol  95^         10      „ 

Cotton      200  grains 

Put  the  cotton  in  the  bottle  and  add  the  alcohol,  shak< 
well,  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  the  cotton,  then  add  tfat 
ether.  If  the  cotton  is  good  it  will  leave  no  precipitate 
and  will  settle  perfectly  clear.  It  will  keep  indefinitely 
This  I  call  plain  collodion. 

Seneitising  Solution, 

Alcohol     ... 

Iodide  ammonium  

Bromide  of  cadmium     , 

Or, 

Alcohol     •••        ...        •••        .• 

Iodide  ammonium  

Iodide  cadmium 

Bromide  cadmium  

Dissolve  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  alcohol  by  grinding 
in  a  glass  mortar,  and  filter  into  a  tall  narrow  bottle. 
This  will  keep  indefinitely.  When  collodion  is  wanted, 
decant  three  ounces  of  plain  collodion  and  add  one  ounce 
of  the  sensitizing  solution.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  immedi- 
ately— but  will  be  at  its  best  in  twenty-four  hours.  By 
this  plan  there  is  no  old  collodion  standing  by.  Old  red 
colloaion  may  be  renewed  by  setting  a  strip  of  clean 
scoured  zinc  into  it ;  in  a  day  or  two  a  precipitate  will  be 
formed  on  the  zinc,  and  the  colour  will  be  nearly  or  quite 
gone.  ^  This  makes  good  ferrotype  collodion,  but  is  not  so 
sensitive  as  new. 


10  ounces 
200  grains 
80      „ 

10  ounces 
150  grains 
60     „ 
80     „ 


DISCOVERY  Ob  OXYGEN  IN  THE  SUN  BY  FHO- 
TOGRAPHY,  AND  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE 
SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DRAPER.* 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  preliminary  paper  to  indicate  the  meana 
by  which  I  have  discovered  oxygen,  and  probably  nitrogen, 
in  the  sun,  and  also  to  present  a  new  view  of  the  oon« 
stitution  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Oxygen  discloses  itself  hy  bright  lines  or  l^amh  in  the  solar 
spectrum^  and  does  not  give  dark  absorption  lines  like  the 
metals.  We  must  therefore  change  our  theory  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  no  longer  regard  it  merely  as  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum  with  certain  rays  absorbed  by  a  layer 
of  ignited  metallic  vapours,  but  as  having  also  bright  lines 
and  bands  superposed  on  the  background  of  continuous 
spectrum.  Such  a  conception  not  only  opens  the  way  to 
the  discovery  of  others  of  the  non-metals,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus,   selenium,  chlorine,   bromiue,    iodine,   fluorine, 

•  RMd  btfore  the  Amerioaa  PhiloAophioal  SooUtf,  July  30th,  1S77.  This 
paper  has  been  pronounced,  hf  able  judgee,  to  be  the  most  important 
contribution  to  solar  phfiics  linca  Kircnhofl*i  great  dlsoorerj.  It  Im  Juit 
thirtj-flre  jears  liaoo  the  author's  fiithor,  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  lead  his 
flratpaper  on  AottTiiion,  befm  the>iiMriMB  PhilOMphical  Ooctoij,— S». 


AoauflT  31,  1877.] 
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CJirbon,  S(c.,  but  also  may 

dork  lioea,  bj  regarding  tlieni  an  iuturvals  botwtcu  briylit 

It  mast  be  distinctly  uuderatood  that  in  apesking  of  tbe 
Bolar  spectrum  ijcrt-,  I  da  not  mean  the  Epcctruui  of  any 
limited  ari'a  upoa  tbe  disc  or  margin  of  tlio  sun,  but  the 
Bpectmni  of  light  upon  iho  whole  disc.  I  liave  not  used 
an  image  of  tha  saa  upon  the  elit  of  tho  spectroacope,  but 
have  eznployed  the  beam  rcHeoted  from  the  fiat  mirror  of 
the  hdiostat  without  atij  condenser. 

la  support  of  tho  above  asscTlions  tbe  accompany' iog 
photograph  of  the  sul^r  spectrum  with  a  comparisaa 
«poctriim  of  air,  and  alsi  with  aouie  of  the  lines  of  irou 
and  aluminium,  is  intioduced.  Tho  photograph  itaclf  is 
absolutely  free  from  handwork  or  rotoucUiog.  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  briuft  out  in  n  single  photogmph  the  best  points  of 
thcae  various  substances,  and  I  have  therefore  selected  from 
tho  collection  of  original  negatives  that  one  which  shows 
the  oiygen  coincidences  most  plainly.  There  are  so  many 
variables  among  tbe  conditions  which  conspire  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  spectrum,  that  many  photograplis  must  ba 
takeu  to  eilmust  tho  beat  combinations.  The  preaaure  of 
the  gas,  the  atreriglh  of  tlie  original  current,  the  number 
of  Leyden  jara,  the  aeparation  and  nature  of  tlio  turiuinal, 
the  uumher  of  sparks  jier  inimitc,  and  the  duration  of  the 
interruption  in  each  spark,  are  examples  of  tbe  rariables. 
In  the  photograph  the  upper  speotruin  is  that  of  the 
sun,  and  above  it  are  the  wave-lenatha  of  aome  of  the  lines 
to  serve  as  refarenco  nntubera.  The  wave-lengths  used 
this  paper  liave  been  taken  partly  from  Augatrum  a' 
partly  from  my  photograph  of  the  diffraction  apectm 
published  in  187^.  The  lower  spectrum  is  that  of  the 
open  air  Leyden  spark,  tho  terminals  being  one  of  iron 
and  the  other  of  alaminium.  1  have  photographed  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbouic  acid,  as  well  as  other 
gases,  iu  I'liicker's  tubes,  and  also  in  an  apparatus  in 
which  the  pressure  could  be  varied,  but  for  tbe  present 
illustratioa  the  open  air  spark  w.is,  all  things  considered. 
best.  By  other  arrangements  the  nitrogen  lines  car 
readily  be  made  as  sharp  as  the  oiyi;en  are  here,  and  tho 
iron  lines  may  he  increased  in  number  and  distinctness. 
For  the  metals  tiie  electric  arc  gives  the  beat  photographic 
results,  as  Lockyer  has  so  well  shown ;  but  as  my  object 
was  only  to  prove  by  the  iron  lines  that  the  apectra  had  not 
shifted  laterally  post  one  another,  those  that  are  here 
ahowD  at  ia-2a,  4307,  4271,  40G3,  4015  suffice.  In  the 
the  original  collodion  negative  many  more  can  be  seen. 
Below  the  lower  spectrum  are  the  aymbola  for  oiygen, 
nitrogen,  iron,  and  aluminium. 

No  close  observation  is  needed  to  demonstrate  to  even 
the  most  casual  observer  that  the  oiygen  lines  are  found 
in  the  sun  as  b-ight  lines,  while  the  iron  lines  have  dark 
representatives.  The  bright  iron  line  at  U  (4307),  on 
account  of  the  intentional  overUppiug  of  the  two  spectra, 
can  be  seen  passing  up  into  the  dark  absorption  line  in 
tbe  sun.  At  the  same  time  the  quadruple  oiygen  lino 
between  4315  and  4350  coincides  exactly  with  the  bnght 
group  in  tbe  aolar  spectrum  above.  This  oiygen  group 
alone  ia  almost  sufliciunt  to  prove  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  the  sun,  for  not  onlf  does  each  of  the  four  components 
hove  a  representative  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  the  rela- 
tive strength  and  the  generni  aspect  of  tho  lines  in  each 
oaae  are  similar.  I  do  not  think  that  in  comparisons  oE  the 
apectra  of  the  elements  and  aun,  enough  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  general  appearance  of  linea  apart  from  their 
mere  position ;  in  photographic  representations  this 
point  is  very  prominent.  The  fine  double  line  at43i9, 
4317  is  plainly  repreaented  in  the  sun.  Again  there  ia  a 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  double  line  at  4190,  4181, 
The  line  at  4133  is  very  distinctly  marked.  The  strongest 
Oiygen  hue  ia  the  triple  one  at  4076,  4072,  40c;9, 
here  agiiin  a  fine  coucidence  ia  seen,  though  the  air  s 
trum  seems  proportionately  stronger  than  tho  solar. 
it  muat  be  remembered  that  the   solar   jfcctrum  has 


BnlTercd  from  the  transmission  through  oar  atmosphere 
and  this  cffi'Ct  is  plainest  in  the  absorption  at  the  ultra- 
violet and  violet  regions  of  the  spectrum.  Promaomo 
experimenta  I  made  in  the  summer  of  1873  it  appeared 
that  this  local  absorption  is  so  great  when  a  maximum 
thickness  of  air  intervanes,  that  the  exposure  ueceaBary  to 
obtain  tho  ultra-violet  speotrnro  at  sunset  was  two  hun- 
dred times  as  long  aa  at  midday.  1  was  at  that  time 
seeking  for  atmospheric  lines  above  H  like  those  at  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum,  but  it  turned  out  that  the  absorptive 
action  at  tho  more  refrangible  end  ia  a  progressive  en- 
feebling as  if  a  wedge  of  neutral  tinted  glass  were  being 
drawn  lengthwise  along  the  spectrum  towaida  tlie  less 
refrangible  end. 

1  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  give  a  complete  list 
of  the  oiygen  lines  with  their  wave  lengths  accurately 
determined,  and  il  will  be  noticed  that  some  lines  in  the  air 
spectrum  which  have  bright  analogues  in  the  sun  are  not 
marked  with  the  symbol  of  oiygen.  Tbis  is  because  there 
has  not  yet  been  an  opportunity  to  make  the  necessary 
detailed  comparisons.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  a  line 
belongs  to  oiygen,  I  have  compared,  under  variooa  pres- 
sures, the  spectra  of  air,  oiygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
cnrburctted  hydrogen,  hydrogen,  and  cyanogen.  Where 
these  gasea  were  in  I'luckor'a  tubes  a  double  aeries  of 
photographs  has  been  needed,  one  set  taken  with,  and  the 
other  without,  Leyden  jars. 

As  to  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  and  the  existence  of  this 
element  in  the  sun,  there  is  not  yet  certiunty.  Neverthe- 
less, even  by  comparing  the  diffused  nitrogen  linea  of 
this  particular  photograph,  in  which  nitrogen  has  been 
sacrihced  to  get  tbe  best  effect  for  oxygen,  the  character  of 
the  evidence  appears.  The  triple  band  between  4240, 
4227,  if  traced  upward  into  the  sun  has  approximate  repre- 
sentatives. Again  at  4041  tbe  same  thing  is  seen,  the 
Bilar  bright  line  being  especially  marked.  In  another 
photograph  the  heavy  line  at  3095,  which  in  this  pictare  la 
opposite  an  insuihciently  exposed  part  of  the  aolar  spec- 
trum, shows  a  comparison  baud  in  the  sun. 

The  reason  I  did  not  use  air  in  an  eihausted  I'liicker'a 
tube  for  the  production  of  a  photograph  to  illostrate  thU 

Saper,  and  thus  get  both  oivgen  and  nitrogen  lines  well 
e&ced  at  the  same  time,  was  partly  because  h  brighter 
light  can  bo  obtained  with  the  open  air  apark,  on  account 
of  the  stronger  current  that  can  be  used.  This  permits 
the  slit  to  be  more  closed,  and  of  course  gives  ashsrper  pic- 
ture. Besides,  the  open  air  apark  enabled  ma  toenployaa 
terminal,  and  thus  avoid  any  error  arising  from  acci- 
dental displacement  of  tbe  reference  spectrum.  In 
I'ltlcker's  tubes  with  a  Leyden  spark  the  nitrogen  lines  are 
as  plain  as  those  of  oiygen  here.  As  far  as  I  have  seen, 
oiygen  docs  not  eibibit  the  change  in  tho  character  of 
"  I   lines  that    is   so  remarkable    in   hydiogen  under  tho 

Buence  of  pressure  as  shown  by  I'ranklard  and  Lockjer. 

The  bright  lines  of  oiygen  in  the  spcctrnm  of  the  solar 
disc  have  not  been  hitherto  perceived,  probably  from  the 
fact  that  in  eye  observation  bright  lines  on  aleaa  bright 
background  do  not  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  that 
dark  lines  do.  When  attention  is  called  to  their  presence 
they  are  readily  enough  seen,  even  without  the  aid  of  a 
reference  spectrum.  The  photograph,  however,  brings 
them  into  a  greater  prominence.  From  purely  theore- 
tical consideration G  derived  from  terrestrial  chemistry  and 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  tbe  presenco  of  oxygen  in  the  ann 
might  have  been  strongly  suspected,  for  tlua  element  is 
currently  stated  to  form  eight-nintlis  of  the  water  of  the 
globe,  one-third  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  one-fift^  of 
the  air,  and  should  therefore  probably  be  a  large  conaU* 
tucnt  of  every  member  of  the  solar  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  discoviiy  of  oxygen,  and  probably  other  non- 
metaU,  in  the  sun  gives  increased  strength  to  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  because  to  many  persons  the  absence  of  tbia 
important  group  has  presented  a  considerable  difScolty. 
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SOLAB  CAMERA  WORK  IN  ENGLAND. 
A  RECORD  of  the  hoars  of  sunshine  in  this  country  suggests 
some  curious  reflections  as  to  the  difficulty — or  almost 
impossibility — of  conducting  solar  camera  work  to  adrant- 
age.  The  same  record  is  discouraging  to  photographers 
generally,  as  suggesting  how  small  the  proportion  of  really 
fine  light  is  a£foided  for  photographic  work.  But  for  sue* 
cessful  solar  camera  work  absolute  sunshine  is  required, 
and,  as  the  record  shows  little  oyer  three  hours  a- day  on 
an  average,  practical  operations  requiring  it  must  be 
straightly  limited. 

The  Scientlfc  American  calls  attention  tQ  the  report  for 
the  year  ending  April,  1877,  in  which  there  were,  according 
to  this  register,  only  1,200  hours  of  sunshine  at  Green- 
wich, or  an  average  of  a  trifle  oyer  8^  hours  per  diem. 
The  monthly  record  was  as  follows : — 
May 


June 

July 

August  ... 

September 

October   . . 

November 

December 

January  ... 

February 

March    ... 

April 


152-3 

184-5 

2143 

216-9 

106-1 

47-3 

35-9 

6-5 

18-7 

36-4 

99-3 

71-8 


It  says : — ^'  We  have  not  at  hand  any  reliable  register  of 
sunshine  m  New  York  like  the  above  ;  but  it  is  within  the 
experience  of  every  one  living  here  that  our  periods  of 
sunshine  far  surpass  those  of  Londoc.  For  example, 
London  makes  the  beggarly  show  of  only  six  and-a-half 
hours  of  sun  during  the  entire  month  of  December.  In 
New  York  we  have  in  December  many  days  of  solar 
brilliancy,  any  one  of  which  would  register  more  hours  of 
sunshine  than  the  Londoners  get  during  the  whole  month." 
The  writer  adds :— *'  We  hope  that  some  one  will  introduce 
the  globe  lens  here,  and  ascertain  the  exact  sunny  records 
for  this  latitude*  The  instrument  would  form  a  useful 
addition  to  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  Central 
Park." 

The  self-registering  sun-dial  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  employed  to  indicate  and  record  the  daily  dura- 
ration  of  sunshine,  consists  of  a  lens  made  in  the  form  of 
a  ball,  of  glass,  four  inches  in  diameter,  supported  concen- 
trically with  a  metallic  bowl*  The  focus  of  the  ball  lens 
falls  on  the  concave  suiface  of  the  bowl,  in  which  is  placed 
a  strip  of  suitable  combustible  material ;  the  arrangement 
being  such  that,  when  the  sun  shines,  the  material  is 
charred  and  a  burned  line  is  made,  the  length  and  position 
of  which  indicate  the  time  and  the  duration  of  the  solar 
radiAQoe. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

The  judges  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  Roya 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  have  just  made  their  awanli 
a  very  excellent  collection  of  pictures  having  been  sentfo 
competition.  We  shall  publish  a  full  repoi  t  with  names  o 
the  judges  in  our  next*  We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Wm 
Brooks  was  summoned  from  his  residence  in  the  neighboni 
hood  of  Red  Hill  to  take  part  in  making  the  awards.  Tb 
following  medals  have  been  awarded : — 

To  Professional  Photographers, 
H.  P.  Robinson,  first  silver ;  F.  Frith  and  Co.,  first  silver 
Geo.  Nesbitt,  first  silver ;  J.  MuUman  Brown,  first  bronze 
W.  Gillard,   flrst  bronze;  Reuben  Mitchell,   first  silver 
Wm.  Harrison,  special  bronze. 

T'o  Amateur  Photograjihers, 
F.  Beasley,  first  bronze ;  E.  Brightman,  first  silver ;  C 
Manfield,  first  bronze. 


ADDING  SCENIC  BACKGROUNDS  TO  PORTRAI' 

NEGATIVES. 

Tbi  ingenioos  method  of  combining  several  negatives  b 
soperpoeing  the  films  of  various  plates  made  or  produced  b 
many  exposures,  which  was  devised  by  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  c 
Wick,  some  years  ago,  has  been  slow  in  comtog  intogeners 
application.  Mr.  Diston,  of  Fife  (as  we  have  been  reoentl; 
told  by  Dr.  Nicol),  has  suocesufuUy  used  this  method  ii 
producing  genre  studies  by  photography ;  and  more  recentl; 
we  learn  that  it  has  been  applied  in  America,  the  last  issu 
of  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Pliotographer  having  a  very  goo( 
illustration  piodaced  by  the  aid  of  this  method.  Mr*  John 
ston*s  method,  it  wil!  be  remembered,  consisted  in  producin( 
the  first  negative,  of  probably  the  principal  fifi^uro  or  object 
with  a  black  or  transparent  baskground.  The  films  o 
subsequent  negatives  were  then  transferred  to  the  first,  an; 
portion  of  the  objects,  in  each  superposed  film,  which  mtghl 
intrude  where  it  was  not  required,  being  removed  by  i 
camers-hair  pencil  and  cyanide,  or  cyanide  and  iodtns 
Mr.  Johnston  gave  full  instructions  in  a  little  pamphlei 
which  he  issued.  Since  then  he  has  described  the  methoc 
in  our  Year- Book  The  results,  when  the  manipulation  L 
well  managed,  are  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

In  the  Practical  Photographer  the  illustration  is  entitlec 
**  Farewell."  A  pretty  and  graceful  girl  is  waving  adeaai 
to  friends  from  tne  deck  of  a  boat,  b^ide  the  bulwarks  o 
which  she  stands,  one  hand  resting  on  some  ropes  fastenec 
round  a  belaying  cleat  The  sea,  sky,  and  distant  shore  an 
put  in  by  the  method  we  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  James  Paris,  of  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  describes  hii 
operations  in  producing  the  illustration.    He  says  :^ 

'^  In  making  the  negatives  for  our  picture,  *  Farewell,*  ] 
used  a  dark  woollen  background,  which  loft  the  backgrounc 
in  the  negative  nearly  clear  glass :  and,  for  the  side  of  th< 
boat,  I  used  the  back  of  one  of  our  side  slips,  and  lined  i 
off  with  black  crayon  to  imitate  the  siding,  and  nailed  i 
narrow  strip  on  the  edge  to  hide  the  ragged  edge  of  th( 
cloth  and  give  it  a  more  finished  look. 

<*  In  the  first  place,  you  want  a  good  transparent  positivi 
to  make  the  negative  from.  The  one  I  used  was  made  witl 
some  of  Newton's  emulsion ;  that  I  made  June  18,  I87G 
with  an  exposure  of  about  40  or  50  seconds,  and  developec 
with  his  new  developer,  described  in  the  Bulletin  for  February 
1877,  page  57.  It  came  up  as  quick  as  a  bath  plate.  I  usee 
no  preservative — just  flowed  with  emulsion  and  washec 
under  the  tap  till  smooth,  and  exposed.  They  come  as  neai 
the  tone  of  the  Levy  slides  as  any  I  have  seen,  and  nearlj 
as  fine.  It  is  a  view  on  Green  Luke,  about  six  miles  fron 
here.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  front  made  to  fit  a  Yiotorii 
box,  with  a  hole  cut  in  it  to  fit  the  positive,  then  placed 
opposite  the  side  light,  with  the  ground  glass  to  the  light 
and  the  bellows  nearly  drawn  out.  Then  a  cone,-  holding  i 
half-siie  Voigtlander  tube,  was  put  on  an  eight  by  ten  box 
and  the  image  fooossed  sharply  the  right  sixe  and  in  ihi 
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xighl  place  on  the  glaia,  which  can  eaailj  ba  done  by  hold- 
ing Ihe  figure  negative  on  the  image  on  the  ground  glass. 
That  being  done,  take  a  fine  plate  of  glass  (free^  ftom 
scratches)  the  same  size  o(  yonr  negative,  and  after  beiug  in 
diluted  nitric  acid  for  a  while,  wash  wtll  and  clean  with 
rottenstone  and  alcohol  (some  of  the  old  hands  will  know 
how  to  do  that,  I  think)  ;  then  flow  with  your  ordinary 
collodion,  to  which  three  or  four  grains  of  cotton  have  been 
added  to  the  ounce.  Do  not  omit,  or  you  cannot  transfer 
the  film  so  well.  Then  sensitise,  as  usual,  and  expose  long 
enough  to  get  a  fiue  negative.  I  exposed  one  miuute  with 
the  smallest  stop  and  a  good  light  (you  must  cover  the  snace 
between  the  two  boxes  with  a  cloth,  so  as  to  have  all  the 
light  come  through  the  positive) ;  develop  and  fix  in  hypo, 
and  wash  well ;  do  not  let  it  dry ;  have  ready  a  ten  by 
twelve  porcelain  tray,  about  half  full  of  a  thirty-grain  solu- 
tion of  citric  acid.  If  you  nse  a  five  by  eight  plate,  that 
will  be  about  the  right  sixe  to  use ;  place  the  wet  negative 
in  it,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  film  will  leave  the  glass ; 
if  it  should  stick  on  the  enges,  loosen  it  carefully  with  a 
cameVs-hair  brush.     Now  take  the  figure  negative,  and 

Elaoe  it  in  the  dish  close  to  the  other  glass,  and,  using^  the 
rush  to  gaide  it,  slide  the  film  carefully  on  to  the  negative  ; 
then  take  it  by  the  lower  corners  and  raise  it  up  gently,  to 
get  the  air-bulbbles  out ;  and  if  you  are  careful  to  get  it  in 
the  right  place  on  the  ground  glass,  it  will  fit  the  figure 
negative  exactly  ;  now  wash  well,  holding  the  negative  and 
film  by  the  lower  edge,  and  set  up  to  dry.  Have  ready 
middling  strong  solution  of  cyanide,  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  iodine  have  been  added,  and  tr^  it  on  an  old, 
dry,  unvaroished  negative  with  a  camel's  hair  biush ;  and 
when  you  see  it  begins  to  cat  the  figure  out,  by  working 
over,  it  is  ready  ;  if  not.  add  a  few  drops  more  of  the  iodine. 
Now  lay  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  a  stand  in  front  of  a 
window,  and  with  a  fine  brush  go  all  over  the  figure  and 
those  parts  you  want  to  take  out ;  keep  working,  and  you 
will  see  the  image  over  the  figure  disappear  ;  be  careful  and 
not  go  over  the  figure,  or  it  will  maxe  a  bad  spot ;  wash 
well,  and  let  it  dry ;  do  not  let  it  stand  too  long,  or  it  will 
peel  ofiF,  bringing  the  figure  with  it  (1  lost  one  that  way) ; 
varnish  and  retouch  it  where  required,  and  it  is  ready  for 

frinting.  This  may  seem  a  long  and  tedious  operation,  but 
assure  you  it  is  not.  I  made,  transferred,  and^took  on  the 
part  over  the  figure,  and  varnished  the  six  negatives  sent 
you  in  about  four  hours,  includiog  the  one  spoilt." 


The  dark  slide  (B)  fits  as  a  drawer  below,  and  conaiats 
of  a  shallow  box,  the  lid  beinff  opened  after  it  is  placed  in 
position  by  means  of  the  milled  head  (C).    Simultaneous 


MEASUREMENT  OF  HEIGHT  OF  CLOUDS. 

BY  A.   MALLOCK.* 

If  the  clouds  remained  prac^tically  stationary  for  any  time, 
and  with  their  contours  unaltered,  there  would  be  no  ditfi- 
culty  in  measuring  their  height,  for  if  such  were  the  case 
the  observers  might  agree  to  measure  the  altitude  and 
position  of  some  prominent  feature  in  a  cloud  at  the  ends  of 
a  measured  base,  which  would  of  course  give  the  necessary 
data ;  but  in  general  the  clouds  not  only  move  too  fast  for 
this  to  be  done,  but  their  contours,  partly  from  the  effect 
of  perspective  and  partly  from  other  alterations,  change 
rapidly  also,  so  that  what  perhaps  was  at  one  moment  a 
well-marked  feature,  may  in  five  minutes  become  unrecog- 
nisable. 

The  observations,  then,  by  which  the  heights  of  clouds 
are  to.be  measured  must  first  of  all  be  simultaneous,  and 
they  ought  to  be  made  on  as  many  points  as  possible  to 
obviate  the  unavoidable  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual 
identity  of  the  points  observed  at  each  station. 

To  secure  these  objects  1  had  recourse  to  photography, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  photographs  were  taken  and 
analyzed  1  will  now  describe.  A  pair  of  cameras,  of  one 
of  which  fig.  1  is  a  section,  were  placed  one  at  each  end 
of  a  measured  base-line,  and  the  lenses  pointed  to  the 
zenith  by  means  of  the  levelling  screws  A  A. 

•  JtMd  Wfers  (he  British  AsioeisUon. 
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exposure  of  the  sensitive  plates  is  insured  by  anoovering 
the  lens  by  an  electric  magnet  apparatus  (E),  ooth  cameraa 
being  in  one  circuit. 

After  a  photograph  is  taken  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
exact  position  which  the  plate  occapied  with  reference  to 
the  lens ;  and  as  it  woula  be  impossible— or,  at  least,  very 
inconvenient — to  be  obliged  to  have  all  the  plates  and 
fittings  of  the  slide  made  with  suffir^ient  accuracy  to  attain 
this  knowledge,  I  have  made  use  of  an  easier,  mid,  at  the 
same  time,  a  more  efficient  plan. 

H  is  a  horizontal  axis,  fixed  in  one  side  of  the  camera, 
movable  from  the  outside  by  the  milled  head  ^K).  On 
this  axis,  in  the  same  plane,  and  terminated  in  sharp 
points,  are  two  arms  (L),  which,  in  their  ordinary  position, 
fie  back  flat  and  upright  against  the  side  of  the  camera  ; 
but  after  the  photograph  has  been  taken,  and  before  the 
dark  slide  has  oeen  touched,  the  head  (K)  is  turned  so  that 
points  descend  on  the  plate,  and  puncture  the  film  in  two 
places.  As  the  axis  (H)  is  fixed  in  the  camera,  and,  there- 
fore, fixed  as  regards  the  lens,  the  two  punctures  left  on 
the  film  leave  a  trustworthy  record  of  the  position  of  the 
plate  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

The  constants,  which  must  be  known  for  each  camera 
before  Uie  photographs  can  be  analysed,  are : — 

1.  /,  the  distance  of  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  from 
the  plate.  2.  The  co-ordinates,  sf  and  y',  of  that  i>oint  in 
the  plate  which  corresponds  to  the  zenith,  the  axis  of  x 
passing  through  to  the  points  marked  on  the  film,  one  of 
them  being  the  origin. 

To  obtain  these  co-ordinates  I  photogranh  a  target  (fig.  8) 
placed  in  the  zenith  at  such  a  aistance  from  the  camera 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  S. 

that  a  well  defined  picture  may  be  taken  without  altering 
the  adjustment  of  the  lens.  A  plumb-line  passes  throagh 
the  centre  of  the  target,  and  the  camera  is  placed  in  position 
by  its  means,  jf  and  y'  (fig.  3)  are  then  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  centre  of  the  target  in  the  photograph.  I  may  here  re- 
mark that  any  small  difference  between  the  optical  and 
geometrical  centre  of  the  lens,  such  as  is  often  fonnd  to 
exist,  will  produce  errors  of  the  second  order  only  in  the 
result.  A  comparison  of  the  actoal  size  of  the  target  with 
that  of  the  photograph  wiU,  of  coarse,  give  /,  bat  for 
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SOLAB  CAMERA  WORK  IN  ENGLAND. 
A  HECOBDoI  tha  hours  of  inuahine  in  thwcoaDttysuggeits 
•ome  curious  reflections  as  to  the  difficulty — or  almoal 
impossibility — of  conductiag  solar  camera  work  to  advaot- 
age.  The  same  rseord  is  discouraging  to  photographers 
generally,  as  suggesting  bow  small  the  proportioa  of  really 
fine  light  is  afforded  for  photographic  work.  But  for  bqc- 
cesaful  solar  camera  worK  absolate  suoahine  is  required, 
and,  as  the  record  shows  little  over  three  hours  a-day  od 
an  average,  practical  operntiona  requiring  it  most  be 
strughtly  limited. 

The  ScUiiti^c  Aiwricaii  calls  attention  tQ  the  report  for 
the  year  ending  April,  1877,  in  which  there  were,  according 
to  this  register,  only  1,200  hoara  of  sunshine  at  Green- 
wich, or  an  average  of  a  triSe  over  3f  hours  per  diem. 
The  monthly  recora  was  as  follows :— 

May        152-3 

June  ...  ••■  ■••  —  ■■.     l&i'b 

July       2U3 

Augnat SI6'9 

September         lOGl 

October 47-3 

November         35-9 

December  6-d 

January 187 

Febroarr  364 

March 99-3 

April      71'8 

It  says  :^"  We  have  not  at  band  any  reliable  regiater  of 
Hunshiue  m  Now  York  like  the  above  ;  but  it  ia  within  the 
experience  of  every  one  living  here  that  onr  periods  of 
snnabine  far  surpass  those  of  Londoc.  For  example, 
London  makes  the  beggarly  show  of  only  sis  and-a-half 
hours  of  sun  dnring  the  entire  month  of  December.  In 
New  York  we  hare  in  December  many  days  of  solar 
brilliancy,  any  one  of  which  would  register  more  hours  of 
snnshiae  than  the  Londonera  get  during  the  whole  mootb." 
The  writer  adda: — "  We  hope  that  some  one  will  introduce 
the  globe  lens  here,  and  ascertain  the  exact  sunny  recorda 
for  this  latitude.  The  inatrument  would  form  a  useful 
addition  to  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  Central 
Park." 

The  self- registering  sun-dial  at  the  Boyal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  employed  to  indicate  and  record  the  daily  dura- 
ration  of  sunshine,  couaists  of  a  lens  made  in  the  form  of 
a  ball,  of  glass,  four  inches  in  diameter,  supported  concen- 
trically with  a  metallic  bowl.  The  focus  of  the  ball  lens 
falls  on  the  concave  suiface  of  the  bowl,  in  which  is  placed 
a  atrip  of  suitable  combustible  material ;  the  arrangement 
being  anch  that,  when  the  aun  shines,  the  material  is 
charred  and  a  burned  line  is  made,  the  length  and  position 
of  which  indicate  the  time  and  the  dnntion  of  tbe  solar 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 
The  judges  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  Bcyal 
Cornwall  I'ol y tech nio  Society  havujust  miule  their  awaid^ 
a  very  excellent  collection  of  pictures  having  been  aentfoi 
competition.  We  &hall  publish  a  full  repoit  with  names  of 
the  judges  in  onr  next.  We  may  mention  tbat  Mr.  Wn. 
Brooks  wassommoned  from  his  residence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Red  Hill  to  take  part  in  making  tbe  airuda.  Tbi 
following  medals  have  been  awarded; — 

To  Pro/easiaaal  PkolograjAer*. 

U.  F.  Robinson,  first  silver  ;  F.  Frith  and  Co.,  fintsOvtr; 
ti«o.  Nesbitt,  first  silver ;  J.  Mullman  Brown,  first  branu; 
W.  Gillard,  first  bronze;  Reuben  Mitchell,  finl  ailret; 
Wm.  Harrison,  special  bronze. 

Ta  Jiiialeur  PhotograiAfrt. 

F. Beasley,  first  bronze;  E.  Brightmnn,  Brst  Bilm;  E 
Hattfield,  firat  bronze. 


ADDING  SCENIC  BACKGROUNDS  TO  POBTBAIT 

MBQATIVES. 
Tbi  ingenioDi  method  of  combining  several  neg«ti*aa  by 
snperposing  tbe  films  of  various  plates  made  or  prodnoed  1^ 
many  expoiUTes,  which  was  devised  by  Mr.  A.  Johnaton,  M 
Wick,  some  years  ago,  has  been  alow  in  coming  intogeneisl 
appUoation.  Mr.  Diston,  of  Fife  (as  we  have  been  reoanlly 
told  by  Dr.  Nicol),  baa  succeuifutly  used  this  method  ia 
producing  ^Hre  studies  by  photography  ;  and  mora  recently 
•re  learn  that  it  has  been  applied  in  America,  the  laat  Uaos 
ol  tbe  St.  Lonis  Pi-actiral  Plmto/jraplier  having  a  very  good 
illualratioD  piodaced  by  tha  aid  of  this  method.  Mr.  John- 
ston's method,  it  Hill  be  remembered,  consisted  in  prodacing 
tha  firdt  negative,  of  probably  tbe  principal  fiiinre  or  object, 
with  a  blauk  or  transparent  baskgrounil.  Tbe  films  of 
snbseqoent  negatives  were  then  transferred  to  tha  firat,  any 
portion  of  the  objects,  in  each  superposed  film,  which  might 
intrude  where  it  was  not  required,  heiug  removed  by  a 
oamel's-hair  pencil  and  cyanide,  or  cyanida  and  iodine. 
Hr.  Johnston  gave  full  instructiona  in  a  little  pamphlet 
which  he  isaued.  Since  then  be  has  described  the  method 
in  onr  Ymb-Bdcx  The  results,  when  the  manipulation  is 
well  managed,  are  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

In  the  Pinclical  Photoijriqihtr  the  illaatration  ia  entitled 
"  Farewell-"  A  pretty  and  graceful  girl  is  waving  adeanz 
to  friends  from  the  deck  of  a  boat,  beside  tha  bulwarka  of 
which  she  standi,  one  hand  resting  on  some  ropea  fastened 
round  a  belaying  cleat  The  sea,  sky,  and  distant  shore  are 
put  in  by  tbe  method  we  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  James  Paria,  of  Kipon,  Wisconsio,  deaoribes  Lis 
operations  in  producing  the  illustration.     He  says : — 

"  In  making  the  negatives  for  our  picture,  '  Farewell,'  I 
used  a  dark  woollen  backgronnd,  which  left  the  background 
in  the  negative  nearly  clear  glass;  and,  for  the  side  of  the 
boat,  I  used  the  back  of  one  of  oor  side  slips,  and  lined  it 
off  with  black  crayon  to  imitate  tbe  siding,  and  nailed  ft 
narrow  strip  on  the  edge  to  bidii  the  ragged  edge  of  the 
cloth  and  give  it  a  more  finished  look. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  you  want  a  good  transparent  positive 
to  make  the  negative  from.  Tbe  one  I  need  was  made  with 
some  of  Newton's  emulsion  ;  thst  I  made  Jane  18,  187S, 
with  an  eiposura  of  aboot  40  or  50  atconds,  and  developed 
withhisnewdefeloper,  described  in  the  fiuJ'ffi'ii  for  February, 
1877,  page  57.  It  came  apssqeick  as  a  hath  plate.  I  used 
no  preservative — jnst  Sowed  with  emulsion  and  washed 
under  tha  tap  till  smooth,  and  exposed.  They  come  as  near 
rhe  tone  of  the  Levy  slide*  as  any  I  have  seen,  and  nearly 
as  fine.  It  is  a  view  on  Green  Luke,  shoot  six  mile*  from 
here.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  front  made  to  fit  a  Victoria 
box,  with  a  hole  cut  in  it  to  fit  tbe  positive,  then  placed 
opposile  the  side  light,  with  tha  ground  glass  to  the  light, 
and  the  bellows  nearly  drawn  ont.  Then  a  oone,- holding  a 
half-sise  Voigtlander  tube,  was  put  on  an  eight  by  ten  box, 
and  the  imaige  fbottwed  iharplj  the  tight  siae  and  in  the 
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li^hl  place  on  the  glaia,  which  can  easily  ba  done  by  hold- 
ing Ihe  figure  negattfo  on  the  image  on  the  ground  glaes^ 
That  being  done,  take  a  fine  plate  of  gla^s  (free^  ftom 
scratches)  the  same  size  o(  yonr  negative,  and  after  beiug  in 
dilated  nitric  acid  for  a  while,  wash  wtll  and  clean  with 
rottenstone  and  alcohol  (some  of  the  old  hands  will  know 
how  to  do  that,  I  think)  ;  then  flow  with  yonr  ordinary 
collodion,  to  which  three  or  four  grains  of  cotton  have  been 
added  to  the  ounce.  Do  not  omit,  or  you  cannot  transfer 
the  film  so  well.  Then  sensitise,  as  usual,  and  expose  long 
enough  to  get  a  fine  negative.  I  exposed  one  minute  with 
the  smallest  stop  and  a  good  light  (you  must  cover  the  soace 
between  the  two  boxes  with  a  cloth,  so  as  to  have  all  the 
light  come  through  the  positive) ;  develop  and  fix  in  hypo, 
and  wash  well ;  do  not  let  it  dry ;  have  ready  a  ten  by 
twelve  porcelain  tray,  about  half  full  of  a  thirty-grain  solu- 
tion of  citric  acid.  If  you  use  a  five  by  eight  plate,  that 
will  be  about  the  right  sise  to  use ;  place  the  wet  negative 
in  it,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  filtu  will  leave  the  glass ; 
if  it  should  stick  on  the  enges,  loosen  it  carefully  with  a 
cameVs-hair  brush.     Now  take  the  figure  negative,  and 

Elaoe  it  in  the  dish  close  to  the  other  glass,  and,  using^  the 
rush  to  guide  it,  slide  the  film  carefully  on  to  the  negative  ; 
then  take  it  by  the  lower  corners  and  raise  it  up  gently,  to 
get  the  air-bulbbles  out ;  and  if  you  are  careful  to  get  it  in 
the  right  place  on  the  ground  glass,  it  will  fit  the  figure 
negative  exactly  ;  now  wash  well,  holding  the  negative  and 
film  by  the  lower  edge,  and  set  up  to  dry.  Have  ready 
middling  strong  solution  of  cyanide,  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  iodine  have  been  added,  and  try  it  on  an  old. 
dry,  unvaroished  negative  with  a  caraeFs  hair  biush ;  and 
when  you  see  it  begins  to  eat  the  figure  out,  by  working 
over,  it  is  ready  ;  if  not.  add  a  few  drops  more  of  the  iodine. 
Now  lay  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  a  stand  in  front  of  a 
window,  and  with  a  fine  brush  go  all  over  the  figure  and 
those  parts  you  want  to  take  out ;  keep  working,  and  you 
will  see  the  image  over  the  figure  disappear  ;  be  careful  and 
not  go  over  the  figure,  or  it  will  make  a  bad  spot ;  wash 
well,  and  let  it  dry ;  do  not  let  it  stand  too  long,  or  it  will 
peel  ofiF,  bringing  the  figure  with  it  (1  lost  one  that  way) ; 
Tarnish  and  retouch  it  where  required,  and  it  is  ready  for 

frinting.  This  may  seem  a  long  and  tedious  operation,  but 
assure  you  it  is  not.  I  made,  transferred,  and^took  on  the 
part  over  the  figure,  and  varnished  the  six  negatives  sent 
you  in  about  four  hours,  including  the  one  spoilt." 


The  dark  slide  (B)  fits  as  a  drawer  below,  and  oooaiats 
of  a  shallow  box,  the  lid  beinff  opened  after  it  is  placed  in 
position  by  means  of  the  milled  head  (C).    Simultaneous 


MEASUREMENT  OF  HEIGHT  OF  CLOUDS. 

BY  A.   MALLOCK.* 

If  the  clouds  remained  prac^tically  stationary  for  any  time, 
and  with  their  contours  unaltered,  there  would  be  no  ditli- 
culty  in  measuring  their  height,  for  if  such  were  the  case 
the  observers  might  agree  to  measure  the  altitude  and 
position  of  some  prominent  feature  in  a  cloud  at  the  ends  of 
a  measured  base,  which  would  of  course  give  the  necessary 
data ;  but  in  general  the  clouds  not  only  move  too  fast  for 
this  to  be  done,  but  their  contours,  partly  from  the  effect 
of  perspective  and  partly  from  other  alterations,  change 
rapidly  also,  so  that  what  perhaps  was  at  one  moment  a 
well-marked  feature,  may  in  five  minutes  become  unrecog- 
nisable. 

The  observations,  then,  by  which  the  heights  of  clouds 
are  to.be  measured  must  first  of  all  be  simultaneous,  and 
they  ought  to  be  made  on  as  many  points  as  possible  to 
obviate  the  unavoidable  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual 
identity  of  the  points  observed  at  each  station. 

To  secure  these  objects  1  had  recourse  to  photography, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  photographs  were  taken  and 
analyzed  I  will  now  describe.  A  pair  of  cameras,  of  one 
of  which  fig.  1  is  a  section,  were  placed  one  at  each  end 
of  a  measured  base-line,  and  the  lenses  pointed  to  the 
zenith  by  means  of  the  levelling  screws  A  A. 
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exposure  of  the  sensitive  plates  is  insured  by  anoovering 
the  lens  by  an  electric  magnet  apparatus  (E),  ooth  oameraa 
being  in  one  circuit. 

After  a  photograph  is  taken  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
exact  position  which  the  plate  occupied  with  reference  to 
the  lens ;  and  as  it  woula  be  impossible— or,  at  least,  Tery 
inconvenient — to  be  obliged  to  have  all  the  plates  and 
fittings  of  the  slide  made  with  suffir^ient  accuracy  to  attain 
this  knowledge,  I  have  made  use  of  an  easier,  mid,  at  the 
same  time,  a  more  efficient  plan. 

H  is  a  horizontal  axis,  fixed  in  one  side  of  the  camera^ 
movable  from  the  outside  by  the  milled  head  ^K).  On 
this  axis,  in  the  same  plane,  and  terminated  in  sharp 
points,  are  two  arms  (L),  which,  in  their  ordinary  position, 
fie  back  flat  and  upright  against  the  side  of  the  camera  ; 
but  after  the  photograph  has  been  taken,  and  before  the 
dark  slide  has  oeen  touched,  the  head  (K)  is  turned  so  that 
points  descend  on  the  plate,  and  puncture  the  film  in  two 
places.  As  the  axis  (H)  is  fixed  in  the  camera,  and,  there- 
fore, fixed  as  regards  the  lens,  the  two  punctures  left  on 
the  film  leave  a  trustworthy  record  of  the  position  of  the 
plate  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

The  constants,  which  must  be  known  for  each  camera 
before  the  photographs  can  be  analysed,  are : — 

1.  /,  the  distance  of  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  from 
the  plate.  2.  The  co-ordinates,  x'  and  y',  of  that  i>oint  in 
the  plate  which  corresponds  to  the  zenith,  the  axis  of  x 
passing  through  to  the  points  marked  on  the  film,  one  of 
them  being  the  origin. 

To  obtain  these  co-ordinates  I  photograph  a  target  (fig.  2) 
placed  in  the  zenith  at  such  a  distance  from  the  camera 


Fig.  2.  Fig,  S. 

that  a  well  defined  picture  may  be  taken  without  altering 
the  adjustment  of  the  lens.  A  plumb-line  passes  throagh 
the  centre  of  the  target,  and  the  camera  is  placed  in  poeition 
by  its  means,  x'  and  y'  (fig.  3)  are  then  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  centre  of  the  target  in  the  photograph.  I  may  here  re- 
mark that  any  small  difference  between  the  optical  and 
geometrical  centre  of  the  lens,  such  as  is  often  foand  to 
exist,  will  produce  errors  of  the  second  order  only  in  the 
result.  A  comparison  of  the  actual  size  of  the  target  with 
that  of  the  photograph  will,  of  coarse,  give  /,  bat  for 
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gTMtot  oerUintj  I  meuured  /  also  br  taking  aaotber ' 

Ebotograph  nitb  tho  camera  displaced  WiiontaUf  by  a 
Dowa  amouut  from  its  firai  position  immediatolf  noder 
Ihe  target. 

Having:  K^'''  tbese  constants,  tbe  anal/Bia  of  any  piur  of 
pbotofcraplu  ii  very  ea*;.  ^Vliat  has  to  bo  found  is  tbe  tAD- 
gent  (3  the  parallax  vliicb  tbe  cloud  would  haveifitirereim- 
roediatel;  over  one  of  tbe  cameras,  which  maj  beeiprewed  in 
tbia  case  as  the  difference  of  the  projections  on  the  line  join- 
ing the  two  cameras  of  the  distance  of  correspondlog  pointa 
in  the  pbotographs.  [The  author  then  described  the  tri- 
gonometrical method  of  calculating  tbe  parallax,  and  flnall; 
^owed  that  b  =  p.  l,  vhenee  h  =  height  of  tbe  cloud, 
I  =  teogtb  of  the  base,  p  =  '    >l  being  the  difference  of  the 

tneasured  points  in  the  photographic  paper,  and/ tbe  focal 
length  of  tbe  lena] 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  tbe  distance  of  the  clond 
from  the  camera,  but  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
wrth,  and  this  due  to  the  fact  of  the  plate  being 
borizOQtal,  that  is  concentric  with  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
What  is  really  measured  is  the  distance  of  the  cloud  from 
the  plane  of  the  plate,  bo  that  had  any  other  direction  than 
tbo  verticnl  been  gtTen  to  the  camera — which,  of  course, 
might  bg  done — another  factor,  tbe  same  nearly  of  the 
angle  of  elevation  of  the  camera,  would  appearin  the  result. 
There  are  aevoral  advantages,  however,  in  placing  the 
cameras  vertically,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
it  is  always  easy,  by  means  of  levels,  to  ensure  a  Iiuowd 
line  in  each  instrument  being  vertical;  whereas  to  ensure 

parallelism  in  the  direction  of  the  cameras  in  any  other 

nqoirei  an  adjustment  in  azimuth,  which  becomes  more 
more  important  as  tbe  direction  chosen  deviatea  further 
from  the  vertical.  The  disadvantage  of  placing  the 
cameras  vertical  is,  that  very  often  the  clouds  which  it 
nuiT  be  required  to  photograph  do  not  show  in  the 
AM. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  part  of  the  analysis,  I  Gud 
that  the  quickest  and  most  convenient  way  of  finding  </ 
is  to  place  the  negatives  side  by  side  in  a  frame  fitted  with 
a  reflector,  and  with  a  fine  needle  to  mark  a  number  of 
corresponding  points  in  each  picture ;  the  co-ordinates  of 
theae  points  are  then  measured  by  a  micrometer,  and  the 
points  so  found,  together  with  tbe  zenith  points,  are  plotted 
to  an  enlarged  scale,  one  set  of  measures  being  plotted 
on  tracing  paper.  The  tracing  is  then  applied  to  tbe  othei 
drawing,  so  that  the  corresponding  points  in  each  may  fit 
aa  well  aa  possible.  The  distance  between  the  zenith  ^oint 
in  the  tracing  and  drawing  =  il,  and  the  line  through 
them  is  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  two  cameras, 
^find  it  quicker  to  arrive  at  the  direction  of  the  base  line 
by  drawing  than  by  calculation,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
dmwinga  give  greater  facility  for  distributing  the  errors 
advantageously.  As  to  the  length  of  the  base-line  to  be 
employed,  I  should  say  that  the  shorter  it  is  in  reason  tht: 
better.  That  which  1  used  was  about  two  hundred  yarde. 
Undoubtedly  the  shorter  it  is  the  more  convenient,  and 
alto,  aa  clouds  are  often  very  thick,  their  contours  may,  if 
tbe  base  be  long,  be  so  different,  according  as  to  whether 
they  are  seen  from  one  end  or  the  other,  as  to  luake  thu 
pbotograph  practically  useless. 

Tbe  results  obtained  are,  I  have  reason  to  believe-, 
accnrate  within  five  per  cent.,  which  ia  quit«  near  enoagb 
for  all  practical  purpoaes.  This  refers  principally  to  mea- 
anrira  oi  high  clonds.  Rain  clouds  were  foniid  as  high  a^ 
4.0U0  feet.  Cumulua  was  seldom  lower  than  C,000  or  raoro 
than  8,000  feet ;  cirro-cumulus  up  to  20,000,  and  cirrus  to 
38,000  and  80,000  feet.  Isolated  measures  like  these  can  - 
not,  of  course,  lead  to  much  ;  but  if  thia  metbo  1  waa  uscil 
■yatematically  at  observatories,  much  interesting  infai- 
mation  might,  no  doubt,  be  obtained  about  the  foriratioii 
of  cirrns  clouds,  and  also  abont  the  winds  in  Uie  higher 
■traU  of  the  fttmoaphere. 


SILVER  MUD. 
ly  Wasco  county,  Oregon,  there  is  a  flat,  thickly  studded 

with  springs  of  a  peculiar  cbaractcr,  that  thtow  out  mud 
wliich  has  overflowed  a  oonsiderahla  area.  Some  munths 
ago  it  waa  reported  that  this  mud  had  bean  discovered  to  ba 
rgontiferouB  and  very  rich,  aomi  apecimonB  assaying  over 
L>,000  to  the  ton.  An  effort  waa  made  to  oiganiie  a  com  ■ 
piny  in  this  city  to  work  the  mud  Bpiings,  but  the  enter- 
prise collapsed  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  raised  that 
the  mud  had  been  "sailed,"  and  the  memorable  Ariiona 
diamond  Held  swindle  was  too  freah  io  recollection  for  the 
sHCcesafut  proaeeution  of  anolher  frand  in  the  same  line. 
PtotetaOT  Thomas  Plica  analyzed  samples  sabmitted,  and 
reported  that  he  had  discovered  unmistakable  evidence  of 
■'  salting,"  the  microscopo  showing  filings,  crystals,  aod  free 
gold,  which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  had  boeit 
mixed  in  with  the  mud  with  tho  maniftst  design  of  iuititu- 
(iog  a  great  swindle.  Professor  H.  G.  Hanks  also  aiamined 
specimens,  but  while  ha  was  inclined  to  sntpect  fraud, ha 
WIS  unable  to  determine  positively  whether  the  argentiferous 
mod  was  an  artiflcial  or  natural  production,  rroleasor 
Hanks  now  intimates  that  tho  flow  of  the  Oregon  mud 
BpringB  is  in  reality  heavily  impregnated  with  silver,  and 
this  result  he  announced  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Geological  Society.  The  existence  of  epringa 
Yielding  soft  mod  charged  with  free  silver,  say*  Professor 
Hanks,  is  new  to  science,  and  scientific  men,  both  bore  and 
lit  the  East,  who  eiamined  specimens,  pronounced  them 
fictitious  without  hesitation.  The  specimons  latterly  ex- 
amined by  Professor  Hanks,  he  says,  were  very  rich,  and 
silver  was  discovered  in  a  free  s( at?.  By  simpU  washing 
the  silver  coold  he  wholly  aeparated,  and  when  then  exa- 
mined tbe  microscope  failed  to  reveal  the  source  of  the 
praciooR  metal.  Had  it  been  filinRB,  a  single  glance  wonld 
liave  anffioed  to  detect  the  fact.  Had  tho  silver  been  preci- 
yntated  from  solution  hv  copper  it  wonld  have  been  ciyBlal- 
lisad.  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury  would  have 
yielded  a  sublimate  if  strongly  heated  in  a  olas*  tube 
closed  at  one  end.  Snob  an  amalgam  introduced  into  tbe 
«et  mud,  and  tho  whole  heated  sufficiently  to  have  volati- 
lised the  mercury,  would  have  left  thu  snb'tance  in  a  hard 
baked  BUte,  which  could  nnt  again  hiire  been  reduced  to 
ihe  state  in  whith  it  reached  thia  city. 

From  theaa  concluBions,  if  the  silver  had  been  introduoed 

fur  fraudulent  porpoBPS,  the  substance  was  very  remirkable, 

from  the  fact  that  some  process  had   been   employed  not 

easily   understood.     ProfpMor   Hanks   finally  obtained   the 

nddrcsa  of  a  gentlemao,   Richard  Hurley,   residing  in   the 

"  I'nlty  of  iho  wonderful  spring*  in   Wasco  county,  and 

plied   to  him   for   information.     In   reply    to   Profoasor 

Uanks.  Mr.  Hurley  writes  :  "There  u  no  mistake  as  to  this 

mud  containing  silver.     I  have  assayed  over  100  samples 

which  contained  silver,   some  as  high  as  S2,300  to  the  ton. 

The  Bsmples  I  obtained  from  the   spring    myself.     I  think 

ihe  weather  has  considerably  to  do  with  the  mud  containing 

I  obtain  the  best  results  when  tho  weather  ia  warm. 

Sometimes  in  one  of  the  larger  springs,  whan  tbe  weather  is 

cold,  the  mud  will  bo  of  a  yellow  colour,  showing  no  silver ; 

but  when  Ibe  day  is  warm,  the  mod  is  blackish -blue,  at  least 

places,  and   rich   in  silver.     The  springs  seem   to  work 

■re  actively  in  a  warm  afiornoou.     Some  of  them  contain 

;reatdeal  of  acid,  the  bones  of  anim:Lls  that  fall  into  them 

_'ng  dissolved  in  a  few  months.     There  are  old  welU  which 

^ay  from  15  to  81,200  to  tbe  ton.     One  assay  I  made  fiom 

the  flat,  half  a  mile  from  any  spring,  assayed  H,200  to  the 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  salt,  almost  pure,  all  over  the 

,g  flat.     There  are   between   100  and  200  quarta  leads 

d'isoovered,  running  in  two  directions  close  to  the  spring. 

[   find  silver  in  several  of  them,  all   the  way  from  a  few 

dollars  to  1100  to  the  ton.     Some  o(  these  loads  run  through 

the  springs,  at  least  they   point   in  that   directiou.     The 

altitude  of  this  place  is  between  4,000  and  5,000  font." 

Piofewor  Hanki  also  rsfera  in  his  paper  to  the  recent  dta- 
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coTery  of  a  pecnIiM  lilTei-betriDg  deposit  l^icBted  ia  South- 
ncstorn  Utah.  It  occnn  id  the  "Maud  Mine,"  tix  mile* 
from  Lecdi.  Some  uf  bti  aa  high  aa  (700  per  ton  have  bern 
made.  loitead  of  being  saaditoDe,  u  aappoaed,  Proleaaor 
HankB  found  iha  deposit  to  be  Eedimentaiy,  hut  closely  ic- 
•embliug  the  Oregou  mud.  Under  the  microscope  it  hu  all 
the  appearance  oF  ihat  atranga  lubstance.  The  Orogoii 
mod,  if  allowed  to  drj  in  large  quantliJea,  would  aoon  form 
a  similar  aabtUnce  to  the  Utah  mineral,  in  appearance  at 
leut.  The  ailver  ii  in  the  «cata  of  chloride,  and  is  teen 
noder  the  microflcope  both  amorphoaa  aod  in  ctjstali.  An 
aut]jti«  of  the  tvo  minerala  will  be  interesting,  and  may 
throw  come  new  light  on  the  tuhject.  It  ia  pomible  that  a 
•tody  of  thefe  depoaita  miy  contribute  much  to  our  know* 
ledge  of  the  formation  ol  melallireioua  nlat. — San  Fraa- 
cixo  Examii'tr, 


HiTua  been  frequently  called  upon  to  eipreu  an  opinion 
relative  to  the  theory  of  combioing  artiatio  piincipUa  with 
the  mfchaoioal  opeintion  of  taking  llkcneagea  bv  the  pboto- 
grapbio  proceaa,  I  will  give  you  that  which  I  have  gleaned 
from  what  1  think  the  beat  authority,  together  with  my  own 

The  room  in  wbioh  the  aittiufra  are  taken  should  bare  but 
one  light,  looking  notthward,  because  tbe  light  continnea 
the  same,  and  is  not  aubject  to  the  ohangea  uanaed  by  the 
paaaage  of  the  sun  in  rooms  receiving  the  light  from  other 
(luarlert.  An  east  light  ia  nearly  aa  f;oo''i  if  the  room  haa 
B  window  ;  hut  if  a  tiky-ligbt,  it  is  ioflueQced  by  the  ob'ique 
rays  of  tbe  aun.  till  it  haa  passed  the  meridian.  The  light 
abould  be  so  high  aa  to  (all  upon  the  person  sitting  ;  the 
distance  ihay  should  be  placed,  and  lbs  coDsequent  angle  of 
light,  must  he  deterrained  by  taste,  and  goverurd  by  the 
capacity  or  field  of  the  camera,  and  the  character  of  the 

Rarty  sitting  If  a  window,  the  light  should  ha  eiclucled 
«m  the  lower  part,  near  which  the  camera  stands,  to  give 
the  fullest  and  most  perfect  form  to  the  shadows  of  the  htx, 
which  might  otherwise  be  cut  op  by  n  ml  er- reflect  ion* , 

Fine  dovelopments  of  the  forehead  ahonld  he  placed  so  that 
all  tba  ocnlar  forms  can  be  distinctly  delineated,  in  combi- 
nation with  Iha  cast  or  deep  shadows  under  the  browa,  which, 
thoDgh  richly  and  strongly  maiked,  must  be  transparent  in 
the  picture,  to  produce  an  effect  which  the  reflected  ligbt 
from  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  cheek  and  surrounding  points 
always  introduces.  Studying  a  favorable  pocilion  for  the 
eyes,  and  producing  a  picturesque  appearance  in  the  browa, 
the  shadows  tiom  tbe  noae  and  under  lip  are  almost  sure  to 

Delicate  features — women  and  cliUdran — require  a  treat- 
ment aa  delicate ;  and  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  st 
Elace  them  as  to  preserve  it.  Enough  shadow  nnat.  however, 
a  introduced  to  preserve  the  roundness,  and  leudur  eipres- 
aive  every  sweet  and  lender  undulation. 

The  person  thould  sit  about  three  yards  from  the  camera 
(nearer  approach  is  generally  discovered  in  the  picture),  the 
features  drooping,  Ac  The  camera  standing  higher  than 
tbe  subject  introduces  tbe  same  fanlts,  nnleaa  the  angular 
position  in  which  the  person  aits  nquires  anelevation  of  the 
camera — bo  that  the  lens  would  he  on  a  pirallil  line  with 
the  aitter.  It  is  well  to  sit  the  person  so  that  the  face  is  a 
lilile  higher  than  tbe  camera,  acd  [lace  an  object  at  such 
dintance  as  the  eye  of  the  aitter  can  fairly  reach  without 
much  motion.  In  the  eyes,  great  variety  presents  itself; 
and  it  ia  particularly  mcessaiy  to  observe  the  iris  of  tht 
eye — the  whole  circle  heinic  teen  in  full  eyes.  In  eyes  lest 
full  the  iris  paases  np  under  the  upper  lids,  &c.  The  per. 
son  should  never  be  sat  so  much  sidewaya  as  to  bring  the 
eyes  strained  into  the  ooroars. 

>  trtca^t  PhalBtrarktr. 


Notwithstanding  the  statioDBrycbaractei  of  the  nose,itds- 
mauds  groat  consideration  in  adjusting  the  sitter.     From 

'ious  causrs  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  is  seldom  uniform 

perpendicular  on  the  face.  It  must  bo  inspected  full- 
faced,  rigbt-and-left,  three-quarter,  add  in  profile,  to  gather 
from  the  variations  the  form  which  snits  with  the  presiding 
expression  in  the  combined  features.  An  irregular  aquiline 
ore   inspected  in  a  three-qnsrtet  view  will  appear  booked 

ith  the  one  cheek  toward  you,  and  Inverted  on  the  otber, 
rising  from  the  insertion  of  the  cartilage  to  the  nasal  bona 
projecting  unequally  on  one  side,  and  proceeding  in  an  an- 

'  r  direction  towards  the  tip  of  the  nose.  An  inequality 
IS  or  form  in  the  nostrils  will  also  bavs  an  inflnenoe  ob 
the  character  ol  the  picture.  Hence  it  is  expedient  for 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  these  caoses  and  effeota 
to  examine  extreme  coses,  which,  being  very  apparent,  will 
give  a  judgment,  where  the  caae  is  only  perceptible  to  tbo 
practitioner  fiom  its  slight  deviation  from  regularity. 

80  great  is  the  differenoe  in  many  faces,  when  inspeoted  ia 
opposite  directions,  that  one  of  the  two  views,  ^owever  ac- 
curately taken,  would  not  communicate  tbe  likenesa — it  not 
being  tbe  nsually  observed  characteristic  form.  When  the 
right  view  of  the  head  is  obtained,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
consider  Iho  siie  of  the  plate  it  ia  to  be  taken  on,  so  as  to 
form  an  idea  of  tbe  proportion  tbe  head  should  bear  to  it. 
The  mind  must  arrange  these  points  before  we  commence, 
or  we  shall  find  everything  too  large  or  too  small  for  the 
happy  proportion  of  the  picture  and  the  conveying  of  a 
just  notion  of  the  stature.  The  work  will  have  to  be  done 
over,  and  lime  saoriGced,  if  this  is  not  attended  to.  The 
adjustment  oF  tbe  head  to  the  siae  of  the  plate  (as  seen  from 
the  margin  of  the  mat)  is  not  to  be  taught :  every  one  must 
bring  himself,  by  scrntiniiing  practice,  to  mathematical 
accuracy;  for  something  will  do  discovered  in  every  face 
which  can  be  surmounted  only  by  experience. 

The  eye  ni^arest  ibe  camera,  in  a  tbree-qnarter  face,  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  plate ;  the  ohin, 
in  a  person  of  middle  atatoro,  in  the  middle  of  the  length  ; 
and  higher  according  to  Ibe  proportional  height  of  the  per- 

From  tranquility  to  the  smite  may  be  ranked  as  familiar 
exptessians,  unexoeptionable  for  portraits,  and  not  subject 
to  capricious  observation.  But  as  there  is  anch  a  variety  of 
temperaments,  we  will  seldom  find  persons  who  can  oontrol 
this  moat  desirablo  point  for  a  photograph.  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  associations  that  ate  brought  abont 
upon  the  spur  or  the  moment. 

In  roDcluaion,  I  would  say  tooperatora  generally,  that  rigid 
practice  rendeis  accuracy  habitnal,  and  a  pleasure  j  slovenly 
operations  generate  labor  and  difficulties. 


A  NEW  THEORY  OP  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM." 
At  a  time  when  the  nebular  bypothssis  has  formed  tbe 
groundwork  of  several  papers  rMd  at  the  just  concluded 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  news  haa  arrived  from 
America  of  what  promises  to  be  one  of  tbe  greatest  dif- 
uoveries  in  solar  physics  since  those  of  Kircbhoff — a  disco- 
very, moreover,  wbich  supports  tbe  nebulsr  hypothesis  by 
removing  one  of  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  tbe  way  of  it* 
general  acceptance.  If  the  ligbt  of  the  ann  as  it  paases 
through  a  narrow  slit  is  examined  by  means  of  a  prism  a 
anmber  of  dark  lines  will  be  i>een  ctcsaing  tbe  speatrum 
parallel  to  tbe  line  of  the  slit.  Some  of  theoe  lin«s  am  bet- 
ter defined  than  others,  and  at  a  first  glance  they  are  seen  to 
he  more  nnmerous  in  some  parts  of  tbe  spectrum  than  ia 
others.  T'bese  lines  were  Gnt  discovered  by  Woltastoo,  the 
celebiated  English  chemist,  but  they  are  known  aa  Frann- 
hofer'a  lines  because  they  were  first  accurately  mapped  by 
tbe  Qetman  optician.  Fraunhofer  also  eatablished  tbe  (act 
that  the  line*  are  not  dne  to  any  interference  of  oar  atmo- 
sphere,  by  showing  that  the  lines,  when  seen  in  the  apeetra  of 
•  nsJErt* 
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the  moon  and  plftoets,  are  arranged  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  they  are  in  the  spectra m  of  tho  Ban  which  is  the 
sooroe  of  light  for  those  reflectors,  while  the  spentra  of  the 
fixed  stars  exhibit  ^ot  ooly  difforent  groaps  of  lincR,  but 
different  arrangements.  If  we  examine  the  spectram  of  a 
ffas-flame  we  find  it  to  be  what  is  termed  continaoas — that 
li,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  dark  lines,  which  are  in  reality 
dao  to  the  absence  of  rays  of  the  refraagibility  due  to  that 
part  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  light  of  the  gas  is  simply  duQ  to 
the  incandescence  of  the  solid  particles  of  carbon,  and  with 
all  incandescent  substances  we  have  a  spectram  unmarked 
by  dark  lines.  Bat  with  bodies  in  the  state  of  gas  or 
▼af^nr  we  obtain  discontinooas  spectra,  which  are  cbarac- 
tensed  by  more  or  less  prominent  distinguishing  features. 
Thus,  if  we  volatilise  a  salt  of  sodium,  such  as  common  saU, 


PRICES  OF  PORTRAITURE  IN  AMERICA. 

Ma.  J.  Cadwalladkr,  an  Indianopolis  photographer,  dis- 
courses in  some  of  our  American  contemporaries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prices.  He  asks,  ** Shall  prices  como  down?'*  and 
adds  : — 

*^  This  question  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  stringencj  of  the 
times.  For  one,  I  favour  holding  up  prices.  If  other  locali- 
ties can  maintain  good  prices,  I  think  we  can  do  the  same 
here.  The  leading  galleries  throughout  the  country  shonld 
set  the  example,  and  we  of  smaller  pretensions  should  try  to 
follow. 

*'  Now  let  every  artist  in  the  country  give  his  views  on 
this  vital  subject.  What  are  the  prices  which  should  pre- 
vail ?    And  what  prices  do  you  obtain  ? 


peculiar  or  special  bright  band^  in  their  depressed  condition  of  the  country,  to  lower  prices  ?  1  think 
»>onJ  to  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  ,fot.  What  say  you,  gentlemen  of  the  camera?  I  wish 
iarsllv  arines.  whv  aro  the  bnnd^  dark    that  a  thousand  artisU  fiom  every  part  of  the  country  would 


and  examine  the  luminous  metallic  vapour  by  means  of  the  I  '*  A  full  expression  from  the  fraternity  may  give  courage 
spectroscope,  we  find  a  bright  yellow  line  as  tho  character-  'and  confidence  to  many.  It  may  enable  many  of  us  to 
istio  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  metal  sodium,  and  we  ,  adopt  a  better  course  to  pursue  in  the  future— to  know  just 
find  also  that  this  line  corresponds  to  the  dark  line  which  how  the  business  is  managed,  and  whst  prices  Drevail  in 
is  marked  as  D  on  the  charts  of  the  solar  spectium.  '  other  sections  of  the  country.     Is  it  expedient,  in  the  present 

Other  metals  give 
spectra,  which  corres^^ 

and  the  question  naturally  arises,  why  are  the  bands  dark      .   -,    .       .         ,    ,  "  t  , ^ 

in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  if  they  correspond  to  the  bright  8>^«  **»*!>f  pnces  that  we  may  each  see  what  otl 
bands  of  the  spectra  of  metallic  vapouw?  This  question  complishing.  fhen,  if  any  of  us  see  that  better 
'  wa»  aiavwered  by  Kirchhoff,  who  propounded  a  new  theory 
of  the  sun*s  constitution.  Kirchhoff  found  that  the  vapour 
of  burning  sodium  has  the  power  of  absorbing  rays  of  the 
same  refrangibility  as  those  which  it  emits,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  other  metals.  Hence,  after  making  a  numerous 
series  of  experiments,  he  concluded  that  tho  mass  of  the  sun 


ountry 

others  are  ac* 
prices  pre- 
vail, and  the  business  of  the  galleries  which  obtain  the 
better  prices  is  prospered  thereby,  it  may  strengthen  such  as 
are  weak,  and  stimulate  them  to  obtain  better  prices. 

*^  In  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  strength.  If,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  united  fraternity,  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  require  a  reduction  in  price.^,  then  let  us  be  governed 

But, 


is  an  intensely  white'hot  surface,  emitting  white  light ;  but   accoidingly,  and  drop  on  the  prices  all  along  the  line.   D 
it  U  surrounded  by  an  cnf  elope  of  vapours  of  the  burning  j  ^  .*>»^^«'«  »*a^<^d.  I  for  one  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  lower 
metals,  which  al-sorb  the  rsvs  issuing  from  the  white-hot    P"f^;.     .     .  ,  ^.        -,nA/^/^.^       i   «      .. 

mass  within,  just  as  the  vapour  of  w>dium  in  the  lecture-  I  ^  "This  city  has  a  population  of  100,000  and  about  twenty- 
room  absorbs  those  rays  of  an  artificial   li^ht  which   are    five  galleries,  some  of  which  are  very  good.     i..  D.  Judkins 


Strontium,  iron,  hydrogen,  &c. ;  but  we  did  not  know,  until :  ^^  P'*"  » V^?  business  knows  better  than  does  L.  D.  J.  that 
the  remarkable  discovery  recently  announced  by  Professor    ^^  is  not  the  best  thing 

Henry  Draper,  M.D.,  in  the  United  States,  that  the  spectrum  bmith  and  Dryer  have  recently  opened   a   very  nice 

of  the  sun  Wrayed  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  probably  -  gallery,  all  on  the  second  ficH)r,  and  are  getting  $5  for  cards, 
also  of  nitrogen.  His  discovery— corroborated  by  a  photo-  '  ^^^  "/  they  will  maintain  good  prices.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
graph  of  the  solai  spectram  side  by  side  with  that  of  ptmos- 1  ^^"^  °^^^  }^  '?*»  business.  Mr  Dryer  has  been  well  known 
pherio  air— shows  that  oxygen  discloses  itself  by  bright ,  *»  .^'^  »^'»8'  ^^'  years,  having  been  oue  of  the  Government 

fines  in  the  solarspectrum,  and  does  not  give  dark  lines  like  a^V*J?»*'^V7T*^^^®?'^f'   ,           „    .     .     ,      . 

the  metals.    The  theory  of  the  solar  spectrum  must,  there-  *  P*  ^'  ^[^'^  *>"  <>°«,o/  *^e  ^«'  galleries  m  the  city  ;  is 

fore,  be  corrected  ;  for  we  can  no  longer  regard  it  merelv  as  making  cards  at  V4,  cabinets  at  58.     Harry  Fowler,  well 

a  continuous  spectrum,  with  certain  rays  absorbed  by  metillic  f  J^^l'f '^  *">  this  city  for  years,  holds  firm  at  i>5  for  cards.     J. 

vapours,  but  as  having  bright  lines  superposed  on  the  back-  J  J;  Vr"°,?  *^**  l"''  reopened  in  a  new  building  ;  S3  for  cards. 

8 round  of  the  continuous  spectrum.      Professor  Draper's  ;V  "•  ^?"«' °f*  *  «/^  S*"^''^  *  *>«  f^-ducetl  last  winter  to 

iscovery,  which   has  yet  to  be  worked  out,  is  of  especial  *  '^^  ?*'*1^-.  J*>««^  ^^^^^  ^^  ©ther  galleries  j  each  seems  to 

imporUnce,  for  it  shows  that  the  non-meUls  may  behave  he  vying  with  the  other  to  get  at  bottom  figures  for  carda. 

differently  to  the  metals,  and  that,  consequently,  there  may  ,      ^?^  **    my  views  in  this  matter  meet  those  of  the 

be  many  more  elemenU  in  the  sun  than  has  hitherto  been  ff»ternity  genorally.  end  the  Editor,  after  a  few  months  of 

.  supposed  ;  and,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is  one  more  fact  in  interchange  of  ideas  a  great  amount  of  good  may  be  done, 

favour  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.     On  purely   theoretical  ^      ^?  individual  theory  is  that,  amongst  galleries  which 

considerations,  derived  from  terrestrial  chemistry  and  the  do  go  >d  work  and  are  kept  clean  there  should  be  a  uniformity 

nebular  hypothesis,  it  would  seem  that  oxygen  must  be  pre-  |?  P"ceR. .  At  least  there  should  be  a  recognised  and  estab- 

sent  in  the  sun,  besides  other  non-metals;  and  this  discovery  }"»>«d  price,  below  which  no  artist  should  feel  himself  at 

will  give  renewed  impetus  to  the  investigation?  of  sp.ciro-  liberty  to  go.     It  is  plain  that  if  such  were  the  established 

scopists.     It  may  appear  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  l^jf^^^^  **^.o  f'»?»  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  whole, 

spectroscope  that  the  practical  utility  of  these  discoveries  is  ^^^^  »  little  broader  application    of   this  proposition  it 

very  small;  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  all  knowledge  becomes  equally  plain  that  any  system   which  benefits  the 

must  be  useful,  the  spectroscope  is  a  very  valuable  instrument  whole  is  likewise  a  benefit  to  the  individuals  who  compose 

in  the  hands  of  the  analyst,  for  it  enables  him  to  detect  the  *°f,J,*J®'®-              .....          ,    ,        „       ,.,    ,, 

presence  of  meUls  in  the  minutest  quantities.     To  give  only  ^  herefore,  as  the  beginning  of  the  tally  which  1  ha^a 

one  instance  of  iU  practical  utility,  if  it  were  desired  to  test  BUggested,  I  offer  the  following  schedule  of  prices,  which 


whethei  a  well  is  polluted  by  the  leakage  of  a  drain,  it  would 
suffice  to  poor  into  the  latter  a  quantity  of  lithia  solution  — 
for  the  metal  lithium  can  be  infallibly  detected  by  spectrum 
analysis— and  its  presence  in  the  well  water  would  be  posi- 
tive proof  of  communication  between  the  drain  and  the  well. 


now  prevail  in  my  gallery,  and  which  have  been  established 
during  five  years  : — 

Cards,  half-dozen      $3  50 

i  ,1  ...  ...  ..         0  uu 

duplicate,  per  doaen 3  00 
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Cabinet.  1      

...       3  Olt 

„        balf-dOECQ      

...       6  00 

...     10  00 

„       duplicate,  per  doMn... 

...      8  00 

4  by  4,1            ..         

...      4  00 

4  by  4,  daplioato        

...       1  50 

8  by  10,  1        

...      6  00 

8  by  10.  duplicate      

...     a  00 

11  by  14,  1      

...     10  00 

11  by  U,  duplicate     

...      5  00 

Ubyl7,  1      

...     15  OO 

14  bj  17,  duplicate 

...      8  00 

€atus!ganimu. 


M.  ROLSSELON'S  CLAIM  TO  AN  ENGRAVING 
Pit  OC  ESS. 

Sir, — In  your  iaaue  of  August  10th,  and  under  the  bead 
of  "  M.  KuuMeloii's  I'boto-gravure  process,"  1  ace  that  that 
gentleniau  haa  now  coins  forward  before  thi;  Photozrapbic 
tjcciety  oE  Francensclaimant  to  being  the  first  discoverer  of 
reliefs  posaeasing  grain  by  which  pboto-eofiraved  plates 
could  be  obtained,  and  that  a  publication  of  M.  Placet's 
has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  hia  briuging  forward  this, 
nsyoujoatly  style  it,  eitraordinary  claim.  Now.mjou 
are  aware,  for  some  years  past  I  have  repeatedly  challenged 
fil.  Iloiisselon,  through  the  medium  of  this  and  other  jour- 
nals, to  show  in  what  the  mauner  employed  by  him  differed 
from  the  one  discovered  and  put  in  practice  by  me  iu  his 
kCelier  at  Asnieres,  in  the  year  180!),  and  which  method  I 
CominuDicated  to  him  at  the  same  time.  The  articles 
I  allude  to  were  translated  into  French  and  other 
journals,  and  yet  they  were  never  replied  to.  He 
aayn,  in  his  letter  to  the  French  Society,  "  My  dis- 
covery h.is  already  brought  me  awards  from  Vienna, 
Urassels,  LooiJiju,  and  PuiU."  But  it  could  not  have 
been  a  discovery  that  obtained  bim  these,  bat  certain 
reaulta  obtained  in  a  particular  manner.  I  should  hardly 
think  that  in  France  (as  I  am  snio  they  would  not  in  Eng- 
land) that  award  would  be  given  for  a  discovery,  unless  the 
lecipieut  of  such  awaid  proved  that  he  had  discovered 
something,  which  M.  Itousselon  has  never  yet  done,  and 
which  1  now  a^ain  challenge  him  to  do,  ftnd  also  that  he 
was  not  materially  assisted  by  me  in  an  improvement  of 
great  importance  to  the  success  of  the  process. 

1  may  add  that  H.  Placet's  methods  of  obtuning  grain 
for  engraved  plates  are  baaed  on  an  entirely  different 
principle  to  mine,  though  a  method  latelv  put  forward  as 
invented  by  11.  Despaquia  is  almost  identical  witii  the 
latter.  Walter  B.  Woodbdkv. 

DiUKldor/,  Atvjiut  lOM. 

REMOVING  NITRATE  SALTS  FROM  GBLATINK 

EMULSION. 
Sir,— We  observe,  in  your  issue  of  the  S4th  Angnat,  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  Kerr,  claiming  for  Colonel 
Wortley  the  discovery  made  and  published  by  Mr,  Wratlen 
in  your  paper  of  the  17th  August.  Your  append  to  the 
said  article  is  good  -,  yet,  aa  he  seems  to  have  been  incapable 
ofperusingthe  said  article  with  profit  to  himself,  we  solicit 

Eenniaaion  to  tell  bim  the  gist  ol  the  matter,  and  thos  set 
is  mind  at  ease.  We  do  not,  then,  pour  out  the  emulsion 
to  "set,"  nor  wash  it  with  water,  nor  soak  it  in  alcohol  for 
the  mere  final  porpose  of  extracting  the  aattr,  as  did 
Colonel  Wortley.  We  add  the  alcohol  direct  to  the  emul- 
sion for  tho  speciQc  purpose  of  extracting  the  nilrittt  salt 
formed  by  double  decomposition,  well  knowing  that  if  we 
extract  the  water  holding  it  in  solution  its  extraction  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment.  This  the  grand  and  all-impor- 
tant point  Colonel  Wortley  aeems  to  fail  to  comprehend. 
Need  we  ask  why '/ — Ueapeotf  nlly  yours, 

Whaiten  and  Waikwriqut. 
as,  Ureal  yt«tn  Hired,  Long  Acre,  W.V. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SEAT  OP  WAB. 

Sni,— I  notice  Ur.  Vogel  says  in  last  week's  article  that 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  pettnission  to  take  photo- 
graphs  at  the  seat  of  war.  either  from  Russian  or  Turkish 
side.  I  have  a  special  permission  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  photograph  in  Asia,  and  since  I  have  returned  to 
Engliwid  1  have  an  invitation  from  one  of  the  Pashaa  to 
join  hia  staff  to  take  photographs.  The  only  diH'eulty  ' 
1  ever  ex])erienced  iu  going  auywhere,  or  doing  anything, 
was  the  want  of  money.  I  should  have  done  more,  and 
gone  further,  if  this  had  been  supplied  to  me.  1  would 
undertake  to  reach  Chipka  Pass  in  fourteen  days  after 
siartiug  from  London,  and  also  secure  photograpba,  if  the 
sinews  of  war  were  forthcoming. — I  am, 

Ed,  Pocock. 


$ro(»ttiQ0a  of  SocictUx. 

LiVBBPOOL  AUATEITB  FuOTOOBArBtC  AESOCIATIO:!. 

The  monlhly  Bumm«r  meeting  of  this  Aeiociation  was  held  on 
Suiardiy,  tho  25th  instant.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Preiident 
the  members  met  at  hi)  residence,  C'luro  Mount,  Wallany. 
Uofortnaatcly  tho  weather  tuniBd  oot  in  every  wuy  nnfnvounible 
far  photograph)',  and,  Ihongh  a  walk  was  taken  to  the  old  tower, 
it  was  coDsidcred  useless  to  expoHi  a  single  pli to.  On  leturnmgto 
Clara  Mount  two  attempis  wcrs  made  to  obtain  on  a  wet  plate  a 
groap  of  the  members ;  but,  althoagh  exposures  of  a  minuteand 
a-hslf  anil  three  minutes  were  given,  only  a  faint  positive  was  tha 
rcfiilf. 

The  rain  coming  down  heavily,  an  adjoammeat  v.ai  latia 
indoora,  where  tha  members  proceeded  to  do  joitice  to  the  Presi- 
dent's hospilslity  by  denioastrnting  that,  however  skilled  they 
were  in  prepaiing  eranlsions,  they  were  no  loss  adepts  at  the  tM 
and  coffee  process,  and  were  capital  hands  at  cleoniug  plates. 

Tho  President  nhowed  a  number  of  negatives  and  prints  tiken 
during  his  tour  iu  Switzerland  and  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  took 
the  ineuibLr*  inbo  V\i  diiik  room,  where  he  gave  a  rfemonsiration 
of  the  mauner  of  preparing  gelatine  emnliion  by  Ur.  Wratten  ■ 
method.  He  coated  a  number  of  plates,  bronght  by  the  members, 
with  gelatine  emulsion,  and  floally  took  an  enlargement  by 
Leach's  proccKS,  with  the  aid  of  the  reloptieon. 

Mr.  W.  K.  PoTTEH  demonstrated  the  manner  in  which  he 
packed  his  whole-plate  camen  and  doable  backs  on  bis  bicycle, 
and  stated  that  ho  found  no  incouTenienee  in  travelling  thu  laden. 
He  exhibited  a  print  of  a  prelty  view  near  Llangollen  which  had 
been  token  on  one  of  his  t^pa. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  ELLESBEca  showed  a  number  of  fine  prints  taken 
m  Wales. 

Mr.  J.  A.  FoBRiBT  exhibited  a  number  of  beantifnl  views, 
chieflT  of  the  interior  of  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  Follitt  on  wet  collodion  plates.  Although  the  exposore* 
varied  from  two minntei  tosiihoaii,  all  werechsnuiugly  soft  and 
full  of  detail,  without  any  of  the  blurring  lo  often  seen  abont  the 
windows  of  interiors.  'They  were  doably  interostiiiz  lo  photo- 
graphers, us  each  print  was  marked  with  the  name  of  the  lens  by 
which  it  was  taken,  size  of  stop,  and  length  of  sxposnre. 

Mr.  W.  Boper,  of  Lancaster,  was  eleeled  a  manber  of  the  Aho- 
ciatlon. 

The  usual  monthly  evening  meetingi  will  be  remned  at  Uie 
Free  Library  on  the  last  Thunday  in  September. 


tili  in  Itt  JifatMf. 


Physioloqical  PaOToa  rapes  .—At  the  rwtnt  meeting  of  (h* 
British  Association,  under  tha  title  of  "  Photographs  of 
Bepresenlations  of  Vascnlar  Injections,  by  Froteasor  Dantscher, 
of  Innsbruck,'  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Allen 
Thomson  was  read  by  one  of  tha  secretaries.  In  this  paper 
Professor  Thomson  bronght  nnder  the  notice  of  the  teotion  the 
approaching  publication  of  a  series  of  photogcaphio  npresenta- 
lioni  of  the  "  minula  distrlbation  of  btoodvessels  in  a  nnmbu 
ol  the  organs  of  the  snimal  body  mads  under  the  snperlntend- 
ence  of  Professor  Dantscher,  of  the  onivenity  of  Innsbm^, 
from  injected  and  corroded  preparations  mode  by  bltnaelf. 
Dr.  Thomson  saw  soma  of  these  preparations  some  years  ago 
at  Innsbrnck,  and  admired  tbeu  much.  The  oollection  had 
since  been  mneli  inGieaasd,  and  tfae  photogtApbs  »xeont«d 
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viswed  with  tbe  Bleraoacope  to  as  to  give  a  tnithfQl  aod 
iDitractWs  view  of  the  brantiful  Btructnres  tbej  reprMeut. 
Dr.  Thomson  regretted  that  accidsutal  circamBtanoei  made  it 
impoaiible  for  bin  to  shon  aomo  ot  tlie  photograph!  to  tha 
•ectioa,  but  it  wai  stated  that  tbe;  woald  be  preieoted  to  tbe 
meetioK  ot  German  natnraliita  at  Munich  ia  Saptember. — Ao 
diMTiNioD  took  place. 

Thb  Rbceht  £ol[fbg.— The  Bdv.  C.  Fritcliard,  writing  (o  tbe 
Timirf  of  the  lale  ecHpBfl  of  the  mooa,  aajB: — "  Before  and  during 
the  protiresa  of  tlie  ec1ip«e  many  photographs  were  taken  bj 
Hr.  Jenkioi,  with  Dr.  De  La  Rue's  ISIo.  reflector,  and  when 
tbe«e  are  crilicaUy  icritiniEed  it  ia  hoped  that  Bome  light  Biij 
be  thrown  on  (he  t-xtent  o(  the  earth's  atmosphere,  l>ecaDae  it 
roar  be  ssiumad  that,  oniug  to  the  abiorptiun  of  actiaio  raj* 
bf  onr  atroospbere,  the  photographio  tbadow  mar  extend  and 
be  traceable  a  long  way  beyond  tho  tme  penumbra.  Tbe  ei- 
po^are  of  a  photographio  plate  to  tha  tetesoopic  image  at 
the  totally  eclipsed  moon  for  two  miuuteg  produced  no  effecti 
•lyel  discernible." 

Ambiucih  Cohfbtition  IK  Mbobanical  FaiNTiNa.'-Tlie 
8ciml\/!e  Amtrittn  describe!  tbe  curious  competition  In  the 
States  between  two  rival  photo-mechanical  printing  establish- 
ment. It  says:~~"ABhoit  time  since  tbe  (U.S.)  Treasury  adTOr- 
tiaed  for  bids  for  printing  bank  checks  at  so  much  per  thcusand, 
and  there  was  so  much  rirslry  between  the  American  Photo- 
type Company  and  tbe  Grepbic  Company  that  each  of  tbom 
determiued  to  get  it  if  possible.  Tbe  Phototype  Company  bid 
for  tbe  job  at  ,^  of  a  mill  per  thousand  ;  and  the  Qraphic,  not 
to  be  beulen,  offered  to  do  it  for  nutbing,  and  the  contract  was 
•warded  to  tbs  latt«r  as  tbe  lowest  bidder.  The  Phototype 
Company  now  appear  by  counsel  before  Assistant-Sactetary 
French,  and  ask  that  Ihe  contract  made  with  the  Graphic 
Company  bo  set  aiiile,  on  ihe  ground  that  the  bid  of  the  latter 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tbe  advertise  men  I, 
which  called  for  bids  '  at  so   much   per  thouiand,'  and  that 

■  nothing'  wae  not  so  maoh  per  Ihoosand.  The  Secretary  has 
Dot  given  his  deciiioo  yet,  but  it  is  bellsTad  he  will  differ  from 
the  learned  connsal  ol  the  Phototypo  Company. 

fnoToaBAPHio  Cbrmicils.— 'The  danger  attsodiog  the 
handling  of  chemicals  naed  ia  tbe  photographio  business  is 
greater  than  many  would  suppose,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  many 
more  are  not  seriously  injored.  Some,  in  fact,  are,  but  it  is  not 
generally  known.  '\Va  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  meeting 
with  a  very  painful  accident,  but  not  serioos.  since  oar  last  issue, 
from  opening  an  ammonia  tiottle.  The  stopper  flew  oat  with 
■ocb  force  that  tbe  ammonia  made  tracks  for  our  left  eye. 
The  ooly  remedy  was  lo  make  for  the  water  tank,  which  we 
did  by  going  it  blind.  Tuis  has  caused  us  to  switch  off  to  the 
light  eye  for  Msistance  io  getting  out  tliis  number  of  the  jour- 
Dal,  and  have  gone  one  eye  on  BTerything  ever  since.  But  we 
bope  by  onr  next  to  see  atereoscopically  correct  again.  Fboto- 
grapbeis  cannot  be  too  eareCul  in  handling  acid  a,  ammonia, 
ether,  collodions,  and  other  dangeroas  chemicals  in  hot  weather, 
for  an  accident  may  happen,  ai  it  did  to  as,  when  least  expected. 
—Frarlitat  rhotogrnhcr. 

A  Nkw  Mucilaqi,.— The  Jannial  it  FAotiiukU  slates  that  IF, 
to  astrongsolntion  of  gnmarabio,  measnring  8j  flnid  oonoea, 

■  solution  of  SO  grains  of  sulphate  of  kluminnm  dissolved  in  f 
of  an  ounce  of  water  be  ooded,  a  very  strong  mucilage  la 
formed,  capable  of  fastening  wood  togethnr,  or  of  mending 
porcelain  or  glass. 


9ff  ^mtsuenltttiU. 


H.  U.— Taogslale  of  soda  ia  dissoWed  and  added  to  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  (fold,  in  the  samo  mstuier  as  scalate  of  soda  ia  naed. 
Follow  llie  instraclions  of  the  tormuho  we  have  giTon  in  our 
YXAX- Books.  2.  It  sntirely  depends  on  Ihe  nature  of  the  vamiah 
as  to  whether  you  can  suily  remove  it  from  a  negative.  If  it  1» 
a  spirit  vaniiab,  repeated  washes  of  strong  aleohol  will  remove  it 
Bat  re-varaishing  wilt  oflen  remove  tha  dnlness  caused  by  "chill- 
ing." 3.  Coffea  used  in  dry  pnosBM  la,  of  course,  roasted.  It  is 
ths  same  article  whioli  la  emplo^  for  tsble  use. 

L,  8.— We  do  not  ktiep  the  dates  in  onr  mem«7,  snd  bsvs  not  the 
mesns  of  referenea  at  band,  Onr  correaiwndsnt  should  make  the 
aaarch  for  himaelf,  which  he  wi^ea  ni  to  make  for  him.  Being 
'       ''  '       De  books  ate  not  at  hand. 


I.  VANnALiuH. — We  ire  always  doairoQS  of  helping  correspondents 
as  far  as  possible;  but  they  shaiUd  remember  tbat  this  column 
is  devoted  lo  answeriofr  qaeslions  and  giving  advice  on  speoifio 
dimculties,  not  to  toichinK  prucaaus  or  re-slsting  formnlie.  It 
would  be  limply  impossibla  lo  inMrnot  you  hnw  toUkB"Rem- 
brandta"  in  [he  »pioe  wo  cin  devote  to"Anawer«,"  We  have 
publi-bed  innny  aniclea  on  the  labjecl,  bnth  in  the  Nbwb  end 
in  onr  YaAK-BooKar  to  theM  article*  wb  niual  refer  you  for 
genorsl  hinte.  Itemeinber  that  tbe  principal  oharacteristio  of  this 
B'yio  of  portraiture  is  a  pravalonca  o!  Bhedo*  or  hulf-shedow. 
Uao  a  concentrated  light— that  is,  leave  very  little  of  your  large 
skylight  uncovered  by  blinds— nnd  bring  thosittor  closo  under  this 
cnncentrsted  light.  Use  thin  translucent  blinds  over  n  greil  part 
of  the  glass,  so  as  to  secatd  luIf-Ughls,  or  effect  the  same  end  by 
the  uia  of  hHnd-acrecna  in  (he  manoei  we  have  recently  described. 
In  some  cmi  Ihe  siller  may  face  the  light  wilh  advantage,  in 
others  il  is  undoairAble.  A  dsrk  gn>y  background  will  aajiwer. 
2.  Tha  leni  yon  mention  will,  in  many  cases,  answer  well  for  card 
groups ;  but,  ot  course,  everything  depends  on  circumstances.  If 
there  are  many  in  the  groups,  a  lens  of  longer  focus  would  be 
bettor.     A  stop  will  (In  groups)    often   be  desirable  to   secure 

rrf»ct  definition  ;  but  it  will,  ofcourac,  increase  the  exposure. 
The  ordinsry  Dentire  bath  will,  in  many  cases,  servo  for 
ferrotypes;  lut  it  often  requires  more  nitric  acid  in  a  bath  for 
ferrotypes  than  ia  ilesirable  in  n  nqrative  bath.  Wo  do  not 
undoTstxnd  what  you  mean  t>y  using  "  plain  collodion  "  fur  ferro- 
types. A  prnper'y  prepared  positive  collodion  sbonid  be  used. 
1.  We  cannot  give  you  any  better  formulae  for  a  negative  bstb  than 
those  we  liave  often  repeated  in  tbe  Yeak-Buokb,  snd  to  which 
yoQ  refer.     Good  results  are  as  much  dependent  on  care  and  skill 

P.  T.  Day.— The  spots  have  the  appearance  of  those  ciuwd  by  the 
particles  of  bronze  used  in  wtiat  is  termed  ^' g'.Id'*  printing  on 
cnrds.  None  of  Ihe  cards  sent  is  printed  in  gold,  but  they  may 
have  been  in  contact  with  cards  which  have  been  so  printed.  We 
have  aoen  st  times  almost  every  print  in  a  porlrait  album  spotted 
through  tho  presence  of  two  or  tliree  with  bronio  printing,  The 
carbonate  ia  tha  beat  form  for  ammonia  in  tbe  fixing  bath. 

D.  TouKAM. — There  are  vsrions  methodsof  photographing  on  wood 
for  the  eugmver.  It  Is  difBcult  to  say  which  is  the  best  method. 
The  use  ol  collodio -chloride  of  silrar,  ueing  a  very  powdery  ssm  pie 
of  collodion,  answers  well.  Taking  a  collodion  Iraneparency  in  tne 
ordinary  way  on  glsss,  toning  it  with  platinnni,  and  then  trans- 
ferring tba  aim,  face  downward,  lo  the  wood  ;  after  this,  dis- 
solving tha  cutludion,  leaving  (he  blaok  platinum  image  on  Ihe 
wood, also  aiuwera  well.    WedoDut  knowwhcre  yaucould  obtain 

J.  C.  B. — Tbe  microscopic  photogmphs  to  which  you  refer  are 
chirHy  produced  in  Franoe.     Wo  c<nnut  (ell  you  where  you  can 


I.  F.  Nbwlakd— Yon 


rishu' 


»«ist  you  to  secure  belter  Jighl. 


ing  than  yon  have  at  present,  but 

•- •  lighting,  loensbl. 

Jo  you  say  in  whal 
1  f  joa  send  us  tul  ler  inlormation  we  will  do  i 

Sm,  better  than  by  simply  answering  your  questions  regsrding 
igelow,  whose  method,  as  deacribed,  we  do  not  (|uits  follow. 
The  only  difference  between  cahco  and  muslin  is,  we  Uke  it,  that 
Ihe  latteris  finer,  thinner,  and  more  transparent  than  the  calico. 
We  sent  off  the  book  as  soon  as  your  request  lo  do  so  reached  us. 
A  CoiiTiNBiiTAi.  SoBBCRiBBK.— We  sliall  be  glad  to  hear  from 

B.  R.  F. — Prints  whilst  toning  ahonid  receive  oonatsnt  attention,  to 
prevent  them  trom  sticking  togettier,  or  Qoatiug  to  tha  surface,  and 
so  iiecoming  onevBuly  toned,  as  the  sample  enclosed  is.  Use  a 
pair  of  horn  forceps  for  lifting  them,  and  take  care  ttiat  theforcepe 
are  not  used  tor  anyotbcr  purpose.  Tbe  same  attention  is  required 
whilst  the  prima  are  firing. 

A  Tb»B«  Ybabb"  Sdbbobjbbh.— The  aimplast  pmcoH  yon  eon 
adopt,  it  yon  are  not  familiar  with  the  class  of  work,  is  to  make  a 
ooUodion  snlargsment  on  glass,  and  transfer  it  to  yoor  canvas,  as 
WB  have  several  times  dsacribed.  Hiving  produced  and  toned 
your  Iransparenoy,  plice  it  in  a  Iotko  dish  conlaintng  water  lo  a 
pint  of  which  twenty  grains  of  citnc  add  have  been  added.  This 
will  loosen  the  film  from  Ihe  glass.  When  loose,  pour  off  the  acid 
water  and  rinse  with  clean  water.  Then  lift  iha  plate  out  of  the 
water,  and  place  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  the  proper  sixe  on  tha 
film.  Tu-n  tbe  edge  of  the  film  just  oior  tho  edge  of  the  tissue 
_i  lii.  .V.  _,._, .^  from  the  glass.    In  the  m 


lift  the  whole  i 
s  should  b( 


he  glass.     I 
aady, and  u 


yoar  canvas  should  l>e  at  hand  quite  ready,  and  upon  it  you  |Asce 
the  ftlm  and  paper.    Knb  downcireCully,  and  then  lift  tbe  tracing 
paper  away.     The  canvas  should  be  prepared  by  aleonsing  from    , 
grMsiness  by  spongiog  with  a  litllo  flno  soap  and  warm  wator. 
rinsing  well,  and  dually  sponging  with  alcohol.    Finally,  apply  i 


by  Bpongiog  with  a  litdo  flno  soap  at 
^     .11,  and  dually  sponging  with  alcohol.    Finally,  apply  a 
.grain  eolation  of  gebkline  with  a  broad.  Hat  brush,  and  allow 


itio  dry.    Itis  tbearmdytorooeive  tbe coUodioo  pktnre  as 
have  described. 
I  tevertl  Cotrespandenti  ia  ov  next. 


SiFmiJisE  7, 1877.] 
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PHOTOaRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Thi  Vklocitt  or  LianT — ^Tei  Photoobaphs  or  tbi  Last 
No&TH  Pole  Expedition. 

Th4  Velocity  of  Light, — M.  Fizeau,  whose  name  aa  an 
investigator  of  Ught  is  well  known  in  the  photographic 
world,  has  been  followed  up  in  his  researches,  it  seems,  by 
M.  A.  Corner,  so  far  as  the  determination  of  its  velocity  is 
concerned.  M.  Fizeau  has  made  the  subject  of  light  quite 
his  own,  and,  in  the  early  days  of  Daguerrotype,  he  did 
much  towards  improving  and  elaborating  the  process.  He 
it  was  who  first  of  all  distinctly  comprehended  the  fact 
that  so  long  as  only  one  image  could  be  secured  by  the 
Daguerreotype  process,  the  application  of  the  latter  must 
be  very  limited.  It  was  his  endeavour,  after  an  image  had 
been  once  secured,  to  produce  therefrom  other  duplicate 
i mages ~ a  problem  which  Fox  Talbot  had  already  solved 
in  his  process,  which  permitted  of  the  production  of  nega- 
tives instead  of  positives.  Fizean's  Daguerreotype  engrav- 
ing process,  by  which  he  sought  to  convert  the  Daguerreo- 
type plate  into  a  printing  block,  from  which  impressions 
might  be  printed  in  the  press,  although  a  singularly 
ingenious  one,  turned  out  of  little  practical  value,  since  it 
was  impossible  to  produce  half-tones  by  its  means  in  any 
degree  of  perfection ;  and  the  strides  made  at  the  same 
time  by  the  application  of  collodion  and  glass  plates  to 
photography  at  once  placed  M.  Fizeau  far  behind,  and  he 
abandoned  a  line  of  research  which,  at  one  time,  bade  fair 
to  ensure  him  considerable  reward.  But  he  did  not  for- 
sake the  shrine  at  which  he  had  so  long  worshipped ;  he 
simply  devoted  himself  to  some  other  portion  of  the  vast 
subject  which  he  had  made  his  own.  This  was  to  ascertain 
the  velocity  with  which  light  travels,  a  matter  which,  as 
everyone  who  has  studied  light  knows,  is  beset  with  peculiar 
difficulty.  According  to  M.  Fizeau's  experiments,  the 
velocity  of  light  was  185,157  miles  per  second  ;  and  when 
we  mention  that,  after  some  very  elaborate  researches 
undertaken  by  M.  Gornu,  this  gentleman  finds  that  the 
velocity  is  represented  more  accurately  by  185,370  miles 

Ser  second,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  accuracy  with  which 
[.  Fizeau  conducted  his  investigation.  Unfortunately,  in 
a  delicate  research  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude 
errors  of  all  kinds,  and  we  must  take,  therefore,  both  the 
results  of  M.  Fizeau  and  M.  Comu  as  approximate  truths 
only ;  still  they  are  both  so  near  one  another  that  wo  may, 
at  any  rate,  conclude  that  light  travels  in  any  case 
at  the  extraordinary  velocity  of  more  than  185,000 
miles  per  second.  We  have  no  such  trustworthy 
data  in  respect  to  the  velocity  with  which  electricity 
travels,  for  in  this  case  the  estimates  made  by  various 
philosophers  differ  widely  from  one  another.  Thus  Fizeau 
estimates  the  velocity  of  the  electric  spark  through  iron 
at  62,100  miles  per  second,  and  through  copper  at 
111,780  miles;  while  VVheatstone's  results  seemed  to  prove 
that  the  velocity  was  as  much  as  288,000  miles  per  second. 
Kirchhoff,  the  German  philosopher,  tells  us  that  the 
motion  of  electricity  in  a  wire  wnere  it  meets  with  no  re- 
sistance should  be  192,924,  which  is  the  same  as  light  //} 
vacKo,  Photographers  may  be  interested  to  know  how  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  rate  of  travelling  of  so  rapid  a 
medium  as  light,  and  we  therefore  will  try  to  explain  the 
method  adopted  by  M.  Comu  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
There  is  a  toothed  wheel  which  revolves  at  a  rapid  and 
known  velocity.  A  powerful  ray  of  light,  which  may  be 
termed  pin-pointed,  is  allowed  to  pass  through  one  of  the 
niches  in  the  wheel,  and  as  the  wheel  revolves  the  point  of 
light  is  obscured  whenever  a  tooth  passes.  We  will  imagine 
the  wheel  at  rest  for  a  moment,  and  this  ray  of  light 
shining  through  one  of  the  niches.  By  having  recourse 
to  suitable  lenses  and  a  reflectinfi;  surface  upwards  at  the 
proper  angle,  this  ray  of  light  is  sent  on  a  journey  of 
10,000  metres— in  fact,  from  the  Paris  Observatory  to  the 
Fort  Yalerien,  beyond  the  Paris  fortificatioDS.    Arrived  at 


this  station,  the  ray  is  reflected  back  again  whence  it  came, 
and  with  such  accuracy  that  it  touches  the  wheel  in  the 
same  spot  that  it  emerged  from.  The  wheel  is  now  set  to 
revolve,  and  when  at  its  full  speed  it  may  be  found  that 
two  or  three  teeth  pass  in  the  interim  of  the  light  being 
passed  and  received  back  again,  when  it  remains  only  to 
be  calculated  how  long  these  two  or  three  teeth  were  in 
moving  through  space.  As  we  have  said,  the  rate  at  which 
the  wheel  revolves  is  well  known,  so  that  the  time  taken 
by  that  portion  of  it  which  is  represented  by  two  or  by 
three  teeth  is  easily  found,  and  this  corresponds  with  the 
period  which  the  ray  of  light  took  to  travel  the  20,000 
metres  to  Fort  Valerien  and  back  again.  This  was  M. 
Cornu*s  plan  of  examining  the  velocity,  M.  Fizeau,  in  his 
earlier  experiments,  having  recourse  to  a  much  more  re- 
stricted field  of  operations.  Still,  with  all  this  difference, 
there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  but  very  little  to  choose  between 
the  results  of  the  two  French  philosophers,  and  they  are 
far  better  agreed  upon  the  velocity  of  light  than  others 
upon  the  velocity  of  electricity. 

The  Photographs  of  the  last  North  Pole  Expedition. — The 
Admiralty  has  been  keeping  its  pictures  of  the  last  North 
Pole  Expedition  very  close.    Captain  Abney  tried  his 
hardest  to  obtain  some  of  the  photographs  to  illustrate 
the  interesting  paper  read  early  in  the  vear  before  the 
Photographic  Society ;  but  the  jealousy  of  those  in  office, 
or  the  red-tapism  of  government  institutions,  prevented  a 
single  result  being  shown  to  support  the  communication 
in  question.    This  is  rather  hard,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
seeing  that  the  department  over  which  Captain   Abney 
presided  at  Chatham  furnished  much  information  and  in- 
struction in  photography  to  the  Arctic  officers,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  placed  them  in  a  position  to  secure  the  results 
obtained.    At  last,  however,"  Whitehall  seems  to  have 
stirred  in  the   matter,  and  now,  about  a  year  after  the 
return  of  the  expedition,  a  series  of  the  views  has  been 
published  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  George  Nares.    As 
It  was  public  money  that  enabled  the  pictures  to  be  taken, 
it  seems  strange  that  the  public  should  be  kept  so  long 
waiting  for  a  peep  at  the  results,  and  even  now,  we  under- 
stand, instead  of  the  photographs  being  deemed  public 
property,  and  put  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  would 
wish  to  purchase  them,  it  is  intended  simply  to  strike  off 
a  very  limited  number  of  copies,  and  place  them  in  institu- 
tions where  practically  the  general  public  will  never  be 
able  to  get  a  view  of  them.    Rumour  says  that  only  fifty 
copies  of  the  pictures  will  be  printed  in  all,  and  these  will 
be  distributed  to  the  British  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
and  kindred  institutions.    There  are  among  the  pictures 
some  which  must  prove  interesting  to  disciples  of  the 
various  sciences,  as  well  as  to  the  public  generally.    One 
photograph,  for  instance,  demonstrated  the  discovery  of 
coal  in  the  Arctic,  a  solid  mass  of  this  valuable  material, 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  broad,  being  depicted.    Other 
pictures  show  very  plainly  the  nature  of  the  ice  masses 
of  which  the  frozen  sea  consists,  and  prove  more  than 
all  the  descriptions  in  the  world  how  difficult  it  must  be 
for  sledges  to  make  way  over  this  sea  of  troubles.    When 
we  spoke  in  these  columns,  three  years  ago,  of  the  advan- 
tages which  must  necessarily  accrue  from  the  use  of  the 
camera  by  the  North  Pole  expedition,  we  felt  sure  that 
the  results  which  would  thus  be  obtained  would  prove 
among  the    most  interesting  relics    of   the    expedition. 
And  so  they  have  turned  out  to  be.    The  desolate  wastes 
of  snow  and  ice,  the  weary  aspect  of  the  horizon,  the  dull 
leaden  hue  of  the  ice-bound  landscapes  so  graphically 
represented  in  many  of  the  pictures,  give  a  most  graphic 
idea  of    Arctic   travelling.    Altogether,  there   are  one 
hundred  pictures,  or  rather  more,  in  the  series,  which 
Captain  Sir  George  Nares  has  selected  to  represent  the 
experiences  of  the  expedition,  and  we  only  trust  that  the 
Admiralty  will  in  a   short  time   be  prevailed  upon  to 
permit  any  of  the  public,  who  desire  to  purchase  copies, 
to  have  the  same  by  paying  the  cost  price  of  printing  and 
mounting  the  pictures. 
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DISCOVERY  01?  OXYGEN  IN  TEIB  SUN  BY  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, AND  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE 
SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DRAPER.* 

At  firBt  sight  it  Bsoms  rather  difficult  to  believe  that 
an  ignited  gas  in  the  solar  envelope  should  not  be  indi- 
cated by  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  should 
appear  not  to  act  under  the  law  *»  a  gas  when  ignited 
aosorbs  rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  as  those  it  emits." 
But  in  fact  the  substances  hitherto  investigated  in  the  sun 
are  really  metallic  vapours,  hydrogen  probably  coming 
under  that  rule.  The  non-metals  obviously  may  behave 
differently.  It  is  easy  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  such 
behaviour,  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  reason  of 
the  non-appearance  of  a  dark  line  may  be  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light  from  a  great  thickness  of  ignited  oxygen 
overpowers  the  effect  of  the  photosphere  ;  just  as  if  a  person 
were  to  look  at  a  candle  flame  through  a  yard  thickness  of 
ignited  sodium  vapour,  he  would  only  see  bright  sodium 
lines,  and  no  dark  absorption  lines.  Of  course,  such  an 
explanation  would  necessitate  the  hypothesis  that  ignited 
gases  such  as  oxygen  give  forth  a  relatively  large  proportion 
of  the  solar  light.  In  the  outburst  of  T,  Coronss^  Huggins 
showed  that  hydrogen  could  give  bright  lines  on  a  back- 
ground of  spectrum  analogous  to  that  of  the  sun. 

However  all  that  may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  substances  other  than  oxygen  in  the  sun.  which 
are  only  indicated  by  bright  lines.  Attention  may  be  called 
iu  ^iiu  bright  Dands  near  G,  from  wave  lengths  4307  to 
4337,  which  are  only  partly  accounted  for  by  oxygen. 
Farther  investigation  in  the  direction  I  have  thus  far  pur- 
sued will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  elements  in  the 
sun,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  conceal  the  principle  on  which 
such  researches  are  to  be  conducted  for  the  sake  of  personal 
advantage.  It  is  also  probable  that  this  research  may 
furnish  the  key  to  the  enigma  of  the  Ds  or  Helium  lino, 
and  the  1474  K  or  Corona  line.  The  case  of  the  D,  lino 
strengthens  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  apparent 
exemption  of  certain  substances  from  the  common  law  of 
the  relation  of  emission  and  absorption,  for  while  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  ignited  gas  in  the 
chromosphere  giving  this  line,  there  is  no  corresponding 
dark  line  in  the  sp'jctriim  of  the  solar  disc. 

In  thus  extending  the  number  of  elements  found  in  the 
sun  we  also  increase  the  field  of  inquiry  as  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  dissociation  and  recomposition.  Oxygen,  espe- 
cially from  its  relation  to  the  metals,  may  readily  form 
compounds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
which  can  give  banded  or  channeled  spectra.  This  subject 
requires  careful  investigation.  This  diffused  and  reflected 
light  of  the  outer  corona  could  be  caused  by  such  bodies 
cooled  below  the  self-luminous  point. 

This  research  has  proved  to  be  more  tedious  and  difficult 
than  would  be  supposed,  because  so  many  conditions  must 
conspire  to  produce  a  good  photograph.  There  must  be  a 
uniform  urime  moving  engine  of  two  horse-power,  a 
dynamo-electric  machine  thoroughly  adjusted,  a  large 
Ruhmkorff  coil  with  its  Foucault  break  in  the  best  order, 
a  battery  of  Lcyden  jars  carefully  proportioned  to  the 
PlUckcr's  tube  in  use,  a  helisotat  (which,  of  course,  in- 
volves clear  suushine),  an  optical  train  of  slit,  prisms, 
lenses,  and  camera,  well  focussed,  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  a  photographic  laboratory  in  such  complete  condition 
that  wet  sensitive  plates  can  be  prepared  which  will  bear 
an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes  and  a  prolonged  develop- 
ment. It  has  been  difficult  to  keep  the  PlUcker's  tubes  in 
order ;  often  before  the  first  exposure  of  a  tube  was  over, 
the  tube  was  ruined  by  the  strong  Leyden  sparks.  More- 
over, to  procure  tubes  of  known  contents  is  troublesome. 
For  example,  my  hydrogen  tubes  gave  a  spectrum  photo- 
graph of  fifteen  lines,  of  which  only  three  belonged  to 
hydrogen.    In  order  to  be  sure  that  none  of  these  were 
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new  hydrogen  lines  it  was  necessary  to  try  tubes  of  various 
makers,  to  prepare  pure  hydrogen  and  employ  that,  to 
examine  the  spectrum  of  water,  and,  finally,  to  resort  to 
comparison  with  the  sun. 

The  object  in  view  in  1873,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
research,  was  to  secure  the  means  of  interpreting  the 
photographs  of  the  spectra  of  stars  and  other  heavenly 
Dodies,  obtained  with  my  twenty-eight  inch  reflector.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  spectra  of  nitrogen  and  other 
gases  in  Pliicker's  tubes  could  be  photographed,  and  at 
first  some  pictures  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen 
were  made,  because  these  gases  seemed  to  be  of  greatest 
astronomical  importance,  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
stars,  nebulse,  and  comets.  Before  the  subject  of  compari- 
son, spectra  of  the  sun  was  carefully  examined  ;  there  was 
some  confusion  in  the  results,  but,  by  using  hydrogen,  the 
source  of  these  errors  was  found  out. 

But,  in  attempting  to  make  a  prolonged  research  in  this 
direction,  it  soon  appeared  that  it  was  essential  to  be  able 
to  control  the  electrical  current  with  precision,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  intensity,  and,  moreover,  to  have  currents 
which,  when  once  adjusted,  would  remain  constant  for 
hours  together.  These  conditions  are  almost  impossible  to 
attain  with  any  form  of  battery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
readily  satisfied  by  dynamo-eleccric  machines.  Accord- 
ingly, I  sought  for  a  suitable  dynamo-electric  machine  and 
motor  to  drive  it,  and,  after  man^  delays,  procured  a  com- 
bination which  is  entirely  satisfactory.  I  must  here 
acknowledge  my  obligations  for  the  successful  issue  of  this 
search  to  Professor  George  F.  Barker,  who  was  the  first 
person  in  America  to  procure  a  Gramme  machine.  Ue 
was  also  the  first  to  use  a  Brayton  engine  to  drive  a 
Gramme. 

The  dynamo-electric  machine  selected  is  one  of  Gramme^s 
patent,  made  in  Paris,  and  is  a  double  light  machine- 
that  is,  it  has  two  sets  of  brushes— and  is  wound  with  wire 
of  such  a  size  as  to  give  a  current  of  sufficient  intensity 
for  my  purposes.  It  is  nominally  a  o50  candle  light 
machine,  but  the  current  varies  in  proportion  to  the  rate 
of  rotation,  and  I  have  also  modified  it  by  changing  the 
interior  connections.  The  machine  can  produce  as  a 
maximum  a  light  equal  to  500  standard  candles,  or  by 
slowing  the  rotation  of  the  bobbin  the  current  may  be 
made  as  feeble  as  that  of  the  weakest  battery.  In  practical 
use  it  is  sometimes  doing  the  work  of  more  than  50  large 
Grove  nitric  acid  ceUs,  and  sometimes  the  work  of  a  single 
Smee. 

The  Gramme  machine  could  not  be  used  to  work  an  in- 
duction coil  when  it  first  reached  me,  because  when  the 
whole  current  was  sent  through  the  Foucault  in- 
terruptor  of  the  Ruhmkorff  coil,  making  1,000  breaks  per 
minute,  the  electro-magnets  of  the  Gramme  did  not  oe- 
come  sufficiently  magnetized  to  give  an  appreciable 
current.  But  by  dividing  the  current  so  that  one  pair  of 
the  metallic  brushes  which  collect  from  the  revolving 
bobbin  supplied  the  electro-magnets,  the  other  pair  could 
be  used  for  exterior  work,  no  matter  whether  interrupted 
or  constant.  The  current  obtained  in  this  way  from  ono 
pair  of  brushes  when  the  Gramme  bobbin  is  making  1,200 
revolutions  per  minute  is  equal  t»  100  candles,  and  is 
greater  in  quantity  than  one  would  like  to  send  through  a 
valuable  induction  coil.  I  usually  run  the  bobbin  at  G22 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  this  rat«  will  readily  give  1,000 
ten-inch  sparks  per  minute  with  the  18-inch  coil.  Of 
course  a  Pliicker's  tube  lights  up  very  vividly,  and 
generally,  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  effect,  I  arrange 
the  current  so  that  the  aluminium  terminals  are  on  the 
point  of  melting.  The  glass,  particularly  in  the  capillary 
part,  often  gets  so  hot  as  to  char  paper. 

As  long  as  the  Gramme  bobbin  is  driven  at  a  steady  rate 
the  current  seems  to  be  perfectly  constant,  but  variations  of 
speed  make  marked  differences  in  the  current,  and  this  is 
especially  to  be  avoided  when  one  is  so  near  the  limit  of 
endurance  of  Plioker's  tubes.    A  reliable  and  constant 
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motor  is  therefore  of  prime  importance  for  these  purposes. 
A  difference  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  speed  of  the  engine 
sometimes  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  yet  at  another  time  one 
must  have  the  power  of  increasing  and  diminishing  the 
rate  through  wide  limits.  The  only  motor  among  many  I 
have  examined  and  tried,  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory^  is 
Bray  ton's  Petroleum  Ready  Motor. 

This  remarkable  and  admirable  engine  acts  like  an  in- 
strument of  precision.  It  can  be  started  with  a  match, 
and  comes  to  its  regular  speed  in  less  than  a  minute  ;  it 
preserves  its  rate  entirely  unchanged  for  hours  together. 
Moreover,  it  is  economical,  cleanly,  and  not  more  noisy 
than  a  steam  engine.  The  one  of  two- horse  power  I  have 
ran  for  six  months,  day  and  night,  supplying  water  and 
air  to  the  aquaria  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia. At  any  time,  on  going  into  the  laboratory,  it 
can  be  started  in  a  few  seconds,  even  though  it  has  not 
been  running  for  days. 


behind.  Thinks  I,  this  is  all  talk  and  no  cider  ;  and  I 
asked  if  there  was  any  lady  or  gentleman  present  who 
wanted  a  picture?  A  dead  silence  ensued  ;  then  a  titter. 
At  length  one  of  the  chaps  spoke  up  to  his  sweetheart, 
**  Betse,  'spose  you  have  your  pretty  taken  ?  " 

'<  No,  Bill,  you  front  the  glass  awhile,  and  see  how  it 
works  on  you/' 

«*  I  golly,"  says  Bill,  "  Til  try  it.  Is  thar  any  danger  of 
the  machines  budtiu,  stranger  ?  I've  heard  youVe  got  an 
all-fired  lot  of  chemicals  and  acids  iu  thar." 


OLD  TIMES. 


Daguerreotypinq  in  thk  Backwoods. 

by  gibbon-fitz.* 

*'  Fhat^s  the  chap — him  with  the  white  hat,  fat  and  short 
like  our  old  sow.  Stand  back,  boys,  and  let  me  tjilk  to  the 
imaj^e  man.    Hello,  stranger,  are  you  him  ?  '* 

**  Whom  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ?  ** 

'*  Well,  now,   I  didn't  say   I   was   your  friend, 
howsumever,  we  wants  to  know  if  you  are  the  Doggery- 
type  man  that  sent  them  big  bills  out  here  ?    Hold  on,  VW 
show  you  one  on  'em,*'  at  the  same  time  diving  his  hand 
into  his  coat  tail,  he  pulled  out  one  of  my  large  posters. 

'*  I  profess  to  be  the  artist,  gentlemen,  and  shall  be  at 
your  service  shortly." 

''  Bill,  you  hear  them  big  words  ?  8eud  for  Caleb's  larnin 
bo3k  till  we  know  what  he's  comin  over  us." 

Such  was  the  reception  I  received  at  a  small  town  called 
Soveieignville,  near  the  borders  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  crowd  consisted  of  a  motley 
group  of  half-breeds  and  whites  of  both  sexes,  that  came 
crowding  round  as  I  alighted  from  my  wooden  elliptic 
spring  wagon. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  took  a  stroll  over  the  town.  It 
wa^  what  i^  generally  denominated  a  '*  one-horse  town,*' 
and  I  would  think  a  tolerably  small  pony  at  that  Two 
stores,  one  grocery,  a  stable,  and  four  dwellings  made  up 
the  sum  of  its  buildings.  I  was  searching  for  a  room  for 
operations,  and  in  passing  I  was  accosted  by  an  old  chap 
with,  **  What  are  you  a-hunting  for,  stranger  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  light,''  I  replied. 

*'  Why,  you're  not  blind,  I  don't  think ;  I  see  plenty  of 
light" 

"  You  don't  understand  me,  my  friend.  I  am  looking 
for  a  loom  suitable  for  taking  Daguerreotype  pictures  in— 
a  room  with  a  good  light."      rt.v     •^Jiju  «  />  ^ 

'^  Oh,  I  reckon  you's  the  great  little  man  what's  a-gwine 
to  take  off  our  heads  with  a  chimera.  Maybe  I  can  fix 
you  off.  My  darter  Polly '«  got  a  bedroom.  Polly  can  gin 
up  her  bed  slxhI  sleep  on  a  pillet  You  won't  take  picture 
by  ui^ht,  will  you,  stranger?" 

"  No,  not  Daguerreotypes." 

'^  Well,  Polly  axed  when  you  come  to  get  her  fiszyo- 
germy  took,  so  yon  must  close  the  bargain  with  her  *bout 
the  room." 

Polly  and  myself  soon  '^  struck  a  trade,"  and  I  began 
arrangements  for  operations.  In  course  of  a  few  hours  I 
announced  myself  as  ready  to  take  likenesses  of  all  who 
wished  them.  In  a  short  time  my  room  was  crowded. 
All  the  cases  for  exhibition  on  the  table  were  opened  and 
reopened  a  thousand  times  ;  the  contents  of  my  trunk 
turned  over  and  over,  the  camera  scrutinized  before  and 
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*^No  danger  in  the  world,  sir.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  still  for  a  few  seconds."  I  then  began  to  place  him  in 
position— 

"  Hold  on  here,  strans^er —  none  of  your  steel-traps  and 
triggers  about  my  head." 

^'  Softlv,  my  friend,  I  am  only  placing  your  head  in  the 
rest  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  you  steady." 

**  Hold  on,  I  tell  you  ;  you're  not  a-gwine  to  screw  me 
up  ;  I'm  not  the  sort  to  be  screwed,  I  can  tell  you,  and  if 
you  don't  quit,  I'll  slope." 

I  then  explained  as  distinctly  as  I  could  the  nature  of 
the  operation,  and  Bill  became  easy.  His  position  was 
taken  again,  and  I  was  just  about  to  draw  the  slide  from 
the  plate-holder,  when  he  cried  out,  *^  Betse,  whar's  the 
meal  bag  ?  " 

''  Keep  very  still  and  quiet  now,  if  you  please,"  said  I. 

''  Whar's  the  meal  bag,  Betse  ? "  cried  Bill  again. 
''  Stranger,  there  was  a  doggery  type  man  here  from  Mays- 
ville,  tmtt  made  Reuben  Fruther's  face  right  black  on  one 
side,  and  several  of  their  faces  black  the  same  way.  Now, 
me  and  Betse  fetched  the  meal  bag  along  to  whiten  one 
side  of  our  faces,  so  when  the  machine  works  on  us  we'll 
be  the  same  thing  on  both  sides."  So,  slap,  slap,  went  the 
meal  bag  on  the  side  of  his  face,  and  Bill  agreed  to  be 
*'  dratted  if  both  sides  wouldn't  be  white  now."  I  said 
not  a  word — in  fact,  I  was  amused  beyond  laughing,  and 
quietly  carried  on  the  process.  The  whole  crowd  had 
great  faith  iu  the  meal  bag  arrangement  The  artist  who 
had  visited  them  had  indeed  only  given  them  ^a//* pictures* 

In  a  few  moments  the  picture  was  produced.  I  did  not 
show  it  to  my  sitter,  for  the  reason  that  I  hold  it  for  Bar- 
num,  who  when  he  beholds  it  will  dance,  shed  tears  of  joy, 
and  thenceforth  regard  me  as  his  Magnus  Apollo,  his 
greatest  benefactor. 

After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  I  explained  to  my  patrons 
that  the  black  pictures  were  not  the  result  of  the  camera, 
but  of  the  operat-or,  and  that  I  would  produce  them  pic- 
tures as  white  as  they  wanted. 

At  another  trial  ( without  the  meal  bag )  I  succeeded  in  a 
fine  likenesi  of  Bill,  who  exclaimed,  on  seeing  it,  *'  Stranger, 
you're  the  greatest  dogman  that's  bin  in  these  parts. 
Jump  in  here,  Betse,  and  let's  have  you." 

Betse  sat  down,  and  Bill  wanted  to  look  at  her  through 
the  instrument.  I  permitted  him,  as  soon  as  I  got  the 
focus  adjusted. 

''Look  out,  stranger,"  said  Bill,  when  he  peeped  in, 
'*  your  noggin's  in  danger.  Turn  that  h jgauy  box  over — 
Betse  is  bottom  upwards.  I  don't  'low  sich  jokes  as  this, 
stranger.  Betse  aint  to  be  turned  up  that  way.  Over 
with  her  I  " 

'*  My  friend,'*  says  I, ''  Miss  Betse  is  in  no  danger.  Her 
position  is  caused  by  the  instrument,"  and  after  a  consider- 
able explanation,  convinced  him  that  I  was  not  intending 
to  make  game  of  his  girl. 

Betse's  likeness  was  obtained  "  right  side  up,"  and  Bill 
was  overjoyed.  The  crowd  was  highly  pleased,  and  went 
away  as  the  sun  declined,  with  the  promise  to  devote  to- 
morrow to  my  services ;  and  I  thought  that  night,  as  I 
cast  myself,  wearied  with  the  day's  exertions,  on  mj  bed, 
<*  Jordan  is  a  haid  road  to  traveL 
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AN   AMERICAN  rilOTOGRAPIIIC   WAREHOUSE. 

We  find  in  the  Now  York  Commercial  Pathjiwltr  a  long 
and  graphic  account  of  tho  photographic  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony,  which  is  probably  the 
oldest  warehouse  devoted  to  photographic  goods  now  in 
existence.  As  tho  article  will  interest  many  readers  we 
reproduce  it  here  :— 

^'Progress  is  the  order  of  tho  day.  But  progress  implies 
change ;  and  photography,  though  one  of  tne  younger  arts, 
has  proved  quite  as  susceptible  of  ceaseless  modification 
and  improvement  as  many  of  the  older  and  less  interest- 
ing ones.  Many  years  ago,  in  the  infancy  of  the  then  new 
discovery,  an  article  appeared  iu  the  magazines,  by  Pro- 
fessor Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  conceived  the  details 
of  the  preparation  and  manufiictcre  of  materials  connected 
with  photography  by  the  above-mentioned  house  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  enlist  the  service  of  his  graphic 
pen. 

**  Photography  in  that  day  was  deeply  interesting  and 
delightfully  novel,  but,  compared  with  the  present,  it  was, 
as  it  were,  but  the  embryo  of  future  possibilities.  To  follow 
in  detail  the  upward  course  of  the  art  in  all  those  fleeting 
years  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  lines, 
though  undoubtedly  many  of  the  advances  made  are  due 
to  superiority  of  the  provided  means  and  supplies,  as  well 
as  to  improved  methods.  Our  object  is  rather  to  describe 
generally  the  manufactures  and  premises  of  the  firm  to- 
day in  their  several  establishments  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

<'  In  addition  to  the  materials  requisite  for  the  practice 
of  photography,  there  are  many  collateral  manufactures 
more  or  less  nearly  allied  with  it ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  making  of  albums,  the  printing  of  stereoscopic  prints 
and  portraits,  the  manufacture  of  stereoscopes  and  tho 
recently  introduced  graphoscopc,  the  production  of  beau- 
tiful transparencies  for  the  window  (which  have  lately 
become  so  popular)  and  for  use  in  the  magic  lantern,  the 
making  of  velvet  passe-partouts,  frames,  and  cases  as 
settings  for  portraits,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  magic- 
lanteru  in  all  its  more  modern  excellence  and  variety. 

*^The  manufactures  specially  connected  with  photo- 
graphy embrace  those  of  pyroxyline,  collodions,  varnishes, 
and  other  compounds,  a  great  variety  of  chemicals  (which 
require  to  be  exceptionally  pure  and  determinate  in 
character),  the  albumenizing  of  photographic  papers,  and 
the  manufacture  of  camera  obscuras,  apparatus,  and  acces- 
sories of  the  photographic  studio. 

*'  It  will  be  very  readily  seen  that  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  all  thc&e  varied  materials  requires  correspond- 
inglv  diversified  knowledge  and  skill.  Chemistry, 
mechanics,  and  a  certain  estimate  of  the  necessities  of  the 
trade,  are  alike  indispensable,  and  finally,  a'large  endow- 
ment of  tact  and  unremitting  industry  to  mould  these 
factors  into  congruous  unity  and  use. 

**  Some  of  these  results  have  only  been  achieved  by  a  long 
and  systematic  course  of  experiments,  especially  in  the 
combination  of  many  photographic  compounds  and  the 
fabrication  of  their  components.  So  delicate  and  im- 
portant are  some  of  these,  that  the  sb'ghtest  deviation 
from  a  prescribed  formula  would  result  in  ruin  to  reputa- 
tion and  severe  loss.  Tho  duty  of  determining  these 
proportions  devolves  upon  Mr.  ii,  T.  Anthony. 

**  Besides  the  large  and  commodious  buildings  united  at 
Nos.  591  Broadway  and  1G4  Mercer  Street,  where  those 
splendid  products  of  the  camera — photographic  transparen- 
cies— are  made,  the  Messrs.  Anthony  occupy  five  distinct 
factories,  or  workshops,  two  of  them  in  New  York  city 
(one  over  the  freight  depot  of  tue  New  Haven  and  Harlem 
railroad  in  Center  Street,  and  the  other  over  the  premises 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  at  No.  65,  Broadway), 
and  three  iu  West  End,  New  Jersey,  where  a  considerable 
parcel  of  land  is  lield  in  reserve  for  future  emergencies. 

•*  la  the  Franklin  Street  factory  (orer  the  freight  depot) 


there  are  printing  presses,  binders*  presses,  cutting  ma* 
chines,  &c.  Here  are  seen  printing  and  embossing  of 
album  covers  in  endless  variety  of  styles  and  all  stages  of 
advancement.  Some  of  the  operations  of  these  machines 
are  very  interesting;  so  also  are  those  of  the  printing 
presses,  which  not  only  beautifully  print  the  *  insides '  for 
albums,  but  punch  or  perforate  the  openings  at  the  same 
time.  Here  also  are  cut  and  trimmed  immense  quantities 
of  straw-board,  card- board,  and  paper  for  tho  various 
departments. 

"  The  Factory  at  No.  65,  Bboadway. 

<*In  this  spacious  building  (40  by  220  feet  in 
extent,  and  on  three  successive  floors)  are  seen  crowds 
of  busy  hands.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
selection,  trimming,  mounting,  and  labelling  of  stereo- 
scopic views,  the  manufacture  of  velvet  frames,  and  y>aA«e- 
partoufs,  photographic  cases,  stereoscopes,  the  gilding  of 
albums,  &c.  In  one  direction  may  bo  seen  a  number  of 
workers,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  with  dexterous 
fingers  fitting  and  filing,  nailing  and  punching,  gluing  and 
uniting  the  various  parts  of  the  stereoscope — that  simple 
little  instrument  which  reveals  so  much.  Of  these  there 
is  a  large  variety  adapted  to  every  caprice.  Still  further 
on  are  others  engaged  in  arranging,  in  tasteful  form,  those 
delicate  velvet  frames  which,  with  their  blue  and  violet 
and  many- coloured  trimmings,  are  so  well  adapted  to  the 
now-popular  photochrome  and  similar  pictures.  Here, 
too,  are  made  those  charming  little  oval  velvet  cases,  so 
nice  for  miniatures,  and  all  the  more  staple  goods  in  that 
lino. 

"  Opposite  are  a  bevy  of  girls  assigned  to  the  care  of 
stereoscopic  views.  There  is  something  fitting  in  this,  for 
standing  among  these  weird  little  waifs  of  the  camera, 
they  follow  in  almost  fabulous  succession,  appealing  with 
powerful  effect  to  the  imagination.  Fiist  may  come  a  re- 
presentation of  the  streets  of  New  York,  then  a  view 
down  the  Bay,  or  a  glim{)se  of  the  Central  Park ;  then 
perhaps,  the  majestic  Niagara,  the  Yosemite,  our  East 
Kiver  Bridge,  or  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  the 
princely  elegance  of  Paris,  or  a  panoramic  view  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Holy  City. 

"  Next  above  the  space  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  albu- 
menizing of  photographic  paper — one  of  the  more  im- 
portant, if  not  romantic,  sub-divisions  of  the  business. 
The  labour  of  mounting,  or  stretching  and  varnishing,  of 
chromos  is  also  assigned  to  this  floor. 

*^  The  upper  floor  is  mainly  appropriated  bv  the  album 
makers.  Here  may  be  seen  the  process  called  *  album 
building,*  by  which  the  *  insides  *  are  '  built  up  *  from 
simple  sbeeta  of  printed  and  perforated  boards  into  albums 
of  different  sizes  and  styles,  afterwards  to  be  covered,  and 
the  edges  gilded  and  chased. 

*«  West  End. 

<*  From  No.  65,  Broadway,  to  reach  their  West  End  fac- 
tories in  New  Jersey,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the 
steam  cars  in  Jersey  City,  and  after  a  fivc-miuute  ride 
and  a  four-minule  walk,  we  arrive  there. 

''The  smaller  buUding  (30  by  35),  with  the  large 
chimney,  to  the  north  of  the  inclosure.  is  wholly  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  gun- 
cotton,  a  soluble  pyroxyline  for  the  preparation  of  pho- 
tographic collodions,  together  with  some  of  lower  grade 
for  other  commercial  purposes.  Here  the  carded  cotton 
may  be  seen  immersed  m  certain  proportions  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid  at  a  high  temperature,  after  which  it  is 
removed  with  glass  rods  to  earthen  tanks  for  cleansing. 
It  is  then  removed  to  the  drying  room,  another  building 
{"20  by  30),  some  distance  westward,  where  it  is  spread 
on  shelves  to  dry. 

''Between  the  two  last-mentioned  buildings  there  is 
another  (30  by  70),  divided  by  a  party-wall  into  compart- 
ments—one for  the  manafaotare,  bottUn^  and  packing  of 
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collodion  and  etber,  and  the  other  similarly  for  photo- 
graphic varnishes. 

**  In  the  main  building  (50  by  80),  the  lower  floor  con- 
stitutes the  laboratory,  wherein  the  more  important 
chemicals  are  made,  as  well  as  the  refining  of  photographic 
residues,  &c. 

**The  floor  above  is  occupied  for  toning  and  fixing 
photographic  prints,  operations  which  require  the  exercise 
of  much  judgment.  In  the  loft  above  are  stored  thousands 
of  negatives;  whilst  the  upper  one  is  given  exclusively 
to  printing  from  these  negatives.  Skill,  neatness,  regu- 
larity, and  order  are  indispensable  in  this  department. 
From  this  building  the  prints  are  transferred  to  No.  65, 
Broadway. 

"The  Store,  No,  591,  Broadwat. 

**The  business  of  this  firm  (or  rather  Companv,  incoi* 
porated  April  Ist,  1877)  is  now  conducted  at  No.  591, 
Broadway,  extending  to  and  including  No.  164,  Mercer 
Street.  The  lower  floor  (front)  is  occupied  solely  with 
and  for  the  sale  of  stereoscopes  and  views,  lanterns  and 
slides,  and  portraits  of  celebrities ;  the  middle  portion  for 
the  sale  of  photographic  materials,  and  the  rear  for  packing 
and  shippiug. 

*'  The  next  floor  above  (front)  is  reserved  for  the  sale  of 
chromos,  engravings,  photographs,  albums,  and  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  frames,  mouldings,  &c.  It  is  elegantly 
fitted  with  paintings,  chromos,  transparencies,  and  kin- 
dred articles,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  for  persons  of  taste 
and  leisure. 

^^  On  the  floor  above  are  stored  passe-partouts,  frames, 
albums,  and  chromos,  where  they  are  also  prepared  for 
shipment. 

*  *  The  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  photo- 
graphic transparencies,  a  department  for  the  finishing  and 
framicg  of  pictures,  and  a  goodly  assortment  of  larger 
frames. 

*^  In  the  rear  building,  above  the  store,  are,  first,  a  room 
for  the  preparation  of  orders  for  chemicals,  glassware,  &c.  ; 
above  are  kept  apparatus  and  materials  for  the  photo- 
grapher. 

^^  In  the  upper  loft  are  stored  hogsheads  and  crates  of 
porcelain  ware,  barrels  and  tierces  of  glassware,  boxes  of 
apparatus,  &c.,  a  portion  of  it  being  divided  into  a  room 
for  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  lantern  outfits  and 
experiments  connected  therewith. 

**  Immediately  below  the  latter  is  a  compartment  re- 
served expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making  chemical 
analysis  and  experiments. 

**  It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  sketch  like  the  above,  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  or  variety  of 
details  which  this  establishment  has  directly  under  its 
management;  but  there  are  many  other  departments,  with 
large  interests  involved,  which  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  less  important  requisites  of  the  trade  exclusively 
for  this  leading  house,  and  solely  dependent  on  its 
I)atronage. 

*^  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  either  of  the  great  centres  of 
traffic  can  there  be  found  so  complete  or  renowned  an 
emporium  for  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  materials  con- 
nected with  the  photographic  art." 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  BLISTERING. 

In  spite  of  the  many  remedies  for  blistering  which  have 
been  proposed,  some  photographers  are  still  troubled  with 
it.  Here  is  a  remedy  given  by  a  correspondent  of 
Anthontfs  Bulletin,  which  is  said  not  to  fail  :— 

<|  We  have  at  last  succeeded  in  hitting  upon  a  means 
which  in  all  our  trials  has  given  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  We  think  it  a  sure  cure  for  blisters,  and  we 
hasten  to  advise  jou  of  it,  viz  : — 

(( The  sheets  after  haying  been  taken  from  the  toning 


bath  are  to  be  washed  in  clean  water,  and  then  put,  if 
possible,  each  sheet  separately,  into  a  water  bath,  being 
mixed ;with  three  to  five  grains  of  C.  P.  muriatic  acid  to  a 
quart  of  water.  In  this  bath,  kept  in  continual  motion, 
the  sheets  are  to  float  two  to  three  minutes,  and  then  to 
be  washed  again  two  to  four  mioutes  in  clean  water,  to 
make  them  free  from  the  muriatic  acid.  On  hot  days  this 
washing  is  to  be  continued  longer  than  on  cool  days. 
After  this  one  proceeds  to  the  fixing.  Should  the  finished 
copies — an  accident  which  will  scarcely  occur — show  a 
yellowish  tint,  the  sheets  after  the  muriatic  acid  batli  are 
to  be  drawn  through  a  solution  of  liquid  ammonia  five 
grammes  in  one  quart  of  water,  during  one  to  three  seconds, 
afterwards  washing  the  sheets  once,  and  then  proceeding  to 
fix  in  the  ordinary  way.  By  this  manipulation  any  altera^ 
tion  of  tint  is  quite  impossible.** 


RETICULATION  IN  CARBON  PRINTS. 

[Mb.  p.  C.  Duohochois,  an  experienced  photographer  in  the 
United  States,  writes  to  Anthomfs  Bulletin  describing  a  cure 
for  the  troublesome  reticulation  in  carbon  prints.  He 
says :] 

I  think  that  this  communication  to  the  Bulletin  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  the  licencecs  of  the  chromotype  or  carbon 

f»rintiog,  for,  to  my  knowledge,  no  method  has  been  pub- 
ished  by  which  the  reticulatioos  can  be  surely  avoided. 
During  this  hot  and  damp  summer  I  had,  as  well  as  every- 
one working  this  beautiful  process,  my  good  share  of 
trouble  to  avoid  this  capital  defect,  in  tiying,  without 
succesj,  all  that  has  been  published  by  Liebert,  Yidal, 
Lambert,  the  Autotype  Co.,  &a  As  this  defect  occurs  only 
in  warm  weather,  and  is  consequently  mechanical,  I  thought 
that  the  remedy  should  be  searched  in  other  directions  than 
those  we  were  told  to  look  for;  and  ....  I  have 
succeeded  in  finding  a  process  simple,  snre,  and,  I  think, 
new,  by  which  the  reticulations  are  impossible.  It  is 
simply  to  transfer  the  sensitive  tissoe  on  a  glass  waxed  and 
collodionized,  or  well  waxed  only.  I  pribfer  the  former. 
The  excess  of  bichromate  solution  must  be  taken  away 
with  the  squeegee,  and  no  bubbles  of  air  allowed  to  remain 
between  the  tissue  and  the  collodion.  The  tissue  is  stripped 
off  the  glass  when  well  dry,  and  only  at  the  moment  of 
printing,  as  it  keeps  better  and  remains  perfectly  flat  to  be 
laid  on  the  negative.  The  bath  should  be  at  2^  per  cent., 
without  ammonia,  and  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°F. 
Immeision,  two  minutes.  Many  photographers  have  also 
found,  daring  this  summer,  something  new  in  the  chromo- 
type process;  we  all  hope  that  ere  long  they  will  publish 
the  results  of  their  observations  and  researches. 

[The  Editor  adds:] 

We  welcome  from  any  quarter  suggestions  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  difficulties,  whether  in  the  carbon  or 
silver  process.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  experi- 
enced in  some  quarters  in  working  chromotypes  in  hot 
weather  will  eventually  be  overcome.  We  thank  Mr. 
Duchocbots  for  his  important  communication,  and  much 
commend  the  brotherly  spirit  evinced  by  our  carbon  workers^ 
who  are  so  willing  to  impart  to  others  that  mode  of  working 
whereby  successful  results  may  be  attained.  Will  such  of 
our  readers  as  tiy  this  process  be  so  good  as  to  communicate 
the  results? 


To  Remove  Silver  Stains  from  Fabrics.— This  process 
is  especially  successful  in  removing  spots  from  materials  which 
have  been  several  times  washed.  First  prepare  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  dip  the  spotted  piece  in  the 
solution,  and  allow  it  to  remain  some  minutes,  or  according  to 
the  character  of  the  stain.  Then  rub  the  part  with  a  crystal 
of  hyposulphite  ot  soda.  When  neutral  chloride  of  copper  is 
uiMd  the  colour  of  the  stuff  does  not  change.  This  process  can 
bo  repeated. 
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COLOURING  PROCESSES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Febiiaps  one  o£  the  moat  naturnl  iniputriM  which  could  occur 
to  an  artiit  oq  seeinf;  the  perfccLiun  of  detail  aad  drawing 
in  roouochrome  whiuh  the  photof^raph  prcBeots,  would  be 
the  desire  to  add  to  perfect  drawing  the  charuia  of  colour  ; 
and  it  ia  probable  that  whilst  the  mioiature  painter's  imme- 
diate occupation  was  deetrojed  bj  the  advent  and  progress 
of  photoKraphy,  a  greater  number  of  colonrista  are  now 
employed  in  connection  with  photography,  than  ever  mnde 
a  livelihood  by  painting  likenesses.  But  painting  on  the 
photograph  not  only  requires  highly  skilled  labour,  but 
perpetually  risks  more  or  less  of  alteration  nod  liidiug  of 
the  drawing  in  the  photograph;  nud  it  is,  moreover,  at 
best,  a  slow  and  costly  process.  Heuco  there  has  been 
from  the  early  days  of  photography  a  hankering  after  some  | 
process  of  colouring — something  which  should  give  results  ' 
not  altogether  uasatis factory,  without  the  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  the  artist  puintinj;  on  the  picture,  and  something, 
moreover,  not  liable  to  hide  or  alter  the  photographic  im- 
pression. A  large  number  of  allied  processes  of  colouring 
the  photograph  have  been  devised,  in  almost  all  of  which 
the  drawing  of  the  photograph  was  to  be  auperposed  upon 
Crude  colouring  applied  in  various  ways.  A  favourite 
method  hsHbeeu  to  mnke  the  photograph  transparent,  and 
apply  colours  crudely  and  brilliantly  at  the  back  of  the 
print,  or  on  another  print  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
transparent  print.  This  method  has  hccu  extensively 
applied  in  dilTerent  forms.  In  some  cases  the  transparent 
photograph  was  a  paper  print,  made  transparent  with  wat 
or  varnish  ;  in  some  cases  a  collodion  print ;  and  latterly 
an  unmounted  carbon  print.  In  some  cases  the  colouring 
was  applied  by  hand,  and  in  others  it  was  printed  by  litho- 
graphy or  other  means.  Itut  the  generil  principle  was 
the  same  in  all  cases.  M.  Vidal's  recent  fine  results  have 
been  obtained  on  this  principle,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  has 
produced  some  line  iinitAtions  of  painting,  lithography 
having  been  called  to  the  aid  of  both  gentlemen. 

Que  of  the  most  recent  applications  of  /irocf.u  to 
the  colo'iriug  of  photographs  lias  been  patented  by 
Uessrs.  Lombard!  and  Co.,  and  the  public  are  invited  to 
examine  the  results  which  can  he  produced  at  their 
galleries  in  Pall  Mall  and  in  Brighton.  Of  the  nature  of 
the  process  we  have  no  information,  as  the  speciiication 
is  not  yet  published,  and  we  fear  that  the  putentees  are  in 
danger  of  making  the  fatul  mistake  of  believing  that  secrecy 
and  p.itent  protection  are  compatible,  and  can  both  be  made 
available.  Of  that,  however,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
■peak  when  the  speciticatioD  ia  published.  In  the  mean- 
tune  we  have  pleasure  in  B.iying  that,  so  far  as  the  results 
are  concerned,  they  are  by  far  the  Snest  we  have  ever 
■een  prodnoed  hj  >  proceia,  knd  folly  jujitify,  by  their, 


excellence,  the  intimation  we  have  received,  to  the  effect 
that  whilst  there  is  a  method  capable  of  protection  by 
patent,  the  excellence  of  result  depends  on  the  amplication 
o{  the  method  by  the  hands  of  a  skilled  artist.  The 
examples  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lombardi  are  chiefly  copies 
of  the  paintings  of  great  masters,  and  are  admirable  in 
every  way.  The  accuracy  of  drawing  in  such  reprodnc- 
tion*  of  course  cannot  be  subject  of  doubt,  being  the  work 
of  photography.  The  coljur  has  all  the  force  and  all  the 
mature  tone  and  richness  of  the  masters  represented. 
There  is  a  singular  absence  of  the  garish  rawness  of  the 
oleograph  copies  of  old  pictures  with  which  the  art  market 
has  been  flooded  of  late.  The  poikilographic  oil  paintings, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  at  once  brilliant  and  mellow,  forcible 
and  soft,  and  fitted  to  please  the  most  highly  cultivated 
and  critical  taste.  The  method  is  applicable,  we  under- 
stand, and  intended  to  be  applied,  to  modem  portraitare; 
and  we  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  firm  to  undertake 
commissions  from  ■'  the  trade  "  on  literal  tern.s.  But  of 
this  form  of  application  we  can  say  nothing,  not  having 
seen  examples.  The  subject  is  interesting,  and  the  speci- 
mens are  well  worth  a  visit  from  all  who  have  opportunity. 

We  have  before  said  that  some  of  the  methods  of  colour- 
ing  we  first  mentioned  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
patents  Notwithstanding  this,  it  continnes  to  form  the 
basis  of  new  patents  at  intervals,  with  or  without  modifica- 
tions. We  have  before  us  a  recently  issued  specidcation  of 
a  patent  taken  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Newton,  a  communication  from 
M.C.  RouaBeau,ofSt.  Etienne,inFrance.  Fromthespccitica- 
tion,  which  we  subjoin,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  auperpoai- 
tion  of  a  carbon  print  over  a  rough  colouring,  or  the 
colouring  at  the  back  of  the  filiu,  constitutes  tbo  sup- 
posed novelty.  From  the  moment  that  a  transfer  carbon 
process  was  invented  by  Mr.  Swan,  it  became  obvious  to 
any  one  familiar  with  these  methods  of  colouring  that  the 
insoluble  gelatine  image  produced  would  lend  itself  admir- 
ably to  this  style  of  fiuish.  And  in  the  first  work  issued 
on  the  subject— our  own  volume  on  Pigment  Printing — we 
suggested  that  the  touching  out  of  defects  should  always 
be  effected  at  the  back,  so  that  the  finished  print  shoold 
not  show  the  treatment  with  the  pencil  and  pigment.  The 
specification  here  is  headed  "Aa  Improved  Process  for 
Obtaining  Pictures  in  Colour,  a  commnnicstion  from 
abroad  by  Cheri  Kousscau,"  and  is  as  follows  :— 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  pictures  on  canvas  or 
other  peimanent  backing  in  colouis  by  the  aid  of  the  cubon 
photograjibic  proeeia  in  lien  of  employing  the  ikillsd  artist  for 
producing  Buch  pictures.  Tbs  prceoas  is  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  pictures,  such  as  portraits,  landscapes,  still  life,  and  the  r«pro- 
ductions  of  pamtlnes.  In  carrying  oat  the  inrsntion  a  photo- 
graphic carbon  print  of  the  abject  to  hn  reproduced  u  first 
obtained  ;  Ihii  print  is  then  mounted  on  a  tempurai/  lupporting 
paper  in  a  reversed  position  ;  tha  pbotogmphie  picture  is  then 
tiulcd  with  colours  prepared  with  any  suitable  medium,  but  oil 
coloqrs  will  bv  prefarence  be  generally  employed.  The  colours 
of  whatever  kind  are  thickly  appliuil  with  a  brush,  ears  being 
taken  to  follow  the  details  of  tbs  subject  in  their  appropriats 
colours.  When  the  crude  culuurs  thus  carefully  applied  la  the 
carbon  print  are  dry,  the  whole  surface  of  the  picture  is  coated 
with  soma  adhesive  substance,  and  while  wet  it  is  transferrad  to 
the  canvas  or  other  permanent  backing,  and  caused  by  gentle 
prcasnro  to  adhere  thereto.  The  supporting  paper  which  still 
covers  the  face  of  the  csiboa  print  ia  now  to  be  removed  in  the 
maaner  ordinarily  practised  in  the  remounting  of  carbon  prints, 
after  which  tha  coloured  picture  will  be  presented  to  view,  the 
crude  colours  being  toned  down  aad  blended  with  the  tints  and 
shadows  of  the  photographic  print.  The  paper  (or  temporarily 
supporting  the  carbon  print  m  reverse  may  Iw  prepared  with 
stfArine,  alcohol,  and  rosin,  or  with  caoutchouc  diseolved  in 
beniins ;  but  papers  oI  this  kind  being  rendily  found  in  the 
market  it  will  be  imneceasarj  to  describe  their  mode  of  pre- 
paration. It  will  be  nndsntood  that  ihe  coloured  pictures  when 
tiansferrsd  to  their  canvas  or  other  backing  may,  if  desired,  be  re- 
touched on  the  face  to  remove  any  defects  in  the  photograph,  and 
to  give  increased  force  to  the  Ughta  and  shadows  of  the  picture. 
This  operation,  as  it  requires  great  skill  and  judgment,  can  only 
bt  eotiuitfd  to  aa  exp«ri«iictd  attitt.    Having  now  set  forth  tM 
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lutara  of  tbe  invenliao  of  "  Ad  ImpTO*«J  Procen  for  Obtiining 
Pietorea  in  Colom»,"«»  commuDiMted  to  me  by  my  foreign 
corraspoDdBDt,  ind  expUiaed  the  m&aaer  of  eirryisE  the  uine 
into  effect,  I  irish  it  to  ba  understood  that  nnder  the  above  in 
pirt  recited  I.attera  Patent  I  eUim,  prodaeing  colonrtd  pictnras 
npiM  ■  canvu  or  other  pertnsnent  aapport  by  apptyinK  coloon  in 
oil  or  other  media  to  carbon  photograjiha  mounted  on  a  tempo- 
rary papsr  or  other  support,  and  attaching  the  ume  whoa  dry  to 
the  canvas,  and  then  reuiariag  the  temporary  paper  lupport  from 
(ha  face  of  the  picture. 


THE  COFFEE  PROCESS  AND  EMULSION 
PROCESSES. 
The  relaUre  TAlueot  einulaion  proceaseaaodbatliproGenea 
fordryDlatea  becomeaaTeryint^reBtiugaiidiiiiportantqaeB- 
tioD.  fn  simplicity,  nnd  in  the  philosophic  cbarhct«r  of  the 
proceaa,  emulsion  work  may,  we  think,  t«ke  precedenco  of 
most  of  the  bath  ^raoeases.  But  the  more  vital  qaestion 
is  that  of  excellence.  No  process,  however  simple,  easy, 
and  philosophical,  can  for  a  moment  secare  preference  if 
it  be  in  any  degree  ioferior  in  results  to  the  old  and  tested 
processes.  We  hare  seen  miny  results  from  emaUioa 
iilateB  leaving  nothing  whatever  to  be  desired  ;  and  we 
have  seen  trials  as  to  rapidity  between  emulsion  plates  and 
other  dry  plates;  and  even  between  emulsion  plates  and  wet 
plates,  in  wliicli  the  former  undoubtedly  bore  the  palm. 
But  WD  have  Dot  hitherto  seen  any  comparative  experi- 
ments made  with  care,  ander  test  conditions,  to  determine 
the  relative  excellence  obtainable  hj  the  different  methods. 
We  have  received,  however,  a  communication,  which  we 
subjoin,  from  a  gentleman  whoso  care  and  manipulative 
skill  ar3  beyond  question,  in  which  be  records  his  experience 
with  emulsion  pistes  as  compared  with  coffee  plates.  Uur 
readers  will  remember  the  high  terms  in  ohich  we  have 
frequently  mentioned  the  prints  from  coffee  plates  with 
whii'h  wo  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  .1.  H.  WbitehooM,  of 
Ouchy,  tienevB.  He  has  recently  been  trying  some  of 
Newton's  excellent  emulsion  obtained  iu  New  York.*  He 
ta  prepared  to  speak  of  its  results  favourably,  especiallyas 
regards  rapidity  ;  but  is  compelled  to  record  that,  for  ex- 
cellence of  result,  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  coffee  process 
he  works,  which  has  been  f'llly  described  in  our  pages. 
This,  he  frankly  admits,  may  be  due  to  his  mastery  of  one 

Kocess  and  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  other.  It  must 
ndmitted  that  in  this  experiment  the  ejiulsioa  is  tried 
by  a  high  stundard,  as  Mr.  Whitehead's  landscapes  by 
coffee  are  only  cornps>'nbIe  to  some  of  the  best  of  such  men 
as  KuBsell  Manners  Uordon  and  Henry  Cooper.  We 
subjoin  his  commumcation  : — 

"  As  Newton's  emulsion  appears  to  attract  considerable 
atteulion  at  present,  it  may  interest  some  of  jrour  renders 
to  learn  some  particulars  of  its  behavioQT  in  the  hands  of 
an  amateur. 

"  As  you  know,  I  personally  am  hnptlet*lij  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  rn/ffe  procfif,  still,  believing  in  progress, 
and  that  the  future  contains  more  than  the  past.  I  aro  by 
no  means  disinclined  to  giving  a  trial  to  new  things 
(though,  thus  far,  photographically,  the  result  has  not  been 
such  as  to  encourage  me  in  this  cause).  Consequently. 
when  iu  New  York  last  spiing,  and  seeing  in  the  ScUniijic 
Amtrican  a  veiy  favourable  notice  of  Newton's  Emulsion. 
I  called  at  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  agents  for  its 
sale,  to  mike  some  enquires  regarding  it.  I  was  there  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Price  as  being  the  gentleman  best  informed 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  mont  kindly  gave  me  all  desired 
information,  and  showed  me  sonie  beautiful  specimens  of 
work  done  by  this  process.  I  was  so  pleased  with  what  1 
aaw  and  heard,  that  I  concluded  to  take  a  small  quantity 
of  the  emulsion  to  Europe  with  me,  iu  order  to  give  it  a 
trial,  though,  as  Mr.  Price  suggested,  it  would  be  much 
better  if  1  could  first  call  npon  Professor  Newton,  and  see 
his  own  manipulation,  inaiead  of  trDsting  to  printed  in- 
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itruotioDS  only.  I  was,  however,  unable  to  do  so;  but 
simply  following  the  directions  which  accompany  each 
bottle,  i  have  met  with  sufficient  success  to  indiica  me  to 
lend  to  America  for  a  further  supply  of  the  preparation. 

"I  have  not,  it  is  trne,  as  jiit  succeeded  in  prodnciog 
roBults  which  would  bear  any  favourable  comparison  witE 
the  qieoimens  shown  to  me  iu  I'lew  York,  nor  such  as 
could  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  much  that  I  have 
I  by  the  'coffee  process;'  still,  Ihin  proeei  nothing 
agalntt  the  real  mtrilt  nf  Ihe  eimiliiian,  as  all  deticieneies 
and  ahortcomings—iD  view  of  wb;tt  Professor  Newton  Aos 
accomplished  with  it— are  fairly  attributable  to  want  of 
experience  or  some  possible  error  or  nmiaaion  on  my  part. 

"I  was  most  snccessful  when  using  rather  a  smaller 
quantity  of  jiyrogallic  acid  iu  the  developer  thin  is  giren 
iu  the  directions  -s.ty  three  to  four  grains,  instead  of  four 
to  six  to  the  ounce — but  even  then  the  negatives  were 
wanting  io  brilliancy  and  vigour  aa  oompared  with  coffee 
dry  or  ordinary  wet  plates,  and  to  know  the  probable 
cause  of  this  dilficulty  I  have  written  to  New  York  for 
further  information. 

"The  emulsion,  which  is  snowy  white,  and  of  aboat 
the  Bonsisiency  of  cream,  flows  moat  smoothly  and  readilf 
over  the  plat^.  Nor  when  albumenlzed  according  to 
direction  is  there  llit  uliijlittiil  ritL  of  the  film  slipping ;  and 
in  tueae  respects,  as  well  as  in  its  extreme  rapiditij,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  say  that  the  emulsion  fully  comes  up  to 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  while  certainly  nothing  can 
well  exceed  the  simplicity  of  its  application.  1  hope  a 
little  more  experience  will  enable  me  to  send  you  some 
creditable  specimen  by  this  new  process.— Yours  truly, 

••  OuiAy,  Aagiafl^h."'  "J.   IIeHUV  WuITEUOL'SE." 


FRENCH  CORBESl'ONIJENCE. 
Thi  iMroiTAMOa  or  Cli*k  Plitb* — How  to  Polisb  Thsii 
TnoaoooaLT — Thb  QiLATiMO-BaoMiDi  I'bocehb  ■■  Fsaaoa 
— Onioia's  Pakpulit  on  tsi  Susjsci — Tai  Adtab- 
Tjiai4  or  TQB  I'aaOKis. 
It  cannot  be  too  oft«n  repeated  that  the  minor  oneraliou 
in  photography  exercise  a  vast  iufluence  npon  results  which 
are  to  be  perfect,  and  for  this  runson  the  observations  of 
a  practical  photographer  so  experienced  as  M.  Boivin  npon 
the  cleaning  of  glass  plates  to  be  employed  in  the  dry  pro- 
cess must  of  necessity  have  an  interest  for  the  painstaaing 
readers  of  the  Fhotograpiiic  Nf.Ws.  I  will  therefore  re- 
sume, for  their  benefit,  the  principal  points  of  acoumani- 
cation  just  received  from  my  ealiinablo  roltahornleiir  upon 
the  subject  in  question.  The  cicauing  of  glass  plates  Is, 
without  exception,  the  most  toilsome  manipulation  con- 
nected with  photography,  and  iu  dry  processes  it  requires 
very  particuUr  care  and  attention,  fur  any  negligence  may 
at  once  give  rise  to  failure.  In  the  first  place  the  plates 
should  he  chosen  free  from  scratches  and  air-bnbblea,  and, 
indeed,  imperfections  of  any  kind  ;  the  edges  should  be 
ground  before  commencing  work,  and  the  less  perfect  sor- 
face  should  be  marked  at  one  of  the  corniTS  witb  a  cross, 
so  that  when  it  comes  to  applying  the  film  this  should  be 
applied  to  the  more  advantageous  side.  The  method 
adopted  by  Kl.  Boivin  for  cleaning  his  plate  is  tbeu  m 
follows  :— The  glass  plates  are  first  of  all  immersed  in  a 
strong  solution  of  ordinary  commercial  soda ;  tliej  are 
then  washed  in  ordinary  water,  and  plunged  in  a  bath  of 
nitric  acid  diluted  with  water,  where  they  remsin  lor 
about  twent/'four  hours.  Ou  coming  out  of  this  bath 
tbey  art  washed  once  again  in  pure  water,  and  then 
covered  with  s  thick  mixture  of  chalk  and  water,  which  is 
applied  by  the  aid  of  a  I'it  of  rag.  This  chtilk  is  not 
removed  until  the  plates  are  about  to  be  employed ;  to 
effect  this  a  few  drops  of  a  tincture  of  iodine  is  emploved 
(a  few  scales  or  decigrammes  of  iodine  being  dissolved  in 
one  hundred  grammes  of  alcohol),  with  which  the  ohalk 
.aUtan  ii  moiatenBd.     A  woollea  ng  is  then  nibbtd 
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orcr  the  pUte  to  remove  the  chalk,  and  lome  ttlo  is 
afCorwarda  applied  with  Another  rag  or  luft  of  wool, 
the  glass  bemg  finally  pQlished  wiih  a  piece  of  flannel. 
It  ia  important  that  the  flaonel  and  woollen  rag  ahould 
be  Sral  of  all  waBbcd  in  a  aolution  of  soda,  so  that 
they  may  be  freed  completeljr  of  any  traces  of  grease. 
When  the  plates  arc  to  be  used,  it  is  possible  to  auure 
oneself  of  their  perfect  cleanness  bf  breathing  upon  the 
surface  in  the  ordinary  waj,  a  camel-hair  brush  being 
passed  over  the  surface  to  remove  any  dust  particlea.  If 
the  cleaning  ia  to  be  perfect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plate 
■hould  not  be  rubbed  too  much ;  if  too  much  friction  ia 
nsed,  not  only  do  you  fail  to  clean  the  glass,  but  you 
render  it,  in  fact,  more  dirty  than  before.  The  rag  held 
in  the  hand  absorbs  perspiration  from  the  fingers,  which 
is  subsequently  transferred  to  the  plate  itself. 

The  gelatino- bromide  process,  which  till  now  has  not 
counted  a  siogle  disciple  in  France,  may,  in  a  little  while, 
ftcqaire  the  favour  it  baa  already  secured  in  England.  An 
amateur,  who  has  made  use  of  the  method  with  conHider< 
able  success,  has  just  published  a  ve-y  complete  descriptiok 
of  it,  adding  to  his  communication  a  translation  iii  txltn$> 
of  Mr.  Palmer's  memoir,  which  has  already  appeared  ii 
the  fiiOTOQRAPiiio  News  of  the  lOth  March,  1870.  Another 
article  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Kennett,  also  finds  a 
place  in  the  pamphlet.  The  whole  forma  a  small  volume, 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Qauthier-Villsrs, 
in  Fans.  The  author,  who  is,  it  appears,  a  magistrate  and 
artist,  has  adopted  the  nuiiii/e/i/iiuie  01  Udagir.  lie  presents 
his  resders  with  a  resume  of  the  memoirs  of  MM.  King, 
Bolton,  Fox,  Mawdalcy,  Stuart  Wortley,  Kennett,  and 
Palmer,  which  have  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process,  and  hnvc  placed  it  in  the  advanced  Stage 
it  occupies  at  the  preReut  moment. 

The  cleaning  of  glass  plates,  of  which  we  have  jiisi 
apoken,  appears  to  our  aulbor  a  voiy  simple  matter  ;  it  is 
sufficient,  he  assureB  us.  to  pnss  over  the  surfaee  a  dry 
linen  rag  and  aliUle  dry  tripoli,  and  then  to  draw  a  camel's 
faair  brush  over  them  the  moment  the  emulsioo  is  to  be 
applied.  To  remove  the  Utter,  washing  in  warm  water  is 
sufficient.  The  sensitive  liquid,  which  is  applied  to  the 
middle  of  the  platu.  is  spread  very  ca»ily  by  the  aid  of  a 
f;Usi  rod,  or  even  with  the  Gnger.  The  film  adheres  very 
tenaciously,  and  does  not  becoiuc  detached  on  development. 
Contact  with  the  tiugers  does  not  leave  behind  any  slaiti 
or  spot,  as  in  the  case  of  collodion.  The  adherence  of  the 
film  is,  in  fact,  so  complete  that  vamishiog  may  be  dispensed 
with.  The  seoEitiveuess  of  ge latino- bromide  plates  being 
very  great,  the  exposure  in  the  camera  must  be  a  short  one  ; 
a  few  seconds  suffice,  according  to  M.Odogir,  to  bring  about 
what  would  require  minutes  in  the  case  of  nti  other  dry 
procexses.  Foliage  is  admirably  depicted  by  means  of  the 
gelatine  emusion,  adds  the  author,  and  distaace  ia  rendered 
with  exceeding  delicacy.  The  development  of  the  plates 
ia  very  rapid,  and,  ou  the  whole,  the  process  is  a  very 
economical  one,  for  the  employment  of  ether  is  altogether 
auppreised,  the  vapours  of  which,  moreover,  are  verj 
nnhealtliy,  if  uot  actually  dangerous.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  author  is  a  great  enthusiast  in  respect  to  the  gclatino- 
bromide  process.  Ejujest  Lacas. 


I  REND  you  a  sketch  of  a  self-acting  washing  machine  I 
had  mane  for  wasbing  pri'its,  a  description  of  which  maj 
be  useful  to  some  ol  my  brother  photographers.  A  is  i 
dish  to  contain  the  piints,  with  openings  eacb  end  to  cattj 
off  the  water,  ItU  vessels  to  receive  the  water  aftii 
running  throajjh  the  prints.  CC  shoots  to  conduct  thi 
water  from  top  dish.  Dt)  self -acting  syphons  to  draw  the 
water  off  from  bottom  vessels.  EB  two  short  legs  to  bee|j 
the  machine  from  rocking  over  too  far.  F  atand.  To  sti 
t  in  motion  proceed  ai  follows :— Place  the  f  rinta  in  the 


tap  dish  ;  turn  on  the  water ;  as  soon  as  the  water  riaea  to 
of  the  openings  one  of  the  shoots  (C)  will  convey  it  to 
opposite  side  under  vessel ;  as  soon  as  that  gets  sufti- 


ciently  weighted  with  water  it  will  cause  the  machine  to 
rock  over  to  the  other  side,  thereby  giving  the  prints  a 
^ood  moving  about ;  the  water  trill  then  run  out  of  the 
opening  at  the  other  end  of  the  dish,  and  be  conveyed  by 
the  shoot  to  the  opposite  eud  under  vessel ;  while  that  is 
^oing  on  the  syphon  D  draws  oS  the  contents  of  tb?  now 
full  vessel,  then  by  lightening  it  ready  to  rise  again  as  aoon 
;is  the  other  fills  \  as  each  vesse!  lills  and  empties  itself,  bo 
it  rocks  backwards  and  forivards.  Mine  has  &  fall  of 
between  three  find  four  iuchca,  which  knocks  the  printa 
ibout  with  aulKcieut  force  to  turn  soma  of  them  over— it 
does  not  break  them. 

I  would  not  be  without  mine  ou  any  account,  as  all  I  have 
to  do  is  to  turn  on  the  water,  and  J  know  that  about  every 
two  pints  of  water  that  runs  through  the  prints  gives  them 
a  good  stake  up.  Mino  i-  very  simply  made.  The  top  diah. 
Fourteen  by  ten  by  four  inches  deep,  is  made  of  japanned 
tin,  OB  also  the  under  vessels,  nnd  the  frame  of  light  wood 
workine  on  a  loose  axle.  As  will  bo  seen  by  the  skeliih, 
the  syphons  are  let  through  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  so  that 
when  it  cants  over  the  ayphons  become  covered  by  the 
water,  which,  of  course,  causes  them  to  act.  Distance  fron 
axle  to  top  of  dish,  eighteen  inches ;  same  from  axle  to 
outside  edge  of  under  vessels. 

Should  any  photographer  take  tlie  trouble  to  make  one, 
it  will  fully  repay  him. 
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supply  me  with  flasks  and  beakers,  almost  as  resistant 
of  the  deBlcoctivo  agoncica  of  fire  and  hard  knocks  as  cast- 

"  That  was  the  attractive  proposal  maile  to  me  a  f«w 
days  since  by  the  repreaentativa  of  a  company  now  woiking 
H.  ds  la  Bostie's  process  for  hardruiog  or  tcmporing  glats, 
Sao^ples  were  provided,  not  of  flaihs  and  beakura,  but  of 
other  vessels  that  would  suBideutly  illustrate  their  pro- 
perties. 1  immediately,  and  with  gteatvageiuefa,  gave  my- 
self op  to  eipi'iimentd  with  some  lA  the  veai  la.  Some  of 
thorn  ace  hfre  to-night,  and  ace  at  tlies.:cvice  of  the  membeia 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  Tha  result  of  my  expeci- 
ments  are  at  leaiC  interesting.  I  found  that  even  in  a  very 
thick  basin  water  mi);ht  bo  bolluil,  by  means  of  a  naked 
flame  strongly  playing  upon  it,  without  fracture;  thst  the 
hot  veSBul  might,  without  barui,  bu  lifted  off  the  stand  with 
cold  longs  aud  net  upon  a  cold  plate  of  icon  ;  thst  altogether 
it  bore  an  amount  of  )ll-u:iagi)  that  was  Hitcaordlnaiy. 
Then  1  thought  1  would  subject  it  to  a  severer  test ;  I  there- 
fore only  psiily  6lli:<l  the  baa  io,  and  allowed  the  Ha  me  to 
play  upon  a  larger  BurfMo  ot  the  glasB  tbaa  was  covered  by 
the  liquid,  so  that  the  margin  of  the  basin  might  be  heated 
above  the  boiling-point.     I  did  this  with  the  idea  that  pio- 
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hMj  under  those  cooditions  the  temper  of  the  glass  might 
alter  or  be  destroyed  where  the  glass  was  more  strongly 
heated,  and  if  it  was  destroyed,  that  fractaro  would  almost 
certainly  result.  The  agent  of  the  company  said  no,  but  the 
fragments — the  results  of  two  experiments  of  exactly  the 
same  kind — say  yep.  The  character  of  the  fracture  is  worthy 
of  attention ;  you  will  observe  that  the  bottom,  which  was 
covered  by  the  water,  is  broken  in  small  pieces  like  hardened 
glass,  and  that  the  rim  has  broken  in  larger  pieces  with 
sharp-cutting  angles — in  fact,  like  ordinary  untempered 
glass.  Possibly  tempered  glass  may  in  some  instances 
prove  useful  in  the  laboratory — for  the  mnch-abused  water 
bottle,  for  example— but  for  general  purposes  of  the  analyst, 
in  place  of  flasks  and  bi^akers  of  thin  glass,  the  experience 
which  I  have  so  far  had  of  it  makes  mo  very  doubtful  of  its 
utility. 

SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  Sprinfi/iehl  lUpuhlican,  an  American  journal,  has  a 
curious  exposure  of  this  fraud.    It  says : — 

**  Photographing  spirits  must  be  the  highest  reach  of  the 
art— far  above  the  commonplace  reproduction  of  mundane 
countenances  and  forms.  It  is  a  precious  thing  for  a  great 
many  bereaved  ones,  who  tind  in  a  faint,  blurred  image  a 
perfect  likeness  of  some  departed  friend  or  child.  More- 
over, it  is  slightly  more  profitable  than  plain  photography, 
even  if  it  is  the  most  wretched  work  possible ;  and  for 
eight  dollars  a  dozen  of  common  cards,  and  one  dollar  for 
each  extra  sittiui;,  a  popular  spirit  photographer  can 
manage  to  live,  and  even  bear  to  suffer  the  tender  drain 
made  upon  hi^  vitality  by  the  spirit  control.  So,  last 
W3ek,  thought  a  spirit  photographer  of  Boston,  but  he 
has  changed  his  opinion.  This  person  has  been  notably 
successful  in  obtain  in*;  spiritual  effecta,  and  has  success- 
fully borne  pretty  careful  watching  by  the  regular  photo- 
graphers of  Boston,  who  have  agreed  that  they  covld 
discover  nothiug  wrong  about  his  performance.  His  fame 
spread  abroad.  Not  a  few  Spiritualists  in  this  city  have 
obtained  pictures  of  themselves  with  spiritual  attendants 
at  their  sides ;  and  he  had  been  engaged  to  attend  as  a 
spiritual  artist  at  the  Lake  Pleasant  camp  meeting.  Now 
this  is  over. 

*^  Last  week,  at  the  instance  of  prominent  Spiritualists, 
Mr.  Charles  Moore,  of  Mojre  Brothers,  called  on  the  pho- 
tographer one  morning  in  the  character  ef  a  man  very 
anxious  to  get  a  spiritual  picture.  He  couldn't  feel 
satistied  with  one  trial,  nor  even  with  two,  but,  after  the 
second,  the  gentleman  remarked  that  unless  he  could  be 
left  alone  a  short  time  he  felt  very  uncertain  whether  he 
could  get  any  more  spiritual  effects ;  the  fact  was,  Mr. 
Moore's  presence  weakened  the  influence.  And,  sure 
enough,  the  third  and  fourth  trials  were  not  blessed  with 
any  ghostly  presence  at  all.  The  result  of  Mr.  Moore's 
unremitting  attention  to  the  photographer's  doings  was  a 
surprise  to  that  gentleman.  They  had  only  a  little  con- 
versation that  day,  but  the  next  morning  Mr.  Moore  re- 
visited him  in  company  with  the  Boston  artist,  Black,  and 
had  a  more  emphatic  interview.  On  his  inquiry  Mr. 
Moore  frankly  told  the  spirit  photographer  he  knew  it  to 
be  a  humbug,  and  proceeded  to  describe  to  him  precisely 
what  he  did. 

**  Briefly,  it  is  this : — He  would  take  a  transparency — i.e., 
a  positive  picture  on  glass — sensitize  a  plate,  and  place  the 
transparency  upon  it,  just  kept  from  touching  it  by  minute 
strips  of  pasteboard.  Then,  by  means  of  ^e  light  of  a 
gas-jet,  he  would  project  a  faint  dull  image  of  the  trans- 
parency upon  the  plate,  then  prepare  the  latter  in  the 
usual  way,  and  place  it  in  the  bath  for  use.  When  any 
person  desires  a  spirit-picture  he  sltows  them  a  clear,  un- 
used glass,  which  he  proceeds  to  prepare  chemically,  and 
drop  into  the  bath,  but  into  another  compartment  from  that 
in  which  the  spirit  negatives  repose,  the  two  lying  so  close 
together  that  ODljr  the  Tery  sharpest  obserration  <»ald  pos- 


sibly detect  the  fact.  The  glass  he  takes  out  of  the  bath  and 
puts  into  the  camera  is,  of  course,  that  on  which  the  *  spirit ' 
is  already  projected,  and  when  it  is  produced  the  sitter  sees 
the  phantom  likeness  beside  his  own,  and,  if  he  is  a  be- 
liever, finds  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  for  that  of  some 
beloved  one  gone  before.  When  Mr.  Moore  made  his  trial, 
the  photographer  had  evidently  two  plates,  and  no  more, 
prepared ;  if  ne  had  relaxed  his  attention  and  left  the  artist 
alone  a  minute,  that  would  have  sufficed  to  get  another 
plate  ready,  for,  as  Mr.  Moore  has  shown  us,  the  light  of  a 
match  is  enough  to  develop  a  spirit  picture  to  a  sufficient 
distinctness. 

*»  Before  Mr.  Moore  had  expressed  his  opinion  on  the 
matter,  the  gentleman  had  been  induced  to  give  his  views 
on  this  spirit  work.  He  is  a  tall,  lantern-jawed,  gaunt 
I  Yankee,  of  the  down- East  type,  and,  as  ho  stood  at  the 
'  camera  during  the  sitting,  he  held  his  head  down  and  drew 
I  ever  and  anon  a  long,  deep  breath.  On  inquiry,  he  ex- 
plained that  a  singular  sort  of  feeling  always  possessed  him 
at  these  times,  he  supposed  from  the  presence  of  the 
spirits.  Mr.  Moore  inquired  how  it  was  that,  when  the 
snadow  on  the  subject  was  on  the  right  side,  the  shadow 
on  the  spirit  form  should  appear  on  the  left.  Well,  the 
spirit  photographer  said,  some  thought  the  spirit  stood 
beside  the  subject,  but  his  belief  was  that  the  spirit  gathered 
itself  into  the  camera  in  minute  particles,  and  *  impinged ' 
upon  the  sensitive  plate.  Mr.  Moore  complimented  him  on 
the  word  *  impinge,*  as  remarkably  expressive,  but  pressed 
bis  inquiry,  and  it  was  further  explained  that  the  spirits 
don't  need  light,  as  the  mortal  sitter  does,  but  bring  their 
own  light,  which  was  supposed  to  account  for  the  erratic 
position  of  the  shadows. 

<'  When  the  whole  of  this  fraud  was  laid  open,  and  the 
spirit  photo,  found  that  he  had  been  '  taken  in  and  done 
for '  by  an  expert  in  photography,  he  was  probably  as  mad 
a  man  as  ever  made  money  out  of  the  credulity  of  his 
fellows.  His  anger,  however,  was  quite  unavailing.  The 
Spiritualists  who  had  believed  in  him  were  as  mad  as  he 
was,  and  he  was  compelled  at  once  to  cancel  his  engaf^e- 
ment  with  the  Lake  Pleasant  managers  on  penalty  of  being 
prosecuted  as  a  cheat — a  fate  which  may  possibly  overtake 
him  yet.  The  Banner  of  Lujht^  which,  since  the  healthy 
example  of  the  Sjmntualist  Scientint,  and  the  death  of  its 
long-time  editor,  has  taken  to  exposing  fraudulent  mediums 
of  all  BortP,  will  print  an  account  of  this  exposure,  and  the 
spirit  photographer  will  have  to  give  up  his  remunerative 
business. 

**The  Moores,  by  the  way,  who  are  among  the  most 
accomplished  photographers  of  the  country,  are  also  ex- 
perts in  '  spiritual '  pictures,  having  made  them  in  many 
different  ways,  and  knowing  very  nearly  every  trick  that 
it  is  possible  to  play  with  the  chemicals,  camera,  and  dark- 
room. This  is  not  the  first  time  that  they  have  been  in- 
strumental in  showing  up  frauds  of  this  kind,  and  some  of 
our  readers  may  recall  the  exposure  of  one  Evans,  who, 
within  these  two  years,  made  spiritual  t:n-types  in  this 
city.  Evans  gave  no  sittings  to  persons  in  the  form. 
Spirits  were  his  only  game.  He  received  the  visitor  who 
wanted  the  picture  of  some  one  *  gone  before,'  in  a  dark 
parlour  containing  a  spirit-charmed  camera.  He  went 
into  a  dark  room  and  prepared  a  plate,  which  he  placed  in 
the  camera.  A  black  velvet  pall  was  thrown  over  it  The 
seeker  after  a  spirit  likeness  was  directed  to  lay  one  hand 
upon  the  camera,  while  the  medium  laid  one  of  his  on  the 
other  side.  In  solemn  silence  the  process  of  photographing 
the  spirit  went  on.  After  some  minutes  Evans  arose  and 
went  into  the  dark  room.  Then  he  fetched  out  the  pic- 
ture, always  very  dim,  but  interesting  to  the  visitor.  Now, 
the  way  he  did  it  was  extremely  simple.  He  had  an  assort- 
ment of  transparencies  which,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  dis- 
covery, he  carried  in  his  pockets.  Ho  ascertained 
ingeniously,  if  he  could,  what  sort  of  a  presence  the  visitor 
expected,  and  turned  out  a  child,  a  young  woman,  or  some 
aged  person,  in  aceordanoe  with  the  expectation.    If  it  was 
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not  quite  satisfactory,  he  would  talk  of  the  changes  and 
developments  of  the  spirit  world.  But  in  all  cases  the 
pictures  were  taken  by  the  same  means — a  brief  exposure 
to  light,  such  as  a  match  would  give,  of  the  sensitized 

Elate.  How  this  thing  was  discovered  by  the  Moores,  and 
ow  the  spirit  photographer  was  found  drunk  at  an  up- 
town hotel,  and  compelled  to  leave  town  on  a  midnight 
train,  is  an  interesting  denouement.  He  be^rged  hard  to  take 
his  camera,  which  ho  paid  was  charmed,  and  which  he 
eouldu^t  replace  in  a  year ;  but  the  indignant  patron  whom 
he  had  deceived  wouldn^t  yield  a  whit,  and  still  retains  that 
magic  camera  and  its  velvet  pall.*' 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  rOLYTECHNIC— FAL- 
MOUTH PHOrOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Judges  in  the  Photographic  Department  express  regret 
to  observe  a  falling  off  in  regard  to  the  number  of  exhibits 
this  year.   It  may  be  attributed  to  the  run  of  unfavourable 
weather  that  we  have  had  in  England  for  the  past  twelve 
months,   which  has  been  very    much  against  landscape 
photography  and  all  out-door  operations.    But  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition that  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  great 
skill  that  has  been  displayed,  both  as  regards  artistic  feel- 
ing and  perfect  manipulation,  which  will  at  all  times  more 
than  compensate  for  any  falling  off  in  numbers.     Some  of 
the  productions  this  year  are  truly  marvellous,  and  of  the 
highest  possible  order,  in  both  t!.e  professional  and  amateur 
sections. 

The  first  in  the  catalogue  was  a  very  large  composition 
picture,  '*  When  the  day's  work  is  done  "  (by  H.  P.  Robin- 
son, of  Tanbridge  Wells,  being  the  finest  we  have  ever 
seen  exhibited  by  thac  gentleman),  which  has  been 
awarded  a  first  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Frith  and  Co.,  of  Reigate,  send  some  very 
charming  productions  of  large  size  (about  twenty  by 
eighteen) ;  the  best  is  Trinity  Chapel.  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, with  the  tomb  of  Henry  IV.,  contrasting  very 
forcibly  with  the  generality  of  interiors  even  of  smaller  size, 
frequently  very  heavy  through  under-exposure ;  this  one 
in  particular  is  quite  free  from  that  fault ;  it  is  very  soft, 
and  at  the  same  time  brilliant  and  free  from  blemishes  of 
any  kind.  To  this  picture  has  been  awarded  a  first  silver 
medal.  This  firm  also  send  some  others  of  subjects  of  local 
interest,  and  some  Swiss  scenery,  which  is  very  fine. 

Mr.  Reuben  Mitchell  has  been  awarded  a  first  silver 
for  a  very  clever  artistic  picture,  "A  Lancashire  Mill 
Pool  ** — being  very  soft  and  brilliant. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  sends  some  good  illustrations  of  Swiss 
scenery. 

Mr.  E.  Forhead  sends  four  pictures.  The  best  is  a  study 
of  plants  and  flowers;  the  others  are  landscape  subjects, 
pos!iessing  several  good  qualities. 

Mr.  J.  Miliman  Brown  contributes  some  very  good 
studies ;  his  best — the  **  Valley  of  Bonchurch,  Isle  of 
Wight '' —  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal. 

Mr.  G.  U.  Dew  sends  s)me  good  pictures  of  Stoneleigh 
Deer  Park.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  but  are  some- 
what over-toned,  and  do  not  do  the  negatives  fair  justice. 
In  the  portrait  department,  Mr.  Q.  Nesbitt,  of  Bourne- 
month,  exhibits  a  very  fine  collection  of  portraits.  A  first 
silver  modal  was  awarded  for  No.  640,  a  portrait  study. 

Mr.  W.  Gillard  receives  a  first  bronze  medal  for  the  study 
of  a  head. 

Mr.  B.  Wyles  sendd  several  productions,  of  which  we 
cannot  speak  very  highly,  owing  to  the  careless  way  in 
which  certain  manipulations  have  been  conducted. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  exhibits  three  composition  pictures.  The 
one  of  the  Taxidermist  is  the  best. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Harrison,  of  Falmouth,  sends  an  enlargement 
of  a  group  of  children  in  carbon,  which  is  very  fine.    To 
this  has  been  awarded  a  special  bronze  medal. 
Mr.  Faulkner,  of  London,  tends  tomt  of  hia  well  known 


exquisite  work.  Owing  to  their  late  arrival  they  could 
not  be  entered  for  competition,  which  we  very  much  re- 
gret. His  **  Dorothy "  and  **  Simplicity  "  are  perfect 
masterpieces  of  art,  which  have  been  reviewed  oy  the 
Loudon  press,  and  of  which  we  cannot  speak  too  highly. 

Amateur  Section. 

The  exhibits  in  this  department  are  far  above  the  aver- 
age. Mr.  £.  Brightman  carries  off  the  palm  for  his  gems, 
the  **  Views  on  the  Lynn,**  which  remind  us  of  the  work 
of  that  eminent  amateur,  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  and 
we  think  being  equal,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  A  first 
silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to  him. 

Following  very  closely  are  some  productions  of  Mr.  H. 
Manfield,  of  Northampton,  which  are  but  very  little  inferior 
to  those  of  the  last  exhibitor ;  a  first  bronze  medal  has  been 
awarded  to  No.  770,  **  In  the  Fern  Glen." 

The  productions  this  year  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Brownrigg, 
we  think,  do  not  do  him  justice,  having  seen  work  of  hia 
that  we  like  better. 
Mr.  F.  Beasley,  junr.,  came  out  very  strong  this  year, 
which  shows  that  he  is  a  very  painstaking  worker.  We 
have  examples  by  him  of  several  processes.  His  ren- 
dering of  (No.  723)  **  Ivy  Bridge,  Devonshire,"  by  the 
coUodio-emulsion  process,  is  very  fine,  and  has  been 
awarded  a  first  bronze  medal.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  productions  of  J.  D.  UadclifFe«  which  although  small 
in  size,  are  by  no  means  insignificant.  **  Going  on  an 
Errand"  and  *^  A  Quiet  Nook  "  are  perfect  little  gems  iu 
their  way. 

Mr.  H.  M.  White  exhibited  some  work  stated  to  be 

Ehoto- ceramics.     We  fail  to  see  what  part  photography 
as  played  in  these  productions,  and  therefore  we  withhold 
our  judgment. 

Ihe  judges  of  the  photographic  department  were  Messrs. 
Wm.  Brooks,  Carne,  and  Lanyon. 


PICTURE  FRAMES  AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURE 

[Many  of  our  readers,  especially  those  residing  in  the 
provinces,  may  find  it  convenient  to  know  something  of 

I  the  manufacture  of  picture-frames.  A  few  suitable 
tools,  in  the  hand  of  a  man  having  some  facility  in  using 
them,  will  often  improvise  a  useful  frame,  especially  as 
excellent  mouldings  can  be  purchased  ready  for  use.     We 

I  extract  the  following  instructions  from  the   Carver  and 

'  Gilder's  Guide.] 

**In  the  first  place  allow  us  to  remark  that  without  a 
good  edge  on  your  tools,  you  must  not  expect  to  produce 
i  good  work.  Try,  not  how  much,  but  how  well,  you  can 
do  the  work  in  hand,  when,  with  practice,  you  will  find 
that  you  will  not  only  do  it  well,  but  get  over  a  consider- 
able amount  in  a  short  time. 

**  You  will  have  many  kinds  of  wood  offered  youto  work 
on,  and  it  will  be  expected  that  ^ou  will  be  able  to  make 
as  good  work  with  the  hard  woods  as  with  the  soft,  and 
sometimes  you  may  not  succeed  as  well  as  you  muy  wish, 
but  oftentimes  dilticulties  are  overcome  ^  hich  at  first  seem 
insurmountable. 

**  As  in  many  other  things — making  mouldings,  mitreing 
up,  mounting  pictures,  cutting  glass,  &c.,  requires  care  aa 
well  a^  skill,  and  a  careless  workman  will  spoil  as  much 
material  and  waste  as  much  time  as  he  is  worth  ;  therefore, 
make  it  a  rule  to  be  as  careful  as  possible  under  all 
circumstances,  when  you  will  not  have  to  reproach  yourself, 
if  an  accident  occurs,  with  carelessness. 

'*  looh  lUffuired. — The  tools  required  by  the  picture- 
frame  maker  may  soon  be  enumerated. 

**  Mitre  Block'  —This  block  is  made  to  guide  the  saw  in 

cutting  up  mouldings.      It  consists    of  a  thick  piece  of 

wood  glued  on  a  good  bottom,  with  saw  cuts  in  it  at  an 

angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  the  moulding,  when  cut 

I  off,  will  form  a  8(}uare  frame.     Eighteen  inches  long  will 

I  be  found  a  oonTenient  length.    See  Fig.  1. 
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«*  Shooting  Board.  "-ThiB  board  is   made  with   a  ledge 
Bcrewed  on  at  aa  angle  of  forty-f  ve  degrees,  and  a  flat  ran 


Fiff.  1. 


Fiff.  2. 

for  the  plane  laid  on  its  side.  The  use  of  the  shooting 
board  is  to  '  shoot*  or  plane  the  ends  of  the  mouldings  to 
bring  the  mitres  close  together.     See  Fig  2. 

^^  Shooting  Planes. — Planes  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
three  and  a-quarter  wide,  without  handles,  the  plane  iron 
without  a  guard,  used  for  shooting  the  ends  of  the  mould- 
ings on  the  shooting  board. 

*'  Saws, — Those  used  for  cutting  up  mouldings  are  called 
tenon  or  back  saws,  and  are  supported  at  the  back  by  a 
piece  of  brass  or  iron,  to  prevent  the  thin  bhide  of  the  saw 
from  bending. 

**  Hammers,  yarious  sizes,  and  not  too  heavy. 

**  Chisels,  different  widths,  Brad-awls  and  Gimlets,  yarious 
sizes. 

**  Turnscrews,  large  and  small. 

^*  In  addition  to  which  a  few  small  tools,  such  as  pincers, 
scissors,  punches,  squares,  &c. 

^' There  must  also  be  cut  brads,  from  hilf-au-inch  to 
three  inches  long,  picture  rings  of  all  sizes,  nails,  screws,  &c. 

*'  Glue  is  also  used,  and  as  its  strength  is  dependent 
upon  quality,  we  will  give  a  little  information  upon  the 
subject,  as  the  strength  of  the  work  is  only  secured  by  a 
good  article. 

**C?/»ie. — Glue,  an  inspissated  animal  jelly  or  gelatine, 
is  principally  prepared  from  the  parings  and  waste  pieces 
of  hides  and  skins,  the  refuse  of  tanneries,  and  the  tendons 
and  other  offal  of  slaughter-houses.  These  should  be  care- 
fully preserved  from  damp,  being  very  liable  to  decom- 
position. When  required  for  use  they  should  be  steeped 
for  about  fourteen  days  in  slaked  lime  mixed  with  water, 
and  then  drained  and  dried.  Before  being  converted  into 
glue,  the  materials  are  generally  steeped  in  weak  milk  of 
Bme,  well  rinsed  in  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for 
twenty-four  hours.  After  this  they  are  placed  in  a  copper 
boiler,  two-thirds  filled  with  water,  and  furnished  with 
a  false  bottom,  perforated  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
burning,  and  as  much  piled  on  as  will  fill  the  vessel. 
Boiling  is  continued  until  the  liquor,  on  cooling,  forms 
a  firm  gelatinous  mass.  The  clear  portion  is  then  run 
off  into  another  vessel,  where  it  is  kept  heated  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  and  allowed  to  repose  for  some  hours  to 
deposit,  when  it  is  run  into  the  congealing  boxes,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  situation.  The  next  morning  the 
cold  gelatinous  masses  are  turned  out  upon  boards, 
wetted  with  water,  and  are  cut  horizontally  into 
thin  cakes  with  a  stretched  piece  of  brass  wire,  and  then 
into  smaller  cakes  with  a  moistened  knife.  These  cakes  are 
next  placed  upon  nettings  to  dry,  after  which  they  are 
dipped  one  by  one  into  hot  water,  and  slightly  rubbed  with 
a  brush  wetted  with  boiling  water,  to  give  them  a  gloss  ; 
they  are  lastly  stove-dried  for  sale.  During  this  time  the 
undissolved  portion  of  skins,  &c.,  left  in  the  copper  is 
heated  with  fresh  water,  and  the  whole  operation  is  re- 
peated again  and  again,  as  long  as  any  gelatinous  matter 
can  be  extracted.  The  first  runnings  produce  the  pidest 
and  best  glue.    In  applying  glue,  the  hotter  the  glue  the 


more  force  will  it  exert  in  keeping  the  united  parts  together ; 
it  should  therefore  be  applied  immediately  after  boiling. 
Glue  loses  much  of  its  strength  by  frequent  re-melting. 
Glue  should  be  purchased  in  dry  weather,  for  that  which 
is  then  soft  is  not  of  so  good  a  quality  as  that  which  is 
crisp.  The  most  transparent  is  the  best  Good  glue,  if 
immersed  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  will  not  dissolve, 
but  swell ;  if  of  inferior  quality  it  will  partly  or  wholly 
dissolve.  Again,  that  glue  is  the  best  which,  being  dis- 
solved in  water  by  heat,  may  be  orawn  into  the  thinnest 
filament,  and  does  not  drop  from  the  bi*ush  as  oil  or  water, 
but  when  falling  extends  itself  into  threads.  Glue  made 
fiom  the  skins  of  old  animals  is  much  stronger  than  that  of 

young  ones. 

fTo  be  continued. J 


REFLECTED  LIGHT  FOR  SHORTENING 

EXPOSURES. 

Sib,— Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
inform  me  for  what  reason  stops  in  lenses  are  black ;  why 
not  have  them  white?  Accident  usually  leads  to  many  dis- 
coveries and  improvements.  I  do  not  suppose  what  I  am 
about  to  relate  has  never  been  adopted  before  in  an  emer- 
gency ;  but  still  1  think  what  I  am  about  to  describe  is  very 
suggestive.  I  had  set  my  mind  on  photographing  a  very 
beautiful  subject,  which  was  varied  with  water,  trees,  and 
with  dark  masses  of  foliage,  scrub,  ferns,  tall  grass,  in  the 
foreground— the  make-up  of  a  very  tine  picture.  The 
difficulty  was  to  get  a  still  day.  A  fine  morning  tempted 
me  to  make  the  attempt ;  but,  as  usual,  the  gloom  came  on 
before  I  had  fixed  my  camera.  I  waited  patiently  for  more 
than  an  hour ;  the  light  improved,  but  wnen  a  gleam  of  sun 
shine  appeared,  the  wind  disturbed  the  loliaj^e.  At  last  a 
lull  in  the  breesc  came,  but  no  sun.  1  took  off  the  cap  ;  but 
in  about  two  minutes  the  wind  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
exposure,  so  1  put  up  my  instruments  and  left.  As 
my  plates  are  large  (18  by  16  inches),  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  more  than  an  outline  of  a  picture  ;  but  on  develop- 
ing I  had  a  good  one  in  parts — water,  foreground,  and  dis- 
tance all  well  defined,  full  of  detail  ;  but  the  trees  were  faulty 
in  the  shadows,  so  I  determined  to  try  again  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  which  soon  occurred.  This  time  all 
was  sunshine,  with  a  white  cloud  in  front  of  the  camera,  so 
I  concluded  ten  minutes  would  be  ample  time  to  get  a  fully 
exposed  picture;  but^  to  my  astonishment,  when  I  had 
developed  my  plate,  it  was  as  much  under-exposed  as  my 
former  plate,  with  two  minutes  in  a  gloomy  light. 

The  same  day  I  made  a  journey  of  twelve  miles  to  photo- 
graph a  long  and  smoke-begrimed  building  in  the  centre  of 
alarge  town.  When  I  had  my  camera  fixed,  I  found  I  had  for- 
gotten my  case  of  stops ;  to  return  for  them  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  having  a  large  business  card  with  letter  press  on 
both  sides,  I  cut  it  to  the  size  and  shape  for  a  stop,  then  cut  a 
jagged  hole,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  tha 
centre,  placed  the  card  in  the  space  for  the  stops,  exposed 
ten  minutes  in  the  sun,  and  a  second  plate  about  five 
minntei.  Arriving  at  home,  I  was  anxious  to  test  my 
plates.  They  were  clean,  and  full  of  detail,  when  developed. 
This  little  incident  rather  shook  my  faith  in  black  stops. 

But  to  return  to  my  charming  spot  of  previous  failures.  An- 
other favourable  day  came,  which  enabled  me  to  make  a  third 
attempt,  which  was  very  successful.  1  exposed  my  first 
plate  with  a  black  stop,  and  to  be  quite  sure  of  having  a 
fully  exposed  picture  I  gave  it  forty-five  minutes,  and  with- 
out moving  the  camera  a  second  plate,  with  my  before* 
named  white  card  stop,  fifteen  minutes.  Both  plates  were 
ffood ;  but  the  second  is  very  superior,  being  full  of  fine 
detail  in  both  the  light  and  shadowed  parts  of  the  pictute. 
The  lens  I  used  is  Dallmeyer*s  patent  rectilinear,  with  the 
small  itop  (throe-quarten  of  an  inch  in  diameter). 

RUIBU   MiTfHIU. 
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Salli  in  ttt  SteUo. 

FuoToaBAPiiiHC  Iktesiobb  bt  Maonbbidm  Liobt. — We 
b*Te  recetred  from  Messrs.  Saronj  and  Co.  loaia  vary  good 
photogniphg  of  iho  interior  of  Scnrborongh  Aquarinin.  Fow 
tasks  could  be  mere  difHcalt  (o  nttempt,  both  on  the  scorQ  of  ' 
(larkDeis  and  tha  natore  of  tlie  subjects,  but  the  difficottiei  hare  i 
been  fairly  combuted,  and  Ibe  tbbuIIs  are  good.  . 

KOTiL  CoBHW*LL  1'oi.YTKCHmc  SociKTY.— Dnring  the  meet- 
ing ot  the  Soeiel;  in  Falmoath,  this  year,  a  lecture  was  deiirered 
In  the  I'oljlechnic  Hall,  on  "  Photograph;,"  by  Mr.  Urooba, 
one  of  Ihe  Tice-jiresidentt  of  the  Sonth  London  Photographic  , 
Bociely,  Mr.  N.  Came  in  the  chair.  The  objeci  of  the  lectors 
was  mainly  to  inlroluco  nnd  eiplniii  tho  moat  recent  inTentions 
in  the  photonraphic  art,  both  in  (lie  camera  and  lenses  and  Hie  i 
photogtapljor'a  Bland,  and  the  chemicals  neceasary  for  the  ' 
prepnration  of  pintee,  ag  well  as  an  entirely  new  apparslna  for 
the  generation  of  oxygen  gas.  The  camera  was  remnrkable  for 
ita  compactnesa  and  adjustment  a,  while  its  aimplicil;  ia  pack- 
ing and  ilH  strength  wonid  hare  been  recommendations  in  its  , 
faTour  even  were  it  not  that  by  means  of  it  photographs, 
whether  landscape  or  othorwiae,  could  be  taken  witii  greater  , 
facility  and  tree  from  the  distortion  owing  to  the  natare  of  the 
adjustmenta  of  most  cameras  in  nae.  The  lecturer  then 
explained  what  is  known  as  the  emulsion  proceas ;  that  was, 
Ihe  nitrate  of  ailver  and  the  bromides  were  mixed  with  the  ' 
collodion,  and  so  doing  away  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  I 
The  pliites  coQid,  theretore,  be  naed  either  moi at  or  dry,  and 
their  long-keepinf;  qualities,  both  before  and  after  exposure,  | 
were  mnch  improTed.  The  negulivea  produced  by  this  proceas  , 
were  not  only  finer,  but  did  not  give  those  violent  contrasts  | 
■ame  time  a  seen  in  tha  ordinary  wet  procesa  with  the  bath,  | 
Mr.  Brooka  dioaolTeil  hie  pyroxyline,  added  bromiileand  siUer, 
and  prepared  an  emnlsion  in  presence  of  Ibe  audience,  and  , 
eabaequently  cihihitod  negatives  and  tranaparencioa  on  the  I 
screen  to  the  great  delight  of  the  nndience. 

CoLOBED  Borax  Vaunisiiu.— ft  is  well  known  thai  anaqna- 
ona  solntion  of  borax  is  able  to  dissolre  shellac,  (arming  a  kind  i 
of  Tamiah  to  which  any  desired  color  can  be  imparted  by  mix-  i 
ing  with  pigments.  Uojor  Dr.  Kahl,ot  Dresden, 'has  commnnt-  i 
uted  to  Ihe  Dresden  branch  of  the  Saxon  Society  oi  Engineers  I 
the  remits  of  a  large  series  of  eiperimeot>  made  with  these 
Tarnishes.  He  reports  that  Ibsy  are  very  cheap,  and  dry  very 
quickly,  bnt  thi^y  scale  offtrom  wood  too  enaily.  When  this  I 
vurnish  is  colored  bhick  wiih  India  ink  end  applied  to  paper.  It  I 
poaacBsea  a  fine  gloss;  but  other  colors,  especially  carmine,  when 
nixed  wilb  Ibis  solution,  acquire  an  impure  shade,  and  many 
pigmenta  cement  togetlier  in  this  solntion,  forming  a  hard  and  i 
totally  useless  mass.  The  black  shoe  polish  sold  fur  ladies'  j 
boots  is  often  mnde  by  adding  some  black  pigment  to  (his  sbel-  i 
lac  solution.  For  bronze  bMts,  rosaniliu  ma;  be  diMolrod  in 
any  alcohol  Tarniah.  Scitiilijit  Auwicaii,  | 


$0  ConiSBonlttnU. 

PSBrLBSED.— Tho  ciso  you  describe  is  TsryMinoying  indeed,  there 
can  lie  no  doubt,  and  also  Tery  unfair,  but  ws  do  not  see  any 


u  .  ^  . ''  traiupareDt,  and 
coluuring  it  nt  \\ii  back,  it  very  old,  and  hu  uften  been  described 
in  our  pages.  The  inodiflcationof  thiacosthod,  which  li»*  recently 
besnreviTod  in  Amcrioa  uoder  the  name  of  PhBtBchrcmi,  bubsen 
deacribed  in  our  piiges  wilhia  the  last  few  months.  We  hiTs  not 
heard  of  its  recent  introduction  into  this  country.  It  has  nut 
bei'n  piteoted,  nor  do  we  see  that  it  coald  be,  ioasniueh  as  ths 
''-'■'  >dLfica(lons  has  been  pnkCtised  and   even 


o  powder  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar.     Tlien  addalitlle 


La  dear  solntion,  add  a  liltta  mora  alcohol,  and  a^n^in 
pound,  and  >o  until  tha  whota  is  diuolied.  If  you  are  using 
strong  ilcuhal,  st  all  near  to  abeiilute,  you  may  add  to  tha  m[i< 
lure  in  tha  morlar  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water.  We  hare 
grneiall]'  lUcciwdMl  in  tbla  wav,  without  any  iMiliog  of  Iha  ; 
Buluiiiin;  allhouab,  of  course,  a  little  beat  aids  the  ojpacatienof 
solutlun.  1 


B  presume  that  yon  mean  a  caltodion  tranapar- 
anoy,  althongh  you  da  not  say  so.  To  nid  in  transfarriDS  a  oollo- 
dfon  transparency  to  paper,  it  is  deairalilo  that  ths  Klasa  shoiild  bi 
waxed.  A  piece  of  good  plate  glsat  should  be  used  fur  taking  th« 
transparency  upon  ;  and  if  it  b«  thoroughly  well  alaansd  the  flint 
will  leixre  it  without  ditflculty.  Treating  ths  plate  with  wax  is, 
however,  an  aid.  Ptaoe  a  piece  of  pure  tiees-wax  ia  ether,  whioh 
will  disscvo  a  portion  of  it.  Pour  a  little  of  this  on  ths  wsl! 
cleaned  pUtv,  and  then  polish  it  off,  lenring  nonp,  apparently 
on  the  BurTacc.  Tho  Qlm  will,  aa  a  rule,  leave  kIxs  so  treated 
without  any  difncully.  There  have  t>een  varians  articles  in  th( 
NiwssndYEAR-DooKS  on  tha  subject.  Articlos  on  onamelllne 
prints  will  also  give  you  the  information.  2.  Tha  only  malbod 
wc  can  auegest  for  securing  a  sals  for  tbo  printing -framca  is  to 
advertise  (hem  in  Ihe  Nawa. 

B.  A.— There  iro  pabliahers  of  pbntographs  in  London  through 
whom  phntograpbars  wishing  to  «p1l  to  the  public  gBncrolly  dis- 
tribute theirworka.  The  lnrge<t  publisher*  in  this  way  are  Mnrinr 
&  Co.,  Soho  Sqmre,     Apply  to  tbeu  with  rpeciniena  of  [ho  work. 

JoHX  Smiti[. — The  homy  repellent  character  of  your  collodion 
aim  is  the  sole  cau-c  cf  the  trouble,  and  we  fear  Chat  you  cannot 
effactnally  got  rid  ot  tho  Ironble  without  getting  rid  of  thai 
npellenl  fllm.  There  ara  various  ways  of  doing  Ibis.  Th( 
legitimate  method,  unfortunately,  ia  not  always  avaitalls.  II 
oonsisu  in  using  the  collodion  older  and  riper.  The  aame  col- 
lodion with  age  will  ba  all  rif  h(.  If  you  have  none  ripe  enough, 
perhaps  you  have  a  little  of  an  old  and  aomewtLSt  pawdery  oi 
rotten  aample,  which,  added  to  that  in  use,  will  modify  it.  The 
addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  distilled  water  to  aaoh  ounce,  and 
■baking  well,  is  often  an  improvamnnt.  Failing  the  adoption  of 
these  methods,  there  are  other  palliitivoa.  Keducing  tbs  strength 
of  the  bath  will  do  something.  Plunging  Iha  Plata  in  ths  bath 
before  it  is  loo  much  set  is  also  UHiful.  Re-dipping  the  piste 
eflar  exposure  ia  wmetimea  a  remedy.  But  if  the  bath  be  add, 
this  is  oaageruus,  aa  it  sometimes  injures  tha  image.  In  eama 
oases  tha  addition  of  glycerine  to  tba  bath  answers;  but  w*  do 
not  like  additions  to  tha  bath,  which  ofleu  involve  risk. 

Sxxex.— If  we  wero  building  a  atudio  we  ahonld  adopt  the  old* 
fashioned  oblong  rectangular  building  with  ridge-root,  Qlaas  in 
roof  sod  sides  to  within  about  six  feet  at  each  end,  which  oortions, 
aa  well  aa  the  ends,  should  be  opaijus.  We  should  nave  the 
largest  portion  at  ijlus  in  the  north  side ;  but  should  not  entirely 
exclude  it  from  tba  soutb,  which  could  be  kept  covered  with  blinds 
in  sunny  weather.  But  aa  to  much  dull  weather  prevails  ia  thia 
country,  we  should  hivo  south  light  available  when  necessary. 

Row.— Nelson's  gelatine  is  generally  used.  A  special  quality  for 
photographic  purposes  ia  prepared  by  Nelson.  !.  Wa  do  not 
clearly  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  "  bast  Imnafer  paper  Ibr 
drawing  or  akelchiog,  to  bo  copied  on  sansttive  piper."  Do  you 
wish  tu  nae  the  drawing  as  a  nexntira  from  which  to  print  on 
soiuiti vc  paper  F  If  so,  yuu  will  see  that  tha  fact  of  its  transparency 
interposes  a  dilBcnlly  in  using  it  as  a  negative  nnleaa  you  mske 
tbeportiona  to  print  white  vary  opaque  by  using  a  dense  pigment 
in  drawing.  Qood  tracing  paper  or  tracing  cloth  ia  Uie  beat 
transparent  material  for  drawing  on.  A  tube  of  orange  ohrome, 
as  sold  byarTists'  colourman  turnie  in  oil  psiuting,  added  to  a  few 
(jUQcei  of  spirit  varnish,  will  make  a  good  non-aotinio  Tarnish  tor 
drawing  nagativet  on  glass  with  an  etching  point.  Bates'  black 
Tsmibh  will  also  answer  well. 

W,  A.  Nicholas.— It  shall  appear  in  YiXR-Boox  indue  time,  and 
in  tba  NsWB  at  once. 

J.  UiNRT  WuiTBBiirsB.— Many  thanks  tor  interesting  sxperienoe 
with  amnlsion  ;  and  also  for  charming  printa  from  ooffee  platee. 
Tha  fresh  view  et  Cbillon  is  very  intoreeting.  Youraaooaaa  with 
eolfae  plstea  scarcely  becomes  a  fair  ground  of  oomparison,  perhaps, 
wilb  the  emulsion,  as  we  have  rarely  seen  results  even  with  wet 

flalos,  from  tlie  most  skilled  hands,  which  would  oompare 
Lvoarably  with  them.  We  are  anticipating  with  pleasure  year 
formarlr  promised  hints  on  "  Boudoir  Pholognphy,"  which  we 
some  time  ago  promised  to  our  readers. 

W.  Peuuy. — No  prints  have  arrived.  Your  project  ia,  we  think,  a 
good  one,  and  ought  to  command  success. 

A.  SciioPiiLU.— We  may  say  at  tha  outset,  in  general  tesma,  that 
your  work  is  very  eood  tor  a  beginner.  'There  is  room  for  Im- 
provement in  tho  lighting  in  some  cases.  No.  2  is  best  ia  this 
rsspect.  A  direct  light  a  little  to  one  side  is  genanll;  moot  eflec- 
livB,  and  a  general  diffused  light  is  least  satisbctory.  The  sipo- 
sura  is  ganarally  about  right,  but  there  ia  in  some  ossss  a  alight 
tendency  to  over-aiposure.  As  a  rule,  thay  ore  sharp  enouch. 
Examine  good  work  whsnevar  you  see  it,  and  study  tbs  posing 

W.  B.  Di:(NiE. — The  only  oanas  to  which,  from  their  appeerancgi 
we  ahoulil  attribute  the  spots,  ia  the  particlca  of  bmnEa  (h>m  so- 
called  gold  printing  on  oards.  Can  you  find  any  trace  of  nioh 
printing  on  (hs  other  oarda  amongst  waioh  tbese  have  been  kept  f 
We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  thnr  ore  due  to  any  fanlt  tat  tha 
manipulation,  the  paper,  or  the  star 
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PHOTOaRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

ThB   UsB    MaDK     of     FbOTOORAPHT    BT    GoHYIOTS     AMD    BT 

C0UBT8 — Trahbpoet    of  Collodion— Pop ulae  Estimate 
OF  A  Photograph la's  Abilities. 

The  Use  made  of  Photography  by  Convicts  and  by  Courts, — 
We  have  several  times  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
the  important  post  which  it  behoves  photography  to  till  in 

connection  with  legal  matters.      No  copyist   can  be  so.         ,.-  *i.j.^.      *  -ci.-         u- 

precise,  no  draughtsman  so  exact,  as  the  camera  when  it   J?  making  copies  of  hand  writ  mg  for  verification  wherein 


Several  times  dunog  the  examination  of  these  convicts  did 
it  transpire  that  communications  received  from  the  de- 
tectives implicated,  if  returned  to  the  latter,  were  first  of 
all  photographed,  so  that  the  swindlers  always  retained 
in  their  possession  sufficient  to  prove  what  letters 
had  passed  between  the  parties.  The  convict  Kurr,  when 
he  returned  a  letter,  retained  a  photographic  copy  of  it,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  that  he  should  still  hold  some  check  over 
his  former  friends.  We  certainly  have  not  as  yet  ex« 
hausted  the  applications  of  photography  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  fac  simile  results,  and  certainly  it  is 


comes  to  mating  Ajacsimtle  of  a  document  or  sketch,  and  """  ^'"^  ^:  ."""  "'^^  .«.«»«*«  »*«^-  .^  which  the  camera 

to  us  it  issimply  astounding  thatafteraU  these yearsourUw  ^*^  *^«  P^^^^^^f^^/' ^^L".     ,,               u  *          u 

and  police  couits  should  not  have  made  more  use  of  pho-  Iranspori  0/ Co/Wion.-The  German  photographers  are 

tography.    A  month  or  two  back  we  published  a  ver/ in-  ?»lling  out-and  with  somereason,  apparently-on  the  sub- 

teresting  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  manage  these  Jf  ^  ^f  ^«  transport  of  coUodion.     fhey  say  that  aU  sorts 

things  in  France,  or  rather  ii  Paris ;  the  use  to  which  the  of  explosives  aw  suffered  to  be  carried  by  sea  and  land  ;  and 

French  poUce  is  putting  photography  is  day  by  day  be-  \^y»   ^""l  ^^'  «^°^^^  "J>*.  ^^.?  universa    requisite  of 

coming  greater,  but  witl  ^  it  U  not  often  that  we  hear  P^iotographers  be  conveyed  m  hke  mwiner  ?    Not  only  is 

of  photographs  of  documents  being  offered  as  evidence,  it  permitted  to  transport  gunpowder  and  rockets  bu 

AnS  yet  we  pride  ourselves  a  good  deal  upon  the  thorough-  mite  and  gun-cotton  even,  the  princmle  of  collodion  wiU 


camera  u  not  more  Ireqaently  reaorted  to.     Take,   for  -*" r   f"-"—     ^m  ;  "T"  J  .    7  "mri 1— ~-. 

instance,  the  present  ca«Mcefe6«concemiog  the  detective*  »«*""/'•'  "«  ^"?'«™°'«?*  *»«*  '^"J^^    ^u^^  us  pretty 

and  the  Turf  frauds.    How  many  times  have  the  counsel  "«"  the  same  difficulty  is  met  with  although  in  not  so  er- 

for  the  prisoners  asked  to  be  furnished  with  such  and  such  •^e'-»ted  »  degree     In  thu.  country,  certain  companies 

documenls,  and  the  prosecution  promised  copies,  which  J"*"",***  hare  any  thing  to  do  with  gun-cotton,  and  there- 

are,  we  suppose,  to  be  made  by  some  clerk  or  official  in  *«>"'  *!»«  absurdity  of  the  comDanson  falls  away.    But 

the  Treasury  ?   Will  not  copies  made  like  this  be  well-nigh  ^^^o^^n  is  everywhere  rega.ded  with  such  distrust  that 

useless  one  way  or  the  other?    in  most  instances  it  is  a  '*  "  °°'/  nnder  much  protest  that  it  can  be  shipped  or 

question,  in  these  documents,  not  of  the  words,  but  how  «onveyed  by  rail  in  Bogland.    Manufacturers  have  f<» 

ftiey  are  written,  and  whether  they  are  in  the  handwriting  ?<"»«  *•.•?«  past  complained    of  the  »tn?t    *nd  almost 

of  one  or  the  other  of  the  prisoners.    >ow  it  is  just  ai  impossible  conditions  that  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  sending 

easy  to  identify  writing  from  a  photograph  of  a  document  f^^odioa  from  one  pkce  to  another,  and  many    have 

as  from  the  original  itself,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  J*««?.  *">«  pe«»H«>M  "d  prwers  made  upon  the  subject 

experts  such  as  M.  Chabot  would  have  as  litde  hesitation  **  t^oM^  ">    suthonty.     We  are  therefore   in  a  fur 

in  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  one  as  upon  the  other.  ?<»"»»"  *»  sympathize  with  our  German  brethren,  who 

When  a  document  is  stated  in  evidence  to  be  in  the  hand-  "««?  *?  e»P<!nf>»ce  »  difficulty  m  getting  this  important 

writing  of  an  accused  person,  it  is  of  smaU  avail  for  the  legal  P'«»»ot  carried  about  at  all.    We  can  only  wish  them  a 

adviser  of  that  person  to  have  placed  in  his  hands  a  pen-  'P^^f  relewe  from  their  lUs,  and  hope  that  Government, 

and-ink  copy  of  the  document.    If  he  has  not  the  original  ^^  "*""»  "^  *^f  comparatively  smaU  quantiUes  that  an 

to  deal  with,  or  a  photograph  of  it,  there  u  littie  use  of  "f'**"^  transmitted.  wiU  see  fit  to  extend  such  pnvdeges, 

his  having  anything  at  all.    Again,  as  the  identity  or  non-  •*  ""^  /**«'  ■•  »'«  cjoyed  in  connection  wiUi  the  trwi- 

identity  of  writiug  is,  after  all,  a  matter  upon  which  every-  "Port  of  dangerous  explosives.        ,    .    ^..,. .        .  ,     ^ 
body  is  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion,  it  seems  to  us       Pop»'«r  Estimate  of  a  Photographer  g  AhUltes.—k  land- 
that  when  such  a 
junr  should  have 

i'udgment  of  their 
►y  an   expert  in   the    witness-box.      This    opportunity      .    ,  ,  , .  .    i      ,.,    i.     .i.  *.t 

they  could  enjoy  one  and  all,  were  photograpliic  prints  Photographs  would  come  m  handily  for  the  purpose.    Waa 

at    hand    of    the     document    under     dispute,     prinU  ^^^,^^  ™»>^*^  trouble  m  taking  photographs,  he  asked,  and 

which   would  demonstrate   every     up-and-down     stroke  could  anyone  who  knew  anything  at  all  about  the  matter 

of  the  writing,  every  chance  or  uncertain  mark  of  the  pen.  '^'^\^  ?^?^  pictures?     His  idea  like  that  of  many  other 

The  cost  of  preparing  photographic  records  of  this  kind,  P«opIe,  is  that  the  camera  is  a  sort  of  machine,  of  which  the 

especiaUy  if  the  Treasury  pMsessed  a  photographic  esUb^  handle  has  to  be  turned ;  and,  if  you  have  only  the  strength 

lishment  of  its  own,  would  be  Mmply  nonSnaf    With  a  ^^^?  ****?»  c*«>inets  and  cartes,  as  the  case  may  be.  fall  out 

copy  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  the  counsel,  and  the  mem-  ?J  ***«  ^^^^l  e^^'    Qur  answer  was,  of  course,  very  simple, 

bers  of  the  jury,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  passing  ^*  ^*«  ^^^l  photographs  can  undoubtedly  be  secured  by 

the  document  from  one  hand  to  another,  no  chance  of  its  »nyl>ody  a^ter  an  hour  or  so  of  tuition ;   but  that,  Lko 

being  lost  or  mislaid.    »'  I  beUeve,"  said  one  of  the  wit-  ";<»t  other  pursuits,  he  who  knew  most  about  it  secured 

nesses  in  the  trial  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  '♦  that  '^®  ^*  results.    If  he  wanted  simply  outlmes  and  nothing 

this  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  accused,  but  P^^f*  tbere  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  learn  much ;  but  if 

from  that  word  to  this  word  the  writing  is  in  a  feigned  ^®^^»*^,i^  ^^®  ™*»^  pictures  like  a  Rejlander  or  a 

hand."    Such  a  statement  leads,  of  couree,  to  a  constant  Robinson,  then  there  was  a  good  deal  stdl  before  him.  We 

passing  to  and  fro  of  the  important  paper,  and  yet  it  is  J^otj  *he  matter  as  an  another  instance  of  the  estimation 

impossible  for    any  one  under   such   circumstances   to  ^  "^^^^  ^^^  P«0P^®  ^^^^  *  photographer's  abihties. 
examine  and  criticise  the  opinion  given  with  proper  care  m 

and  deliberation.     And  while  on  this  subject,  we  cannot 

help  remai king  that  whUe  the  law  is  so  slow,  apparently,  COLOURED  MINIATURES  ON  CONVEX  GLASSES, 

in  making  use  of  photography  in  this  connection,  those  A  STTLE  of  portrait  which  has  attracted  much  attention  in 

engaged  in  the  Turf  frauds,  Messrs.  Kurr,  Benson,  andOo.,  America  under  different  names,  as  Photochrame.Oil  Pkoto^ 

seem  to  have  been  quite  aliye  to  the  value  of  the  art  AJRmature^  &c.,  is  described  by  Messrs.  Bioe  and  xhompaoii, 
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of  Chicftgo.  Some  of  oar  readers  have  reecDtly  uked  for 
deUiU,  aod  although  an  accouot  of  these  pictaree  appeared 
io  our  pages  some  time  ago,  ire  think  it  may  interest 
•ome  of  our  readers  if  we  repeat  the  details  as  given  b;  the 
fino  in  questioa  in  the  Photographic  Times.  The  details 
ue  as  follow  : — 

It  the  print  yoa  desire  to  use  for  the  miniature  is 
moaoted,  place  it  in  clear  irater,  leaving  it  immersed  until 
U  separates  from  the  card.  Having  your  unmounted  print 
nady,  cut  it  a  littie  snisUer  than  the  convex  glaas  you  are 
to  mount  it  on.  Xou  will  have  prepared  in  a  convenient 
vessel  a  little  thin  starch  paste.  Have  your  convex  glass 
(perfectly  clean ;  vvet  the  print,  and  then  blot  off  the 
aurplus  water  ;  paate  the  face  of  the  print  with  (he  starch 
|>repBration,  also  covering  the  concave  or  hollow  Bide  of 
the  glass  wiih  the  same,  uiing  great  care  to  work  the  paste 
smooth,  both  on  the  priat  and  glass  ;  lay  the  print  on  the 
glass,  the  prepured  surfaces  together,  and  proceed  carefully 
to  work  the  bubbles  out  with  the  fingers,  after  which  lay 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  some  soft,  tongh  paper  on  the 
print,  and  with  an  ivory  paper-knife,  or  fiat  stick,  with 
onrve  about  the  same  as  the  concave  surface  of  the  glass, 
work  the  print  dowa  to  the  glass,  forcing  out  all  the  air ; 
work  from  the  centre  of  the  glsss  toward  the  edges,  and 
with  great  care,  using  very  light  pressure  to  avoid  break- 
ing the  glass.  The  monnting  of  the  print  should  be  done 
qaiokly,  as  the  paste  dries  very  fast.  When  perfectly  dry 
pour  on  4  tittle  castor  oil,  tnking  a  small  piece  of  fine 
sponge,  and  gently  rub  the  oil  over  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  print.  Use  oil  freely,  in  order  to  saturate  the 
paper;  when  perfectly  translucent,  take  a  small  piece  of 
fine  apooge  and  wipe  off  the  surplus  oil.  Your  picture  is 
now  ready  to  apply  the  colour  to  the  eyes,  which  is  the 
OdIj  part  of  the  work  done  directly  on  the  print.  Having 
coloured  the  eyes,  i^ke  some  narrow  strips  of  thin  card- 
board, and  with  the  mncilage  paste  the  strips  on  the  con- 
cave surface,  as  near  the  edge  as  possible ;  this  is  to  keep 
the  two  glasses  separate,  and  prevent  the  spots  which  fre- 

aueutly  occur  when  the  second  glass  is  laiJ  directly  upon 
le  oiled  print.  Having  the  strips  of  cardboard  set,  take 
Hnotber  convex  glaas,  perfectly  clean,  the  same  size  as  the 
one  having  the  prioc ;  place  the  two  together,  putting  the 
convex  surface  of  the  second  glass  into  the  concave  surface 
of  the  one  having  the  print  attached.  'Ihis  clear  gloss, 
vhen  in  place,  receives  the  colour  for  batr,  complexion. 
drapery,  and  background.  The  colour  can  be  removed 
wholly,  or  in  part,  from  the  glass  on  applying  a  little  tar- 
peotine  with  a  cloth.  Any  mistake  in  hiyiog  the  colour 
can  be  eaaily  and  quickly  corrected  aa  above.  Having  ap- 
plied the  colour,  back  up  with  a  piece  of  card,  and  with 
eome  strips  of  the  adhesive  ])aper,  moistened  a  la  postage 
stamp,  or  with  a  brush  dipped  in  clean  water,  bind  glasses 
and  btxjt  together,  and  miniature  is  ready  for  framing. 
Oil  CoLOUBiNQ  for  Paoio-MiHiATtfRE. 

B^. — The  colour  for  the  eyes  is  applied  directly  upon 
the  prepared  photograph  ;  use  brush  No.  3.  Blue  eyes, 
use  Prussian  blue  mixed  with  a  little  ivory  black.  Brown 
eyes,  use  Vandyke  brown.  Qrey  or  hatel  eyes,  Fruuian 
blue  mixed  with  Vandyke  brown  and  silver  white. 

The  colour  for  Sesh,  b&ir,  diapery,  and  background  is 
Applied  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  clear  glaas,  which  is 
placed  over  the  mounted  print. 

Fte»h. — Use  vermilion,  silver  whit*,  and  chrome  yellow. 
mixed  to  suit,  tor  children,  n*o  roae  madder  or  carmine 
ID  place  of  vermilion.  For  dark  oomplexioudoU  the  colour 
by  adding  Vandyke  brown. 

Hair.— Wat  blonde  hair,  nse  half  ysllow  ochre  and  Vaa- 
dvke  brown.  For  lights,  use  Maples  yellow.  Brown  hsir, 
Vandyke  brown.  Black  hair,  ivory  black,  silver  white, 
adding  a  little  Fruasian  blue.  For  grey  hair  use  silver 
white,  Naples  yellow,  black,  and  a  little  Prussian  blue. 

Draptry. — Whatever  colour  suits. 

Baekground. — Your  own  judgment  will  suggest  the 
proper  coloor  to  ujk. 


To  change  the  work  in  any  way,  take  a  email  pie«e  of 
cloth,  dipped  in  turpentine,  and  remove  the  coloor. 
To  Prepare  Starch  Pa9TB. 

Take  a  hasping  spoonful  of  the  starch,  pat  into  two 
ounces  ot  cold  water,  in  a  tin-cup.  Stir  nntil  diaaolved, 
then  bring  to  n  boil,  stirring  constantly.  If  too  thick,  add 
boiling  water." 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tbb  PuoTooaAPOio  AEcn.GOLDoicAL  Society  or  Fbarcb — 

Ira  ExHiBiTioH  at    Uavbe— Oh    PaiPiaiTaaT   Filhb — 

The   Advabtaocs  or   Alb'-'hsn    aho  Kdbbib    Soldtkws 

roa  Acid  and  Aikalibb  DivELomsKT. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Congress  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  has  just  been  held  at 
Havre,  the  French  Archoeologicat  and  Historical  Society, 
which  busies  itself  with  the  preservation  of  photographic 
record  of  monuments,  Sic.,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
instituting  an  exhibition.  The  8o:icty  I  speak  of  was 
founded  in  18713,  although  many  of  its  members  haro 
individually  for  some  time  past  occupied  theinselvea  with 
the  objects  of  the  body.  Un  the  present  occasion  the 
Society  desired  to  show  visitors  coming  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  not  only  pictures  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
monuments  about  the  country,  but  also  to  show  how  far 
photography  helps  to  record  such  objects,  and  how  useful 
it  i.i  also  to  the  archtaologist,  the  geologist,  the  geographer, 
and  the  astronomer.  The  interesting  collection  of  pboto< 
graphs  to  which  I  refer  included  very  D.any  remarkable 
works,  taken  in  most  instances  by  clever  provincial  photo- 
grapher*.  Among  those  who  made  excellent  contribU' 
tions  were  MM.  Letellier  etC.icRia,  of  Havre ;  Mieusement, 
oFBIois;  Btondel.  of  Lille:  Odinot,  of  Nancy  Besides 
pictures  of  monuments,  &c.,  there  was  also  a  fine  collection 
of  micro-photogrsphs  of  the  plant  and  insect  world  con- 
tributed by  M.  Albert  Marguery,  of  Rouen,  which  was 
very  much  admired. 

M.  Boivin  sends  me  an  important  communic^ition  upon 
the  subject  of  preliminary  Sims  to  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  dry  plates.  Among  the  advantages 
pOBseased  by  these  films,  according  to  M.  Huivio,  is  the 
lact  that  by  their  nse  operators  may  dispense  with  the 
most  troublesome  manipulations  connected  with  the  polish- 
ing and  cleaning  of  kI»bs  plates.  The  film  prevents,  in  a 
wjrd,  tho  image  formed  npon  the  plate  from  coming  into 
contact  with  auy  injurious  substance  that  may  be  upon 
the  surface  of  the  glass.  Moreover,  such  a  film  ensures 
the  adherence  of  the  coUodtou  to  the  plate,  and  prevents 
any  air-bubbles  or  rising  of  the  collodion  lilm  Of  all  the 
formula]  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  composi- 
tion of  preUminary  films,  M,  Boivin  considers  that  only 
very  dilute  aqueous  solutions,  and  those  containing  rubber 
dissolved  in  benzole,  are  capable  of  practical  employment. 
But  he  hesitates  to  say  which  is  the  better  kind.  Each 
has  its  advantages  and  its  detects.  Nevertheless,  my 
friend  assures  me  that  rubber  is  indispensable  when  resort 
is  had  to  alkaline  development;  on  the  other  hand,  albu- 
men is  to  be  preferred  for  acid  development. 

In  general,  the  operation  of  acid  development  is  an  easier 
one  to  accomplish  upon  an  albnmenized  plate  than  upon 
one  coated  with  rubber  Bolutioa  Of  this  one  can  easilv 
convince  oneself  by  covering  the  two  halves  of  a  plate  witlt 
films  of  a  different  nature.  Here  arc  the  formulsa  which 
M.  Boivin  has  adopted  for  securing  both  films  of  rubber 
and  albumen.     In  preparing  the  latter  he  takes  of — 

Albumen       SO  cubic  centimetres 

Water  20  „ 

Acetic  acid 1  cubic  centimetre. 

The  acidulated  water  is  poured  into  the  albumen  by 
degrees,  and  slowly  agitating  the  mixture  the  wbil^ 
with  s  glass  Tod ;  then  two  nundred  cubic  centimetre 
further  of  water  are  added,  and,  finally,  the  whole  i 
■flowed  to  rest  for  some  hours.    The  liquid  is  afterward 
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deoaated,  the  clear  part  being  farther  filtered  through  a 
sponge  or  bit  of  flue  mualin,  and  then  throagh  paper, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  most  liquid  character. 
The  albumen  solution  treated  in  this  manner  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  time ;  the  glass  plates  are  covered  with 
it  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  glass  may  be  used  to  aid  in 
the  coating,  care  being,  of  course,  taken  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  air-bubbles.  As  soon  as  the  film  has  dried 
completely,  the  plate  is  put  away  with  others  in  a  grooved 
box  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  If  the  albumen  is  employed 
in  a  concentrated  condition  it  will  give  rise  to  syrupy 
streaks  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  ;  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  M.  Boivin  recommends  a  very  dilute  solution.  As  to 
the  rubber  varnish,  M.  Boivin  assures  me  that  the  best 
preparation  is  as  follows  :^ 

India-rubber  ...  0*2  to  3  decigrammes 
Pure  benzole  ...  100  cub.  cents. 
The  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  a  warm 
locality,  and  is  then  filtered  through  paper.  To  facilitate 
diRSolution  of  the  rubber,  it  may  be  moistened  first  with 
chloroform  or  ether  some  hours  before  plunging  it  into  the 
benzole.  The  pear-shaped  masses  of  rubber,  to  be  purchased 
of  druggists,  is  the  material  that  should  be  used  ;  that  in 
sheets  or  in  tubes  will  not  dissolve.  The  benzole  should 
be  rectified,  and  exempt  from  all  fatty  matter.  When  the 
film  of  rubber  has  been  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  glass 
plate  it  should  be  dried  at  a  good  heat ;  the  sooner  it  dries 
the  less  liable  is  it  to  crack,  but  this  defect  is  not  to  be 
avoided  if  the  rubber  solution  is  a  strong  one.  M.  Boivin 
recommends  the  addition  of  a  few  centigrammes  of  gayac 
resin  to  the  solution.  If  the  latter  becomes  turbid,  it  may 
at  any  time  be  clarified  with  a  little  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, which  absorbs  the  water  that  is  the  cause  of  turbidity ; 
the  chloride  of  calcium  will  afterwards  remain  behind 
upon  the  filter,  being  insoluble  in  benzole. 

M.  Boivin  has  sent  me  an  exquisite  picture  obtained  by 
means  of  a  dry  plate  prepared  on  a  very  simple  method,  of 
which  he  has  promised  me  the  description  in  an  early 
letter ;  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  shall  hasten  to  communicate 
the  details  to  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News. 

Erneot  Lacan. 


DR.  LIESEGANG  ON  EMULSION  NEGATIVES 

WITHOUT  GLASS.* 
The  important  progress  which  has  be^n  made  of  late  in 
emulsion  processes  goes  hand  in  hand  with  M.  Wamerke*s 
sensitive  paper  films.  Of  the  latter  process  we  have  already 
placed  details  before  our  readers.  The  emulsion  is  the 
same  as  that  ordinarily  used  upon  glass  plates,  but  some 
not  unimportant  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
material  by  the  use  of  papyroxyl.  Instead  of  the  chalk 
paper  previously  used  by  Warnerke,  a  strongly- sized  paper 
is  substituted  as  basis  for  the  collodion ;  for  this  reason  the 
film  negative  will  not  have  both  sides  glazed  as  formerly, 
but  one  will  be  matt,  a  detail,  however,  which  will  have  no 
influence  upon  the  negative  itself. 

The  paper,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  alternately  covered 
with  rubber  solution  and  collodion  several  times,  and 
finally  coated  with  bromide  of  silver,  collodion,  or  emul- 
sion. This  sensitized  paper  is  cut  to  the  proper  size  to  go 
in  the  dark  slide,  and  pieces  are  laid  upon  one  another, 
each  with  a  sheet  of  orange  paper  between,  and  the  whole 
packet  enveloped  in  tin-foil,  so  as  to  keep  good  for  some 
time. 

Practical  arrangements  for  changing  sensitized  paper  out 
of  doors,  without  a  dark  tent,  were  invented  twenty  years 
ago ;  their  light  metal  frames  with  card-board  back,  upon 
which  the  paper  was  fastened,  was  one  of  these  arrange- 
ments. Over  the  frame  was  slipped  a  cardboard  envelope, 
and  the  whole  put  into  the  dark  slide,  which  was  provided 
with  a  slit  in  the  side.  The  dark  slide  was  adjusted,  the 
cardboard  envelope  drawn  oat,  the  lens  was  uncappea,  the 
envelope  again  pushed  into  the  slit,  and  the  time  of  expo- 


sure  noted,  &c.  As  the  frames  were  light  and  unbreakable^' 
and  required  no  care  in  packing,  like  glass  plates,  a  large 
number  of  them,  filled  with  sensitive  paper,  could  be  taken 
about  by  a  photographer.  Other,  and  perhaps  better, 
arrangements  could  no  doubt  be  suggested.  Tne  old  ar- 
rangement of  the  Sutton  panoramic  camera,  which  had 
two  rollers  for  nnrolling  and  rolling  up  of  the  paper  as 
exposed,  would  answer ;  at  any  rate,  I  myself  have  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  employed  the  system  with  waxed  paper, 
and  found  it  exceedingly  convenient.  If  there  is  a  dark 
room  handy,  the  first  of  the  sheets  in  the  tin- foil  case  la 
torn  off,  and,  this  film  having  been  put  away,  the  case  is 
replaced  in  the  dark  slide,  twng  care  that  the  spring  of 
the  latter  is  not  too  strong,  and  does  not  act  so  as  to  bend 
the  packets.  The  films,  as  exposed,  are  put  away  between 
yellow  paper.  Those  who  prefer  to  expose  the  sensitized 
paper  through  a  glass  plate  must  alter  their  camera  after 
focussing  to  the  breadth  of  the  plate,  so  that  their  picture 
may  be  rendered  perfectly  sharp. 

The  time  of  exposure  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  emulsion  that  you  employ.  Tnis  material 
may  be  produced  of  a  very  sensitive  nature,  but  then  its 
development  is  more  difiicnlt ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  well  at 
present  to  employ  an  emulsion  of  no  very  great  sensitive- 
ness, which  may  be  developed  with  certainty.  In  a  good 
light,  to  take  a  landscape  view  with  a  rectilinear  lens,  and 
full  aperture,  some  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  are  necessary, 
and  you  do  well  to  give  rather  more,  than  less,  exposure, 
as  a  plate  which  has  been  over-exposed  can  be  treated 
successfully  with  a  modified  developer,  bat  not  so  one 
that  has  been  under-exposed. 

The  collodion  film,  whether  exposed  or  nn-exposed, 
muet  be  handled  with  extreme  care  and  with  clean  fingers, 
for  a  hot  or  dirty  hand  leaves  marks  benind  it.  Before 
development,  a  pin  is  put  under  the  film  to  disengage  a 
corner,  and  then  the  whole  sheet  may  be  pulled  off  with 
forefinger  and  thumb,  leaving  the  yellow  paper  underneath 
uninjured.  Then  upon  a  glass  plate,  the  same  size  as  the 
film,  you  put  the  latter,  having  previously  moistened  the 
glass  with  water ;  you  press  down  the  film  with  filter 
paper,  and  so  make  it  lie  perfectly  smooth  and  even. 
The  film  is  now  covered  with  a  mixture  of — 
Benzole        ...        ...        ...        •••      1  part 

Alcohol        10  parts 

This  is  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  collodion  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  in  order  to  soften  it,  and  to  prevent  the  india-rubber 
from  forming  spots  or  patches. 

After  the  film  has  been  exposed  and  brought  back  to 
the  laboratory,  the  development  may  be  conducted  in 
various  ways ;  that  is  to  say.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley's 
strong  alkaline  developer  may  be  emploved,  a  weak  alka- 
line solution,  iron,  or  acid  pyrogallic  solution  and  silver. 

The  strong  alkaline  developer  according  to  Staart 
Wortley's  formula  is  as  follows : — 

P.-1-Pyrogallio  acid        10  grammes 

Alcohol        50 

A. — Carbonate  of  ammonia      ...    10 

Distilled  water       80 

In  this  case  the  ammonia  is  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and 
mixed  with  the  warm  water. 

B. — Bromide  of  potassium        ...    10  grammes 

Water  160        „ 

Of  these  solutions,  there  is  mixed  in  a  glass  measure  :«- 
P.      ...        ...        ...        ...      1  gramme 

A 12  grammes 

B.      ...         1  gramme 

The  film  is  first  rinsed  with  water  until  it  is  no  longer 
greasy,  and  then  this  mixture  is  poured  upon  it.  llie 
image  at  once  appears,  but  when  necessary,  naif  as  much 
again  of  P,  A»  and  B  is  added.  For  larger  plates,  of 
course,  a  larger  quantity  of  mixture  must  be  taken. 
Should  tiie  image  appear  immediately,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  film  has  been  too  long  exposed,  and  then  another 
gramme  of  B  must  be  ad<kd.  Little  glsss  messores  are 
exceedingly  useful  in  undertaking  alkiiiiie  derdo^nMni^ 
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u  in  thiB  way  one  easily  accostoma  oneself  to  work  with 
particular  quantities. 

The  weak  alkaline  developer  differs  in  some  degree  from 
that  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  it  should  be  used 
for  treating  the  more  sensitive  films : — 

A. — Carbonate  of  soda 10  grammes 

Bromide  of  potassium         ...      10        „ 
iVaver...        •••        ...        ...    js\)\j        if 

Or,  instead  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  hsdf  as  much 
bromide  of  ammonium  may  be  employed. 

F. — Fyrogallic  acid  10  grammes 

Alcohol  ...        ...        ...     80        „ 

In  applying  this  developer,  you  add  to  twenty-four 
grammes  of  water  one  gramme  of  P,  mix  well  together, 
and  pour  it  over  the  film.  The  image  then  appears  in  all 
its  details.  Upon  this,  the  liquid  is  poured  back  into  the 
measure,  a  few  drops  of  it  are  added,  and  the  image  there- 
with  intensified.  Or,  if  preferred,  you  may  pour  A  over 
the  film  first  of  all,  and  then  add  a  few  drops  of  P,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes,  one  or  two  drops  more,  when  the 
image  increases  in  inteusity. 

l£e  iron  developer  is  managed  by  preparing,  in  the  first 
place,  two  solutions ;  they  are : — 

A. — Boiled  water 64  grammes 

Citric  acid       •        ...       1 

Nitrate  of  silver         2 

Copper   vitriol   (sulphate    of 
copper)         ...        ...        ...      8        „ 

The  copper  salt  is  dissolved  by  itself,  and  then  the  silver 
and  acid,  having  been  likewise  dissolved,  are  added.  If 
prepared  with  boiled  water,  the  developer  will  hold  good 
a  long  time. 

B. — Sulphate  of  iron       3  grammes 

Glacial  acetic  acid    3 

Water  100 

Or 

Sulphate  of  iron         5  grammes 

Water ...  100        „ 

Methylated  spirit        5        „ 

The  film  is  first  moistened  with  water,  and  then  covered 
with  A  ;  this  is  then  poured  back  into  the  developing  glass, 
and  then  a  few  drops  of  B  are  added.  The  mixture  is  ap- 
plied again  and  again,  until  all  the  details  come  out 

The  acid,  pyrogallic,  and  silver  developer  is  undertaken 
also  with  two  solutions  made  up  as  follows : — 

A. — Boiled  water         64  grammes 

Citric  acid 1  gramme 

Nitrate  of  silver    2  grammes 

Copper  vitriol       8        „ 

The  copper  salt  in  this  case  is  also  dissolved  separately. 

P. — Py  rogallic  acid      10  grammes 

Alcohol      ...         ...         ...  80        „ 

One  gramme  of  P  is  put  into  the  glass  measure,  and  twelve 
grammes  of  water  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  is  then 
applied  to  the  film,  until  all  the  details  of  the  image  are 
developed.  Then  the  solution  is  poured  back  into  the 
glass,  and  a  few  drops  of  A  are  added.  With  this  the 
negative  may  be  properly  intensified.  You  may  proceed 
also  in  the  reverse  order  by  pouring  some  of  A  solution 
over  the  film  first,  and  then  adding  some  drops  of  P. 

The  fixing  of  the  film  is  undertaken  in  the  usual 
manner,  either  with  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  or  an  eight  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  The  process  of  intensifying  may  be  resumed  after 
fixing,  if  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  orainary  wet  collodion 
plates.  The  film  may  be  intensified  bv  means  of  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley's  process,  the  following  three  solutions  being 
made  use  of  : — 

C. — Citric  acid 1  gramme 

Water        120  grammes 

S.— Nitrate  of  silver    3  grammes 

l^itric  acid 1  gramme 

Water        100  grammes 

F.^Pvrogallie  acid  ...    10  gnunmea 

Aioobol     .,•  80 
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A  sufficient  quantity  of  C  is  poured  several  times  over  the 
well  washed  image,  and  then  for  every  six  parts  of  C  there 
is  added  one  part  of  S  and  P.  This  mixture  will  intensif  v 
with  considerable  rapidity,  but  it  is  necessary  to  wash 
well  subsequently,  to  remove  every  trace  of  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  film  after  development  may  be  allowed  to  remain  and 
dry  in  contact  with  the  glass  upon  which  it  has  been 
developed;  or  it  may  be  removed  and  dried  between  sheets 
of  blotting-paper.  You  may  also,  as  M.  Wamerke  has  shown 
allow  the  film  during  development  to  remain  upon  the  paper. 
To  do  this  the  edges  of  the  paper  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a 
tray,  and  the  film  is  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  were  upon  glass.  Before  removal  from  the  paper,  the 
film  must  be  perfectly  dry,  so  that  the  needle  may  be 
pierced  into  it,  and  in  this  manner  stripped  from  the  paper. 

Applied  to  the  glass  the  varnishing  is  necessary,  if  the 
film  has  been  much  intensified.  The  varnish  employed 
should  be  of  that  kind  which  dries  up  transparent  without 
being  warmed,  and  for  this  reason  a  benzole  or  chloroform 
varnish  is  to  be  preferred,  as  also  a  spirit  varnish,  which 
dries  up  with  a  smooth  surface. 

These  paper  emulsion  negatives  are  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, when  finished,  from  collodion  p  ates,  and  the 
copies  furnished  are  vigorous  and  brilliant.  Before  print* 
ing,  the  film  is  made  to  adhere  firmly  to  a  glass  plate  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  water  and  an  india-rubber  squeegee. 
That  the  films  may  be  printed  as  well  from  one  side  as  from 
another  is  simply  a  matter  of  course.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  photographer,  and  one  that  is  especially 
useful  to  him  if  he  desires  to  produce  carbon  prints  by 
single  transfer,  or  to  utilise  the  Lichtdruck  process.  Other 
advantages  of  the  process  are  obviously  the  circumstance 
that,  during  the  preparation  and  exposure  of  the  film,  no 
glass,  plates  are  necessary,  while  the  films  can  be  preserved 
afterwards  with  much  greater  facility.  An  artistic  illustra- 
tion prepared  by  the  process  will  appear  in  the  Archiv  bo 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  of  its  execution. 

Instead  of  emulsion  collodion,  bromide  of  silver  gelatine 
may  be  employed  for  coating  paper.  This  gelatine  bail 
most  extraorainary  sensitiveness,  equal  to  that  of  wet  plates, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  applicable  to  the  taking  of  por- 
traits in  the  studio.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable  that 
photographers  should  possess  a  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  alkaline  development,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  knowledge  of  its  action  and  of  its  manipulations  are  as 
yet  very  wide-spread.  In  all  dry  processes^  but  partica- 
larly  in  the  case  of  emulsion  films,  alkaline  development  is 
very  valuable,  as,  by  its  means,  a  much  shorter  exposure 
may  be  given  than  is  the  case  when  an  acid  developer  is 
employ^. 

A  ST.  LOUIS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO. 
[A  CURIOUS  element  in  American  journalism,  which  is  at 
times  not  a  little  surprising  to  the  reticent  Englishman,  is 
the  extent  to  which  they  deal  with  personal  matters,  in 
which  our  American  cousins  are  manifestly  deeply  in* 
terested.  Posaibly  a  similar  interest  might  prevail  on  this 
side  of  the  water  if  it  were  considered  decorous  either  to 
express  it  or  gratify  it.  Here  is  a  minute  account  of  a 
studio  in  St.  Louis  under  the  management  of  a  lady.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  the  editor  of  the  recently-established 
excellent  magazine,  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer, 
having  surrendered  his  portrait  practice,  the  duty  is  under- 
taken by  his  wife,  and  a  Si.  Louis  journal  has  the  following 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  New  Parlour  Gallery  of  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Fitzgibbon.] 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  the  fine  arts  have  been  most 
highly  appreciated  and  honoured  among  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  intelligent  nations.  From  this  it  is  easy,  and  only 
just,  to  infer  that  wherever  a  love  for  the  beautiful  is  found 
to  exist  among  a  people,  there  will  be  found  education  and 
refinement  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Arts  may  be 
divided — first,  into  the  useful  and  mechanical;  second, 
into  the  polite,  liberal,  and  fine.  The  branch  of  which  we 
are  now  trefttiiig  may  be  ooDiidered  as  a  growth  or 
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beloaging  to  pftintiog,  which  is  reoogniied  u  htddiog  the 
next  ruik  to  miuic  and  poetry  among  the  fine  tuts. 

Theea  refleotioaa  oooaried  to  our  miad  while  making  a 
peraooal  inipection  of  the  Tsrious  departments  of  the 
auperb  and  moat  elegant  New  Parlour  I'hotograph  and 
Art  Galley  of  Mrs.  Fiugibbon.  The  premises  occupied 
are  most  odvaDtageoual  j-  utuated,  being  located  at  No.  115, 
Franklaod  Avenue,  are  amply  large  and  spacious,  no  house 
of  the  kind,  perhnps,  in  St.  Louis  poaaeuing  more  favour- 
able facilities  for  the  conduct  of  a  buaiuess  of  this  character. 
I'he  studio,  or  operating  room,  ia  well  supplied  with  light 
from  all  aidea,  and  has  been  recently  fitted  up  in  the  latest 
and  most  approved  pkii.  These  facilitiea  enable  sittiogs 
to  be  made  at  any  and  all  times,  no  matter  what  the  state 
or  condition  of  the  weather  may  be.  The  pictaro  and 
portrait  gallery  is  fitted  up  with  much  taate  and  elegance, 
containing  a  large  selection  of  picturea  fiuiahed  in  water, 
oil,  pastel,  crayon,  Indian  ink,  and  other  stylea,  among 
which  may  be  found  thoae  of  aome  of  our  moat  prominent 
ritizena.  and  also  of  our  ladies,  high  in  statiou  and  noted 
for  their  beauty  and  refinement.  These  fac-similea  of 
nature  are  such  truthful  representations  of  their  original 
counterparts  that  the  observer  ia  almoat  inclined  to  beliisve 
he  ia  in  the  presence  of  their  actual  aelves.  In  this  art 
both  Mr.  and  Mn.  Fitzgibbon  have  achieved  a  splendid 
reputation,  and  are  noted  for  their  faithful  pictures.  The 
especial  isharacteriatica  of  their  style  are,  a  marvellous  free- 
dom and  boldness  of  touch,  a  wonderful  fresbneaa  of  oolonr, 
and  a  truth  of  character  which  bears  the  moat  striking 
individuality  and  fidelity  to  nature.  Mrs.  F.  espeoiaily 
excels  in  the  treatment  of  her  visitors  iu  securing  an  easy 
pose,  in  getting  a  natural  ezpresaioo,  and  in  throwing  just 


Mr.  F.  is  one  of  the  seven  oldest  photographers  in  the 
United  States,  having  began  its  practice  two  years  after 
its  discovery,  in  1839,  which  gives  him  a  practical  expe- 
rience of  thirty-six  years— thirty- one  years  of  which  time 
be  has  carried  on  the  bneiDeas  iu  St.  Louis.  This  long  ex- 
perience is  known  not  only  t«  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  but 
all  over  the  country,  and  tchday  he  ia  recognited  throughout 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  photography. 
Mr.  F.  publishes  a  monthly  magazine  called  the  tactical 
Photographer^  which  ia  one  of  the  only  three  journals  of 
the  kind  published  in  the  United  States.  This  journal  '- 
very  handsome,  scientific,  and  illustrated,  and  almost  i) 
dispeoaible  to  the  progressive  photographer.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  photograph! 
art,  and  is  kept  fully  up  with,  and  often  in  a^ance  of,  tha 
times,  and  ia  uudoubtedly  one  of  the  best  advertLdng 
mediums  in  the  country. 

Hr.  Fitzgibbon  ia  also  permanent  secretary  of  the 
National  Photographic  Association  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  no  email  testimony  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
ie  held  by  his  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Fitcgibbon,  while  he  gives  his  general  Bupervision 
to  all  the  affairs  connected  with  his  elegant  gallery,  finds 
himself  too  much  engaged  on  the  Practical  Photngrapher  to 
peraonally  attend  to  each  of  the  many  thonaandi  who 
patronise  the  establishment,  and  has  very  jndiciously 
turned  over  the  management  of  the  gallery  to  his  most 
estimable  lady,  Ura.  Fitzgibbon,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
hundreds  of  our  most  fashionable  and  wealthy  ladies. 

We  cannot  cloae  this  sketch  without  advising  our  readers, 
when  in  want  of  an  artistic  painting  or  a  life-like  pboto- 

Kph,  to  call  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  at  No.  415, 
uklin  Avenue,  who  are  eminent  in  their  profession  and 
reliable  in  their  work,  and  on  all  occanons  study  to  please 
their  patrons. 

Personally,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  is  an  affable  and  oourteons 
gentlemaD,  while  his  ezoelleat  lady  ia  ever  agreeable,  and 
OKI  every  meona  ia  her  power  to  moke  her  yiiiton  feel 
eaif  and  at  borne. 


ENAMEL  OE  CEBAMIO  FflOTOtiRAPHS. 
BX  iisxiBDia  %.  uinusox. 
[The  foliocing  is  the  spedRoation  of  an  enamel  procew 
palented  lut  year.     We  mnst  leare  to  our  readers  to  aseer- 
'ion  far  a  practical  pToceaaisdeaoribed,  or  bow  far  such 
pie  as  ia  apparent  diflFeis  from  that  published  maof 
juan  ago  by  Tessie  da  Motay.] 

Tliia  inTentiOD  baa  for  its  object  the  prodnotion  of  photo- 

graplia  in  vitriSable  pigmenta,  which  may  be  burnt  in  upon 

euHmel  tablets,  glasa,  porcelain,  or  mslal,  the  colour  of  the  sur- 

fui^o  bein^  either  white,  block,  or  other  coloura. 

In  c^nrrying  my  invention  into  effect,  I  produce  first  of  all 

i>!ative  photograph  or  a  tranaparency  of  the  subject 


(tie  oDamel,  be  light  or  dark  in  colonr.  Iflbe  enamel  be  white 
1  tr«at  tbe  traoiparency  with  iodidea,  bromides,  or  Suoriitea, 
BUf:h  OB  thoie  of  lead,  platinum,  iridium,  manganese,  cobalt, 
tilaDLuui,  cadmium,  mercnry,  antimony,  copper,  magaesiom, 
irun.  iiDd  ailver,  by  fioatiug  or  immeruoa.  These  iodides  are 
combined  with  mordanta,  such  as  bichloride  of  tin,  or  chloridee 
Ql  any  kinJ,  aotpbantimoniate  ofiadium,  and  alkaline  or  other 
EulpbiiielB  with  mordants  and  lilicalei,  which  noidBnts  are 
applied  previously,  almnltaDeonily,  or  lubieqaeiitly  to  the 
Iraatmeut  aftbe  transparency  with  iodidea  or  bromides:  should 
the  iuteeeitv  of  Uie  picture  be  loo  great  It  mav  ba  redaoad  by 
mlire  nr  hyorocblorio  acid,  or  a  mixtore  of  both,  or  by  any  tai- 
veot  of  the  iodides  of  the  metal,  or  of  Iha  metal  itsall,  ot  which 
tbe  image  is  composed.  The  picture  may  now,  if  prefened,  be 
Bubmitied  to  the  action  of  lilioatee,  sucb  aa  those  of  sodiam  or 
potiaeium.  tbe  etlact  of  nhiob  is  to  pro>tiice  tbe  deposited  metal 
aa  n  eilicate,  which  reqnirea  no  flnxioK  at  tbe  snbaeqnent  atage. 
Ibis  beingaflux  in  itself:  after  wbicli  it  is  trantferred  to  the 
enamel,  which  is  then  ilred  so  as  to  vitrify  tbe  silicate,  altluHigh 
tbe  coQYoriion  may  be  effected  after  iCa  tieiog  transferred. 

The  picture  need  not  necessarily  be  tranafarred  from  one 
luntLTial  to  anotber,  but  may  be  taken  direct  upon  the  enamel. 
It  may  then  either  be  left  as  it  ia,  or  may  be  treated  with  flnorio 
acid,  by  nhich  an  intaglio  is  produced.  Tbia  nay  be  used  as 
ao  oQgravad  plate  for  pri.iting,  or  may  be  filled  np  with  enamel 
culour  uF  any  deaired  tint,  and  again  fired. 

If  it  be  act  desirable  to  convert  the  image  into  a  silicate,  oi 
if  by  nccident  this  ooovenion  haa  bean  imperfect,  the  pletnre 
may  be  fluxed  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods  of  doing  so. 
I  prefer,  liDveier,  the  use  of  an  emulsion,  in  which  the  solid 
matter  ia  borate  oflead  firmed  by  mixing  together  acetate  of 
lend  and  biborste  of  aoda  in  their  equivalent  or  combining  pro- 
portions, ttie  vehicle  In  which  it  is  auapended  being  collodion, 
oil  of  epike,  fat  oil,  or  aioiilar  media.  This  U  applied  in  the 
way  well  known  to  all  anamellers. 

if  the  enamel  be  bUck  or  dark,  I  employ  a  negative  instead 
of  a  transparency ;  but  In  this  case,  as  the  resulting  pictaro 
must  be  light  in  variona  gradea  of  tone,  it  must  be  heated  with 
tbo  iuJidei  or  bromJ Jea  of  sooh  metala  as  will  produce  a  light 
imago,  aucb  a*  thoae  of  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  or  any  metal 
that  yi^ldg  a  light  deposit.  The  picture  thua  formed  is  treated 
iu  tbs  same  manner  as  already  described. 

Tbe  propnrtiooa  required  oooneoted  with  any  of  the  opent- 
lions  depend  npon  tbe  leogtb  of  lime  the  image  ia  subjected 
to  tereive  action,  aa  well  upon  the  tone  or  colonr  desired. 
Aa  an  example  of  an  average  working  I  take  of — 

Biebbride  of  plalinom,  or  its  componnds  6  pari* 

liifhlgrido  of  tin,  or  its  oomponnds         ...         80     „ 
Iodine  to  satiiratlO& 

Acid,  such  as  bydrochloijo  S60    „ 

Silicate  of  potash 90     „ 

AceUte  of  lead        40     „ 

Wster  8,000     „ 

What  f  claim  as  novel  in  this  invention  ia, — 
First.  The  use  of  bromides  and  Iodides  separately  or  eon- 
jointly,  used  either  with  or  wilhont  cbloridea  and  mordanta  fiit 
[be  production  of  photographio  enamels. 

Secondly.  The  nse  ot  theee  bronidea,  iodides,  and  chlotldei 
io  coDjunction  with  ailieatoe,  as  desoribed. 

Thirdly.  The  dissolving  away  of  the  vitrified  iisage  by 
means  ol  Bnorio  acid,  and  utilising  the  intaglio  thus  obtained 
either  for  printiDg  from,  or  '  *'"  '""  '  *"""' 
.  composed  of  Uu  mubo  «  a 
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u  in  this  way  one  easily  accostomB  oneself  to  work  with 
particular  quantities. 

The  weak  alkaline  developer  differs  in  some  degree  from 
that  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  it  should  be  used 
for  treating  the  more  sensitive  films  :— 

A. — Carbonate  of  soda 10  grammes 

Bromide  of  potassium         ...      10        „ 

Water 200        „ 

Or,  instead  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  half  as  much 
bromide  of  ammonium  may  be  employed. 

P. — Fyrogallic  acid  10  grammes 

Alcohol  ...        ...        ...     80        „ 

In  applying  this  developer,  you  add  to  twenty-four 
grammes  of  water  one  gramme  of  P,  mix  well  together, 
and  pour  it  over  the  film.  The  image  then  appears  in  all 
its  details.  Upon  this,  the  liquid  is  poured  back  into  the 
measure,  a  few  drops  of  it  are  added,  and  the  image  there- 
with intensified.  Or,  if  preferred,  you  may  pour  A  over 
the  film  first  of  all,  and  then  add  a  few  drops  of  P,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes,  one  or  two  drops  more,  when  the 
image  increases  in  intensity. 

The  iron  developer  is  managed  by  preparing,  in  the  first 
place,  two  solutions ;  they  are : — 

A. — Boiled  water 64  grammes 

Citric  acid       ...        • 1 

Nitrate  of  silver         2 

Copper   vitriol   (sulphate    of 
copper)        ...        ...        ...      8        „ 

The  copper  salt  is  dissolved  by  itself,  and  then  the  silver 
and  acid,  having  been  likewise  dissolved,  are  added.  If 
prepared  with  boiled  water,  the  developer  will  hold  good 
a  long  time. 

B. — Sulphate  of  iron       3  grammes 

Glacial  acetic  acid    3 

Water  100 

Or 

Sulphate  of  iron         5  grammes 

Water 100        „ 

Methylated  spirit       5        „ 

The  film  is  first  moistened  with  water,  and  then  covered 
with  A  ;  this  is  then  poured  back  into  the  developing  glass, 
and  then  a  few  drops  of  B  are  added.  The  mixture  is  ap- 
plied again  and  again,  until  all  the  details  come  out 

The  acid,  pyrogallic,  and  silver  developer  is  undertaken 
also  with  two  solutions  made  up  as  follows  :— 

A. — Boiled  water         64  grammes 

Citric  acid 1  gramme 

Nitrate  of  silver    2  grammes 

Copper  vitriol       8        „ 

The  copper  salt  in  this  case  is  also  dissolved  separately. 

P. — Pyrogallic  acid      10  grammes 

Alcohol      ..  ...        ...  80        „ 

One  gramme  of  P  is  put  into  the  glass  measure,  and  twelve 
grammes  of  water  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  is  then 
applied  to  the  film,  until  all  the  details  of  the  image  are 
developed.  Then  the  solution  is  poured  back  into  the 
glass,  and  a  few  drops  of  A  are  added.  With  this  the 
negative  may  be  properly  intensified.  You  may  proceed 
also  in  the  reverse  order  by  pouring  some  of  A  solution 
over  the  film  first,  and  then  adding  some  drops  of  P. 

The  fixing  of  the  film  is  undertaken  in  the  usual 
manner,  either  with  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  or  an  eight  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  The  process  of  intensifying  may  be  resumed  after 
fixing,  if  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  wet  collodion 
plates.  The  film  may  be  intensified  bv  means  of  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley*s  process,  the  following  three  solutions  being 
made  use  of  :^ 

C. — Citric  acid ...       1  gramme 

Water        120  grammes 

S.— Nitrate  of  silver 3  grammes 

l<itric  acid 1  gramme 

Water         100  grammes 

P.^Pyrogallie  acid     •    lOgnunmea 

Aioohal     M,       .,•       •!•    BO 
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A  sufficient  quantity  of  C  is  poured  several  times  over  the 
well  washed  image,  and  then  for  every  six  parts  of  C  there 
is  added  one  part  of  S  and  P.  This  mixture  will  intensif  v 
with  considerable  rapidity,  but  it  is  necessary  to  wash 
well  subsequently,  to  remove  every  trace  of  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  film  after  development  may  be  allowed  to  remain  and 
dry  in  contact  with  the  glass  upon  which  it  has  been 
developed ;  or  it  may  be  removed  and  dried  between  sheets 
of  blotting-paper.  You  may  also,  as  M.  Wamerke  has  shown 
allow  the  film  auring  development  to  remain  upon  the  paper. 
To  do  this  the  edges  of  the  paper  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a 
tray,  and  the  film  is  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  were  upon  glass.  Before  removal  from  the  paper,  the 
film  must  be  perfectly  dry,  so  that  the  needle  may  be 
pierced  into  it,  and  in  this  manner  stripped  from  the  paper. 

Applied  to  the  glass  the  varnishing  is  necessary,  if  the 
film  has  been  much  intensified.  The  varnish  employed 
should  be  of  that  kind  which  dries  up  transparent  without 
being  warmed,  and  for  this  reason  a  benzole  or  chloroform 
varnish  is  to  be  preferred,  as  also  a  spirit  varnish,  which 
dries  up  with  a  smooth  surface. 

These  paper  emulsion  negatives  are  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, when  finished,  from  collodion  p  ales,  and  the 
copies  furnished  are  vigorous  and  brilliant.  Before  print- 
ing, the  film  is  made  to  adhere  firmly  to  a  glass  plate  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  water  and  an  india-rubber  squeegee. 
That  the  films  may  be  printed  as  well  from  one  side  as  from 
another  is  simply  a  matter  of  course.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  photographer,  and  one  that  is  especially 
useful  to  him  if  he  desires  to  produce  carbon  prints  by 
single  transfer,  or  to  utilise  the  Lichtdruck  process.  Other 
advantages  of  the  process  are  obviously  the  circumstance 
that,  during  the  preparation  and  exposure  of  the  film,  no 
glass,  plates  are  necessary,  while  the  films  can  be  preserved 
afterwards  with  much  greater  facility.  An  artistic  illustra- 
tion prepared  by  the  process  will  appear  in  the  Archiv  ao 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  of  its  execution. 

Instead  of  emulsion  collodion,  bromide  of  silver  gelatine 
may  be  employed  for  coating  paper.  This  gelatine  ban 
most  extraorainary  sensitiveness,  equal  to  that  of  wet  plates, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  applicable  to  the  taking  of  por- 
traits in  the  studio.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable  that 
photographers  should  possess  a  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  alkaline  development,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  knowledge  of  its  action  and  of  its  manipulations  are  as 
yet  very  wide-spread.  In  all  dry  processes^  but  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  emulsion  films,  alkaline  development  in 
very  valuable,  as,  by  its  means,  a  much  shorter  exposure 
may  be  given  than  is  the  case  when  an  acid  developer  is 
employed. 

A  ST.  LOUIS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO. 
[A  CURIOUS  element  in  American  journalism,  which  is  at 
times  not  a  little  surprising  to  the  reticent  Englishman,  is 
the  extent  to  which  they  deal  with  personal  matters,  in 
which  our  American  cousins  are  manifestly  deeply  in. 
terested.  Possibly  a  similar  interest  might  prevail  on  this 
side  of  the  water  if  it  were  considered  decorous  either  to 
express  it  or  gratify  it.  Here  is  a  minute  account  of  a 
studio  in  St.  Louis  under  the  management  of  a  lady.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  the  editor  of  the  rccently-establish^ 
excellent  magazine,  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer^ 
having  surrendered  his  portrait  practice,  the  duty  is  under- 
taken by  his  wife,  and  a  Si.  Louis  journal  has  the  following 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  New  Parlour  Gallery  of  Mrs.  «f. 
H.  Fitzgibbon.] 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  the  fine  arts  have  been  moat 
highly  appreciated  and  honoured  among  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  intelligent  nations.  From  this  it  is  easy,  and  only 
just,  to  infer  that  wherever  a  love  for  the  beautiful  is  found 
to  exist  among  a  people,  there  will  be  found  education  and 
refinement  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Arts  may  be 
divided — first,  into  the  useful  and  mechanical;  second, 
into  the  polite,  liberal,  and  fine.  The  branch  of  which  we 
are  now  treating  nuqr  be  ooDsiderfd  as  a  growth  or  offspring 
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belonging  to  painUDg,  which  is  recognized  u  hotdiag  the 
next  rank  to  masic  and  poetrf  anoog  the  fine  art*. 

These  leQectioDB  occuriedto  our  miod  while  m&kiiig  a 
personal  iDipection  of  the  Tarious  deportmenta  of  the 
■uperb  and  moBt  elegant  New  Parloor  Photograph  tnd 
Art  Gallerr  of  Mrs.  Fiizgibbon.  The  premiseg  occupied 
are  most  aaTantageonsl;  situated,  being  located  at  No.  415, 
Frankland  Aveoue,  are  amplj  large  aod  spacious,  no  honie 
of  the  kind,  perhaps,  in  St  Louis  poueaaing  more  faTonr- 
able  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  a  buiiuesa  of  this  character. 
like  studio,  or  operating  room,  is  well  supplied  with  light 
from  all  sides,  and  baa  been  recently  fitted  ap  in  the  latest 
and  most  approved  plan.  These  facilities  enable  sittings 
to  be  made  at  any  and  all  times,  no  matter  what  the  state 
or  condition  of  the  weather  may  be.  The  picture  and 
portrait  gallery  is  fitted  up  with  much  taste  and  elegance, 
coDtainiag  a  large  selcctioo  of  pictures  finiabod  in  water, 
oil,  pastel,  crayon,  Indian  ink,  and  other  styles,  among 
which  ma;  be  found  those  of  some  of  our  most  prominent 
nitizeos.  and  also  of  our  ladies,  high  in  station  and  noted 
for  their  beauty  and  refinement.  These  fae-similes  of 
nature  are  such  truthful  representations  of  their  original 
counterparts  that  the  obserrer  ia  almost  inclined  to  heliere 
he  ia  in  the  presence  of  their  actnal  selves.  In  this  art 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  have  aohieyed  a  splendid  < 
reputation,  and  are  noted  for  their  faithful  pictures.  The 
especial  characteristics  of  their  style  are,  a  marTellous  free- 
dom and  boldness  of  touch,  a  wonderful  freshness  of  colour, 
and  a  trnth  of  character  which  bears  the  most  striking 
individuality  and  fidelity  to  nature.  Mrs.  F.  especially 
excels  in  the  treatment  of  her  visitors  in  securing  an  easy 
pose,  in  getting  a  natural  expression,  and  in  throwing  just 
the  right  light,  counteracted  and  aet  off  by  the  proper 
amount  of  shade,  upon  this  or  that  texture. 

Mr.  F.  is  one  of  the  seven  oldest  photographers  in  the 
United  States,  having  begun  its  practice  two  years  after 
its  discovery,  in  1S39,  which  gives  him  a  practical  expe- 
rience of  thirty-sis  years— thirtf-ose  years  of  which  time 
he  has  carried  on  the  business  in  St,  Louis.  This  long  ex- 
perience ia  known  not  only  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  but 
all  overtheconntry,  and  to-day  he  is  recognised  throughout 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  photography. 
Mr.  F.  publishes  a  monthly  magazine  called  the  Practical 
Photographer,  which  is  one  of  tns  only  three  journals  of 
the  kind  published  in  the  United  Stsles.  This  journal  ia 
very  handsome,  scientiSo,  and  illustrated,  and  almost  in> 
dispensable  to  the  progressive  photogrspher.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  elevation  and  im|)rovement  of  the  photographic 
art,  and  is  kept  fully  up  with,  and  often  in  stance  of  the 
times,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  advertising 
mediums  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  is  also  permanent  secretary  of  the 
National  Photographic  Association  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  no  small  testimony  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
ie  held  by  his  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  while  he  gives  his  general  supervision 
to  all  the  affairs  connected  with  his  elegant  gallery,  finds 
himself  too  much  engsged  on  the  Practical  Photographer  to 
peisonally  attend  to  each  of  the  many  thousands  who 
patronize  the  establishment,  and  has  very  judiciously 
turned  over  the  management  of  the  gallery  to  his  most 
estimable  lady,  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  whose  name  ia  familiar  to 
hundreds  of  our  most  fashionable  and  wealthy  ladies. 

We  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  advising  our  readers, 
when  In  want  of  an  artisLic  painting  or  a  life-like  photo- 
graph, to  call  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitigibbon,  at  No.  415, 
Franklin  Avenue,  who  are  eminent  in  their  profeuion  and 
reliable  in  their  work,  and  on  all  occasions  study  to  pli 
their  patrons. 

Personally,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  is  an  affable  and  conrteoos 
gentlemKD,  while  bis  excellent  lady  is  ever  agreeable,  and 
Tuea  every  means  in  her  power  to  make  her  viatotB  feel 
eM7  »nd  at  home. 


ENAMEL  OR  CEBAMIO  FHOTUG£AFHS. 
■T  ALKurnBm  l.  hikdbbsob. 
[Tbi  following  is  tfao  specillaatioii  of  an  enamel  prooess 
patented  last  year.  We  must  leave  to  out  readers  to  osoer- 
tain  how  far  a  piaotical  ptoceia  ia  described,  or  bow  fmr  such 
girinciple  as  is  apparent  differs  ftom  that  published  many 
years  ago  by  Tesste  dn  Motay.] 

This  iuvenlioD  has  for  its  object  the  prodnotion  of  photo- 
f^'Tapba  in  vitriQable  pigments,  which  mav  be  bomt  in  npon 
onamel  tablets,  glass,  poicelaio,  or  metal,  the  colour  of  the  sor- 
j'ace  being  either  whits,  black,  or  other  eolonis. 

In  carrying  my  invention  into  effect,  I  prodnce  first  of  all 
uither  a  negative  photograph  or  a  transparency  of  the  subject 
to  be  vilriSed,  accordine  to  whether  the  sDrfaee  upon  which  the 
]iicture  Is  to  ba  placed,  and  which  will  herBiaafter  be  termed 
the  enamel,  be  bgtit  or  dark  in  cclonr.    If  the  enamel  Im  white 
i  treat  the  transparency  with  iodides,  brouildes,  or  flnorides, 
euch  SB  thois  of  lead,  platinum,  iridium,  manganese,  cobalt, 
titanium,   cadmium,  mercury,  antimony,  copper,   magneaiom, 
iron,  and  silver,  by  Qoating  or  immersion.    These  iodidai  are 
i:ambinBd  with  mordanti,  suoh  as  bichlorida  of  tin,  or  chlorides 
lit  any  kind,  salpbantimaiiiBte  of  sodium,  and  alkaline  or  other 
-nlphotets  with  mordants  and  lilicstes,  which  mordants  are 
jLpplied  previoualy,   simultaneoualy,   or   subsequently   to   the 
treatuiBnt  of  the  transparency  with  iodides  or  bromides;  should 
■   nsitv  of  the  picture  be  too  great  it  may  ba  reduced  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  mixtnre  of  both,  or  by  any  sol- 
rant  of  the  iodides  of  the  metal,  or  of  the  metal  itsalf,  ot  which 
the  image  is  composed.    The  picture  may  now,  if  preferrsd,  be 
^abmitted  to  the  action  of  silicates,  such  as  those  of  sodium  or 
■siom,  ths  effect  of  which  is  to  proiluce  fhedepotited  metal 
silicate,  which  requires  do  Buiiog  st  the  subsequent  stsge, 
this  being  a  flux  in  itself ;  after  which  it  is  traniferred  to  the 
onsnel,  whicb  ia  then  flred  so  as  to  vitrify  the  lilicats,  although 
le  convsrsion  may  be  effected  after  its  twing  transferred. 
The  picture   need  not  necesiarity  ba  traasfsrred  from   one 
material  to  snother,  but  may  be  taken  direct  upon  the  enamel. 
"  may  then  either  be  left  as  it  is,  or  maybe  treated  with  flaoric 
d,  by  which  an  intaglio  Is  produced.    This  may  he  used  aa 
„_  engraved  plate  for  pridllog,  or  maybe  filled  up  with  enamel 
colour  ol  any  desired  tint,  and  again  fired. 

If  it  be  not  desirable  to  convert  the  inaga  Into  a  silicate,  ot 
if  by  accident  this  conversion  has  bean  Im perfect,  the  piolnre 
may  he  Bmed  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods  of  dolcg  so. 
I  prefer,  however,  the  use  of  an  emulsion,  in  which  the  solid 
mailer  ia  borate  of  lead  formed  by  mixing  together  acetate  of 
lead  and  biborate  of  sods  in  their  equivalent  or  combining  pro- 
portions, the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  suspended  being  collodion, 
oil  of  spike,  fat  oil,  or  similar  madia.  This  te  applied  in  the 
way  well  known  to  all  enamellers. 

.f  the  enamel  be  black  or  dark,  I  employ  a  negative  inatead 
s  transparency  1  but  in  thia  ease,  as  the  resulting  pietare 
musl  be  light  in  vsrions  grades  of  tone,  it  mast  be  bested  with 
"  a  iodides  or  bromides  of  sneh  metals  as  will  produce  a  light 
lage,  such  as  those  of  tin,  antimony,  arsanio,  or  any  metal 
that  yialdi  a  light  deposit.  Tht>  picture  thus  formed  is  treatad 
'  I  the  same  manner  as  already  described. 

The  proportions  reqolmd  connected  with  any  of  the  opeia- 
lions  depend  npon  the  length  of  lima  the  image  ia  sahjaeted 
to  receive  aotioe,  as  well  upon  the  tone  or  colour  desired. 
As  an  example  of  an  average  working  I  take  of — 

Bichloride  of  platinnm,  or  its  oomponnds  6  parts 

Bichloride  of  tin,  ot  its  oompound*         ...         80     » 
Iodine  to  satnmtlmi 

Acid,  sncb  as  bydrocUorio  EKO     „ 

Silioats  of  potash 30     ,, 

Acetate  oE  lead        *0     „ 

Water  8,000     „ 

What  I  claim  as  novel  in  this  invantion  is, — 
First.  The  use  of  bromides  and  Iodides  sepsrately  or  oob- 
joiotly,  used  either  with  or  without  chlorides  and  mordants  tbt 
the  prodnotion  of  photographic  enamels. 

Seoondly.  The  use  of  these  bromides,  iodides,  and  ohlori4ei 
ia  oonjanotlon  with  silicstcs,  as  described. 

Thirdly.  The  dissolving  away  of  the  vitrified  image  b* 
mesas  of  fluorio  scid,  and  utilising  the  intaglio  thnsohl^ned 
either  tbr  printing  from,  or  for  thepradactloa  of  anoUiar  iButg* 
ffompoifd i>f the  w"^ "^ ^ HtfTja^fflf  m  -   ■  <  -  »._■ 
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SOLAR  CAMERA  ENLARGEMENTS  IN  CARBON. 

Thb  lue  of  the  solar  camera  has  been  for  some  time  past 
•4tflining  in  the  country:  or,  perhaps,  we  might  more 
aooo flWily  remark,  it  has  declined,  and  almost  entirely 
ceased.  There  are  many  reasons  which  will  account  for  this. 
Primarily,  the  rarity  and  uncertainty  of  direct  sunlight, 
which  is  a  condition  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  successful 
use  of  this  mode  of  enlargement.  Then,  even  when  sun- 
light could  be  secured,  the  process  of  enlarging  direct  on 
sensitiye  albumenised  paper  was  so  tedious  and  slow  that  it 
almost  rendered  such  a  method  prohibitory.  Where 
development  printing  was  considered  good  enough,  the 
•olar  camera  was  useful ;  but,  except  as  a  basis  for  painting 
or  for  elaborate  retouching,  developed  prints  were  rarely 
satisfactory,  often  poor  in  colour,  and  seriously  lacking 
brilliancy.  The  very  superior  prints  obtained  by  printing 
from  an  enlarged  negative,  and  the  improvements  in  pro- 
ducing such  negatives,  have  brought  this  method  of  securing 
enlargements  into  general  use,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
that  class  of  work  senerally. 

We  have  recently  seen,  however,  some  direct  prints 
produced  in  the  solar  camera  which  will  go  far,  we  think, 
to  give  that  instrument  a  renewed  tenure  of  favour.  The 
prints  in  question  are  in  carbon,  produced  direct  on  sensi- 
tised tissue  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  and  we  were  indebted 
for  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer.  Our  readers  know  that  Dr.  Van 
Monckhoven  is  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  an  improved 
iolar  camera,  with  a  reflector  of  great  power,  some  of  the 
finest  solar  camera  prints  ever  seen  in  this  country  having 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  when  his  new  instru- 
ment was  described.  Uoing  thi^  instrument,  and  ordinary 
sensitive  carbon  tissue,  he  has  found  that  the  time  required 
for  printing  is  exceedingly  short.  The  exposure  of  the 
specimens  we  examined  had  varied  from  four  minutes  to  ten, 
and  most  of  them  were  slightly  over-exposed.  About  six  or 
eight  minutes  appeared  to  be  the  oest  time  Carbon 
printers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  sensitive  tissue 
requires  much  less  exposure  than  albumenisod  paper.  In 
our  experience  we  have  often  found  one-third  of  the  ex- 
posure sufficient ;  but  judging  from  the  time  which  would, 
in  our  estimate,  have  been  required  by  albumenised  paper, 
the  exposure  can  scarcely  have  bsen  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  time  required  by  silvered  paper.  If  to  this  be  added 
the  possibility  of  reduction  to  be  obtained  by  bringing  in 
the  aid  of  the  continuing  action  which  takes  place  in 
exposed  carbon  tissue,  the  exposure  may  be  still  more 
reduced,  and  possibly  very  considerably. 

If  the  rapidity  were  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  good 
^ualitjr  it  would  not  be  woithjr  of  ooDiidoTiktioa;  bat  tho 


prints  in  question  were  not  only  in  every  way  excellent,  but 
singularly  fine;  the  modelling  was  unusually  perfect,  giving 
a  rare  softness  and  solidity  to  the  images  not  often  found 
in  ordinary  photographs.  Of  course  much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  excellence  of  the  original  negatives,  but  it  was  clear 
that  all  the  delicacy  and  detail  in  the  negative  had  received 
full  justice.  When  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  described  his 
apparatus  before  the  Parent  Society,  be  exhibited  cliche 
especially  suited  to  the  work,  produced  from  the  original 
negative  by  means  of  the  collodio-chloride  process,  and  some 
of  the  quality  of  the  prints  was  doubtless  due  to  the  rate 
delicacy  of  the  collodio-chloride  image.  But  the  negatives 
from  which  the  enlarged  prints  to  which  we  have  referred 
were  produced,  appear  to  have  been  ordinary  negatives, 
some  varnished,  and  some  unvarnished ;  some  untouched, 
and  some  worked  upon.  We  hope  that  in  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  all  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting similar  specimens,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
l5r.  Van  Monckhoven  will  contribute  examples. 


-o- 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  CARBON 

PRINTING. 

On  another  page  we  publish  a  further  very  practical  letter 
from  Mr.  C.  Witcomb,  of  Salisbury.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that,  some  months  ago,  Mr.  Witcomb,  then 
little  more  than  a  tyro  in  carbon  printing,  gave  a  history 
of  his  experiences  in  carbon  printing,  adding  some  very 
valuable  practical  hints  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  hay 
overcome  difficulties,  and  attained  a  high  degree  of  succeasd 
the  specimens  sent  to  us  at  the  same  time  fully  attestin  ; 
that  success.  Since  then  Mr.  Witcomb  has  gone  og 
working  the  process,  proving  its  capacities  through  thn 
hottest  and,  therefore,  most  trying  season  of  the  yeaie 
The  result  is,  that  he  is  only  still  more  in  love  with  the, 
process.  He  finds  the  method  easy  and  the  results  ex- 
ceedingly good.  His  customers  like  them,  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  extra  for  them.  The  commercial  results  are  as 
satisfactory  as  the  artistic.  Mr.  Witcomb's  experience 
must  be  singularly  interesting  to  professional  portraitists. 
An  example  he  forwarded  to  us  is  exceedingly  fine.  It  is 
without  the  exceedingly  glossy  surface  usually  given  to 
<* chromotypes";  but  has  simply  ivory  textured  surface 
given  to  the  tissue  by  rolling  or  burnishing  without  the 
enamelling  aid  of  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Witcomb  raises  one  or  two  points  of  considerable 
practical  importance.  The  first  will  probably  cause  no 
controversy.  It  consists  in  a  recommendation  to  allow  the 
exposed  print  to  remaiu  a  little  longer  soaking  in  cold 
water  than  is  usual  before  commencing  development  with 
hot  water.  This  commends  itself  at  once  to  the  judgment, 
and  will  probably  be  accepted  without  dispute.  The 
second  point  relates  to  the  strength  of  the  bichromate  bath 
for  sensitizing  the  tissue.  The  bath  recommended  in  the 
Autotype  Company's  Manual  contains  one  ounce  of  the 
bichromate  salt  to  thirty  ounces  of  water.  This  Mr.  Wit- 
comb finds  not  sufficiently  strong.  The  point  is  one  for 
practical  men,  and  can  only  be  decided  by  careful  observa* 
Uon  during  extensive  experience.  In  Mr.  Swan's  early  ex- 
perience, and,  we  believe,  his  continued  experience,  he  pre- 
ferred a  pretty  strong  bath,  generally  using  one  part  of 
the  bichromate  salt  in  twelve  parts  by  weight  of  water.  A 
standard  strength,  which  came  generally  into  use  when  the 
process  began  to  be  practised  by  photographers,  was  one 
in  twenty.  In  our  own  experiments  we  nave  generally 
used  a  solution  containing  one  ounce  of  bichromate  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  this  we  have  found  answer  well.  Mr. 
Witcomb  speaks  with  much  confidence  of  the  value  of  a 
bath  of  similar  strength,  and  his  opinion  is  certainly 
worthy  of  attention.  We  strongly  commend  all  oar 
readers  to  read  his  letter  with  attention,  and  mark  the 
enthusiastic  confidence  and  trust  which  he  has  in  carbon, 
as  far  surpassing  silver  in  simplicity,  certainty,  and  excel- 
Jlence,  and  also  mark  that  it  is  the  result  of  experience. 


14, 1877.] 
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IRREGULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES. 

Mr.  Johs  S.  Gihon.  in  recording  in  our  Philadelphia 
coateiupor&r]'  his  labour  in  pliotiOgrnphiag  in  tho  late 
CenteQoial  tfxbitiitiou,  rektcs  aouiD  iutGrcsliuEaod  curious 
eiperienceB  from  which  many  hiuta  may  be  derived.     Here 

It  waa  ft  matter  oE  great  woudermeat  wilh  many,  and 
experienced  pliotogrHphers  were  aometimeg  to  be  included 
with  "the  many,"  that  wo  could  succeed  in  producing 
such  fine  "  interiors,"  irrespective  of  the  maeaes  of  people 
constantly  surging  about.  I  am  forcibly  reuiinaed  of 
Bomething  that  made  a  great  impreaaion  on  me  at  the 
time,  and  occurred  whilst  I  waa  but  aa  apprentice  in 
photography.  An  old  stager  in  the  line  of  a  "  viewiat " 
WM  ahowiug  me  BOine  gems,  representing  brooks  and  caa- 
oades,  Crippling  and  dashiug  through  masses  of  well-de&ned 
foliage.  In  my  inoocence  and  ignorance  I  was  quizzing 
bim  as  to  how  he  managed  to  make  his  pictures,  some  parte 
of  which  seeiued  to  have  had  only  inslantaoeoua  eipoaures, 
and  others  a  very  full  time. 

"  Why,  you  young  fool!"  he  replied,  "  do  you  not  know 
that  if  you  cannot  get  such  a  picture  in  half  a  second,  the 
half  of  an  hour  will  do  as  well  ?"  So  with  us,  the  longer 
the  exposure— with  all  due  deference,  of  course,  to  the 
qualificalion  of  our  plate— the  better. 

The  columns,  adorn  men  U,  and  masses  of  goods  did  not 
niovs  ;  but  the  people,  happily,  passed  along,  and,  but  in 
exceptional  instances,  individual  parties  remained  so  short 
a  time  in  any  one  plaee,  that  they  made  no  apparent  impres- 
Bion  upon  our  plates. 

The  Centennial  Photographio  Company  spared  no 
expense  in  procuring  the  best  materials,  apparatus,  lenses, 
and  what  they  deemed  the  highest  order  of  taleut,  to 
further  their  plans.  Numbers  of  operators  were  congre- 
gated together,  and  I  can  bear  tesliraony  to  the  general 
disposition  towards  exebauging  experiencea,  in  preference 
to  any  reticence  of  opinion. 

I  must  give  Mr.  Kilburn,  of  New  Uampabire,  the 
credit  of  having  injected  an  idea  into  my  head,  that,  without 
him,  it  would  probably  have  been  devoid  of.  We  had  been 
considerably  troubled  with  streaks  and  curious  markings  in 
the  "open  akiea"  of  some  of  our  landscape  negatives. 
After  removing  a  pkt«  from  the  ailver  balh,  we  had 
adopted  the  pkn  of  well  draining  it,  and  then  rubbing  the 
baclt  perfectly  dry  with  "  Jo  "  paper.  Mr.  Kilburn  pro- 
posed  to  suspend  the  latter  operation,  and,  simple  as  the 
expedient  was,  it  seemed  to  remedy  in  a  great  measure  the 
difficulty.  It  is  astonishing  how  really  valuable  these 
litile  dodges  become. 

The  Board  of  Finance  had  granted  permission  to  a 
certain  psaaeuger  railway  company  tho  privilege  of  run- 
ning cars  upon  tracks  planted  most  detcstiibly  near 
(photographically  speaking)  to  the  principal  buildings. 
Ihese  cars— tho  rails  upon  which  ihcy  were  run,  the 
Bleepers  that  upheld  the  latter,  and,  in  fuot  all  the  appur- 
tenances 10  Buch  a  railway— gave  us  a  heap  of  trouble. 

As  adjuncts  to  the  making  up  of  a  foreground  they  were 
not  a  success,  and  it  was  dillicult  to  secure  the  picture 
of  a  building  when,  ail  iuleriui,  the  acrenm  of  a  locomotive's 
whistle  would  uot  be  heard,  or  tho  clouds  of  aleaui  escaping 
from  it  could  uot  be  seen. 

1  fe.-l  entirely  confident  in  the  assertion  that  railway 
accessories,  consisting  generally  of  lines  or  iron  bars,  of 
broken  roads,  ugly  fences,  dilapidated  plattorma,  and  hastily 
improTised  ticket  offices,  arc  not,  aa  a  general  thing,  the 
happiest  accompaniments  to  a  picturesque  composition. 
To  gtt  rid  of  these,  then,  the  only  reaouroa  waa  to  removi 
to  a  longdistance  from  your  object,  and  force  more  attrac- 
tive bits  into  your  foregrounds  by  the  use  of  even  six  oi 
seven-mch  lensea  for  attreoscopic  purposes.  My  own  pre- 
ferences finally  induced  me  to  adopt  lenses  of  four-inch 
focal  length  as  being  the  moat  generally  serviceable. 

In  some  oaaea,  in  order  to  supply  the  deaumd  for  pioti 


of  objects  of  extraordinary  interest,  we  were  ordered  to 
make  as  many  as  one  hundred  stereo  negatives  without 
change  of  position.  To  facilitate  this  end,  we  had  furnished 
to  us  boxes  for  stereoscopic  purposes  that  carried  four 
tubes  upon  their  fronts.  Using  eight  by  ten  plales,  W8 
could  tocn  obtain  upon  oue  gbias  two  double  negative*, 
each  of  them  five  by  eight  inches  in  size.  Under  such 
circumstuncca,  however,  we  were  sadly  reslricted  as  to 
much  movement  of  the  instrument.  In  tho  first  place  U 
was  entirely  necessary  to  have  it  scrupulously  level.  'I'heii, 
obviously,  you  could  neither  swing  the  back,  nor  alter  tbfl 
upward  or  downward  position  of  the  lenses. 

Again,  all  of  the  tubes  had  to  be  exactly  matched,  and  I 
imagine  that  all  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  difficulty  in 
obtaiuing  four  objectives  all  equally  perfect  and  peraistentlf 

It  will  occur  to  many  that  we  had  u  good  many 
acres  of  ground  to  traverse  over,  and  that  some  of  tho 
buildings  represented  large  fractious  of  a  mile  in  length. 
How  did  we  manage  the  dark  room  operations  will  be  tha 
next  query  ?  In  the  photographic  studio  proper  there  wai 
a  good  sized  apartment,  fitted  with  all  the  appurtenances 
of  a  "dark  room."  This  was  for  general  use,  and  intended 
as  the  centre  of  operations  when  our  inscrumenis  were  not 
removed  too  far  from  it.  To  provide  for  such  emergencies, 
smaller,  although  convenient,  deiss  were  constructed  in 
the  most  [rominenl  bnildinga  ;  and,  again,  every  known 
moveable  description  of  waggon,  closet,  or  tent   brought 

The  most  important  of  the  latter  contrivances  was  drawn 
around  by  a  horse,  and  the  appearance  of  the  animal ,  with 
its  burden,  became  sufficiently  well  known  to  claim  for  it 
historic  pretensions.  It  was  most  ccrbiiuly  made  the  sub- 
ject for  a  "  poem,"  but  that,  like  many  another  good  thing, 
will  have  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  Furthermore,  w« 
had  two-wheeled  arrangements  that  you  could  pernml)ulat« 
about  in  any  direction.  Sticking  your  body,  from  the  waist 
upwards,  in  one  of  those,  your  nether  extremities  never 
failed  of  eliciting  all  sorts  of  remarks  from  the  paaaers-by. 
One  day,  while  seeking  privacy  in  one  of  these  travelling 
boxes,  and  being  induatrionsly  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  plate,  I  was  moet  nneipecledly  treated  to  the  cap- 
sizing of  the  whole  concern.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind,  tha 
precursor  of  a  thunderstorm,  swept  over  the  affair  and 
turned  it  upon  me. 

You  can  imagine  the  effect.  The  caboose  was  well  sup- 
plied with  chemicals,  and  carried  a  tiath  capable  of  coating 
eleven  by  fourteen  plates.  That  drenched  me  from  head 
to  heels.  The  accompaniments  of  iron  developers,  pyro- 
gallic  intensifiers,  and  tbe  hodge-podge  of  other  little 
photographic  niceties,  all  tended  to  my  personal  adornmi-Dt. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  appearance  of  my  face  and 
body  outrivslted  the  scars,  streaks,  or  tiiCtooing  of  any 
Fiji  Indian,  and  I  believe  that  if  I  had  sought  nn  engage- 
ment from  Barnum  as  a  specimen  of  ugliness  I  should  have 
been  at  once  offered  a  handsome  livelihood. 

The  dragging  around  of  these  photographic  vans  was  DO 
great  joke  in  the  hot  months,  and  although  we  condensed 
our  ontdt  to  useful  and  necessary  things  only,  we  still  had 
a  good  deal  of  dead  weight  to  tug  after  us. 

For  a  day's  work  we  had  to  be  provided  with  at  least 
three  differently  sized  camera  boxes  and  their  appropriato 
lenses  ;iall  ocd  abort  tripods,  with  a  step-ladder;  baths, 
developers,  collodions,  and  sometimes  water  \  last,  and 
facBvieat  of  all,  boxes  of  glass. 

I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  assertions  in  regard  to  the 
capacities  of  an  operator  in  the  production  of  view  neg^ 
tives.  Take  them  as  they  would  run,  assorted  sizes,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  competent  ossistaut,  1  have  felt  com- 
pletely tired  out  and  overworked  when  I  have  brought  in 
a  return  of  tifty  plates  for  a  day's  work. 

I  recall  with  the  utmost  reverence  the  stories  that  I 
used  to  listen  to  in  the  earlier  dayB  of  photographic  eipe- 
rienoei,  of  how  certAin  gentlemen,  erioently  ma^ciuu  in 
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our  art,  were  able  to  attend  to  the  demands  of  hnndreda 
of  ctutomera  dailf.  With  me,  it  baa  always  taken  lime  to 
make  a  Degatire — or,  at  least,  a  good  one. 


MONOCHROMATIC  LIGHT  IS  PHOTO- 
MICROSCOPY. 

BY   CAPTAIN   ABNET,    B.E.,    F.R.5. 

Wbim  ntJDg  a  microscope  for  photographio  porposes, 
particularly  whea  a  high  magnifying  power  is  employed, 
the  reaidaal  uncorrected  achromatism  is  often  rery  marked, 
and  a  photograph  of  any  object  is  frequently  ill- 
defined,  particularly  when  the  exposure  requiaite  for  one 
part  ia  greatly  different  to  that  required  for  another 
part,  since  the  eiposure  given  to  one  may  be  sufficient 
to  cause  the  leaser  actinic  rajs  to  have  an  effect,  whilst 
on  the  other  only  the  more  actinic  niya  are  really  utilised. 

fbere  is  also  always  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  true 
focoa,  many  trial  platea  often  being  wasted  in  obtaining 
it  actinic.  When  raonochrotnatic  light  is  used,  bow- 
orer,  this  last  difficulty  vanishes,  and,  of  necessity,  there 
is  no  danger  of  want  of  deBnition  from  the  inequality  of 
Paposure.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  method  now  proposed 
has  ever  been  adopted  by  photo-microacopiHts ;  ataTleventa, 
I  cannot  find  any  published  account  of  it.  1  therefore 
truat  that,  to  the  readers  of  the  News,  it  may  he  novel. 

A  is  a  heliostat  throwing  the  euulight  on  B,  which 
ia  a  condenser  of  four  feet  focus.  t>  ia  a  lens  of  about 
twelve  inches  foens.  which  takes  the  place  of  the  collima- 
ting  lens  in  any  ordinary  spectroscopic  arrangement    The 


A  somewhat  similar  plan   for  obtaining   monocbromatio 

tight  may  be  substituted  (or  the  above.  The  sunlight 
ma;  be  thrown  directly  in  the  prism  hy  the  beliostat,  and 
the  raya  brought  to  a  focua  3n  tne  elide  by  means  of  a  lens. 
If  this  plan  be  adopted  the  impurity  of  the  spectrum 
varies  according  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  employed, 
since  an  image  of  the  sun  is  formed  by  such  monocbroinatio 
rays,  and  these  overlap.  Though  more  complicated,  the 
Srst  plan  is  considerably  preferable  where  a  high  power 
hits  to  be  employed,  in  using  this  niooochiomatio 
liffbt  it  ia  essential  that  the  direction  of  the  ray  of  light 
employed  to  illuminate  the  object  should  lie  in  the  con- 
tiauation  of  the  axis  of  the  objective  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  the  objective  were  removed  it  should  strike  the  centre  of 
ibe  seusitive  plate.  Failures  have  occurred  in  my  own 
practice  through  not  takiug  this  precaution. 

With  wet  plates  the  best  lays  Lo  employ  are  the  bine 
immediately  foUowiog  the  green  in  the  spectrnm  ;  whea 
the  object  is  seen  to  be  illuminated  with  the  violet,  the 
cipoanre  will  be  found  to  be  unnecessarily  prolonged. 
^Vitb  dry  bromide  places  a  greeniab  blue  may  replace  the 
blue  raya.  Jt  maybe  noted  ti. at  when  working  visually 
with  the  microscope  the  use  of  monochromatic  light  is  a 
aoorce  of  comfort,  many  details,  which  are  only  indistinctly 
seen,  being  rendered  much  more  perfectly.  By  shifting  the 
collimating  lens  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
ilirection  of  the  raya,  a  ray  of  any  colour  that  may  be  re- 
quired can  be  caused  to  illuminate  the  object ;  and,  tor 
visual  obscrvalions,  this  is  particularly  useful,  since  soma 
particular  colour  maybe  more  suitable  than  another.  When 
photographing  opaque  objects  by  the  light  they  reflect,  the 
difficuUiea  increase ;  but  when  once  thev  are  illuminated  by 
the  proper  light,  cast  at  a  proper  angle  with  the  axis  of 
the  objective,  the  employment  of  dry  plates  renders  feasible 
%fhat  would  otherwise  be  impossible  when  wet  plates  are 
uaed.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  substitution  of  the 
"me  light,  or  the  electric  light,  for  sunlight.  With  the 
TO  former  it  ia  poaaible  to  use  wet  pktes  when  only 
lOderate  magnification  is  required,  but  when  an  amplifies- 
on  is  required  of  five  hundred  diametres,  dry  ptatea  or 
inlight  are  eBaeDtiol. 


<^ 


Anaaicmenl  tor  HoDOchmmatlii  Lliht  with  tli«  HleraKOp*. 

rays  of  light,  after  paasing  through  the  eondenaer  B,  arc 
focnsaed  on  the  slit  C.  The  lens  D  is  so  arranged  that 
It  throws  the  rays  parallel  on  to  the  prism,  E  (which  may 
be  one  formed  with  carbon  dJsulphide].  liieraysof  light, 
after  being  dispersed  by  the  prism,  are  collected  by  the 
lens,  b',  which  should  be  of  varying  focus  aecording  to 
the  power  of  the  microscopic  abjective.  The  spectrum 
so  prodnoed  should  be  focnssed  on  the  slide  G,  contain 
ing  the  subject  to  be  photographed,  the  camera,  U,  being 
in  the  position  shovn.  Should  it  bo  ieasible  to  hold  tbi 
microscope  in  a  horizontal  position,  them  is  no  difficulty  Li 
this,  but  where  the  camera  has  to  be  in  a  vertical  posi 
tion,  the  mirror  attached  to  the  stand  must  be  employed. 

The  higher  the  power  the  shorter  should  be  the  focal 
length  of  F.  With  a  qnarter-inch  power,  a  focal  length  of 
Line  inches  will  be  suUicieut.  The  reason  of  this  varying 
focal  length  is  that  the  wliole  of  the  subject  embraced  by 
the  objective  should  be  illmuinated  approximately  by  tl.t 
same  coloured  light.  For  the  same  reason  the  slit  shouM 
be  rather  widely  opened— so  wide,  iodeed,  that  its  breadth 
should  beat  least  equal  to  the  breadth  of  subjectin  the  field 
of  the  objective.  This  opening  on  the  slit  prevents  the  ligii  i 
from  being  absolutely  pure,  but  it  is  suffieiently  so  to  pi^- 
vent  any  appreciable  change  of  focus  being  required  for  the 
isf  s  emhiBoed  io  tiie  small  part  of  tbe  spectinm  employed. 


A  TOUR  IN  THURINQIA. 

BT  H.  BADEN  PRITCHARD. 

The  Thiiringor  Wald,  aa  a  tir-clad  district  of  hill  and  dale 
is  called  in  Mid-<ietmany,  has  been  a  favourite  play-ground 

of  miue  ever  since  I  was  a  school  boy  at  Martin  Lulher'e 
^'  dear  old  Eisenach."     1  may  not  have  all  the  affection  for 

the  quaint  forest  town  that  the  great  Reformer  evidently 

felt,  but  of  the  charming  woodlnnd  scenery  around  I  have 
ever  had  pleasant  reminiacenctis.  There  is  a  wildness  and 
seoluaion  about  Thuringia  hardly  to  be  found  in  other 
'■  beauty  spots  ''  so  near  great  cities  ;  and,  although  many 
travellers  may  actually  come  to  Eisenach  to  visit  the  famous 
Wartburg,  where  Martin  Luther  was  confined  for  some 
time,  and  where  he  translated  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible, 
these  make  but  a  flying  visit  of  it,  and  aie  generally  oS 
again  on  their  travels  in  twenty-four  hours. 

1  have  not  moved  out  of  my  comfortable  quarteis  at  the 

. "  itautenkranz  Hotel,''  and  shall  be  glad  indeed  if  the 
rest  of  my  holiday  is  spent  so  pleasantly.  I  do  nothing 
all  day  but  waeder  about  tbe  deep -ah  ado  wed  pine  foreata, 
moundng  a  breezy  peak  to  get  some  pleasant  view,  or  look- 
ing up  from  beluw  at  some  precipitous  fMB,  yellow  and 
green  with  lichen  and  ferns,  i  have  a  small  camera  slung 
over  one  shoulder,  and  a  Warnerke  roller  dark  slide  ovet 
the  other,  while  my  tripod  constitutes  n  truatj  staff.  In. 
aide  this  roller  dark  slide  is  a  roll  of  sensitive  tiasue  suffi- 
cient for  thirty-five  pictures  j  in  my  portmanteau  at  the 
hotel  is  another  roll  of  equal  dimensions.  In  my  three 
weeks'  holiday,  therefore,  1  shall  be  able  to  take  seventy 
pictures,  and  this,  too,  without  the  least  trouble  or  bother. 
After  nuking  an  ezpoanre  in  the  oameis  I  have  to  turn  » 
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roller  with  one  hand,  fix  tiro  buttons  vith  the  other,  and 
behold !  witbia  the  apace  of  half  a  miaute  I  am  ready  to 
take  the  next  picture.  1  meet  from  time  to  time  a  ajmpa- 
thisinn  trar filler. 

"  Ah  I  yon  work  with  dry  plates,  I  aee ;  very  conyeoient, 
iiit  not'/" 

But  when  I  show  my  light  irooden  box.  and  eiplain 
that  I  have  Mnsitized  material  thereia  for  nearly  two  score 
of  picturcH,  the  stranger  is  nonplussed,  and  would  fain  take 
the  box  in  bia  hand  and  open  it.  But  Mr.  Waruerkfi  has 
had  the  precaution  to  furnish  it  with  lock  and  key,  and, 
moreover,  I  will  not  let  it  out  of  my  bands.  But  I  show 
how  it  works— bow  the  tissue  is  coiled  from  one  roller  to 
the  other,  as,  bit  by  bit,  it  is  exposed  ;  and  then  our  German 
ooosin.  who  at  once  appreciates  tbe  wonders  of  the  instru- 
ment, bursts  out  with  aucb  encomiums  as,  muHilertchon, 
prachlvoll,  auiterordenllich,  coliitsal,  &c. 

But,  after  all,  tbia  forest  scenerj,  these  green  hills  and 
dales,  mossy  defiles,  and  grotto-like  retreats,  do  not  make 
very  wonderful  subjects  for  tbe  camera,  it  may  be  said  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  you  ooutd  get  camera-pictures  of  the  same 
sort,  and  ^uite  as  pretty,  nearer  home.  True  ;  I  admit  it. 
Bnt  tbe  district  of  Thuringia  is  something  more  than  a 
holiday  district.  It  is  hallowed  by  history,  and  enhanced 
by  romanoe.  The  Landgraves  of  Thuringia  were  the 
old  feudal  princes  of  Qermauy,  as  their  atrougholds,  like 
those  of  the  Picts,  may  be  said  to  have  never  been 
invaded.  Within  a  doEsn  miles  of  Eisenach  you  may 
probably  oount  as  many  hill-tops  that  have  onoe  been 
surmounted  by  trusted  burgS,  of  which  many  traoes  atill 
exist ;  while  for  legeui  and  fairy  tale  there  is  uo  more 
proliQc  district,  the  Uarz  mountains  not  excepted.  i 

My  first  walk  is  on  the  road  to  Ituhla,  a  prosperous  , 
market  town  wuere  the  famous  Buhla  meersohaum  pipes  i 
are  made,  of  which  I  am  sure  many  of  my  readers  have 
heard.  At  the  old-fashioned  village  of  Parnrodn  1  step  ' 
out  of  the  main  route  for  a  moment  to  take  a  view  of  the 
Wittgenateiu.  This  is  a  piotucoaque  bit  of  grey  rock,  I 
fringed  with  trees,  and  I  manage  to  get  some  old  farm-  I 
buildings  as  a  foreground.  There  is  a  legend  connected 
with  this  romantic  spot  which  is  worth  telling.  Once 
npon  a  time— I  believe  that  is  the  proper  way  to  begin — 
there  was  a  castle  ou  those  heigbt.s,  and  in  it  dwelt  a  ' 
knight  and  bit  daughter.  1  need  acareely  tell  you  that  the  ! 
daughter  waa  very  beautiful,  for  that  is  a  matter  of  course ; 
neiiner  need  1  aay  that  the  kuight,  her  father,  was  a 
"  crusty  old  codger,"  for  that,  too,  goes  without  saying. ! 
In  time,  a  qnarrel  arose  between  them  on  tbe  anbject  of 
a  suitor,  for  when  the  father  proposed  a  certain  match, 
the  daughter,  it  aeems,  had  alreidy  set  her  heart  upon  a 
dashing  young  fellow  who  used  to  come  to  see  her  every 
uigbt  npon  a  coal-black  charger.  Upon  this,  tbe  father. 
as  waa  to  be  expected  of  bim,  atormed  and  fumed,  ana 
made  use  of  bad  language,  of  which  I  believe  zounds  and 
■'death  formed  prominent  words,  aud  at  last  sent  out  his 
vassals  to  waylay  and  murder  the  young  man.  The  body 
of  her  lover  was  brought  to  the  young  lady,  and  she,  aa  in 
duty  bound,  fainted  away  and  expired  on  the  spot.  For  a 
long  time  afterwarda,  however,  the  ghoat  of  tbe  alain  rider 
came  riding  his  coal-black  steed  to  Wittgenstein,  until  at 
last,  with  the  aid  of  the  Evil  One,  the  father  was  enabled 
to  banish  him  to  a  mountain  opposite.  The  apirit  of  the 
damsel  stilt  haunts  the  Wittgenstein  to  this  very  day, 
and  it  is  not  so  long  ago,  we  are  told,  some  musicians 
returning  home  to  Kuhla  late  one  night,  stopped  opposite 
the  place  to  give  her  a  aereuade.  As  they  were  packiug 
np  tiieir  instrumenta,  a  dwarf  came  upon  them  suddenly, 
and  presented  each  with  a  twig  of  oak,  which  most  of 
them,  however,  had  pulled  to  pieces  and  thrown  away  by 
the  time  they  reached  home.  One  only  stuck  it  in  his 
cap,  and  he  was  surprised  the  next  morning,  when  bis  wife 
aaked  him  what  that  yellow  thing  was,  to  tind  a  apHg  of 
burnished  gold,  with  oak  leaves  and  acorns  all  of  the 
•hiuing  metal,  pinned  to  hii  wideawake. 


That  is  why  I  stopped  to  take  a  picture  of  the  Witt- 
genstein before  going  to  Ruhla,  where  I  take  pictures  of 
its  narrow  streets  and  its  primitive  kurhaus ;  for  Ruhla  is 
a  spa,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  pipe-makiug  trader 
although,  seemingly,  with  few  viaitore.  The  little  brook 
which  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  place,  and  over  which 
you  may  jump  at  a  spriog,  serves  to  diviue  the  duchies  of 
3axe  Weimar  and  Uoths.  It  doea  not  matter  much  now, 
for  it  is  all  one  ■'  empire  ;"  but  time  was,  and  that  not  ten 
years  ago,  when  it  was  of  some  importance  to  an  in- 
habitant of  Ruhla  whether  be  lived  on  one  side  of  the 
stream  or  the  other.  Thus  a  man  on  the  Gotha  side  could 
catch  nightingales,  and  hang  up  tbeir  cage  outside  hii 
dnoT.  whde  hii  neighbour  orer  the  way  wonid  be  sub- 
jected to  fine  and  impriaonmeut  if  he  did  such  a  thing. 

Ou  my  way  back  to  Eisenach  I  fiad  plenty  Co  do  for  my 
camera,  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  upon  its  lofty  pedestai, 
presenting  now  and  then  a  magnificent  object  in  the  land- 
scape Then  I  come  to  the  Fiinceaa  rock,  a  steep,  fan- 
tastic bit  of  cliff,  and  tbia,  also,  I  must  get  a  picture  of 
for  the  sake  of  its  legend.  In  this  rock  there  ia  im- 
prisoned a  princess,  who  only  appears  iu  this  world  once 
every  hundred  years,  and  then,  I  believe,  in  the  nigbt 
She  has  no  end  of  money  and  treasure  locked  up  with  her, 
and  any  one  who  frees  her  from  the  charm  or  spell  undec 
which  she  suffers  will  secure  princess  and  treasure  for  him* 
self.  This,  however,  can  be  done  in  one  way  only. 
When  the  princess  appears  abe  sneezes  ten  times,  and  if  a 
man  hearing  her  calls  out  Ouundheic !  or  '■  Your  health  I" 
after  every  sneeze,  he  secures  the  princess  for  a  bride, 
Tbe  last  time  she  appeared,  it  is  said,  that  as  soon  aa  she 
began  sneezing,  a  voice  from  the  road  once  replied,  6'«- 
luadlmi !  and  did  so,  indeed,  nine  tiroes  running.  Bnt 
when  the  princess  sneezed  for  a  tenth  time  the  voice  grew 
angry,  and  waa  beard  to  say,  impatiently,  '■  Ob,  go  to  the 
deuce  with  your  sneezing !'  Whereupon  a  loud  burst  of 
thunder  came,  and  the  princess  was  heard  no  more. 

It  is  now  growing  dark,  and,  aa  I  am  a  bit  nervous,  1 
shall  go  home. 

THB  TEXTURE  OF  NEGATIVES. 
MoNS.  J.  GlHABD  gives,  in  the  Maaileitr  de  la  Photographie, 
some  interesting  details  of  a  mciroscopic  examination  oi 
the  texture  of  uegatives.  He  remarks,  that  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  sensitive  collodion  film  in  its  different 
Stages,  from  tbe  moment  when  it  is  plunged  into  the  silver 
bath  until  the  image  is  definitely  fixed,  presents  numerous 
modifications  iu  ita  molecular  texture.  These  modifica- 
tions take  at  first  a  basic  character 


and  then  assume 


proper 


0  each  reaction, 


differing  amoug   tbema  elves 


an  important  part  ia  photographic  maiiipulatio 
arc  grounds  for  aupposiug  that  in  determining,  by  means 
of  tbe  microscope,  tbe  effects  produced  in  tbe  impression 
of  the  sensitiied  coating,  we  can  discover  there  tbe  neces- 
sary elements  for  investigations  in  tbe  cnee  of  failures. 

The  crystals  of  iodide  of  silver  which  are  formed  on  tho 
collodion  during  its  sensitizing  in  a  neutral  silver  bath 
vary  according  as  the  collodion  is  old  or  new.  In  the  first 
cose  the  surface  presents  a  reticulated  appearance,  in 
which  may  be  discovered  irregularities  or  whites ;  in  the 
second  cose  it  is  covered  with  well  characterized  crystals, 


systems,  like  roses,  abow  themselves  in  spots  visible  to  th« 
naked  eye.  If  the  plate  has  been  washed  on  coming  from 
the  bath  after  sensitizing,  no  perceptible  crystals  will  then 
exist.  It  is  manliest,  therefore,  that  different  reactions 
show  themeelves  in  collodions  more  or  leas  old  placed  in 
the  same  silver  bath. 

The  reducing  agent,  either  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  the 
pyroj^lio  acid,  causes  the  blocks  and  half  tones  to  appear 
byformingapreoipitateon  the  infinitely  small  costal*  in. 
oorp<mtodia  tbe  tkcknest  of  th«*eiisituod  coating.  Th« 
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same  reaction  is  also  made  on  those  which  adhere  to  the  in  any  thing  of  the  formation  of  which  the  observer  has 

surface,  but  without  influencing  the  coating  proper.    This  not  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge.    This   is   most 

excess  is  kept  there  by  capillary  affitity,  and  constitutes  especially  the  case  with  all  works  of  art,  without  excep- 

the  fog.     It  is  certain  that  this  multitude  of  crystals  is  tion ;  therefore,  it  necessarily  follows  that  without  artistic 

superficial,  since  the  fog  may  be  removed  with  a  wet  education,  the  photographer  is  not  able  to  judge  of  his 

cotton  tuft,  provided  the  coating  offers  sufficient  resistance  own  works :  the  gross  blundeis  constantly  to  be  seen,  even 

to  bear  its  contact.  in  the  most  simple  subjects,  produced  by  ignorant  operators, 

Examining  any  negative  with  a  magnification  of  at  least  sufficiently  confirms  this. 
800-1.  we  remark  first  in  the  clear  portions,  those  that  are        With  a  mind  so  benighted  as  not  to  be  able  to  dis- 

the  most  diaphanous,  crystalline  molecules,  no  larger  than  criminate  between  the  grotesque  attitudes  of  a  dancing 

the  two-hundredth  of  a  millimetie ;  it  is  these  that  form  bear  and  dignity  of  a  god,  any  attempt  at  grace  either  in 

the  fog.    in  the  second  case,  in  following  gradually  a  tone  attitude  or  expression  must  prove  a  failure.    And  what 

of  progressive  intensity,  we  see  in  the  thickness  itself  of  marks  the  difference ?   Simply  the  combination,  proportion, 

the  coating  a  number  of  small  amorphous  crystals,  which  and  position  of  the  lines  forming  the  design.     Allowing, 

are  so  much  the  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  dark-  then,  the  necessity  of  such  knowledge,  it  seems  somewhat 

ness  of  the  tone.    They  form  by  their  agglomeration  a  curious  that  it  is  not  more  generally  taught  in  schools  as 

felted  concretion,  impervious  to  light.     Light  decomposes  an  essential  part  of  youthful  education,  instead  of  being 

the  silver  salts  in  a  latent  manner,  the  crystals  of  which  reckoned,  as  it  now  is,  only  an  accomplishment,  especially 

dissolve  themselves  by  the  action  of  the  reducer.  as  it  is  as  easily  acquired  as  writing,  and  would  materially 

^ aid  the  pupil  in  forming  a  good  legible  hand,  instead  of  the 

TiPTP  n\iv   AxrnTHPR  horrible  scrawls  which  are  so  frequently  seen,  bearing  no 

,  '  traceable  resemblance  to  the  copies  they  have  had  placed 

pv  TUOitAS  L.  PAVIODR.  .  ,  .    ,,  before  them.    As  many  may  have  the  will  and  the  time  to 

I  AM  sure  It  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  I  congratulate  Mr.  g^^^j     ^^d  yet  may  not  be  able  to  leave  their  place  of  bosi- 

Norman  May  on  his  subject  entitled  "Photography  in  ^^^  ^^  procure  a  master,  I  will  point  out  a  course,  and 

America,"  which  I  read  with  much  interest.  I  feel  with  him  ^^^3  ^  f^^  remarks  by  aid  of  which,  with  perseverance  and 

that  there  should  not  be  such  an  indifference  shown  one  ^^U  selected  copies,  any  one  of  moderate  capacity   may 

towards  another  connected  with  the  art  of  photography.  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^i    proficient  in  the  art  of  design. 
Yet  It  IS  so.     There  are  many  who  would  clap  their  hands        rp^  begin  with  the  beginning,  a  line  is  considered  to  be  a 

at  the  fall  of  a  brother,  and  delight  m  seeing  him  come  to  continuous  series  of  point?  ;  they  may  be  termed  straight, 

the  dogs.     Ihere  is  not  a  very  great  chance  of  Bnghsh  curved,  or  irregular ;  their  position  denominates  them  an 

photographers  catching  up  to  the  Americans  when  things  upright  or  vertical,  oblique,  horizontal,  angular,  circular, 

go  on  in  that  way.    If  it  is  possible  to  help  a  brother,  help  ^^^^^^  or  spiral;   the  three  latter  may  more  properly  be 

him,  and  not  run  off  to  the  Patent  Office  as  soon  as  you  ^^.^j  ^  ^e  geometrical  forms.     As  a  beginner  must  neces- 

have  found  out  some  little  improvement.    In  short,  if  you  g^^ily  make  many  attempts  before  he  can  acquire  sufficient 

cannot  help  him,  do  not  hinder  him.     There  are  those  re-  facility  of  hand  to  produce  any  design  worthy  of  being 

touchers  and  operators  who  prefer  to  hold  secret  some  preserved,  the  materials  with  which  he  begins  his  studies 

medium  that  they  may  have  found  out,  and  would  not  tell  ^y^^^^^^  ^e  of  an  inexpensive  nature,  as  capable  of  being  re- 

another  on  any  account     But  those  who  do  their  best,  p^atedly  used.    The  great  artist,  Giotto,  when  butashep- 

and  try  to  be  of  some  help  to  others,  may  receive  the  ^^^^^^^  ^oy,  used  to  sketch  portraits  of  his  sheep  upon  the 

following,  and  give  thanks  by  help  m  return  :--  adjacent  rocks.     A  board  painted  over  with  bUck  flatten- 

For  Httouchinq,--To  cause  a  tooth  on  varnished  negatives,  -       ^nd  a  piece  of  common  chalk,  or  a  sheet  of  glass  ground 

take  a  piece  of  india-rubber  or  ink  erasure  and  rub  lightly  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^      a  blacklead  pencil  as  a  marker,  are  weU 

those  parU  to  be  retouched,  taking  care  that  all  bright  g^^.^  j^^  ^.^is  contrivance.    Tracings  can  be  easily  made, 

streaks  disappear.    There  will  be  found  tooth  enough  for  ^^^  ^^^^  reduced  by  the  camera  for  magic  lantern  slides, 
a  HIJ  pencil,  and  may  be  worked  over  more  than  once  or        ^3  drawing  requires  a  greater  freedom  of  the  action  of 

twice  without  destroying  the  tooth,  which  is  a  very  great  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  writing,  the  back  part  of  the  fingers  should 

advantage  sometimes.  x-      •    ^  u  1*  be  towards  the  paper  or  other  materials  on  which  the 

For  Enlarging.— Give  jonr  enlarged  negative  just  half  ^^^^       ^  y^^^      executed  ;  and  it  is  best  not  to  touch  it 

the  exposure  you  give  the  transparency  (silver),  and  you  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^        at  all.     A  maul-stick  is  used  by  artUts  to 

cannot  fail,    tor  portrait  work  m  winter,  a  little  aceUte  support  the  weight  of  the  arm ;  at  the  present  sta$;e  it  is 

of  morphia  (say  two  grains  to  each  negative)  will   be  ^ot  required,  and  better  not  used.    Having  an  easel,  the 
found  a  good  thing,  to  help  up  the  quality  of  the  negative.  ^  ^an  either  sit  or  stand  while  at  work. 

The  cause  of  those  streaks  and  flashes  which  are  often  *-  fearing  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  space,  t  will  with 
seen   m  negatives,  is  to   be  found  m  the  collodionized  ^^^^^  continue  this  subject  in  my  next  paper. -I 

plate  being  put  into  the  silver  bath  too  quick.    The  plate,  '      ^^^  ^j  ^s  truly,  James  Martin. 

when  ready,  should  be  lowered  to  the  top  of  the  solution.        .    clarence  Place,  ll/racomhe. 

and  then  firmly,  but  gently,  moved  towards  the  bottom  '  ^ ^ 

^  Fot   Working-HP  Autotypes  and  Touching  Chromotypes.-^        ^         ^         ,  TOUGHENED  GLASS. 
Ivory.black  and  crimson  lake  I  have  found  (only  don't        I>«f  ^"^T.^*^  y?;"'  »«««  f  *^^«  ^^^  .^   »f  ^'^  f^* 

tell  the  Autotype  Company)  the  best,  as  you  caL  shade  "'"•J!^*  regarding  the  use  of  toughened  glass  for  photo- 

with  the  ivory.black    to  suit  the    toie  of  your  picture,  graphic  purposes    and  now  have  pleasure  m  handing  yon 

For  autotype,  use  water ;  for  chromotypes,  Le  gelatine  1  «»«™?  P»''»«^^  ""^'^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^^^  P'^^^  ^^  ''^^«'««'  ^  ^^^^ 

ounce,  water  enough  to  allow  it  to  swell  for  two  or  three  ''«**'«"•  •     j    •  j  ji 

hours,  when  it  mu!t  be  boiled  untU  quite  dissolved  in  four       ^  J^'jy  ^^'^^^f  add  that  toughened  glsss  is  decided  y 

ounces  of  water,  and  not  allowed  t^ get  quite  cold  while  "^°?^^  ^^^^^P^"^  *^*"  ^f  *°*'y  g^?***  '^  ^^'""ff^^^ ."  f^>*^°«  *^ 

•  '  o      -x  go  by.     As  an  example,  supposing  a  party  is  in  the  habit  of 

°      ^'  .^ asing  26  -ounce  sheet  glans,  which  costs  at  the  manufacturer's 

4d.  per  foot;   if  he  substitutes  15-ounce  toughened  sheet 

^0ttt%^OXllit1Ut*  glass,  which  costs  2f  d.  per  foot,  ho  will  save  over  45  per 

cent.,  and  still  hsTC  the  same  or  greater  strength  than  he  has 

DESIGN  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  in  26  ounce. 
Dbab  Bib,— It  must  be  evident  to  all  your  readers  that       Our  works  are  now  in  full  work,  and  the  glass  is  giving 

the  beauties  oannot  be  estimated  nor  the  defeoti  deteoted  the  greatest  satisfaotioo,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  influx  of 
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ordt}».  The  thinaest  tooghened  glMS  we  manafaotare  it 
tested,  before  going  cot,  with  a  leaden  ballet,  bo  that  it 
would  resist  the  greatest  storm  of  hailstones  that  ever  was. — 
Yonrs  obediently,         W.  J.  Mason,  Managing  Director. 

79,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester, 

As  the  worki  of  the  company  are  situated  in  Stockport,  no  doubt 

a  few  further  particulars  will  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers.     The 

character  of  toughened  glass  on  its  first  introduction  into  the  market 

was  very  much  exasrgerated.     From  the  various  erroneous  accounts, 

most  people  are  under  the  iiupression  it  is  unbreakable.    This  is  not 

the  case;  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  ordinary  glass  submitted  to 

a  proooM  by  which  it  is  made  tough,  and  becomes  thereby  some  ten 

times  stronger.    For  example,  a  weight  of  three  ounces  dropped 

from  a  foot  high  on  to  a  piece  of  window  glass  of  ordinary  thickness 

will  break  it,  whilst  the  same  thickness  of  glass  toughened  will  not 

break  by  dropping  the  same  weight  upon  it  from  the  height  of  twelve 

feet.     We  are  told,  and  can  readily  believe  it,  that  if  toughened  ,-.,.  ^ix  xu  ±  j 

glass  is  taken  the  same  care  of  as  ordinary  glass,  breakage  will  be  a    of  not  losing  more   than   two   or  three    per    cent.,    and 

very  rare  occurrence,  and  eveu  in  that  case  unusual  violence  will  have  '  of  having  all  the  prints  of  such  an  equable  depth  of 
to  be  brought  to  bear  by  throwing  it  about  or  striking  it  very  ,  colour  as  cannot  be  managed  with  siWer  printing, 
heavily.  From  what  we  gather,  the  Toughened  Glass  Conipany,  j^  ^  reticulation,  I  know  nothing  of  it  now-a-days. 
Limited,  intend  devoting  their  sole  attention,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  \  j  perceive  that  the  Artotype  Company's  tissue  is  tougher, 
the  production  of  window  glass  for  Government  and  corporation  ,,  F''*^'''"*'  «"»»'  «'"''  z»»  vvi/j^/c  v^^^^a^jj  »  r***^^  "  ^"B"^*> 
buildings,  railway  and  market  roofs,  miU,  and  other  purposes  of  a  '  lew  bable  in  hot  weather  to  run  in  streaks  when  drying, 
similar  nature.  As  toughened  glass  is  not  affected  by  any  change  <  and  in  several  ways  improved,  and  the  present  absence 
of  temp^^rature,  mill  owners  and  others  will  find  its  use  a  great  of  reticulation  may  be  due  to  this :  but  I  have  always 
saving,  for  it  U  well  known  that  the  difference  of  temperature  inside    diflPered  with  the  Company's  theory  of  the  cause  of  reticu- 


and  the  favour  of  the  public  towards  permanent  prints 
augments  every  day.  Not  only  in  portraits,  but  in  land- 
scape work,  chromotypes  are  demanded ;  and  although 
Salisbury,  having  a  whole  rookery  of  photographers,  has 
necessarily  much  competition,  and  prices  miserably  low, 
yet  the  public  pay  me,  of  their  own  choice,  forty  per  cent, 
more  for  chromotypes  than  for  silver  prints,  ana  do  this 
not  only  because  they  are  permanent,  but  also  because 
they  are  more  beautiful. 

A  little  practice  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  printing 
quality  of  the  negatives,  and  decide  on  the  amount  of  ex- 
posure required,  but  this  is  soon  obtained.  We  develop 
twelve  cartes  on  a  plate,  and  as  our  rule  is  never  to 
under-print,  but  to  reduce,  if  necessary,  in  development, 
^ith  extra  hot  water,  we  come  to  the  happy  conclusion 


and  outside  of  mills  and  works,  more  especially  in  winter  time, 
causes  ordinary  glass  to  break  and  crack.  Again,  the  sun's  rays 
upon  glass  roofs  often  crack  and  break  them,  as  one  may  see  by 
examining  any  of  the  many  railway  roofs.  Besides  the  purposes 
already  named,  toughened  window  glass  will  come  largelv  into  use 
for  street  lamps,  sign  writers,  railway  signal  lamps,  for  photo- 
grapherii,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  Toughened  glass  cannot 
be  out  with  a  diamond,  but  bv  machinery  it  can  be  both  cut  and 
polished,  and  we  understand  tnat  toughened  common  window  |^las8, 
cat  and  polished  for  such  things  as  carriage  lamps,  looks  quite  as 
well  as  polished  plate  glass,  and  can  be  produced  to  sell  unaer  the 
price  of  the  latter.  Speaking  of  prices,  toughened  glass  will  natur- 
ally be  dearer  than  common  glass  if  used  in  the  same  thickness,  but 
the  Toughened  Glass  Company,  Limited,  intend  applying  their  glass 
of  a  much  less  thickness  to  purposes  where  thick  glass  has  been 
applied  nithorto,  and  consequent! v  it  will  be  cheaper;  for  instance, 
a  railway  station  loof,  for  which  they  employ  at  present  rough 
plate  half  an  inch  thick  ;  if  toughened  rougn  plate  a  quarter  of  an 
mch  thick  were  used  in  its  stead  it  would  be  some  six  or  eight  times 
stronger  than  the  half  inch,  and  the  price  would  be  considerably 
cheaper,  as  the  cost  of  toughening  would  be  much  less  than  the 
difference  in  price  between  quarter  and  half-inch  glass.  Another 
great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  nsing  toughened  glass  is,  that  archi- 
tects will  be  enabled  to  erect  much  lighter  structures  to  carry  the  glass. 
Such  articles  as  dinner  plates,  dishes— in  fact,  all  things  which  can 
be  pressed  or  moulded — will  be  brought  into  the  market  so  soon  as 
the  company  have  fully  develtiped  the  window  glass  branch  of  their 
business.  They  are  at  present  executing  orders,  at  their  works  in 
Germany,  for  varions  descriptions  of  bottles,  decanters,  ale  glaiises, 
&o.,  and  as  this  is  a  distinct  branch  of  tneir  trade,  they  do  not  in- 
tend transferring  it  to  Stockport,  as  cheapness  of  materials,  com- 
bined with  cheap  labour,  more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  this  country.  The  bottles  are  of  unusually  great 
strength ;  indeed,  those  made  of  elass  two  millimetres  thick  (which 
is  abK/Ut  the  thickness  of  a  wine  bottle)  will  resist  a  pressure  of  450 
to  650,  lbs  to  the  square  inch,  whilst  those  made  four  millimetres 
thick  (say  the  thickness  of  a  champa^e  bottle)  will  withstand  a 
pressure  of  some  900  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  works  at  Stock- 
port, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Jennisouj  assisted  by  a  French 
engineer,  are  progressing  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  in  the  early  pait  of  July  the  company  will  be  in  a  position 
to  execute  aU  orders  entrusted  to  them,— Chetnin  County  Newt, 

CHROMOTYPE  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Sir, — Some  months  ago  you  favoured  with  a  ready 
welcome  two  letters  of  mine  despatched  to  your  journal, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  any  new  experiences  likely 
to  be  of  value  to  the  whole  profession  would  be  given 
freely  to  photographers  in  general,  and  not  confined  to 
the  select  circle  of  "  Autotype  Notes  and  Queries." 

Well,  1  think  I  have  got  two  points  that  are  just  worth 
noting,  and  one  of  them  I  consider  of  essential  impor- 
tance. Anyhow  I  shall  throw  them  with  a  few  remarks 
into  general  circulation,  and  as  the  matters  are  practical, 
any  discussion  that  may  follow  will,  I  dare  say,  be  of 
service. 

First,  let  me  say  that  my  satisfaction  with  chromotype 
printing  only  increafles.    I  positively  find  no  diffioolUeB, 


lation,  and  feel  sure  that  rapid  drying  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  Still,  as  reticulation  is  a  fault 
that  appears  to  belong  only  to  the  past,  it  is  not  worth 
further  discussion. 

For  the  summer  weather,  I  find  my  suggestion  of 
placing  the  bath  solution  in  Winchesters,  wrapping  a 
wet  cloth  round  them,  or  allowing  a  stream  of  cold  water 
to  trickle  over  them  for  a  couple  of  hours,  reduces  the 
bath  to  such  a  temperature  as  makes  sensitizing  quite 
safe.  I  hold  also  strongly  to  my  expressed  opinion  to 
sensitize  overnight,  and  only  for  the  next  day^s  con- 
sumption. I  know  thus  exactly  what  I  am  about,  and 
what  to  expect.  If  I  chance  to  sensitize  rather  more 
tissue  than  wanted  in  the  day,  I  simply  throw  it  away. 
This  I  find  to  be  the  cheapest  course. 

Now,  of  the  two  items  of  information  that  I  wish  this 
letter  to  convey,  the  first  point  is  very  simple,  and  perhaps 
is  more  applicable  to  beginners.  It  is  simply  that  when 
developing,  and  as  soon  as  the  paper  has  peeled  off  from 
the  pigmented  gelatine  beneath,  allow  the  plate  to  rest  in 
the  water  for  at  least  two  minutes.  The  picture  develops 
itself  and  gets  intensity,  and  the  danger  of  washing  away 
some  of  the  half-tone  by  the  immediate  lavement  with  hot 
water  is  wholly  avoided.  This  is  but  a  simple  point ;  but 
I  have  known  many  beginners  arrested  at  this  stage  by 
imperfect  pictures,  the  cause  of  which  I  believe  I  have 
here  stated. 

My  second  point  is,  I  consider,  of  great  importance,  and 
the  statement  of  it  will  bring  me  a  little  in  collision  with 
the  authorities  at  £aling  Dene.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
bowed  hnmbly  to  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Foxlee,  and  have 
taken  quietly  several  raps  over  the  knuckles  by  Mr. 
Sawyer ;  but  I  am  so  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  own 
observations,  that  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  to  challenge 
an  issue  upon  the  point  in  question.  This  point  is  that  the 
instruction  in  the  **  Autotype  Manual  *'  for  preparing  the 
sensitizing  bath,  by  adding  to  one  ounce  of  bichromate 
thirty  ounces  of  water,  is  a  mistake.  This  bath  is  too 
weak,  and  its  use  is  the  parent  of  a  fruitful  crop  of  difficul- 
ties. Of  course  I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  stand  open  to  cor- 
rection ;  but  I  never  rush  into  print  without  carefully 
repeating  my  experiments  over  and  over  again,  and  this 
experience  tells  me  that  twenty  ounces  of  water  is  the  most 
that  should  be  added  to  an  ounce  of  bichromate.  I  con- 
sider this  the  maximum,  and  my  practice  varies  from  one  in 
eighteen  to  one  in  twenty.  I  say  that  the  feebleness  of 
the  image,  the  washing-up  of  high  lights,  and  the  loss  of 
detail  which  bother  photographers  in  carbon  printing,  are 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  bath.  I  am  not 
chemist  enough  to  say  if  the  rule  which  sives  a  more 
vigorous  silyer  print  in  a  strong  silver  bath  holds  good  in 
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the  bichromate  hath ;  but  I  am  qaite  practical  man  enoogh 
ts  know  that  the  bath  to  eoaare  good  remit*,  and  to  avoid 
a  hoBt  of  difficalCiea,  is  the  strong  bath,  aa  indiaated  above. 
I  have  quite  recentlj  had  a  disciuiion  with  Hr.  Foilee  on 
tlilB  point,  and  I  bare  seen  numbers  of  chromotype  speci- 
mens doue  by  the  Autotjpe  Company,  and  I  say  that  from 
the  same  negatives  in  my  strong  bath  I  will  get  better 
results.  I  do  not  want  to  be  one  of  the  arguing  tort, 
although  I  elect  to  stand  up  for  my  own  opinions.  The 
case  is  in  a  nut-shell  ;  and  I  say  to  chromotype  and  carbon 

frinters,  try  the  stron;;  bath  instead  of  the  weak  one,  and 
tbink  you  will  say  that  I  hare  given  a  rery  osefol  and 
excellent  piece  of  advice. 

Wben  L  reflect,  Mr.  Editor,  upon  the  absolute  inexpe- 
tienae  from  whlah  I  started,  I  am  surprised  at  my  own 
anccesa.  Before  I  went  to  tbe  Autotype  Company's  works, 
I  bad  never  touched  carbon,  and  wben  I  got  there  it  was  a 
day  of  terrific  storm,  and  I  felt  half  daxed  with  the  novelty 
ot  the  operatioQS.  However,  I  went  home  and  tried,  and 
tried,  aud  tried.  At  the  end  of  a  month  I  said  to  myself, 
— "  I  am  done.  This  chromotype  will  injure  my  health, 
■poil  my  temper,  waste  my  money,  and  block  up  my  busi- 
naaa.  I  bad  better  give  it  up."  However — No.  I  thought 
1  would  have  another  trial,  and  in  a  fortnight  alter  that, 
things  began  entirely  to  alter.  My  impression  now.  aa  a 
man  of  business,  is,  that  the  investmei't  for  ft  licence  was 
the  best  pbotogtaphic  day's  work  I  have  ever  done.  It 
has  increased  my  business,  and  added  to  my  profits.  It 
has  led  me  to  open  a  branch  at  Warwick,  which  st  once 
Bucceeda  by  good  permanant  work  ;  and  1  hare  farther, 
from  my  full  persuasion  in  the  matter,  rentamd  on  a  con- 
siderable contract  with  the  Autotype  Company,  and  mean 
to  push  chromotype  into  fresh  diatricta. 

Hoping  that  my  remarks  may  aid  my  brother  photo* 
graphera,  and  eDooursge  the  feeling  that  our  work  must 
be  made  permanent,        1  am  yours,       0.  J.  WiTCOiiB. 

SaUibarg,  Sej)t.  lllk. 


lull  in  tit  Stubio. 

Fkrhihbiit  Cabboh  Photoorafhs.— It  ia  only  flt  Ihat  the 
trade  should  im|ires*  apoo  the  public  the  fact  that  these  photo- 


printB  in  carbon  will  be  perfect);  distinct  from  prints  in  sih 
and  a  ptiDtieller  ma;  trnlbfnll;  guarantee  them  bein;  perma- 
nent aa  engraviDgi.  Therefore,  to  make  snch  works  pupalar, 
it  is  onl;  necesmr;  to  put  forward  their  cheapness  and  dora- 
bility.  Their  effectiveoess  is  apparent.  Ferhspa  a  lillls 
prejudice  still  exigts  against  very  large-siied  photographs;  bat 
apacioua  rooms  and  hallg  require  Qlljug,  and  for  inch  a  purpose 
carbon  photographg  are  well  adapted.— .Slafianer. 

EnoRATBD  SosPACES  OH  UiTALa. — A  pure  silver  inrfaee  ii 
first  taken,  and  after  polishing,  is  exposod  to  Ibe  action  of 
iodine,  by  wliich  a  Sim  ot  iodide  of  silver  is  obtained.  The 
plate  Ihn*  prepared  is  then  eiposed  to  the  action  of  the  light 
under  the  photographic  negative  of  the  ohject  to  be  reproduced 
until  a  faint  image  i>  obtained.  The  plate  is  then  submitted 
to  the  action  of  an  elecirotyping  bilb,  when  a  well-defined 
image  ut  tbe  subject  will  be  obtained  in  copper — tbe  latter 
deponiling  itself  onl;  on  those  portions  of  the  plate  that  have 
been  affected  b;  the  lights  of  the  negative.  The  plate  is  neit 
dried,  and  covered  with  an  etching  solution  coniiating  of  sul- 
phuric acidand  nitre  (or  their  equivalents).  Thii.it  iaaCBrmed 
at  once  attacks  the  shadows  or  exposvd  portions  of  tbe  silver 
surface,  while  the  eJectrolyped  surfaces  are  not  affected.  After 
etching  to  tbe  required  depth,  the  copper  deposit  snay  be  re- 
moved by  agua  rrgia,  bearing  a  Suely  etched  image  on  the 
silver  pinto.  To  engrave  on  steel,  copper,  itc,  it  is  first 
necesaary  to  coat  the  •urface  with  pure  silver,  after  which  the 
proceM  it  substantial  I  y  tbe  same  as  that  above  described,  wilh 
snch  slight  modifications  in  the  etching  solalions  to  be  osed  ss 
the  nature  of  the  mnlal  employed  would  indicate. 

Ci-aAHi.ia  OF  Flatis  ANn  Lsttau.— All  peiaons  who  work 
in  photograph;  know,  or  sbuuld  know,  Ihst  to  clean  lenses, 
and  to  preserve  the  polish  of  their  tarfaees.  tbey  shimld  not  be 
Wiped  witli  a  doth,  bat  aftu  having  rwnond  tbe  diut  by  niMtu^ 


of  a  bmsh,  they  should  be  oovered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
grease,  then  wiped  with  a  piece  of  very  soft  obamois.  An 
amatenr  assert*  that  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better 
than  chlchea  grease.  'Without  cooleiting  the  merit  of  this 
fatty  iKid;,  we  simply  ose  tnllow,  which  we  recommend  not  only 
for  lenses,  but  also  lor  plates  which  are  to  be  col lod ionized.  The 
ilers  in  glass  platen  for  clichtfs  coat  them  with  grease,  and 
iply  wipa  then  before  deiiToring  them  to  photographers,  and 
ia  known  that  theae  plates  generally  give  very  pure  cliahi£s 
without  an;  other  cleaning.  Man;  methods  bavs  been 
anggeatcil  forremoving  thevarniah  fromoM  plates.  Araixtare 
of  beasin  and  alcohol  in  equal  parts,  agitated  and  poured  on 
tbe  plates,  generally  acts  very  quickly  and  very  well.  The 
last  traces  of  reduced  silver  which  ma;  yet  adhere  sre  then 
removed  b;  ioitiied  alcohol  (alcohol  100,  iodine  0'50).  When 
the  surfsce  ia  properly  cleaned  it  is  mbbed  overwith  the  finger 
or  e  tult  ol  cotlou  lightly  impregnated  with  tallow,  and  wiped 
dry.  Plates  thna  prepared  ma;  iwkept  indeBnilely,  and  are 
protected  from  dampness,  the  enem;  which  too  often  interpnees 
itself  between  the  collodion  and  its  support.  It  is  well  to  mb 
the  plates,  whatever  may  bave  been  the  previous  mode  of 
cleaning,  with  a  little  tale,  which  increaaes  the  adherrnce  of 
the  sensitised  coating,  and  does  away  with  the  selatiDe  or 
albumen,  tbe  use  of  which  wonld  otherwise  be  indispMiiablft 
for  the  preparation  of  dry  plates. — Bulletin  Belgi, 


9^0  Cointspflnlrtiits. 

OxB  WBoTBiBS.~TheailverySBkD7ienm  which  aiiieaindevelop- 

ing  ii  ailver  reduced  to  metsllio  form  by  some  tsdndDg  agsnt 
present.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  uas  of  impure  acetio  acid, 
cantAiniDg  Mine  empyreaoiBtic  ait,  whicti  acta  as  a  reducing  agent, 
tending  to  tog.  We  have  ganerailv  round  it  arise  when  diIhr  old 
"■ • >—  -"--impoieir  collodion.     '-   "■■ "-- ' '- 


'e  not  met  with  ti 


^W  the  edgn  which  van  dotcribe.    The;  probably  arise  from  tbe 

plats  being  dirty  at  the  oi* —    "         ' ''  — 

spiring  flegera, 


e  edges,  or  possibly  from  1 


O.   CLirFABl>.— The    me  of    the    hsod-eoreen   for    controlling 

lighling  cannot  be  verbally  laoKht.  It  might  be  taught  in 
prartioat  loeiiDnB,  or  loamt  by  obaervatlon.  As  a  rule,  to  nte  it 
efflcientl;  requirea  eiperience,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by 
trying.  It  a  photographer  have  any  idea  of  what  effects  of 
lighting  he  vlihea  to  secnre,  he  will  aonn  be  sble  to  apply  the 
hand-acreen  to  the  end  lequired.  2,.  You  apeak  of  lighting 
Xeiairiindl4  as  though  aomo  died  ruleeiiated  as  to  their  lighting, 
fi  jiiietiuiea  the;  are  cbkAy  lighted  &am  the  lop,  soruHtimea  tttmi 
a  aide-li^ht  in  fron^  aonietiiuca  fivm  a  aide-light  behind.  3.  It 
is  wiaa,  in  replenishing  a  toning  bitfa,  10  add  alt  the  same  mateiiaU 
in  the  aanie  propoitiDns  as  at  flnl,  using,  however,  only  ons-third 
of  the  proportion  of  wstor. 
}.  L.  F.— A  very  small  proportion  ol  chloride  of  ailver  dintribnted 
tbroDgh  a  large  qnanlit;  of  water  precipitntea  very  slowly.  Add 
a  little  nitric  acid,  ahake,  and  then  give  it  time.  Do  not  add 
washing  waters  of  priuta  wbidt  ahow  little  trace  of  silver,  and 
grnoially  avoid  getting  too  muoh  water  with  your  chloride. 
A.  Wilcox. — Sptaya  and  branohea  ot  tieea  me;  be  kept  in  reaaen- 
ably  good  condition  bv  placing  the  atalks  in  water,  changing  the 
water  every  day,  it  IJie  leaTet  require  to  be  kept  ao  long.  The 
addition  of  a  little  aminuula  to  the  water  will  revive  the  leaves 

na  not  a  latent  or  imdevelopel 
inia^,  but  the  tracea  of  aa  image  which  has  faded  oat.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  method  known  by  which  ench  an  image  ms;  be 
brought  tack  again.  Ttiia  is  a  subject  veil  worthy  ot  the  atten- 
tion of  experimental  I  ate.  The  material  ottbe  image  is  thare,  bnt 
It  baa  loat  its  colour,  and  it  it  more  than  probable  that  Dndsr 
aniltble  trMtment  the  dark  colour  might  be  restored.  But  little 
has  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  at  present  no  method  of 
effectually  rS'toriiig  thoroughly  faded  pbolographa  ii  known. 

CavsTAL.  —The  crystallised  aurtaoe  amumed  by  your  titaoe  on  dry- 
ing ia  due  laeioeaiot  biohroinate.  You  bavBSitbernaed  thesoln- 
li^  loo  atmng,  or  allowed  the  tiaaue  to  remsia  too  long  in  contact 
with  it. 

A.  KntosLlT.— The  glass  honae  of  which  you  send  diagram  will 
answer  very  well  for  amalenrparpOBes.  For  busts,  &□.,  it  will  be 
better  than  a  larfcer  atndio.  For  full-length  Sgnrea,  groopa,  to., 
jon  will  need  to  take  the  camera  ontaide,  ss  you  propose.    Take 


■tudio  will  ftos  the  north.  You  need  ni 
an;  in  tbe  sunth  aids,  bnt  meat  ose  rsBectlng  tareens, 
f  oUy  used,  will  cive  good  results. 


y  used,  will  rive  ga< 
al  CwrwpoBoeBla  in 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

SpKOIAL    PaOTOOBAPBIO    CoERISPONDKNTf PhOTOQBAPHIO 

LlTKRATORB — InTKNSIPTING   NkOATIVRS. 

Special  Photographic  Correspondents. — What  are  photo- 
graphers doing  at  the  theatre  of  ww  ?    Why  have  we  no 
pictures  from  enterprifling  disciples  of  the  camera  ?    What 
would  not  some  of  us  give  to  have  a  good  photograph  of 
the  Sistova  bridge,  that  narrow  fragile  span  across  the 
Danube  which  represents  the  weakest  link  in  the  Mus- 
covite chain  of  occupation.    It  would  be  something  to  see 
a  rapid  photograph  taken  of  this  structure,  of  the  artil- 
lery and  train  crossing,  of  reinforcements  going  to  the  front, 
of  provisions  and  ammunition  waggons  threading  their  way 
across.    Such  a  picture  would  give  us  here  at  home  a  better 
idea  of  the  difficulties  of  war  than  columns  of  descriptive 
letterpress.      People  would  then  learn  under  what  diffi- 
culties the  Russian  host  is  waging  war,  and  realise  how 
serious  a  thing  it  is  to  feed  an  army,  and  keep  it  going. 
Then,  again,  we  want  to  see  a  camp,  a  real  bivouac  placed 
before  our  eyes.    We  want  to  see  a  group  of  Gossaoks 
with  their  horses  picketed  in  the  background,  or  a  pack 
of    Bashi-Bazouks    performing  the  duties   of    outposts. 
What  sort  of  encampments  do  the  soldiers  construct  in 
Bulgaria?    Have  they  tents  to  sleep  in,  and  what  sort  of 
tents  ?    Do  they  entrench  themselves,  and  place  guns  in 
position  for  protection  ?    Have  they  field  telegraph  trains, 
pontoons  for  crossing  rivers,   and  ambulance  waggons  ? 
All  these  questions  a  series  of  photographs  would  answer 
in  a  moment,  and  how  eagerly  they  would  be  scanned  and 
paid  for  need  scarcely  be  said.    I'here  is  no  need  for  the 
photographer  to  go  to  the  front.     Besides  the  risk  of 
danger,  there  is  the  difficulty  he  would  have  in  transport- 
ing his  apparatus  and  paraphernalia.    He  would  not  need 
to  go  very  far  to  seek  food  for  the  camera.    Indeed,  at 
the  front  we  fear  there  would  be  few  pictures  to  take.    A 
stretch  of  gray,  uninteresting  country,  with  the  enemy*s 
lines    barely    visible  a  couple  of    miles    or   so   in  the 
distance,  ^  ould  make  but  a  very  poor  picture  in  the  camera, 
and  would  probably  be  of  little  value,  either  on  the  score 
of  military  or  general  interest.    Camp  scenes,  such  as  any 
active  man  provided  with  passport  and  means  could  secure 
without  difficulty,  are  what  is  wanted,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised, indeed,  that  no  photographs  of  the  kind  are  to  be 
seen  in    our  capital.    The  correspondents  of  illustrated 
papers  need  not  be  interfered  with,  for  they  do  work  which 
the  photographer  is  incapable  of  performing,  in  the  same 
way  precisely  as  the  camera  can  perform  wonders  which 
the  pencil  of  the  draughtsman  fails  altogether  to  depict. 
The  field  photographer  could  learn,  however,  something 
from  the  artist-correspondent.    He  would  find  that  the 
latter  does   not  care  so    much  about    depicting  distant 
redoubts  and  long  stretches  of  country,  for  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  such  pictures  are  of  little  interest ;  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  illustrative  paper  seeks  out  a  characteristic 
group,  and  from  this  he  works  up  a  telling  bcene.    An 
ambulance  waggon  passing  to  the  raar,  a  wounded  man 
even,  is  frequently  enough  for  the  main  feature  of  a  pic- 
ture, and  minor  details  are  soon  filled  in.    If  we  have  one 
incident  truthfully  sot  before  us,  we  have  but  to  multiply 
it  in  our  mind  in  order  to  get  a  general  idea.     So  it  would 
be  with  the  photographer  if  he  went  on  the  field.    It  would 
be  little  good,  even  if  he  were  in  a  position  to  do  so,  to 
give  us  an  instantaneous  view  of  a  fignt  some  thousands  of 
yards  off.     We  might  actually  see  a  little  fog  representing 
smoke  and  dust  afar  off,  but  it  would  be  the  foreground 
that  would  constitute  the  picture.    And  if  we  did  not  see 
a  disabled  gun  or  a  few  marks  of  strife  littering  the  ground, 
the  view  would  fail  to  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  a  battle- 
field.   The  best  war  pictures  we   know  of,  photographs 
showing  really  that  there  has  been  a  struggle,  are  some  re- 
latin^^  to  the  Chinese  war  of  1860 ;  these  represent  the 
interior  of  the  Taka  farta»  and  bear  a  yery  trathf a 


impress  upon  them,  even  if  the  score  or  so  of  Chinese  dead 
were  not  there  to  tell  you  of  the  terrible  fight  that  has  just 
taken  place.  Another  photograph,  scarcely  less  vivid  in 
demonstrating  the  fierceness  of  a  war  struggle,  is  shown  in 
a  photograph  taken  by  Robertson,  of  the  interior  of  the 
Redan  after  the  terrible  fighting,  and  its  ultimate  occupa- 
tion by  the  British.  Why  cannot  photographers  do  what 
they  did  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago?  We  do  not  want 
battle-fields  and  scenes  of  horror,  but  we  should  like  to  see 
with  our  own  eyes  something  of  camp  life,  of  an  army  on 
war  footing;  and  this  a  field  photographer  could  enable 
us  to  do.  We  should  not  then  get  our  news  at  second 
hand,  readidg  it  in  the  newspapers,  but  could  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  view  scene  after  scene  as  if  we  were  in  the  field 
ourselves.  Such  photographs,  too,  would  help  us  to  com- 
prehend far  more  readily  the  graphic  letters  that  appear 
in  our  contemporaries,  and  to  reab'se,  as  we  have  said 
before,  the  obstacles  that  have  to  be  overcome  and  the 
hardships  and  privations  to  be  undergone.  It  is  said  that, 
as  special  correspondents  increase,  wars  will  grow  more 
rare,  because  the  miseries  and  terrible  realities  of  war  are 
brought  home  more  vividly  to  the  people.  If  this  is  really 
so,  would  not  photographers  in  the  field  work  still  more 
good  by  sending  us  tlie  shadows  actually  of  the  scenes 
themselves  ? 

Photographic  Literature. — Another  German  photographic 
journal  has  come  into  being,  called  the  Deutsche  Photo- 
graphen  Z^lung,  the  editor  of  which  is  Herr  K.  Schwier,  of 
Weimar.    It  is  to  be  a  weekly  paper  from  the  first  of 
January  next,  fortnightly  till  that  time,  and  will  constitute, 
therefore,  the  only  weekly  photographic  journal  in  Germany 
unless  the    Wochenlilatt  is  still  in  existence.    Besides  the 
Ztitung  there  are  now  five  other  |German  photographic 
journals  published,  namely  :  the  Oorrespondenz  and  Notizen, 
of  Vienna ;    the  AftttJieilungen  and  organ  of  the  German 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography ;  the  Archiv, 
edited  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  at  Elberfeld ;  and  the  Anzeiger^ 
of  Munich.    The  Oorrespondenz  is  the  organ  of  the  Vienna 
Society,  and  Dr.   Hornig  the  editor  thereof  ;  while   Dr. 
Vogel,  the  President  of  the  Berlin  Society,  undertakes  the 
editing  of  the  Mittheilungen—iiaesQ  two,  as  our  readers  may 
know,  being  the  principal  journals  printed  in  the  German 
language.  &  France  are  to  be  found  just  now  four  journals, 
but  only  two  of  them,  the  Moniteur  and  the  Btdietin^  are  of 
any  particular  viJue  ;  Belgium  has  two  journals,  Holland, 
two,  Italy  one,  and  Denmark  one.    In  America  five  jour- 
nals appear,  and  in  Great  Britain  three,  two  weekly  and 
one   monthly,   during  the  session  of   the  Photographic 
Society.    As  the  English  journals  are  more  voluminous 
than  most  of  the  foreign  photographic  papers,  and  appear, 
too,  weekly,  more  information  is,  without  a  doubt,  pub- 
lished in  this  country  than  elsewhere. 

Intensifying  Negatives.-^Hd.  J.  M.  Eder's  experiments  in 
this  direction  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  In  the 
method  of  intensifying  negatives  with  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  and  a  lead  or  uranium  salt,  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  known  of  the  reactions  which  take  place.  To  inves- 
tigate the  reasons  of  the  intensifying,  the  author  acted  on 
freshly  precipitated  silver  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide,  and  found  the  following  reaction  to  take 
place : — 

4K,Fc(0N)e  +  4Hg  =  SK^FefCN),  -f  Hg^PetCN),. 
When  heat  is  applied,  the  mixture  smells  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  silver  goes  into  solution.    In  presence  of  lead  or 
uranium  salts,  lead  or  uranium  ferrocyanide  is  formed  : 
8K4Fe(CN)e  +  6Pb(N03),  =  SPhjF'efCN),  +  12KN0, 
Ferric  salts  cause  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue,  and 
with  ferricyanide,  of  Turnbuirs  blue  in  the  negative ;  this 
occurs  either  on   silver  or    platinum   negatives.     As  2 
equivalents  of  silver  precipitate  6  of  lead  or  uranium  as 
ferrocyanide,  while  only  1  atom  of  platinum  is  precipitated 
by  4  of  silver,  1  of  gold  by  3  of  silver,  and  1  of  mer- 
cury by  2  of  silver,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  intensifi- 
I  cation  may  be  produced  by  means  of  lead  or  uranium, 
'  tlum  with  these  metali. 
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nOTUHE  F8AMES  AND  THEIE  MAKUFACTUEE.' 

"Pos/e.— Mix  one  tableflpoonful  ot  wheat  flour  witb 
half-a-pint  of  cold  waWr,  adding  the  Utter  gradually,  and 
thoroughly  stirring  in  each  portion  before  pouring  in  more : 
place  the  veaaal  over  the  fire  and  etir  the  wtole  asanluouBly 
tintilit  boils  ;  great  care  should  betaken  to  proveot  caking 
or  burning  on  the  bottom.  An  addition  of  half-a-teaBpoonful 
of  powdered  alam  will  strengtheii  the  product.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  few  graiua  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  a  few  drops  of 
creoBOte,  will  prevent  it  from  turning  mouldy,  and  keep 
insects  away.  When  too  hard  or  dry  it  may  be  sott^'ned 
by  beating  up  with  a  little  hot  water, 

"  Milrei'ig  Picture  Fraxio. — IQ  order  to  obtain  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  making  picture  frames,  we  will  go  into 
*ahop  where  Ihe  frames  are  mitred  together,  fitted  up, 
And  turned  out  to  be  hung  in  the  cottoge  or  hall,  and 
where  all  the  frames  from  the  gilder's  shop  adjoining 
come  to  be  fitted  up  and  completed.  Aa  wo  see  two  or 
three  very  buaily  engaged  in  various  occupations,  we  will 
Hot  interrupt  them  for  the  present,  but  take  a  critical 
Burrey  of  the  shop.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  on  two  aides, 
and  a  stout  widt  bench  mna  under  the  windows  round 
two  aides  of  the  room.  At  certain  distances  we  see  bench 
vices  fastened,  at  Home  of  which  are  men  busily  at  work, 
Down  the  middle  of  the  shop  ia  another  wide  bench. 
and  on  it  we  see  roUa  ot  engravings,  and  some  are  fitted 
into  hixaci.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  caaW  circular 
saw  driven  by  the  foot,  and  on  the  opposite  aide  ot  the  shop 
a  good  stock  ot  mouldings  are  arranged  on  bars  let  into  the 
wall.  We  see  four  or  five  sijes  and  qualities  of  O.U. 
maple,  a  variety  of  patterns  of  inside  slipping,  beads, 
Ac,  in  German  mouldings,  and  a  good  stock  of  mouldings 
in  the  white  ready  to  be  joined  before  going  in  to  the 
gilder ;  also  gold  mouldings  packed  in  white  paper. 

"  In  a  room  adjoining  this  shop  a  man  is  seen  busily 
employed  packing  a  lot  ot  pictures  in  cases  ready  to  be 
Bent  out.  The  occopations  of  the  men  are  various,  and  a 
division  of  labour  seema  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  aa  we 
Bee  one  actively  ei'-ployed  in  joining  a  large  lot  of  roaple 
framea  with  a  large  number  down  by  bis  side ;  another  ia 
'shooting'  the  moulding,  while  a  third  ia  cutting  up 
mouldings.  But  we  see  a  man  in  the  centre  of  tbe  shop 
looking  over  a  book,  and  as  he  has  a  good-natured  open 
CDnntenance,  we  will  draw  near  and  see  what  he  will  say  to 
va  in  answer  to  enquiries  sa  to  what  his  occupation  generally 
ia.  He  informs  us  that  he  is  cooBtanlly  employed  iu 
'fitTingup'  all  the  best  ot  the  miscellaneous  work,  and 
that,  in  consequence  ot  bia  work  requiring  great  care,  he 
doea  not  get  through  so  much.  He  fita  up  the  gold  frames 
£nisbed  in  tbe  gSder'a  shop  with  eipensive  chromos, 
proof  engravinga,  oleographs,  and  oil  paintings ;  he  also 
fita  up  the  best  work  in  water-colour  drawings,  and  is 
trusted  with  proofs  and  pictures  to  mount,  some  ot  which 
aie  worth  as  many  guineas  as  there  are  days  in  a  month. 

"  He  informed  ua  that  he  was  called  a  '  6tter-up,'  and 
that  it  was  not  hia  work  to  makeframes,  although  be  might 
be  able  to  do  so.  As  be  bad  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  work 
in  band,  he  was  about  to  band  tbe  book  over  to  a  man  iu 
another  room  who  did 'mitreingup,' and  he  offered  to 
show  UB  the  way. 

"  Our  friend  the  '  fitter-up '  was  not  aware  we  had  been 
engaged  for  a  number  ot  year  in  gilding,  and  in  a  tine  art 
repository,  so  treated  us  to  a  sight  ot  some  of  the  best 
cliomos,  little  thinking  they  wore  old  acquaintances, 
and  that  we  had  times  before  taken  a  pride  in  turniug 
them  out  as  he  would  do — first  class. 

"  We  were  received  by  the  man  about  to  execute  the 
orders  in  the  book  with  civility,  and  he  looked  superior  to 
the  general  class  of  men  engaged  in  the  trade.  As  we 
stayed  with  him  some  time  we  will  describe  the  execution 
of  the  work  required. 

"As  'Frith'a  Derby  Day'  was  wanted  at  once,  he  set  to 
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work  to  cut  out  the  mouldinga,  and  mitre  them  op. 
was  to  be  framed  in  the  best  O.O.G.  maple,  with  a  b.,«- 
gold  flat  ana  hollo:v  ioside,  and  the  picture  mounted  on  a 
stretcher.  The  sight  edge  of  the  insicfe  gold,  to  allow  of  the 
requisite  margin,  must  be  67i  by  29;  and,  unpapcrmg  some 
bpoad  gold,  flat  and  hollow,  h-*  carefully  cut  out  on  the  aaw- 
block  tour  pieces  a  little  longer  than  the  required  length, 
to  allow  of 'shooting.'  He  next  selected  some  ot  tbe 
best  maple,  O.O.G.,  and  cut  one  end  off  on  the  aaw-block 
to  the  required  angle.  He  next  took  one  of  the  p.eMa  of 
gold  flat  and  hollow,  and  placed  it  on  the  rabbet  of  the 
maple,  and  marked  Ihfl  length  a  litUo  beyond  the  gold 
flat,  and  cut  off  the  leflgth.  This  he  did  with  the  thre* 
other  aides.  The  'shooting  board'  waa  next  reqmrod, 
when  he  placed  first  the  maple  in  poaition,  and,  with  hia 
plane,  wWch  had  a  good  edge,  toot  off  enough  to  secure 
a  good  surface,  and  in  the  next  place  a  clean  top  edge  to 
the  mouldings.  The  next  piecu  selected  for  the  ume 
operation  was  the  piisce  corresponding  in  length,  and 
after  planing  to  his  satUfaction,  he  measured  the  two 
pieces  by  putting  tho  twosight  edges  together  and  making 
them  exactly  ot  a  length. 

"  Before  shooting  the  gold  flat  tsnd  bollow,  he  said  be 
should  put  the  maple  together,  so  that  they  could  more 
easily  make  the  mitres  in  both  to  run  straight. 

"  Taking  tbe  four  pieces  of  moulding,  he  went  to  the 
bench  vice,  and  fastened  one  of  the  long  pieces  thorein 
with  the  rabbet  outside,  and  tbe  right  hand  end  very  near 
the  jaws  of  the  vice.  Ha  next  took  up  one  of  the  abort 
lengths  in  the  left  hanJ,  and  ptaced  the  two  ends  together. 
Tbe  two  pieces  weru  not  placed  exactly  together,  but  the 
riece  in  the  left  hand  waa  brought  back  from  the  sight  edge 
about  one-twentieth  ot  an  inch.  When  he  had  aatisfied 
himself  as  to  the  exact  position,  holding  the  two  tighUy 
together,  he  vrith  a  brad-awl  deciaively  made  a  hole  long 
enough  to  go  into  the  moulding  in  the  vice.  When  thia 
waa  done  he  enlarged  tho  hole  in  the  piece  he  held  by  a 
gimlet,  so  that  the  siie  cut  brada  would  drive  easily 
through  it  without  much  friction  or  danger  ot  splitting  tbe 
wood.  A  little  tliin  glue  waa  then  applied,  and  th« 
moulding  placed  together  as  before,  holding  it  rery 
tightly  together,  when  ft  brad  ot  the  requisite  length,  abotit 
two  and  a-half  inches  long,  was  inserted  and  dnven  hom«. 
In  driving  home  the  brad  the  moulding  held  by  the  band 
was  found  to  have  movud  forward  a  very  little  by  tbe  force 
of  the  blows'  and  thus  a  capital  mitre  waa  made;  a  second 
brad  was  then  driven  home,  and  both  punched  below  the 
surface.  Had  the  brad  been  driven  home  with  the  monldinga 
exactly  level  thii  would  not  have  been  the  case. 

"  The  other  two  pieces  ware  then  joined  in  the  um« 

"  Two  mitres  having  been  made,  two  more  remained  to 
be  put  together.  Ho  then  took  one  half  of  the  frame  ud 
fastened  it  in  the  vice  near  one  of  tbe  unmitred  ends,  and  with 
tho  oBsiatance  of  a  lad  on  the  other  side  of  the  bench  he 
brought  the  two  joined  pieces  together  in  their  proper 
places,  and  with  tlio  bradawl  and  gimlet  made  tbe  hole  aa 
above  described ;  be  then  took  the  halt  out  of  the  vice  and 
put  in  the  other  half  iu  the  aame  way,  and  made  the  hole 
in  the  fourth  mitre.  He  next  glued  the  two  ends  of  the 
piece  out  of  the  vice,  and  with  the  help  of  the  lad  bronght 
the  two  halves  together,  and  quickly  and  steadily  drore 
home  tbo  brad.  Tbe  frame  waa  then  taken  out  of  the  Tico, 
and  tbe  other  mitre  attended  to  in  tbe  same  way,  and  a 
second  brad  inserted,  and  the  two  punched  below  the  sw- 
faoe.  The  frame  was  agwn  put  in  the  vice  for  the  third 
mitre  to  have  a  second  brad  driven  in,  when  both  wero 
punched  below  the  surface,  and  the  frame  waa  found  to 
be  well  and  neatly  put  together.  Rather  thin  glue  was 
used,  and  he  waa  careful  not  to  put  on  too  much,  so  that 
it  would  appear  on  the  top  of  the  mitres  (see  fig.  3.) 

.1  u...: —  =^  f^p  completed  the  maple  frame,  he  at  once 

^ litre  up  the  inside  gold  flat    Before  taking 

hand  be  put  on  hia  lelt  hand  a  glove  loade  of  chamoU 
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leather,  expIaiDinK  at  the  same  time  that  in  Bhooting  and 
mitreiag  up  gold  moaldiDgs,  some  of  which  were  gilt  down 
to  the  back  edge,  it  wm  aeoeasary  to  protect  the  ■'  i'.\  from 
the  heat  o(  the  band,  aa  iaatteQtioa  to  this  woold  be  aare 


"  Oxford  FrameK. — Theae  frames  bare  became  faronritaa 
within  the  last  few  yean.  They  are  made  of  oak  with 
croaa  corcera,  and  are  got  np  io  faocj  patterns,  some  of 
which  are  fiuiahed  with  nltraoutmie  oa  the  bevels,  lief 
can  be  had  of  the  wholesale hoiUM  of  the  following  lizea:— 

4}  inches  by  3l  inahea 


«  by  14  inchea 
16      „ 

lit;: 


to  damage  t,  frame  which  was  expected  to  be  turned  oat  in 
the  beat  manner.  He  said  alao  that  a  piece  of  soft  cloth 
waa  glued  down  on  the  shooting  board  to  prevent  any 
scratches  on  the  gold,  and  that  he  was  particular  to  keep 
it  free  from  ahavings  and  grit. 

"After  seeing  well  to  his  plane-iron,  the  guM  flat  waa 
Boon  ready  for  mitreing,  and  it  was  notioeahle  that  he  waa 
very  particular  to  get  the  length  of  the  pieces,  so  that  the 
frame  would  just  take  half  of  the  rabbet,  and  the  mitres  by 
tikab  means  would  range  exactly.  With  hia  left  hand  Htill 
covered  by  a  glove,  he  handled  the  moulding  and  mitred  it 
Dp  in  tha  aarue  way  aa  before  mentioned  for  the  maple 
frame,  and  when  completed  the  mitres  looked  like  a  hair 
acroas  the  corn  era, 

"  lie  next  took  the  rabbet  measure  of  the  frame  just 
mitred,  and  at  ouoe  proceeded  to  cut  out  a  stretcher  from 
a  large  number  of  lengths  of  deal  oat  ready  for  the 
purpose. 

■'  iu  marking  oat  the  stuff  for  the  atretcber  he  explained 
that  there  waa  no  waste,  as  in  the  ordinary  moulding,  as 
the  length  waa  cut  from  one  side  and  the  other,  avoiding 
the  cutting  out  of  the  triangular  piece  necessary  to  make 
the  mitre.  Ue  also  informed  us  that  he  knew  it  waa  the 
fashioa  in  many  country  shops  to  make  a  atretoher  by  halv- 
ing it  together,  but  that  a  mitred  stretcher  waa  atroager, 
more  expeditiously  made,  and  was  much  neater  than  those 
made  in  such  a  way. 

"  He  then  '  ahot '  the  lengths  aa  osual,  and  aoon  put  them 
together  in  the  vice  aa  before  described,  and  fitted  it  into 
ita  place  in  the  rabbet  of  the  gold  flat.  The  three  frames 
placed  one  in  the  other  were  ready  to  go  in  to  the  Htter-up. 

"Sometimea  with  O.G.  maple  the  lengths  are  found 
to  be  warped,  and  when  cut  into  the  required  lengths 
by  the  picture  frame  maker  and  made  up,  the  frame  is 
found  to  be  twisted  and  the  mitrea  bad.  Sfouldinga 
ihonld  be  kept  flat  before  they  are  used. 

"  Where  gold  mouldinga  are  gilded  down  the  back  edge, 
it  wiU  be  neceaaary  to  lay  iu  the  vice  some  alipa  of 
wood  covered  with  cloth,  to  prevent  marking  the 
moulding. 

"There  ia  a  very  good  mitreing  machine  luitable  for 
pioture  frame  making  in  use  in  many  shops,  which  doea 
the  work  very  well. 

"We  have  described  mitreing  np  a  large  frame,  but 
BEnaller  ones  will  not  require  the  gimlet  to1>e  used  before 
joining,  aa  there  ia  not  the  danger  of  the  moulding  splitting 
where  small  brade  are  used. 

"  Gilt  slipping  for  the  inside  of  maple,  roKWOOd,  oak, 
or  other  frames,  requires  care  in  mitreing  up.  owing  to  the 
thiDoeaa  of  tbe  wood.  Sometimes  the  wood  will  split, 
therefore  the  brads  selected  must  not  be  too  large,  and  the 
mitred  piece*  moat  be  handled  tenderly  till  the  glue  is  dry. 
Where  it  is  twisted  or  warped  it  ia  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  neat  mitre,  which  is  oftes  the  oaie  with  German 
monldingi. 


"Hiey  should  be  rubbed  over  with  linseed  oil,  whloh 
will  give  tiie  wood  a  richer  eppearance. 

"  Comers  on  Gtriaan  Framet. — On  frames  made  from  the 
best  Germau  mouldinga,  eompoaite  comers,  gilded,  look 
very  welt  and  will  wear  well.  When  the  comers  are  ready 
it  will  be  neceaaary  to  aorapo  the  comera  of  the  fnun« 
down  to  the  whitening,  or  the  ornaments,  when  glued  on 
and  backed  np,  will  peel  up.  After  backing  up,  gild  in 
oil.  We  have  teen  braaa  oomera  on  German  frames,  bat 
thev  would  look  much  better  without  any  ornament  than 
aucu  unaightly  things." 


ON  SOME  PROPERTIES  OP  GLASS. 
Glass — whether  in  the  form  of  the  lena  in  the  camera,  or 
the  support  for  the  film  in  the  negative,  or,  indeed,  ia  any 
of  the  many  shapes  in  which  it  ia  applied  to  photograpbio 
use — ia  looked  npon  aa  a  aubetance  of  such  complete  per- 
manency and  unalterabUity  that  it  ia  poaaible  we  may  be 
thought  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  we  say  that  to  find  a 
glass  which  has  a  just  claim  to  this  popular  opinion  ia  very 
far  from  being  an  easy  matter.    That  form  in  which  the 
unblemished  character  of  glass  appeali  moat  to  the  photo* 
grapber  is,  naturally,  tbe  negative  plate,  of  which  aome 
hundreds  of   thous-tuds  must  be  used  annually ;   and  so 
much  doea  the  common  idea  rule  manipulative  praccioe 
that  it  ia  acarcely  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  more  then  likely 
that  the  poor,  much-abused  bath  is  credited  with  many  a 
vagary  when  it  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  some  ehemical 
alteration  of  the  glass  is  the  source  of  the  evil. 
That  glasa  is  so  liable  to  be  alt«rod  a  little  reflection 
)an  the  diSiculties  found  in  plate-cleaniug  will  show ;  for 
hen  a  ease  arises  where  ataina,  &c.,  unmistakably  point 
to  tbe  glaaa  as  the  cause,  it  is  evident  ita  surface  nas  not 
been  mechanically  abraded  or  scratched,  and  the  change, 
whatever  it  is,  must  be  of  a  chemical  origin,  though,  pos- 
sibly, mechanical  iu  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  deposi- 
''  n  of  the  silver  forming  the  image.     We  purpose  to  eive 
lie  idea  of  the  character  of  the  metamorphosis  is  likely 
be  undergone  by  glass  when  exposed  to  the  action  A 
■  or  water.  Forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  and  the  deeper 
I  are  able  to  dip  into  the  source  of  failures  tbe  more 
power  do  wo  obtain  to  prevent  ihem. 

Glast  forma  an  interesting  example  ol  the  fact  that, 
whenever  special  excellence  in  a  particular  direction  is  to 
be  attained,  it  must  usually  be  at  the  expense  of  some 
quality  or  other.  The  various  characteristics  of  glass — ita 
hardness,  lustre,  permanencj,  insolubility,  impressibility, 
&c. — prove  this.  It  is  in  the  main  a  silicate  of  soda  or 
potaan,  or  both,  having  combined  with  it  other  silicates, 
sucli  as  those  of  lime,  alumina,  baryta,  &c.  There  is  a 
glaaa  made  (silicate  of  soda}  which  is  quite  soluble  in 
water— it  has  a  beautiful  sea-green  hne  aa  generally  found 
in  commerce — and  between  it  and  the  most  insoluble 
varieties,  containing  silica  and  aluminum  in  large  propor- 
tion, there  are  all  varieties  of  solubility  to  be  found.  Sili- 
cates of  lime  or  potaah  aeparately  are  acted  npon  by  water 
and  acids,  but,  fused  together,  they  are  insoluble.  The 
greater  tbe  proportion  of  silica  and  alumina  gloss  oontoini 
the  more  insoluble  it  becomes,  and  it  is  the  msnufaoiorer'a 
prOTiuoe  >o  to  proportion  the  ingredients  of  hia  yloM  M  to 
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preface  qu&Iities  mott  BniUble  for  the  object  in  ' 
this  couDtiy  gUsa  manntoctured  in  Gernakny,  Fnnce,  and 
at  home  is  to  be  purchased,  ftnd  each  has  ita  pecaliar 
characteristics.  An  extremely  pale  glass,  almost  colour- 
leM,  waa  imported  a  number  of  jears  ago  from  (ierman; ; 
bat  ib  gave  way  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  t«  a  moat 
remarkable  extent,  and  we  have  for  tome  years  seen 
nothing  of  it. 

It  has  freqaentlj  been  stated  that  glass  wttb  an  artificial 
surface — that  ia,  one  produced  b/  polishing  with  abrasive 
powder— is  less  clean  to  work,  aud  more  liable  to  stain, 
thae  one  with  the  natural  anrfoce  firat  obtained  after  tht- 
■beet  has  cooled  down.  Though  we  believe  it  qait< 
possible  that  more  has  been  made  of  this  difference  oi 
surfaee  than  the  actual  facts  warrant,  we  can  yet  easily 
■ee  why,  apart  from  the  sunpoaed  hardness  of  the  hypo- 
thetical skin,  artiScially  polished  glass  should  be  more 
readily  acted  upon  by  water  or  other  chemicals.  This 
surface  being  entirely  given  by  a  process  of  rubbing, 
as  it  were,  miaule  scratching  with  a  powder,  it  might  be 
■apposed  that  if  it  could  be  examined  b;  a  microscope  it 
would  be  found  rough,  like  *' obscured"  glaas,  and  thus 
offer  a  greater  amount  of  surface  to  be  acted  upon. 

Tbe  action  of  water  upon  glass  ia  to  decompose  it,  the 
potash  and  suda  and  a  little  silica  being  dissolved ;  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  alkali  present  the  quicker  ie  the  de~ 
composition  brought  about.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere 
is  of  a  similar  nature,  the  moistnre  always  present  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  being  the  real  active  agent ;  the 
common  result  is  to  separate  the  soda  and  potash,  and  to 
leave  the  silica  upon  the  surface  sometimes  in  a  manner 
that  is  only  perceptible  upon  hestini;,  when  excessively 
minute  Sakes  separate  and  leave  a  dull  surface.  It  has 
been  stated  that  glass  buried  deep  in  the  earth  has  been, 
when  dag  upi  so  soft  ss  to  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

The  use  of  soda  for  cleaning  old  gloss  plates  is  often 
recommended,  and  in  its  way,  and  with  proper  precau- 
tious, it  is  very  useful ;  bub  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
it  dissolves  the  silica  of  the  gloss,  acting  with  greater  or 
less  effect  according  to  its  strength  and  lemperatnre.  II 
this  be  borne  in  mind  many  troubles  will  be  avoided, 
uomerous  cases  of  iuerodicable  stains  having  been  traced 
to  overlong  soaking  in  alkaline  solutions,  ^f  proof  were 
needed  of  the  solvent  and  injurious  powers  to  small 
quantities  of  water,  if  continued  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  breathe  upon  one- 
half  of  a  piece  of  patent  plate  glass,  and,  after  immediately 
covering  the  Blm  of  condensed  moisture  by  another 
plale  to  wrap  up  the  two,  place  in  a  cold  place  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  then  examiue.  The  moistened  part 
will  be  roaghened  to  snch  an  extent  aa  almost  to  take  the 
mark  of  a  blacklead  pencil.  We  have  seen  paokets  of 
several  gross  of  plates  entirely  ruined  from  tnis  cause ; 
glass  plates  brought  out  of  a  cold  store  room  into  a  damp 
atmosphere  had  condensed  the  moisture  of  the  air  apon 
their  surfaces,  and  the  packer  had  packed  them  without 
wiping  them,  as,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  Ukely  he  would 
think  of  doing.  They  remained  immersed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  when  opened  were  found  to  have  the 
surface  visibly  eaten  into,  not  a  glass  remaining  that  was 
St  for  use  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  must 
be  large  quantities  of  glaxa  similarly  injured,  though,  un- 
fortunately, not  visibly  so,  the  mischief  only  being  observed 
after  taking  the  negstive. 

Again ;  if  further  proof  were  required  of  the  solubility 
of  glass — that  is,  its  decomposition,  which  must  result  in 
disintegration,  and  thus  roughen  the  surface,  if  even 
microscopically,  and  render  it  liable  to  retain  foreign 
matter — it  would  be  found  by  boiling  in  a  Bohemian  glass 
vesBi:!  a  weak  alkaline  solution  in  which  litmus  had  been 
dissolved,  and  acid  afterwards  added  to  produce  a  faint 
reddening.  The  resnlt  would  be  that  suflinient  alkali 
would  be  dissolved  ont  of  the  glass  to  restore  the  blue  order 
to  th«  Utffliia.    This  luie  experiment  out  bo  prored  in  » I 


homely  way  by  adding  a  little  red  cabbage  to  distills 
water,  and  boiling  in  such  a  vessel,  when  the  distinct  bin 
of  alkali  would  be  given  to  the  water. 

We  think  we  hare  advanced  sufficient  facts  to  shoi 
that  glass  is  by  no  means  the  unalterable  aubstaao«  a 
commonly  sepposed.  If  it  induce  a  little  more  care  in  th 
use  of  this  necessary  photographic  adjunct  our  purpoa 
will  be  served. — Scientific  Amtrican. 


AFTER-EXPOSCJKE  WITH  VIOLET  LIGHT. 

H.  ScoTELL\Ri  AMOfO  THE  Berlin  PiioToosAFUERS.* 

As  may  be  inferred  from  our  last  number,  M.  Scotellari 

the  proposer  of  violet -lighted  studios,  wss  in  Berlin  in  thi 
month  of  July.  He  desired  to  lind  purchasers  for  a  ne* 
instantaneous  process,  and  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Vtum- 
sian  capital  experimented  repeatedly  in  the  studios  ol 
Messrs.  LoescherendFetsch,  and  of  Messrs.  Beinhardtanii 
Liudnei*,  in  the  presence  of  many  photographers  who  were 
invited  to  witness  the  demonstrations;  none  of  the  lattei 
were,  however,  attended  with  particular  success.  A  pari 
of  his  secret  was,  however,  patent :  to  wit,  a  transpareni 
cap  for  the  lens,  the  top  of  this  cap  being  merely  covered 
with  a  thin  sheet  of  violet  tissue-paper.  Such  a  tisane- 
paper  ma;r  ^  easily  prepared  by  any  photographer  if  he  dis- 
solve aniline  violet  in  alcohol,  and  having  diluted  some  ol 
the  colouring  matter  with  water,  dip  a  sheet  of  tiasue- 

Saper  into  it.  Through  this  thin  sheet  of  violet  paper,  or 
iaphragm,  an  after -exposure  of  the  plate  takes  place,  anch 
an  after -exposure  as  has  been  frequently  described  in  this 
journal    before ;  so  that  this  feature  of  th^   Scotellari 

latbod  ia  certainly  not  new. 

Whether  the  other  parts  of  his  process  (he  employi,  so 
he  told  tiBi  neutral  collodion,  neutral  developer,  »nd 
neutral  silver  bath)  can  establish  a  claim  for  novel^  is 
doubtful  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  pro- 
cess, in  his  own  hands,  gave  unfavourable  results  at  the 
time  he  visited  Berlin.  After  these  unsncceaaful  results 
^not  six  gave  even  signs  of  tolerable  success)  M.  Scotellari 
aeclared  that  he  would  begin  all  over  again.  He  pre- 
sented a  testimonial,  with  the  signature  appended  of  J, 
C.  Schaarwtichter,  according  to  which  some  recent  expe- 
riments had  been  made  in  that  genUeman's  studio  with 
astounding  results.  Un  a  close  examination  of  the  certi- 
ficate it  was  found  to  emanate,  not  from  tbe  head  of  the 
firm  himself,  who  was  away,  but  from  a  clerk  whoie  know- 
ledge of  photographic  matters  was  limited. 

Messrs.  Beichardt  andLindner  have,  however,  again  mad« 
experiments  with  the  violet  lens-cap,  after  exposing  their 
own  plates,  and  they  report  the  result  to  be  favoorable.  A 
double  cabinet  plate  was  eziiosed.  one  half  fifteen  seconds, 
the  other  ten  seconds,  with  a  living  model.  The  latter 
iialf,  which  had  received  less  exposure,  was  subsequently 
exposed  to  violet  light  through  the  Scoteltari  cap,  and,  in 
tbe  end,  gave  a  softer  and  more  detailed  image  than  thkt 
portion  of  the  plate  which  had  received  an  exposare  of 
tiftecu  seconds. 


loard.    This  disc  may  be  moved  ronnd  a  point  which  lies. 

.t  the  edge  of  the  cap.  Scotellari  exposes,  first  of  all, 
with  this  cardboard  disc,  closing  up  the  violet  diaphragm 
iltogether,  and  then  turns  the  disc  several  times  round  ita 

uiddle  point,  when,  of  course,  tho  light  entered  throngh 
the  diaphragm.  He  did  this  simply  by  guesswork,  and  it  ia 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  unsuccessful  pictures  occasion- 
ally  resulted,  for  if  the  after-exposure  is  not  corefnllr 
calculated,  there  is  danger  of  fogging  the  negative.  Thia 
is  the  reason,  undoubtedly,  why  experiments  in  ofter-eipo- 
«ure  have  only  in  isolated  instances  proved  successful,  and 
why,  hitherto,  the  measure  has  only  been  resorted  to  at  a 
pinch  iu  order  to  help  an  under-exposed  negative  of  a 
child,  or  improve  the  cliche  of  an  unsteady  sitter.- 

*  FhtUfrathitiht  JlittMluitfm, 
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DKT  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSION  PIATH8 

BT   F.    WILDE.* 

Brouide  of  silver  eniQtsion  platea  r\re  decidadlf  the  beat 
for  dry  eollorlion  work,  whether  in  rcipect  to  asBBitireDesB 
or  trnat worthiness  of  the  films.  As  a  general  rnio,  the 
plates  msj  be  employed  without  being  washed  or  treated 
with  preaervativea.  Uuriog  the  recent  hot  weather  which 
we  esperieoced  iu  Juoe  last  I  found,  bowerer,  that  plates 
which  had  been  prepared  some  little  while  (and  which 
prcTiously  Rave  good  reaulta)  were  hardly  to  be  trusted, 
and  I  bad  hard  worlc  to  get  clear  and  brilUant  negatires 
from  them.  1  found,  however,  that  the  hot  weather  made 
little  difference  when  a  preservatiTe  was  bad  reoonne  to, 
Kod  I  80  treated  my  platea,  therefore,  in  the  summer,  and 
with  the  beat  resulta. 

The  wet  bromide  emalaioc  film  renela  any  aqueous  pre- 
servative Tery  stubbornly,  and  a  gooa  deal  of  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards  of  the  plate  in  the  preservative  sola- 
tion  is  oeceaaary  before  the  fatty  atreaks  disappear  from 
the  surface  of  tbe  plate.  AU  the  preservatives,  too,  which 
I  tried  and  applied  to  tbe  wet  films  had  the  effect  of 
leeseuing  the  aeasitiveness  of  the  emulaion.  Alcohol  pre- 
servatives are  more  easily  applied  ;  bat  these  diminish  the 
seDsitiveness  of  the  platea  still  further,  and  render  the 
negatives  thinner.  Quite  different,  however,  is  it  wbeo. 
the  prGservatives  are  applied  to  a  dry  anrface.  In  that 
case  out  vetj  little  decrease  of  seositiveness  is  to  be  per-  I 
coived,  and  this  only  in  sicepttonal  cases  ;  while  in  some 
instBDcea  the  aenaitiveneas  is  much  increased  bj  the  I 
Application  of  a  preservative  to  tbe  dry  film.  Of  a  long  | 
series  of  such  substances,  of  which  I  have  made  trial,  the  I 
best  resulta  were  furnished  by  white  of  egg,  gelatine,  I 
and  a  mixtare  of  tannin  and  gelatine.  Many  of  Uie  well- 1 
kuowQ  preservatives,  again,  we  found  to  work  mora  I 
favourably  upon  admitture  with  gelatine.  i 

The  undermentioned  mixtures  have  afforded  me  tbe 
best  results  as  preservatives  :—  | 

1.  White  of  egg  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  i 
volume  of  water,  and  treated  with  suthoient  glacial  acetic 
acid  to  give  it  an  acid  reaction.  Tbe  mixture  is  ahaken 
violently,  and  after  standing  ten  to  twelve  hours,  when  tbo 
clear  Buid  has  separated,  it  is  filtered  through  paper. 

2.  Water         400  cubic  cent*. 

Ulaoial  acetic  acid           ...      30         „ 
Gelatine     6  grammes. 

Tbe  gelatine  is  swollen  first  of  all  with  a  little  water,  and 
then  dissolved  at  a  warm  temperature,  when  the  acid  ie 
added. 

8.  Solutions  1  and  2  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 

i.     Water        100  cubic  cents. 

Tannin       2  grammes. 

This  solution  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  No.  2  ;  the 
mixtare  ia  tnrbid,  and,  after  eight  to  ten  da^s'  standing,  a 
brown  precipitate  is  formed.  The  solution  is  then  hltered, 
and  retains  an  odour  of  tannin. 

By  employing  preservatives  of  the  last  kind  (No.  4), 
very  vigorous  and  intense  negatives  are  obtained.  Pre- 
servatives Nob.  1,  2,  and  3  give  softer  negatives.  When 
tbe  preservative  is  washed,  after  application  to  the  plate, 
the  negative  is  always  softer  than  when  the  former  is  not 

The  treatment  of  the  platea  with  the  preservative  is  an 
easy  matter,  and  soon  dona.  Tbedryfilm  may  be  moistened 
by  pouring  over  it  a  mixture  of  tbiity  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  and  ninety  of  alcohol,  which  is  afterwards  washeil 
off  until  tbo  fatty  streaks  disappear,  when  tbe  preservative 
ia  applied,  being  poured  over  two  or  three  times  succes- 
sively. I  prefer  afterwards  to  wash  my  platea  with  a  little 
spring  water,  so  that  on  drying  the  plate  has  a  malt  ap- 
pearance. 

No  one  who  hu  but  m  brief  experienoa  of  emnlaiou 
bromide  of  silver  platei  oan  fail  to  value  them  very 
highly. 


Is  the  Photographiache  Archiv  appear  the  details  of  a  simple 
iDutbod  of  securing  an  outline  photograph  in  metal  aoitable 
fi>[  printing  with  type  in  tbe  ordinary  printing  press.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  somewbat  of  a  draughtsman,  no  doubt,  in 
Older  to  be  able  to  do  lbs  work  wall  and  rapidly,  altbough 
nothing  is  said  on  this  head ;  bat  hardly  anyone  coald, 
haphazard,  andertake  the  matter. 

Only  a  well-marked  photograph  with  bold  lines,  and  in 
^hioh  minor  details  are  of  no  acconnl,  ia  suitable,  and  the 
negative  is  in  the  first  place  put  into  a  camera  oi  other 
apparatus,  to  fornidh  an  enlarged  positive.  Upon  this 
■enlarged  positive  are  traced,  in  Indian  ink,  tbe  bolder  lines 
vhich  it  is  desired  to  retain,  a  pen  or  brush  being  employed 
for  the  pnrpoae,  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  work  or  tbe 
desire  of  the  dranghtsmao.  After  all  detaila  have  been  in 
thia  way  triced  wilb  thoroughly  black  pigment,  the  lines 
of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  the  original  object,  and  of 
such  a  naturs  as  to  be  readily  reproduced  by  photography, 
the  print  is  treated  with  chloride  of  lima  or  other  bleaching 
agent,  and  in  thia  way  was  the  whole  of  the  image  ohlitv- 
rated  with  the  exoeplion  of  the  block  liae4  made  by  tbe 
draughtsman. 
I  Tbe  picture  is  now  photographed,  and  in  this  way  a 
'  small  negative  aecured,  or  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dimensions 
uf  which  the  printing  block  is  to  be.  In  this  case  the 
'  aagstive  will  bs  perfectly  Dpaque  in  the  lights  and  trans 


I  it  may  be  easily  pioduced. 


by  any  of  tbs  etcbic);  processaj.  an  engraving  u 
capable  of  being  need  iu  tbe  printing-press  with  type. 

Chloride  oF  lime  is  specially  mentioned  aa  the  bleaching 
ikgent  wherewith  to  render  invisible  tbe  details  of  the  silver 
image  after  the  draagbtamaa  hM  dons  bis  work.  We 
should  think  that  a  solution  oF  bichloride  of  mercury  would 
be  much  more  effectual  in  making  the  original  pliotographio 
',maga  disappear. 


L  NEW  aOLD  SALT  FOE  TONIHG. 


N 


UktiIi  now  there  have  been  need  only  the  single  and  doable 
chloric  salts  of  gold  for  toning.  During  the  past  winter 
Ur.  Nenmayer,  student  of  ohemiatry  from  Mnnich,  visited 
my  establish  meat,  and  undertook  under  my  directions  tbe 
preparation  of  a  gold  bromido  and  a  gold  bromide  of 
oalciam,  for  the  purposes  of  experimenting  with  these  aalts 
and  their  uses  in  photography. 

Thin  leaves  of  gold  are  readily  dissolved  in  bromine  water 
and  in  bromine  gas.  But  a  more  rational  and  less  disagree- 
able mode  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  ot  hydrobromic 

id,  nitric  acid,  and  aqua- regia. 

During  tbe  evaporation  of  the  gold  bromide,  which  has  a 
dark  appaaranca  and  smells  strongly  of  bromine,  great  care 
is  neoi^Bsary,  owrng  to  tbe  Fact  that  the  gold  bromide  vapo- 
rises more  easily  than  the  chloride.  Bromidii  oF  gold  is  dif- 
ficult to  crystallise.  By  the  addition  of  an  exact  equivalent 
ot  bromide  of  calcium  ditsolved  in  water,  and  evaporated, 
small  granite-red  crystals  of  double  salts  are  obtained. 
KBr-f  AaBr,.f5H,U  can  be  witb  difficulty  dissolved  in 
water ;  bat  a  thin  solution  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  effio- 
rcKiesindryair. 

X  have  tri^d  these  doable  salts,  also  the  gold  bromide,  with 
several  additions,  as  a  toning  hath.  In  its  general  effect  on 
silver  copies  it  is  analogous  to  gold  chloride  combinations, 
exoept  that  in  tbe  same  proportions  it  aota  more  energeti- 
cally. 

The  addition  of  ioda  bicarbonate  gives  ■  blue-black  tone, 
melted  acetate  of  sodlam  a  purple  oolonred  tone. 

For  a  lasting  gold  bath,  in  form  of  %  ael  enoatwi,  thsia 
'   '     -.^IrcUf. 
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produce  qualitieB  moat  soitable  for  the  object  in  view, 
this  CDuntrj  glasa  loaoufactured  in  Germaoj,  France,  and 
ftt  home  ia  to  be  purchased,  and  each  baa  ita  pecaliar 
Characteristics.  An  extremely  pale  glass,  almost  colour- 
leaa,  was  imported  h  number  of  jeurs  ago  from  Uermanj 
but  it  eavo  way  to  the  action  of  the  atmoaphera  to  a  mosi 
remarkable  extent,  aud  we  have  for  eoine  years  aeet 
iiothiogof  it. 

It  boa  frequently  been  stated  that  glass  with  an  artificial 
■urfaco — that  is,  one  produced  by  poUahiog  with  abrasive 
powder— is  less  clean  to  work,  and  more  liable  to  ataia, 
than  ooe  with  tba  natural  aurface  firiit  obtained  after  the 
alicet  has  cooled  down.  Though  we  believe  it  qnitt 
pooaiblti  that  more  bos  been  made  of  this  difference  of 
surface  than  the  actual  facts  warrant,  we  can  yet  easily 
•ee  why,  apart  from  the  suppoaed  hardness  of  the  hypo- 
thetical  akin,  artificially  polished  glass  should  be  mort 
readily  acted  upon  by  water  or  other  chemicals,  'fbif 
■urface  being  entirely  given  by  a  process  of  rubbing,  or, 
as  it  were,  minute  scratching  with  a  powder,  it  might  be 
tUppoaed  that  if  it  could  bo  oxiiniued  by  a  microscope  it 
would  be  found  rough,  like  "  obscured  "  glass,  and  thus 
Offer  a  greater  amouut  of  aurface  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  action  of  water  upon  glass  ia  to  decompose  it,  the 
potaah  and  auda  and  a  little  silica  being  dissolved  ;  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  alkali  present  the  quicker  is  the  de- 
compoaition  brought  about.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere 
uof  a  simitar  nature,  the  moisture  always  present  to  a 
greater  or  leas  degree  baing  the  real  actire  agent :  the 
common  result  is  to  aeparate  the  soda  and  potash,  and 
l4ave  the  silica  upon  the  autftce  sometimes  in  a  man: 
that  is  only  perceptible  npou  heating;,  when  excesaively 
minute  flakes  separate  and  leave  a  dull  surface.  It  has 
been  stated  that  glnas  buried  deep  in  the  earth  has  been, 
when  dug  up,  so  soft  as  to  be  nut  with  a  knife. 

The  use  of  soda  for  cleaning  old  glaas  plates  is  often 
recommended,  and  in  its  way,  and  with  proper  precau- 
tions, it  is  very  useful  j  but  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that 
it  dissolres  the  silica  of  the  glaas.  acting  with  greater  or 
less  effect  according  to  its  strength  and  temperature.  If 
this  be  borne  in  mind  many  troubles  will  be  avoided, 
nomeroua  cases  of  ineradicable  Btaius  having  been  traced 
to  overlong  soaliLng  in  alkaline  eolutioas.  If  proof  were 
needed  of  tbe  aolverit  and  injurious  powers  to  small 
quantities  oF  water,  if  continued  for  a  auBicieut  length 
of  time,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  breathe  apon  one- 
half  of  a  piece  of  patent  plate  glaas,  and,  after  immediately 
covering  tho  film  of  condensed  moisture  by  another 
plate  to  wrap  up  the  two,  place  in  a  cold  place  for  a 
twelvemonth,  aud  then  examiue.  Tbe  moistened  part 
will  be  roughened  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  take  the 
mark  of  a  blacklead  pencil.  We  have  seen  iiackets  of 
Beveral  gross  of  plates  entirely  ruined  from  this  cause ; 
gtass  plates  brought  out  of  a  cold  store  room  into  a  damp 
atmosphere  had  condensed  the  moisture  of  the  air  upon 
tlieir  surfaces,  and  the  packer  had  packed  them  without 
wiping  them,  as,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  Ukely  hn  would 
think  of  doing.  I'hey  remained  immeraed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  when  opened  were  found  to  have  tbe 
aurface  visibly  eateu  into,  not  a  glaas  remaining  that  was 
fit  for  use;  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  there  must 
be  largo  quantities  of  ghias  similarly  injured,  though,  nn- 
fortunatrly,  not  visibly  eo,  the  mischief  only  being  observed 
after  taking  tbe  negative. 

Agaiu ;  if  further  proof  were  required  of  the  solubility 
of  glass — that  is,  its  decomposition,  which  must  result  in 
disiatugration,  and  tbua  roughen  the  surface,  if  even 
microscopically,  and  render  it  Uable  to  retain  foreign 
matter — it  would  be  found  by  boitine  lu  a  Bohemian  glass 
Teasel  a  weak  alkaliae  solution  in  wnicb  litmus  bad  been 
dissolved,  and  acid  afterwards  added  to  produce  a  faint 
KdJeiiiag.  The  result  would  be  that  suSi'iieat  alkali 
would  be  dissolved  out  of  the  glass  to  restore  the  blue  order 
to  tbe  liimos.    Thia  wme  experiment  can  be  proved  in  a 


homely  way  by  adding  a  little  red  cabbage  to  distilled 
water,  and  boiling  in  such  a  vessel,  when  the  distinct  blue 
of  alkali  would  be  given  to  the  water. 

We  think  we  have  advanced  eulficient  facta  to  abow 
that  glass  is  by  no  means  the  unalterable  substance  so 
commonly  supposed.  If  it  induce  a  little  more  care  in  tbe 
use  of  this  necessary  photographic  adjunct  our  purpoae 
will  be  served.— ScrVH({/ic  Amtricaji. 


AFTEH-EXPOSUllE  WITH  VIOLET  LIGHT. 

M.  SCOTELLAIII  ASIONO  THE  Bbp.li.n  Photoorapuers." 
As  may  be  inferred  from  our  last  number,  M,  Scotellari, 
the  proposer  of  violet-lighted  studios,  was  in  Berlin  in  the 
month  of  July.  He  desired  to  find  purchasers  for  a  ucw 
instantaneous  process,  and  during  bis  sojourn  in  the  I'riu- 
aian  capital  experimented  repeatedly  in  tbe  studios  of 
Messrs,  Loescherend  I'elsch,  and  of  Messrs.  HeinhardtaDd 
Lindnev,  in  the  presence  of  many  photographers  who  were 
invited  to  witness  the  demonstrsUons;  none  of  tbe  latter 
were,  however,  attended  with  particular  success.  A  part 
of  bis  secret  was,  however,  patent :  to  wit,  a  tranaparent 
cap  for  the  lens,  the  top  of  tliis  cap  being  merely  covered 
with  a  thin  sheet  of  violet  tissne-paper.  Such  a  tissue- 
paper  may  be  easily  prepared  by  any  pnotographar  if  he  dis- 
solve aniline  violet  in  alcohol,  and  having  diluted  some  uf 
the  colouring  matter  with  water,  dip  a  sheet  of  tiasue- 
paper  into  it.  Through  tbia  thin  sheet  of  violet  paper,  or 
diaphragm,  an  after- exposure  of  tbe  plate  takes  place,  such 
ifter-exposure  as  has  been  frequently  described  in  thia 
journal  before ;  so  that  thia  feature  oF  the  Scotellari 
method  is  certainly  not  new. 

Whether  the  other  parts  of  bis  process  (he  employs,  so 
he  told  lis,  neutral    collodion,    neutral    developer,    and 
neutral  silver  bath)  can  establish  a  claim  for  novelty  is 
doubtful.     One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  pro- 
iu  his  own  hands,  gave  unfavourable  results  at  the 
he  visited  Berlin.     After  these  unsuccessful  results 
(not  six  gavo  even  signs  of  tolerable  success)  M.  Scotellari 
declared  that  he  would  begin  all  over  again.      Ue  pre- 
sented a  testimonial,  with  the  aignature  appended  of  J, 
C.  Schaarwachter,  according  to  which  some  recent  eipe- 
menta  bad  been  made   in  that  gentleman's  studio  with 
itouodjng  results.     On  a  clcse  examination  of  the  oerti- 
«ite  it  was  found  to  emanate,  not  from  the  hea<l  of  the 
firm  himself,  who  was  awny,  but  from  a  clerk  wboie  know- 
ledge of  photographic  matters  was  limited. 
Kleasra.  Reichardt  and  Lindner  have,  however,  again  made 
:perimentB  with  the  violet  lens-cap,  after  exposing  their 
vn  plates,  and  they  report  tbe  result  to  be  favourable.    A 
double  cabinet  plate  was  exposed,  one  half  fifteen  seconds, 
tbe  other  ten  seconds,  with  a  living  model.     The  latter 
half,  which  had  received  less  exposure,  was  subsequently 
exposed  to  violet  light  through  the  Scotellari  cap,  and,  in 
the  end,  gave  a  softer  and  more  detailed  image  than  that 
portion  of  the  plate  which  had  received  an  exposure  of 
fifteen  seconds. 

Tiie  exposure  with  the  Scotellari  cap  takes  place  while 
the  violet  diaphragm  ia  closed  with  a  round  disc  oF  card- 
board. This  disc  may  be  moved  round  a  point  which  liea 
at  the  edge  of  the  cap.  Scotellari  exposes,  first  of  all, 
with  this  cardboard  disc,  closing  up  the  violet  diaphragm 
altogether,  and  then  turns  the  disc  several  times  round  ita 
middle  point,  when,  of  courae,  tho  light  entered  through 
the  diaphragm.  He  did  this  simply  by  guesswork,  and  it  ia 
wonder,  therefore,  that  unsuccessful  pictures  occaaion- 
aily  resulted,  for  IF  the  aftar*eiposure  is  not  carefuIlT 
-alculated.  there  is  danger  of  fogging  the  negative.  Thia 
I  the  reason,  undoubtedly,  why  experiments  in  after-eipo- 
tre  have  only  in  Isolated  instances  proved  successful,  and 
by,  hitherto,  the  meaaure  haa  only  been  resorted  to  at  « 
pinch  in  order  to  help  an  under-exposed  negative  of  a 
child,  or  improve  the  cliche  of  an  unsteady  sitter. 

■  Mtlt/rvliuclu  JTiMtfifiwfM, 
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DRY  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSION  FLATBS. 

BY  F.  WILDE  * 

Bromide  of  silver  emulsion  plates  are  decidedly  the  best 
for  dry  collodion  work,  whether  in  respect  to  seositiveness 
or  trnstworthiness  of  the  films.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
plates  may  be  employed  without  being  washed  or  treated 
with  preservatives.  During  the  recent  hot  weather  which 
we  experienced  in  June  last  I  found,  however,  that  plates 
which  had  been  prepared  some  little  while  (and  which 
previously  f^&YQ  good  results)  were  hardly  to  be  trusted, 
and  I  had  hard  work  to  get  clear  and  brilliant  negatives 
from  them.  I  found,  however,  that  the  hot  weather  made 
little  difference  when  a  preservative  was  had  recourse  to, 
and  I  so  treated  my  plates,  therefore,  in  the  summer,  and 
with  the  best  results. 

The  wet  bromide  emulsion  film  repels  any  aqueous  pre- 
servative very  stubbornly,  and  a  good  deal  of  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards  of  the  plate  in  the  preservative  solu- 
tion is  necessary  before  the  fatty  streaks  disappear  from 
the  surface  of  the  plate.  All  the  preservatives,  too,  which 
I  tried  and  applied  to  the  wet  films  had  the  effect  of 
leeseuing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion.  Alcohol  pre- 
servatives are  more  easily  applied  ;  but  these  diminish  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plates  still  further,  and  render  the 
negatives  thinner.  Quite  different,  however,  is  it  when 
the  preservatives  are  applied  to  a  dry  surface.  In  that 
case  but  very  little  decrease  of  sensitiveness  is  to  be  per- 
ceived, and  this  only  in  exceptional  cases  ;  while  in  some 
instances  the  sensitiveness  is  much  increased  by  the 
application  of  a  preservative  to  the  dry  film.  Of  a  long 
series  of  such  substances,  of  which  I  have  made  trial,  the 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR 
PRINTING  BLOCKS. 

In  the  Photograph ische  Archiv  appear  the  details  of  a  simple 
method  of  securing  an  outline  photograph  in  metal  suitable 
for  printing  with  type  in  the  ordinary  printing  press.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  somewhat  of  a  draughtsman,  no  doubt,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  well  and  rapidly,  although 
nothing  is  said  on  this  head;  but  hardly  anyone  could, 
haphazard,  undertake  the  matter. 

Only  a  well-marked  photograph  with  bold  lines,  and  in 
which  minor  details  are  of  no  account,  is  suitable,  and  the 
negative  is  in  the  first  place  put  into  a  csmera  or  other 
apparatus,  to  furnish  an  enlarged  positive.  Upon  this 
enlarged  positive  are  traced,  in  indian  ink,  the  bolder  lines 
which  it  is  desired  to  retain,  a  pen  or  brush  being  employed 
for  the  purpose,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the 
desire  of  the  draughtsman.  After  all  details  have  been  in 
this  way  triced  with  thoroughly  black  pigment,  the  lines 
of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  the  original  object,  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  readily  reproduced  by  photography, 
the  print  is  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  or  other  bleaching 
agent,  and  in  this  way  was  the  whole  of  the  image  oblite- 
rated with  the  exception  of  the  block  lines  made  by  the 
draughtsman. 

The  picture  is  now  photographed,  and  in  this  way  a 
small  negative  secured,  or  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dimensions 
of  which  the  printing  block  is  to  be.  In  this  case  the 
negative  will  be  perfectly  opaque  in  the  lights  and  trans- 
parent in  the  shadows,  and  from  it  may  be  easily  produced, 
by  any  of  the  etching  processes,  an  engraving  upon  sine 


best  results  were  furnished  by  white  of    egg,   gelatine,    capable  of  being  used  in  the  printing  press  with  type. 


and  a  mixture  of  tannin  and  gelatine.  Many  of  the  well- 
known  preservatives,  again,  we  found  to  work  moro 
favourably  upon  admixture  with  gelatine. 

The  undermentioned  mixtures  have  afforded  me  the 
beat  results  as  preservatives : — 

1.  White  of  egg  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  times  its 
volume  of  water,  and  treated  with  sutficient  glacial  acetic 
acid  to  give  it  an  acid  reaction.  The  mixture  is  shaken 
violently,  and  after  standing  ten  to  twelve  hours,  when  the 
clear  fluid  has  separated,  it  is  filtered  through  paper. 

2.  Water        400  cubic  cents. 

Glacial  acetic  acid           ...      30         „ 
Gelatine     5  grammes. 

The  gelatine  is  swollen  first  of  all  with  a  little  water,  and 
then  dissolved  at  a  warm  temperature,  when  the  acid  is 
added. 

3.  Solutions  1  and  2  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 

4.  Water        100  cubic  cents. 

Tannin       2  grammes. 

This  solution  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  No.  2  ;  the 
mixture  is  turbid,  and,  after  eight  to  ten  days*  standing,  a 
brown  precipitate  is  formed.  The  solution  is  then  filtered, 
and  retains  an  odour  of  tannin. 

By  employing  preservatives  of  the  last  kind  (No.  4), 
very  vigorous  and  intense  negatives  are  obtained.  Pre- 
servatives Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  give  softer  negatives.  When 
the  preservative  is  washed,  after  application  to  the  plate, 
the  negative  is  always  softer  than  when  the  former  is  not 
washed. 

The  treatment  of  the  plates  with  the  preservative  is  an 
easy  matter,  and  soon  done.  The  dry  film  may  be  moistened 
by  pouring  over  it  a  mixture  of  thirty  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  and  ninety  of  alcohol,  which  is  afterwards  washed 
off  until  the  fatty  streaks  disappear,  when  the  preservative 
is  applied,  being  poured  over  two  or  three  timed  succes- 
sively. I  prefer  afterwards  to  wash  my  plates  with  a  little 
spring  water,  so  that  on  drying  the  plate  has  a  matt  ap- 
pearance. 

No  one  who  has  but  a  brief  experience  of  emulsion 
bromide  of  silver  plates  can  fail  to  value  them  very 
highly. 


Chloride  of  lime  is  specially  mentioned  as  the  bleaching 
agent  wherewith  to  render  invisible  the  details  of  the  silver 
image  after  the  draughtsman  has  done  his  work.  We 
should  think  that  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  would 
be  much  more  effectual  in  making  the  original  photographic 
image  disappear. 


« 


\ 


•  F\9tafraphmk0  Mim$ilim§m. 


A  NEW  GOLD  SALT  FOR  TONING. 

BT  DR.  J.  SOHHAUSS. 

Umtil  now  there  have  been  used  only  the  single  and  double 
chloric  salts  of  gold  for  toning.  During  the  past  winter 
Mr.  Neumayer,  student  of  chemistry  from  Mnuichy  visited 
my  establishment,  and  undertook  under  my  directions  the 
preparation  of  a  gold  bromide  and  a  gold  bromide  of 
calcium,  for  the  purposes  of  experimenting  with  these  salts 
and  their  uses  in  photography. 

Thin  leaves  of  gold  are  readily  dissolved  in  bromine  water 
and  in  bromine  gas.  But  a  more  rational  and  less  disagree- 
able mode  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  ot  hydrobromic 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  aqua- regia. 

During  the  evaporation  of  the  gold  bromide,  which  has  a 
daik  appsarance  and  smells  strongly  of  bromine,  great  care 
is  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gold  bromide  vapo- 
rises more  easily  than  the  chloride.  Bromide  of  gold  is  dif- 
ficult to  crystallize.  By  the  addition  of  an  exact  equivalent 
ot  bromide  of  calcium  didsolved  in  water,  and  evaporated, 
small  granite- red  crystals  of  double  salts  are  ootained. 
KBr+AuBrs  +  SHjO  can  be  with  difficulty  dissolved  in 
water ;  but  a  thiu  solution  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  efflo- 
resces in  dry  air. 

I  have  tried  these  double  salts,  also  the  gold  bromide,  with 
several  additions,  as  a  toning  bath.  In  its  general  effect  on 
silver  copies  it  is  analogous  to  gold  chloride  combinations, 
except  that  in  the  same  proportions  it  acts  more  energeti- 
cally. 

The  addition  of  soda  bicarbonate  gives  a  blue-black  tone, 
melted  acetate  of  sodium  a  purple  coloured  tone. 

For  a  lasting  gold  bath,  in  form  of  a  sel  enoaoiB^,  these 
salti  Aie  leoonunended.'— ilrdUv. 
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THE  PRINTS  WHICH  HAVE  FADED. 

A  WELL-KNOWK  chemist  and  ni stall urgiet,  who  took  aa 
Active  interest  in  tbe  progress  of  photography  in  its  early 
days,  leceutly  remarking  upon  tbo  energy  derotod  to  the 
perfection  of  cirbou  pnntinf;,  observed  that  whilst  that 
-was  a  good  work,  a  stiU  more  important  field,  in  his  opinion, 
lemained  altogether  uncultivated.  Uoe  of  tbe  highest 
prizes,  both  in  praise  and  prolit,  remained  open,  he  thought, 
to  the  man  who  should  dissorer  a  certain  and  ctRciont 
method  of  resCoriug  faded  prints.  This,  he  added,  he  had 
so  doubt  was  quite  possible,  as  the  iuiagcstill  undoubtedly 
remained  ;  it  had  changed,  but  notbiug  was  lost.  The 
silver  and  gold  of  which  the  picture  connisted  in  its  pristine 
beauty  were  there  iu  the  image  still,  but  their  condilion 
wag  changed,  and  with  change  of  condition  had  come 
chauge  of  colour.  Any  ngeot  which  would  restore  the 
former  condiiion  vjuld  restore  the  colour,  and  the  picture 
would  again  be  reapleudcnt  with  the  bloom  of  its  young 
lieanty. 

Ic  la  indeed  marvcUous  hoir  little  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  when  it  is  remembered  how  valuable  such  a 
method  would  be ;  and  that  wealth  would  probably  await 
the  discoverer  should  he  be  fortunate  cuough  to  defend 
his  discovery  from  (he  nibblings  of  those  who  kuew  all 
about  it  before,  and  stigmatixed  it  as  neither  new,  nor 
true,  nor  useful !  It  ia  probable  that  a  conuiderable  amount 
of  intelligent  experiment  would  be  necessary.  The  path 
is  uot  quite  plain  theoretically,  inasmuch  as  the  precise 
nature  of  the  change  undergone  by  a  print  in  the  process 
of  fading  is  not  well  BBcurtained.  But  there  are  two 
methods  which  have  been  tried  with  some  degree  of  success 
for  ri:stoTatioa  of  faded  prints,  which  are  worth  further 
attention,  especially  as  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
young  and  cnibusiostic  photographers  of  the  present  day 
may  not  be  familiar  with  uietbodt  to  which  but  little 
attention  has  been  givei). 

Tbe  metlioda  which  have  been  tried  have,  curiously 
enough,  never  come  into  general  practice,  probably  because 
wliilst  ooiij-iderable  improvement  is  effected  upon  the  faded 
print,  it  is  not  ubEolutuly  restored  to  its  original  condition. 
Thctiret  method  consists  in  treating  the  print  with  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury.  The  faded  print  is  iinraeraed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mereury  (one  grain  of  thebichloiide 
to  an  ounce  of  water  will  serve).  Ur  another  mode  of 
applying  the  mercury  salt  may  be  adopted.  Pieces  of 
blotting-paper  are  damped  with  a  stronger  solution, 
thu  print  placed  between  the  moistened  sheets.  This 
effects  the  same  purpose,  and  renders  the  subsequent 
washing  of  the  print  less  troublesome.  The  change  which 
is  seen  to  take  place  consists  iu  •  removal  of  the  yellow 
tint  generally  seen  in  the  whites  of  •  faded  print,  «nd  ' 


changing  the  blacks,  which  have  generally  lost  w&rmtli 
richness,  and  assumed  a  grey  tint,  to  a  much  red.Jer 
This  redness  ia  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  serio 
impair  llie  beauty  of  the  print,  and  this  is  one  of  tbe 
joctiouH,  we  apprehend,  to  the  process,  which  bas  stood  i 
way  of  its  adoption.  This  defect  may,  however,  be 
rid  of  by  a  method  we  shall  indicate  presently.  Whci 
solution  of  bichloride  has  done  its  olRce,  the  print  ah 
be  thoroughly  washed,  and  as  the  mercury  salt  is  ont 
readily  soluble,  considerable  washing  is  iieoessarj  to  m 
its  entire  removal. 

The  other  method  of  restoration  consists  in  immei 
the  faded  print  in  a  nentral  solution  of  chloride  of  { 
or,  better  still,  of  the  chloride  of  sold  and  potasaiuDD 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium.  If  the  weather  be  cold, 
solution  may  be  very  slightly  wanned.  The  atreiigt 
the  solution  is  not  important,  but  if  it  be  weak,  the  oji 
tion  is  slow.  We  have  used  a  one-grain  aoliilion 
advantage.  The  operation  should  be  conducted  ia  > 
light,  and  the  print  carefully  watched.  The  yellow  til 
removed,  and  the  whites  and  more  delicate  half-ton 
Utile  bleached.  If  an  ordinary  commercial  sainplt 
chloride  of  gold  be  used,  without  neutralizing,  contain 
as  it  does,  some  traces  of  bydrochlorio  acid,  coasider 
bleaching  will  take  place,  so  seriously  reducing  the  Ttj 
of  the  print  that  the  restoration  of  colour  aoaicely  c< 
pen  sates  for  the  loss  of  force. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  fa 
image,  when  it  has  nearly  disappeared,  by  deTelopm 
with  gallic  acid,  but  without  saecess,  some  reatoratioc 
tbe  image  being  more  than  compensated  by  the  Wi 
which  generally  result  from  the  process.  We  recei 
received  from  a  correspondent  a  request  that  we  wc 
"  develop  the  latent  image  "  on  a  piece  of  paper  encia 
On  examination  we  found  the  supposed  latent  image  to 
an  image  faded,  leaving  only  soma  faint  yellow  staiDS  o 
piece  of  a'lbumenized  paper.  Uur  correspondent  evider 
thought — and,  probably,  notunnaturnlly — that  the  pici 
which  the  paper  had  once  held  was  there  still,  oaly  tha 
had  become  latent.  The  silvet  and  gold  of  which 
image  had  been  formed  were  doubtless  there,  bu*.  h: 
through  chemical  change,  assumed  the  form  of  colour 
salts.  As  we  have  said,  one  ot  thu  great  warta  io  conn 
tion  with  the  art  is  a  method  of  restoring  the  image 
blackening  again  the  metallic  salts  of  which  it  consii 
The  search  for  a  method  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  efior 
tbo  experimental  let,  and  will  no  doubt  well  repay  tbe  s 
cessful  discoverer  of  an  ellicieut  method. 


ADIACTINIC  GL483  FOR  DARK  ROOMS, 

OsE  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  eiperiutenta 
when  working  with  extremely  sensitive  preparations  ari 
from  the  sensitiveness  of  sueli  preparations  to  traces 
light  in  the  dark  room  which  bad  been  found  quite  hai 
less  wliun  working  the  usual  processes.  This  has  b< 
found  especially  the  case  in  working  with  some  of 
more  sensitive  emulsions,  which  fo^  with  the  usual  y«11 
light  employed  in  working  wet  plates.  Two  thicknts 
ot  silver  Hushed  orange  glass  will  generally  serve 
protect  the  most  sensitive  plates ;  but  where  this  fails  I 
preparation  supplied  by  ]klr.  B  jrdy,  which  we  noticed  bo 
time  ago,  m.ty  be  tried.  Mr.  Bardy  has  found  a  11 
of  chrysoidine,  one  of  tbe  aniline  dyes,  answer.  Ho  saya 
"During  the  last  two  days  in  my  studio.',  employ! 
silver  bromide  tor  dry  plate  work,  I  have  made  use 
wliite  glass  coloured  by  a  preparation  of  aniline  to  lif 
up  my  dark  room.  Among  the  Dumi.-rouB  substan 
which  I  tried,  one  above  all  has  in  a  high  degree  I 
property  to  arrest  the  active  rays  of  light.  Thlssubslai 
is  named  '  chrysoidine.'  Cbrysoidinc  is  a  crystallii 
substance,  excessively  rich  in  colouring  matter,  of  a  redd 
yellowish  appearance,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  wh 
facilitates  its  employment  as  a  Tarnish  to  cover  a  pui« 
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glaas,  or  inteTmiied  with  geUline  id  order  to  iDske  &  pli- 
able film,  or  a  BtAJn  or  «  dye  in  order  to  colour  paper. 
To  make  a  varnish  it  suffices  to  diuoUe  tbe  powder  ia  a 
Tarnish  made  with  alcohol,  Icavo  it  to  cool,  and  then  to 
iitl«r  it ;  it  CAD  then  bo  einplojed  aa  the  ordinary  varnish. 
Collodion  with  chryeoidine  is  prepared  by  replacing  the 
alcohol  by  an  alcoholic  Bolntion  saturated  with  chrjao'idine. 
The  ether  will  precipitate  a  pnrt  of  tbe  product  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  lo  leave  it  a  certain  time  to  itself,  and 
then  to  decint  it  with  care.  This  preparation,  poured 
upon  a  aheet  of  glass  as  collodion,  gives  a  very  intense 
ooloar,  &nd  replaces  very  advantageously  yellow  glass  as 
employed  at  tlie  present  dsy.  In  some  cases  it  is  prefer- 
able to  cover  both  sides  of  the  glais  with  the  rarniib, 
Oue  at  tbe  beat  inenna  to  utiliss  thi*  product  is  to  make 
pellicles  of  gelatine : — 

White  gelatine 300  grains 

Water     1,900      „ 

Chrysoidine        40      ,, 

Glycerine  46      „ 

Water  containing  2  per  cent,  of 
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Begin  by  diasolviag  tbe  chryaoidine  in  tbe  1,900  grains 
of  hot  water ;  filter,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  Proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  you  desired  to  make  pellicular  negatives 
by  the  method  of  M.  Jeanrenaud.  It  is  neoesaary  to  have 
a  pellicle  as  thick  as  possible,  to  obtain  which,  after 
having  coTcred  with  talc  and  ooUodionized  the  glass,  put 
a  rim  round  it  oornpoaed  of  soft  wax.  A  kind  of  tray  is 
thus  obtnined,  into  which  the  solution  of  gelatine  ia  poured. 
The  glass  is  now  levelled,  and  the  gelatine  left  to  dry. 
When  dry  it  is  coated  with  a  collodion  containing  caator 
oil.  If  tbe  formula  has  been  carefully  followed  a  pellicle 
will  be  obtained  of  a  ruby-red  colour,  which  will  arrest 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  actinic  rays  of  tbe  spectnim. 

"  An  oxcellent  ami- photogenic  paper  can  be  made  by  im- 
pregnating a  thickish  white  paper  with  a  solution  of — 

Water    .,,'        100  grains 

Alcohol 2,300     „ 

Chryaoidine       47      „ 

The  paper  dyed  in  this  solution  can  be  employed  to  in- 
tercept  tbe  actinic  rays  from  entering  the  dark  room,  for 
packing  all  substances  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  white  light, 
such  aa  dry  plates,  wet  and  dry  emulsions,  &u. 

"A  magDiScent  red  dye  named '  eos  in  e '  is  equally  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol,  and  can  be  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  chryaoidine ;  but  as  its  power  of  colonring  is 
inferior  to  the  last-named  aubatauce,  double  the  quantity 
must  be  enilpoyed." 


A  'lOUR  IN  THURINGIA. 

BY  U  H.^DEN  PRITCriAnD.* 

I  FIND,  as  I  proceed   with  my  photographia  work,  that 
'"  all  impressed  with  one  idea,  that  my  appa- 
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ratuB  is  a  plaything  and  nothing  more.  If  I  did  notlii 
fast  to  camera  and  lens,  and  had  not  a  companion  to  help 
me  take  care  of  the  apparatua  when  I  pull  it  out  or  put  it 
away,  byatau'leri  would  not  have  the  least  heaitation  in 
goo d -h  11  mo u redly  overhauling  it,  so  delighted  are  they, 
evidently,  with  the  compactness  and  practicability  of  the 
whole  affair. 

A  picture  of  the  markot-pl.-use  at  Eisenach,  which  I 
■ecnre,  with  the  old  town  hall  at  one  corner  and  tbe 
grand  ducal  palace  at  the  other,  acrrea  to  gather  round 
me  half  the  inhabitants,  whose  only  failing  ia  that  they 
are  so  overbearingly  good-natured.  Everything  they  do  is 
done  in  a  spirit  of  fun  and  good-will,  and  perhaps  that  is 
why  I  feel  so  annoyed  with  them  at  crowding  round  me. 
But  I  must  say  they  are  very  good  when  the  exposure 
begins,  and,  to  show  they  kuow  all  about  it,  keep  still  as 
attituary.    Even  the  wooden- looking  little  soldier,  with  his 
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square-cut  coat  and  spiky  helmet,  on  guard  before  the 
t  palace,  comes  to  a  audden  standstill,  and  remains  tbs 
j  while  so  atationary  that  be  might  have  been  made  of  lead. 
I  But  the  good  people  want  a  reward  for  remalDing  quiet, 
I  "  Now,  I  do  pray  you,  tell  me  nherc  I  can  get  a  copy  of 
the  photograph.  I  was  standing  light  in  the  middle  of  the 
I  square,  and  kept  perfectly  still  on  purpose," 
:  Even  tbe  item  of  tbe  German  army  would  come  over 
and  join  his  prayers  to  tbe  others,  only  he  dare  not  lears 
^  hia  post  for  fear  the  Grand  Duke  may  be  looking  oat  of 
tbe  window. 

The  old  drawbridge  aud  heavily -ironed  gate  of  the 
Wartbnrg  Castle  make  another  good  photograph,  as  alio 
does  the  Riticrhatu  to  yonr  right  on  entering,  which 
remains  exactly  aa  it  was  when  worthy  Martin  Luther 
found  an  asylum  within  its  walla.  The  Luther  rooms  ate 
intact  and  are  shown  to  visitors — his  bedstead,  bis  arm- 
chair, hia  goodly  flagon.  On  the  walls  are  antique  pictures 
of  hia  parents  and  of  the  worth;  doctor  himself,  but  at 
one  spot  the  plaster  has  been  picked  away,  and  tbe  rough 
mortar  ia  aeen  underneath.  In  tbie  room  it  was  that,  when 
Lntber  was  engaged  in  transUting  the  Bible,  the  Evil  One 
appeared  to  him  as  a  tempter,  and  the  reformer  became  so 
angry  at  the  interruption  that  without  more  ado  he  threw 
tbe  inkstand,  ink  and  all,  at  tbe  devil'ii  head.  Tbe  black 
stain  upon  the  wall  remained,  we  are  told,  for  years,  but 
now'it  haa  been  removed  bit  by  bit  by  relic-hunters,  who 
have  left  tbe  wall  in  the  dilapidated  state  I  have 
mentioned. 

Slartin  Luther  must  have  been  a  cheery,  light-hearted, 
genial  soul,  one  who  took  anything  but  a  black  view  of  the 

"  Who  lovea  not  woman,  wins,  and  fong, 
Is  but  a  fool  hii  whole  life  long," 
was  the  substance  of  one  little  motto  he  wrote  on  the  walls 
of  bis  chamber  ;  and  his  poems  and  hymns  seem  to  tell  for 
more    of  smiling  nature,  ils'warm   sunabine,    its    brigh 
green  woods  and  chattering  songsters,  than  of  vaulted 
cell  and  cold  penitentiary  obaervancca.     For  many  months 
be  was  sheltered  fiom  harm  by  tbe  grey  old  walls  of  tiie 
Wartbnrg,    whose    toweis  were   simply    impregnable   in 
those  days.     No  doubt  whatever  he  bad  the  Wartbnrg 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  Itymo  ; 
"Ein  ftats  Burg  iat  ooset  Oott." 
But  it  is  not  Luthei  alone  who  haa  made  the  Wartbnrg 
famous.    It  was  here,  exactly  Sve  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago,  that  tbe  German  bards  or  Minnesingers  held  a 
famous  lonrnsmeut,  when  the  passion  of  the  competitors 
waxed  so  high  that  it  was  decided  the  leaat  successful 
should  sntFer  death,  a  sentence  which  was  not,  however, 
carried  out,  on  the  intercession  of  the  duchess. 

The  \Vartburg,  too.  appears  as  one  of  the  scenes  in 
Wagner's  opera  of  *'  Tannbauser,"  for  the  legend  makes 
mention  of  the  old  burg  ;  and  tbe  story  of  the  Uoly  Eliia- 
bech,  who  was  once  miatress  of  the  castle,  is  yet  better 
known.  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Thiiringia,  and  her  good  deeds  had  made  her  beloved 
tbroughont  the  country.  Her  husband,  however,  looked 
coldly  upon  the  merciful  missions  of  his  wife,  and  oue  day, 
returning  from  Eisenach,  he  met  the  Holy  Elizabeth  near 
a  well  at  the  foot  of  the  burg,  attended  by  her  ladies,  and 
carrying  food  and  provisions  in  baskets  to  take  down  to  the 
poor  in  tbe  valley.  Elisabeth,  fearing  the  anger  of  her 
lord,  at  onoe  covered  her  basket  with  a  cloak.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  deceived. 

"  What  have  you  there?"  he  cried  passionately,  tearing 
back  her  garment. 

The  basket  stood  revealed  before  him,  but  it  was  full, 
not  of  food,  but  of  white  roaes. 

The  Eliiabeth  well  is  hidden  away  in  tbe  treea,  and  I 
have  to  search  well  before  I  find  it.  A  rough ly-wroaght 
semi-circle  in  the  rock,  all  mosa-grown  and  worn  by  time, 
now  marks  the  spot  of  the  mirooM,  and  at  the  foot  of  th« 
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fountain  are  stone  benches  and  a  curiously  carved  font 
No  ray  of  saulight  penetrates  through  the  dense  beech 
bonghs  overhead,  and,  although  I  give  an  exposure  of 
folly  ten  minntes,  I  hardly  fear  that  I  have  secured  a  picture 
of  the  ioteresting  retreat. 

Behind  the  Wartburg  is  one  dense  mass  of  forest— a 
surging  sea  of  leaves — and  I  descend  into  the  valley  once 
more  to  tale  views  of  a  fairy  dell  I  wot  of.  It  is  a  nar- 
row path  in  the  wood  between  two  precipitous  rocky  walls, 
so  close  at  times  that  two  people  cannot  well  pass  one 
another.  It  is  the  Annathal,  and,  where  the  path  is  so 
narrow,  it  is  called  the  Dragon^s  Defile.  Sometimes  one 
can  hardly  see  the  narrow  strip  of  blue  sky  overhead,  so 
overgrown  are  the  mossy  rocks  with  clematis  and  greenery. 
Supreme  quiet  reigns  in  this  cool,  grotto-like  retreat,  whose 
wails  sparkle  with  glistening  drops  of  moisture,  while  here 
and  there  a  recess  full  of  moss  aad  delicate  ferns  add  their 
charms  to  the  fair^  abode.  As  you  emerge  into  the  beech- 
wood  again,  the  air  feels  quite  warm  against  your  cheeks, 
and  sweet  forest  odours  come  floating  towards  you. 

You  might  pass  day  after  day  here  gathering  pretty  pic- 
tures, for  there  is  not  a  breath  to  quiver  the  delicate  under- 
growth, or  bend  the  crimson  fox-gloves,  which  are  still 
blooming.  A  transparent  green  light,  as  the  sun  sheds  its 
rays  above,  falls  upon  the  scene,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  resolution  at  last  to  pack  up  camera  and  dark  slide  and 
proceed  on  one's  way. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  a  trouble  to  develop  some  of  my 
Wamerke  tissue,  for,  although  I  give  good  exposures, 
most  of  them  have  been  give^  in  the  dense  woods  where 
the  only  light  is  the  green  illumination  that  penetrates  the 
trees.  The  season  has  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  me 
autumn  tints,  and  the  dark  greens,  therefore,  will  have  to 
be  forced  a  bit  on  development  to  give  me  contrast  But 
1  am  not  at  all  nervous  as  to  the  results  of  my  labours,  for 
ill  the  Tyrol  last  year,  when  I  carried  the  roller  dark  slide 
and  flexible  emulsion  tissue  for  the  first  time,  I  was  perfectly 
well  satisfied  with  the  results.  These  some  of  my  readers 
may  remember  to  have  seen  when  I  exhibited  them  at  the 
Photographic  Society  in  February  last,  together  with  a  lot 
of  other  ory-plate  productions. 

I  have  now  completed  my  first  roll  of  tissue,  and  have 
consequently  made  upwards  of  thirty  exposures.  I  have 
just  changed  my  exposed  roll  for  a  fresh  one  I  had  iu  my 
portmanteau,  which,  with  a  little  adhesive  paper,  is  soon 
made  fast  to  the  rollers.  The  roll  of  exposea  tissue  I  have 
enclosed  in  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  red  paper  and  taken 
to  the  post  office,  whence,  foi  the  sum  of  sevenpence  half- 
penny, I  am  assured  it  will  be  safely  conveyed  to  my 
residence  in  England. 

To-morrow  I  leave  Eisenach  to  explore  other  portions  of 
the  forest  near  Schwarzburg,  and  will  send  you  another 
letter  in  the  course  of  next  week. 


ON  A  VERY  SIMPLE  WASHING  TROUGH. 

BY  NELSON  K.   CUERUILL. 

The  simple  contrivance  I  am  about  to  describe  is  one  I 
have  made  for  my  own  use,  and  will  be  found,  I  believe, 
as  good  as,   or  better  than,  many  much  more  elaborate 

ritterns.     Should  any  of  your  readers  think  well  of  this, 
should  advise  them  to  try  one  like  it,  as  I  am  very  fully 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  mine. 

The  trough  consists  of  a  board  some  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  length,  with  two  boards  nailed  on  to  the  sides  of  it,  the 
length  being  divided  into  a  number  of  partitions,  or  cells, 
by  pieces  of  wood,  as  shown  in  the  cut.    The  drawing 


■hows  the  trough  in  section :  the  pieces  A  A  A  are  about 


three  inches  wide  (t.(?.,  high),  and  arc  nailed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  ;  the  pieces  B  B  B  are  the  same  width,  or, 
perhaps,  a  little  wider,  and  are  fixed  right  across  from  side 
to  side,  but  so  as  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.  The  whole  trough  is  placed  at  a  slight  angle,  and 
the  water  simply  runs  in  at  one  cud  from  a  t^p,  and  out  at 
the  other  into  the  drain. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  consideration  of  the  cut,  that  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  these  little  cells  or  divisiona 
m  the  trough  is  on  this  wise.  It  enters  at  the  upper  aide 
of  the  cell  along  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  runs  over 
the  top  edge  of  the  lower  side  of  the  cell  into  the  well  or 
division  between  A  and  B,  whence  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  cell  next  below,  and  so  on  in  through  them  all,  enter- 
ing each  cell  in  turn  at  the  bottom.  Two  or  three  stout 
pins  stuck  in  the  top  of  the  dividing  pieces  A  A  servo  to 
prevent  the  prints  being  washed  over  into  the  wells,  and 
so  choking  up  the  concern.  I  have  provided  a  loose  cover 
consisting  of  three  pieces  of  braid,  to  keep  out  the  dust, 
&c.,  as  the  trough  is  used  out  of  doors. 

I  never  place  more  than  five  or  six  prints  in  each  cell  or 
compartment,  and  I  find  that  by  being  particular  they  do 
not  stick  together  at  the  first ;  they  get  into  the  currents 
of  the  water  as  it  flows,  and  keep  on  moving  about  all  the 
time  the  trough  is  in  action.  I  use  as  many  of  these 
troughs  as  are  needed  to  take  the  prints  done  in  the  day's 
work,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that,  in  the  morning,  my 
prints  are  more  free  from  hypo  than  they  used  to  be  when 
I  washed  them  in  a  very  ingenious  but  clumsy  contrivance, 
with  all  sorts  of  water  wheels  and  self-acting  syphons  and 
other  complications. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  troughs  the  water  that 
washes  the  prints  in  first  department  or  cell  goes  on  to 
wash  those  m  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end ;  so  that 
those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trough  are  washed  in  the 
washings  of  other  prints.  At  first  I  thought  this  objec- 
tionable, but  on  careful  consideration  and  experiment,  I 
have  proved  that  no  mischief  arises  from  this  apparent 
shortcoming  in  the  apparatus.  I  found,  for  instance,  that 
a  test  solution  being  poured  into  the  topmost  box  till  it 
overflowed,  and  the  water  then  being  turned  ou,  and  the 
trough  set  in  operation,  the  solution  was  carried  through 
the  trough,  and  expelled  from  all  the  cells,  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  so  completely  that  not  a  trace  of  it  could  be 
found  even  in  the  last  box. 

I  was  induced  to  try  some  such  plan  of  washing  as  I  have 
here  described  from  the  exceedingly  satisfactory  results,  as 
regards  permanency,  which  I  used  to  obtain  when  playing 
with  photography  as  an  amateur.  I  then  washed  the 
prints  done  in  the  day  (perhaps  two  or  three  small  views) 
m  a  saucer,  under  the  tap  in  my  father's  back  kitchen. 
Whether  permanency  depends  upon  washing,  or  not,  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  prints  1  washed  iu  the 
manner  described  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  are  as 
bright  and  good  now  as  they  were  the  day  they  were 
done. 

I  believe  photographs  (silver  prints)  done  in  this  part 
of  New  Zealand  are  more  permanent  than  is  generally  the 
case,  and  I  can  only  trace  the  reason  for  this  to  the  extra- 
ordinary purity  of  the  water  supply.  There  is  not,  I 
believe,  another  city  in  the  worla  so  well  supplied  with 
water.  Every  house  has  its  own  artesian  well,  and  the 
water  that  comes  up  is  so  pure  that  you  can  make  a 
nitrate  bath  with  it  without  previous  distillation,  ana  that 
bath  will  work  as  well  as  any  distilled  water  bath  ever 
made. 


A  NOTE  ON  TBE  AERATION  OF  WATER. 

BT  NELSON  K.  CHERRILL. 

It  is  said  the  trade  of  brewing  e%n  be  only  carried  on  with 
success  in  certain  districts  on  account  of  its  needing  a 
psouJiar  quality  in  the  water  used.    I  should  be  sorry  to 
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uj  ttmt  the  effect  prodnced  on  the  prooewee  of  photo- 

fTftphj  bj  the  water  used  u  so  «reat  in  any  o«M  m  ttbao- 
utely  to  detenaioe  euceeai  or  failara;  but  I  am  rety  SDre 
ttiat  the  qnalitj  of  the  water  aaed  hu  a  great  deal  more  to 
do  with  Booceu  and  failure  than  uanjr  are  prepared  to 
kdmit. 

The  partionlar  adverae  qnality  in  water  I  now  apeak  of 
U  ''  aeration,"  and  a  moit  peealiar  quality  it  it.  Much  of 
the  deep  well  (artesian)  water  in  the  Soath-Eaat  of  Eng- 
land ii  10  full  of  air-belli  that  n  glau  full  of  it  will  be 
fonnd  speckled  all  over  with  little  air-bubblea  if  left  ataud- 
iog  for  a  few  houn.  These  air-biibblei  gradaallj  increase 
'  in  siie  till  thej  become,  in  manj  eases,  targe  enough  to 
detach  themselres  and  rise  to  the  inrfsce.  In  the  two 
waters  with  which  I  am  best  acqaaintedin  England— □amel]', 
those  at  FolkeatoDO  and  Tuobridge  Wells — Ibis  effect  ii  so 
■trougly  developed  that  agUu  plate  left  iu  a  dish  of  water 
all  night  is,  in  tue  morning,  covered  na  the  under  aide  with 
thoDSands  of  babbies.  With  water  of  this  class  the 
greatest  difficalty  is  found  in  BToidiog  failnres  in  carbon 
printing,  ceramic  enamels,  &c. 

Let  anyone  whose  practice  of  carbon  printing  shows  a 
oooUnual  succession  o(  smalt  blisters,  such  as  I  see  so 
much  written  about  just  now  in  the  NEWS,  try  this  experi- 
ment :— Fill  a  deep  diah  with  wster  frou  the  tap,  place  in 
the  bottom  three  stones  or  marbles,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  on  these  lay  a  clean  glass  plate,  so  as  to  be 
about  level  and  completely  submerged.  Let  all  this  be 
done  iu  the  evening,  aud  let  all  be  left  nndiitutbed  till  the 
following  morning  ;  then  examine  the  glass  very  carefully, 
and  notice  if  it  be  not  covered,  on  the  under  aide  with 
numerous  small  air-belle.  If  this  be  the  case,  let  a  second 
experiment  he  tried : — Take  a  piece  of  carbon  tissue,  and 
mount  it  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  squeegee,  upon  a  pieco 
of  clean  glass ;  when  monnted,  dry  the  glass  and  take  it 
out  of  doors  ioto  the  sunshine,  aud  examine  carefully  the 
black  surface  of  the  tissue  through  the  glass.  If  I  err  not, 
that  surface  will  be  found  covered,  more  or  leas,  with 
minute  specks  of  clear  silver  lustre,  quite  invisible  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  durk  room ;  but,  when  seen,  sufficiently 
indicative  of  air-bells.  These  air-bells  formed  the  greatest 
■ource  of  failure  I  have  met  with  in  working  both  the  car- 
bon and  the  ennroel  processes.  In  the  one  they  ■■  deve- 
loped "  with  the  print  and  marred  its  beauty,  in  the  other 
they  expanded  io  the  heat  o(  the  mufHe  and  split  the  film 
to  a  thousand  pieces. 

The  only  mechanical  difficatty  I  met  with  in  England, 
in  doing  the  enamel  process,  was  occasijned  by  this  same 
splitting  of  the  films.  More  than  fiftv  per  cent,  of  the 
enamels  1  did  "  split  off  "  in  the  preliminary  burning,  and 
no  process  I  could  find  would  overcome  the  tendency, 
though  at  times  it  was  much  greater  than  at  others.  The 
water  1  am  now  using  for  photography  has  no  tendency  to 
aeration  whatever.  A  glass  pKte  left  a  week  in  it  in  the 
manner  indicated  above  does  oot  at  aoy  time  show  a  single 
babble,  even  when  examiond  with  a  magnify ing-glass.  I 
fully  determined  this  point  long  before  f  had  any  occasion 
to  do  enamels,  having  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
splitting  I  referred  to  bad  been  occasioned  ia  the  manner 
stated.  I  felt  sure  that  it  would  not  occur  under  my 
present  circumstancee.  Acting  upon  this  conviction.  I 
threw  the  first  enamel  I  made  in  Christ  Church  into  tiie 
mnffle  in  a  manner  which,  at  Tuobridge  Wells,  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  iaaaoityj 
but  the  conjecture  I  had  made  was  correct ;  no  splitting  of 
the  film  occurred,  and  1  am  now  in  a  position  to  turn  out 
enamels  one  after  another  without  fear  of  failure. 


CaAel  Slrtil,  Chriil  Church,  Ntm  Zealand. 


HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  AOTINISU. 
We  may  apparently  hare  heat  withont  light,  and  light 
without  heat.  In  the  darkest  room  we  oannot  perceive 
ressets  filled  with  boiling  water,  yet  the  warmth  we  expe- 
rience on  approaching  them  aasnres  us  that  they  are 
emitting  radiations.  Is  not  this  beat  without  light  'i  If 
we  stand  in  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  we  cannot  detect 
any  increase  of  temperature.  Is  this  not  light  withont 
heat?  It  ia  true  that  in  this  latter  instance  we  are  mia- 
taken  as  to  the  fact ;  but  overlookiug  that — for  the  heat  to 
be  detected  in  tbe,mooabeams  rei^uires  the  most  aensitive 
apparatus— do  not  such  observations  assure  us  that  heal 
and  Light  are  independent  of  each  other,  phvBioal  principlN 
having  an  existence  separate  from  each  other  ? 

Snch  were  some  of  the  argumeets  on  which  were  itu- 
staiued  the  hypothesis  of  the  iotrinsic  difference  of  light 
and  heat.  Id  this  no  account  was  taken  of  the  optical 
functions  of  the  eye.  Qualities  were  incorrectly  attributed 
to  radiations  which,  in  truth,  were  due  to  p«onliaritiea  in 
the  organ  of  vision. 

The  great  service  which  the  diffraction  spectrum  haa 
renderM  to  soience  is  the  abolishment  of  all  these  imsginarj 
independent  existences — heat,  light,  actinism,  &e.^4Uia 
the  substitution  for  them  of  the  umpler  oonoeption  of 
vibratory  motions  in  the  other.  The  only  differanoe  ex- 
isting among  the  radiations  that  isaue  from  a  grating,  in 
the  manner  we  have  been  describing,  is  in  their  wave 
lengths,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  i 


dark  surface,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  its  btaok- 
ness,  they  engender  heat '  if  on  the  retina,  they  are  inter- 
preted by  the  mind  as  light ;  if  on  photographic  prepara- 
tioQs  they  produce  decompceition,  designated  actinio 
effecU. 

Ueat,  light,  aotinism,  are,  then,  not  natural  principles 
existiag  independently  of  each  other,  but  effects  ariuugin 
bodies  from  the  reception  of  motions  in  the  other,  motiooi 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  rapidit;^.  Of  those  that 
the  eye  can  take  cognizance  of,  the  most  rapid  impart  to  the 
mind  the  sensation  of  violet  light;  the  slowest,  the  aensation 
of  redjandintermediate ones,  the  intermediate  optical  tints. 
Colours,  like  light  itself,  are  uothiog  existing  exteriorly. 
They  ore  merely  mental  interpretations  of  modes  of  motion 
in  the  ether,  and  in  this  they  represent  musical  souada, 
which  exist  only  as  interpretations  by  the  mind  of  waves 
in  the  tit,— Dr.  John  W.  Oraptr,  tn  Uarper't  Magadne  for 


fjnmvostutttt. 

l-HOTOGBAPHY  IS  MELBOURNE. 

Dub  Sia,— In  (he  bedget  of  News  iuit  handed  to  me  on 
the  arrival  of  the  San  Franciu^  Hail,  I  find  the  letter  of 
yoai  correspondent  "  Fife  Atkinsoe,"  in  which  he  eommeofi 
rather  sereiely  upon  my  suggeetion,  made  a  year  ago,  in 
favour  of  the  chaucea  of  a  good  opeistor  in  Helboucne. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  the  subject  has  much  interest  to 

Jour  readers  ;  at  any  rate,  whatever  inlereit  it  might  have 
ad  at  the  moment,  has  psssed,  no  doubt,  ere  this,  flotwilh- 
atandlng  this,  I  mast  ask  you  to  lut  me  say  a  few  woids  in 
reply.  Coirespondiog  at  a  three  monlha'  range  between 
question  asked  and  reply  received,  as  we  do  between  New 
Zealand  and  England,  makes  anything  like  a  "  d^ussion  " 
quite  out  of  the  question.  I  will  tbeiefoie  leply  as  briefly 
aa  I  can,  and  then  let  the  matter  drop. 

Yout  uoTrespoadent  takes  exception  to  my  snggeition  on 
the  aroond  that  thete  are  alrMtdy  thirty-aeven  pholo- 
gntphen  iu  Helbourne,  and  that  most  of  these  find  it  hud 
to  "  make  both  e&ds  mist."    Uelbouiu  is  %  verj  Uise  titj. 
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I  hftvQ  no  meinn  oi  hnowiug  thti  DDmbeT  at  iU  inhabiUnts 
«t  tbe  prceeul  time,  but  1  find  the  populatioa  quoteil  in 
nad^D'd  DictionaTj  oF  Dalai  m  lOO.UOO  io  1852.  Sup- 
pHing  IhU  to  be  oorreal,  ftO'l  aldo  Buppaiing  thit  the 
popalatioQ  is  not  mors  aaw  th»a  then  {a  veij  ua]ili<ily 
■appositian,  I  tbiak)  tliis  wauli)  give,  sccordioK  to  Mr. 
Alkiaaoa'd  ahowiog,  nhoat  '2,700  souU  id  fopuUtion  to 
each  pbotograpber.  TUia,  I  conland,  id  n  lar^u  proportioo. 
Whea  I  hh  Taahnige  WAU  there  ware  twtWe  or 
tbirtMD  phitog  rap  bora  ia  the  dintrict,  contaiaiag  luu 
than  24,01)0  iuhabitaota.  When  I  landed  in  tbia  city 
Ibere  were  twelve  pbotographer«  amoog  a  popuUtioa  of 
only  about  15,000,  so  tbat  I  do  nat  tbink  Maiboums  ii 
DTenuD  yet  nitb  pbologispbutg.  But  yoor  correapoadent 
■ays  tbcse  men  can  baidly  "make  both  ends  mrat.  Men 
bftTe  EQch  differvDt  ideae  upon  tbia  subject  tbat  it 
ia  bard  to  aay  much  about  it.  A  geallemta  driving 
io  a  very  nice  "buggiu"  with  a  pair  of  horte»  was 
pointed  out  to  me  ai  one  of  tbe  photo^raphars  whose  Dame 
OcoDra  io  your  corrodpondcnt'a  lint.  The  pholograpbere  in 
Melbourne  do  Qr>t  etarve,  any  iuor«  tbaa  tbey  do  in  other 
plaotu,  though  perh,ip«  none  oF  thorn  are  making  ai  much 
Utbey  would  liketomalca.  Whodnoa?  I  went  into  bald 
doaen  of  tbe  atudioa  in  the  city,  and  ia  all  of  them  there 


Tbe  impresiioa  1  intondeJ  to  conrey  iu  toy  letter,  written 
J  11)1  after  my  vi^it  tn  Mjlbourae,  wa^,  that  there  wu  a  good 
Opeoing  there  for  a  really  clever  operator  or  two,  wbo  coulJ 
introduce  real  Dovcltioa  aud  improvemeota  to  the  trade  ia 
the  colony.  There  nu*.  at  tbe  tima  1  wrote,  no  one  in  the 
■city  doiug  either  c.-ramio  oDioi'iU,  or  ctrboa  printing,  or,  aa 
far  u  I  could  ileo,  any  of  thu  beautiful  and  varied  proceiaea 
of  opil  printiag,  Bbucneum,  men  itint,  Vandor  VVeydo, 
&\  And  if  [hiiiga  are  uncbaa^ud  in  the  timd  aince  that 
was  written,  my  opinion  romViQi  uncbanged  aUo. 

AU  yout  real.-ra  atnit  h:  awjra  that  "  tliingi '"  are  not 
vary  bright  at  preaoat  iu  any  pirt  of  thu  world  ;  trade  aesnH 
tlepreB9i.-d  io  moit  plicca;  and  when  trade  it  low,  pboto- 
graphora  seem  amongat  ibe  firjt  to  feel  it  I  have  no 
means  oi  bnowiu;  whetliar  trade  in  general  le  better,  or 
irorae,  io  Mulhjurae,  than  when  I  wrotu  baforr. 

Your  corre.ipoadent  mjatiom  thu  cub  o[  one  gentleman 
from  England,  who  "at  up"  in  Melbouroo  and  failed 
lamentably,  aa  a  warniDj;  to  all  othen  wbo  may  be  diiipoaed 
to  try  ia  bia  steps.  I  do  not  hno<v  whether  it  ia  in  very 
good  taatc  to  diicusa  tbe  fail  are  of  this  gen  tlumiu  in  tbe 
paperg.  He  Pitllad  from  Melboui-ne  a  few  days  before  I 
laudeil.  I  beard  about  bim  from  doz-as  of  poplo  in 
tba  city  (pboto^rapliers  and  otbera},  as  there  was  much 
talk  aboil  it  jmt  at  Ibat  time.  AH  wbo  ipoka  to  mo 
•jreed  in  one  stole  meat,  namely  tbia  :  "  He  had  pleaiv  of 
work  at  the  litit."  If  tbia  were  the  caae,  tba  failure 
■was  uot  B:lributable  to  want  of  support  given  by  the 
Melbourne  people  to  photographers,  wliicb  ii  the  point  I 
wiib  to  ealahlieh  bere. 

One  nioie  word  aud  I  have  ilooe.  Yonr  correipondont 
aaya  that  there  are  only  four  photographers  who  kaep  any 
ASiiistant  at  all  in  tbu  way  of  opFr4tor<>,  aod  (bat  the  wagct 
of  an  operator  avorajfe  three  pounda  per  week.  According 
Io  ihia  MatemuDt  tliure  are  only  about  £12  p.r  week 
paid  out  by  tbe  Melbourne  photographers,  all  told,  for  tbi 
ameunt  ofakilled  labour  eajployed  by  tbem  in  tba  way  of 
operators  or  skilled  asaiataots.  Dora  it  look,  I  would  ask, 
upon  the  face  of  it,  that,  if  euob  be  tba  case,  a  clever  man 
would  be  able  to  make  bin  way  well  there?  That  my  friend 
who  gave  me  thu  information  aa  to  what  salaries  were  being 
paid  to  operators  in  Melbourne  intcalionally  deceived  me 
1  will  never  For  a  moment  believe,  la  be  was  a  gentleman  ia 
a  good  position,  aud  one  from  which  be  could  gain  no  man- 
aiT  of  advantage  in  miileading  mo,  even  bad  ha  wiahed  tc 
do  so.  Yout  corregpondpDt  gives  tba  "  Ha  direct  "  to  my 
informant,  but  in  so  doing  be  has,  m  it  teems  to  me,  rathei 
■n*Bded  taj  oun  than  spoiled  it,  tai  if  kmong  tbUt;- 


n  pbotograpbeti 


orkii 


>ng  among  o 


t  100,000  ,< 


(maoy  of  whom  are  wealthy  and  almost  all  fairly 
well  to  do)  there  ate,  at  present,  only  £13  per  week 
paid  out  in  wages  to  operators,  it  seenia  Io  me  a  "dead 
Ihiag ''  that  a  really  competent  cU'vor  man,  taking 
baadFul  of  aoveltiea,  would  make  way  at  once.  My 
is.  and  always  has  biwn,  that  Ibe  fact  of  the  work  being 
done,  makes  tbo  demand  for  it.  I  hare  always  found  it  so. 
Tbara  ia  no  demsad  for  the  good  things  of  photography  ia 
Melbourne  to-day,  because  the  good  things  are  not  done 
there. — I  am,  air,  yoor*  obadiently,  Meljou  Iv.  Cuebbill. 
S, — Slnca  writing  the  above  I  am  informe  I,  but  I  can- 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  information,  that  there  are 
175,030  iohabitanU  within  threa  milea  of  the  poat  office  ftt 
Melbourne. 


COLOUHISa  PKOCESSBS  FOB  I'lIOTOORAPHS. 

Sin, — In  your  escellent  lender  upoa  this  subject  in  tha 
uuo  of  September  Tcb,  you  very  justly  point  out  that 
the  moment  a  transfer  carbon  process  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Bwao,  it  was  obvioui  that  the  gelatine  image  woald 
lend  itself  to  a  certain  style  of  artistic  finieh  in  colour, 
and  this  particular  method  of  Eaisb  having  been  m«de 
the  subject  of  one,  if  not  tnoro,  patents  recently  obtained, 
we  acail  ourselves  of  tbe  medium  of  your  valuablo 
journal  to  say  a  few  words  upon  tbe  subject.  ^Vhatever 
may  have  been  tbo  ideas  of  tbe  original  inventor  of  pig. 
ment  printing,  Mr.  Swan,  as  to  the  npplicability  of  colonr 
to  his  invention,  it  ia  perfently  certain  that  bis  coworker 
and  successor  in  the  effort  to  render  the  invention  com- 
mercially practicable,  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  was  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  judicious  application  of  colour  to 
the  back  of  the  gelatinous  carbon  image. 

Not  only  w.La  tbia  the  cise,  but  he  showed  that  it  was  eo 
by  including  the  method  for  producing  iu  colonrmoat  excel- 
lent reaults  iu  his  patent  dtled  February  Srtl,  1S69,  tho 
following  being  hia  description  of  the  iMilit$  opemii'li :  — 

>.  My  iifth  inprovemcot  consists  iu  another  mode  of 
transferring  the  picture  in  one  or  m^ny  parts  from  its  (em- 
pornry  to  its  permanent  support  for  tbe  purpose  of  being 
painted  upon  in  oil  or  being  varnished.  1  mount  the  pic- 
ture in  tbia  oase  upon  paper  rendered  transparent  by  wax, 
parafBa,  or  any  fatty  matters notfusible  at  the  temperatura 
used  fordeveloping  the  gelatine  pigment  prints.  VVhen  the 
developed  print  is  quite  dry  I  varnish  tbe  surface  of  tho 
permanent  support  which  is  to  receive  it,  such  as  wood, 
panel,  or  oil  cnnvas.  1  v,irnish  also  the  face  of  thcpictnre, 
aud  if  of  severat  parts,  I  carefully  match  these.  'I'he  two 
varnished  surfacea,  when  nearly  dry,  ire  then  rubbed  down 
together,  and  when  in  perfect  contact  the  hikck  of  the  wuced 
paper  is  warmed,  and  then  leaves  the  pigment  Rim  perfectly 
attached  to  the  panel  or  canvas.  Be/ore  thcjiirtare  i>  trant- 
ferred  it  may  be  tinted  or  painUd,  and  if  painted  with 
opaque  colour  it  may  be  laid  over  another  picture  without 
the  latter  being  seen.  Thus  I  form  composition  pictures 
by  laying  down  a  landscape  background,  for  example,  upon 
the  ciinvoB,  aod  upon  it  1  place  figures  trimmed  to  their 
contours,  aui  which  bare  received  a  coating  of  white  or 
coloured  opaque  Tarnish  at  tbe  back.  These  then  show 
as  perfect  foruia  without  the  landscape  or  other  background 
inturfeting.  and  ns  the  gelatine  film  is  extremely  tbia  the 
superposition  is  not  visible." 

Here,  then,  eight  years  ago,  we  have  Mr.  Johnson  de- 
scribing a  method  by  which  carbon  prints  are  painted  or 
tialed  whilst  still  on  their  lempovnrfi  support ;  niter  being 
treated  with  colour  tho  picture  is  coated  with  a  varniab, 
the  permantHi  support  being  also  varnished.  The  two  sur- 
factis  are  rubbed  down  together,  and  upon  the  removal  of 
the  temporary  support  tho  picture  shows  as  a  coloured 
work,  tbe  nhotogrnph  iu  gelatine  being  imposed  upon  tbe 
colour  beliindit.  To  say  tho  least  of  it,  thisiamarvelloualT 
like  tke  claim  m&de  by  Mooaieiir  Bousaeaa  ia  hia  patoat 
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dated  October  21tb,  187ft,  wad  printed  in  exteiuo  by  700 
last  week. 

Tbere  u  jet  another  method  of  oolonriDS  photographs, 
producing  very  eharming  results,  and  which  leems  to  bo 
IQ  danger  oF  being  claimed  eicluuvely  at  the  present 
nioiDent.  TIjIb  method  is  well  known,  and  bus  been  ezteti- 
aive\j  praetieed  both  iu  this  country  nnd  ia  America.  ]c 
formed  the  Bnbjeet  of  a  patenttaken  out  so  long  ago  as  the 
23rd  of  September,  1852,  b;  M.  'I'nrdiea,  who  deBcribes  it  na 
■'Certain  Improvements  in  the  Colouring  of  Photographic 
Images."  M.  Tnrdieu  sayg :— "  The  paper  photograph,  aftei 
being  vamiehed,  is  mounted  either  on  a  frame  or  on  a  sheet 
of  glaas.  Uil  colours  are  preferred  to  be  need  ;  they  are 
laid  on  at  the  back  of  the  photograph  thuB  rendered  trana- 
parent,  the  transparency  of  the  paper  permitticg  the 
colours  to  appear  in  all  their  brightaeai  on  the  paper  side 
of  the  p h olograph ical  image."  In  ignorance  of  tbii  patent 
Mr.  Duppa  takes  out  apatentjuBt  one  year  later,  in  Norem 
ber,  1K63,  for  "  Improrements  in  Colouring  Photograjihit 
Pictures."  He  thus  describei  hit  invention :  "TheBe  im- 
provements consist  of  rendering  the  front  surface  of  pho- 
tographs trangparent  with  suitable  varnish,  and  applying 
colours  to  the  back  aorfacea,  by  which  means  the  laying  on 
of  the  colours  will  not  require  that  artistic  skill  heretofore 
necessary,  and  results  are  obtained  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  the  colouring  on  the  front  surface."  He  goea  on 
to  give  full  directions  for  rendering  the  paper  translueeDt 
by  means  of  wax,  mastic,  or  other  varnish,  and  givee 
directions  for  colouring  in  oil. 

In  the  same  year  a  Klonsieur  Larerdet  obtained  provi- 
sional protection  ouly  for  a  method  of  colouring  photo- 
graphic pictures,  "  so  as  to  give  them  a  life-like  or  natural 
appearauce,  without  impairing  tbe  exactitude  of  the 
pnotographic  image,  &c."  He  deecribes  the  method  ae 
rendering  the  photograph  transparent  ''by  coating  (he 
back  with  varnish,  and  causing  it  to  penetrate  tbe  pores  of 
the  fabric  contaiaing  tbe  picture.''  When  the  varnish  is 
dry,  oil  colours  are  laid  on  the  bock  of  the  picture,  "  so  ae 
to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  natural  tint  of  tbe 
object  represented."  Since  that  time  patents  bare  been 
taken  ont  both  in  this  country  and  America,  notices  have 
appeared  in  tbe  journals  and  almanacs  boariDg  upon  cog~ 
nate  methods  of  colouring  photographs,  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  being  that  tiie  photographic  image  shall  bo 
superimposed  upon  the  colour  noderneath. 

Ab  producera  of  colonred  photographs  by  both  of  theae 
metti^,  we  think  it  expedient  to  clear  the  ground  by 
calling  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  what  have  been 
patented  and  published  with  respect  to  them,  and  also  to 
eeoure  to  Uoencees  any  advantages  there  may  be  in  methods 
published  in  the  patents  of        Ths  Autotipx  Compakt. 


Agun,  a  eertua  olaaa  of  negative  will  do  very  well 
with  a  solar  camera ;  but  how  aboot  tbe  dense  ones  or 
the  thin  ones?  Yon  bare  do  control  whatever  over  tbe 
result.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  make  your  negatives 
from  email  positives — sa^  albumen  or  carbon— you  can 
achieve  results  which  are  impossible  wiih  the  solar  camera. 
For  instance,  you  can  "dodge"your  positive  in  priLting; 
you  can  retouch  it,  when  it  is  printed,  to  any  extent ;  yon 
can  put  in  shadows  and  detail  where  they  are  wanted. 
Iben  the  enlarged  negative  is  eijually  susceptible  of  treat- 
ment in  the  other  direction.  For  landscape  work  yoa 
can  combine  akiee  with  the  most  charming  effect.  And  all 
this  you  can  do  with  ordinary  daylight,  and  in  the  depth 
of  wint«r,  and  on  the  gloomiest  of  November  days.  The 
nzy-calcium  light  will  be  obedient  to  your  will,  and  give 
you  excellent  results. 

I  think,  Mr,  Editor,  you  will  see  that,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  absence  of  sunlight,  which  is  in  itself  fatal  to 
nolar  camera  work  in  England,  tbe  balance  of  advan- 
tage is  by  far  in  favour  of  the  enlarged  negative  proceas; 
and,  aa  a  very  old  and  not  UDSDCcessful  practitioner,  I 
hope  yon  will  allow  me  to  say  my  say  about  solar  earner* 
enlargementa.  Macddff. 


%jdk  ta  tJit  S^intna. 


SOLAR  CAMERA  ENLARtiBMBMT3. 

Dear  Sir,  —Your  leader  of  last  week  upon  this  rabjeet 
conjured  np  a  vision  of  bye-gone  troubles  that  mule  snch 
a  vivid  impression  on  me  at  (he  time  that  they  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Twaa  in  the  days  of  "  Woodward's  tJolar 
Camera,"  and  I,  banting  with  eagerness,  invested  what  in 
those  days  was  to  me  a  very  important  sum.  Alasl  I 
found  it  was  in  an  evil  hoar— tbe  delays,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  disappointment  to  cnstomers,  the  worry  and  anxiety  of 
that  solar  camera  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me.  Flints 
on  alburaenited  paper  were  produced  now  and  tbeu.  Some- 
times a  bright  sunny  day  would  turn  out  a  crop  of  respec- 
table prints,  but  there  were  wo  few  of  them. 

If  anybody  wants  to  know  how  yea>  fine  aiinny  da^  there 
are  in  a  year,  let  him  buy  a  solar  camera.  Id  this  ebmateof 
ours  the  thing  is  absolutely  imnractieable.  No  doubt 
there  are  a  few  Gne  days  upon  which  a  eertain  amount  of 
work  could  be  done,  but  as  a  matter  of  bunneu  to  a  pro- 
fessional f  photographer,  direct  prints  on  paper  or  carbon 
tiuae  are.noi  to  be  done. 


Fhoioorapbio  Scoinr's  ExHiBrriox. — In  our  advettlsiDS 
columns  this  week  will  be  found  parlicalars  of  tbe  Society? 
Exhibition,  to  be  inaugurated  by  a  con  versa xioue,  open  to 
members  and  tlieir  friends,  at  8  p.m.,  on  Teesday,  October  9th. 
fSpecial  note  sbould  be  taken  by  intending  exhibflars  of  tbe 
Bonditinn  that  their  pictures  must  be  sent  to  6,  Pali  Mall,  oot 
Inter  than  October  2nd. 

CiMfit  NxoATivu.- We  have  received  from  Staff-Sergeant 
Ferry  soma  photographs  Illustrating  tbe  quality  of  the  cloud 
-igalives  he  is  publiihinK.  Practically,  a  good  sky  is  the 
Eoaking  of  a  picture,  when  In  the  abieace  of  luob  a  sky  a  mere 
diagram  of  the  sabjest  would  have  been  presented,  and  we  com- 
mend these  sky  negatives  to  nor  readers, 

MoTX-BooxroBLiHDBCAPxPBOTooBAPHias.— Every  photo- 
grapher whu  bai  spent  a  dsy  or  a  few  hours  in  the  oouatiy 
with  the  camera  has  felt  how  much  the  interest  of  the  piclnrea 
wsB  [Dcreased  by  the  preaervntiou  of  a  record  of  all  the  circnm* 
itances  of  their  production.  Mesire.  Piper  and  Carter  have 
(ult  brought  out  a  note-book  for  the  preservation  of  such 
memoran''a.  Here  are  headings  and  columni  for  number, 
date,  light,  process,  Isnf,  etop,  eecoads,  lime  of  day,  and  general 
remarks,  all  under  tbe  general  heading  of  the  day  "name  of 
plice."  No  reeammendation  liom  as  is  neoeesary  to  point  out 
the  advantages  ut  such  a  Bol»-book. 

Pbotoobaphiko  Flass  of  FABia.— "  In  compb'snce,"  says 
jV«fHr(,  "  with  a  BoggeatioD  from  M.  Engelhard,  a  n»mber  of 
the  Mnaicipal  Connoil  of  Paris,  thaPretectof  the  Seine  ba« 
ordered  photographs  to  be  taken  of  Bveiy  existing  plan  of  ths 
City  of  Paris,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  see  all  the  seileB  of 
IraasformatiDna  eiperieoosd  by  the  city  from  the  most 
remote  period  when  sach  plant  were  made  up  to  the  preeent 

A  EoBSE  PnoroaBAPHiD  at  FotL  Spaxn.- "Mr.  May- 
'idge,"iays  ttiei)a('y^J(aC7aJt/ar>iid,  "sendsnsacopyof  an 
Btanlaneens  photognpb  of  'Oecident'  taken  when  be  was 
ottlng  at  a  speed  of  thirty-six  teet  per  second,  or  a  mile  In 
ro  minutes  and  twenty-sevefl  seconds.  The  negative  was 
[poeed  to  the  light  lees  than  one-thousandth  part  of  a  second, 
<  brief  a  time  that  tbe  hoi se  did  not  move  a  quarter  oT  aa 
inoh.  The  photographer  had  made  many  experimeati  to 
More  the  highest  sensitiveness  and  tbe  briefest  possible 
iMsnre,  snd  tbe  result  was  a  novelty  in  photograpMe  art,  and 
delineation  of  speed  which  tbe  eye  cannot  catoh.  At  2'27 
the  spokee  of  a  sulky  are  invisible  to  the  eye,  as  they  spin 
ironnd  so  fast  that,  taken  separately,  they  are  net  distinguish- 
ible.  The  photograph  shows  each  plainly,  without  btur.  The 
lejative  was  rsloncbed  before  the  phatograph  was  printed,  bnt 
IS  ara  assured  that  the  oatlines  are  nuehanged ;  and  we  san 
well  believe  this,  foi  much  of  tbe  work  baa  a  ohanotei  tbftt 
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ooald  BOftroely  be  leeored  by  hand.  Mr.  Maybridge  intends  to 
take  a  series  of  pictares,  showing  the  step  of*  Occident '  at  atl 
its  stages,  and  m  this  manner,  for  the  first  time,  the  precis3 
differences  in  the  motions  of  different  horses  can  be  clearly 
represented — a  matter  of  much  interest  to  horsemsn,  for 
trotters  vary  in  their  action,  one  haying  his  fore  leg  straight 
when  it  tonehes  the  ground,  another  crooked,  and  so  on.  The 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Moybridsra  will  be  read  with 
interest :— *  Pan  Francisco,  August  ~2nd,  1877.  Editors 
Alta. — When  you  did  me  the  honour  of  asserting  to  Gov, 
Stanford  your  coufiilence  in  my  ability  to  make  a  photograph 
of  "  Occident "  while  he  was  trotting  at  full  speed— proTi«JiDg  I 
conld  be  induced  to  devote  my  attention  to  the  subject — I  will 
candi<!Iy  admit  I  was  perfectly  omazed  at  the  boldness  and 
originality  of  your  proposition.  Having,  however,  given  my 
patient  devotion  to  the  task  the  Governor  imposed  upon  me. 
and  instituted  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  with 
chemicals  and  apparatus,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  submit  to 
yoQ  a  proof  that  yonr  fluttering  confidence  in  the  result  of  my 
endeavours  was  not  altogether  erroneous,  and  I  herewith 
•Dolose  you  a  photograph  made  from  a  negative  which  I 
believe  to  have  been  more  rapidly  executed  than  any  ever 
made  hitherto.  The  exposure  was  made  while  "Occident'* 
was  trotting  past  me  at  the  rate  of  2*27,  accurately  timed,  or 
thirty-six  feet  in  a  second,  about  forty  feet  distant,  the 
exposure  ot  the  negative  being  less  than  the  one-thousandth 
part  of  a  second.  The  length  of  exposure  can  be  pretty  accur- 
ately determined  by  the  fact  that  the  whip  in  the  driver's  hand 
did  not  move  the  distance  of  its  diameter.  The  picture  has 
been  retouched,  as  is  cnstomary  at  this  time  with  all  first-class 
photographic  work,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  better  effect  to 
the  details  In  every  other  respect  the  photograph  is  exactly 
as  it  was  made  in  the  camera. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"  *  Edward  J.  MuTBRroas.' " 

CamucTjEi.— A  cement  for  uniting  metallic  to  non -metallic 
■ill^tances  Is  composed  of  thin-made  glue,  mixed  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  varnish  with  wood  ashes.  The  ashes  should 
be  added  gradually  to  the  glue  during  ebullition,  with  constant 
stirring,  and  the  cement  should  be  used  hot.  A  strong 
mucilage,  capable  of  fastening  wood  or  porcelain  and  glass 
together,  is  made  of  8}  ounces  of  strong  gum-arabic  solution,  to 
wbidi  a  solution  of  80  grains  sulphate  of  aluminum  dissolved 
in  }  ounce  of  water  is  aaded. — Scietttijie  Atmrioan. 


^0  Cmnrtfff'sdtnff. 


J.  fi VLLOOX. — ^We  do  not  know  of  any  efficient  meUiod  of  restoring 
the  sensitiveness  of  old,  rotten,  insensitive  collodion.  The  addi- 
tion of  zino  filings  will  remove  the  red  colour,  but  it  does  not 
restore  the  sensitiveness.  The  only  addition  we  have  found  as 
any  good  is  a  little  bromide  of  eadmium.  This  improves  matters, 
but  it  does  not  ncake  the  collodion  e<}ual  to  a  sample  in  fairly  good 
oosi^tion.  The  best  purpose  to  which  you  can  apply  it  is  to  add 
te  new  unripe  collodion  which  has  a  repellent  film,  disfiosing  it  to 
malt  silver  stains,  or  to  fog.  It  is  often  useful  for  this  purpose, 
and  also  for  cleaidng  plates. 

J.  T.  D. — We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  supplies  the  class  of  pic- 
tures you  mention  of  cards  of  any  class  at  the  rate  of  48.  a  gpross. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  photo-mechanical  prints  used  for 
decorative  purposes  may  be  possibly  supplied  at  such  rates;  but 
we  do  not  know  the  producers.  We  cannot  see  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  supply  silver  prints  card  size  at  the  rate  of  fourpenoe 
per  dozen. 

H.  B.  (Peokham  Rye).~We  fear  that  we  osnnot  ^vs  advice  of  much 
practical  value,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  cautionary.  It  is  diffl- 
eult  to  make  photography  profitable  without  giving  yourself  up  to 
it,  and  practising  it  as  a  trade.  So  far  as  we  hare  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, it  is  difficult  to  make  it  pnfitablo  if  practised  as  an  amateur. 
Portrait  photography  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  profitable  branch,  and 
the  most  easy  to  acquire  a  connection  in ;  but  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  work  for  the  public  when  they  desire  it,  net  simply  when 
you  choose.  Landscape  work  would  be  most  easy  to  undertake  as 
an  amsteur ;  but  it  requires  very  good  work,  and,  if  possible,  some 
specialty  of  subject  or  treatment  to  find  a  market  for  landscapes. 

\  If  you  have  ezamples  of  your  work,  call  on  Messrs.  Marion  and 
Co.,  of  Soho  Square,  who  are  large  publishers  of  photographs, 
end  ascertain  from  them  if  your  pictures  are  likely  to  sell,  or  if 
they  will  undertake  to  publish  thenu 


C.  Smith.— Tour  lens  must  indeed  be  bad  if  the  bsd  definition  is 
not  improved  by  a  stop.  It  is  bad  for  even  a  '*  common  French 
one,''  as  you  describe  it.  Get  rid  of  it  at  once,  and  get  another, 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  low  price  does  not  always  include  cheap- 
ness. Get  one,,  if  poAsiblo,  by  one  of  the  good  English  makers.  If 
your  finances  are  limited,  you  may  get  a  good  one  second-hand  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Enthusiast.— It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  convey  in  words  the  exact 
depth  to  print  before  toning.  The  rule  is  to  print  a  little  deeper 
than  you  wish  the  finished  print  to  appear.  Experience  is  the  best 
guide,  and  that  is  soon  acquired.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  baths  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  bleach 
or  reduce  the  depth  of  the  print.  A  new  gold  bath  generally  re- 
duces more  than  an  old  one,  and  some  baths  scarcely  reduce  at  all. 
There  is  somotirues  also  a  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  different 
samples  lose  depth  in  toning  and  fixing.  Observation  here  is  your 
only  gpiide. 

O.  E.  W ALBS.— We  regret  that  we  do  not  see  how  we  cm  efficiently 
help  you.  Wo  publish  a  process  by  which  others  produce  very 
charming  pictures  with  very  short  exposuro.  You  try  the  same 
process,  and  state  (hat  you  are  careful  to  follow  instructions,  but 
you  fail  to  get  anything  but  a  very  poor  negative  wiih  rery  long 
exposure.  We  can  onl^  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  deviate 
in  some  w.iy  from  the  instructions ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
tell  in  what  point.  The  possibility  of  your  coffee  being  adulterated 
with  chicory  is  doubtless  a  circumstance  of  note.  Get  coffee 
berries  and  grind  them  yourself,  and  try  again  with  greater  care 
and  precision. 

Frbd  Wahnxr.— There  is  no  method  of  restoring  a  distempered 
background  except  recolouring  it ;  and  unless  the  colour  already 
there  have  been  well  fixed  with  size,  it  is  in  danger  of  working  up. 
It  may  be  well  to  treat  it  first  with  a  good  size  of  glue,  applied 
warm.  Then  mix  a  grey  tint,  using  whiting  reduced  to  tue  proper 
colour  by  the  addition  of  black  or  brown  umber  and  a  proper 
quantity  of  size.  Apply  gently  with  a  large  brush ;  but  remember 
that  distemper  colours  require  considerable  skill  to  apply  quite 
evenly. 

NoNPLUSSBD. — The  dirty,  yellow, 'spotty,  and  mottled  effect  of  your 
prints  is  due  to  imperfect  fixation.  This  may  arise  from  the  use 
of  an  old  exhausted  fixing  bath;  or  from  a  very  weak  fixing 
bath ;  or  from  too  short  immersion ;  or  from  the  prints  sticking 
together  and  not  getting  properly  in  contact  with  tho  fixing  solu- 
tion. A  hypo,  bath  should  never  be  used  for  more  than  one 
batch  of  prints.  It  should  consist  of  hypo  one  part,  to  water 
four  or  five  parts,  and  the  print  should  be  immersed  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  and  kept  moving,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  solution.  2.  Oyster-shell  markings  are 
almost  invariably  due  to  one  ciuse ;  namely,  the  use  of  a  homy 
repellent  collodion.  When  the  collodion  is  a  little  older  the 
tendency  will  disappear.  Adding  a  drop  or  two  of  distilled  water 
to  each  ounce  of  collodion,  and  shaking  well,  will  sometime 
effect  an  improvement.  Immersing  the  bath  before  it  is  loo  widl 
ret  is  a  good  thing.  Keep  the  inner  frames  quite  dean,  and  place 
wet  blotting-paper  at  the  back  of  the  plate.  Always  aevelop  aa 
soon  as  possioie  after  the  plate  has  left  the  silver  bath.  Ifyon 
have  a  little  of  an  old  somewhat  rotten  sample  of  collodion  to  add 
to  that  in  use,  it  will  improve  matters. 

Frank  Bushbll. — An  assistant  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Photographic  Society. 

Bromo. — We  have  not  ourselves  made  comparative  trials ;  but  so 
far  as  our  information  goes,  B  is  undoubtedly  preferable  in  all 
points. 

Howard  W.  AMDRBWS.—The  film  dissolving  on  being  vamiahed 
is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  collodion.  Some  samples  when  new, 
and  others  as  they  grow  old,  have  the  quality  of  being  soluble  in 
alcohol,  of  which  the  varnish  is  made.  The  remedy  is  to  give  the 
film  a  coating  of  g^um,  gelatine,  or  albumen,  very  dilute,  and  drying 
before  applying  the  varnish.  The  albumen  or  other  coating  may 
be  apphed  to  the  wet  negative  before  drying.  Write  to  the 
gentleman  in  question  and  ask :  we  do  not  know  of  any  other 
way. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  nsxt. 


PHOTOaRAPHS   REaiSTBRBD. 

Mr.  H.  PoniTsa,  Brighton, 

Photograph  of  a  Oat  with  f  oors  Gap  on  its  Head. 
Photograph  of  a  Ladj  with  Two  Cats  on  her  Shouldsfs  and 

Three  in  her  Arms. 
Photograph  of  a  Oat  with  a  Pen  Touching  a  Kitten. 

Mr.  J.  BuBcoTMs,  Bixmingham, 

Thrso  Photographs  of  W.  £.  01ad«tone,  M.P» 
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f-bt^botograp^ic Betas,  Stytcmbcr'iS,  1S77. 


PHorouUAi'HY  IN  AND  UUT  UF   I'HB  STUDIO. 

A  Photogbapuer  lv  Luce— Pkivileges  of  pHOToaRAPHziis  ' 

IN  France. 

A  Pliotographtr  in  Luci-  — Photograph  ere,  lilce  everybcHiy 
elK  ill  this  world,  have  tbeir  good  and  bad  luck ;  and  irheo 
tbej  do  get*  stroke  oF^ood  fortune  it  uauallr  Bprioj^i  frotn  . 
vttj  little.  A  trAveiling  photographer,  a  lew  days  ago, 
making  a  tour  around  Paria,  camu  to  3aiot  -iermain,  and  , 
bpgaa  work  in  the  place  iritli  bia  inodeat  apparatus  and 
appliaJicts.  Country  operators  of  this  class  usually  under- 
stand business,  and  generally  Hucceed  when  they  make 
application.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pony-carriage  just  starting 
on  to  give  the  young  ones  an  airing,  and  i'aturraaiitiaa  is 
only  too  delighted  wbeu  the  stranger  cornea  up  and  pro- 
poses to  take  a  picture  of  tha  gr.iup  then  and  there.  Ur, 
may  be,  there  is  a  tennis  party  on  the  lawn,  or  afternoon 
tea  going  on  al  /rtucu,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
travelliu)^  photographer  is  sure  to  be  welcome  when  he 
makes  his  appliciLtion.  The  whole  matter  is  treated  as  a 
joke— aa  a  good  bit  of  fun— by  those  interested,  bat  they 
are  not  on  that  account  less  a&zious  about  the  result.  The  ' 
photographer,  if  he  is  a  plausible  man  and  well  Up  to  his  i 
work,  makes  a  very  good  thing  of  it  io  the  end,  for  the  I 
chances  are  ha  secures  a  Tery  charming  little  picture  in- 
dued. 'Ibere  has  been  no  preparation,  no  fuss  about  the 
affair,  and  the  pliotographer  has  made  his  appearance  just 
at  the  nick  of  time.  Everybody  is  delighted,  and  none  ' 
leas,  probably,  than  the  photographer  himself.  In  the 
iuatanee  to  wliicb  we  have  alluded,  the  pUotognpber  on 
the  lookout  for  work  not  unnaturally  proceeded  to  the 
pretty  villas,  of  which  so  many  abound  in  the  suburb  of 
St.  tiermaiu,  and  in  time  came  to  the  Pavilion  Henry  IV., 
on  the  terrace  of  which  was  au  old  geolleman  walking 
briskly  to  and  fro  for  his  morning  eonstitutioanl.  He  was 
picturesquely  clad,  with  a  big  muffler  round  his  neck,  his 
round,  chubby  face,  though  somewhat  lined  and  furrowed, 
being  still  ruddy  with  health,  while  a  pair  ot  bright  eyes, 
not  a  bit  impaired  by  age,  looked  sharply  through  a  pair 
of  spectacles.  The  gentleman  had  a  kindly,  good  humoured 
eLpressioD,  and  the  phoiograpber  had  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  asking  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  portrait,  with  the 
terrace  as  a  suitable  foreground.  Camera  and  plate  were 
ready  in  a  trice,  and  the  old  gentleman  posed  himself  with- 
out more  ado,  the  result  being  a  very  characteristic  portrait 
and  a  good  picture.  Next  day,  before  our  friend  bad  time 
hardly  to  print  a  proof  for  his  pation,  the  latter  died,  and 
France  had  lost  its  grandest  politician,  the  drat  President 
of  (he  Republic,  the  liberator  of  its  territory.  H.  Thiers 
liad  died  suddenly,  and  the  photographer's  last  picture  of 
the  great  atatesman  bids  fair  to  realise  a  small  fortune.  It 
is  a  carte  picture,  and  ia  priced  at  two  francs,  and  is  aaid 
to  faave  enjoyed  an  enormous  sale  on  the  day  of  the  funeral 
and  subsequently.  It  is  this  photograph  which  wis  re- 
produced by  the  lUuglraltd  London  Ntwn  a  fortnight  since, 
and  wbijh  many  of  our  readera  have  doubtless  seen.  It 
represeuta  the  octogenarian  ex-minister  hale  and  hearty, 
end  apparently  in  sound  health,  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Fftvilion  rfenri  JV. ;  and  fortunate,  indeed,  are  our  tiallic 
neighbours  to  have  so  striking  a  likeness  of  their  beloved 
firal  president.  A  picture  was  also  taken,  witb.the  earner:*, 
of  the  deceased  lying  in  state  in  the  chamber  of  death ; 
bnt  thia,  though  of  interest  to  many,  doee  not,  na  a  matter 
of  course,  command  the  great  sale  which  has  attended  the 
little  carte-de-visitfl  photograph  of  the  travelling  operator. 

rritrilega  of  Pholoijraphtn  in  France.— The  French 
Governn.ent  evidently  does  not  mean  to  tuke  half  measures 
in  regard  to  the  regulations  it  recently  issued  for  pboto- 
KTsphiDg  the  State  collections  in  mnsenme  and  galleries 
Further  paTticulara  are  now  announced,  and  the  direction 
of  affairs  has  been  given  over  to  a  well-appoiDted  Commii- 
aioD,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  MAL 
Daruine,  Aime-Oirud,  and  St.  Clare-D«TiUe.    To  this 


Commisaioa  will  be  entrusted  the  consideration  of  all  qnec- 
tiona  likely  to  arise,  and  all  applications  made  by  photo- 
graphers  and  others  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege* 
just  accorded.  These  coniiiit,  our  readers  may  remember, 
of  permission  to  take  photographs  at  all  public  galleriee 
throughout  France,  on  one  condi<  ion —that  the  use  of  dry 

Slates  is  Strictly  adhered  to.  Hitherto,  it  is  said,  the  re- 
iisal  to  admit  photographers  to  the  galleries  was  based 
apon  the  suppoaition  that  they  might  injure  the  apartments 
with  their  chemicals,  or  iuconvenience  the  general  public 
with  their  apparatus,  &c.  But  now  that  dry  plates  have 
arrived  at  su^h  a  state  cf  perfection  there  is  no  reason  any 
longer  for  the  photographer  to  bring  anything  with  him 
but  camera  and  plates,  and  the  apilling  of  liquids  is  an  im- 
possibility, since  no  operatioa  beyond  those  of  focussing 
and  exposing  are  to  be  performed  inside  the  building, 
except  under  very  special  and  exceptional  circumBtanoea. 
To  meet  the  latter  contingency  some  of  the  galleries  are  to 
be  htted  with  laboratory  and  dark  room,  where  work  may 
be  conducted  with  every  facility  ;  but  it  will  be  only  privi- 
leged inilividuals  who  will  be  permitted  to  use  the 
appliances.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  we  expect, 
before  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  National 
Gallery,  and  Boyal  Academy  accord  such  privileges  to 
British  photographers,  or  that  a  photographic  studio 
will  be  erected  in  some  handy  corridor  near  the  galleries. 
In  trance  the  regulations  are  briefly  these.  The  photo- 
grapher makes  applicatiou  to  reproduce  this  or  that 
picture  or  object  nf  interest,  and  gives  his  reasons  why 
such  reproduction  is  really  called  for  If  the  apfAication 
is  a  hma  jtile  one,  and  reasonable — for  some  discretion 
must  naturally  be  exercised — the  photographer  is  in- 
formed that  his  request  is  granted,  and  that  if  he  gives  an 
undertaking  to  conform  to  the  regulations,  he  may  com- 
mence work  at  once.  In  return  for  the  privilege  accorded 
him,  he  must  deposit  with  the  Commission  a  duplicate 
negative  of  everything  he  takes,  together  with  a  couple 
of  prints,  and  these  negatives  and  piutures  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  State.  They  are  taken  in 
charge  by  the  Commission,  and  by  it  sent  to  a  central 
photographic  establishment,  where  they  are  preserved  or 
printed  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  This  central  pho- 
tographic establishment  has,  however,  other  duties  to 
perform  beyond  that  of  printing  and  registering  the 
negatives  it  receives  from  those  who  work  in  the  galleries. 
Its  olGcers  are  to  auperintond  and  overlook  any  photo- 
graphic operations  undertaken  in  Stute  buildings  by 
private  photographers,  and  are,  moreover,  to  furniui 
instruction  to  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  Government 
work.  Thus  when  the  State  undertakes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  recent  Transit  .of  Venus  observations,  to  make 
records  of  its  own,  instead  of  instruction  being  given 
in  private  studios,  it  will  be  imparted  in  the  central 
photographic  laboratory  of  the  tttato,  where  the  pupils 
will  have  every  facility  given  them  (or  practice  aud  study. 
And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  such  instruction  will  be 
imparted  under  the  auspices  of  such  men  as  Uavsnne  and 
others  whom  we  have  mentioned,  it  certunly  goea 
without  saying  that  every  scientific  improvement  and 
ntfvelty  will  have  dne  attention.  To-day,  more  than  ever, 
do  we  require  the  aid  of  scientiBc  men  to  help  us  on,  and 
to  guide  us  safely  through  the  difficulties  aud  obstacles  that 
beset,  ia  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  carbon  process,  the 
emulsion  process,  and  other  methods  that  are  rapidly 
serving  to  perfect  photography.  We  trust  that  beyond  ita 
other  dutiea  the  central  Dtale  laboratory  may  do  so-ue- 
tbing  towards  undertaking  lolentiQc  investigation  and 
research  with  a  view  to  the  progress  of  our  ui. 


M.  HAVANNE  ON  EMULSION  PB0CE3&" 
Bt  reason  cf  the  success  and  incontestable  advantagM 
presented  bj  the  emulsion  process,  I  think  it  msj  be 
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interesting  jost  now  to  point  oat  some  faults  that  may 
arise  from  impatience,  inexperience,  or,  by  chance,  in  the 
preparation  and  treatment  of  the  plates.  Such  defects  I 
myself  hare  met  with,  and  hare  sought  to  OTeroome  by 
▼arious  means. 

Granted  the  employment  of  good  materials,  it  has 
nevertheless  happened  to  me,  in  sensitiziog  the  bromized 
collodion,  and  in  the  production  of  the  emulsion  to  obtain 
the  formation  of  a  partial  precipitate  of  bromide  of 
silver,  gi^ng,  ^  pasty  emulsion  of  bad  appearance  and 
bad  qualities,  instead  of  a  product  presenting,  by  trans- 
parency, the  orange  colour  which  is  the  indication  of  the 
molecular  division  which  it  is  sought  to  bring  about. 
This  result  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  my  impatience,  which 
caused  me  to  add  too  rapidly  the  idcoholic  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bromized  collodion,  M.  Chardon 
telling  us  explicitly  that  the  addition  should  be  made  by 
d^rees,  and  with  a  ffood  deal  of  agitation.  I  got  over 
.the  difficulty,  as  M.  Andra  has  pointed  out,  by  pouring 
the  bromized  collodion  into  the  nitrated  alcohol ;  but 
being,  perhaps,  rather  too  sparing  of  my  labour,  I  did  not 
agitate  enough  to  obtain  perfect  division. 

1  then  had  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  constructed,  which 
gave  me  vexy  good  results. 


I  make  my  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  alcohol  in  a 
glass  bulb  which  is  stoppered  by  a  perforated  cork. 
Into  the  perforation  is  put  a  glass  tube,  which  protrudes 
from  the  cork  some  four  or  five  centimetres.  Inside  the 
bulb  the  tube  is  flush  with  the  cork,  and  the  latter  is  of 
rach  a  length  that,  when  the  bulb  is  turned  upside  down, 
the  eork,  £,  is  capable  of  fitting  into  the  mouth  of  a  bottle. 
The  end  of  a  glass  tube,  which  .protrudes,  is  drawn  to  a 
thread.  When  the  bulb  has  been  mounted  by  means  of 
the  cork,  upon  the  bottle,  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion is  through  the  finely-drawn  tube,  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure  does  not  allow  the  liquid  fh>m  the  bulb  to  fall 
unless  a  vigorous  shaking  takes  place.  Every  time  the 
apparatus  is  agitated,  a  httle  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitrate  falls,  and  in  this  way  the  emulsion  is  formed  little 
by  little  under  the  best  conditions.  In  my  former  opera- 
tions, emulsion  I  made  deposited  more  or  less  bromide  of 
diver  in  a  few  hours,  while  that  now  produced  in  the 
manner  indicated,  if  allowed  to  stand  four-and-twenty 
hours,  shows  no  tnuse  of  deposition,  so  finely  divided  are 
the  particles. 

The  formation  of  pasty  bromide  of  silver  is  the  principal 
cause,  although  not  only  the  only  one,  of  the  matt,  porce- 
lain appearance  assumed  by  emulsion  plates  on  drying. 
Such  plates  are  not  altogether  bad,  for  good  results  may  be 
secured  with  matt  films.  At  the  same  time  an  inspection 
with  the  magnifier  shows  a  more  decided  grain  than  that  of 
plates  having  a  polished  surface. 

In  the  experiments  I  made,  the  same  emulsion  which 
gave  me  matt  surfaces  was  also  competent  to  give 
me  brilliant  fiUns.    It  was  only  necessary  to  let  the  pro- 


duct remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  pasty — or  rather 
chalky— bromide  of  silver  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  while  the  very  finely  divided  compound  remains 
in  suspension,  and  by  means  of  a  simpl')  decantation, 
followed  by  filtration  through  cotton-wool,  I  have  obtained 
surfaces  as  brilliant  almost  as  albumenized  collodion.  But 
ip  this  case  the  film  became  impoverished ;  its  sensitive- 
ness remained  about  the  same  ;  but  on  development  there 
was  an  absence  of  vigour  in  the  impression,  and  when  it 
came  to  pushing  the  alkaline  development,  the  picture 
seemed  to  become  weaker  rather  than  stronger.  This  last 
effect  is  due,  not  to  a  diminution  in  the  vigour  of  the  blacks 
of  the  negative,  but  rather  to  a  fog,  which,  on  develop- 
ment, is  produced  in  the  clear  parts,  and  which  tends  to 
render  the  whole  surface  universally  covered  with  a  silver 
deposit. 

A  very  simple  method  of  obtaining,  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  necessary  vigour,  consists  in  following  the 
alkaline  development  with  an  acid  development,  an  opera- 
tion well  known  to  all.  As  soon  as  the  image  is  seen  in  all 
its  details  after  treatment  with  alkaline  solution,  it  is 
washed  with  water,  and  then  there  is  poured  upon  it  :— 

Water        1,000  cub.  cents. 

Gallic  acid 3  grammes 

Pyrogallic  acid     3        „ 

Crystallized  acetic  acid  ...       15  cub.  cents. 

The  acid  saturates  every  trace  of  alkali  still  remaining 
after  washing,  and  the  former  is  then  poured  back  into  the 
developing  cup,  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  solution  of  three 
per  cent,  strength  being  added ;  this  mixture  is  poured  over 
the  plate  again,  and  the  same  closely  watched  as  it  waxes 
in  intensity,  until  at  last  there  is  produced  a  very  thin  image, 
but  possessed  of  brilliancy  and  sufficient  vigour. 

I  may  remark  here  that  it  is  well,  if  not  actually  indis- 
pensable, to  wash  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  alcohol 
before  proceeding  to  development ;  the  difference  in  sensi- 
tiveness mav  be  estimated  probably  at  a  hundred  per  cent. 
A  pose  of  thirty  seconds  was  found  amply  sufficient  with 
a  lens  with  small  diaphragm  when  development  was  pre- 
ceded with  washing  by  alcohol,  while  I  could  scarcely 
obtain  the  same  result  with  a  minute*s  exposure  when  I 
did  not  flow  the  film  first  of  all  with  alcohol. 

The  alcohol,  dissolving  the  quinine,  renders  the  film  at 
once  more  permeable,  and  allows  a  deeper  action  of  the 
reagent  when  these  are  applied,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
greater  sensitiveness  exhibited.  The  application  of  the 
alcohol,  although  but  an  accessory,  should  be  done  with 
care,  for  if  the  quinine  does  not  dissolve  equally,  or  if  it 
is  again  precipitated  on  washin|^,  because  the  alcohol  would 
be  saturated,  or  if  the  plate  still  maintains  its  greasy  ap- 
pearance, the  contact  ot  Thedevelo(>er  will  not  be  uniform, 
and  patches  or  inequalities  will  arise,  which  will  militate 
against  the  purity  of  the  imaee. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  emul- 
sions which  have  been  exposed  to  light  are  of  no  value. 
It  is  neither  wise  nor  economical  to  throw  sway  such  as 
do  not  give  good  results.  Experience  has  proved  to  me 
that  an  excellent  use  may  be  made  of  these  products,  of 
which  I  had  at  one  time  very  nearly  a  litre,  the  result  of 
many  experiments.  Applying  the  principle  that  in  the 
presence  of  soluble  bromides  or  iodides  tne  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver  have  no  sensitiveness,  and  that  they  lose 
even  under  the  influence  of  light  tne  action  whioh  the 
latter  would  produce  if  the  salts  were  sensitive,  I  added  to 
my  bottle  of  residues  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  bromized 
collodion,  and  to  be  more  sure  about  annulling  all  previous 
action  of  light,  I  put  in  a  drop  of  pure  bromme  for  every 
one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid,  the  drops  being 
first  of  all  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol.  1  exposed  the 
whole  in  the  open  air,  and  after  a  repose  of  some  hours 
1  decanted  the  emulsion,  and  precipitated  it  with  hot 
water.  The  product,  when  dry,  and  treated  like  other 
emulsions,  gave  me  very  good  results. 
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THE  DISCOVERER  OF  TALBOTYPE .»      . 

Mb.  W.  H.  Pox  Talbot,  F.R.S.,  of  Laycock  Abbey,  Wilt- 
gbire,  wbose  deatb  was  recorded  ia  oar  colomns  on  Friday, 
as  baling  happened  on  Monday,  September  17,  at  hb 
coantry  residence,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seren,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Williatn  Davenport  Talbot,  by 
his  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Theresa  Fox-Strange- 
ways,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Thomas,  second  Earl  of 
llchester.  He  was  bom  in  February,  1800,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  Harrow,  then  under  Dr.  Butler, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Peterborough,  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent head  master.  In  due  course  of  time  he  was  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  the  Porson 
I'rize  for  Greek  Iambic  verse  in  1820,  and  took  his  degree 
in  the  following  year  as  Chancellor's  Medallist. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  to  the  bar,  or 
in  fact  to  have  followed  any  learned  profession ;  but  he 
took  a  delight  in  chemistry  and  in  chemical  experiments, 
with  which  he  combined  a  zeal  for  arch»ology  and  anti- 
quarian studies.  Elected  as  a  Liberal  for  the  borough  of 
Chippenham  at  the  general  election  which  followed  on  the 
passinff  of  the  6rst  Reform  Bill,  he  held  his  seat  for  two 
years,  but  then  withdrew  frum  political  life.  His  motives 
for  so  doing  we  can  gather  from  his  oivn  writings.  Mr. 
Talbot  tells  us,  in  his  '*  Pencil  of  Nature,"  that  in  the 
month  of  October,  1833,  when  trying  to  sketch  the 
scenery  alon^  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Como,  by  the  aid  of 
a  camera-lucida,  and  wearied  by  many  successive  failures, 
he  was  **  led  to  reflect  on  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the 
pictures  painted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  pictures  which  the 
glass  lens  of  the  camera  throws  upon  the  paper  in  its 
focus,"  and  further  *'  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  these  pictures  permanent."  He  was  aware 
that  paper  might,  by  chemical  means,  be  made  sen- 
sitive to  the  action  of  light,  and  he  resolved  to  try 
and  follow  up  the  idea  by  experimenta  By  a  long 
and  elaborate  course  of  these  experiments,  which  it 
would  be  useless  now  to  enumerate  in  detail,  he  had 
nearly  arrived  at  a  result  satisfactory  to  himself, 
when  he  read  one  day  in  a  scientific  journal  that 
his  own  solution  of  the  mystery  had  been,  if  not  an- 
ticipated, at  all  events  rivalled,  by  the  parallel  researches 
of  M.  Daguerre.  To  use  his  own  words,  *'An  event 
occurred  in  the  scientific  world  which  in  some  degree 
frustrated  the  hope  with  which  I  had  pursued  during 
nearly  five  years  this  long  and  complicated  but  interesting 
series  of  experiments— the  hope,  namely,  of  being  able  to 
announce  to  the  world  the  existence  of  the  new  art,  which 
has  since  been  named  photography."  This  was,  of  course, 
the  publication  of  an  account  in  January,  1839,  by  M. 
Daguerre  of  what  was  termed  the  Daguerreotype  process 
after  its  discovery.  Mr.  Talbot  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating to  the  Royal  Society  the  details  of  his  own 
independent  process,  which  he  called  at  first  photogenic 
drawing,  andi  afterwards  calotype.  Sir  David  Brewster, 
however,  perceived  at  once  its  value  and  importance,  and 
therefore  proposed  that  it  should  be  called  Talbotype — 
and  the  name  was  to  some  extent  adopted,  until,  with  the 
full  consent  of  its  modest  discoverer,  it  became  popularly 
merged  in  the  more  comprehensive  term  of  photography. 

Tne  two  rival  processes,  though  one  in  their  design  and 
object,  differ  very  largely  in  matter  of  detaiL  As  a  writer 
in  the  English  Encyclopasdia  observes : — 

'^  In  Daguerre*s  process  the  image  was  produced  upon 
metal  plates ;  in  that  of  Mr.  Talbot  the  same  image  was 
obtained  upon  paper,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
coidd  claim  to  be  the  first  who  had  obtained  sun-pictures 
upon  a  surface  previously  rendered  sensitive,  the  principle 
having  been  perceived  and  announced  by  Thomas  Wedg- 
woSd  in  his '  Account  of  the  Method  of  Copying  Paintings 
upon  Glass,  with  Observations  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,* 
which  was  published  in  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  British 


Institution  as  far  back  as  1802,  and  later  by  M.  Ni^pce, 
who  had  made  known  in  London  in  1827  his  own  experi- 
ments in  obtaining  sun-pictures.  But  in  none  of  these 
was  the  image  either  distinct  or  permanent;  so  thatM. 
Daguerre  and  Mr.  Talbot  were  the  first  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple practically,  and  from  them  the  photographic  art  may 
be  said  to  date  its  origin.  It  is  probable  that  this  state- 
ment does  justice  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  this  dis- 
covery, both  theoretically  and  in  the  application  of  theory 
to  practice.^* 

Mr.  Talbot*s  invention,  however,  remained  for  some 
months  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
autumn  of  1840  that  he  made  the  discovery  which  '*  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  photographic  art  in  its  present  form  '* 
— namely,  that  sensitive  paper,  during  the  first  few  seconds 
of  its  exposure  to  the  light,  receives  an  invisible  image 
perfect  in  all  respects,  and  that,  in  order  to  render  the 
image  visible,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  the  paper  over  with 
gallic  acid,  or  with  some  other  astringent  hquid.  In  1842 
Mr.  Talbot  was  presented  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  recognition  of  the  part  which  hs  had  taken  in  the 
discovery  of  photography.  Already — namely,  in  1841— 
he  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  securing  to  hin^^g 
by  patent  the  commercial  profits  which  were  likely  to 
accrue  from  this  novel  use  of  the  sttn*s  rays ;  but  upon 
second  thoughts,  and  becoming  convinced  of  the  vanotts 
public  and  private  uses  to  which  the  art  might  be  made 
subservient,  and  at  the  request  of  several  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  consented  to  forego  the  profitable  pri- 
vilege, and  to  throw  open  to  the  public  his  discovery,  with 
what  results  is  known  now  to  all  the  world,  with  one  single 
reservation— that  of  taking  portraits.  This,  however,  ne 
afterwards  waived,  the  legal  question  having  been  raised, 
and  somewhat  unsatisfactorily  decided,  in  one  of  the 
superior  courts. 

In  1851  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  presented  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  also  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  at  Paris,  an  aoooant 
of  sundry  further  experiments  which  he  had  made  in  the 
direction  of  obtaining  instantaneous  photographs ;  and 
two  years  later  he  published  a  notice  of  some  successful 
eiperiments  in  the  application  of  photography  to  the  work 
of  engraving  on  steel  plates. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  especially  in  the  work 
of  deciphering  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  Assyrian 
monuments.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works,  such  as  ^*The  Pencil  of  Nature,"  quoted  above ; 
*' Legendary  Tales;*'  ^'Hermes,  or  Classical  and  Anti- 
quarian Researches ; "  *^  New  Arguments  of  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,"  and ''  English  Etymologies."  He 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  papers  read  at  meetings  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Arebtsology,  and  of  other  learned 
Societies. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  married  in  1832  Constance,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Mundy,  of  Markeaton, 
Derbyshire,  by  whom  he  has  left  a  family  to  lament  his 
loss. — 


A  GLANCE  AT  PHOTOMETERS.* 

Arithmetical  Photometeb. 

To  carbon  workers,  the  very  first  thing  needed  is  a  pho* 
tometer — a  photometer  in  every  way  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy— as  a  certain  and  sure  guide  iu  printinfr,  for 
nothing  can  be  known  of  the  pigment  picture  until  it  ia 
developed.  Then  a  glance  tells  the  story  of  failure  or 
success.  If  under-exposed,  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  if  not 
much  over-exposed,  we  are  often  told  that  hotter  water 
will  bring  it  down.  This  it  will  do,  but  the  harmony  it 
destroyed,  and  no  one  who  works  consdentional^,  or  is 
careful  of  his  reputation,  will  turn  out  such  pieturee. 
The  carbon  process  is  a  very  exacting  one  in  almoat  all  of 
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ill  dctailB  o£  manipuUtion,  and  in  nolliitig  n 
precise  and  eiart  cipoaurc.    Anything  IcM  oi 
"  just  right"  is /ailure:  and  ate cr  a  jiracUce 
in  pigment    " 


0  than  in 

_ :  and  atccr  a  practice  of  ten  ycara 
I  have  never  found  a  remedy  for 
jr  detect  "which  I  can  conBoientiously  introduce  to  the 
photographic  brotherhood.     Thero  are  many  ways  of  re- 
dncing  an  over-eipoaed  print,  as  almoBt  all  are  awnre  of ; 
but  as  I   before  aaid,  this   ia  only  accomplished 
expenae  ot  the  harmony  ot  the  picture.     1' "  "'  ""  "' 
Mem  from  the  foregoing   that  enactness 
Imperative.     And  ao  it  is.  ,       -  . 

A  great  bar  in  the  way  of  hittine  off  just  the  right  et- 
pOHore  is  the  photometer*  commonly  used,  which  are  little 

Setter  than  guea*  work,  and  are  the  CBUBC  of  uncerlaiiUy,  ,       -^---     -  ,-«.«.«» 

Md  coosciucnt  failure.  w.i.to  ot  precious  time  and  costly  ,  °[^y°^^^^^  ''{-t^tVlu'^l.^- 
material. 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have  made  and  used  pho- 
tometers to  regulate  the  expoaurea  in  pigment  jirin ting  oi 
*?■■     ■  ■  -   --    -■   '■■'        ■-— - 


n  that  it  would 
iipoBura  is 


thirtv-two  minutes,  No.  6  in  r** 
sixty-four,  and  No.  10  in  einb*'"-/ 
to  stiow  the  theory  of  a  p«rf*_       !■ 

Now,  the  above-descrihed'**.  I, 
thing  like  thia.    The  nomher''*'/    . 
larity  aa  tar  as  No.  3.  after  ■'-  -i- 
the  urimbera  increase  with   •  '*•  ■. 
proportion,  aa  shown  iu  the  '  •• 
O  a  D  ;  and  I  may  say  here^  »• 
from  diita  obtained  from  exp-*  , 
nnd  vorifipd,  ma.ie  sgunst  ti'-  . 
photomctiT  which  never  pv  , 
will  give  ihe  directions  to  n  ^^ 

Ud  the  wrticat  line  to  lh 


iqual" parts.     From  these  6)(». 
lines  are  projected,   and  wl 
from  the  photometer  ■ 


regulate  ine  expoaures  lu  pigmeui.  1j.1u1.1115  u"    -■-■-  ----7         ,'    ,  ..    -.  _ 
Lciples  as  propos^  in  the  different  photographic  I  points  tjironjth  wU.eh.Ulfi  ^ 
1  from  tinie  to  time,     I  have  triedall  that  have  I  »hwW  the  year  1811  he  h..^ 


WILLIAM  IIKNKY  t'OX  TAOTOT.  F.H.S, 
It  13  somewhat  difliouU  to  realise  that  an  act  which  has 
taken  such  deep  root  in  almost  every  department  of  art, 
science,  and  induatry — in  aiding  research  and  investigalion, 
in  easily  and  rapidly  producing  unchallengeable  records, 
superseding  largely  painting,  engraving,  and  lithography — 
is  atill  BO  young  thiit  mauy  ot  its  progenitors  are  atitl 
[jive.  The  actual  inventor  of  photography  has  just  died. 
A  conplo  ot  lines  in  the  Obituary  ot  the  Timc-.i  of  Saturday 
last  briefly  announces:  "On  the  17th  inst.,  at  Lacock 
Abbey,  Wilta,  William  Henry  Foi  Talbot,  Esq..  F.tt.S.. 
in  hia  seventy-eighth  year."  Experiments  in  delineating 
objects  by  the  action  of  light  on  substances  sensitive  to  its 
chemical  action  had  been  made  before  by  various  menu). 
Wedgwood  and  Davy  bad  been  in  some  degree  sue cessfu I. 
Niepce  had  been  still  more  ao,  but  not  sulfieicntty  to  give 
a  practical  proctB?  to  the  world.  But  Talbot,  eonteni- 
porary  with  Daguerre,  and  slightly  preceding  him  in  a 
detailed  announcement  of  hia  method,  invented  a  practical 
process  of  aim  drawing,  a  development  of  which  is  in 
practice  in  the  prtscDt  day. 

William  Heniy  Fox  Talbot  was  ot  patrician  deaeent, 
being  descended  on  Ibo  maternal  side  fiom  tha  Karls  of 
Shrewsbury.  He  was  tlie  son  of  W.  D.  Tnlbol^  of  Lacock 
Abbey,  in  Wiltshire.  He  received  his  education  in  boy- 
hood at  Harrow  School,  and  subsequently  graduated  nt 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  won  two  univi'raiiy 
prizes.  In  the  first  reformed  Parliament  Mr.  Fos  Talbot 
sat  as  member  for  Chippenham.  Politics  did  not.  however, 
entirely  absorb  his  attention,  for  within  a  couple  of  years, 
in  1831,  we  find  him  making  his  first  experiments  with  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  which  in  Iha  course  of  a  few 
years  brought  forth  very  definite  results.  Un  the  Slat  of 
January,  IS'i'J,  ho  read  a  paper  before  the  Hoyal  Society 
on  what  be  then  termed  "  Photogenic  Drawing."  The 
operation  conaiated  in  treating  writing-paper  with  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  and  subseiiuently  with  a  solution  ot 
nitrate  of  silver,  forming,  by  the  now  well  understood  re- 
action, chloride  of  silver,  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
Lace,  leaves,  ferns,  and  similar  objects  laid  upon  this 
paper,  and  the  whole  then  sabmittcd  to  light,  produced 
white  images  of  the  objects,  which  served  as  negatives  on 
a  dark  ground  produced  by  the  action  ot  light  on  the 
uncovered  surface.  This  facsimile  was  so  marvellously 
accurate  that  it  excited  universal  admiration,  and  its  simpli- 
city, esse,  and  rapidity  were  regarded  as  marvellous,  A 
copy  which,  S3  the  paper  which  appears  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions" ot  the  Society  remarks,"  would  take  the  moat 
skilful  artiat  days  or  weeks  of  labour  to  trace  or  copy,  is 
effected  by  the  boundless  powers  of  natar»l  oheraistry  in 
the  apace  ot  a  tew  seconds," 


"Uucing  camera  impressions,  1 
could  be  printed  by  his  method  u. 
method,  which  ho  patented,  was  sy  1 
type — ft  complete  and  perfect  procci,,, 
the  analogue  of  the  photography 
day.  In  this  process  iodide  of  silver  w.- 
live  salt,  and  gillie  acid  the  developing  .igei 
callotype  process  was  largely  practised  by  the  ea 
tographic  lunatenrs,  and,  in  skilled  hands,  pro* 
perfect  results  as  wo  have  seen  by  any  phon 
method,  notwithstanding  the  great  advances  whi 
been  made  in  the  art.  The  use  of  paper  for  negai 
superseded,  liowever,  by  cuUodion  in  1852,  Shor 
this  iMr.  Talbot  was  sulliciently  ill  advised  to  I 
action  for  infringement  of  hia  patent  againaC  1 
grapher  using  the  collodion  proceas,  on  the  score 
tilm  of  iodized  collodion  was  the  equivalent  of  I 
of  iodised  paper.  In  thia  attempt,  h.iwever,  he  fa 
jury,  in  the  great  trial  Talbot  r.  Laroche,  dc( 
favour  of  the  defendant.  It  is  right  to  add  heri 
1852  Mr.  Talbot  made  a  present  of  his  procea 
public,  reserving  patent  rights  only  in  its  applit 
profesiional  portraiture,  lie  had  previously  gi 
permtBaion  to  use  his  patented  process  to  a  few  si 
amateur^  whose  skilful  Ubonrs  not  only  gave  fi^ 
proceas,  but  helped  to  perfect  it.  Chief  among 
was  Dr.  Diamond,  one  of  the  earliest  and  inosi  si 
amongst  cjilo typists. 

Some  of  ths  earliest  steps  in  photo-engraving  1 
due  to  Mr.  Talbot.  In  lga3  be  patented  a  mi 
photographic  etching  or  engraving,  [n  this  pr 
uses  a  steL'l  plate  which  waa  coated  with  a  film  of 
mated  gelatine,  which  was  exposed  under  a  clii 
subsequently  etching  with  a  sotutioa  of  bichi 
platinum.  In  working  this  proceid,  which  wa 
suitable  tor  subjects  in  black  and  white,  Mr.  T. 
endeavouring  to  secure  gradation  by  the  use  of 
first  employed  what  be  termed  beds,  to  give  mi 
grdin  or  texture.  The  subject  of  phol«-engrav 
tinned  to  engage  hia  attention,  aud  he  made  fur 
provemeuts,  by  which  he  succeeded  iu  obtain 
promising  results,  but  not  sutticieatly  perfect  to 
process  n  commercial  standing.  About  the  same 
Talbot  gave  much  attention  to  perfecting  an  albu 
cess  on  porcelain  tablets,  which  ae  patented.  Thi 
was,  under  some  conditions,  very  sensitive,  and  gai 
in  the  fraclioa  of  a  second. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  has  not  recently  maintained  hia 
in  photography  very  actively.  Ue  never  aaaociati 
with  photographic  investigators,  and  never  jo 
Photographic  Society.  Ue  was,  however,  eh 
honorary  member  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  recognitit 
claims  in  connection  with  the  art.  Of  late  yeai 
devoted  himself  moro  to  Kntiquarian  researches, 
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ooDsfiiting  of  the  adjustable  slit  and  the  collimattDg  lins ; 
Srd.  The  prisms ;  and,  4tb.  The  camera  with  its  lens. 

The  starting-point  from  which  to  commence  procuring 
apparatus  is  undoubtedly  the  collimator,  as  on  it  depend 
the  dimensions  of  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  those  who  possess  a  spectroscope 
(not  a  direct  vision  one)  will  find  the  prisms  of  suitable 
dimensions  for  the  collimator,  but  for  those  who  desire  to 
undertake  the  work  without  spending  £50  or  £60  on  it,  I 
recommend  that  the  apparatus  be  purchased  singly,  and 
without  being  fitted  up  with  micrometers,  &c.,  in  an  ezpen- 
nve  manner,  since  all  this  elaboration  for  photographic 
work  is  practically  useless. 

The  collimator  for  good  work  should  not  be  less  than 
dghteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  collimating  lens  should 
be  about  1^  inches  in  diameter.  The  slit  should  be  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind,  as  on  its  acourao?  depends  in  a 
great  measure  the  quality  of  the  resulting  photographs.  It 
should  close  perfectly  through  its  whole  length,  and  it  is 
advisable  that  its  jaws  should  approximate  to  knife-edges, 
uooe,  if  thicker,  it  is  possible*  and  probable,  that  the  image 
of  the  slit  which  gives  the  absorption  (or  bright)  liaes  of  the 
spectrutn  noay.at  one  time  be  formed  by  the  inner  part  of  the 
slit,  and  at  another  by  i^  outer,  a  proceeding  which  is 
detrimental  to  sharp  definition.  The  outer  margin  of  the 
ooUimating  lens  should  not  be  employed,  and  if  the  spot  of 
light  ^when  the  light  is  thrown  by  the  coodenser  on  the 
slit) occupy  a  diameter  of  about  one  inch,  that  is  the  utmost 
th*t  should  be  utilized.  Diaphragms  in  the  interior  of  the 
cdUmating  tube  should  be  arranged  to  effect  this,  and  also 
to  prevf^nt  light  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  tube  reach- 
ing the  lens.    The  section  of  a  collimator  is  giren  in  the 


figure.    The  slit  should  be  attached  to  an  inner  drawer 
tube,  as  shown. 

In  the  ordinary  spectroscope'  the  collimator  is  attached 
to  the  ir^n  or  brass  base  which  bears  the  prisms,  and  is,  as 
a  rule,  only  attached  at  the  end  near  the  lens  by  a  socket 
and  screw  arrangement.  Unless  the  workmanship  be  first- 
rate  there  is  a  danger  of  vibration  by  such  an  attachment. 
If  the  tube  be  supported  in  a  cradle,  however,  the  dan;;;er 
ranishes.  For  my  collimator  I  have  had  made  a  wood 
eradle  of  the  following  shape.    At  one  end  are  two  screws 


parts  of  the  spectrum,  but  not  an  insurmountable  one.  It 
will  be  found  that  in  usinsr  an  achromatic  the  difference  in 
length  of  focus  of  the  different  rays  is  not  exaggerated,  as 
it  is  when  an  uncorrected  lens  is  employed. 

Having  fixed  on  the  collimator,  the  next  piece  of  appa- 
ratus to  be  procured  is  a  condenser.  The  image  of  the 
sun  formed  by  it  on  the  slit  should  entirely  fill  it,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  a  pleasant  dimension  for  the  breadth  of 
the  spectrum  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  in 
which  case,  supposing  a  six-foot  camera  be  used,  a  con- 
venient focal  length  for  the  coodenser  will  be  about  three 
feet ;  that  is,  it  will  form  an  imai^e  of  the  sun  about  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Supposing  we  fix  on  three 
feet  as  the  focal  length,  and  the  available  aperture  of  the 
collimating  lens  to  be  one  inch,  and  its  length  eighteen 
inches,  this  at  once  fixes  the  maximum  diameter  of  the 
condenser.  It  should  just  illuminate  the  one-inch,  and  no 
more.  This  would  give  it  a  diameter  of  two  inches.  If  it 
be  an  achromatic  lens,  so  much  the  better ;  but  a  common 
plano-convex  or  double  convex  lens  will  answer.  And  if 
the  diameter  be  greater  than  two  inches,  a  diaphragm 
must  be  used  to  get  it  down  to  that  diameter. 

The  annexed  figure  shows  a  convenient  mounting  for 


by  which  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  respective  ends  can 
be  made,  and  a  single  screw  at  the  other.  By  these  three 
screws  we  have  a  perfect  bearing  on  any  surface,  and  a 
means  of  elevating  the  collimator  bodily,  or  of  altering  it  in 
inclination.  The  shape  of  the  cradle  itself  also  causes  the 
tube  to  take  a  perfect  bearing.  The  only  thing  wanting 
is  to  secure  exact  perpendicularity  of  the  slit,  and,  prac- 
tically, this  is  better  done  by  hand  than  by  any  screw 
arrangement. 

This  cradle  can  be  easily  made  by  the  merest  tyro  in 
carpentry,  and  answers  its  purpose  as  well  as  any  much 
more  expensive  piece  of  apparatus.  I  may  add  that  if 
greater  firmness  be  required  than  that  given  by  the  weight 
of  the  collimator  itself,  it  is  easy  to  weight  the  base  with 
lead,  and  to  furnish  the  top  of  the  Y's  with  a  spring  to 
clamp  the  tube  into  its  place  as  in  an  ordinary  theodolite. 
Id  regard  to  the  lens  of  the  collimator  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  achromatic,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  essential. 
For  some  time,  and  for  a  fixed  purpose,  I  used  a  simple 
qiiarti  lens.    This  caused  a  slight  difficolty  in  focussing 


the  condenser,  being  adjustable  as  to  height,  and  by 
means  of  screws  fixed  in  the  base-board  is  mide  adjust- 
able as  to  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  lens  to  the 
vertical. 

^To  be  eontinu$d,J 


A  TOUR  IN  THURINQIA. 

BY  H.  BADEN  PRITCHARD.* 

ALTHOuaH  Thuringia  is  not  an  extensive  district,  you  cannot 
journey  a  dozen  miles  in  one  direction  or  the  other  without 
leaving  one  principality  and  entering  another.  A  walk 
the  first  day,  and  a  carriage  drive  the  next,  brought  me 
through  three  different  little  dukedoms,  while  the  territory 
upon  which  I  now  stand,  called  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
belongs,  it  appears,  to  somebody  who  is  neither  a  duke 
nor  a  grand-duke,  but  only  a  prince.  Of  course  he  lives 
in  a  palace,  but  then  all  princes  do  that,  and  he  goes  out 
hunting  every  day  of  the  week,  for  there  is  nothing  else 
to  do.  He  has  an  army,  I  know,  because  I  met  him  just 
outside  the  courtyard. 

*'  His  Transparency  does  not  permit  any  one  to  enter 
the  courtyard,''  said  the  army  to  me,  as  I  was  walking 
towards  the  palace.  He  was  a  very  nice  little  soldier 
indeed,  and,  as  (  did  not  want  to  get  him  into  trouble^ 
I  at  ouce  complied  with  his  request. 

I  thought,  however,  that  his  Transparency  would  |not 
mind  my  taking  a  picture  of  his  stronghold,  so  I  set  up 
my  camera,  and  my  friend  the  army  stood  bolt  upright 
at  one  side.  I  should  much  have  liked  to  have  sent  the 
little  man  a  copy  of  it,  for  he  was  very  attentive,  and 
showed  me  the  barracks  of  the  state,  a  little  four-roomed 
cottage  covered  with  creepers.  Hut,  unfortunately,  I  find 
I  did  not  turn  my  roller  in  taking  the  picture,  so  that 
when  I  come  to  develop  I  shall  find  a  double  image  on 
the  plate. 

The  prince  himself,  whom  I  had  also  the  honour  of 
meeting — you  can*t  avoid  him  very  well,  for  his  territory 
is  so  small  you  are  sure  to  see  him  whenever  he  is  out-of- 
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doors— was  rery  different  to  his  smiliiig  little  soldier. 
He  is  tall,  severe,  and  wears  a  fierce  moustache.  Bat 
then  he  has  reason  to  be  proud,  for  I  hear  that  Lis  income 
of  florins,  when  translated  into  pounds  sterling,  amounts 
to  nearly  twelve  thousand  a  year,  so  that  he  must  be 
quite  as  well  o£f  as  some  of  our  lesser  nobility  or  well-to-do 
dtv  magnates. 

Schwarzburg,  notwithstanding  its  limited  dimensions, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  princedom  to  be  proud  of,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  Thuringia.  The  little 
village  of  Schwarzburg  nestles  cosily  at  the  foot  of  the 
burg,  or  palace,  which  stands  upon  a  leafy  pedestal  closing 
up  the  end  of  the  valley.  The  scenery  is  like  a  bit  of  the 
lyrol,  and  here  and  there  is  a  stretch  of  green  pasture 
land  so  smooth  and  even  that  it  might  be  a  soft  carpet, 
trees  that  fringe  the  meadow  on  every  side  adding  to  the 
charm.  The  best  view  of  the  burg  and  its  vassal 
village  below  is  secured  from  a  height  called  the  Ttepp- 
stein,  where  a  summer-house  has  been  built,  with  open 
windows  so  contrived  as  to  appear  like  the  framework 
of  a  picture. 

Three  ragged  boys,  my  companion,  and  myself  find  our- 
selves up  here ;  they  have  been  blackberrying,  and  offer 
their  wares  to  us  in  three  little  saucers.  Blackberries  are  not, 
however,  very  rife  in  this  part  of  the  world,  apparently,  for 
twopence  a  piece  is  the  price  put  upon  the  saucers.  The 
boys  go  to  school,  they  telt  us,  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  half -past  nine,  and  are  then  pretty  well  free  to  do  any- 
thing they  like.  They  address  us  &s  ^*  highnesses,'*  which 
causes  my  friend  to  ask  them  whether  tbey  have  many 
princes  like  ourselves  visiting  Schwarzburg.  In  the  end 
we  buy  their  blackberries,  but  only  on  one  condition  :  that 
they  will  sit  down  and  behave  themselves,  and  eat  the 
berries  as  we  look  on,  a  condition  they  consent  to  amid  a 
good  deal  ol'  laughing  and  giggling. 

We  meet  other  visitors  up  here,  and  when  I  take  my 
photograph,  two  young  ladies  are  in  the  foreground  as 
quiet  as  mice.  I  pack  up  my  apparatus  and  walk  off,  but 
meeting  the  party  some  time  afterwards  tbey  summon 
courage  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  photograph,  of 
which  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  have  a  copy.  Bat 
their  spokesman  falters  before  he  has  preferred  the  request, 
for  he  looks  about  for  some  signs  of  apparatus  and  camera, 
and  seeing  none,  concludes  he  has  made  a  mistake. 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon ;  T  thought  it  was  you  who  had 
been  photographing/* 

**  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  But  1  fear  I  have  made  a  mistake.** 

*'  No ;  here  is  my  apparatus,  you  see,*'  and  I  pointed  to 
my  little  leather  case.  '*  My  pictures  are  only  taken  as 
reminiscences  of  my  tour,  or  I  should  have  been  happy  to 
have  told  you  where  to  purchase  them.*' 

I  hardly  think  my  friends  quite  understood  taking  pho- 
tographs for  pleasure,  tor  amateurs  are  not  so  frequently 
met  with  abroad  as  in  England,  where  we  have  to  thank 
them  for  much  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  progress, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  dry  plates. 

Across  Kouigsee  to  Ilmenau  is  but  a  moderate  day*s 
walk,  and  1  may  give  a  hint  here  which  some  of  my 
readers  may  like  to  have.  There  is  nothing  so  refreshing 
as  a  cup  of  tea  on  a  long  walk,  and  I  will  mention  how  I 
obtained  this  beveraee  on  the  road-side  with  little  trouble. 
There  is  to  be  purchased  now-a-days  a  little  flat  kettle 
holding,  perhaps,  a  pint,  which  weighs  but  a  few|ounces.  A 
flat  gauze  spirit-lamp,  containing  sponge,  so  that  it  does 
not  spill  the  liquid,  is  sold  for  ninepence,  and  this  lamp  has 
a  stand  attached  whereon  the  kettle  is  poised.  A  four- 
ouuce  tin  vial  of  spirit  completes  the  outfit,  which  takes 
up  but  a  small  space  in  a  tourist's  sling  bag.  Inside  the 
kettle  are  stored  some  tea  and  sugar,  and  with  these  appli- 
ances at  hrnd  a  cup  of  tea  can  be  made  almost  anywhere 
in  ten  minutes.  The  kettle  is  filled  at  a  brook,  and  che 
lamp  lighted  down  by  the  water  where  there  is  shelter 
from  the  wind ;  in  fire  minutes  the  water  boils,  and  fm 


goes  the  tea  and  out  goes  the  lamp.  Two  tin  cups  which 
fit  into  one  another  are  produced,  and  here  we  are  drink- 
ing a  cup  of  good  English  tea  in  the  wilds  of  the  Thurin|[ian 
forest.  And  how  nice  the  fragrant  liquid  is  to  a  tired 
pedestrian  I  need  not  here  set  down. 

Ilmenau  is  a  forest  town,  well  known  as  having  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  Goethe,  the  great  German  poet.  On 
the  Kickelbahn  hill,  overlooking  the  little  town,  is  a  tower 
that  offers  a  fine  prospect  over  the  country ;  and  here,  too« 
is  the  little  house,  restored  since  Goethe  lived  here,  where 
he  scribbled  on  the  door-post  with  a  pencil  his  famous 
ode  to  night  :— 

«  Uber  alien  Gipfehi 
Ifct  Ruh', 
Inall«n  Wipftln 
Sptirett  da 
ICaam  einen  Haaoh. 
IKe  y  oegel  achlaf  en  im  Walde ; 
Warte  nur,  balde 
Buheitdaaaoh." 

I  take  a  picture  of  the  Goethe  cottage,  standing  on  a 
shoulder  of  the  Kickelbahn,  and  overlooking  an  ezpanse 
of  foliage.  From  the  Kickelbahn  you  can  see  right  over 
to  the  Brockeo  of  the  Harz  mountains,  and  secure  a  pano- 
rama of  all  Thuringia.  Here  there  is  a  ruin  on  some  lofty 
hill  top,  here  the  glistening  towers  or  steeples  of  some 
little  town  or  vilUige.  There  is  a  story  or  legend  con- 
nected  with  most  of  these  old  burgha^  and  a  book,  I  hear, 
has  recently  been  published  of  Thuringian  legends  which 
makes  very  pleasai.t  reading.  One  of  the  best  known  of 
these  is  the  story  connected  with  the  ruins  of  Kyff- 
haensser,  where  the  Emperor  Frederick,  old  Barbarossa, 
called  so  from  his  long,  tawny  beard,  is  said  to  be  still 
living  down  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  ruined  castle. 
They  say  that  he  sits  upon  a  bench  before  a  marble  table, 
supporting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  dozing  the  time  away, 
and  every  now  and  then  he  nods  his  head  and  rubs  his 
eyes,  as  if  about  to  wake  up.  Uia  shaggy  beard  has  grown 
right  through  the  table,  and  now  reaches  to  his  feet.  His 
courtiers  stand  silently  around,  and  motionless,  ready  for 
the  hour  of  awaking,  and  for  the  time  when  their  old 
Emperor  shall  go  back  once  more  to  rule  the  Fatherland. 
But  this  hoar  can  only  come,  we  are  told,  when  the  ravens 
that  hover  over  the  ruins  fly  away  ;  or  when  Barbarosaa*8 
long  beard  shall  have  curled  itself  thrice  round  the  table  at 
which  the  old  king  fits. 


RETOUCHING, 

BT  JAMBS   MASTia. 

SoMB  time  ago,  I  urged  some  serious  cantious  on  photo* 
graphers,  as  to  the  excessive  use  of  retouching :  will  you 
allow  me  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  what  I  then  said, 
lest  any  of  your  readera  might  think  that  my  atrictures 
upon  the  practice  of  anlimited  retouching  then  made  were 
without  due  consideration.  I  will  state  the  facts  on  which 
they  are  founded.  A  photographic  portraitist  works  in  a 
studio  built  expressly  for  his  use,  in  which,  if  properly 
planned,  he  can  command  sufficient  light  from  wl  atever 
direction  may  best  suit  his  purposes.  He  has  backgroands, 
screens,  and  accessories,  so  that  he  is  able  to  produce  what- 
ever effect  he  pleases.  The  pose  of  the  sitter  is  also,  or 
should  be,  entirely  under  his  command.  Therefore,  if  hisskiU 
be  equal  to  the  situation,  be  will  be  able  to  give  the  most 
agreeable  representation  possible ofthesubj  set.  Further  than 
this  legitimate  portraiture  does  not  go.  Any  attempt  made 
at  ideality  will  result  in  loss  of  resemblsnce.  The  word 
ideal  speaks  for  itself,  as  it  signifies  something  which  only 
exists  in  the  imagination  of  the  inventor,  and  is  not  the 
likeness  of  anything  in  existence.  Should  the  idealised 
form  be  any  way  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  it  must 
necessarily  represent  a  monster.  Portraits  are  not  treasured 
for  the  beaaty  or  the  fashionable  attire  of  the  originab,  but 
they  txt  intended  to  serve  as  lasiing  memorials  of  tliose 
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who  are  de»  bj  the  ties  of  kindred  or  afTuction.  and  from 
whom  the  cliaagea  ofUfoot  deatli  h&vQ  guporatod.  A  por- 
trait album  Li  nut  a  thias  to  bo  eipoiud  to  tho  gaza  of 
Mrangers,  except  It  bii  dllud  with  the  ruprea^atatiouB  of 
public  ohlracMra;  mad  hdru  truth  ia  &sl'ie  ijii  t  mi^i^  as  we  ara 
kpt  to  look  apon  tliem  witb  a  pbilojopbic  eye,  Beeking  to 
tcaos  in  tbdir  faUurM  rjoiae  didtioctive  in«rk4  of  th-i  groat 
^aalities  whicb  we  kaow  tbem  to  pouesi.  Tba  rxpresKioa 
Al'  cbataater  is  tba  Tor;  a  nl  of  portraiture,  and  aoy  attempt 
M  Keneraliiatioa  destroys  ita  cbiof  attraotion.  Witb  tba 
landsoapu  pbotugrapher,  iadividualUy  is  not  paraniount, 
tberefore  some  poetical  liccaie  may  be  allowed.  In  our 
variable  climatp,  oatare  aelilom  showd  bordulf  in  holiday 
gaih),  tberitfiire  it  ia  perfectly  legitimate — in  fact,  it  U  aUon 
necessary — for  tUo  photographer  lo  be  sufficiently  aa  artist 
to  be  able  to  improvn  upon  •rfiat  ha  auos,  always,  of  course, 
kuepiug  tlic  cbir^teristic^  of  the  acone.  Suppose,  for 
iaitanco.  a  view  taken  io  dull  wdathor,  the  iatroduction  of 
ft  light  cloud  Hrill  give  relief  to  the  distant  monntains  on 
tba  boriion.  A  few  tuucbea  of  light  will  prevent  the 
foliage  of  the  tree*  appearing  m  buse  silhouattei  cut  out  of 
black  ptper.  A  diagonal  graduated  light  thrown  ncro^t  a 
CrMJ  plot  will  prevent  its  looUin:;  like  a  dark  w^ll.  The 
repreaentatioQ  of  a  few  ripples  or  redectinn*  will  serve  to 
diitinguiab  a  stream  of  running  water  from  a  pool  of  mud. 
The  iutrodnctioQ  of  appropriate  ligurea  will  enliven  lud 
complete  the  effect. 
_^  '  have ll'ejn  only  able  totooch  upon  a  fair  of  the  most  pro- 
tninent  pointa  suggestive  of  the  diiection  in  which  the 
Artist  ahould  work,  neither  am  I  able,  in  thiii  artich',  to  give 
any  ioBtrnclions  conceroing  the  method  of  wotking  ;  but 
thai  much  I  may  say,  that  no  double  printing  is  nucesjaiy  ; 
on  the  coutrary.  it  will  prori]  best  to  take  some  trouble  to 
tnake  the  negative  as  perfect  as  possible,  rather  than  have 
to  resort  to  tedious,  uncertain,  and  troublosonia  dodgea  to 
ftbtain  each  lupiratu  proof.  I  should  be  happy  to  offer  a 
few  practical  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  beginners 
■bould  you  thuk  it  would  benefit  them. 


Comitrondtcrt. 

PnOTOGEAPHIC  EXHIBIFIUN. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  cull  the  attention  of  your 
Madera  to  the  fast  that  the  last  day  for  recuiviug  pictures 
for  the  Pbotogrnphic  Eihlbilion  h  Tuesday,  October  2nd. 
Intendlug  exhibitors  are  particularly  requested  to  comply 
with  the  published  regulatiooa,  aa  any  brewh  of  them  iiiJiy 
lead  to  the  non -acceptance  of  their  pictures.— Faithfully 
ToiQra.  H.  Baden  PRrrcriARD,  Hon.  .Sv, 

6,  Pall  Mall  But,  Srpltm'tr  24/A, 

C0L0Ultf5D  LiailT  FOR  WB.\K  EVES. 
Si*,  — Blue  glaM  baa  long  been  used  aa  the  best  medium 
for  softening  the  light  for  weak  eyes.  Recent  corr- 
Hpondents,  however,  favour  yellow  glaiis  for  this  purpnse. 
The  objectiati  against  blue  elsas  seems  to  bi-  lh:it  it  dues  not 
admit  enuugh  of  light,  and  sgsiast  yellow  glass  that  it 
maket  a  glare.  Both  tbnse  objections  might  be  obviated 
by  a  compromiie,  vii,,  green.  This  is  the  colour  of  ihr 
foliage  and  horbage  which  surround  as  on  nil  sides  ;  and  it 
is  a  known  fact  that  it  ia  a  rest  fur  the  eyes  to  look  on  a 
green  lawD  or  on  foliage  from  a  brighter  )ii{ht,  such  as  is 
rcBeotad  from  the  white  psper  of  a  book.  Fur  these  reasons 
I  think  that  green  glass  is  pieferable  either  to  blue  or  lo 
yellow. — I  am,  air,  your  obedient  sorTanI, 

A  GtiK.i  Ltqut. 

GERMAN  PaOTOGRAPBIC  LITERATURE. 

Sia,— Uo  pernaiug  the  N'awa  of  the  21at  iaal.,   I  read, 

noder   the  heading   "  Photogtaphio   Litcratuto,"  that  the 

"DtutKhf  Phiilographtit  HeilUHj"  m'M   constitute  the  only 


weekly  photographic  journal  ia  Gormanj,  anleas  the 
iVocJienl/a/l  is  siill  in  existettce.  I  coaclude  from  theaa 
words  tbac  you  think  oDr  Pholographitche  WochenUatt  baa 
auaMd  to  live,  and  thsmlora  b-i[  to  inform  you  that  the 
eitablidbmdnt  of  t'le  Deulnche  PhulwjrapJien  Zcilniig  will  bf 
no  meana  affect  our  joaraal,  aa  its  existeooe  is  potitirsly 
secured  by  a  conxiderable capital,  Erst-ratecontribntoia,  and 
a  great  number  both  of  snbsoribera  and  advettiaera. 

Trusting  you  will  publish  thiiae  few  linea  in  your  valoable 
journal,  I  am.  air,  yours  rery  tialy,  EaaaT  Uoar. 

[We  have  mucb  pleasure  in  reoeiving  tbd  arsarance  of  the 
iotanded  longevity  o^  oni  anargetio  and  oicilleat  ooateni- 
porury.— Eo,] 

THAN3FARESCIE3. 
SiB,  —  1  aenl  a  new  proceM   fir  mtking  tramp  Irene  ia«. 
The  prooe's  is  as  follows. 

Su:ik  same  gelatine  in  auffiaisnt  water  for  five  hours,  and 
tbendissolveby  heat.  Poardoublethequantityof  metbylatod 
alcohol  into  it;  let  it  Stand  for  a  few  minute*  until  the 
gelatine  fttlla  to  the  bottom  of  the  hottls,  and  puur  off  the 
id  alcohol.  VVuen  perfectly  draiasd,  add  the  same 
quantity  of  water  as  iirst  employed  ;  let  it  aoak  a  little 
nil  then  dissolve  Ibe  whole  by  beat(  add  tomedropa 
of  glyceiioe.     For  use — 

Solution  of  the  gelatine      I  ounce 

B.chruumle 3  oanaeaorlea* 

Water  colour,  or  Indian  ink  ...     quant,  tuff. 

Take  a  v^iioisbed  negative,  coat  it  with  waiing  lolutiau ; 
when  dry  pour  a  little  of  the  bichromated  gelatine  on  it, 
and  spreal  with  glass  rod;  let  it  dry,  aa  it  will  in  a  few 
minutes.  Place  a  piece  of  black  velvet  on  it.  After 
eipodure,  waib  it  witli  warm  water  as  nsual. 

CaBBLBSS   OfBBATOa. 

PAINTING  PORTRAITS  IS  OIL. 
Dear  Sis, — With  regard  to  the  subjeat  of  painting  por- 
traits in  oil,  1  would  observe  that  I  havet  uoticed  a  practice 
which  I  consider  amounts  to  a  deception  unwoitfay  of  art, 
viz..  the  use  of  paper  enlargementa  pasted  upon  calico  or 
ctnvaa  as  a  basis.  From  the  nature  of  tbeae  material*  they 
cannot  be  eip^-cled  to  resist  injury,  damp,  and  the  effecta  of 
and,  thereroro,  the  purchaser'*  intention  is  frustrated, 


udtheei 


which  ho  hRsgone  bos  brought  little  orna 


return.  The  various  gradations  of  abode  in  the  enlargeount 
being  obliterated  by  Ibe  opaque  colour  used  in  painting  the 
picture,  tbev  become  useless;  tberefoie  it  would  be  mnoh 
better  to  mike  art  outline  upon  a  properly  prepared  canvas, 
either  by  a  peittagrsph  from  the  photographic  snlargemeat, 
or,  wheu  uf  (ha  saiuo  aises,  bj  superposition,  which  is  eatllj 
dune,  without  apoiling  the  oulargement,  by  rubbing  over  a 
sheet  of  thin  paper  of  aufficient  liio  with  either  common 
blacklead,  lampllack,  red  chalk,  or  any  powder  colour. 
With  the  exceptiou  of  blaoklead.  a  imall  quantity  of  soap 
or  grease  should  bu  mixed  witb  them,  whicb  will  tnake  tbem 
adhere  betlor  to  the  paper,  and  nut  bs  likely  to  smear. 
Place  u  a'leet  of  tbia  paper  (coloured  sida  downwards)  on  the 
prepared  canvas  on  whicb  the  portrait  is  to  be  painted  ;  over 
this  place  the  photographic  enlargement  faos  upwards; 
laaien  the  whole  together  Brmly  by  drawing  pins,  or  by  any 
other  ineans  which  will  allow  tba  two  papers  to  be  lifted  in 
parts  wilhant  diaplociag  them,  so  that  the  operator  maj 
observe,  Irom  time  lo  time,  how  the  work  progresses.  ISvery. 
thing   being   nicely   arranged,    proo  ed    with   a   moderau 

the  faoeot  ths  anlatgoment  its  outlin 

"  '    I  the  papers,  if  oarafu 

found  on  ths  canvas,  an^ 
the  photographic  enlargement  will  prove  of  faither  iarvite 

a  copy. 

WhilL-  on  this  subject  I  nav  notice  a  deception 
practised  by  unprincipled  ptctDn-dealen  of  foisting  upon 
unwary  puichasers  oleograpba  got  ap  to  lepieatnt  original 
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Seiatiuga,  principally  by  the  old 
onbt  (hat  tbi*  ityle  of  print  ia  i 
piotorial  art,  sffardint;,  ai  it  iioea,  almaflt  raoaimilei  of  higli 
olan  pictnrei,  and  wbsa  sold  for  what  they  reallj  are,  an-l 
at  a  moderata  price,  oHert  a  boon  to  thu  public.  But  catis 
have  come  under  mj  notice  of  a  very  lenoui  impoaittoa  ;  it 
is  not  alwayi  that  a  magaifying  glau  wilt  detect  tbem,  a.^ 
the  prints  may  have  been  worked  opon  for  the  eipret:^ 
parpoiBof  dec'ption.  The  beat  way  i«  totemove  the  piotiin' 
tromita  frame,  when  it  will  appear  »a  if  it  hail  been  re-linect ; 
remove  a  little  of  the  paper  generally  pasted  roand  the 
margin;  then  remave  a  bit  of  the  pictare  itaeH  from  the 
oanrai  at  a  oorner ;  the  material  oa  which  the  pictare 
|jkinted  (nbonld  it  proTs  to  be  paper]  will  at  once  diaclc 
the  deoep  lion. — lam,  dear  air,  ynun  truly,  Javir  Mastui. 


iroceedings  of  Semites. 

EDlMaDBOH  PHOTOaBATHia  SOCUTT. 

Ah  out-door  meeting  of  thig  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
20th  instant,  the  scene  of  operations  being  Largo,  one  of  th-? 
nomerona  quaint  Eihing  Tillagn  on  the  Eart  coast  of  FiFg 
famous  for  its  connection  with  the  popular  song  "TheBoatie 
Bowi,"  as  well  as  being  the  birthplace  of  tbe  celebrated  anthOT  of 
the  erer  fresh  romance  of  "  Bobmson  Crusoe."  It  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  ba^,  and  afforda,  both  in  the  harbour  with  its  fiihiug- 
beate.  and  in  its  straggling  and  often  pietnresque  hooses,  aome 
capital  work  for  the  camera,  while  within  nuy  distances  are 
■eTBral  mined  towen,  or  castles,  and  an  inteiestiug  Knnic  monu- 
ment well  worthy  of  being  visited. 

In  consequence,  not  so  raach  of  its  distance  from  Bdinburgb^ 
as  of  tbe  oat- of -the- war  comer  in  which  it  lies,  the  necenity  for 
cro!8ing  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  limited  train  aerrice,  an 
early  start  was  necessary,  and  so  the  party  left  the  Waverley 
Station  at  fi'26,  and  reached  Largo  at  8-SO,  quite  ready  for  a 
good  breakfast,  although,  a«  it  turned  out,  it  was  not  so  ready 
for  them.  As  the  worthy  treaanrer  was  tbe  only  member  who 
had  not  brought  his  camera,  he  was  despatched  to  commisiariat 
duties,  while  the  rest  went  on  exploring  eioeditious,  and,  as 
the  morning  was  fine,  the  light  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
hardly  a  tiace  of  wind,  all  were  aanguins  of  asoecessful  day. 

*'  Bat  ah  I  how  little  mortals  know 
When  ehance  may  proTe  their  I^ieud  or  foe.'' 
Largo  contains  two  innt,  the  "Railway,''  and  the  "  CJmsoe," 
and  the  commiasary,  belieTing  that  it  is  true  of  hotels  as  of  men, 
that  a  good  deal  can  be  learned  from  external  appearances, 
resolved  to  reoonnoitie  a  Lttle,  before  deciding  aa  to  which  he 
■honld  patrouiie.  There  was,  however,  not  mucb  to  chooee 
between  them,  except,  psrbapi,  tbe  windows  of  the  one  were 
cleaner  than  those  of  the  other,  and  haTiag  a  leaning  to  the 
ancient  ratber  than  the  modem,  be  ajiplied  to  the  "  Crusoe,"  but 
applied  in  vain.  Like  ite  prototype,  it  woold  have  gladly  taken 
in  one,  but  oa  no  consideration  would  it  undertake  to  breakfast 
the  party.  WeU,  of  course,  there  waa  no  help  bat  to  try  tbe 
" Badwaj " — sorely  be  would  tucceed  there!  Its  very  name 
implied  progrMa,  and  hinted  at  preparation  for  traveller!; 
but,  alail  bia  application  there  seemed  at  flist  doomed 
to  share  tbe  fate  of  that  made  to  tbe  "  Cra«oe."  The 
good  wife  of  the  "  Railway  "  thought  she  conld  maoage  one, 
or  perbapa  two,  but  thero  really  wa*  nothing  in  the  house  lo 
brMkfait  as  many  aa  be  wanted  to  cater  for.  Fish,  the  commis- 
■ary  auggeated — surely  Largo  Bay  had  still  plenty  of  flsh!  But 
no ;  the  Bihermeu  had  either  not  cast  their  nets,  or,  if  they  had, 
they  bad  not  caught  even  the  elaatic  "nine,"  at  there  were  only  three 
available :  and  i^t  could  they  be  amongst  so  many  ?  However, 
after  cocsiderable  persuasion,  the  landlady  agreed  to  do  the  be^t 
abe  conld,  stipolating  that  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the  tbree 
flsbea  and  as  many  eggs  as  they  could  eat ;  and  aa  "  hanger  is 
good  kitchen,"  they  enjored  the  breakfast  thoroughly.  By  the 
time  it  was  finiihed  tbe  eloods  bad  gathered  in,  obscuring  the  eun 
and  casting  a  gloom  over  tbe  hitherto  cbeerfol  prospect*  for  the 
day,  tbe  sky  having  aasumed  that  dull  leaden  appearance  which 
usually  lietokens a  continuation  of  the  fame.  They  proceeded  lo  the 
harbour,  however,  and  several  plalei  were  exposed  there  by  the 

Jounger  members;  but  tbe  older  aud  more  experienced— and,  per- 
aps,  too,  IfMenUiuaiastia— decided  to  give  it  up  aaa  bad  job,  and 


terestinf 

theti 


Edinbargh  by  tbe  flnt  train,  e 
ig  pictures  Uiat  conld  only  be  got 
uble  of  taking.    But  by  Uie  time  Bumtialand  was  reached 


and  the  ann  had  again  put 
iu  an  appearance.  Bere  they  remained  and  expOHd  a  number  of 
plates,  some  on  the  shipping  in  tbe  docks,  and  aona  on  the  not 
unpicturesqne  street*. 

By  fire  o'clock  the  plates  were  exhausted,  and  the  par^  ad- 
journed for  refreshments,  after  which  Ur.  Pringle  took  the  chair, 
aud  some  routine  business  waa  transacted,  and  Hr.  LawMB 
admitted  an  ordinarj  member. 

The  plates  included  tbe  ordinary  collodio-brvmide  and  gelatiM* 
as  modified  by  Mr.  Qray,  and  theaxpoanrea  varied  from  ten  aeCMida 
to  thirty  miontes,  the  former  pronng  qaite  long  anong^  for  tlM 

Hancheetib  FHOToaiAPRia  Socibtt, 
Tbb  Srat  mseling  aRer  tbe  snmmer  nceaa  waa  held  at  tlie 
Memorial   Hall,   on  Tbnrsday  evening.   Ilia   13th   inst.,  (he 
Freaident,  Mr.  Alfred  Bbothim,  F.B.A.8.,  In  the  cbalf. 

In  the  absence  of  tbe  hooka  throngh  mlaaldveDttiTe,  the  eon* 
SrmatioB  of  tbe  minates  waapoatponod  nntil  tbe  oelt  HMtingt 

Mr.  CoOTE  exhibited  a  nnmber  of  tine  oollodlo-albnmai)  oega- 
tivaa  taken  during  his  sammer  trip  to  Oonnomara. 

Mr.  U.  NoioM  showed  and  described  a  new  maihodof  amag  * 
ing  the  camera  front  riu  oor  next]. 

Mr.  Lund  exhibited  a  collodio-albnmen  plate,  prepared  by 
Mr.  PolliU  in  1800.  This  plate  waa  expoeed  by  Ur.  Land 
about  September  last  year,  and  developed  on  ths  ISth  InatanL 
Tbe  resalt  was  a  good,  clean  negative. 

As  is  usaal,  the  flrst  meeliog  of  tbe  aeaaion  waa  poorly 
attended,  and  the  mombara  present  boaied  UwmaelvM  with  tlw 
Society's  portfolio. 

Afteravoteof  thanks  bad  been  accorded  to  Meiaia.  Ooala, 
Nolon,  and  Lund,  the  meeting  wa*  adJootiMd. 


Sallt  is  tit  »tmi. 


Catalooitf.— We  hare  TMalved  a  copy  of  the  eatalogna  dI 
chsmioal  appliances  mannfactared  and  sold  by  Q.  Hason  and  Oo., 
uf  Glasgow.  For  all  engaged  In  chemical  operationa  tbla 
catalogue  will  be  invaluable.  It  ia  aingnlarly  complMe, 
admirably  arranged,  and  well  illoatrated.  It  ia  not  nseded  by 
"  I  photographer  for  bia  ordinary  working  appliancea;  bat  to 
eDgaged  in  chemical  and  experimental  work  wa  itranglj 
recommend  an  examination  of  tble  catalogne- 

SuEBirvB  FOB  London.— The  inangnratlon  of  Ur.  Alderman 
N'otlage  and  Ur.  Alderman  Staples  as  aheriffs  for  London  aid 
.Middlesex  will  take  place  to-^ay  at  the  OaildbaU.  Tba 
prooeaaiDn  will  leave  the  Albion  at  half-paattwalTe,  and  pus 
throngh  Aldengata  Street,  Barbtoan,  Bedortwa  Street,  fan 
Street,  Aldermanbnry,  Qraabam  StnM,  into  Gnildhall  Tard, 
letnming  to  the  Albion  by  way  of  King  Street,  Cheapdd*,  and 
.vldersgaie  Street. 

Ma.  BaioHT  on  FHorooBArsT.—  In  a  recent  apeech  oa  Ifro- 
^sa  in  Science  and  Art,  Mr.  Bright  said :— *■  If  yon  ooma  lo 
ibe  science  or  tba  art,  whiebe«ei  yon  may  eallit,  ot  pboto- 
c^raphy,  that  Is  entirely  now.  Many  of  na  wbo  bave  Imd  ■ 
;;ood  while  In  the  world  hare  no  portraits  of  oor  parents— oar 
{lareote  puased  away  to  tbe  tatare  life  before  thia  great  laven- 
(inn  was  made  ;  bnt  now  in  every  family  Mrenta  con  haTa 
Iiortraite  of  their  absent  children  ;  chlldien  can  have  portrait! 
lit  tbair  absent  parents;  we  can  have  portraits,  aa  nodoabt 
moat  ol  ua  now  have,  of  those  who  have  loved  oa,  and  wboee 
I'datnrea  we  aball  see  DO  more  here :  and  all  tbla  la  bnoght 
into  every  boms  at  the  amalteat  cliarge,  not  to  the  rioh  aloae, 
liut  to  the  poor  everywhere,  for  aoienoe  ia  not  a  reapaeter  of 
persons,  bat  is  good  lo  everybody  lo  whom  It  oomea  near,  and 
(rith  whom  it  deal  a." 

WnioK  OF  TBB  "FoBBRT." — Two  pbotogTBpbie  plcton*  ia 
n  cigar-box  have  been  picked  np  off  Wbitenose  Coastgnatd 
Station.  The  piclnrea  were  on  glass,  and  In  an  old  atyle  el 
art  One  of  these  consisted  of  the  Mkeneasoa  ol  three  J*M>bb 
men,  who  appear  lo  resemble  coloniata  from  the  style  Of  tbaS 
other  Burronndlnga.    The  otbei  piotare  «m  Ihs 
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A  Katiokal  Cullkctiok  of  Photoobaphp. — "  ■  Ona  of  Ibe 
Unnj'  writes  to  na  {Daily  JVau>j] :— May  I  nih  the  help  ol 
joar  valnubls  pnper  Id  prnpoaiDg  that  the  Naliannl  Gnlery 
VDlboritiea  be  pnrauBd'd  lo  maks  nui  exhibit  Tor  pulilic  boiiiiQi 
*  Datiaual  eollectioa  of  phologniphB  (hat  should  ihoi*  bj  Tonntii 
<of  penuaaeot  fair'Siied  pboloerapha,  fakcn  tnim  the  obj'-cla 
IhemselveB— as  complete  k  collcctbn  aa  possible  at  the  time- 
lioaotired  troa»rea  of  paiathig,  auulpture,  Bud  urcbiteciura— 
tha  rolici  ct  tho  beat  limea  of  art  that  those  who  tnt<rel  go 
■brond  to  ses.  Thaa,  lbs  calloction  should  comprehend  phola- 
graphf  of  each  of  Iho  famous  biiildinga  and  Tuloed  ruina  ;  Ibose 
of  a  bind  bung  together,  Hud  grouped  Hccordirij;  to  their  st^le. 
irith  pbotoifraphs  again  of  rich  details  enlarged.  II  should 
abow  the  fniiioua  pieturei,  each  artist's  worlis  beiog  huoR 
iogslher,  and  grouped  bjr  (beir  suhjects.  The  antique  atataes 
and  bas-reliefs;  tho«s  of  Ibe  same  persOQaijcs  lagethor  ntid 
stonpad  b;  Ihair  altitudea.  And  Michael  Anxelo's  stituary. 
liastlT,  the  wbula  nu'eber  of  photographs  should  be  repealed 
on  a'lmall  scale,  gmnping  [bem  according  to  the  toirn*  to 
■irhieb  each  object  Belongs.  Soch  n  school  aa  thii  collectiao 
iTould  be  onght  to  improve  gradually  tDs  nrt  of  the  couutry. 
"wbea  aruhitectd  and  Ihey  who  employ  them — painters  and 
•cnlptors,  and  ihey  who  judge  tbeir  work— bare  tho  power  of 
■Being  and  eronini;  familiar  with  the  best  anmpleg  of  the 
■ubiime  and  beaulilul  in  nrt  that  (he  world  lieaats.  Plenty  of 
Iho  ohji^clB  hare  already  been  pbutographed,  and  only  need 
colleoliug ;  numbers  would  have  to  be  taken  expressly,  liul  tbe 
expense  would  be  small  in  compririion  with  tbe  adrantage. 
'which  wonld  be  very  great.  The  collention  might  welt  find  a 
plaM  on  tbe  walla  of  the  gronod  floor  uuder   the   National 


®a  Aorreisoalitnli. 


li.  D.  L.— In  Iho  pilent  lens  in  quaetion  the  buck  lens  ctn  be  xepa- 
rated  by  uancrewing,  so  u  to  prudace  dilFusiun  nf  focu*.  Where 
yon  du  not  require  (hat  kind  of  deflnition  ynu  can  keep  il  Bctowed 
tight  up.  The  maker  of  soy  appaniliu  will,  an  a  rule,  foniiah 
yea  with  the  fuU^rt  and  must  laliatactory  iafonantiou  as  to  i(a 
objecta  and  mode  of  usinR. 

CAHiLisa  OpsHATUit,— Wo  knnw  nnlhlnji:  of  tho  matt  paptr  lo 
which   yen  refer,  and  iho  pottlua  of  advortiunient  you  encloae 


ask  him  for  infiVmatlon.     2.  Unit 
mailer  of,  some  dry  plate  prucb) 
cess  fnr  eulargemHiit. 
John  Salt.— All  ih-  tr 
refer  can  doubtleaa  be  r 
ID  tuola.     Many  worki 


have  duabllen!!  retaioiM),  am 

had  better  uae  the  wet  pro< 

>U  mcnlioned  in  the  article  to  which  yoi 
ofadeaiei 


Many  workmen  uinke  a  mltreinE  block  Ibemselrei 
UDoia  aifhcalttaak.     Weoannotgiva  yua  any  infurmiktioa  al>uat 
the  prices  of  biula. 

Kioaiive.— There  aromanymsnualsof  photugripby  tor  bojrlnners. 
There  is,  bowsTcr,  none  belter  Itun  Captain  Aboey'*  Inatrnolion 
Boob,  sold  by  our  Fubliihm. 

T.  H.  R  »ndi  m  a  negative  packed  between  two  plecea  of  mill- 
board, for  tranimiaaion  throOf^h  the  post,  and  remarka  that  he 
CBcka  it  thoj  oireleaaly  to  Iry  the  experimcDt,  and  wiahea  to 
now  in  huw  many  pieces  it  arrivea  Wo  hope  Iho  eiptrimeut  ia 
■atiitaclory  to  bitn,  for  il  diue  in  more  fragiiienla  thin  we  have 
time  to  count,  and  ta^hof  ton  amalla  aizetoalf'ird  ua  tbe  alighlest 
elue  to  lbs  chiraoler  of  the  negalive,  upon  Ihadcfeolaot  which  we 
were  requealed  to  adviee.  The  primary  iDtenlion  of  wmdins  the 
negaliTo  ia  therelore  aacrlQoed  t  ■  an  experiment  whicb  ahoaldnot 
require  makini-.  It  ia  quite  iinpnioiblo  that  a  glau  ncgatin  can 
pasa  aafefy  IhroOBh  the  post,  aubject  to  tha  atainping  opention 
and  other  riaks  of  lianiit,  without  properly  pnckiog  in  a  bus. 
If,  by  rare  chance,  ihia  negative  bad  come  wilbuul  Iraclnre,  it 
eould  have  been  no  pro^f  that  another  woatd  do  tbe  aame.  We 
must  warn  our  readers  that  en  reneiring  a  poi-t  packet  ouatnining 
broken  glaas  we  generally  throw  itnwny  atoncf,  as  openiQf;it  ana 
writing  ileek  covera  everything  wilh  minulo  frapnienta,  du-l, 
MWiulaot  •--  •    -      ■--      -     -       ■ 

Sper  are  clearly  dae  to  diuit . 
ce  such  an  eSect,  as  almost  any  reducing  agent  would.  It  is  not 
hypo,  certainly. 
M.  D. — We  do  not  know  of  anv  ayntematio  opplicition  of  photo- 
naphy  lo  the  delitiw  ion  of  m'nrbid  anatomy.  It  baa  frequently 
been  employed  for  pre«rTingr««rd»of  apeeial  canea.  but  not  ayt- 
tematicallyappliediaotaraaweknow.  The  late  Dr.  U.O.  Wright 
took  great  intereat  In  the  tnbject,  and  mads  a  collection  of  all  iha 
pbotographa  of  medical  lahjecle  ho  Cunld  oltain.  Dr.  Diamond 
■  urraphy  lo  tlu 

laterMtlsgeo 


F.  A.  G.-Fnrgioi 
pigment  on  one 

bichromatcd  geli 


4  Btin  of  gelatine  and 
!  uf  glaaa  with  tha 


He  coated  a  plali 

:paaed  under  a  negaii>e  ■ruiui  un  loo 
f  M.« .  ,^cu  i,uiiitu  mo  u>ui  with  I  lain  coilodiiin,  and  plunged  the 
plate  in  warui  water  to  develop.  Tbecollodion  Glm  with  Ibe  imaga 
attaohod  eventmilly  flu.iled  uff  the  plate,  and  w.ta  rf-m'ived  Ironi 
the  wA'er  and  mounted.  It  ia  clear  that  Ihia  method  was  only 
availabla  for  very  amall  piclurea.  The  Abbo  Laborde  and  U. 
Poitavin  in  Franco,  imd  Mr.  Bluir  in  thia  cuUDlrv,  b  <d  prsTioiuIy 
p.iinted  out  the  principle  of  exponing  on  one  fide  and  derelnpiDK 
on  the  other  at  the  true  solution  of  obtBinins,' hnlf-tonea  in  carbon, 
but  hnd  not  devisod  cfBcient  means  -i  eDucling  Ibis  objert.  It 
waa  Mr.  Swan  who  originated  an  efficient  iiienna  of  doing  this. 
oRHECTIOH. —  We  hnva  received  a  letter  from  Ibe  editor  ot  a  con- 
tarapuniry  etaling  that  the  article  on  gtasa  which  apposred  in  our 
._..  ...  ■-.  ,  ..  Sf,-[„fijfg  ,ji„fr,cn„_  origi=ally  appeared 
—  ■  "  la  have  been  nccrediiod  to  that 
that  the  cutling  nos  iieal  to  aa 
im  anulher  juumol  where  it  waa 
ran,  and  we  reprudaced  it  as  it 
wna  printed.  '.Vb  give  our  conieniporary'j  claim  na  he  mnkea  it 
without  queation  or  doubt,  and  we  cou'-ldcr  we  paid  him  ■  higli 
eoinplhueut  in  cooadoring  that  the  artielo  waa  good  enough  to 
TCpnidnca  in  our  pasea. 
J.  Vi.  a.— For  a  boeinncr  having  had  no  tuition  and  little  experi- 
ence your  w.irk  is  promiaing.  The  printing  and  luning  are  good. 
Tbe  muat  prcvitlenl  fault  ii.  a  lack  of  definiliun,  either  from  im- 

Krtect  foeuasing,  or  movement  in  the  eitrer.     You  will  improra 
,    ubaervalion  and  care  in  Ihe  poae,  arraugement,  and  ganiial 

Bavaial  Currespundenta  in  oui  next. 


laat,  accredited    t_  . , 

in  Iho  S-ili'l,  JuVHal   and  at 
Journal.     We  can  simply  expli 
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t)ft  JJfltOflrap^ir  ^CtoS,  ®ft0b«  5, 1877.  ^d,M,r«ther,TCrtb^Mfnpm''whichl'onndf^Vni! 

^ — -_- ^„__. .  ^    _ — __ — _  —         -  -^  i^jjg  minnle  wavei  vritteo  down  upon  the  sensitive  pUle 

PlIOTOGKAPHK   IN  AND  UUT  OF  THE  STUDIO,  are,  in  both   these  cases,  so  fine  and  delicatfl  ai  to  bear 

How  Scientific  EoucATroN  I3  Cosducied  in  Auekica—  magnifyiiig  to  a  high  degree,  and  hence  we  are  made  ao- 

Dk.  Stein's   Last   Scientific  Application  of  Photo-  qnainted  with  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  [rac- 

QRAPUT— Solution    of    Silk    Once    More— A    Simple  tional  part  of  a  second.    In  the  present  ease,  appareutlj, 

Test  for  the  Haloid  Salts  ok  Silver.  Dr.  Stem  has  no  difficulty  in  registering  thousandths  of  a 


American  c 


■^T^JfilJ/     being  shown  by  an  index  that  can  he  read  by  anyone. 

toj.  LfU-i  «..„d_.h.  weld,  A.d  it  this,  tb. «...  r;l.''"  "/lti"AirA?".=.".T,:*; :,'.""  s 


ezperiment,  is  successful,  we  mny  hope  to  see  soch  a  tour 
form  one  of  the  ordinary  items  of  education  with  New 

England,  youths     Amenea  is  used  *°. '*^*8.'^«,R?."  »°d  ,  ^^^-^^  apparatus,  only  not  photognipmc,  ha.  been  in  tise 
._thLnk  nothing  of  an  excursion  wluchtake.^Jj  |  ^^  physicians  for  some  timel^to  determine  the  velocity  of 


takes    place"  within  tliirty-fife-thousandtbs  of  a  second. 
Hts  instrunient  is  to  be  employed  for  measuring  the  speed 
bodies,  and  for  delicate  mathematical  work. 


best  part  of  a  year  t' 


)  journeying  across 


e  sensalioni,  when  thousandths  parts  of  a  second  also 


,.; 1  :.  c'  _j   .      ,    _, -  .1.   1  "    _      i_        nerve  sensaiions,  waea  inouHmams  dbtm  oi  a  eacona  hib« 

atinent  to  rrisco  and  back,  why,  that  la  merely  a   ,    _  .,        -.    ^  j  .,-    j     l,i„     -  ^  ^-      .j.l       i. 

«f  ,i=„.     .n.q  ;*  .  .-.,■  -.  .u  ■  ■      form  the  unit;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  in  connection  with  snch 


only  the  other  day  at  Big  Springs  station,  why  that  only 
adds  to  the  excitement  of  the  joarney  and  to  the  experi- 
ences and  edncation  of  the  traveller.  In  the  end,  too,  we 
suppose,  accident  and  loss  of  life  from  railway  travelling 
is  leas  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  than  with  us, 
although,  it  is  true,  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  ■■  big 
things  "  are  not  nof  requently  met  with.  The  scientific  and 
educational  expedition  to  which  we  refer  seems  to  have 
been  projected  by  a  Air.  Woodruff,  of  Indiana,  and  the 
extent  of  the  scheme  may  be  imagined  by  the  circumstance 
that  accommodation  is  arranged  for  four  hundred  students. 
A  steamer,  the  Onlario,  has  been  fitted  up  with  berths  to 
accommodate  this  Dumber,  and  large  cabins  (or  study  are 
to  be  improvised.  Science,  both  natural  and  experimental, 
is  to  form  the  main  instruction  on  board,  and  sis  profes- 
sors are  part  of  the  staff.  A  photographer  will  also  accom- 
pany the  expedition  professionally,  who  will  be  provided 
with  every  requisite  for  carrjiag  on  his  duties  emciently ; 
but  many  of  the  studenla  who  come  on  board  will  he, 
doubtless,  amateur  photographers  themselves,  or  develop 
into  Huch  before  they  get  far  on  their  voyage.  Besides  the 
six  professors  and  photogiapher,  the  staff  is  to  consist  of  a 
chaplain,  a  cliief  engineer,  two  surgeons,  and  five  naval 
officers.  The  experience  of  the  last  will  be  very  necessary, 
for  the  Ontario  is  to  visit  many  out-of-the-way  ports  and 
islands  of  the  globe,  the  students  making  excursions  inland 
at  most  points  of  interest.  Here  studies  will  be  nude  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  geological  and 
chemical  instruction  imparted,  while,  as  a  matter  of  eoune, 
the  camera  is  to  be  busily  employed  in  securing  pictures  oI 
objects  of  scientific  and  general  interest.  A  more  instriic- 
tivo  voyage  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  but  it  is  one  in 
which  young  men,  rather  than  youths,  should  participate — 
those,  namely,  who  can  realise  to  the  ntmost  the  advantages 
they  enjoy.  It  is,  probablv,  the  voyage  of  the  Chalkmtr 
which  suggested  to  Mr.  Woodruff  this  grand  scheme,  ifor 
not  less  than  two  years  will  be  passed  in  this  expedition 
round  the  world— ample  time,  we  should  think,  to  visit  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  expedition  starts  from  New 
York,  we  ore  informed,  on  the  25th  of  this  month,  so  that 
those  in  this  country  who  are  contemplating  the  voyage 
must  lose  no  time  in  making  up  their  minds.  A  charge  of 
five  hundred  doUaia  represents  the  price  of  a  ticket,  which 
gives  students  their  cabin  and  food,  and  includes  all  fees  to 
profewors,  &c. ;  a  large  sum,  it  is  true,  but  scarcely  an 
ezorbiiAnt  one,  taking  nil  circumstances  into  conaideri  ' ' 

Dr.  Sleiii'i  Last  Scienlific  Application  of  Photoyraphy. 
Stein,  of  Frankfurt,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  our  readers 
as  one  who  his  done  much  to  anply  photography  to  scien- 
tific purposes,  has  now  succeeded  in  constructing  on  ap- 
paratus for  recording  minimum  periods,  or,  in  other  wonu., 
acting  like  a  time-piece  to  register  lapses  of  times  of  the 
briefest  character.  Dr.  Stein  has  alnady  constructed  an 
instrument  to  loeord  the  beating  of  the  pnloe  and  of  the 


Mtimating  the  time  which  elapsed  i 
ing  through  the  bore  of  a  gun,  an  ariaogement 
of  the  same  kind  has  also  been  in  uae.    In  this  case  the 
ga  ere  made  with  the  eye  at  the  close  of  the  ezperi- 

,  but  Dr.  Stein's  apparatus  would,  no  doubt,  record 

the  result  photographically.  The  last  application  is  but 
another  indication  of  the  aasiatanoe  which  photography 
leuds  Co  scientific  research. 

iiii'^n  of  Silk  onix  more. — Subetitutea  for  collodion  ar^ 
■asily  found,  and,  indeed,  the  only  two  bodies  that 
been  employed  with  any  success  as  a  vehicle  for  sen- 
Hulti  are  our  old  friends  albumen  and  gelatine.  At 
irii?,  however,  another  body  wasbrought  forward,  and, 
.  while,  bode  fair  to  be  applicable  by  photographers  : 
lean  solution  of  silk.     Peiaoz  employed  chloride  of 

fur  dissolving  silk,  and  after  bin  came  SpiUer,  who 

found  that  the  material  dissolved  readily  in  hydrochloric 

acid.     Another  chemist  (Schtosaberger)  employed  nickel- 

inoniuiD  oxide  to  dissolve  the  silk,  and  now  a  foorlb 

thod  is  snggest«d  by  Lowe,  who  uses  an  alSaline  glyoe- 

e-copper  solution  for  the  purpose.     We  may,  therefore, 

]ett  th.it  renewed  efforts  wilt  oe  made  to  make  aomeoto 

of  silk  ill  solution  as  a  substitnte  for  collodion.     Both 

Persoz  and  Spiller  endeavoured  to  secure  reeulta  with  seti- 

I!  salts,  but  their  experiments  do  not  appear  to  have 

attended  with  mnch  success.     So  far  as  our  experience 

ilk  solution  goes,  the  film  deposited  on  drying  is  de- 

,^sccnt,  and  hence  it  is  ill-a^pted  for  printing  pur- 

posea.     Kut  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  research  m  this 

diruclion  would  be  well  worth  taking  up  by  chemiiti. 

,pk  Tal  for  the  Haloid  Sails  of  SUvtr.—h.  Oemian 

,  ilerr  V.  Cioldschinidt,  cites  a  very  simple  method 

of  uxamioing  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver 
with  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe.  These  three  compounds 
are  in  many  respects  so  similar  that  the  trustworthy  test 
(urniuhed  byHerr  Gotdschmidt  will  be  gratefully  received, 
aud  esjieciidiy  by  photographic  chemists.  The  ordinsrv 
test  uoudacted  by  fusing  the  chloride  and  bromide  witn 
biaulpiiate  of  potassium  doea  not  give  accurate  results, 
whi:reaB  that  proposed  by  the  author  is  at  once  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  very  simple  in  its  nature.  Ue  scoops  a  cavity 
in  a  tint  Dnrface  of  charcoal,  and  places  therein  the  silver 
compound  to  be  examined  with  some  powdered  sulphide 
of  bidoiuth.  This  sulphide  of  bismuth,  by  the  way,  is 
i^asily  prupared  by  fusing  bismuth  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
,\  blow-pipe  flame  is  then  applied.  If  a  bright  red  incriu- 
t^ktiun  IS  the  result  of  this  heating  together  of  the  silver 
cu[n[ioiiiid  and  sulphide  of  bismuth,  the  former  is  proved 
to  ii:kvt!  heeo  iodide  of  silver  \  if  9  deep  jrellow  inoruatatioD 
riBults,  the  silver  compound  was  bromide :  if  the  inorna- 
tation  ja  white,  it  is  a  proof  that  chloride  of  silver  wm 
present.  These  inernstations  are  said  to  be  rer^  volatile, 
und  aro  formed  at  aome  distance  from  the  oavitv  of  the 
charcoal,    f  hotographera  hftve,  therefore,  a  readjr  meani 


rsjt  pHoiFoOBipnio  irewB. 
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of  aMertaining  the  Datare  of  a  ulver  oompoond,  and  dis- 
tiogui^DR  ODO  from  the  other,  the  ovilj  apparatiu  neces- 
■ai7  for  tho  purpose  being  aa  oidinarjr  bfoW'pipe  aod  a 
bit  of  charcoal. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  LICHTDRUCK  PRINTING. 

ST  JOSEPH  LEKLIHG.* 

The  glau  platea  necessary  to  Licbtdrack  work  are  now  to 
be  purchased  in  commerce,  ao  that  the  photographer  or 
Lichtdmcker  is  no  longer  required  to  follow  the  laooriouB 
operatioas  involved  in  polishing  one  ptate  against  nnother 
to  render  them  smooth  and  level.  Plates  which  have 
alreadf  been  emplo7ed  in  Lichtdruck  I  allow  to  remain 
foar-and-twentj  nours  in  au  alkalice  lye  of  wood-ash  or 
■oda,  and  then  scrape  with  a  knife  until  the  softened  film 
has  been  removed  ;  a  Gnal  rubbing  of  the  surface  with 

Ktrdered  pumice  removes  from  the  pores  of  the  glass  the 
t  traces  of  the  preparation  that  has  been  applied. 
For  Liehldruck  purposes  may  be  employed  also,  with 
success  and  simplicity,  copper  plates  (not  brass)  speoiallj 
prepared  for  such  use.  The  ptates  are  very  thin,  and  are 
fastened  to  an  even  basis  of  some  thickness  j  the  sensitive 
film  in  this  case  consists  of  gelatine,  water,  snd  chrome 
salti,  withont  any  other  addition.  The  film  applied  to  the 
matt-ground  copper  plate  attaches  itself  very  firmly,  and 
the  printiug  is  very  convement.  The  progress  of  the 
printing  in  the  frame  may  be  watched  by  the  aid  of  strips 
of  silver  or  bichromate  oaper.  As  formula  for  the  sensitive 
film,  1  recommend  : — 

Chrome  salts 1  part 

Gelatine         5tu7paits 

Water. 50  to  70  „ 

Of  the  drying  of  the  sensiUve  film— the  most  importsnt 
part  of  the  work,  because  success  depends  so  much  on  it — 
1  will  spesk  at  a  later  period,  as  also  on  the  subject  of  the 
influence  of  more  or  less  chrome  salts. 

The  printing-film  requires  a  prelimiaary  film  in  order  to 
hold  it  fast  to  the  glass  plate.  In  this  case  a  thin  film 
CODsiating  of  white  of  egg,  eelatine,  and  water,  or  only  of 
white  of  egg  and  water,  and  so  much  chrome  salts  that  it 
does  not  crystallize  out  on  drying  between  20°  and 
25°  Reaumur,  may  be  employed.  A  mixture  to  be  teoom- 
mended  is  :— 

Water       480  parts 

Gelatine 22    „ 

White  of  egg       240    „ 

Chrome  salts        13    „ 

This  mixture  has  the  advantage  of  diTing  in  an  ordinary 
warm  room,  and  tiiere  is  not  sufficient  biohromate  to 
crystallize  out.  Plates  coated  in  this  manner  may  be 
preserved,  supposing  they  are  kept  dry  and  screened  from 
the  light,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  The  film  or  matt 
Bnrface  of  tho  gloss  plate  is  placed  upon  a  black  cloth,  and 
Uien  exposed  to  diffused  light  from  the  back.  With  a 
little  practice  it  is  easy  to  judge  the  time  of  eiposnre  by 
the  tint  of  the  film. 

The  under-film  must  possess  two  properties,  it  should 
be  remembered  :  firstly,  it  should  be  capable  of  adhering 
firmly  to  the  glass  plate  ;  and  secondly,  it  should  hold  fast 
to  the  second  film.  The  first  property  is  wanting  when 
the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  the  second  if  the  expo- 
sure has  been  too  long.  Another  film  which  I  can 
BtroQgly  recommend  as  a  preliminary  coating  is  that 
resulting  from ; 

Water         45  parts 

White  of  egg         35    „ 

Saturated  bichromated  solution  ...     15    „ 
The  drying  of  this  film  must  not,  however,  tAke  place 
under  a  temperature  of  from  20^  to  25"  Reaumur. 


Dilated  soluble  silicate  will  also  give  a  very  good  pn 
Uminary  coating  without  any  white  of  egg  or  bichromai 
at  all,  bnt  in  this  case  a  moist  atmosphere  mast  1 
BtadioaHly  avoided,  so  that  the  film  may  not  suffer. 

It  is  in  Lichtdruck  as  in  alt  other  branches  of  phoi 
graphy  :  one  operator  works  with  this  formula,  anothi 
with  that,  and  prefers  one  to  the  other  according  aa  1 
gets  the  best  result  and  crows  used  to  it.  Some  peop 
tell  us  such  and  such  an  addition  to  the  gelatine  is  nece 
sary,  others  again  that  it  is  positively  injurions.  Tl 
most  useful  addition — although  it  may  not  be  neceasary  fi 
all  sorts  of  gelatine-is  white  of  egg,  and  this  only  i 
small  quantities. 

The  mixture  employed  for  the  upper  film  may  be  tl 
simple  one  to  which  1  have  referred,  or  another  of  a  moi 
complicated  character.  The  production  of  the  film  and  tt 
drying  of  the  same  require  practice  and  experience.  Tt 
gelatine,  though  it  may  always  be  drawn  from  the  tan 
sources,  varies  very  much  in  character.  For  this  reaao 
it  is  obvious  that  a  process  in  which  merely  water,  gela 
tine,  and  bichromate  are  employed,  cannot  be  alwaj 
governed  by  the  same  principles,  and  modifications  mui 
from  time  to  time  be  adopted,  according  to  the  propertif 
of  the  mixture,  I  may  mention,  however,  the  result  ( 
some  of  mv  experiences.  Very  concentrated  gelatine  soli 
tions  yield  a  rough  prioting  grain.  For  some  gelatin 
films — aa,  for  instance,  those  which  set  easily  at  15°  R.- 
the  proportion  of  the  material  to  be  employed  should  b 
one  part  gelatine  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water ;  oth< 
gelatines  will  only  yield  a  fine  printing  grain  wilb  twelv 
or  sixteen  ports  of  water. 

The  same  result  is  not  to  be  obtained  with  other  d« 
■criptions  of  gelatine,  even  with  great  care,  unless  whit 
of  egg  is  added.  Even  when  a  thin  gelatine  solution  pre 
duces  a  thick  filii.  which  contains  enough  chrome  salts,  an 
dries  at  a  high  temperature,  the  salts  become  decomposet 
and  the  gelatine  changes  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  result 
iag  groin  is  aa  coarse  aa  chat  of  a  rough  lithographic  siom 
Under  such  ciicumstances  the  production  of  line  prints  ii 
of  course,  simply  impossible.  Thin  films,  which  dry  to 
rapidly,  betray,  after  washing,  scarcely  any  relief  at  all 
whether  much  or  little  bichromate  is  contained  thereii 
Such  films  ore  also  unsuitable  for  collotype  printing. 

A  high  temperature  for  drying,  as  is  frequently  recora 
mended,  is  highly  detrimental.  'In  such  matters  mnc 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  and  th 
salts  it  contains,  and  also  npon  the  temperature  at  which  i 
was  in  the  first  instance  produced.  Hie  chrome  salt,  ac 
cording  to  its  nature,  wnether  it  is  ammonia  or  potash 
exercises  also  considerable  influence.  The  more  con 
centrated  the  chrome  salt,  the  rougher  will  be  the  resultioj 
film.  Too  tittle  bichromate,  on  the  other  hand,  will  givi 
rise  to  Bat  impressions. 

The  employment  of  too  much  white  of  egg,  again,  i 
fraught  with  disodvontsges.  I  have  had  to  do  with  gela 
tinea  which,  if  not  mixed  with  other  descriptions,  wer< 
quite  unable  to  produce  Ldchtdrucks  in  any  way,  for  the; 
never  yielded  pure  prints.  Certain  sorts  of  gela^ne,  whici 
are  peculiarly  suited  for  Lichtdruck  purposea,  and  are  re 
commended  by  makers,  and  command  high  prices,  have 
in  my  experience,  frequently  turned  out  less  favourable  t< 
use  than  that  obtained  from  tho  ordinary  druf^gist.  Ther 
is  gelatine  to  be  had  which  only  gives  good  and  delicat 
impressions  when  the  film  is  dried  without  any  admixtar 
of  bichromate,  the  Utter  being  applied  afterwords  in  th 
form  of  a  cold  saturated  solution,  to  which  a  little  BUga 
has  been  added.  This  addition  I  have  recommended  fo 
years  post,  the  film  being  afterwards  dried  at  a  mild  tern 
perature.  The  mixture  of  bichromate  and  sugar  sbouli 
ool^  be  permitted  to  act  upon  the  gelatine  for  a  brie 
period — say  thirty  seconds,  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  prepar 
photO' lithographic  paper :  1  take  stovt,  fine  paper,  am 
having  applied  the  mixture  and  cxpoeed,  pat  it  for  a  shor 
time  in  cold  wat4r ;  it  is  kid  wet  npon  a  gUuM  plate,  ani 
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thoQ  inked  up  with  a  litho  roller.  In  this  way  I  get  a  much 
finer  transfer  than  is  usually  the  case. 

As  regards  the  ink  to  be  employed  in  Lichtdruok,  it 
must,  firstly,  not  be  crumbly ;  secondly,  not  too  tough  ; 
thirdly,  not  so  firm  that  it  will  not  spread  in  fine  layers ; 
and,  lastly,  it  must  not  be  too  soft  or  smeary.  A  colour 
which  is  too  tough  and  firm,  rubbed  with  a  little  linseed 
varnish  or  linseed  oil,  yields  a  very  suitable  ink. 

In  choosing  colours  of  various  tints,  all  those  must  be 
excluded  which  act  as  a  mordant,  or  have  a  tanning  effect 
upon  the  gelatine  film  ;  also  all  such  colours  which  bleach 
or  darken  by  light  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  There  are 
quite  sufficient  of  fleeting  photographs  in  the  world,  with- 
out our  adding  Lichtdrncks  to  the  number. 

The  purpose  of  the  Lichtdruck  process  is  not  only  the 
production  in  a  rapid  and  ready  manner  of  photographs, 
out  to  obtain  them  of  a  permanent  character ;  it  is  only 
by  the  execution  of  solid  work  that  we  can  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  here  set  down  the  answers  to  some 
questions  which  are  frequently  asked  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  production  of  permanent  photographs : — 

1.  Have  carbon  prints  any  real  future,  considerea  from 
a  business  point  ot  view  ?  My  answer  is  :  Certainly,  in 
the  cas9  of  a  certain  number  of  copies  from  one  negative 
being  required. 

2.  Is  it  a  wise  and  paying  speculation  for  a  photographer 
or  lithographer  to  introduce  Lichtdruck  or  any  similar 
branch  of  photography  into  his  business  ?  I  reply  :  With- 
out doubt,  if  he  has  means  at  his  disposal,  and  has  oppor- 
tunity to  learn. 

3.  In  what  direction  is  Lichtdruck  to  be  employed  in  a 
profitable  manner  ?  I  answer :  In  every  direction  and  on 
every  occasion  that  a  large  number  of  copies  of  any  one 
cliche  are  required. 

THE  LATE  W.  H.  FOX  TALBOT. 
{From  the  Athbnoeum). 

Mb.  William  Hbnrt  Fox  Talbot,  F.B.S.,  died  at  Lacock 
Abbey,  on  the  17th  insc,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  pictaros  are  obtained  by  the  inflaence  of  the  sun*, 
rays.  Long  before  the  annonnceinent  tiiat  Daffuerre,  in  1839,  has 
discovered  tbe  process  which  bears  his  name,  Mr.  Talbot,  in  the 
qaiet  of  his  ancestral  home,  had  been  at  work  quietly  following 
out  the  indications  which  Wedgwood  had  left  behind  him.  No 
sooner  had  it  been  whispered  that  Daguerre  could  obtain  pictures 
b^  solar  influence,  than  Mr.  Fox  Tdbot  exhibited  to  his  friends 
pictures  which  he  had  taken,  and  he  published  in  the  Philoao^ 
phieal  Magazine  an  account  of  his  "  photogenic  *'  process. 
Those,  the  first  photographs  on  paper,  were  but  imperfectly 
fixed,  and  they  soon  faded,  or  became  greatly  impaired  in  beauty. 
Sir  John  Herschel  commenced  his  photographic  researches,  and 
to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  having  introduced  an  agent  (the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda)  by  which  those  photogenic  drawings  could  be 
rendered  permanent.  A  letter  describing  Daguerre  s  researches 
will  be  found  in  the  Athenoium  for  January  26th,  1839  (No.  587). 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  was 
noticed  in  the  Athenaum  of  the  following  week,  and  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  number  for  February  the  9th  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  zealously  pursued  his  experiments,  and  he  was 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a 
process  (in  1840],  the  Calotype,  which  well  deserved  the  name  he 
gave  it.  This  highlv  sensitive  photographic  process  owed  its  sen- 
sibility to  the  ducoveiy  that  a  latent  image,  produced  by  the 
shortest  possible  exposure  to  the  sun*s  rays,  could  be  rendered 
visible  b^  the  action  of  gallic  or  pyro^allicacid. 

The  discovery  of  this  process,  which  was  sufficiently  sensitive  to 
secure  delicate  portraits,  started  many  chemists  and  others  on  the 
path  of  photographic  enquiry.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the 
collodion  process  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  and  this,  at 
one  step,  remove!  photography,  by  its  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
its  extreme  facility,  from  the  closed  circle  of  scientific  inquiry, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  had — 
as  we  think,  most  unfortunately,  and  very  unwisely,  patented 
his  photographic  process,  and  this  led,  after  the  development  of 
the  collodion  process,  to  an  action  at  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
detennining  if  the  development  of  a  donnant  image  on  paper^no 


matter  by  what  agent— could  be  secured  to  xhd  patentee.  The 
decision  was  against  Mr.  Fox  Talbot*s  claim,  and  this  led  him 
to  abandon  a  field  of  inquiry  with  which  his  name  must  be  for 
ever  associated. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  scientific  researches  were  not  confined  to  the 
chemical  agency  of  tbe  sun's  rays  ;  he  was  an  earnest  inquirer 
into  electrical  phenomena,  and  made  numerous  experiments  to 
determine  if  it  were  possible  to  apply  electricity,  or  magnetism,  as 
a  motive  force.  None  of  these  led  to  any  practical  result,  but 
many  of  the  machines  constructed  showed  great  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  exhibited  considerable  philosophical  investigation, 
as  well  as  many  most  striking  experimental  results. 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and 
Co.,  Mr.  Talbot  was  latterly  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of  his 
early  researches  and  discoveries  in  photo^phy,  to  form  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  second  English  edition  of  Tissandier's  **  History  and 
Handbook  of  Photography,"  to  be  published  shortly.  This 
account,  which  wiU  be  illustrated  by  two  specimens  of  helio- 
graphic  copper-plate  prints,  made  by  Mr.  Talbot,  will  doubtless 
be  much  valued  by  all  interested  in  the  beautiful  art  towards  the 
perfecting  of  which  Mr.  Talbot  did  so  much,  and  with  which  his 
name  wiU  be  ever  connected. 


[From  the  Standabd.] 

SoKi  eight-and-thirty  years  ago  there  used  to  be  visible  in  the 
comer  of  an  optician's  shop  window  in  Regent  Street  a  pale  and 
dingy  vignette,  on  which,  probably,  few  passers-by  ever  cared  to 
bestow  a  glance,  unless  it  were  those  inyetentd  JIaneure  to  i^bom 
the  contents  of  shop  windows,  be  they  ever  so  humble,  are  a 
source  of  perennial  delight.  The  little  picture  somewhat  puzzled 
the  inquisitive,  since,  with  all  their  lengthened  experience,  they 
were  fain  to  confess  that  they  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
same  kind  before  anywhere  else.  It  was  on  a  thin,  yellowish 
paper,  and  its  hue  was  a  monochrome  of  an  uncertain  bistre ;  but 
whether  the  th*ng  itself  was  a  mezzotint  engraving,  or  a  litho- 
graph, or  an  Indian  ink  drawing,  none  but  the  initiated — and  the 
^aneure  were  not  then  initiated — could  tell.  It  represented  only 
a  few  shelves  full  of  variously  bound  books;  but  the  marvel 
about  it  was  that  every  particular  volume,  from  bulky  folios  to 
ragged-backed  paper  pamphlets,  was  delineated  with  an  accuracy 
of  drau|;ht8manship  and  a  microscopic  fidelity  in  texture  and 
detail  which  might  have  aroused  the  envy  of  a  Gerard  Douw  or  a 
Wilkie.  No  modern  prse-Bafaellites  ever  produced  such  exqni- 
site  <*  finish  "  as  was  visible  in  the  contents  of  those  miniature 
shelves;  and,  abating  the  depressing  sepia  tint  pervadine  the 
whole,  the  books  looked  alive — as  much  as  objects  of  still  life 
could  look,  indeed.  "Wliat  human  hand  had  executed  this  curious 
performance?  The  artist  came  to  be  known  afterwards  well- 
nigh  simultaneously  in  England  and  in  France.  His  name  was 
Sol,  otherwise  Phcebus,  sometimes  called  Apollo,  and  thousands  of 
years  since  a  blind  poet  dubbed  him  the  *'  Lord  of  the  Silver 
Bow."  He  was,  in  short,  the  Sun,  whose  magic  pencil  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  an  ingenious  mortal — a  mod^t  English 
gentleman  named  Fox  Talbot,  who  died  a  few  days  since  at  the 
good  old  age  of  seven-seven — and  the  sallow  little  vignette  in  the 
optician's  window  was  one  of  the  earliest  known  specimens  of 
that  which  was  subsequently  called  the  Talbotype.  It  was  the 
infant  Hercules.  It  was  photography  in  its  cradle.  The  tiny 
thing  has  faded  away,  perchance,  these  many  years  past,  or  has 
been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  waste  paper ;  but  if  it  be  yet  in 
existence  it  should  be  prized  by  its  possessor  as  charily  as  though 
it  were  Stephenson's  "  Rocket,"  or  Tycho  Brahe's  telescope. 

When  another  Beckmann  compiles  a  fresh  **  History  of  Inven- 
tions," he  will  be  false  to  his  trust  if  he  fails  to  record  that  a 
more  open-hearted,  simple-minded,  or  self-denying  philosopher 
than  the  late  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  has  rarely  existed.  He  never 
claimed  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  heliography.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Wedgwood  had  made  public  the  results  of  some  ' 
partially  successful  experiments  in  producing  pictorial  images  on 
glass,  rendered  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  and  he  may  have 
heard  that  among  the  occult  processes  essayed  at  the  wonderful 
laboratory  in  Soho  by  Matthew  Boulton,  the  illustrious  partner 
of  James  Watt,  was  one  for  copying  paintings  and  natural  objects 
by  means  of  the  sun's  rays  focu!»ed  through  a  lens  on  to  a  sensi- 
tive surface.  Of  Lord  Brougham's  claim  to  have  invented  pho- 
tography, Mr.  Fox  Talbot  was  probably  ignorant^  for  the 
assertion  was  only  publicly  made  in  Brougham's  posthumous 
pubhshed  autobiography;  but  the  discoverer  of  the  Talbotype 
was  aware  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had  revealed  early  in  the 
centmy  his  observations  on  Wedgwood's  experiments^  and  that  in 
1827  the  distingoish^d  Frenchman,  Niepee,  bad  made  known  in 
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Loodon  hi]  experimanta  in  k  timiltr  direction,  ffii  jeta  after- 
wards Hr.  Fox  Talbot,  happening;  to  be  sketehiag  the  Keueij  of 
the  Lake  of  Como,  ftnd  aToiliag  himsalf  of  that  fascinating  bnt 
delnsive  toj,  the  umera-lucida,  le  a  mechanical  assistant,  fell  I1.1 
thinking  •rhather  It  might  not  be  possible  to  render  pemuDCDt 
the  fleetine  images  cast  on  the  pages  of  bis  sketchbook  b;  thu 
camera.  He  thought  and  thought  and  experimentalized  in> 
cessantl7,  when,  just  as  he  deemed  that  he  had  hrought  bis  cogi. 
tation  ta  a  successful  issue,  read  in  a  foreign  scientific  journal 
that  a  certain  Frenchman,  named  Daguerre,  had  arrived  at  a  dis~ 
corerj  analogous  to  his  oivd.  The  pictuiea  of  the  Doguerrcotjpc 
wore,  it  a  wtU'known,  produced  on  thin  silvered  metal  plat(». 
Ur.  Fox  Talbot's  medium  wa«  paper,  and  in  1830  he  com. 
monicatsd  his  invention  to  the  lioval  Societj,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  Coasistently  modeet,  be  desired  to  temi 
the  process '*photogenic  drawing,"  or  "  cakit^pe  ";  bnt  the  large- 
hetned  Sir  David  Brewster  insisted  that  it  slioald  b«  called  the 
"  TalbotTpo."  Sabseqnentlr,  all  the  proceaies  were  merged  in 
tho  wider  appellation  of  photography.  At  least  in  this  case 
neither  the  diatinguished  Frenchman  nor  the  illustrious  English- 
nuw  was  insidiously  robbed  of  his  gloiv.  A  compromise  was 
effected,  and  Light,  the  parent  of  the  entire  discoverj,  got  all  the 
hoDours.  There  was  no  mediocre  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  slip  in 
and  filch  the  fame  of  the  Columbus  and  the  Uagellan  of  the  New 
World  of  graphics.  Of  course— it  was  in  1812— Ur.  Fok  Talbot  \ 
thought  of  taking  out  a  patent  to  compensate  himself  in  somt  1 
UMasore  for  the  discovery  which  he  had  undeniably  and  indepen 
dentiy  made,  that  seoaitive  paper  during  its  exposure  to  the  light 
receives  an  invisible  image,  perfect  ia  all  respects,  and  that,  in 
order  to  render  the  image  visible,  it  is  sufficient  to  wsah  the  surface 
of  tbs  paper  over  with  gallic  acid,  or  some  astringent  liquid.  But, 
on  reflection,  he  nobly  determined  to  forego  all  prospects  of  profit 
bom  hii  invention,  and  gave  it  up  unreservedljr  to  the  world.  In 
after  years  he  communicated  to  learned  societies  at  home  and 
■broad  the  upshot  of  further  investigations  into  the  process  oi 
obtaining  instantaneons  photographs,  and  the  application  of  his 
Moved  art  to  engraving  on  steel.  He  was  an  erudite  linguist, 
too,  an  antiquu7,  and  a  cryptologist,  and  he  went  on  until  tbe 
end,  still  acqniring  fresh  knowledge,  and  using  It,  ashe  hadalwayt 
dons,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Fortunately,  he  waa  a  wealthy 
eonntry  gentleman,  without  pride,  save  in  that  which  was  good, 
without  ambition,  except  to  serve  his  fellow-men.  He  was  hap- 
pily preserved  from  the  Indifference  of  govfrnments  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  mob,  although  bnt  for  the  favour  of  fortune  the 
discoverer  of  the  Talbotype  might  probably  have  added  another 
name  to  the  lung  list  of  benehctors  to  their  species  who  have 
passed  their  lives  in  penary  and  neglect,  to  die  in  a  gvret. 

That  photonaphy  bas  been  tax  unmlngled  buon  to  civilisation 
it  might  be  difficult  to  prove.  It  has  been  tamed  oceasionally  to 
Tillanous  QMS :  and,  even  when  consideredln  itssspectasahand- 
nuid  to  art,  thtre  may  be  those  who  will  contend  that  photo- 
graphy has  often  sbowa  itself  to  bean  evil  cotmsellor,  distorting  and 
ezaggeratiug  those  veiy  featores  of  nature  which,  ostensibly,  it 
M  DUerringly  depicts,  dulling  the  painter's  fancy,  and  luring  him 
to  slavish  adhorenee  to  the  most  prosaic  and  debasing  realism. 
Conld  a  Hafaelle  or  a  Michael  Angelo  have  flourished  in  the  pre- 
sence of  photography  7  Would  Uie  woiks  of  Titian  and  Velas- 
qnei  have  been  so  eagerly  sought  for  if  tbeir  ago  had  furnished 
"life-siied  photographs"  and  "album  portraits"?  All  these 
may  be  mi)ot  points ;  yet  does  it  seem  Incontestable  that  the  few 
drawbacks  which  may  be  alleged  as  marring  photographic  perfec- 
tion are  more  tbao  compensated  by  tbe  immense  amount  ef  social 
benefit  which  it  has  conFarted  on  the  world  at  large.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  cbeapand  inexhaustible  resouicee  of  photographic 
printing  have  paralyzed  the  art  of  steel  engraving,  and  killed 
Lthography  so  far  as  (hat  art  is  pictcrially  employed,  and  ihat 
aven  wood  engraving  and  typography  aie  not  definitively  safe  ; 
ret,  on  the  other  hand,  to  how  many  millions  has  notphotogiaphy 
been  a  convenience,  a  comfort,  and  *  blessing?  The  benigudut 
umera  is  as  much  the  friend  of  the  poor  cook-maid  as  ol  the 
crowned  head.  It  will  distribute  as  sincere  smiles  for  sixpence  as 
for  ten  gnineai.  It  can  scarcely  have  conduced  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  natloual  vanity,  for  photography  never  flatters,  and  rather 
amplifies  than  diminishes  our  personal  defects;  but  it  has  been  ■ 
■ore  and  constant  foster-motbur  of  the  domeatie  affections,  and,  I 
•qoallv  with  penny  postage,  It  has  been  the  meum  of  streugtbeu-  I 
ing  family  ties,  and  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  absence.  A  sbiiliog 
earte-de-vliite  travels  the  whole  world  over.  It  i^  the  bringer  ol 
good  wishes,  the  harbinger  of  k*^  news,  the  remembrancer  of 


m  whom  we  rejoice,  and  of  the  dead  whom  we  revere.  It  tbe 
wonderful  art  had  done  no  more  than  this,  its  services  as  a  factor 
ilizatlon  would  Elill  have  been  stupendone.     But  it  has  done 

Medical,   astronomical,    botanical,    archaologieal 

D^ibui.^  vn^  Bu  euormoua  debt  to  photography,  'The  tnivellcr.  the 
tavaiil,  the  anatomist,  the  geologist,  the  manufaetorer,  the  trades- 
man, tbe  officer  of  justice,  even  as  he  pursues  hie  prer,  are  all 
fain  to  avail  themselves  of  Ibe  camera's  assistance  ;  and  there  a 
scarcely  a  department  of  human  knowledge,  or  an  occnpation  cf 
our  dally  lives,  in  which  tbe  development  of  thj  old  Talbotvpe  is 
not  a  most  valuable  adviser,  assistant,  and  expositor.  It  ia,  in 
short,  an  art  as  full  of  grace  as  of  atJIity  ;  and  its  discovery,  with- 
out rebbing  Wedgwood,  or  Boultoa,  or  Brougham,  Jtiepce,  a 
Daguerre  of  one  loaf  of  their  laurels,  must  shed  undyiDg  Inetit  oa 
the  name  of  Fox  Talbot. 


AN  IMPBOVEMENT  IN  THE  CAMERA  PROMT. 

BV  K.  NOTOS." 

I  BEo  to  Bubmit  tor  the  ex&miQatioa  of  the  membera  of  thii 
Society  n  Babatituto  for  the  naual  alit  in  the  camera  front 
titted  to  my  rectaogular  camera,  and  giving  any  amonnl  of 
motion,  limited  ontj  by  the  inaide  of  the  cnmera  itwif. 
It  ia  perfectly  light-tight,  very  aLmple,  and,  although  It 
look»  a  formidable  affair  on  paper,  it  is  applicable  to  M17 
eize  of  camera,  hoie»er  large. 

The  atilityof  tbe  ball-and-socket  moant  was  checked  by 
the  old  slit,  so  there  was  Dothing  left  but  to  contrive  SOlne- 
thing  better.  Now  all  ia  clear,  and  no  one  need  be  bothered 
with  the  old  atate  of  tbinge  any  more. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will,  I  hope,  giye  an  idea  of 


tbe  arrangement.    The  left-hand  drawing  is  an  elerfttion, 
the  right-hand  one  being  a  plan. 

1  represenla  part  of  the  eliding  front. 

2  ia  a  roand  iron  rod  fixed  inaide  the  camera  near  to  the 
inaide  face  of  the  sliding  front,  down  towards  the  bottom 
and  nndHr  the  lens  or  up  towards  tbe  top  of  tbe  inside 
either  way.  Tbe  eliding  front  hasahole  cut  through  it  br 
a  centre  bit,  midway  from  each  end ;  this  is  to  allow  a  brau 
ferule  (3)  to  pass  through  to  carry  tbe  front.    This  ferule 

continued  on  lowarda  the  rod  2.    Through  the  ferule  a 

lall  wrought-iron  eye  bolt  (5)  pasaea,  thelefthuid  end 
having  aa  eye  tiirough  which  the  round  rod  (2)  mores 
easily  ;  the  right-hand  end  in  screwed  and  turuished  with 

milled-headcd  nut  {*). 

When  the  nut  4  is  screwed  up  tight  it  presses  against 
the  end  of  the  ferule  as  an  abutment,  drawing  np  the  eye- 
bolt,  and  with  it  the  rod,  ngaiuat  the  left-hand  end  of  the 
temle ;  and  so,  between  the  two  the  rod  is  gripped  fast, 
and  the  front  supported  by  tbe  ferule,  without  there 
being  any  strain  upon  it, 

Xo  tbe  camera  exhibited  the  rod  2  is  eight  and  three- 
eighths  iacbes  long  by  one-aixtb  of  an  inch  diameter,  ita 
weight  being  329  v'i'aius. 

Tbe  eye  bolt,  ferule,  and  nnt  weigh  only  163  grains  > 
tbe  whole  apparatus  bsTing  a  (very)  gioas  weight  of 
ftia  grains,  or  just  thirfy-two  g"ains  more  than  an  apotbe- 
oary'a  ounce, 

not  the  childcea  t  •  B*»d  belOrs  the  Manohesier  PhoHfraphle  BooUij. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  ACTINOMETEB  WITH 
DRY  PLATES. 

DY  J.  H.  T.  ELLEltBECK .• 

The  great  uncectaititj  in  judgiog  tbe  BcUniBiii  of  ligbt  at 
different  timea  and  iu  different  Hita&dons  haa  always  been 
I,  drawback  to  the  use  of  dry  plates  in  the  field,  reaolliug 
often  in  UDder-exposed  pictuTEB.  We  find  frequently  the 
ptetlieat  "  bitfi "  are  in  more  Beolnded  apota,  where 
much  ligbt  ia  loat  — how  much  we  could  only  giiesa  at  — 
Wooded  fileDB,  deep  rttviuea,  trees  iu  the  foreat,  and  water- 
falla,  witli  rocka  black  with  lichens  hidden  frequently  from 
the  liiiht  of  tbe  bud.  How  very  aeldom  do  we  see  these 
correctly  timed  V  I  look  hack  with  longing  regret  to  hard 
and  worthleas  attemptaof  former  days,  when  all  was  gaeas- 
work.  Tboagh  I  ofioo  fail  now  to  got  good  pictures,  it  is 
from  other  causes — such  as  want  of  sharpness,  aod  that 
great  bane  of  pbotographera,  a  windy  day,  with  nothing 
but  foliage  to  do.  when,  therefore,  a  correspondeni 
in  tho  ISritinh  Journal  auggeated  the  actinometer  ita 
value  at  ooce  struck  me.  and  ita  age  as  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  To  advocate  and  explain  its  use  to  ama- 
teurs ia  the  object  of  this  paper. 

The  actinometer  I  use  is  one  issued  some  years  ago  by 
the  Autotype  Company  in  connection  with  carbon  print- 
ing, and  cODSislB  of  a  metal  box  about  one  and  a-quarter 
inch  square,  containing  a  roll  of  sensitised  paper,  wkich  is 
gradually  draw u  out.  Under  a  glass  lid  painted  purplish 
brown,  with  the  exception  of  a  central  slot  through  which 
the  paper  is  seen,  tho  paper  deepens  in  the  light  until  it 
assumes  a  colour  similar  to  the  paint  around.  This  ia 
known  as  a  tint. 

In  ordinary  summer  sun,  using  Durand's  paper,  thia  takes 
place  in  -15  seconds.  If,  therefore,  under  other  ciruura- 
atancea,  it  requires  more  than  thia,  wo  know  the  relative 
strength  of  the  light,  and  tbe  exposure  in  the  camera  uiusl 
be  altered  in  proportion.  Thus,  under  similar  conditioni 
of  time  and  ligbt,  a  washed  collodio- bromide  plate,  with 
Rosa's  rapid  symmetrical  leus.  No.  1  atop,  takes  91)  seconds. 
When  one  tint  equals  (say)  G8  aeconds,  the  exposure  neces- 
aary  ia  135  aeconds.  I'racticaljy,  I  aay,  such  a  lens,  atop, 
and  plate  take  two  tints,  and,  if  I  expose  plate  and  actino- 
meter at  the  same  time,  1  must  register  two  tints;  tJius, 
does  not  matter  whether  the  sun  shines,  or  whether  the 
rain  comes  down  in  torrents.  On  the  mountain  top,  by  a 
wooded  river,  indoors  or  out,  so  long  as  the  actinometer 
tegisUira  one  tint  twice,  I  know  all  is  right.  If  No.  2  atop 
be  emploTed,  one  tint  only  is  sufficient ;  if  No.  3,  half  a 
tint ;  and  if  full  aperture,  a  quarter  of  a  tint.  If  either 
of  the  two  latter,  the  time  muat  be  known  before  tbe  eipa< 
Bure  commences.  If  a  whole  or  more  tint  is  given,  the  two 
exposures  may  go  on  simultaneouety.  With  other  lenses 
and  plates  different  exposures  are  necessary  ;  each  must 
culculnte  hia  own.  Hopposiug,  for  instance,  you  would 
usually  give  five  miuules  with  a  certain  stop  ;  this  ia  about 
equal  to  seven  tints,  and  so  on. 

If  tho  exposure  is  to  be  more  thao  one  tint,  it  (the 
meaaurement)  had  better  go  on  together  to  the  end.  The 
varying  light  of  a  cloudy  day  is  better  managed  than  by 
■imply  multiplying  the  time  of  ono  tint  aa  a  guide  tor  the 
remainder.  Thus,  the  first  tint  may  occupy  three  minutes 
and  tbe  second  only  one,  if  the  snn  breaks  nway  from  (he 
clouda.  The  only  objection  I  have  ever  heard  aguinst  this 
method  is  that  you  cannot  always  place  the  actinometer  ' 
the  same  airength  of  light  as  the  subject  photographed, 
think  you  can — in  moat  cases  at  least,  and  if  yon  cane 
it  is  surely  a  poor  rcaaan  for  discarding  a  valuable  aid 
because  you  canuot  under  every  circumBtance  avail  yourself 

of  it. 

But,  of  course,  judgment  must  be  used  in  ita  employ- 
ment.   If  the  Eubject  be  in  shadow  it  would  be  absurd  to 


put  the  actinometer  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.     If  tbe 

camera  be  in  shadow,  and  the  aubject  ou    open  landaca|)e, 

the  actiometer  must  go  out  too.     If  light  la  strong  it  ia 

easy  to  meaauro  it  beforehand,  and  if  weak  you  will  have 

ample  time  for  walking  to  and  fro  from  shade  to  Ught. 

There  may  be  cases  of  iniurmoun table    difiioulty,   but 

I  have  never  met  with  them.    The  camera  itaelf,  or  one'8 

body,  will  give  shadow  if  this  predominate  ia  the  piC' 

One  of  the  last  pictures  I  secured  was  of  a  path 

through  the  woods,  trees  overhanging,  and  the  sun  bvhind 

dillicult  subject,  for  the  camera  was  in  the  open  facinz 

BUD,   which  Bbone  on  the  leus.    Shading  thia,  and 

placing  the  actinometer  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  I  gave 

three  tints  instead  of  two,  and  the  resnlt  was  good.     I  do 

argue  that  the  instrument  ia  automatic.    Open,  distant 

landacspes  and  anow  scenes  will  still   take  less,  and  dark, 

heavy  foliage  always  more,   in  proportion  to  ordinary 

objecta.     The  judgment  ia  helped,  not  dispensed  wilb. 

I  have  said  that  one  tint  is  equal  to  forty-five  seconds ; 

>hia  is  in  the  sun,  as  we  in  this  cloudy,  smok^  part  of 

England,  are  accustomed  to  aee  it.     But  ou  a  bright  day, 

iu  the  clear  mountain  air,  I  have  found  thirty  seconds  waa 

enough,  and  in  other  climes  eve:i  leas  might  do.    I  re- 

■k  made  lately  by  one  of  our  members  to 

Italy  one  half  tbe  exposure  maa  given  of 

England.     By  the  use  of  the  a<   * 


member  a  r 
the  effect  that  it 
that  necessary  ii 


all  doubt 


*  Read  biifan  tile  Uvartxnl  jUntlcui  PliDtognpliia  AnocUtioo. 


1  have  noticed  a  Feb. 

POT  three  minutes;  a  September  sun, 
_._...  ^      .,   .  id  three-quarter  mittutes,   and  at  ail 

p.m.  ten  minutes  to  form  a  tint.  One  cloudy  day  the  light 
was  BO  weak  as  to  want  fifteen  minutes,  and  another,  lata 
on  in  the  afternoon,  twenty-five  minutes.  In  a  chapel, 
«  here  I  tried  it  lately,  I  do  not  think  a  week  would  have 

Take  care  always  to  use  the  same  sensitive  paper,  aa 
papers  vary.  I  lost  some  pictures  lately  from  having  to 
beg  aorae  from  a  stranger,  having  run  short  of  my  aocus- 
tomed  Durand's  moke,  and  found  afterwards  it  was  much 
more  sensitive,  though  it  would  not  keep  a  week. 

On  a  windy  day  an  advantage  is  frequently  gained  by 
being  able  to  cap  and  uncap  the  lens  aud  act'nometer  at 
the  same  time,  at  intervals  of  rest  in  the  foliage,  without 
fear  of  losing  count  of  time.  Lately  1  adopted  thia  dodge 
in  taking  an  old  bouse  in  a  narrow  street.  By  this  means 
I  escaped  the  blurs  of  passing  carta  and  inquisitive  Welsh 
children,  who,  not  being  open  to  reason,  could  not  be 
driven  sway. 

Of  the  actinometer  itself  little  can  be  said.  It  is  not  a 
convenient  shape,  but  is  thoroughly  efBeient,  being  ligbt- 
tight  and  almost  air-light,  thus  keeping  the  paper  fresh. 
Those  who  use  gelatine  plates  would  like  to  register  half 
:,  aud  one  could  easily  be  made  by  altering  the  coloar 
of  the  paint  on  tbe  glass  lid,  Alhinner  iustrumentwould 
be  handier  for  the  pocket.  The  Autotype  Company  make 
another  form  more  elaborate  for  carbon  prinliug,  showing 
tint  exposure  from  one  to  ten.  This  would  be  of  value 
only  to  those  who  use  the  slow  and  sure  proceases,  such  as 
collodio -albumen. 

I  hope  these  few  rambling  remarks  will  induce  amateon 
to  adopt  the  method  recommended.  I  feel  certain  that  if 
once  tried  it  would  never  be  abandoned.  It  is  ao  easy  and 
so  certain,  giving  no  extra  trouble,  and  incurring  no  ez- 
pcDBC  beyond  the  coat  of  instrument  (two  ahillings  and 
sixpence),  all  anxiety  is  done  nway  with,  and  fnilure  from 
wrong  exposure  almost  impossible.  I  know  that  old  mein- 
bera  of  the  fraternity  will  aay  it  ia  of  no  use,  and  Ihkt 
tbcy  can  calculate  the  time  by  tho  appearance  on  the 
ground  glass.  Still,  all  amateurs  hove  not  the  requisite 
experience,  and  a  safer  guide  than  memory  is  often  d»- 
Birable,  even  with  the  most  practised.  No  one  prints  in 
carbon  without  such  a  guide  ;  yet,  if  the  resulla  were  not 
good,  it  is  but  the  loss  of  a  print.  Why,  then,  risk  the 
loss  of  what  might  bea  valuable  negative,  whieb,  perhape, 
could  never  b«  replaced? 
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To  (Jomapondenti iSO 

THE  INVENTOR  OP  THE  CALOTYPE  FKOCESS. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Talbot  has  revived,  in  Bome  decree,  the 
COntTOversieB  which  at  different  times  arose  a«  to  hia  trae 
relation  to  the  diecoverT  of  photography.  In  M.  'Ilsaan- 
dier'a  rerf  excellent  hiatoiy  of  photography,  published 
■ome  time  ago.  Mr.  Talbot'a  clajma  to  the  title  of  inventor 
of  the  art  are  dealt  with  in  a  aummary  and  cavalier  fashi 
Uja  discoverj  Ib  prouoaaced  "not  practicable,"  and  i 
Btated  that  it  had  not  "  the  i;ood  fortune  to  attract  the 
attentiou  of  the  learned  world"!  A  curiouB  atatement, 
when  it  ia  remembered  that  Mr.  Talbot  received  for  it  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  England.  The  chief 
value  which  it  ia  allowed  by  ihe  French  author  ia,  that  ii 
served  aa  a  ground-work  for  the  labouta  of  Blanquart- 
Evrard,  who  gave  it "  cartnintj  and  fucilitj  of  working.  II 
was  generally  acknowledged,"  M.  Tiaanndier  observes, 
"  that  the  mirror- like  character  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate 
was  iocompaliblo  with  a  really  artiatio  picture ;  it 
thought,  with  reason,  that  a  proof  on  paper  woul< 
Bofter,  and  would  reacmble  a  aepia  drawing.  Tbua,  as 
aa  Blanquart- Evrard,  of  Lille,  published  his  method,  hia 
ConiEaunicatioua  were  received  with  eipreaaious  of  joy  by 
all  photographic  umateurB."  Although  the  "  Daguei 
type  aeemed  to  have  the  sole  right  to  occupy  the  al 
of  PariH,"  and  Talbot'a  invention  waa  unrecogoiied, , 
need  of  photography  on  paper  waa  recognized,  and  when 
Blanquart -Evrard  bad  made  the  method  practicable  it  waa 
hailed  with  joy  !  Aa  we  ahall  shortly  be  in  poaseasion  of 
Mr.  Talbot's  reply  to  theae  atatementa.  it  is  acarcely  tteces- 
■ary  to  refute  tham  here.  In  a  second  edition  of  M.  Tia- 
landier's  work,  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  ia  about  to  be 
iuued,  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  will  publish  an 
appendix  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  giving  a  history  of  hia 
early  labours  in  the  production  of  sun  pictorea.  One 
word  on  the  practical  character  of  the  pruceaa  may 
not,  howerer,  be  out  of  place  here.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  early  Talbotype  pictures  nee.i  no  assur- 
ance of  the  practicability  and  excellence  of  the  process. 
We  recently  examined  n  photogenic  drawing  produced 
within  a  few  days  iifter  first  bearing  Mr,  Fox  Talbot  read 
hia  paper  deacribing  the  process.  This  print  was  still  pre 
nerved  in  the  small,  improviaed  frame  in  which  it  waa 
printed  from  a  piece  of  lace  edging  as  oeKative.  The 
print  was  clean  and  br  ght,  of  a  brown  tint,  having  been 
fixed  with  bromide  of  potassium.  This  was  the  Grat  pho- 
tographic print  of  one  who  subsi;quently  became  one  of 
the  very  ableat  photojiirapbic  amateurs.  Dr.  Diamond,  No 
proof  could  poiisibly  show  inure  conclusively  the  excellence 
and  practicability  of  this  process  than  that  which  has  come 
under  our  attention  in  the  shape  of  somethiog  like  five 
bnndrsdioalotype  oegativeB,  t«n  by  dght  inchei  in  aiie,  each 


One  80  perfect  in  definition  and  in  all  points  of  technical 

■-s  well  QB  pictorial  excellence,  as  to  render  the  examinai 
tion  of  them  an  absolute  treat  to  au  educated  photographi 
eye.  When  we  reinembep,  also,  the  early  Calotype  land 
scapes  of  B.  B.  Turner,  Alfred  Rosljn,  Llewellyn,  and 
many  others,  the  old  naatera  of  photography,  and  recall 
to  mind  the  grand  series  of  Calotype  portraits  by  Hill  and 
Adams,  which  live  in  the  memory  of  many  photographers, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  process  lacked 
either  excellence  or  practical  character.  It  ia  true  that  th< 
inventor  was  indebted,  aa  many  other  inventors  have  been, 
to  the  experimental  effortand  artistic  and  technical  skill  of 
an  army  of  enthusiaatic  amateurs,  for  giving  valne  and  cur- 
rency to  hia  discovery,  by  ahowing  what  bright  things  it  waB 
capable  of  producing.  The  realbaais  of  a  depreciatory  eati- 
mat«  of  Mr.  Talbot's  claim  arises  in  the  queslion  aa  to  how 
far  he  waa  the  actual  diacoverer  of  the  existence  of  the  latent 
image  on  paper,  and  the  use  of  gallic  acid  for  its  develop- 
ment,  which  careful  investigators  attribute  to  the  late 
Uev,  J.  B,  Reade.  Dagnerre  had  discovered,  by  happy 
accident,  the  existence  of  a  latent  image  on  ihe  iodiaed 
silver  plate.  By  accident,  also,  M.r.  Reade  had  diacovered 
a  Bimilar  fact,  when  uaing  silvered  paper  in  conjunction 
with  an  infuaion  of  galls,  some  time  anterior  to  the  date  of 
Mr.  Talbot's  patent.  Sir  John  Heracbel  had  uaed  iodide  of 
silver.  But  the  philosophical  mind  of  Mr.  Talbot  saw  the 
significanceof  all  these  things,  and  produced  and  patented  a 
perfect  practical  prooeaa. 

Mr.  Talbot's  step  in  protecting  his  process  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  challenge.  Some  have  denied  hia  right  to 
patent  that  which  was  the  partial  discovery  of  others.  Many 
more  have  questioned  hia  wisdom  and  good  taste,  as  a 
wealthy  man  and  votary  of  science,  in  thus  attempting  to 
lock  up  auch  a  discovary  by  patent.  The  Aihenmum,  in  a 
notice  we  print  on  another  page,  thinks  it  waa  unfortu- 
nately and  unwisely  done.  Probably  it  would  have  been 
better  for  hia  fame,  and  no  worse  for  his  pocket,  if  he  had 
at  once  given  hia  diacovery  to  the  world.  But  we  are  by 
no  means  assured  that  the  public  and  the  process  are 
aiwaya  gainers  by  such  a  course.  The  direct  interest  of 
one  proprietor  in  the  commercial  results  of  a  process 
is  often  the  surest  guarantee  of  that  proceaa  being 
worked  out  to  ita  beat  iaBuea,  which,  if  it  be  the 
general  property  of  many,  is  by  no  means  certain,  A 
piece  of  land  forming  the  garden,  orchard,  or  field 
of  a  proprietor  is  generally  well  cultivated.  A  similar 
piece  consisting  of  common  laud,  where  all  may 
gather  the  produce,  ia  rarely  cultivated  at  all.  The 
Standard,  in  a  notice  we  also  reproduce,  says  either  in  irony 

curious  ignorance,  Mr.  Talbot  "thought"  of  patent- 
ing his  proceaa,  but  "  on  reflection  nobly  determined  to 
forego  alt  prospects  of  profit  from  his  invention,  and  gave 
it  up  unreservedly  to  the  world."  ThstMr.  Talbot  did  not 
lake  thia  courae  >a  now  notorious  to  the  world.  Ten  yeara 
after  the  date  of  his  patent  he  gave  it  to  amateurs,  atill 
reserving,  probably  not  altogether  unuaturally,  his  right 
in  ita  use  for  professional  portraiture,  A  year  or  two  after 
that  he  took  steps  to  secure  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  a 
it  not,  however,  carried   out.     In  "  "'        " 


Laroche  w 

iforce  his  patent  on  all  portraitistB  using  collodion,  on 
the  ground  that  thpy  used  iodide  of  silver  to  obtain  a  latent 
image,  and  developed  it  with  pyrognllic  acid,  which  he 
conaidered  to  he  protected  by  hia  patent,  on  the  score  that 
pyrogallic  acid  was  a  suHiciently  near  rquivaknt  of  gallic 
acid,  and  a  collodion  film  a  sutiicient  equivalent  for  paper, 
be  covered  by  hia  patent.  He  failed  in  substantiating 
his  claims  to  ttie  satisfaction  of  a  British  jury,  and  hence- 
forth phototJraphy  was  open  to  the  world. 

Mr,  Talbot's  engraving  process,  whit^b  be  also  patented, 
was  at  that  early  date  a  great  advance  on  what  nad  been 
done,  and  the  specimens  which  we  gave  in  an  early  volume 
of  the  PnoToQRAPHic  NEWS  will  hear  examination  at  tbfl 
piesent  day.    Ths  final  invention  of  Mr.  Talbot,  which 
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woa  also  patented,  lias 
worked  out,  nor  iiava 
utilized.  Tlia  subject 
ami  tlie  resutts  obtained 
paper  was  faateaed 


never,  we  thiuk,  been  BUlTicientl; 

its   suggestions  been   suRicientl; 

was   in staota aeons   photography. 

were  very  reroarkable.     A  prioted 

beel,  which,  beiug  made  to  revolve 
aa  rapidly  as  posaible,  was  illuminated  for  a  moment  by 
the  diacharge  of  a  Leyden  battery.  The  bill  thus  illarained 
by  a  momentary  apark  was  perfectly  reproduced,  without 
blur  or  imperfection.  The  method,  briefly  stated,  was  as 
follows ; — A  plate  of  glass  was  evenly  coated  with  equal 
parta  of  albumen  and  water,  and  dried  by  beat.  It  was 
then  dipped  into  n  tbroo-grain  aolutiou  of  nitrate  oE 
silver,  the  solvent  being  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  w 
It  was  then  wna bed  in  distilled  water,  and  again,  when 
dry,  coated  with  the  albumen  solution,  and  dried  without 
much  heat.  It  was  then  dipped  for  a  few  seconda  in  a  solu- 
tion  of  photo-iodide  of  iron,  raado  as  follows;— To  ac 
ariueous  solution  of  the  iodide  add  an  equal  quantity  ot 
acetic  acid,  and  then  ten  volumes  of  alcohol.  This  must 
stand  for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  it  will  change 
colour  and  lose  the  acid  and  aloobolia  sinell,  acquiring 
vinous  odour.  It  is  finally  rendered  seiisitive  by  immersii 
in  a  bath  of  acoto-nitrate  of  silver,  containing  seven 
grains  of  the  silver  salt  in  an  ounce  oF  water  to  three  pacts 
of  the  solution,  two  parts  of  acetic  acid  being  added.  It 
is  then  exposed  in  the  camera  without  delay.  The  latent 
image  is  brought  out  by  an  iron  developer  containing  one 
part  of  a  saturated  eolution  to  two  or  three  of  water.  The 
image  is  rapidly  developed ;  bxing  with  hypoaulphate  and 
washing  finish  the  operation.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Talbot's  account  of  this  process  he  remarks  that  it  con- 
sists of"  the  harmonious  cnmbioation  of  several  previously- 
ascertained  facta ''  due  to  former  discoverers ;  and  that  the 
value  of  tbe  process  chiefly  cunsists  in  the  due  adjustmen' 
of  the  proportions  and  in  the  mode  of  operating ;  and  adds, 
that  a  very  slight  deviation  will  not  only  destroy  the  exalted 
sensibility,  but  oft«n  yield  scarcely  any  result  at  all.  The 
last  sentences  convey  a  truth  we  commend  to  many 
thoughtless  photographers  who  trr  a  process  imperfectly, 
and  then  blame  upon  the  originator  or  expositor  the  results 
of  their  own  failure. 


!  merits  of  the  respective  exhibitors  ;  but  in  my  (and 
I  believe  the  general)  opinion,  Rooher  of  Chicago  stands 
first  tor  his  portraits,  each  of  which  is  a  perfect  gem.  Each 
ait  is  a  genre  picture,  and  our  artists  and  painters  are 
rjuite  in  raptures  over  them  ;  in  fact,  thern  is  quite  a  re- 
volution in  photographic  portraiture,  and  totally  different 
from  anything  I  ever  saw. 

Gutekunst  has  one  frame  containing  a  panorama  aboat 
K  feet  long,  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  (iroands. 
This  said  picture  was  printed  from  six  different  negative* 
on  one  continuous  sheet  ot  paper,  but  tbe  printing  is  so  well 
done,  and  the  tone  so  well  kept  up,  that  it  ia  almost  impos- 
sible to  detect  the  joiuittg.  'Ihe  price  asked  for  this  pictnn 
is  f200,  about  £45. 

1  forgot  to  mention  a  largo  collection  of  really  magnifi' 
cent  landscapes,  water-falls,  tree  studies,  dead  game,  &a., 
by  Mr.  Penu,  of  Ootacamund,  Uritish  India.  In  fact,  ve 
liked  them  so  well  that,  although  they  were  sent  unmounted, 
»e  mounted  and  framed  them  atourowneipeuao.  asa  juit 
contribution  to  their  merits. 

If  you  are  agreeable,  I  shall  send  you  some  further 
details  after  the  jury  have  made  the  awards.  When  then 
is  so  much  excellence,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  everybody  in  a  tew  rapid  lines,  and  I  only  wish  to  give 
a  cursory  glance  at  what  is,  to  speak,  beyond  competition. 
Every  photographer  should  come  to  see  Rocber's  pictures. 
It  will  be  money  well  laid  out,  and  paying  mire  than  it* 
interest. — Believe  me,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

U,    L.  T.   ilAAKUAN. 


the 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITIUN. 

are  favoured  by  an  old  and  esteemed  correspondent, 
r  Hsikman,  with  the  following  interesting  delaila  of 
Sihibition  in  Amsterdam,  which,  it  appears,  ia  a  decided 


Anifltriliim,  StpUinbfT  21$t. 

Deah  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  write  you  a  few 
details  about  our  International  Photographic  Exhibition, 
which  opened  last  Tuesday,  and  was  visited  the  following 
day  by  U.M.  tbe  King  and  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  I 
am  glad  to  eay  our  Exhibition  is  considered  a  great  success. 
It  is  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Art  Painters' Society, 
"Arts,  Amicitia'';  and  as  for  the  banging  ot  the  frames, 
wehad  theasaiatanceof  a  committee  from  the  said  painters' 
club.  The  different  rooms  present  a  really  artistic  appear- 
ance. Our  catalogue  comprises  about  fifty  contributors. 
American,  Belgian,  English,  Gi^rman,  Russian,  Scotch, 
Dutch,  &c.  England  is  represented  by  Messrs.  David 
Hedijca,  J.  M.  Drowning.  Hare,  S.  Fty.  Sic. ;  America  by 
Gutekunat  of  Philadelphia,  Kocher  of  Chioago,  and  Not- 
wan  of  Canada;  Russia  by  Berj^amasco;  Belgium,  by  A. 
Dandoy  ;  Namur,  by  A.  Cadot ;  Brussels,  by  P.  Halley  ; 
Uinaut  (Germany),  by  .1.  U.  Frilner  ;  Bremen,  by  Geld- 
maoher;  Frankfort-on-Maine,  by  8.  Kiewning;  Stettin, 
by  Herman  Kooh  i  WaldeiiburK  in  Silesia,  by  Carl  Metz- 
ner  ;  Cotbut.  by  T.  Muller;  Munich,  bj  Keichard  and 
Xiindner ;  Berlin,  by  Martin  Kommel  ;  Stnttgard,  by  Baron 
Stilltriedi  Austria,  byTaeschler,  &c. 

As  the  jury  meets  oa  October  4tb,  and  I  ata  one  of 
them,  it  is  perhaps  prenutore  to  enter  into  aaj  details  h 


PORTRAITS  IN  OIL  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Solomon  ia  introducing  something 
old  enough  to  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  inte- 
resting novelties  of  the  day  In  connection  with  photo- 
graphic portraiture.  We  have  had  occasion  very  frequently 
of  late  to  notice  the  methods,  ofteu  rediscovered,  often 
patented,  of  colouring  photographs  at  tbe  back,  first,  of 
course,  rendering  the  photographs  transparent.  The  prin- 
ciple ia  a  simple  one,  and,  on  the  very  face  of  tbe  subject, 
a  correct  one.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  [netbod  of 
colouring  in  the  fact  that  the  photograph  is  superposed 
upon  the  colours,  instead  of  being  covered  up  with  coloun 
laid  on  its  surface.  The  principle  was,  as  we  have 
frequently  explained,  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  acces- 
sory to  photographic  portraiture ;  it  has  benn  often 
patented,  and  for  some  strange  reason  has  never  come 
into  general  use.  The  probable  cause  ia  that,  simple  aa 
the  method  seems,  it  requires  some  experience  for  its  sno- 
cessful  application.  Mr.  Solomon  bus  recently  called  our 
attention  to  some  very  admirable  examples,  and  undertake! 
to  do  similar  work  tor  the  ■'  trade,"  on  very  reasonable 
ttiruis.  He  does  not,  as  he  explains,  ptufess  to  have  mode 
any  discovery,  or  introduced  any  great  novelty.  Ho 
finds  a  good  and  aimple  process  in  existence  whicb  is  not 
generally  understood  ;  he  undertakes  to  master  i(a  pecu- 
liarities, ao  ss  to  work  it  well  ;  and,  this  done,  he  offera 
to  carry  out  the  work  for  photographers  on  terms  which 
will,  be  thinks,  pay  portraitists,  and  euable  ihem  to 
place  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  million  oF  limited  means  a  por- 
''  of  excellenoe,  only  accessible  hitherto  to  tbe  wealthy, 
the  real  novelty— tbe   facility   for  portraiti-'"  "" 


This  ii 


my  part  of  the  country  to  obtain  high  class  oil  painting  in 
connection  with  their  portraiture  on  terms  hitherto  charged 
tor  the  poorest  daubing.  The  examples  we  have  seen  are 
exceedingly  well  done  and  very  effective-  The  like- 
ness, as  regards  drawing,  must  1  e  good,  as  it  ie 
simply  the  photograph  itsett ;  the  accuracy  of  colours 
must  depend  somewhat  upon  precision  of  di^acrip- 
tion.  The  style  is  solid  and  good,  with  nothing  of  a  com- 
mon effect.  The  prints  are  mounted  on  canvas,  and 
varnished  and  mounted  iu  a  capital  solid  gilt  frame,  at  the 
low  price  charged,  so  that  the  photographer  has  no  trouble 
whaterer.    He  eends  off  a  gool  print,  and  reoeirea  bsok  & 
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fine  oO  Minting,  letdj  for  delirery  to  bia  aitter.  The 
project  aewrrel  neceu.  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  attain  it. 
Mr,  SolomoQ  will  have  done  a  good  work  if  he  succeed  in 
■upplanting  maay  of  the  commoD,  iiiaTtistic  dauba  which  a 
lore  for  ooloor  aida  in  aurying  into  the  hooaes  of  the 
nnodacited  uid  poor. 


THE  WARNEEKE  TISSl'B  FOR  MULTIl'LYINO 

NEGATIVES. 
We  hftve  alieadv  referred  iacidentallf  to  the  emplojment 
ot  the  Wamerke  tiaaue  for  the  production  of  tranaparent 
pontivea,  and  we  deaira  now  to  say  aoraethiDg  ol  ita 
adaptability  for  multiplying  negativea.  A.  rapid  method 
ol  taniing  one  negative  iuto  a  dozen  maat  he  valuable  to 
all  photographera,  and  in  aome  caaea  it  ia  only  by  having 
■aoh  a  metho<l  at  one'a  Bnger'a  enda  that  it  is  poMible  to 
derire  proBtand  advantage  from  a  cliche  in  ear  poaaeaeion. 
A  great  peraonage  who  conaenta  to  ail  for  hia  portrait 
naully  require*  that  the  operationa  of  posing  and  expoaing 
akall  be  done  in  the  briefest  of  intervaU,  for  hia  time  ii 
valuable,  and  he  can  give  up  bnt  a  very  amall  portion  of  it 
to  the  photographer.  The  latter,  therefore,  can  never  hope 
to  seenre  more  than  one  or  two  favourable  clichda,  and 
theae  mnat  be  valued  accordingly. 

Or,  agun,  when  chance  or  good  lock  haa  put  ...  __ 
pOMBMion  of  a  plate,  the  value  of  this  ia  often  conGned 
wheD  we  cannot  take  full  advantage  of  it.  The  case  of  the 
amative  taken  by  a  ptaaing  travelling  photographer  of  U. 
Tltiera  the  day  before  hia  death  ia  a  very  good  inatance 
of  tiiia.  Here  ia  a  negative  of  a  great  man  whoae  name  ia 
in  the  mouth  of  every-one,  but  the  importance  of  which 
(the  n^ative  we  apeak  of,  and  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view)  muat  dimiuiah  by  the  day,  nay,  by  the  hour.  IF  the 
lucky  phutographer  to  whom  we  allude  had  pnaseaaed  no 
ready  meana  of  multiplying  hia  aingle  negative,  the  value 
cf  thia  would  have  been  repreeented  in  the  main  by  the 
number  of  printe  that  Wuuld  be  atruck  off  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeka.  But  as  he  waa  enabled  to  produce  fioni  hia 
original  a  huge  number  of  duplicate*,  the  value  of  the 
former  waa  at  once  enhanced,  and  it  haa  realiied  ita 
lutppy  poaeesaor,  we  are  told,  quite  a  little  fortune. 

Some  ezperimeiita  we  have  made  with  the  Wamerke 
film  demoDHtnte  that  thia  mateiial  ia  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  tbe  multiplication  of  uegativea.  The  first  thing, 
of  coune,  ia  to  produce  a  trauapareooy,  aud  tbe  film 
■mployed  for  the  purjXMe  need  not  to  be  ao  highly  aenai- 
tive.  The  aoft  pliable  material  ia  treated  as  if  it  were 
albnmeniied  paper,  only  greater  care  ia  taken  to  keep  it 
■heltercd  from  light.  The  tiaaue  ia  Uid  upon  the  negative, 
and  printed  in  uie  ordinary  manner  in  a  priu ting-frame. 
It  matlera  little  what  expoenie  ia  given.  Half  an  hour 
will  not  hurt,  but  one  or  two  minutea  are  of  courae  ample. 
On  taking  the  film  from  the  pree«u re-frame  tbe  image  will 
be  perfectly  viaible,  aud  on  application  of  the  ordinary 
developer  a  vigoruua  poaitive  picture  ia  rapidly  evolved. 
The  intenaity  of  thia  can  be  governed  with  much  ea 
From  thia  positive  negatives  are  printed  in  exactly  ihe 
nme  way,  and  the  circumatance  that  the  tiaaue  ii  aoft  and 
pliable  invariably  iuaurea  contact  and  the  rendering  of 
•very  detail.  When  we  mention  further  that  the  develop- 
ment, fiiinjf,  and  drying  of  theae  over-priuted  films  is  ao 
npid  that  in  a  couple  of  hours  half  a  doaen  negatives  nay 
be  produced,  nothing  more  need  be  said  upon  the 
facility  with  which  the  various  operationa  can  be  carried 
out. 

Id  oondusion  we  may  aay  that  positives  of  Wameke 
tinne  nuke  famous  tnmaparenciea  for  the  lantern. 


eating  emuUion  proceaa  of  M.  Chardon.  It  waa  my  deaire 
to  render  tbe  preparation  of  the  emulaion  more  easy  when 
operating  with  relatively  large  quautitiea  of  the  material, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  diriaion 
of  tbe  bromide  of  ailver. 

The  agitation  of  the  products  together  is  beset  with  bat 
little  difficulty  when  it  ia  only  a  question  of  producing 
Bome  gramuies  of  material ;  but  it  is  different  when  yoa 
desire  to  make  several  litres  of  emulaion  at  one  time.  In 
tbe  ahaking  together  of  the  ingredieuta  ia  « 
difficult  and  laborious  operation.  To  remedy  mattera,  I 
u_i  jjjjj^  apparatus  constructed  by    M. 


Alvergniat,  of  which  below  is  a  sketch :- 


^f  ^f- 


NOTE  ON  EMULSIONS, 

BV    M.    CH.    BAUBT." 

I  ASK  the  permiaaion  of  the  Society  to  commanioate  the 
tCMlta  of  some  experiments  I  have  made  upon  tbe  inter. 


■  Bod  btfun  the  Fnach  PkotottspUe  Soditj. 


Upon  a  flat  rod  of  iron,  A,  GO  contimetrea  long,  S6 
wide,  and  1  centimetre  thick,  are  rivetted  at  right  anglea 
two  rods  of  iron,  B  B,  at  1.^  centimetre  in  diameter,  and 
centimetres  long,  with  spaces  betweec  them  mcasurinjt 
45  centimetres.  The  whole  ia  fi>:cd  into  a  wall.  On  each 
cf  the  rods  is  placed  an  iron  ring,  C  L',  provided  with  s 
screw,  which  serves  to  ho'd  fast  the  ring  at  any  point  of 
tbe  rod.  Each  of  the  riii^,  or,  rather,  nlauips^  haa 
attached  on  iron  rod,  U  D  U  1>,  85  centimetres  long,  ter- 
minat«d  at  the  botiom  with  a  sort  of  eyelet.  The  four 
rods,  D  U  D  D,  serve  to  support  a  little  board  of  oak,  £, 
55  centimetrea  loog  and  20  broad,  with  supports,  F  F.  w> 
placed  BB  to  receive  a  bottle  and  fix  it  in  a  horizontal  poai- 
tion.  The  whole  system  forms  an  aniculuted  paral- 
lelogram which  obeys  tbe  sligbtest  movement. 

If  a  to-and-fro  movement  is  given  to  the  frame  the 
bottle  moves  forwanl  and  backward  in  a  straight  line,  and 
thus  the  liquid  contained  is  vigorously  agitated. 

Tbia  mi>vement  may  be  imparted  very  easily  by  having 
recourse  to  a  little  witter-engine  constructed  on  th« 
Schmidt  ayntem  (the  model  employed  for  sewing  machines), 
and  which  haa  a  power  of  a  few  kilogrammes  only. 

It  can  be  readily  nndcrstood  that  a  imall  power  only  ia 
required  to  set  the  apparatus  uoing,  and  to  shake  up 
several  kilogrammes  of  liquid,  all  the  wei};ht  being  aup- 
ported  by  the  eycleta  at  CC.  The  Schmidt  machine 
works  day  and  night  without  requiring  to  be  watched  ; 
the  greater  and  more  continued  the  agitation,  tbe  more 
perfect  will  be  the  resulting  product.  The  name  apparatus 
may  be  employed  for  redilsolviiig  an  emulsion  in  aleohol 
and  ether. 

I  myself  have  operated  with  several  litres  at  a  time,  and 
my  emulsion  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  uiay  aay, 
however,  that,  acting  upon  the  sUKgeation  of  M.  Andra,  I 
introduce  tbe  bromised  collodion  into  the  warm  alcoholio 
aoluiion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  without  oocupyiog  myself 
about  the  precipitate  that  is  formed. 

The  precipitation  of  the  emuUioii  with  warm  water  I  am 
enabled  to  briu^'  about  without  ditficulty.  I  may  mention 
that  itiaonly  necessary  to  press  tbe  prucipitate  moderately  ; 
in  Older  tonaston  desiccation  1  have  sometimca,  indeed, 
pat  it  under  a  press.  But  the  result  has  never  been  so 
satisfactory  as  with  the  same  emulsion  simply  drained  and 

To  render  deaiccation  more  rapid,  aud,  at  the  same  time, 
more  complete,  I  allow  the  precipitate  to  remain  upon 
I  blotting-paper ;  I  put  it   under  a  bell  jar  npon  an  air- 
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patop,  and,  haying  placed  under  the  same  protection  a 
vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid,  I  proceed  to  exhaust  the 
air.  The  product  resulting  from  such  an  operation  is  floe- 
culent,  dissolves  rapidly  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  furnishes  a  very  delicate  film,  exempt  from  all  defects. 

The  operation  of  drying  may,  however,  be  avoided  by 
introducing  the  precipitated  emulsion,  while  yet  wet,  in  a 
bottle  containing  alcohol  at  40^  Gent.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  hours  the  whole  is  turned  out  upon  a  cloth,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  gently  pressed,  and  then  put  again  to  digest  in 
concentrated  alcohol.  This  second  bath  is  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  last  traces  of  water ;  you  drain  as  be- 
fore, and  the  emulsion  may  be  at  once  dissolved  in  an 
alcohol  and  ether  mixture.  The  litre  of  collodion,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Chardon,  furnishes  fifty  grammes  of  perfectly 
dry  emulsion.  1  recommend  this  modification  in  its  pre- 
paration, for  the  cliches  produced  are  purer  and  more 
brilliant. 

If  it  is  preferred  to  preserve  the  emulsion  in  the  form 
of  a  dry  powder,  that  treated  with  alcohol  will  dry  more 
rapidly,  and  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  very  favourable  state 
of  division  for  redissolution. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  during  the  great  heat 
of  the  past  summer  I  was  compelled  to  modify  in  a  slight 
degree  the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether  indicated  for 
ve-emulsion.  I  employed  sixty  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and 
forty  per  cent,  of  ether.  This  modification  appeared  to 
me  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a  flceciness  which  was 
visible  in  the  collodion  when  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
ether  were  employed. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
M.  Chardon 's  process ;  the  manipulations  are  simple,  and 
free  from  all  useless  complications,  and  by  following 
exactly  the  directions  laid  down,  you  are  sure  to  secure  a 
successful  result. 


PROGRESS  OP  HARDENED  GLASS  MAKING. 

About  two  years  ago  M.  Royer  de  la  Bastie  produced  his 
tempered  glass.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Bastie 
process  consists  in  heating  the  glass  object  to  a  red  heat  in 
a  furnace,  and  plunging  it  while  in  this  state  into  a  cooling 
bath.  This  method,  in  common  with  some  others  of  later 
date,  and  based  on  the  same  principle,  requires  that  the  ob- 
ject shall  be  completely  formed  before  the  hardening  opera- 
tion, and  this,  besides  producing  other  disadvantages,  tends 
to  enhance  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  glass,  when 
heated  to  the  necessary  temperature,  becomes  so  softened 
that  it  is  elmost  impossible  to  transport  the  object  from 
furnace  to  bath  without  some  deformation  taking  place, 
and  to  this  cause  are  due  the  irregularities  so  of  tea  notice- 
able in  tempered  glass  articles,  and  notably  the  departure 
of  window  panes  from  a  true  plaue.  There  are  other  dis- 
advantages due  to  the  bath,  which  is  composed  of  oil  or 
other  greasy  material  heated  to  a  temperature  varying 
between  892*^  and  572<>  Fah.,  according  to  the  quality  of 
glafis  to  be  tempered.  When  the  red  hot  article  is  plunged 
in,  the  oil  easily  takes  6re.  This  can,  of  course,  be  avoided 
by  proper  precaution,  but  it  is  obviously  a  source  of 
danger.  There  are,  besides,  the  disagreeable  odour  arising 
from  the  bath,  the  large  expenditure  of  oil,  which  decom- 
poses on  contact  with  the  hot  glass,  and  finally  the  fact 
that  each  special  composition  of  glass  requires  a  different 
temperature  of  the  bath,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain 
exactly  this  temperature  during  the  operation.  It  will 
thus  be  clear  that  in  the  bath  is  the  weak  point  of  M.  de  la 
Bastie's  process. 

Herr  F.  Siemens,  who  has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  Bastie  plan  with  the  hope  of  overcoming  some  of 
its  practical  difficulties,  appears  to  have  become  convinced 
that  the  invention  is  inapplicable  to  the  fabrication  of 
certain  forms  of  glass,  among  which  are  included  window 
panes.  To  these  last  any  hardening  process  probably  finds 
Its  most  important  application.    After  some  experiment 


Herr  Siemens  reached  the  conclusion  that  solid  bodies,  or 
rather  moulds,  could  be  substituted  for  the  cooling  bath. 
His  first  attempts,  made  with  the  object  of  hardening  small 
squares  of  glass  between  plates  of  baked  earth,  showed 
clearly  that  the  idea  was  practicable.  This  was  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  during  the  subsequent  interval  up  to  the 
present  Herr  Siemens  has  achieved  constantly  improving 
and  successful  results. 

The  Deutsche  Industrie  Zeitung^  whence  we  take  our  facte, 
states  that  the  method  of  fabrication  of  the  compressed 
glass  is  not  merely  a  glass-hardening  process.  It  con- 
stitutes at  the  same  time  a  veritable  method  of  glass 
making.  Tempering,  blowing,  and  moulding  are  all  ac- 
complished in  one  and  the  same  operation. 

It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  all  objects  in  glass 
cannot  be  made  by  this  process,  and  that  its  application  is 
restricted  to  such  as  can  be  pressed  between  two  simple 
forms.  To  this  category,  however,  belong  window  panes, 
to  whieh  at  present  Herr  Siemens  proposes  to  restrict  his 
manufacture.  In  brief,  the  Bastie  and  Siemens  methode 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  each  having  its  peculiar  sphere. 
Bastie*s  plan  is  especially  suited  for  cvlinders,  hollow  glaw. 
and  other  articles  of  complicated  form,  wliile  Siemens' 
system,  as  already  stated,  is  best  applied  to  simple  figures. 
The  resistance  of  the  Siemens  glass  to  shock  is  stated  to  be 
ten  times  that  of  common  glass,  but  its  cost  is  about  50  per 
cenc  higher,  except  in  case  of  curved  window  panes,  when 
it  is  the  cheaper.    It  is  said  to  be  harder  than  other  tem- 

Eered  glass,  and  to  present  a  fibrous  instead  of  a  crystal- 
ne  fracture.  It  may  be  polished  or  pierced  without  the 
rupture  which  occurs  in  the  Bastie  glass.  Herr  Siemens  is 
engaged  upon  still  fmrther  improvements,  which  it  is  be* 
lieved  will  tend  to  decrease  the  cost. 

At  the  Lyons  Industrial  Society,  recently,  M.  Leger 
proposed  tempering  bottles  and  similar  glass  objects  by 
steam.  The  tensile  resistacice  of  the  glass  thtui  prepared^ 
he  states,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  cast  iron.  No  detaile 
of  the  process  are  given. — Scientific  American, 


WATERPROOEXNG  PAPER. 

Amongst  recent  patents  which  may  interest  photographer 
are  three  by  Mr.  Daniel  Felton,  of  Manchester,  for  ren 
dering  paper  waterproof.  The  first  process  consists  of 
the  treatment  of  the  tissue  to  be  waterproofed  with 
chloride,  sulphate,  or  other  soluble  salt  or  salts  of  zinc  or 
cadmium,  in  conjunction  wi*h  ammonia,  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  solution  composed  of  about  three  parts  of  crys- 
tallised sulphate  of  zinc,  or  three  parts  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  at  96^  (Twaldle),  and  about  two  parts  of 
solution  of  ammonia  of  specific  gravity  875.  The  paper 
or  uloth  which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  is  passed  through  a 
cistern  lined  with  lead,  and  specially  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  with  an  arrangement  of  rollers,  so  as  to  allow  the 
material  to  pass  through  at  a  speed  varying  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  yards  per  minute,  according  to  the  thickness  or 
thinness  of  the  substance  at  the  time  under  treatment. 
In  its  passage  through  the  liquor  with  which  the  cistern 
or  bath  is  charged,  the  material  becomes  perfectly  saturated 
and  impregnated.  From  the  bath  the  saturated  material 
passes  through  a  pair  of  squeezing  rollers,  which  remove 
the  superfiuous  liquor,  and  harden  by  compression  the 
substance  submitted  to  treatment  From  the  rollers  the 
material  is  next  passed  to  a  suspending  apparatus,  then 
hung  along  the  room  in  folds  in  a  temperature  of  11 C^ 
^Fahrenheit)  until  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  taken  down. 
The  rollers  in  the  cistern,  the  squeezing  rollers,  and  the 
suspending  apparatus  are  so  speeded  that  the  material  is 
taken  from  one  to  the  other  without  any  inconvenience  or 
stoppage. 

The  second  process  is  a  treatment  with  glae,  gelaUne,  or 
other  similar  substances,  in  conjunction  with  bichromate 
or  ohromate  of  potash,  soda,  or  alomina,  applied  in  the 
form  of  A  eolation  of  aboat  one  pert  of  glue  or  gelatinA 
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in  about  eight  parts  of  hot  water  at  160°  (Fahr.),  and  a 
solution  of  about  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
about  fifteen  parts  of  water,  or  a  solution  of  the  before- 
mentioned  bichromates  or  chromates  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. The  mode  of  treatment  in  this  case  differs  from  the 
former  only  in  two  points: — 1st.  During  the  time  the 
material  is  traversing  through  the  bath,  as  already  described, 
the  solution  is  maintained  at  160^  Fahr.  by  means  of  siphon 

Sipes  charged  with  steam.  2nd.  Instead  of  suspending  to 
ry,  the  material  is  immediately  passed  over  three  steam 
oyUndera  seven  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  a  pressure  of 
fifteen  pounds  to  twenty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
cylinders  are  provided  with  gauges  to  indicate  the  pressure 
they  are  required  to  carry,  and  also  with  safety-valves  to 
prevent  this  pressure  from  being  exceeded.  Although  the 
bath  is  always  in  a  state  of  darkness,  yet  it  is  specially 
necessary  in  this  cjise,  for  without  this  the  process  of 
waterproofing  the  material  by  means  of  chromates  or 
bichromates  could  by  no  possibility  be  accomplished. 

"  3rd.  By  treatment  with  acetate,  sulphate,  or  chloride  of 
alumina,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  abouc  one 
part  of  any  of  these  compounds  in  about  six  parts  of  water 
at  IGO'^  Fahr.  The  same  conditions  are  required  to  pro- 
duce a  waterproof  material  with  these  compounds  as  those 
described  above,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  darkness  during  the  process. 
The  claim  of  the  patentee  is  thus  worded  :— 

**  Each  of  the  foregoing  processes  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion for  the  production  of  waterproof  paper,  cotton,  or 
Unen  cloths,  or  other  ligneous  tissues.  Paper  and  cloth 
may  be  taken  together,  through  the  treatment  which,  by 
ita  adhesive  nature,  binds  the  two  together— thus  giving  a 
durable,  pliable,  and  impermeable  material  suitable  for 
any  purpose  where  immunity  from  damp  and  moisture  is 
required." 

if  the  paper  employed  for  silver  prints  could  be  made 
waterproof,  it  is  probable  that  such  an  operation  would 
tend  towards  permanency,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
modification  of  some  of  the  processes  above  described 
might  be  rendered  available. 


LOCALIZING  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CARBON 

PRINTING. 

Sib, — By  the  following  simple  method  I  have  succeeded 
perfectly  in  localizing  and  accelerating  the  development  of 
carbon  prints,  and  I  now  use  it  in  dally  practice.  The 
method  is  as  follows : — 

I  take  a  small  piece  of  very  soft  wash-leather  and  wrap  it 
round  the  finger ;  then  dip  it  into  a  cup  of  warm  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added ;  then  gently 
rub  the  portions  of  the  oarbon  print  that  appear  too  dark 
and  lacking  in  detail.  For  instance,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  hair  appears  too  dark  and  lacking  in  detail 
(especially  in  *a  Rembraudt  picture),  whilst  the  fao  and 
lighted  portions  are  eveiything  that  could  be  desired. 

Now,  by  adopting  the  method  I  have  described,  I  find  it 
possible  to  bring  all  the  detail  out  in  the  darker  portions 
and  shadowd,  whilst  the  lighter  parts  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  affected. 

It  is  also  a  very  rapid  and  easy  method  of  reducing  a 
rather  over-exposed  print,  and  by  using  the  water  hotter  or 
colder,  as  the  case  may  be,  you  have  perfect  control  over 
the  result.  I  find  that  it  also  cleans  the  surface  of  the 
iisiue  from  all  specks  or  dust  that  are  liable  to  btcome 
attached  to  it  from  the  wasbing-water  or  other  causes,  and 
which  are  very  difficult  to  remove  by  an  ordinary  stream  of 
water. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  friction  the  tissue 
will  bear  with  the  moistened  wash-leather  without  in  the 
least  degree  injuring  the  surface. 


Should  you  think  it  worth  while  to  give  this  a  place  in 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  periodical,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  what  use  >ou  like  of  it ;  if  not,  consign  it  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket. — Yours  obediently,    Thos.  B.  Latchmoeb. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

DkaR  Sir, — Do  you  think  the  following  worthy  a  corner  in 
your  valuable  publication  ?  I  have  been  dabbling  in  phoro- 
graphy,  off  and  on,  for  the  last  twelve  or  thiiteen  years. 
When  I  commenced  I  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
correct  focus.  I  removed  the  lens,  and  with  a  rule  measured 
the  distance  from  the  lens  aperture  to  the  focussing  glass  ; 
I  then  put  in  a  plate-holder  with  a  glass  and  measured,  bat 
found  the  distances  did  not  coincide.  To  remedy  this  I 
adopted  the  following  plan,  and  have  had  no  difficulty 
since: — I  take  a  plate  and  gum  over  it  the  thinnest  and 
finest  tissue  paper  lean  get ;  when  dry,  I  rub  it  with  a  little 
oil.  This  makes  a  capital  focussing  glass.  When  I  wish 
to  focus  an  object,  I  put  this  into  the  plate- holder  and  focus 
from  it.  When  I  afterwards  insert  the  sensitised  plate  it 
necessarily  occupies  the  precise  place  as  the  focussing  glass. 
I  enclose  two  views,  one  of  Hope  Vale  Sugar  Works,  the 
other  of  part  of  the  Careenage  with  Government  Ilousi  in 
the  distance  ;  and  I  think  you  will  admit  a  want  of  sharp- 
ness is  not  one  of  the  many  other  defects.  1  he  views  were 
taken  some  years  ago.  and  have  been  recently  printed  upon 
plain  salted  paper.  The  exposure  was  about  eight  minutes, 
with  ,'t  inch  aperture,  and  by  the  wet  process. 

I  have  once  or  twice  tried  dry  processes,  but  with  indiffer- 
ent success.  I  am  now  seeing  what  the  emulsion  system 
will  do  in  my  hands,  and,  so  far,  I  think  I  shall  succeed. 
The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  in  tropical 
climates  is  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  In  rainy 
weather — that  is,  during  the  wetseason — the  plates  soon  Fpoil. 
I  am  following  the  instructions  given  by  *^  Photo-Chemicus/' 
at  page  130  of  your  Year- Book  1877,  with  the  exception 
that,  not  finding  the  gelatine  solution  adhere  to  the  glass, 
but  run  into  patches,  I  apply  albumen,  white  of  one  egg, 
20  ounces  water,  1  ounce  strong  ammonia  as  given  by  Jabes 
and  Alfred  Hughes,  p.  49  of  th  )  Ybar-Book.  The  egg  is 
shaken  in  a  bottle  (as  recommen  led  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  his 
work  on  Photography)  with  pieces  of  broken  glass — I  think 
a  plan  quite  as  efficient  as,  and  much  less  trouble  than 
beating  with  a  whisk. 

I  notice  different  writers  referring  to  the  apertures 
with  which  they  take  views  describe  them  by  numbers. 
Now  as  I  have  not  met  with  any  description  of  these 
numbers  as  to  the  fractional  parts  of  an  inch  they  e  • 
present,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  the  core 
ponding  sizes.  In  Mr.  Rouoh's  Catalogue,  1877,  p.  95, 
he  has  this :  ^*  with  an  aperture  of  i^j.  Please  what  does 
that  represent?  As  I  expect  the  pi atei  mentioned  on  that 
page  are  the  emulsion  plates  above  re rerred  to,  I  am  anxious 
to  know  the  exposure  required  under  the  different  apertures. 
I  tried  one  with  the  ^^  aperture  this  morning,  and  exposed 
for  half  an  hour,  but  with  an  indifferent  result ;  however,  I 
can  account  for  that,  as  I  tried  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  in 
absolute  alcohol  when  making  the  emulsion,  and  found  it 
did  not  quite  succeed  ;  I  ought  to  have  used  mcthylatetf. 

**  Photo-Ghemicus  '*  in  his  formula  for  the  devtloper  has 
omitted  to  say  his  pyro  solution  should  h^  in  alcohol.  (See 
Mr.  Rouch's  formula,  page  95  of  the  catalogue). 

The  likeness  sent  is  printed  upon  Home  and  Thorne- 
thwaite's  albumenized  paper  that  I  have  had  by  mc  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  in  a  long  tin  case,  and  seems 
to  keep  remarkably  well. — Yours  very  truly, 

J.    F.    GaESHAM. 

[The  examples  our  correspondent  sends  are  exceedingly 
creditable  work  when  the  difficulties  are  taken  into  aocouot. 
He  will  find  that  the  least  troublesome  plan  is  to  adjust  the 
grcnnd  glass  so  that  it  coincides  with  the  position  of  the 
sensitive  plate.  The  salted  paper  prints  were  a  very  ffood 
jtone.    The  praotioe  of  numbering  stops  is  adopted  by 
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opticians,  and  the  nnmbero  have  reference  Bimplj  to  the 
gradaated  apertures  of  each  particular  set,  and  have  no 
relation  to  any  recognized  ntandard  of  size.  It  woald  be 
more  convenient  if  a  certain  number  really  indicated  a 
certain  measurement.     The  aperture  marked  thus  J__  means 

that  the  aperture  is  one-tenth  of  the  focus.  The  case  to 
which  he  refers  L  means  that  with  a  lens  of  fifteen  inches 

focus,  the  aperture  is  half  an  inch.  In  making  emulsions 
either  methylated  or  pure  spirit  may  be  used  ;  but  it  must 
contain  a  trace  of  water  to  secure  solution  of  the  silver  salt. 
The  Year-Book  for  1876  is  in  print,  and  has  been  for- 
warded.— Ed] 

A      SIMPLE      CARBON      PRINTING      WITHOUT 

PRINTING  FRAME,  ETC. 

Sib, — The  following  may  interest  your  readers  : — Take 
carbon  tissue  from  bichromate  batn  directly  to  the 
varnished  negative,  which  is  covered  with  wax  and  collodion, 
when  dried,  expose,  and  wash  with  warm  water  as  usual. 
The  autotype  tissue  will  stick  to  the  varnished  negative  more 
tenaciously  than  when  after  exposed.  The  carbon  tissue  can 
be  made  according  to  M  Fargier's,  or  Mr.  Blair's,  or  Mr. 
Swan's  process.  The  patent  of  the  latter  will  expire  next 
February,  and  other  Woodburytype  can  be  made  with  the 
above  process  easily.  Cahkliss  Opiratob. 


LivEBPOOL  Amateur  Fhotoqraphio  Assooiatiok. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  2''th  ult.  at  the  Free  Library,  William 
Brown  Street, —the  Hev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secret  art  read  several  letters,  and  showed  some  photo- 
graphs that  had  been  sent  in  from  which  to  select  a  presentation 
print,  but  the  Council  con<«idered  it  advisable  to  wait,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  a  suitable  negative  from  those  belonging  to 
memberit. 

Mr.  Edward  Le  Roberts  and  Mr.  Edward  S.  Seddon  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  read  a  paper  on  *<  The  Use  of  the 
Actinometer  with  Dry  Plates'*  (see  pige  478).  He  (Mr. 
Xllerbeck)  showed  showed  some  specimens  of  simple  actinometers, 
which  could  easily  be  made  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Eller- 
beck for  his  paper,  stated  ^at  the  use  of  an  actinometer  is  an 
undoubted  advantage.  He  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  on  a  former  trip  to 
the  Continent  found  the  light  there  so  deceptive  that  he  ought  to 
have  given  exposures  three  times  louger  than  he  had  done.  On 
his  last  trip  he  took  with  him  a  slip  of  Durand*s  seiLsitized  paper, 
and  by  noting  the  time  it  took  to  change  to  a  certain  tint  he 
found  he  was  able  to  judge  the  time  of  the  exposure  of  his 
plates  accurately,  and  had  not  under-exposed  a  single  picture. 

Mr.  W.  H.  KiRKBY  said  he  had  been  trying  different  samples 
of  sensitized  papers,  and  showed  prints  from  the  same.  He  had 
tried  the  borax  bath,  but  in  using  the  acetate  bath,  which  he  pre- 
ferred, he  had  been  recommendt^  to  add  two  grains  of  washing 
soda  to  the  pint,  and  found  it  an  improvement  in  toning  Durand's 
paper. 

The  President  said  that  some  of  the  plates  he  had  coated  for 
the  members  at  their  last  meeting  had  been  failures  in  their  hands, 
while  those  ^f  the  same  batch  worked  well  with  him.  One, 
which  he  would  pass  round— an  interior  of  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery — he  thought  was  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  taken.  Ue 
(the  President)  had  tried  an  experiment,  and  found  that  he  could 
coat  twice  as  many  plates  with  gelatine  emulsion  as  he  could  with 
the  same  quantity  of  collodio-bromide  emulsion. 

A  number  of  prints  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ellerbeck,  Kirkby, 
Boner,  Potter,  and  others. 

Some  charming  prints  were  shown  by  the  Secretarv.  They  had 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia,  during 
a  recent  visit  to  this  country,  and  attracted  universal  admiration. 

After  spending  some  time  in  examining  a  variety  of  things  in- 
teresting to  amateurs,  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  25th  instant. 


Sail  in  t(t  %ixk\ns. 


Mb.  Sheriff  Nottaoe  — The  City  Frett  gives  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  history  and  antecedents  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  enterprize  and  ability  are  very  familiar  to  the 
photographic  world,  and  who,  by  bis  civic  honours,  confers 
distinction  on  photography.  "  Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Nottage 
is  descended  from  the  family  ot  the  Nottages,  of  Nottage,  in 
Glamorganshire,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Essex,  in  which 
county  he  spent  his  early  youth.  He  is  flfty-one  years  of  age, 
and  was  married  in  1851  to  Christiana,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Warner,  belonging  to  an  &ld  Cheshire  family.  His  residence  is 
at  85,  Collingham  Boad,  South  Kensington,  and  his  family 
consists  of  a  son  and  daughter.  Ue  was  for  manv  years  en- 
gaged in  the  large  iron  business  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  B.  W.  Ken- 
nard,  the  late  member  for  JNewport.  Nr.  Nottage  is  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Chaliis,  who  for  many  years  repre- 
sented the  borough  ot  Finsbury  in  Parliament ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  Mr.  Kennard  and  Mr.  Alderman  Chaliis  served  the  office 
of  Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  during  the  same  year. 
The  alderman  was,  a  few  years  since,  a  candidate  for  a  seat  at 
the  board  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  which  he  lost  only  by 
a  few  votes,  gaining,  however,  a  moral  victory  by  securing  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine  of  the  proprietors  over  bis 
opponent.  Major  Walker.  Mr.  Nottage  having  from  his  earliest 
vears  evinced  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  stereoscope 
having  then  been  invented,  he  saw  that  by  this  instrument  m 
connection  with  the  undeveloped  art  of  photography,  if  brought 
out  on  commercial  principles,  a  large  and  lucrative  business 
might  be  established,  and  he  at  once  threw  his  energies  into 
the  new  enterprise,  under  the  tiile  of  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company,  which  has  since  developed  into  the  largest  cuncern  of 
the  kind,  with  agencies  ia  various  parts  of  the  world.  Sir 
David  Brewster,  the  inventor  of  the  stereoscope  in  its  present 
popular  form,  at  once  interested  himself  in  tne  development 
ot  his  ingenious  idea,  and  a  prize  being  offered  by  Mr.  Nottage 
for  the  bBst  essay  on  the  new  optical  instrument,  he  became 
the  adjudicator,  awarding  it  to  Professor  Louie.  In  1862 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  undertook  the  largest  con- 
tract ever  known  in  connection  with  photography,  viz.,  that 
of  the  Great  Liternational  Exhibition,  purchasing  from  the 
Boyal  Commissioners,  for  a  large  sum,  tho  exclusive  rights 
of  producing  and  selling  photographs  in  the  new  building. 
The  chefs  tTauvre  of  m(Klern  sculpture,  *  The  Sleep  of  Sorrow 
and  Dream  of  Joy,*  by  Monti,  and  Magni's  celebrated  'Bead- 
ing Girl,'  there  exhibited,  being  secured  by  him  from  those 
eminent  sculptors.  Mr.  Nottage  is  not  unknown  in  connection 
with  literature,  having  some  years  since  published,  under  the 
nom  de  plutm  of  '  Persius  Junior/  a  series  of  amusing  and 
trenchant  sketches  of  cbaracter,  and  also  having  produced  The 
Shaketpirian  Diary ^  under  the  initials  of  '  G.  S.  N .'  Mr. 
Alderman  Nottage  is  a  member  of  the  Bpectaclemaker*s  Com- 
pany.** 

Aldeorever*s  Ornamental  Work.— <^  An  album  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  Heinrich  Aldegrever*s  ornamental 
work,*'  says  the  Academy ^  *^  has  just  been  published  by  the  firm 
of  H.  Manz,  at  Munich  Aldegrever  was  a  *  Little  Matter,*  who, 
besides  his  small  engravings  of  classical  and  other  subjects, 
executed  a  large  amount  of  ornamental  designs  for  goldsmiths* 
work,  book-decoratioo,  and  other  purposes.    A  number  of  bis 

Elates  of  this  kind  are  in  the  Boyal  Cabinet  of  Prints  at 
[unich,  and  these  have  now  been  reproduced  by  J.  B.  Ober- 
netter,  whose  skill  in  this  kind  of  work  we  have  before  had 
occaaion  to  commend.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Album  will  be  found 
useful  in  schools  of  design,  by  giving  a  knowledge  of  a  peculiarly 
German  and  fantastic  mode  of  decoration.'* 

Photographers'  Touts.^ ^^aro,  in  giving  some  details  of 
the  history  of  a  *'  fire  eater  '*  in  a  showman's  caravan,  gives 
some  details  ot  the  antecedents  of  the  photographer's  **  tout,** 
who  has  generally  been»  it  is  stated,  a  "  super  "  on  the  stage ! 
'*  When  this  unlucky  individual  retired  from  his  super's  life,  as  £ 
have  said,  be  did  not  take  to  the  fire -eating  at  once,  but  became 
the  tout  for  a  cheap  photographer  in  the  Euston  Boad.  On 
questioning  him  further  on  this  point,  he  informed  me  that 
these  touts  have  almost,  without  exception,  been  on  the  stage. 
More  than  this,  those  who  come  from  before  the  footlights  to 
this  occupation  have,  like  Sterok,  had  tragic  aspirations,  and  in 
many  instances  have  actually  been  popular  tragedians  at  the 
minor  provinoial  theatres.    The  cause  of  their  fall  is  usually 
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Should  70D  thiok  it  worth  while  to  give  thii  a  place  in 
tb«  coinmiiB  of  your  valakble  periodicBl,  fon  are  at  libertj  to 
make  what  ase\oa  like  of  it ;  if  not,  consiga  ittoihswute- 
paper  basket.— 'You n  obedientlj,    Taos.  B.  L*TCHXout. 

AMATEDIl  PHOTOGRAPHY  IS  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

DuR  Sir, — Do  you  think  thefollowiag  worthy  ■  oiraer  in 
yoar  valuable  publication  ?  I  ba*e  beea  dsbbliug  io  pfaoio- 
graphy,  off  Bod  on,  for  Ibe  lut  twelve  or  tbiilcen  years. 
Whan  I  commenced  I  found  great  difficulty  in  obtainiDg  m 
correct  focaa.  I  removed  iha  lanii,  aud  with  a  rule  meainred 
the  diitanoe  from  the  Uus  apiTturd  to  tbu  focuuing  r'*^  ! 
I  then  put  in  a  platu-boldor  with  a  glass  and  meannred,  bat 
found  the  iligtances  did  not  coiacide.  To  remedy  cfaii  I 
adopted  the  followlug  pkn,  and  bave  had  no  difficulty 
■inoa: — I  take  a  plate  and  gum  ovei  it  the  tbiaoeat  and 
finest  tiuue  paper  I  can  get ;  when  dry,  f  rub  it  with  a  little 
oil.  This  makea  a  capital  focussing  glaaa.  Wheal  wish 
to  focus  an  object,  I  put  this  into  the  pla te- holder  at d  focua 
from  it.  When  I  alterwards  insert  tbe  scaaitiied  plaie  it 
neceasarily  oocapiea  the  precise  place  as  tbe  focuFsinji  glass. 
I  enclose  two  views,  one  of  Hupe  Vale  Sugar  Works,  the 
other  of  part  of  tbe  Usreenage  with  Gaveinment  IIoubj  in 
the  distance  ;  and  I  think  you  will  admit  a  want  of  sharp- 
>t  one  of  tbe  many  other  defects.  Ibe  views  wera 
taken  some  yean  ago.  and  have  been  recently  printed  upon 
plain  aalted  paper.  Pie  exposure  was  abonl  eight  raiDUti'S. 
with  ,*,  inch  aperture,  and  by  the  wot  process. 

I  have  once  or  twice  tried  dry  processus,  but  with  indiffer- 
ent Buccesii.  I  am  now  seeiog  whst  ihe  emulsion  system 
will  do  in  my  hands,  and,  so  far,  I  think  I  shall  succedd. 
The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  in  tropical 
olimataa  is  the  dampness  of  thn  atmoxpliere.  la  rainy 
weather — that  h,  duriug  (he  wet  season — (hn  platnsoon  rpoil. 
I  am  fallowing  the  instructions  givpn  b^  "  I'botn-Cheniicus," 
at  page  130  of  your  Yita-Bo^iK  1877,  with  tbe  eiception 
that,  not  tiodiug  (he  gelatine  solutiim  adbere  to  the  glass, 
but  run  into  patches,  I  apply  albumen,  white  of  one  egg, 
20  ounces  water,  1  ounce  strong  ammonia  as  given  by  Jabea 
and  Alfred  Hughes,  p.  49  of  th  <  YaAa-BooE.  The  egg  ia 
shaken  in  a  hottlu  (m  reciinmeii  led  by  Ur.  Hughes  iu  his 
work  on  Photography)  with  picoes  of  broken  glass — I  think 
a  plan  quite  as  efficient  as,  and  mnch  less  trouble  than 
beating  with  a  whisk. 

I  notice  different  writers  referring  to  tbe  apertures 
with  which  they  take  views  drscrtbe  them  by  numbers. 
Now  as  I  have  not  met  with  any  description  of  these 
aumben  as  to  the  fcaciional  parts  of  an  incb  they  a  I 
present,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  give  m/-  the  curs 
ponding  sises.  In  Mr.  Roucb's  Catalogue,  1877,  p.  95, 
be  bos  this:  "  with  an  aperture  of  /q.  Please  wbat  does 
that  represent?  As  1  cipect  tbu  plalei  meotioned  on  that 
page  are  the  emulsion  plates  above  referred  to,  I  am  anxioua 
to  know  the  eiposure  required  under  the  diSereut  apeiturer. 
I  tried  one  with  the  ,'^  aperture  this  morning,  and  exposed 
for  half  an  hour,  but  with  an  indiSerunt  result  ;  however,  I 
can  account  for  that,  as  i  tried  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  in 
abiilule  alcohol  when  making  the  emulsion,  and  found  it 
did  not  quite  succeed  ;  I  ought  to  have  used  mellii/lnltil. 

"  Photo-Chemicus  "  in  his  formula  for  the  deviluper  hu 
omitted  to  say  his  Dyra  salulion  should  bi  iu  alcuhul.  (Se« 
Mr.  Rouch's  formula,  page  'M  of  the  catalogue). 

Tbe  likeness  sent  is  printed  upon  llaine  and  Tbotne- 
thwaite's  albumeuiaed  paper  that  1  have  bad  by  me  tor  iha 
last  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  in  a  long  tin  case,  and  seems 
to  keep  romarksbly  well.— Y outs  very  truly, 

J.  F.  QaiSBiH. 

[Tbe  ei  am  plea  our  correspondent  sends  are  exceedingly 
creditable  work  wbeu  tbe  difficulties  are  taken  into  account. 
Ue  will  hnd  that  the  least  troublesome  plan  is  to  adjust  tha 
grcnnd  glaa  so  that  it  coincides  with  tbe  posilioD  of  Iha 
saruitiTe  plate.  Tbe  sailed  paper  prints  were  a  very  good 
tone.    The  praotioa  of  nnmbning  atopi  ii  adopted  by 


in  about  eight  parts  of  hot  water  at  1G0°  (Fahr.),  nnd  a 
solution  of  about  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
about  fifteen  parts  of  water,  or  a  solution  of  tbe  before- 
montioncd  bichromates  or  chromatea  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. The  mode  of  treatment  in  this  case  difTera  from  the 
former  only  in  two  points: — 1st.  During  tbe  time  tbe 
material  is  traversing  through  the  bath,  as  already  described, 
the  solution  is  maintained  at  160°  Fahr,  by  mean*  of  siphon 

Sipes  charged  with  ateam.  3ud.  Instead  of  suspending  to 
ry,  the  material  ia  immediately  passed  over  three  ateam 
cyliuder;^  seven  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  a  pressure  of 
fifteen  paunds  to  twenty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  Tbe 
oyliodcra  are  provided  with  gauges  to  indicate  tbe  pressure 
they  are  required  to  carry,  and  also  with  safety-valves  to 

Erevcnt  ibia  pressure  from  being  pxceedud.  Although  the 
atb  is  always  in  a  state  of  darkness,  yet  it  is  specially 
necessarv  in  this  case,  for  without  this  the  process  of 
waterpruofing  the  material  by  means  of  chromates  or 
bichroiuutea  could  by  no  poasibility  be  ocoompltahed. 

"3rd.  By  treatment  with  acetate,  aulphate,  or  chloride  of 
alumina,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  about  one 
part  of  any  of  these  compounds  iu  about  six  parts  of  water 
at  160°  Tahr.  Tbe  same  conditions  are  required  to  pro- 
duce a  waterproof  material  wit.b  these  compounds  as  those 
described  above,  with  this  difFerenco,  thst  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely neiwsaary  to  preserve  darkness  during  tbe  prooess. 
Tbe  claim  of  the  patentee  is  thua  worded  : — 

"Eacli  of  tbe  foregoing  processea  I  claim  aa  my  inven- 
tion for  the  production  of  waterproof  p:tper,  cotton,  or 
linen  cloths,  or  other  ligneous  tissues.  Paper  and  oloih 
may  be  taken  together,  through  the  treatment  which,  bj 
its  adhesive  nature,  binds  the  two  together— thus  giving  a 
durable,  pliable,  and  impermeable  material  suitable  for 
any  purpose  where  immunity  from  damp  and  moiature  is 
required," 

if  the  pitper  employed  for  silver  prints  could  be  mtde 
waterproof,  it  is  probable  tliat  such  an  operation  would 
tend  tcinards  permaocucy,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
moilili cation  of  some  of  the  processes  above  described 
might  be  renderud  available. 


ftotttayonliince. 

LOCALIZINCJ  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CARBON 

PltlNTINQ. 

!jia,— By  the  following  simple  method  I  have  succeeded 

perrectly  in  localising  and  accelerating  the  developmsnt  of 
carbon  prints,  and  I  now  ose  it  iu  da'.ty  practice.  The 
method  is  as  follows : — 

I  take  a  small  piece  of  very  soft  wash-leather  and  wrap  it 
round  tbe  Guger ;  tben  dip  it  into  a  cup  of  warm  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added ;  then  gently 
rob  the  portions  of  the  narbuo  print  that  appear  too  dark 
and  laokiDg  in  detail.  Fur  instaacu,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  tbe  hair  appears  too  dark  and  tacking  in  detail 
(especially  in -a  Hembraiidt  picture),  whilst  the  face  and 
lighted  purtloas  are  eveiytbiug  that  could  be  desired. 

Now,  by  adoptiuif  the  method  I  hate  described,  I  6nd  it 
possible  to  bring  all  the  d>'tail  out  in  the  darker  portions 
and  shailiiws,  whilst  the  lighter  parts  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  affett<:d. 

It  is  also  a  very  rapid  and  easy  method  of  reducing  a 
rather  over-exposed  print,  and  by  using  Iho  water  hotter  or 
colder,  as  tbe  cuso  mav  be,  you  have  perfect  control  over 
the  result.  I  6ud  that  it  also  cleans  the  sutface  of  tbe 
tiatue  from  all  upccka  or  dust  that  are  liable  to  become 
attached  to  it  from  tho  wasbing-water  or  other  cauass,  and 
which  are  very  dilEuult  to  remove  by  an  ordinary  stream  of 

It  is  astonishing  what  au  amooot  of  friction  the  tissue 
will  bear  with  the  moistened  wash-leMbei'  without  in  the 


vfijt  u«tc  w)iu  bue  muLBHfueu  was 
leaat  degiM  iojoring  the  surface. 
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optioiaoB,  and  the  nDmbere  have  reference  simply  to  the 
graduated  apertures  of  each  particular  set,  and  have  no 
relation  to  any  recognized  Htandard  of  size.  It  would  be 
more  convenient  if  a  certain  number  really  indicated  a 
certain  measurement.     The  aperture  marked  thus  J__  means 

that  the  aperture  is  one-tenth  of  the  focus.  The  case  to 
which  he  refers  L  means  that  with  a  lens  of  fifteen  inches 

focus,  the  aperture  is  half  an  inch.  In  making  emulsions 
either  methylated  or  pure  spirit  may  be  used  ;  but  it  must 
contain  a  trace  of  water  to  secure  solution  of  the  silver  salt. 
The  Ybar-Book  for  1876  is  in  print,  and  has  been  for- 
warded.—Ed] 


A      SIMPLE      CARBON      PRINTING      WITHOUT 

PRINTING  FRAME,  ETC. 

Sib, — The  following  may  interest  your  readers  : — Take 
carbon  tissue  from  bichromate  batn  direstly  to  the 
varnished  negative,  which  is  covered  with  wax  and  collodion, 
when  dried,  expose,  and  wash  with  warm  water  as  usua  1. 
The  autotype  tissue  will  stick  to  the  varnished  negative  more 
tenaciously  than  when  after  exposed.  l*he  carbon  tissue  can 
be  made  according  to  M  Fargier's,  or  Mr.  filair^s,  or  Mr. 
Swan's  process.  The  patent  of  the  latter  will  expire  next 
February,  and  other  Woodburytype  can  be  made  with  the 
above  process  easily.  Careless  Operatob. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Fhotoqraphio  Assooiatiok. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  2''th  nit.  at  the  Free  Library,  William 
Brown  Street, —the  Hsv.  H.  J.  Palmer,  President,  io  the  chair. 

The  Secret  ART  read  several  letters,  and  showed  some  photo- 
graphs that  had  been  sent  in  from  which  to  select  a  presentation 
print,  but  the  Council  considered  it  advisable  to  wait,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  a  suitable  negative  from  those  belonging  to 
members. 

Mr.  Edward  Le  Roberts  and  Mr.  Edward  S.  Seddon  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellbrbeck  read  a  paper  on  '<  The  Uve  of  the 
Actinometer  with  Dry  PUites'*  (see  pige  478).  He  (Mr. 
Xllerbeck)  showed  showed  some  specimens  of  simple  actinometers, 
which  could  easily  be  made  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Eller- 
beck  for  his  paper,  stated  that  the  use  of  an  actinometer  is  an 
undoubted  advantage.  He  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  on  a  former  trip  to 
the  Continent  found  the  light  there  so  deceptiye  that  he  ought  to 
have  given  exposures  three  times  loDger  than  he  had  done.  On 
his  last  trip  he  took  with  him  a  slip  of  Durand's  sensitized  paper, 
and  by  noting  the  time  it  took  to  change  to  a  certain  tint  he 
found  he  was  able  to  judge  the  time  of  the  exposure  of  his 
plates  accurately,  and  had  not  under-exposed  a  single  picture. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  said  he  had  been  trying  different  samples 
of  sensitized  papers,  and  showed  prints  from  the  same.  He  had 
tried  the  borax  bath,  but  in  using  the  acetate  bath,  which  he  pre- 
ferred, he  had  been  recommendt^  to  add  two  grains  of  wasning 
soda  to  the  pint,  and  found  it  an  improvement  in  toning  Durand's 
paper. 

The  President  said  that  some  of  the  plates  he  bad  coated  for 
the  members  at  their  last  meeting  had  been  failures  in  their  hands, 
while  those  ^f  the  same  batch  worked  well  with  him.  One, 
which  he  would  pass  round— an  interior  of  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery—he  thought  was  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  taken.  Ue 
(the  President)  had  tried  an  experiment,  and  found  that  he  could 
coat  twice  as  many  plates  with  gelatine  emulsion  as  he  could  with 
the  same  quantity  of  collodio-bromide  emulsion. 

A  number  of  prints  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ellerbeck,  Kirkby, 
Boper,  Potter,  and  others. 

Some  charming  prints  were  shown  by  the  Secretary.  They  had 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia,  during 
a  recent  visit  to  this  country,  and  attracted  universal  admiration. 

After  spending  some  time  in  examining  a  variety  of  things  in- 
teresting to  amateurs,  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  25th  instuit. 


Sail  in  t(t  j$tttM0. 


Mr.  Sheriff  Nottaoe  — The  CMy  Treu  gives  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  history  and  antecedents  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men  whose  enterprize  and  ability  are  very  familiar  to  the 
photographic  world,  and  who,  by  his  civic  honours,  confers 
distinction  on  photography.  *'  Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Nottaoe 
is  descended  from  the  family  ot  the  Nottages,  of  Nottage,  in 
Glamorganshire,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Essex,  in  which 
county  he  spent  his  early  youth.  He  is  flfty-one  years  of  age, 
and  was  married  in  1851  to  Christiana,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Warner,  belonging  to  an  eld  Cheshire  family.  His  residence  is 
at  85,  Collingham  Bead,  South  Kensington,  and  his  family 
consists  of  a  son  and  daughter.  Ue  was  for  manv  years  en- 
gaged in  the  large  iron  busiuess  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  B.  W.  Ken- 
nara,  the  late  member  for  JNewp^rt.  Nr.  Nottage  is  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Chaliis,  who  for  many  years  repre- 
sented the  borough  ot  Finsbury  in  Parliament ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  Mr.  Kennard  and  Mr.  Alderman  Chaliis  served  the  office 
of  Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  during  the  same  year. 
The  alderman  was,  a  few  years  since,  a  candidate  for  a  seat  at 
the  board  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  which  be  lost  only  by 
a  few  votes,  gaining,  however,  a  moral  victory  by  securing  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine  of  the  proprietors  over  bis 
opponent,  Major  Walker.  Mr.  Nottage  having  from  his  earliest 
vears  evinced  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  stereoscope 
having  then  been  invented,  he  saw  that  by  this  instrument  in 
connection  with  the  undeveloped  art  of  photography,  if  brought 
out  on  commercial  principles,  a  large  and  lucrative  business 
might  be  established,  and  he  at  once  threw  his  energies  into 
the  new  enterprise,  under  the  tide  of  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company,  which  has  since  developed  into  the  largest  cuncern  of 
the  kind,  with  agencies  ia  various  parts  of  the  world.  Sir 
David  Brewster,  the  inventor  of  the  stereoscope  in  its  present 
popular  form,  at  once  interested  himself  in  the  development 
ot  bis  ingenious  idea,  and  a  prize  being  offered  by  Mr.  Nottage 
for  the  bBst  essay  on  the  new  optical  instrument,  he  tiecame 
the  adjudicator,  awarding  it  to  Professor  Louie.  In  1862 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  undertook  the  largest  con- 
tract ever  known  in  connection  with  photography,  viz.,  that 
of  the  Great  Liternational  Exhibition,  purchasing  from  the 
Boyal  Commissioners,  for  a  large  sum,  the  exclusive  righta 
of  producing  and  selling  photographs  in  the  new  building. 
The  chefs  cTauvre  of  mc^ern  sculpture,  *  The  Sleep  of  Sorrow 
and  Dream  of  Joy,*  by  Monti,  and  Magni's  celebrated  '  Bead- 
ing Girl,'  there  exhibited,  being  secured  by  him  from  those 
eminent  sculptors.  Mr.  Nottage  is  not  unknown  in  connection 
with  literature,  having  some  years  since  published,  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  '  Persius  Junior,*  a  series  of  amusing  and 
trenchant  sketches  of  cbaracter,  and  also  having  produced  The 
Shakeeperian  Diary ^  under  the  initials  of  '  G.  S.  N  .*  Mr. 
Alderman  Nottage  is  a  member  of  the  Bpectaclemaker's  Com- 
pany." 

Aldeorxver's  Ornamental  Work.— *^  An  album  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  Heinrich  Aldegrever's  ornamental 
work,"  says  the  Academy ^  **  has  just  been  published  by  the  firm 
of  H.  Manx,  at  Munich  Aldegrever  was  a  *  Little  Master,'  who, 
besides  his  small  engravings  of  classical  and  other  subjects, 
executed  a  large  amount  of  ornamental  designs  for  goldsmiths* 
work,  book-decoratioo,  and  other  purposes.    A  number  of  hia 

Elates  of  this  kind  are  in  the  Boyal  Cabinet  of  Prints  at 
[unich,  and  these  have  now  been  reproduced  by  J.  B.  Ober- 
netter,  whose  skill  in  tbis  kiad  of  work  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  commond.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Album  will  be  found 
useful  in  schools  ot  design,  by  giving  a  knowledge  of  a  peculiarly 
German  and  fantastic  mode  of  decoration." 

Photographers'  Touts.— ^i^aro,  in  giving  some  details  of 
the  history  of  a  *'  fire  eater  "  in  a  showman's  caravan,  gives 
some  details  ot  the  antecedents  of  the  photographer's  *'  tout," 
who  has  generally  been,  it  is  stated,  a  "  super  "  on  the  stage ! 
'*  When  this  unlucky  individual  retired  from  his  super's  life,  as  £ 
have  said,  he  did  not  take  to  the  fire -eating  at  once,  but  became 
the  tout  for  a  cheap  photographer  in  the  Euston  Boad.  On 
questioning  him  further  on  this  point,  he  informed  me  that 
these  touts  have  almost,  without  exception,  been  on  the  stage. 
More  than  this,  those  who  come  from  before  the  footlights  to 
this  occupation  have,  Uke  Sterok,  had  tragic  aspirations,  and  in 
many  instances  have  actually  been  popular  tragedians  at  the 
minor  provinoial  theatres.    The  cause  of  their  tall  is  ut oally 
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ia  about  eight  parts  of  hot  water  at  IGO"  (Fahr.),  and  « 
Bolution  of  about  one  part  of  bicbromatu  of  potaali  in 
about  fifteen  parte  of  wLkt«r,  or  a  Bolutioa  of  the  before- 
raeDtiooed  bichromates  or  cfiromaCes  ia  the  laiuc  propor- 
tioDi.  The  modo  of  treatment  in  this  case  differs  from  the 
foriner  onlj  iD  t<ro  poiats: — let.  During  the  time  tbe 
tiiat«riiil  ia  traversing  through  the  bath,  na  alreadj  deacrihed, 
the  BolutioD  is  inaiiiUinud  at  160°  Fahr.  bj  means  of  siphon 

Sipes  charged  with  steam.  2nd.  Instead  of  ■uapeadiag  to 
If,  the  material  is  immediately  passed  over  tliree  steam 
oyliuderij  seven  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  a  pressure  of 
fifteen  pounds  to  twenty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
oylindera  are  pravidi.-d  with  gauges  to  iadlcate  the  pressure 
they  are  required  to  carry,  and  also  witli  safety-valves  to 
prevent  this  pressure  from  being  exceedod.  Although  the 
bath  is  always  in  a  state  of  darkness,  yet  it  is  specially 
necessary  in  this  cue,  for  without  this  the  process  of 
waterproofing  the  material  by  means  of  chromates  or 
bichromates  could  by  no  possibility  be  accomplished. 

"  3rd.  By  treatment  with  acetate,  sulphate,  or  chloride  of 
alumina,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  about  one 
part  of  any  of  these  corapouuda  iu  about  six  parts  of  water 
at  160°  Fahr.  The  sime  conditions  are  required  to  pro- 
duce a  waterproof  material  witb  these  compounds  aa  those 
described  above,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  darkness  during  the  prooeas. 
The  claim  of  the  patentee  is  thus  worded  : — 

"Each  of  the  foregoing  processes  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion for  the  production  of  waterproof  paper,  cotton,  or 
Ifaen  cloths,  or  other  ligneous  tissues.  Paper  and  oloih 
maybe  taken  together,  through  the  treatment  which,  by 
ita  adheaive  nature,  bindu  the  two  together— thus  giving  a 
durable,  pliable,  and  iaipurmeable  maierial  suitable  for 
any  purpose  where  immunity  from  damp  and  moisture  is 
Kd  aired." 

If  the  piper  employed  for  silver  prints  could  be  mide 
waterproof,  it  is  probable  that  sucb  an  operation  would 
tend  towards  perniiincucy,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
raodiHcatioii  of  snmi!  of  the  processes  above  described 
mijht  he  rendered  av.Liluble. 


Should 

make  what  _ 
paper  baiket. 


C0n»ironIien». 

LOCALIZING  DEVBLOPMENT  IN  CARBON 
PltlNTING. 

SiK, — By  the  following  simple  method  I  have  succeeded 
peifectly  in  localising  and  acceleralin;  the  developmsnt  oF 
oatbon  prints,  and  1  now  use  it  In  dally  practice.  The 
method  is  as  follows :  — 

I  take  a  small  piece  of  very  soft  wash-leather  and  wrap  it 
round  the  fiuger ;  then  dip  it  into  a  cup  of  warm  water  to 
wbicb  a  few  dropa  of  ammonia  have  been  added ;  then  gently 
mb  the  portions  of  the  oatboo  print  that  appear  too  dark 
and  lacking  in  detail.  For  ludtance,  it  Bomalimes  happens 
that  the  hair  appears  too  dark  and  lacking  in  detail 
(especially  in  -a  Itembrandt  pxluru),  whildt  the  fact  and 
lighted  purtioQS  are  evuiytbing  that  could  Iw  iluaired. 

Now.  by  a'l<iptii>>{  thu  m«th.>J  I  have  describm),  I  find  it 
poidible  tu  bring  all  the  d>'tail  out  in  the  darker  portions 
and  ■liadiiMd,  whildt  the  tighter  parts  are  oat  in  the  least 
de(!rco  aSacU  ' 


It  i^ 


inga 


colder,  aa  the  case  may  be,  yuu  Lavu  perfect  aootrol  over 
the  result.  I  find  that  it  aUo  cleaoa  the  surface  of  the 
tii'ue  from  all  Kpcck<  or  duit  that  are  liable  to  become 
attached  to  it  from  the  waabing-water  or  other  causes,  and 
which  are  very  dillicult  to  remove  by  an  ordinary  stream  of 

It  it  astonishing  what  au  amount  of  friction  the  tissue 
will  bear  with  the  moistened  wash-leather  without  in  the 
least  degree  injuring  the  surface. 


you  think  it  worth  while  to  give  this  a  place  in 
oFyour  valuable  periodical,  ynuaraat  liberty  to 
iBe>on  like  of  it ;  if  not,  cnnaiga  it  to  the  waste- 
i. — Youn  obediently,     Tbos.  B.  LaicHiiOtS. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Diilt  Sir, — Do  you  think  the  following  worthy  a  corner  in 
yonr  valuable  publication  ?  I  have  been  dabbhug  in  pbo:o- 
graphy,  off  and  on,  for  the  last  twelve  or  tbiitren  years. 
Wlien  I  commenced  1  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
correct  ftvas.  I  removed  the  lens,  and  with  a  rule  measured 
the  diatance  from  the  leiia  apiTture  to  the  focnsaing  f^lsas  ; 
I  thea  put  in  s  p'ate-hulder  with  a  glass  and  meaiiured,  bat 
found  the  distances  did  not  coincide.  To  remedy  this  I 
adapted  the  following  plan,  and  have  had  no  difficulty 
sines; — I  take  ■  plate  and  gum  over  it  the  thioaest  and 
finest  tissue  paper  I  can  get ;  when  dry,  f  rub  it  with  a  little 
oil.  This  makes  a  capital  focussing  glass.  Wheal  wish 
to  focus  an  object,  I  put  this  into  the  plate-holder  and  focus 
from  it.  When  I  alterw«rda  insert  the  ssanitised  plate  it 
necessarily  oocupiee  the  precise  place  as  the  focussing  glass. 
J  enclose  two  views,  one  oF  Hope  Vale  Sugar  Worlis,  the 
other  of  part  of  the  Careenage  with  Government  Uoubj  in 
the  distance  ;  and  I  thiuk  you  will  admit  a  want  of  sharp- 
ness is  not  one  of  the  mauy  other  deFects.  I  he  viewa  wore 
taken  some  years  ago,  and  have  been  recently  printed  npou 
plain  saltiid  paper.  Tna  exposure  was  about  eight  minutea. 
with  ,',  inch  aperture,  sad  by  the  wet  process. 

I  have  once  or  twice  trivd  dry  processes,  but  with  indiffer- 
ent success.  I  am  now  seoing  what  the  emulsion  systetn 
will  do  in  my  hands,  and,  so  far,  I  think  I  shall  succeed. 
The  greati'st  difficulty  wo  have  to  contend  with  in  tropical 
olinatei  is  the  dampness  oF  tbi^  atmo«pbeTB.  In  rainj 
weather— that  it,  duriei,' the  weisesson— the  platt«  soon  tpoil. 
I  am  Following  the  inatruclions  given  by  "  Pbolo-Chemicus," 
at  page  130  of  your  YBtR-QooK  I8T7,  with  the  exception 
that,  not  Hoding  the  gelatine  solution  adhere  to  the  glass, 
but  run  into  patches,  I  apply  albumen,  white  of  one  agg, 
20  ounces  water,  1  ouucc  strong  ammonia  as  given  by  Jabea 
end  Alfred  Hughes,  p.  49  of  th  i  Vi4ft-BuoE.  The  egg  ia 
shaken  in  a  hottle  (a«  tecemnen  led  by  Mr.  Uugbes  iu  hii 
work  on  Photography)  with  pieces  of  broken  glass — I  think 
a  plan  quite  as  effiuient  as,  and  much  less  trouble  than 
beating  with  a  whisk. 

I  uutiue  different  writers  referring  to  tba  aperturea 
with  which  they  take  views  describe  them  by  numbers. 
Now  as  I  hsve  not  met  with  any  doacription  oF  these 
numbers  as  to  the  frscticiial  parts  oF  an  inch  they  a  ,* 
present,  I  shall  fee!  obliged  iF  yuu  will  gire  mi-  the  con 
ponding  sites.  In  Mr.  Rouch'j  Caulogoe,  1877,  p.  95, 
he  has  this:  "  with  an  aperture  oF  ^'g.  Please  what  doe* 
that  represent?  As  1  expect  the  plated  mentioned  on  that 
page  are  the  emulsion  pUtes  above  relerred  to,  1  am  anziou 
to  know  the  exposure  required  under  the  different  apeiturer, 
I  tried  one  with  the  j'^  aperture  this  morning,  and  expoaed 
for  half  au  hour,  but  with  an  indifferent  result ;  however,  I 
can  Bccount  for  that,  as  I  tried  to  dissolve  the  nitrala  ia 
abiuhic  alcohol  when  making  the  eamtsion,  and  fonod  it 
did  nut  quite  succeed  ;  I  ought  to  bsve  used  melhglateil. 

"  Photo- Uheioicua  "  iu  his  Formula  for  the  devduper  bai 
omitted  to  say  his  pyro  solution  should  bi  iu  aloobol.  (Sm 
Air.  Ranch's  formula,  page  'Jb  of  the  calalognej. 

The   likeness  sent  Is  printed  upon   Home  and   TboriM- 
thwaile's  albumenized  pap«r  that  I  have  bad  by  me  for  llicj~ 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,     it  is  in  a  long  tin  case,  and  » 
to  keep  remarkably  well. — Yours  very  truly, 

J.  F.  Gai 

[The  examples  our  correspondent  sends  are  exceedingly 

creditable  wcrk  when  the  dilHculiies  are  taken  into  aoo ' 

He  will  find  that  the  least  troublesome  plan  is  to  adjoi.  , 
grcund  glass  so  that  it  coincides  with   theposilitMnf  J| 
sensitive  plate.    The  salted  paper  prinla  wsi«  a  ttam 
I  tone.    Xbe  piMtioa  of  nambering  itoga  k  i 
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in  about  eight  parts  of  hot  water  at  160^  (Fahr.),  and  a 
solution  of  about  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
about  fifteen  parts  of  water,  or  a  solution  of  the  before- 
mentioned  bichromates  or  chromates  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. The  mode  of  treatment  in  this  case  differs  from  the 
former  only  in  two  points: — 1st.  During  the  time  the 
material  is  traversing  through  the  bath,  as  already  described, 
the  solution  is  maintained  at  160^  Fahr.  by  means  of  siphon 

Sipes  charged  with  steam.  2nd.  Instead  of  suspending  to 
ry,  the  material  is  immediately  passed  over  three  steam 
cylinders  seven  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  a  pressure  of 
fifteen  pounds  to  twenty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
cylinders  are  provided  with  gauges  to  indicate  the  pressure 
they  are  required  to  carry,  and  also  with  safety-valves  to 
prevent  this  pressure  from  being  exceeded.  Although  the 
bath  is  always  in  a  state  of  darkness,  yet  it  is  specially 
necessary  in  this  case,  for  without  this  the  process  of 
waterproofing  the  material  by  means  of  chromates  or 
bichromates  could  by  no  possibility  be  accomplished. 

"  3rd.  By  treatment  with  acetate,  sulphate,  or  chloride  of 
alumina,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  abouc  one 
part  of  any  of  these  compounds  iu  about  six  parts  of  water 
at  160^  Fahr.  The  same  conditions  are  required  to  pro- 
duce a  waterproof  material  with  these  compounds  as  those 
described  above,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  darkness  during  the  process. 
The  claim  of  the  patentee  is  thus  worded  i^' 

**Each  of  the  foregoing  processes  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion for  the  production  of  waterproof  paper,  cotton,  or 
linen  cloths,  or  other  ligneous  tissues.  Paper  and  cloth 
may  be  taken  together,  through  the  treatment  which,  by 
1(8  adhesive  nature,  binds  the  two  together— thus  giving  a 
durable,  pliable,  and  impermeable  material  suitable  for 
any  purpose  where  immunity  from  damp  and  moisture  is 
required.'' 

if  the  paper  employed  for  silver  prints  could  be  made 
waterproof,  it  is  probable  that  such  an  operation  would 
tend  towards  permanency,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
modification  of  some  of  the  processes  above  described 
might  be  rendered  available. 


LOCALIZING  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CARBON 

PRINTING. 

Sib, — By  the  following  simple  method  I  have  succeeded 
perfectly  in  localizing  and  accelerating  the  development  of 
carbon  prints,  and  I  now  use  it  in  da'Jy  practice.  The 
method  is  as  follows : — 

I  take  a  small  piece  of  very  soft  wash-leather  and  wrap  it 
round  the  finger  ;  then  dip  it  into  a  cup  of  warm  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added ;  then  gentlv 
rub  the  portions  of  the  oarbon  print  that  appear  too  dark 
and  lacking  in  detail.  For  instance,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  hair  appears  too  dark  and  lacking  in  detail 
(especially  in  *a  Rembraudt  picture),  whilst  the  face  and 
lighted  portions  are  eveiytbing  that  could  be  desired. 

Now,  by  adopting  the  method  I  have  described,  I  find  it 
possible  to  bring  all  the  dt'tail  out  in  the  darker  portions 
and  shadows,  whilst  the  lighter  parts  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  affected. 

It  is  also  a  very  rapid  and  easy  method  of  reducing  a 
rather  over-exposed  print,  and  by  using  the  water  hotter  or 
colder,  as  the  case  may  be,  you  have  perfect  control  over 
the  result.  I  find  that  it  also  cleans  the  surface  of  the 
iisiue  from  all  specks  or  dust  that  are  liable  to  btcome 
attached  to  it  from  tho  wasbing-water  or  other  causes,  and 
which  are  very  difficult  to  remove  by  an  ordinary  stream  of 
water. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  friction  the  tissue 
will  bear  with  the  moistened  wash-leather  without  in  the 
least  degree  injuring  the  surface. 


Should  you  think  it  worth  while  to  give  this  a  place  in 
the  colnmns  of  your  valuable  periodical,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  what  use^ou  like  of  it ;  if  not,  consign  it  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket. — Yours  obediently,    Thos.  B.  Latchmori. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

DkaR  Sir, — Do  you  think  the  following  worthy  a  C3rner  in 
your  valuable  publication  ?  I  have  been  dabbliug  in  phoio- 
graphy,  o£f  and  on,  for  the  last  twelve  or  thiiteen  years. 
When  I  commenced  I  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
correct  focus.  I  removed  the  lens,  and  with  a  rule  measured 
the  distance  from  the  lens  apiTture  to  the  focussing  glass  ; 
I  then  put  in  a  plate-holder  with  a  glass  and  measured,  but 
found  the  distances  did  not  coincide.  To  remedy  this  I 
adopted  the  following  plan,  and  have  had  no  difficulty 
since: — I  take  a  plate  and  gum  over  it  the  thinnest  and 
finest  tissue  paper  lean  get ;  when  dry,  I  rub  it  with  a  little 
oil.  This  makes  a  capital  focussing  glass.  When  I  wish 
to  focus  an  object,  I  put  this  into  the  plate-holder  and  focus 
from  it.  When  I  afterwards  insert  the  sensitised  plate  it 
necessarily  occupies  the  precise  place  as  the  focussing  glass. 
I  enclose  two  views,  one  of  Hope  Vale  Sugar  Works,  the 
other  of  part  of  the  Careenage  with  Government  IIoubj  in 
the  distance  ;  and  I  think  you  will  admit  a  want  of  sharp- 
ness is  not  one  of  the  many  other  defects.  The  views  were 
taken  some  years  ago,  and  have  been  recently  printed  upon 
plain  salted  paper.  The  exposure  was  about  eight  minutes, 
with  ,T  inch  aperture,  and  by  the  wet  process. 

I  have  once  or  twice  tried  dry  processes,  but  with  indiffer- 
ent success.  I  am  now  seeing  what  the  emulsion  system 
will  do  in  my  bands,  and,  so  far,  I  think  I  shall  succeed. 
The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  in  tropical 
climates  is  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  In  rainy 
weather — that  is,  during  the  wetseason — the  plates  soon  spoil. 
I  am  following  the  instructions  given  by  '*  Photo-Chemicus/* 
at  page  130  of  your  YE^aBooK  1877,  with  tbe  exception 
that,  not  finding  the  gelatine  solution  adhere  to  the  glass, 
but  run  into  patches,  I  apply  albumen,  white  of  one  egg, 
20  ounces  water,  1  ouuce  strong  ammonia  as  given  by  Jabei 
and  Alfred  Hughes,  p.  49  of  th  )  Ybas-Book.  The  egg  is 
shaken  in  a  bottle  (as  recommen  led  by  Mr.  Hughes  iu  his 
work  on  Photography)  with  pieces  of  broken  glass — I  think 
a  plan  quite  as  efficient  as,  and  much  less  trouble  thaa 
beating  with  a  whisk. 

I    notice   different    writers    referring   to   tha     apertures 
with  which    tbey  take  views    describe  them    bj  numbers. 
Now  as  1    have  not  met  with  any    description    of  these 
numbers  as  to  the  fractional    parts   of  an  incb    they  e  • 
present,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you   will  give  me  the  cors 
ponding  sises.     In  Mr.    Rouob*3  Catalogue,   1877,  p.  95, 
he  has  this  :  **  with  an  apeiture  of  i^^.     Please  what  does 
that   represent  ?   As  1  expect  tho  plates  mentioned  on  that 
page  are  the  emulsion  plates  above  referred  to,  I  am  anxious 
to  know  the  exposure  required  under  the  difierent  aperturep. 
I  tried  one  with  tbe  ^^  aperture  this  morning,  and  exposed 
for  half  an   hour,  but  with  an  indifferent  result ;  however,  I 
can  account   for  that,  as  I  tried  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  io 
absolute  alcohol  when  making  the  emulsion,   and  found  it 
did  not  quite  succeed  ;  I  ought  to  have  used  methylated, 

**  Photo-Ghemicus  '*  in  his  formula  for  the  developer  has 
omitted  to  say  his  pyro  solution  should  hi  in  alcohol.  (See 
Mr.  Rouch*8  formula,  page  95  of  the  catalogue). 

The  likeness  sent  is  printed  upon  Home  and  Thorne- 
thwaite*s  albumenized  paper  that  I  have  had  by  mo  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  vears.  It  is  in  a  long  tin  case,  and  seems 
to  keep  remarkably  well. — Yours  very  truly, 

J.    F.    GaESHAK. 

[Tbe  examples  our  correspondent  sends  are  exceedingly 
creditable  work  when  the  difficulties  are  taken  into  account. 
He  will  find  that  the  least  troublesome  plan  is  to  adjust  the 
grcund  glass  so  that  it  coincides  with  the  position  of  the 
sensitive  plate.  The  salted  paper  prints  were  a  very  ffood 
)tone.    The  practice  of  numbering  stops  is  adopted  by 
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opticians,  and  the  nnmbera  have  reference  simply  to  the 
graduated  apertures  of  each  particular  set,  and  have  no 
relation  to  any  recognized  ntandard  of  size.  It  would  be 
more  convenient  if  a  certain  number  really  indicated  a 
certain  measurement.     The  aperture  marked  thu3  J_^  means 

that  the  aperture  is  one-tenth  of  the  focus.  The  case  to 
which  he  refers  L  means  that  with  a  lens  of  fifteen  inches 

30    , 

focusi  the  aperture  is  half  an  inch.  In  making  emulsions 
either  methylated  or  pure  spirit  may  be  used  ;  but  it  must 
contain  a  trace  of  water  to  secure  solution  of  the  silver  salt. 
The  Year- Book  for  1876  is  in  print,  and  has  been  for- 
warded.—Ed] 


A      SIMPLE      CARBON      PRINTING      WITHOUT 

PRINTING  FRAME,  ETC. 

Sib, — The  following  may  interest  your  readers:— Take 
carbon  tissue  from  bichromate  bath  direstly  to  the 
varnished  negative,  which  is  covered  with  wax  and  collodion, 
when  dried,  expose,  and  wash  with  warm  water  as  usual. 
The  autotype  tissue  will  stick  to  the  varnished  negative  more 
tenaciously  than  when  after  exposed.  The  carbon  tissue  can 
be  made  according  to  M  Fargier's,  or  Mr.  Blair^  or  Mr. 
Swan's  process.  The  patent  of  the  latter  will  expire  next 
February,  and  other  Wood  bury  type  can  be  made  with  the 
above  process  easily.  Cahiliss  Opkbatob. 


LivEBPOOL  Amatbub  Photoobaphio  Assooiatiok. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  2'th  ult.  at  the  Free  Library,  William 
Brown  Street,— the  Hsv.  H.  J.  Falhbb,  President,  io  the  chair. 

The  Sbcbbtart  read  several  letters,  and  showed  some  photo- 
graphs that  had  been  sent  in  from  which  to  select  a  presentation 
print,  but  the  Council  con!«idered  it  advisable  to  wait,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  a  suitable  negative  from  those  belonging  to 
members. 

Mr.  Edward  Le  Roberts  and  Mr.  Edward  S.  Seddon  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellbbbeck  read  a  paper  on  ^<  The  Use  of  the 
Actinometer  with  Dry  Plates"  (see  pige  478).  He  (Mr. 
Xllerbeck)  showed  showed  some  specimens  of  simple  actinometers, 
which  could  easily  be  made  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Eller- 
beck  for  his  paper,  stated  that  the  use  of  an  actinometer  is  an 
undoubted  advantage.  He  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  on  a  former  trip  to 
the  Continent  found  the  light  there  so  deceptive  that  he  ought  to 
have  given  exposures  three  times  longer  than  he  had  done.  On 
his  last  trip  he  took  with  him  a  slip  of  Durand's  sensitized  paper, 
and  by  noting  the  time  it  took  to  change  to  a  certain  tint  he 
found  he  was  able  to  judge  the  time  of  the  exposure  of  his 
plates  accurately,  and  had  not  under-exposed  a  single  picture. 

Mr.  W.  H.  KiBKBY  said  he  had  been  trying  different  samples 
of  sensitized  papers,  and  showed  prints  from  the  same.  He  had 
tried  the  borax  bath,  but  in  using  the  acetate  bath,  which  he  pre- 
ferred, be  had  been  recommendt^  to  add  two  grains  of  washing 
soda  to  the  pint,  and  found  it  an  improvement  in  toning  Durand's 
paper. 

The  Fbesident  said  that  some  of  the  plates  he  had  coated  for 
the  members  at  their  last  meeting  had  been  failures  in  their  hands, 
while  those  ^f  the  same  batch  worked  well  with  him.  One, 
which  he  would  pass  round— an  interior  of  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery — he  thought  was  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  taken.  He 
(the  President)  had  tried  an  experiment,  and  found  that  he  could 
coat  twice  as  many  plates  with  gelatine  emulsion  as  he  could  with 
the  same  quantity  of  collodio-bromide  emulsion. 

A  number  of  prints  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ellerbeck,  Kirkby, 
Boner,  Potter,  and  others. 

Some  charming  prints  were  shown  by  the  Secretarv.  They  had 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia,  during 
a  recent  visit  to  this  country,  and  attracted  universal  admiration. 

After  spending  some  time  in  examining  a  variety  of  things  in- 
teresting to  amateurs,  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  25th  instuit. 


Sail  in  t(t  j$tttM0. 


Mb.  Shebiff  Nottaoe  — The  OUy  Jhress  gives  some  interest- 
ing  details  of  the  history  and  antecedents  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  enterprize  and  ability  are  very  familiar  to  the 
photographic  world,  and  who,  by  his  civic  honours,  confers 
distinction  on  photography.  **  Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Nottage 
is  descended  from  the  family  ot  the  Nottages,  of  Nottage,  In 
Glamorganshire,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Essex,  in  which 
county  be  spent  his  early  youth.  He  is  fifty-one  years  of  age, 
and  was  married  in  1851  to  Christiana,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Warner,  belonging  to  an  eld  Cheshire  family.  His  residence  is 
at  85,  CoUingham  Boad,  South  Kensington,  and  his  family 
consists  of  a  son  and  daughter.  Ue  was  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  the  large  iron  business  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  B.  W.  Ken- 
nard,  the  late  member  for  JNewp<>rt.  Nr.  Nottage  is  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Challis,  who  for  many  years  repre- 
sented the  borough  ot  Finsbury  in  Parliament ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  Mr.  Kennard  and  Mr.  Alderman  Challis  served  the  office 
of  Sheriff  of  London  nnd  Middlesex  during  the  same  year. 
The  alderman  was,  a  few  years  since,  a  candidate  for  a  seat  at 
the  board  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  which  he  lost  only  by 
a  few  votes,  gaining,  however,  a  moral  victory  by  securing  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine  of  the  proprietors  over  bis 
opponent.  Major  Walker.  Mr.  Nottage  having  from  his  earliest 
vears  evinced  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  stereoscope 
having  then  been  invented,  he  saw  that  by  this  instrument  in 
connection  with  the  undeveloped  art  of  photography,  if  brought 
out  on  commercial  principles,  a  large  and  lucrative  business 
might  be  established,  and  he  at  once  threw  his  energies  into 
the  new  enterprise,  under  the  tide  of  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company,  which  has  since  developed  into  the  largest  concern  of 
the  kind,  with  agencies  ia  various  parts  of  the  world.  Sir 
David  Brewster,  the  inventor  of  the  stereoscope  in  its  present 
popular  form,  at  once  interested  himself  in  the  development 
ot  his  ingenious  idea,  and  a  prize  being  offered  by  Mr.  Nottage 
for  the  bBst  essay  on  the  new  optical  instrument,  he  became 
the  adjudicator,  awarding  it  to  Professor  Louie.  In  1862 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  undertook  the  largest  con- 
tract ever  known  in  connection  with  photography,  viz.,  that 
of  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  purchasing  from  the 
Boyal  Commissioners,  for  a  large  sum,  the  exclusive  rights 
of  producing  and  selling  photographs  in  the  new  building. 
The  chefa  cTceuvre  of  mc^ern  sculpture, '  The  Sleep  of  Sorrow 
and  Dream  of  Joy,'  by  Monti,  and  Magni's  celebrated  'Bead- 
ing Girl,'  there  exhibited,  being  secured  by  him  from  those 
eminent  sculptors.  Mr.  Nottage  is  not  unknown  in  connection 
with  literature,  having  some  years  since  published,  under  the 
iiotn  de  plume  of  '  Persius  Junior,'  a  series  of  amusing  and 
trenchant  sketches  of  character,  and  also  having  produced  The 
Shakeeperian  Diary ^  under  the  initials  of  '  G.  S.  N .'  Mr. 
Alderman  Nottage  is  a  member  of  the  Bpectaclemaker*s  Com- 
pany." 

Aldeobxveb's  Oenambntal  Wobk.— ^^  An  album  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  Heinrich  Aldegrever's  ornamental 
work,"  says  the  Academy^  <*  has  just  been  published  by  the  firm 
of  H.  Manx,  at  Munich  Aldegrever  was  a  *  Little  Master,'  who, 
besides  his  small  engravings  of  classical  and  other  subjects, 
executed  a  large  amount  of  ornamental  designs  for  goldsmiths* 
work,  book-decoratioo,  and  other  purposes.    A  number  of  bis 

Elates  of  this  kind  are  in  the  Boyal  Cabinet  of  Prints  at 
[unich,  and  these  have  now  been  reproduced  by  J.  B.  Ober- 
netter,  whose  skill  in  this  kind  of  work  we  have  before  had 
occaaion  to  commond.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Album  will  be  found 
useful  in  schools  ot  design,  by  giving  a  knowledge  of  a  peculiarly 
German  and  fantastic  mode  of  decoration." 

Photoobaphees'  TouTs.^^^aro,  in  giving  some  details  of 
the  history  of  a  *'  fire  eater  "  in  a  showman's  caravan,  gives 
some  details  ot  the  antecedents  of  the  photographer's  *'  tout," 
who  has  generally  been,  it  is  stated,  a  "super  "  on  the  stage ! 
**  When  this  unlucky  individual  retired  from  his  super's  life,  as  £ 
have  said,  be  did  not  take  to  the  fire -eating  at  once,  but  became 
the  tout  for  a  cheap  photographer  in  the  Euston  Boad.  On 
questioning  him  further  on  this  point,  he  informed  me  that 
these  touts  have  almost,  without  exception,  been  on  the  stage. 
More  than  this,  those  who  come  from  before  the  footlights  to 
this  occupation  have,  like  Sterok,  had  tragic  aspirations,  and  in 
many  instances  have  actually  been  popular  tragedians  at  the 
minor  provinoial  theatres.    The  cause  of  their  fall  is  usually 
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b«  fanhar  inrnnn^d  me,  a  'goneness'  at  ths  hnee,  and  a 
break  dono  of  Ibe  roice,  wbicti  dpgtneiatea  into  ithal  ia.pi}pQ- 
Wly  lliinvn  a»  tbe  'gin  vliisper,'  nfter  a  Iddr  coarse  of 
tragioal  ranting,  and  Iret^aent  libaliaiiB  of  the  juice  of  tbe 
juniper  berrj,  the  fnTouiiIe  drink  of  tbe  faeavj  tragadiaij,  I 
QDdentaitd.  ijterck  assured  me  thit  of  tbe  thirteen  touts  he 
knew  between  King's  CrosB  and  Portland  Road  station,  no 
Imi  than  eigbt  bad  been  tragedians,  two  had  been  dramnlic 
aathon.  one  a  I'ljmoalb  Bretliron  Erangeliir,  whilst  of  the 
(ttb«r  two  be  bad  been  unable  to  diacover  Ibeir  antecedent!, 
tboiigb  be  tbought  Iba;  bad  been  iTarkisb  batb  allendanli, 
till  tbef  b3i;ania  too  limp  to  be  of  future  use.  Stercb  did  not 
long  remain  in  tbe  cbeap  pbolograplier'i  employ.  Ha  waa 
put  in  a  semi-mililnry  uniform,  and  told  to  wink  al  tbe  '  gals' 
On  SoDdnfri,  two  things  tbat  aorely  troubled  bis  gloomy  soal. 
In  fact  he  altogether  mistook  bis  calling  when  lie  became  a 
toQt  of  this  sort,  for,  as  bis  master  plainly  (old  him,  bis  face 
^n»  enoogh  to  fngbten  away  all  the  vonld-ba  customers,  who 
frould  imagine  he  iTom  ^terck)  wiahsd  tbem  to  walk  in  to  bsTs 
their  f'iDaral  cards  printed  in  advance,  rather  than  to  bsTB 
Ukeneuea  execQte>l  iu  Grat-clois  style,  Irame  and  glasa  ia- 
aladed,  forli." 

OBTjtiHiNoMaNRTDNDBiiF*LBBpftiTENCRS.—AlBaw  Street. 
Obarles  Oraich,  described  as  a  photograpber,  of  35^,  Strand, 
waa  iimmoned  b>>fors  Mr  Vangbau  for  obtaining  maney  by 
&iUe  preteacM.  The  defundaat  did  not  appear.  Mr.  Abrami, 
%bo  appeared  for  tbe  prosecution,  said  that  for  a  long  time 
IM«I  the  defendant  had  been  carrying  on  a  syatem  of  fraud  by 
ftdverttgiog  in  different  uewapapors,  noslly  in  tbe  Dnily 
C/iroiiicU  and  Saili/  Telrjjmph,  for  young  Women  to  learn  the 
bnu'csaind  assist  in  the  pbotographio  bepartment.  In  order 
to  ealice  people,  and  to  gire  tbe  busineai  aa  air  of  probability, 
he  bad  outside  his  shop  a  numbpr  of  photographs  of  well-known 

SraoDi — among  tbem  tliat  ul  Mr.  Beard,  tbe  solicitor,  in  bit 
BM  BB  Under-Sbetiff  of  the  City  of  London — entirely  nithoat 
Urose  person's  ci>n«eut.  In  reality  no  business  was  carried  on 
Ibsre,  and  tbe  dnf»ndant  aod  bis  wife  lived  entirely  on  what- 
kter  prnmiunis  tboy  could  obtain  from  their  victims.  Tbere 
fcare  at  present  in  court  more  than  twenty  young  ladies  wbo  bnd 
been  Tictioiiztgd,  and  who  had  paid  premiums,  atDounting  alto- 
gelber  to  some  £160,  within  tbe  last  six  months,  for  situstiona 
*rith  tbe  defendant,  whore  tbey  could  learn  the  pbotogrnpbic 
basiuess.  Tbere  was  everj  reason  to  suppose  the  defendant 
bad  abacmdcd,  bnt  the  wifttras  still  tbere,  and  declined  to  give 
Up  the  clothes  of  two  of  the  young  ladies  whom  her  husband 
bid  Bwindhd.  Mr.  Vaugban  directed  an  oBlcer  logo  down 
Uld  get  ths  clothes  for  the  young  woman,  and  ordered  a  warrant 
to  be  issued  on  a  sworn  information  drawn  up  by  Mr.  AbramB 
tat  the  approheoBion  of  tlie  defendant.  Ooorge  Wotton,  one 
of  the  anmrnoning  officers  of  tb«  Cuurt,  went  down  to  the  home 
In  tbe  Strand  where  tb«  defendant  occupied  rooma  ou  tbe  second 
floor,  and  obtained  tbe  clothes  of  the  young  wamen.— ri"ici, 

iMrLUEHCE  OF  LioriT  o»  ths  Elbcteic  Cokdition  o» 
Uetils  in  Samke  Soluiiohs.— Metal  platoB  wece  placed  by 
Uorr  Hankel.  one  in  a  porous  battery  cup  (clused  by  a  cork)  the 
other  in  a  Irnnsparent  exterior  Tesaol.  The  rases  were  filled 
With  solution  and  enclosed  in  a  blackened  box  in  which  was  qn 
Aperture  which  could  tw  ct<~seil  at  will,  or  before  which  coloured 
•creeni  could  be  placed.     With  two  plates  of  polished  copper, 

Clanged  in  water,  tbe  plate  on  which  thesunlight  fell  was  negs- 
!ts.  Tbe  action  of  coloured  rays  reached  ila  maxlmnn  in  the 
bine.  When  the  copper  became  more  oi  leas  strongly  oxidizrd 
or  coTercd  with  aalia,  the  plate,  *1  first  positive,  tbeu  Irncamo 
negatiTB,  and  kept  its  sign  when  tbe  light  was  altogether  sup- 

Sreeaed.  Tbe  aclion  is  ascribed  priaeipally  to  tbe  f»eb1y  le- 
rangible  rays,  while  (ba  dark  blue  or  Tiolet  rays  render  the 
Slate  negatiio.  Polisbed  copper  in  anlphate  of  copper  became 
rst  negative,  and  then  slroiigly  positive.  Other  melalagnve 
tbe  following  results  : — Clean  plale  of  polished  silver,  in  water. 
negatiTe ;  lightly  silvered  platinum,  potitive  ;  silver,  covered 
With  platinum,  strongly  positive ;  tin,  negative ;  brass  acted 
like  oxidized  copper  ;  amalgamated  xinc,  in  solution  of 
2nO.So„  strongly  negative  ;  ordinary  lioc,  nearly  neutral 
(bene*  tbe  action  ol  the  battery  is  due  lo  tbe  oxidized  copper)  ; 
and  platinum,  weakly  positive.  Tbs  author  baa  also  studied 
the  action  ot  beat  on  ibe  zino-copper-water  element,  of  which 
be  states  the  electric  motive  force  becomes  augmented,  while  it 
it  enfeebled  by  light.— Ac Je'i'ytc  Jmtrican 


H.  C.  Bvar.— WeprcBume  that  aphotopmphiochomist,  if  hedid 
not  keep  it,  wonli  prnoura  it  for  you.  Wb  have  mt  <iPoaaion  to 
pnmhase,  and  do  not  know  cerlainlj  whrj  keeps  it.  2.  We  are  not 
sura  thai  anydry  platss  sle  specially  suited  fir  portrailurB.  The 
M»t  portnilt*  wa  hava  spcn  proJuood  by  the  aid  ol  dry  platea  were 
from  ooBbb  pistes  by  Mr.  Whilobead. 


B.  OoRDON.— Thesdditiunof  just 


jfHcii 


i(  ether  fur  the  purpose 


._  . —  lumpy,  ii.,„ „ 

H,  W.  U. — We  do  not  uinko  any  charge  to  our  correfpondents  for 
JBf^rmation  ot  advioe,  but  have  plo.uiurB  in  giving  Ihoni  tbe  bent 
Inforrnolion  we  can  in  this  ouluinn  quila  freely.  Wriie  as  often 
as  you  need  sdvioo  or  infornntinn.  Pyroptllic  ncid  is  Iho  best 
derelowrfurupnl  pictures,  nnd  it  is  quite  pouiblo  lo  got  n  warm 
tone;  but  that  drpand.  on  many  conditions.  Tbebitbmuw  be  in 
good  condition,  and  modaniloly  new.  The  coll.idinn  ahnuM  be 
npa.  Then  give  afull  exposure  and  rapid  dBveli.pnisnt.  Make  it 
a  rale  o.n!y  lo  work  in  n  good  liBht,  a-  you  cannot  gut  good  reaulta 
luthlsliDa  without  good  liKhl.  Usa.lhree  grain*  of  pyroBsllic 
acid,  two  grams  of  citric  acid,  and  twenty  miaims  of  acetic  acid  to 
an  ounce  of  walor.  Renieniljat  that  a  full  oipoi-uro  and  rapid  de- 
velopment will  tend  to  warmth  of  tone;  ifj-""  hi"'  if  im^t,  ,tie 
dnvelopment  you  produce  black  (ones  by  prolonged  dcvslupi^ianf. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  aaTiiD  csadiiiDns  wbich  wonld  produce  ii 
Wnk,  thin,  grey. Inega five  will  produee  a  poor  thin  image  on  rmal. 
I.  B.— Wb  regret  (hat  wo  mnnot  in  Ibis  coluian  c'lie  yiiu  dptsiled 
instructions,  as  they  would  reqaire  too  m'lcb  of  the  apnea  dovotad 
to  antweriog  correipondunK.  You  will  Sad  full  instructions  on 
p.  40  of  our  YEiR-Booa  for  1870.  But  y  u  will  hear  in  mind 
that  any  nftbod  of  phutagraphing  direct  on  painter's  canvas  is  a 
Bomewhat  dangerous  method  to  adopt  lor  the  basis  of  an  oil  paint- 
ing, as  it  is  very  diEBcalt  to  remove  the  hypi  u>ed  fur  fixing,  as  can- 
vas cannoi^e  washed  as  ■  print  on  piiper  can.  The  plana  con- 
sidered beat  in  the  present  day  are  imnafor  proesMBs,  either  a 
oollodioa  pr'ni  or  a  oarbun  print  ItanaforrBd   to  canvas  making  a 


much-m 


voHhy  bi 


oil. 


(  Teminder.    Tbs  J 


H.  SlMOSDB.- 

bnt,  aa  jou  would  see,  tbe  inl 

was  furaisbed  ia  Mr.  Frilcli 

bilian  opena  next  Tuesilny  evening. 
TBAttirBU.  R.B.— The  Aululjpc  Manual  riTSS  full  inslnicti  ns  for 

method  tbere  described,  bnt  we  have  yeara  ago  med  a  somewhat 
sioiiUr  method.  Wo  first  wsshad  tbe  face  of  the  canvas  with 
soap  and  warm  wnlcr,  u>!ng  a  piece  of  fliionel  to  thoroogbly  re- 
move grease,  &c  ,  finally  nnaing  with  alcohol.  Wo  tben  inalad 
Its  anrfacB  with  a  very  weak  aoluiion  ot  gelatine  lo  which  a  little 
spirit  wsi  added.  We  then  applivd  the  deralnpod  firint  to  the 
sartace  ot  the  canvis,  which  was,  of  course,  moiatencd,  and 
pressed  the  two  well  together.  On  lifting  Iba  canvas  afterwirds, 
when  all  wn*  dry,  il  brought  the  print  with  it 

A  BXLOIAS  StHScTiiiiER.— We  bave  never  found  a  bath  of  pure 
india-rubber  coolaniTaaui  Iho  Bilver  bath  or  cause  it  to  discoluur, 
and  we  should  b«  dispated  lo  lK.'li«ra  thn  resnlt  yoo  describe  to  ba 
caused  by  some  adalteraiion  or  impurity  in  the  iadU-rubber. 
Probably  vamiahing  with  sbelUc  will  prove  a  remedy. 

ErIH. — Wo  have  no  means  of  knowing  any  method  of  securing  an 
sngagement  as  a  photographer  in  Gibraltar.  There  is  nothing, 
Wfl  fear,  but  (rying  the  experiment. 

Jam  IB  Uarvit. — There  is  nudifiicultyin  producing  transparendea 
by  tbe  wet  process  without  a  camera,  but  euch  triinipareQcies  are 
not  perfect  enough  for  enlarging  parposes,  as  they  sre  not  qoila 
shaip,  A  atrip  of  stout  writing  paper  or  thin  cardboard  is  laid 
each  liment  eicb  end  of  tbe  negative,  nnd  tha  wet  plate  placed  in 
contact.  The  loan  of  definition  la  not  ieriau>,but  tooeeriuos  to  be 
amplified  in  eDlargemenls.  It  is  possible  to  pluc]  the  soostlive 
plate  in  direct  contact  with  a  vamisbod  negative,  but  it  T^uircs 
much  care,  and  iuTolvea  some  risk,  2.  "  Harmonious  Colouring 
Applied  to  Pbolographs,"  published  by  Newman,  Sobo  Square, 
will  answer  yonr  purpose, 

O.  W.  Q. — It  is  nut  customary  lo  make  any  ackaowledgment  of 
photographa  sentforregistrationeioept  in  the  Niws  alconveaient 
lutervala.  The  expense  of  the  operation  would  be  increasod  if  it 
involved  mnch  eorrespondence, 

T.  H.  Chdrch.— There  is  no  fault  in  the  toning  of  Iho  print  vou 
enoluae ;  it  simply  required  a  good  deal  dS'  per  printing,  2.  The 
spots  on  ths  piece  of  paper  enclosed  arise  from  the  paper  having 
heen  in  conlsct  with  tome  injiuinos  subslanca  before  plncing  in 
thesilrsr  bath,  Hyp')sulpbite appears  to  buva  been  tha  sabMtaDCc, 
Never  change  Ibediabea  from  one  osa  toanolher.  Uavx  sulB'Hent 
' ■" ""'  keep  eacb  to  its  purpose,    3.    We  cannot 


—^  Hpecial  pup^r.     Tbe  dry  p: , 

ot  tbe  t>e>t  and  liniplent.  The  mode  of  devolDpmonI  waa  given  in 
a  sobaeqnent  number.  You  will  find  it  all  detailed  in  the  Isat 
Ybak-Book  or  FHoToORAruv.    Tbe  pUles  muBt  be  changed  in 
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jji^iMgflngjic  jteto.  ®dohn  12. 1877.  L-^^ePf  pZT^h^Tr^S;^-^ ft'ie  u.' «'w"£% 

PHOTOORAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO,  pointed  out,  a  means  which jnll  prove  eMentially  valuable 

A  Ready  Means  op  Securino  Negatives  from  Maps  or  (or '»"'»'P»P''8J?''P'f'"^  ."''«*?''«''  ^f  '";''**T»,P"P'i!!!: 

Paper  Prints-Photooraphs  from  the  Seat  of  War.  Where  the  ,ue8tion  of  reduction  enters  into  the  matter, 

A  n     t    tr         ^  ct             T^r     .•      ^       ir           r»  wc  mu8t.  01  courBe.  BtiU  iDaKO  086  of  tho  Camera,  bat  to 

/.i/f"'^'fir»T-(;!^T"^„  ;:^^l«f^7L&  reproduce  a  map  »  accurately  as  possible,  with  all  its 

SmnTr;ou'?h:  :sx^  7S  a^s^imV  m!^  £t'to*?t*rcrbtt^Xiti;ib;Sfect^n^^^^ 

WarnerkePto  the  reproduction  of  clichds  and  negatives.  Se^L^  andTn^J^io  VlaTm^";  ev^^^^^^^^ 
but  one  of  the  most  important  uses  to  which  we  have  seen  j  »'  .  ^^  ^  i„»portance.  and  for  this  reason 
the  emulsion  tissue  pu  IS  that  of  copying  maps  and  paper  duction  direct  by  the  film  will  be  preferred  to  tho 
photographs.  For  military  purposes  the  method  will  be  other  and  older  meth4  In  the  case  of  the  last  Franco- 
invaluable  for  the  Warnerke  tissue  offers  not  only  a  rapid  ^j  j^  ^^  ^j,  (iambetta  came  out 
mpans  of  dissemiuating  the  work  but  of  preserving  the  j  p^  .  ;  y^^  ^  ^^,4  ^j  t,,^  p,^„^h  ,„ 
finest  details  of  the  original.     An  ordnance  map,  the  fine  ♦.^^^^  «^«^  „u.,*  :«  *u«  ^.^u^i  /v-  «4-  tlt^*^    *k«  /»*itt»<k.f 

shading  and  dotted  linw  of  which  cannot  but  suffer  when  ^'^"P", *T   )      a     ^1  t.^                     ^'  *^  .f  ^^?f 

ou.uiuj}  ouu  uuvvcu  iiucnui  iruivu  vo  wiv/v  uu.  ouuo.  _   uou  j[,fjiguity  hg  found  with  his  new  army  was  to  supply  it 

reproduced  by  means  of  the  camera,  are  preserved  intact  j^^  information  respecting  the  roads  and  bye-ways  of  the 

by  contact  prmtingin  a  pressure  frame  with  the  Warnerke  ^^       ^        «    j„     1    ^      J^     j^J^  j,^^ 

film,  for  neither  one  nor  other  of  the  surfaces  bemg  ngid,  ^^^^  ^  ^     y^^^          ^    J^l^  bl"  ^^^ '^^    but  these  were 

the  two  can  be  pressed  into  immediate  contact.    At  the  ^y  ,^  ^        inside  Paris.    Fortunately  the  widow  of  a 

same  time,  a  whole  mass  of  operations  fall  away  at  one  ^^  ^^^^  ^^,       ,t  T„„„  ^^^  J^^        i^  oj  the 

time,  and  only  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  reproduce  »,di„,„c6  maps,  anl  from  these  Gambetta  managed  to 

?!*" -"A.^?P!'_r_^f  *''_*^^'*'  P^°-*?M*h°??P.''A'',?5.""Ph  secure  copies  by  means  of  photo-Uthography.    But  had,  at 

ine,  the  eiuulsion  film  of  which  we 
yailable,  not  only  would  it  have  bee 
,,  -  .  r  i.1.  1  a-ua.  xu  1-  u  II  u  Q*?w«ac  cooies  ffiOFe  rapidly,  but  these,  beiL^  ^.^^^^ — j 
the  fooiMtng  of  the  lens  so  that  the  lines  shall  be  as  transmitted  light  from  the  original  map.  woulj^  have  con- 
sharp  y  defined  as  possible,  are  all  of  them  laborious  and  4,,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  l„„»of  ,  gj^^i^  j^t^ 
time-taking  operations.  In  lieu  of  them  the  map  or  plan  pkotogranhs  from  the  Seat  of  ^ar.-We  are  glad  to  see 
IS  simply  Diaced  in  contact  with  the  tissue,  the  two  pre-  ^^^^  photographers  are  not  iltogether  so  apatEetic  on  the 
pared  surfaces  together  (that  is.  the  printed  ffe  of  the  bjeSt  of  the  war  as  we  supposed.  It  seems  that  a 
map  and  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  tissue),  and  the  bght  Bucharest  photographer  has  at  t^t  summoned  courage  to 
18  then  permitted  to  act  through  the  paper  of  the  map  upon  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  .„«^,  §aig„ia,  and  was  last  heard  of  at  the 
the  film  Curiously  enough,  there  IS  in  the  result  no  trwe  RuMian  head-quarters  at  Uomy  Studen.  It  would  not 
of  any  tcjture  from  the  paper,  whether  it  is  because  the  ^^^  ,  ,,;*„„,  undertaking,  after  all.  to  take  photo- 
comparativdy  long  exposure  given  m  printing  (a  few  ^^.^  apparatus  into  the  fiild  when  provided  with  a 
minutes)  diffuses  the  action  of  the  l«ght.  or  that,  no  gloss  ^^j^^  "[^jj  j^^  ^^^  „,  t^e  views  ^.  Duschek  has 
being  employed  at  the  back  of  the  film,  there  is  no  chance  ^^^^  ^^  ^f  anything  but  hard  campaigning.  Indeed, 
of  any  reflection  or  refraction  taking  place.  Even  delicate  the  camp  scenes  we  are  shown  suggest  thi  rewon  of  the 
photographic  prints  we  have  seen  dismounted  from  card-  Bussian  non-success.  We  see  everywhere  the  space 
board,  and  placed  m  this  way  in  contact  with_the  tissue,  crowded  with  empty  vehicles,  not  miUtary  waggons  and 
the  re«ult  being  a  capital  negative  that  yields  impressions  ambulances,  but  of  a  nature  used  for  transporting  officers* 
harlly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  original.  In  fact,  any  iug„age,  and  what  might  fairly  be  termed  luxuries, 
photographer  who  possesses  so  much  as  a  carte-de-visite  According  to  many  of  the  special  correspondents,  tho 
may  in  this  way  put  himself  m  possession  of  a  dozen  nega-  gupgrior  officers  drive  from  one  part  of  the  scene  of 
tives  from  the  same  m  a  few  hours.  In^pne  or  two  operations  to  another,  so  that,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
instances  we  must  admit,  we  have  been  unable  altogether  J^ned,  it  is  a  campaign  on  wheels.  This  is  borne  out 
to  get  nd  of  a  *light  trace  of  texture  where  the  photo-  ^  ^j  Dugchek's  photographs,  where  carriages  and  horses 
graph  has  been  printed  upon  very  thickly  albumenized  ,^  ^^  ^e  seen  ii  Urge  numbers,  and  especially  in  the 


18  apt,  at  times,  to  bo  a  little  insensitive.     But  employed  m  ^^       ^^  „^  told,  waggons  arrive  daily  from  the  Danube 

this  way  printin- in  a  good  light  for  three  or  four  minutes  1^,^^^  with  luxuries  and  good  things  for  the  Imperial, 

means,  of  course,  a  very  long  exposure,  and  you  will  find  ^g  ^  companion  i-icture.  we  ought  to  have  a  photograph 

that  with  such  a  printing  the  tissue  bears  a  very  visible  <,f  the  present  Turkish  Commander-in-Chiefs  headquarters, 

image,  which  on  development   comes  out  with   singular  guleiinan  Pascha.  who  sleeps,  we  aie  told,  in  a  tent  so 

detail.  Although  itisgenerallysnpposed  that  in  developing  g^all  and  low  that  he  is  obliged  to  creep  into  it  on  all 

emulsion  films  very  much  over-exposed  a  necessity  exists  f^urs.    In  lieu  of  purple  flags  and  stately  tents  to  mark 

for  reducing  the  strength  of  the  alkaline  solutions,  we  the  residence  of  his  staff,  thi*  also  finds  accommodation 

mast  frankly  say  that  we  have  never  founi  this  to  be  „nd^j  rf^elter  of  the  same  humble  description     It  would 

really  called  for.     In   other  words,  the  solution  which  ^e  weU  if  we  could  have  photographs  of  the  two  head- 

Mr    Warnerke  recommends  for  the  ordinary  development  quarters   side  hy  side:   they   would   teach    us    a    good 

of  his  tissue,  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  we  find  not  too  ^^    probably,  of  the  character  of  the  men  now  in  chief 

strong  for  the  development  of  a  sensitive  surface  which  has  command  of  the  opposing  armies, 
been  exposed  behind  a  map  on  plate  paper,  or  an  ordinary 
albumenized  priot.for  threeorfourminutes.  Theimagecome  • 

Konc^;^^TarSeT7oJe«on'S'^^^^^^  POTASSIUM   AND   SILVER    PERMANaANATBS; 

telorment  ;nd%nn  th^riakTf^Sng^^*^^^^^^  'f aEIR, PaBPABATION   AND   PHOTOGRAPHIC 

places  in  the  hands  of  photographers  a  particularly  easy  and        ^  ^  ^^^      ' 

ready  way  of  turning  a  paper  '^nnt  into  a  negative,  or  a  ^^  ^^^'  Howard. 

dozen  of  them  if  necessary.    They  need  simply  to  keep  a  OcciTPTiNO  a  prominent  position  amongst  the  re-agenta 

few  inches  of  the  tissue  by  them,  and  at  any  moment  are  which  hare  been  pretaed  into  the  leirioe  of  photographji 
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itandfl  perm&DgMiat«  of  potueiam.  This  salt,  which  b  the 
onl;  one  of  iU  aeries  matiufactured  largely,  may  bo  caed  as 
the  lource  from  which  to  derive  its  lesser  known  brethren, 
includiog  the  silver  permanganate.  The  potassium  per- 
naoganate  can  also  be  made  to  ;ield  up  its  permangaDio 
acid  in  the  free  state. 

Although,  haviag  regard  to  the  facility  and  cheapness 
with  which  this  salt  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  it  is 
neither  desirable  nor  necesaar;  to  attempt  ita  preparation 
when  required  for  nac  in  the  laboratory  or  dark  room, 
Btili   a  abort  retame  of   the   methoda  by   which  ib  can  be 

{irodnced  may  be  of  aerrice  to  thoae  who  are  but  imper- 
ectly  acquainted  with  ita  chemical  composition.  The 
moat  simple  statement  of  its  component  parts  is  thia  :  the 
■altconsiataofpotaaiium,  manganese,  and  oxygen.  Avery 
small  knowledge  of  the  nomenclature  of  chemical  com- 
joauds  enables  ns  to  comprebend  that  there  are  com- 
pOQuds  of  these  tiiree  element*  which  contain  leaa  oxygen 
than  the  perman^nate.  U  ia  from  one  of  these,  not  by 
any  process  of  direct  eomhiuation,  that  the  latter  salt  is 
produced. 

For  instance,  whenever  i>otasMnm  carbonate  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese  (di-oiide)  are  strongly  inited  to- 
gether, with  free  access  of  air;  or,  better,  when  with  caustic 
potaab,  minganeae  di-oiide,  and  potaasium  chlorate- 
oxygen  giver — are  so  treated,  the  result  is  a  greenish  si 
faaed  mass,  which  containa  mangaiiate  of  pntamum ;  i 
in  the  last  caae,  chloride  of  potaasium  alao.  This  i 
treated  with  a  small  qnaatity  of  eoid  water  forms  a  deep 
green  solution  of  the  alkaline  manganate  which  may  be 
obtained  in  crystals  of  the  same  colour  by  evaporation 
over  aulpbucio  acid  in  a  vacuum.  'I  he  symbol  for  the 
manganate  is  : — E,HnO, :  that  ia  to  say,  two  equivalents 
of  potassium  are  united  to  one  of  manganese  and  four  of 
oxygen.  The  permanganate  is  written  KMaU,,  one  atom 
of  potassiam  only  entering  into  combination,  the  propor- 
tion of  oiyRen  being  therefore  much  greater  than  that 
esisting  in  the  manganate.  if  the  green  solution  obtained 
as  above  deaeribed  is  heated,  or  even  freely  diluted  with 
cold  water,  decomposition  of  the  man){anate  at  once 
takes  pUce,  and  the  result  is  the  formati^m  of  potaasium 
permsnganate  together  with  manganite  of  potassium, 
which  immediately  gives  up  ita  potash  to  the  water, 
forming  caustic  pataah.  and  depositing  pure  hydrated 
peroxide  of  manganese,  thus : — 

3E,MdO,        +      3H,0  =:  23IDEO4 

PcUMiuB  lUBniwt*        WaMr.        -  -      - 
4aK0  + 

Potaulaai  UTdrata. 

By  evaporation,  the  permanganate  ia  oryatalliied  ont 
eoohng,  but  is  too  well  known  to  require  description 
here.  The  most  characteristic  property  of  the  perman- 
gaoates  ia  that  they  readily  part  with  a  large  proportion 
of  their  oxygen  to  organic  or  other  bodies  haviug  affinity 
for  that  element.  It  ia  to  this  readinesa  to  effect  at 
the  complete  oxidation  of  decaying  and  oCFensive  01 
matter  that  the  permanganatea  owe  their  power  aa  ' 
fectants  (Condy's  fluid),  and  to  thia  power  ia  du( 
their  usefulness  in  photographic  operationa. 

The  chief  uses  to  which  permanganate  ia  nanally  »,\ , 
by  the  photographer  are:— lit.  The  intenaifioation  of 
carbon  tronsparenciea,  or  either  carbon  or  silver  negativea. 
2nd.  As  an  agent  by  means  of  which  to  remove  organic 
impurities  from  the  negative  bath. 

The  employment  of  permanganate  of  potaah  aa  an 
tenaiSer,  though  not  so  important  an  applioation  aa 

other,  I  have  given  precedence  to,  because  it  is  more  ge 

rally  practised,  and  depends  upon  ibe  oxidising  power  of 
that  aalt  for  ita  efficiency.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  trua 
that  intensitv  ia  gained  because  the  permanganate  imparts 
oxygen  to  the  material  of  the  carbon  picture,  or  to  the 
film  of  the  silver  negative.  This  gain  in  intensity  depends 
rather  upon  the  fact  that  whenever  permanganic  acid, 
albei  free  or  combined  with  a  base,  parts  with  oxygen, 


manganese  dioxide  ia  thrown  down,  a  new  aoid  being 
formed  from  the  oxidised  body.  In  the  ordinary  process 
of  iatensification  with  permauganate  of  potaah,  the  man- 
ganeaa  dioxide  is  desposited  ia  the  body  of  the  traua- 
pareacy  or  negative,  thus  adding  to  ita  opacity ;  the  new 
acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  present, 
combining  with  the  potash,  forms  a  soluble  salt. 

The  use  o(  permanganate  of  potash  for  the  removal  ol 
orgauic  matter  from  the  ailver  bath — printing  or  negative 
— which  u  dirtctl^  dependent  on  the  modiHcation  of  that 
impurity  through  the  acquisition  of  oxygen,  deaervea  a 
more  minute  notice.  Permit  me  on  thia  Kubiect  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  recent  article  in  PhotograpMtche  Notittn  : — 
"  The  only  trustworthy  means  of  decomposing  the  organic 
substances  in  a  bath — namely,  by  the  use  of  permanganate 
of  potash — is  not  yet  sufficiently  valued  by  photographer*, 
And  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumatancc 
that  fvw  operatonunderstandbowtn  employ  the  same  pro- 
perly." To  the  firstof  these  propoaitioDa  lean  most  cordially 
assent  The  reason  assigned  is,  1  thiuk,  scarcely  oorrcct. 
The  method  of  using  permanganatea  for  bath  purifioation 
has  been  more  than  once  described  in  our  journala.  The 
writer  of  the  article  quoted  above,  of  nhich  a  translation 
appeared  in  this  paper,  very  carefully  parti cularizea  the 
appehrances  which  should  guide  the  operator,  but  entirely 
omits  the  details  of  the  changes  which  then  take  place. 
Herein,  I  believe,  is  discoverable  the  reason  to  which  lunsl 
be  asaigned  the  insufficient  value  often  attnched  to  per- 
mangate  as  a  bath  renovator.  The  photographer  of  tO' 
day.  more  educated  than  he  of  former  years,  demand) 
thatevei^  reagent  prepared  for  a  specific  purpose  shall  h( 
furnished  with  proper  credentials  by  which  be  may  judge 
of  its  actual  value,  before  be  ventures  upon  its  use. 

I  have  recapitulated  the  general  nature  of  the  reaction 
between  permanganic  acid  and  an  organic  body ;  it  remains 
now  to  eihibit  clearly  what  secondary  actiona  take  place 
when  a  silver-bath  is  subjected  to  such  treatment. 

As  being  the  Grst  object  of  a  photographer's  aolicitudei 
the  negative  bath  forma  an  autaubjeot  from  which  to  draw 
the  requisite  illustrations.  The  main  organic  impurities 
of  a  negative  bath  which  has  been  in  use  are  alcohol  and 
ether.  Boiling  is  both  troubleaome  and  expensive,  and 
doea  not  entirely  expel  the  euemiea ;  aunning  requires  a 
long  exposure  to  the  neceaasry  influence,  and  is,  like  boil- 
ing, not  altogether  effectual,  llie  effect  produced  by  snQ< 
niug,  or  mote  rapidly  indnced  by  hoilio);,  a  silver  solution 
containing  organic  matter  is.  in  ita  ultimatt  result,  the  exact 
parallel  of  that  which  immediattly  occiira  upon  the  addition 
of  a  permanganate.  The  means  by  which  the  same  end  ia 
attained  are,  however,  very  distinctly  traceable  to  opposite 
aouroea.  When  a  bath  ia  boiled  or  aunned,  the  alcohol 
and  etber  which  contaminate  it  are  oxydised  at  the  expense 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  contained  therein.  As  I  have  in  a 
preceding  contribution  remarked,  this  reaction  is  a  very 
convenient  one  to  take  advantage  of  when  it  is  desirable 
simply  to  destroy  the  comparatively  small  amount  ol 
organic  matter  present  in  orainary  water  ;  but  when  th< 
negative  bath,  or  other  working  solution,  requires  to  b( 
freed  from  such  impurities,  it  is  not  quite  so  sitisfactorj 
in  its  operations.  Unless  a  very  impracticably  long  expo- 
■are  to  light  is  permitted,  the  ultimate  atage  of  oxidatiou 
—in  the  case  of  the  negative  bath  the  conversion  of  the 
alcohol  and  ether  in  aceuc  acid,  and  the  consequent  con- 
version  of  the  silver  oxide  which  at  Brat  forms  into  scetalf 
of  ailver — ia  never  reached ;  neither  does  boiling  effect  thii 
complete  conversion.  Practically  speaking,  both  snncing 
and  boiling  simply  partially  destroy  the  orgauic  mattm-  in 
silver  solutions,  giving  a  deposit  of  silver  oxide,  which  ii 
subsequently  removed  by  filtration,  and  weakens  the  soIn< 
tiou  operated  on  in  a  degree  exactly  proportioned  to  its 
qnautity.  Permanganstes,  on  the  oUier  band,  at  once 
completely  oxidise  the  alcoholic  enemies  into  acetic  acid, 

Kducing  an  eqtiivalent  quantity  of  the  acetate  of  the 
e  contained  in  Uie  permangsnate  need,  and  u  tbejr 
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■apply  the  oxfgflD  neeeBurj  to  bring  about  the  traiurorma- 
tiuu,  no  redaction  or  remoTal  of  Ditrate  of  *ilTer  can  occur. 
Theu  two  poinu— the  oompleleneu  of  the  oddacioD,  and 
the  non-abitractioD  of  silver  aalt — are  gronndi  lufficient 
upon  which  to  (>dTOcat«  the  emplofmeDt  of  permanga- 
natei. 


SPOTS  ON  EMULSION  PLA.TBS:    THEIR  CAUSB 
AND  CURB. 

BT  W.  BROOKS.* 

Now  that  theemulaion  proceaa  fairlf  ranks,  with  theland- 
sope  photographer,  as  one  of  the  foremost  processes  of 
the  day,  I  veoCure  to  bring  it  igatn  before  joar  notice. 
Some  yenra  since  I  said  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  this 
Society  thtC  I  thoajfht  the  emulsion  would  take  the  place 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  At  the  time  this  was 
doul'ted,  hut  I  have  not  had  any  reuaon  to  alter  any  opinion 

00  the  matter  ;  for,  during  the  past  season,  I  have  only 
UBed  the  bath  onoe,  and  that  was  because  I  had  not  any 
emulsion  then  ready.  Formerly  I  cooteuied  myself  by 
working  with  a  slow  emulsion  which  was  very  certain.  I 
am  Diw  using  a  very  rapid  ooe  of  my  own  make,  and  I  can 
aay,  without  the  sliKbteat  hesitation,  that  it  is  more  rapid 
than  thu  ordinary  bath  plata,  everything  being  in  good, 
fair,  working  order,  bo  that  I  am  now  quite  inilepeodent  of 
the  bath,  and  see  no  reason  why  I  should  take  to  it  again, 
especially  for  tieM  work. 

About  the  middle  of  the  present  year  I  had  a  large 
quantity  of  work  on  hand,  and  when  I  had  to  prepare  the 
plates  in  Urge  numbers  I  was  troubled  with  spots.     I  had 

Eireviously  been  quite  free  from  them.  Several  had  asked  me 
E I  had  nny  spots,  and  my  reply  was  always  "  no/'  uuiil  the 
time  before  stated.  I  was  told  thkt  I  was  a  lucky  feiiow. 
But  my  luck  failed  me  at  last, and  then  1  set  about  to&nd 
the  cause  and  the  remedy,  which  I  did,  but  not  without  a 
greatdeal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  ;  and  now  that  I  am  quite 
free  from  them  I  begto  offer  the  reealtA  of  my  investigatioDS 
for  the  beneBt  of  those  so  troubled. 

In  the  last  three  three  issues  of  the  Brituh  Journal,  in 
artick'S  by  the  Editors,  there  are  several  good  suggestions 
BB  to  thueiu^e  of  a  certain  class  of  spot.    In  my  experience 

1  find  three  kinds  of  spots.  No.  I  is  a  transparent  spot, 
with  a  small  black  speck  in  the  centre  ;  this  kind  of  spot 
altogether  is  not  more  than  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  No.  3  is  a  transparent  spot  also,  but  without  a 
nucleus  (or  black  spot  in  the  centre),  and  has  a  ring  of 
wave-like  markings ;  this  kind  of  spot  is  sometimes  as 
much  aa  half^an-inch  in  diameter  or  more — a  regular 
patcli.  No.  3  is  quite  the  opposite  to  the  foregoing,  being 
quite  opaque  throughout,  the  largest  seldom  being  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  this  kind  of  spot  is 
more  uncommon  than  the  two  former. 

I  will  deal  with  spot  No.  1  first.     1  think  there  is  not  a 

Jnestiou  as  to  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  spot,  and  that  is 
ust  settling  on  the  plate  during  the  evaporation  of  the 
solvents  ether  and  alcohol;  and  it  is  the  kind  of  matter 
ooiiatituting  this  particle  of  dust  that  determines  whether 
the  resulting  spot  be  transparent  or  opaque.  Should  that 
piirli.'le  ol  dust  be  some  inert  substance,  the  result  is  only 
a  pinhole ;  hut  should  it  be  a  retarding  agent,  such  as  a 
small  particle  of  a  bromide,  iodide,  or  an  acid  substance, 
the  euential  part  would  be  readily  dissolved  by  both  the 
ether  and  the  alcohol,  causing  the  parts  round  the 
substance  so  deposited  to  become  insensitive  to  light,  and 
originating  the  transparent  spot,  with  the  substance,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  forming  the  nucleus.  When  the  plate  is 
neaily  dry,  before  the  dust  falls  on  it,  the  resnlting  spot 
will  bo  small,  and  perhaps  not  perfectly  transparent 
throughout ;  but  should  any  dust  fall  npon  the  plate  when 
dij,  no  matter  of  what  it  is  composed,  it  does  not  appear 


to  injure    the    plate  in    the    slightest  degree.      When 

Ereparing  only  a  few  plates  (about  a  dozen)  I  used  a  cup- 
oard  ;  but  when  I  had  to  prepare  larger  quantities  at  a 
time  1  used  a  large  bos  as  well,  and  the  plates  set  to  dry 
in  this  large  box  were  the  ones  that  had  the  class  of  soot  I 
designate  No.  1,  and  they  only  occurred  when  I  closed  the 
Hd.  If  I  allowed  the  plates  to  dry  without  closing  the  lid 
they  were  free  from  thatclass  of  spot;  hence  I  hare  no 
doubt  they  were  caused  by  dust  on  tJie  inside  of  the  lid  of 
the  box  beoomiog  detached  and  falling  on  the  surface  of 
the  plates  in  the  moist  condition  on  closing,  the  platei 
being  in  the  box  film  outwards ;  and  1  think  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  many  would  uae  a  box  (and  close  the  lid)  for 
the  purpose.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
Articles  in  The  Briluh  Journal,  where  he  says  tliat  by  dust 
falling  into  the  emulsion,  when  poured  out  on  the  plate,  it 
then,  and  only  then,  affecta  the  litm.  My  opinion  is  that 
anything  falling  into  the  emulsion  — supposing  it  to  be  a 
restrainer  or  retarding  agent— by  virtue  of  the  alcohol  or 
ether  the  active  principle  would  become  dissolved,  and  be 
diffnaed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  compound,  and  would 
lend  only  to  make  it  slower.  On  the  other  baud,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  redueinic  agent,  the  small  particles  wonld 
tie  almost  sure  to  be  dissolved,  and  would  do  but  very 
little  harm  (if  any),  and  any  anbataoce  that  might  be  left 
behind  would  be  of  a  sanJ^  nature.  To  test  this  1  have 
put  all  sorts  of  rubbish  into  the  emnlsion,  and,  after 
jhakiu^  it  and  letting  it  settle,  have  prepared  plates  that 
worked  as  well  as  ever. 

I  now  come  to  the  class  of  spot  1  call  No.  3.  This  hu 
a  totally  different  origin  altogether  from  the  preceding  one, 
and  will  also  occur  in  the  closed  box  before  mentioned, 
especially  if  the  solvents  used  be  of  a  weak  uature.  1 
bare  seen  the  question  frequently  asked — '■  Why  do  spol« 
occur  in  washed  emulsion  plates,  and  not  with  those  pre- 
pared with  an  emulsion  that  has  not  been  washed  and  dried 
and  redissolved  ?  "  On  a  little  consideration  tt  is  easily 
understood.  The  first  named,  known  as  washed  emulsion, 
is  poured  over  the  plate  and  allowed  to  dry  ;  that  ia,  to 
:  allow  the  etber  and  alcohol  to  evaporate.  Not  so  with  the 
other  kind.  After  the  film  haa  \een  washed  and  paased 
through  the  preservative  and  set  to  dry,  only  water  has  to 
evaporate.  This  kind  of  plate  ia  genei«lly  free  from  spot* ; 
I  but,  when  using  the  washed  emulsion,  and  the  spirits  hav« 
to  evaporate,  matters  are  changed.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  strong  alcohol  has  a  great  affinity  for  wafer,  and, 
if  the  atmosphere  be  damp,  water  is  attracted  from  it, 
causing  the  ^ates  to  dry  patchy  ;  and  there  ia  not  only  tho 
affinity  of  alcohol  for  moisture  to  be  contended  with,  but 
also  the  chloride  of  silver  contained  in  the  emuliion,  as  lUI 
chlorides  absorb  noisture.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  collodio-chloride  emulsion,  spota 
used  to  be  troublesome.  1  know  they  were  so  with  me, 
and  that  may  be  the  cause  why  a  chloride  cannot  be  ano- 
cessfully  worked  in  a  gelatine  emulsion.  When  theeoUodio- 
emulsion  plates  are  dried  in  a  damp  or  humid  atmosphere 
they  attract  the  water  in  patches;  for,  if  plates  are 
watched,  the  last  psrts  that  become  dry  are  circular  spota. 
Those  remain  dump  a  long  time,  and  that  part  of  a  plats 
that  is  along  time  in  drying  seems  to  be  the  moet  insensi- 
tive. I  had,  to  my  regret,  a  batch  of  plates  spoiled  from 
having  been  prepared  in  a  damp  atmosphere  in  a  buUei'l 
pantry  just  after  it  had  been  cleaned  and  washed  up,  and 
when 'there  was  no  possible  chance  of  dust.  The  last  pert 
of  the  spot  to  dry  was,  of  course,  the  centre,  and  wbon 
tho  plates  were  developed  the  centre  was  the  inosl  tnuu- 
parent  part.  Some  of  these  spots  were  quite  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.     Of  course,   in  tbia   eaae,    there   wu  no 

The  spot  No.  S — the  most  nneommon— I  suppoae  to  be 
perhaps  the  dust  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  aoma  alkaHoa 
agent    On  the  application  of  «  dnst  of  silver  it  makes  ita 

appearance  as  a  bUok,  opaque  spot  as  soon  aa  tka  an '' 

it  added  to  Uw  dereloper ;  bn^  thoold  it  ba  an  a 
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■^t,  s  black  spot  appears  m  Boon  m  the  pyrogallio  aola- 
tioa  toaehes  it,  and  that  part  of  the  film  at  once  becom'ja 
r«duaed. 

flaring  atated  tlie  cause  of  the  [spota^of  the  differed  I 
claMes  as  they  have  occurred  in  mj  practice,  I  will  dov 

Soint  oat  the  remedy.  It  is  best  to  use  neither  boxes, 
rjiDg-boxea,  nor  cupboards,  and  avoid  damp  atmoapbereB 
if  possible.  In  my  work  I  am  uow  perfectly  free  from  Bpot«, 
and  I  proceed  in  this  manner -.—After  the  glass  is  cleaned 
I  edge  the  plate,  in  the  nBual  manner,  with  India-rubber, 
and  a  flat,  stiff,  hog'a-hair  brush  is  passed  over  the  plate 
to  remove  any  dust.  I  find  the  best  kind  of  brush  for 
this  parpOHe  is  the  flat  bog's-hair  rarnish  brush,  such  as  is 
used  to  varaiih  oil  paintings,  very  suitable.  After  I  have 
coated  two  or  three  I  dry  them  by  means  of  a  kind  of  bot~ 
water  bottle,  which  gives  a  very  steady  heat.  If  too  hot 
when  the  water  is  first  put  in  a  thickoeaa  or  two  of  card- 
board is  put  over  it,  which  is  removed  as  the  temperature 
gels  lower.  By  keeping  the  spirits  evaporating  mo- 
derately rapid  there  is  no  chance  of  spots  of  the  kind  of 
No.  2 ;  after  being  onee  dry  they  are  perfectly  safe. 
Keep  away  the  dust,  and  spots  Nos.  1  and  8  are  out  of  the 
question.  If  the  plates  are  made  to  dry  by  means  of  a 
current  of  air,  thst  current  of  air  will  be  sure  to  carry 
with  it  dost,  and  apoil  the  plate.  I.'quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Woodbnry  when  he  aajs  that  plates  are  best  dried  by 
means  of  heat. 

In  eonclnsion :  I  may  say  that  an  emuUion  properly 
made  is  not  ao  liable  to  get  out  of  order  as  the  nitrate 
bath.  I  have  put  all  aorta  of  things  in  emnlsioa,  by  way 
of  experiment,  that  would  quite  ruin  the  bath,  and  it  has 
not  injured  the  emulsion  in  the  slightest..  At  one  time  I 
thought  spots  had  a  different  oiigintowhat  I  do  now. 
Many  say  that  if  the  emulsion  bo  not  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  settle,  spots  occur.  To  try  the  effect,  I  have  pre- 
pared plates  directly  I  have  shaken  it  np,  and  dried  them 
off  by  neat,  without  any  of  the  kind  of  spots  above  named.  ' 
The  only  description  of  spot  that  can  then  make  its 
^>pearance  is  a  kind  of  sandy  one.  I  trust  what  I  have 
said  may  be  ihe  means  of  putting  the  emulsion  process  on 
a  better  footing  ;  for  I  thmk  there  is  nothing  more  pro- 
voking than  to  hsve  whit  would  have  been  a  good  nega- 
tive ruined  by  a  collection  of  spots. 


tha  cironmstaooB  of  the  solution  turning'  bine,  la  thksMi^ 
a  Bubstitutioo  prooeis  goat  on,  an  atom  of  copper  taking  (b 
place  of  an  atom  of  silver  iu  solatioc  ;  the  procen  gocsoa 
until  the  solution  of  silver  is  exhausted,  or  until  tha  cop|M 
is  all  dissolved.  The  operation  is  expreeaed  in  the  (bUoaiif 
formula;—' 

AgO,NO,  -f  Cu  -  CuO,NOt  +■  Ag. 
Kitrata  oF  silver  =  Nitrate  of  copper  +  ailver  +  coppa. 

We  find  that  170  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  ailver  p 
over  to  31-7  parts  of  copper  to  form  937  parts  of  nitratatt 
coppar,  and  103  parU  of  silver ;  or.  in  other  words :  SIT 
parts  of  copper  reduce  108  parts  of  motallio  silver  from  170 
{>BrU  of  the  nitrate  of  that  metal.  Ficm  a  given  volnmetf 
''  r  bath  all  the  silver  may  be  thrown  down  in  •  metsllk 
,  and  from  the  loas  of  weigh!  suffered  bj  the  coppci 
(for  the  attached  silvi>r  is  esaily  cemovcd)  the  peicentage  tt 
ailver  ia  the  balh  may  be  easily  calcuUted  — the  rr«uU  being 
read  off  on  a  tab'e  coaiitructed  for  the  purpose.  This  ia  tk* 
"'iaclpls  upon  which  the  Kiiiger  argentometer  raats. 

Tha  sketch  given  below  will  give  some  oonception  of  tfc* 


KRUGER'S  ARQENTOMBTEH.' 
HiBB  Jnum  KauaaB  has  just  constructed  a  new  argento- 
meter, to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
All  the  argentometers  hitherto  in  vogue  had  particularly 
two  defects :  either  they  were  iu  the  highest  degree  uutrnst- 
worthy,  or  they  wore  most  elaborate  to  use,  o*cept  in  the 
bauds  of  scieatiGc  photographers.  The  so-called  sca'en- 
ar^meter  gives  in  the  case  ot  free hly-pr,; pared  silver  baths 
reanlts  of  extraordinsry  accuracy;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  impure  solutionB,  suuh  as  are  produced  with  the  print 
bath ;  in  the  latter  cas3  other  salts  in  solution  are  recorded 
as  silver  salts. 

So  far  as  the  Vogel  argentometer  is  concerned,  this  is 
bej[0Dd  measure  trogtworthy  ;  hut  it  ia  hardly  an  instrument 
which  everyone  can  use,  and  cannot,  moreover,  be  carried 
abont  everywhere. 

Herr  Eiuger  has  avoided  (hose  two  drawbacks,  and  in- 
Tented  an  argentometer  which  can  easily  be  used,  does  not 
take  up  much  space,  and  yields  the  moat  accurate  rcauEts. 
By  the  aid  of  this  instrument  the  photographer  may  ins 
very  short  time  determine  the  percentage  of  nitrate  of 
ailver  in  hU  bstba,  reading  the  amount  off  upon  a  scale. 

The  principle  upon  which  tha  invention  is  based  is  the 
following.  Everybody  knows  that  a  strip  of  pure  copper 
dipped  into  a  aolutioa  of  nitrate  of  silver  becomes  at  once 
covered  with  a  depntit  of  meCallic  silver,  while  a  portion  of 
the  copper  goes  off  into  solution,   as  may  be  perceived  from 


■  PMttrarkitelu  WffhnUtl. 


nstrument,  which  resembles,  in  fact,  a  deoimal-bal^Ke' 
Upon  a  board  is  a  stand  upon  which  the  balanc«  stands.     On 

the  Uf  t  ia  a  strip  of  copper,  while  on  lbs  other  side  ia  m,  serew 
arrangement,  which  can  be  moved  forwards  or  baokwarda  to 
adjust  the  weight.  It  ia  easy  to  understand  how  th«  app»* 
rataa  works. 

If  a  photographer  desires  to  find  out  the  strength  of  hit 
bath,  he  first  of  all  adjusts  the  screw  on  the  beam  in  aaeh  a 
way  that  the  index  rod  points  to  0 ;  then  a  vessel  belongjag 
to  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested  to  tha 
uitent  of  ten  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  measured  qaantity 
being  afterwards  poured  into  a  besker  with  some  slishtly 
acidified  water,  so  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  Iiqaid 
wherein  to  place  the  copper  strip.  This,  after  the  balance 
has  been  accurately  seung,  is  detached  from  the  bean  (the 
movable  screw  not  being  tampered  with),  and  the  coppet 
placed  in  the  beaker  of  diluted  silver  solution,  Ihe  atrip 
being  from  time  to  time  moved  about  to  quicken  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  silver. 

The  reduction  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  substitution 
process,  atonce  begins,  and  thecopper  strip  proceeds  to covir 
itself  with  a  film  of  metallic  silver,  which,  as  we  have  ml. 
ready  aaid,  is  easily  removable.  When  the  operation  is 
deemed  finished,  the  strip  of  copper  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
attauhed  silver  is  removed  with  Che  aid  of  a  piece  of  filler- 
paper,  which  should  not,  ot  counte,  be  thrown  away,  I( 
when  the  strip  is  again  put  into  the  beaker  of  solution  the 
former  remains  unchanged,  the  reduction  of  the  silver  is 
complete  t  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  signs  of  reduction  atill 
go  on,  then  the  introduction  of  the  copper  strip  must  again 
take  place,  and  so  on  till  the  solution  is  really  exbansted. 
In  the  end  there  shonld  be  no  change  observsble  upon  the 
auiface  of  the  copper,  and  this  desideratum  is  soon  attaioad.      { 

When  the  copper  ia  finally  cleansed  from  the  adhertog 
silver,  it  is  again  hung  upon  the  beam  of  the  balance  front 
which  it  waa  diitached.  It  has  become  lighter  since  some  of 
Its  moss  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  coaseqoenca  :s  tha  index 
bar,  instead  ot  pointing  to  0,  goes  off  to  the  left,  and  the 
□umber  on  the  sosle  at  which  it  comes  to  iimt  indicates  the 
percentage  of  silver  in  the  solution  which  hu  been  eipari- 
mentod  with. 
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The  objection  that  the  free  lolphario  acid  io  the  silver 
bath  would  briog  aboat  a  dimolution  of  the  copper  is  as  un- 
foaaded  as  the  idea  that  the  acetic  acid  which  is  added 
would  bring  about  this  result.  In  the  first  place,  both  acids 
are  tound  io  the  silver  bath  in  such  a  state  of  dilot*.on  that 
•t  an  ordinary  temperature,  at  any  rate,  they  could  have  no 
material  influence ;  and  secondly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
the  copper  remains  in  the  solution  but  a  very  short  time  in 
any  case.  We  have,  we  may  mention,  kept  the  copper  strip 
for  days  in  a  fluid  which  consisted  of  two  parts  water,  oue 
part  nitric  acid,  and  one  part  acetic  acid,  and  ^et  the  finely 
constituted  balance  did  not  show  any  diminution  of  weight 
in  the  strip  afterwards. 

We  bear  that  Herr  Kiiiger  is  patenting  hit  instrument,  and 
that  it  will  speedily  become  an  article  tf  commerce. 


RETICULATION  AND  BLISTERS. 

BY  D.  T.   BURRELL.* 

There  have  been  several  articles  written  about  reticula- 
tion in  the  carbon  process,  but  I  have  seen  none  on 
blistering.  I  have  reference  to  those  about  the  size  of  a 
pin  head  and  smaller. 

As  I  have  been  troubled  with  both  of  the  above  for  the 
past  two  weeks,  and  have  fought  my  way  through  them 
Buccessf  ully,  I  will  give  my  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

I  studied  up  every  article  I  could  find  on  carbon,  but 
none  seemed  to  hit  my  case.     One  writer  said  that  reticu- 
lation **  can  be  produced  or  not  produced  absolutely  at 
will  ;**  but  I  soon  found  I  could  not  rely  on  his  statement, 
as  they  came  about  the  same  when  the  tissue  was  dried 
•lowly  as  when  quickly  dried  by  artificial  he%t.    I  also 
tried  different  samples  of  collodion  as  well  as  different 
samples  of  tissue,   and  then  without  any  collodion,  and 
still,  they  came,  but  not  quite  so  much  with  thin  as  with 
thick  collodion.     1  experimented  with  the  sensitizing  bath, 
and  had  been  using  a  three  per  cent,  solution  with  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  drops  of  ammonia.    I  substituted 
soda  for  ammonia  with  no  better  result.    Determining  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned,  I  tried  different  temperatures  of 
the  sensitizing  bath ;  also  of  the  water  before  transferring 
as  well  as  for  developing.     Drying  slowly  or  quickly 
af  «r  developing  the  result  was  always  the  same—reticula- 
tion ;  and  when  a  little  over  printed,  a  little  extra  deve- 
loping would  cause  blisters.    I  inquired  of  those  who  had 
had  many  years*  experience  in  carbon  work,  and  they  could 
not  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  suggested  that  1 
should  try  a  weaker  sensitizing  bath  ;  by  the  way,  1  had 
reduced  it  one-half,  but  without  the  desir^  effect.    I  could 
not  think  it  was  too  strong,  for  1  had  used  the  same  for 
over  seven  months,  making  better  work  than  I  had  ever 
done  in  silver,  all  my  enlargements  being  made  with  it, 
both  single  and  double  transfer.     I  was  beginning  to  feel 
discouraged  (but  no  more  than  1  had  several  times  with 
the  silver   process).     Now   for   one   more   trial    with  a 
weaker  bath— one  ounce  of  bichromate  in  ninety  ouncea 
of  water;  five  drops   of  ammonia  and  three   ounces   of 
alcohol — and  the  result  is  that  reticulation  and   blisters 
have  all  disappeared.     Positives  as  well  as  transparencies 
an  all  that  caa  be  desired. 

1  uavt)  always  uceii  told  that  it  would  not  do  to  use  thp 
sensitizing  solution  but  once ;  that  by  using  it  over  1  could 
EOt  yet  pure  whites,  &c.  1  have  used  the  same  solution 
for  over  two  weeks,  sensitiz-ng  every  other  day,  and  used 
over  one  band  ot  tissue,  floating  about  one  and  a  half 
minutes  and  filtering  each  time.  The  prints  came  out  ali 
right ;  and  to  prove  that  they  were  all  right,  the  Isst  time 
1  sensitized  I  made  a  new  bath  and  tried  a  piece  in  the  new 
and  one  in  the  old,  and  if  I  had  not  marked  them  I  should 
sot  bare  been  able  to  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  prints 


which  was  which.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
have  thrown  away  several  pounds  of  bichromate  by  only 
using  it  once. 

Instead  of  floating  wax  solutions  on  the  developing 
plates,  it  saves  much  labour  to  use  French  chalk  ;  also  a 
rubber  solution  around  the  edges  to  hold  the  collodion, 
dries  quicker  than  gum  solution  made  with  water,  and 
holds  better. 

I  have  alilb  found  that  dark  or  deep  shadows  can  be 
removed  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  when  the  parts  to  be 
lightened  are  large,  and  the  small  spots  or  specks  by  the 
use  of  a  soft  pencil  brush  by  stippling  or  drawing  it  lightly 
over  the  dark  parts,  while  they  are  yet  wet,  with  the  werm 
developing  water. 

With  soft  or  thin  negatives'  freshly  sensitized  tissue 
gives  the  best  results;  for  intense  negatives,  or  those  with 
strong  contrasts,  the  tissue  should  be  sensitized  three  or 
four  days.  If  there  are  any  other  workers  in  the  carbon 
process  who  have  met  with  the  above  difficulties,  or  any 
other  trouble,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  or 
exchange  samples  with  them. 


RETICULATION  IN  CARBON. 

BT  J.    ISGUS.* 

As  reticulation  seems  to  be  the  bane  of  carbon  printing  in 
hot  weather,  allow  me  to  give  you  my  cure,  which  has  in  my 
hands  been  perfect. 

Instead  ot  using  the  sensitising  solution  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  as  stated,  use  only  one  and  a  half,  and  immerse 
until  the  tissue  lies  nice  and  flat,  the  temperature  not  being 
higher  than  60",  and  as  much  less  as  may  be  convenient. 
The  quicker  the  drying,  the  better.  If  the  weather  is  damp 
and  a  long  time  taken  to  dry  the  tissue,  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  develop,  and  the  results  will  not  be  so  clear  and  bold  as 
if  dried  quickly.  I  find  that  I  can  keep  it  in  fint-clais 
working  order  for  four  and  five  days  in  hot  weather,  and  in 
cool  Weather  over  a  week,  easily.  The  water  used  before 
transferring  the  tissue  must  not  be  higher  in  temperature 
than  56^. 

Before  I  used  the  cold  water  for  transfening  I  was  greatly 
troubled  with  the  half-tones  washing  away  and  leaving 
bard  prints;  since  adopting  the  weak  sensitizer  and  the 
cold  water  for  transferring,  I  have  not  had  the  first  signs  of 
either  of  the  above  troubles.  In  developing  on  clean  glass, 
it  is  very  hard  to  judge  when  the  prints  are  exactly  light 
enongh  by  looking  through  them  against  a  white  ground. 
A  plan  I  have  fallen  on,  which  is  much  more  certain,  is  to 
look  through  them  against  a  shade  or  anything  dark.  I 
look  for  the  high  lights,  and  when  they  just  begin  to  show 
clear  glass  (which  is  easily  noticed  by  holding  them  oppo- 
site anything  dark),  I  stop  the  development. 

Another  useful  dodge  is  to  me  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  8oda  in  very  hot  water,  to  reduce  an  over-printed  picture. 
I  develop  four  cabinets  on  one  plate ;  and,  supposing  one 
of  them  is  printed  too  dark  by  one-half  (which  would  make 
it  perfectly  useless  were  it  an  albumen  print),  I  hold  the 
plate  opposite  the  dark  shade  and  pour  from  a  graduate 
glass  or  small  pitcher  a  ttrong  and  hot  solution  of  bicarbon* 
tite  of  soda  on  it,  which  will  bring  it  into  the  same  state  as 
the  other  three  in  very  short  time.  By  using  the  soda  the 
rfduotiou  i«  evnn  and  itoft;  the  print  loses  nothing  in  detail 
as  it  would  with  ammonia.  t 

instead  of  using  wuxing  folution  for  my  glass,  I  use 
**  French  chalk  *'f  or  soap  stone.  By  using  this  the  pictures 
never  leave  the  glass  until  you  help  them,  when  they  will 
come  off  perfect. 

Clean  the  glass  with  alcohol  one  ounce,  nit.ic  acid  five 
drops,  before  powdering  them  with  the  chalk,  which  I  do 
witn  a  tuft  of  cotton. 


•  Antk9m/$  Fh9t9ir»phicMiUMim. 
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•  Anthon^$  Phot0fra0hie  BwiMin, 
t  It  If  Si  Will  to  note  that  w«  think  the  wax  aolaOoa  bettar  firom  the  laet 
that  the  ffrtneh  ehalk  alwaya  Itaves  a  hudnais  or  fog;  whioh  dotraeti  vary 
siMh  ttom  the  hcaa^  aa<l  briUlaa^ of  thtnsalts^lft.  A.F.  B. 
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THE  FHOTOGKAPHIO  EXHIBITION. 
The  exhibition  which  was  opened  on  Tuesday  evening 
promises  to  be  a  success.    A  general  impression  had  pre- 
▼ailed  for  some  time  previous  to  the  opening  that  it  would 
be  a  good  exhibition.    The  bitterness  arising  from  the 
agitation  which  bid  fair  to  destroy  the  Society  a  few  years 
ago  appears  to  have  been  dying  away,  and  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  unity  again  springing  up.    And  the  result  is, 
we  think,  shown  iu  the  exhibition.    In  numbers  alone  this 
year  the  exhibition  is  unusually  satisfactory,  the  number 
of  contributions  catalogued  being  five  hundred  and  nzty- 
five  as  against  three  hundred  and  fifty- two  last  year.    And 
there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  pictures  rejected,  we 
nJxds*'8t£Qd,  not  for  want  of  excellence,  but  want  of  space. 
In  the  matter  of  quality  we  think  the  exhibition  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  still  greater  advance.    There  is  a  very  high  average 
of  good  work,  and  there  is  some  superb  work.    There  is, 
moreover,  great  variety  of  style  and  effect.      Technical 
excellence  seems  in  thiiB  day  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  we  have  much  very  exceptional 
technical  excellence,  and  also  a  very  gratifying  display  of 
pictorial  qualities.    The  general  effect  of  the  hanging  is 
very  satisfactory ;  whether  it  may  be  found  so  throughout 
in  detail  is  probably  doubtful    The  task  of  an  amateur 
hanging  committee  is  an  arduous  and  a  thankless  one, 
involving  much   sacrifice  of  time,  a  good  deal  of  actual 
labour  and  worry,  and  generally  issuiog,  if  not  in  failure, 
at  least  in  much  discontent.    The  duty  of  hanging  the 
pictures  in  an  exhibition  requires  for  its  successful  carry- 
ing out  much  experience,  much  patience,   and  plenty  of 
time,  besides  fine  taste,  good  judgment,  and  a  strictly  im- 
partial mind ;  and  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  all  these 
conditions  combined    in  a   scratch    hanging  committee 
generally  impressed  into  the  work  because  the  gentlemen 
forming  it  are  sufficiently  amiable  to  devote  the  time  and 
accept  the  responsibility,  despite  its  thankless  character. 
Prominent  amongst    the   exhibitors  whose  work  has 
been  sadly  missed  at  the  last  three  or  four  exhibitions, 
returned  this  year,  is  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson.    And  he  has 
made  his  return  worth  note  by  the  contribution  of  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  art  of  the  many  he  has  produced.    In 
the  place  of  honour,  in  the  centre  of  the  wafl  opposite  the 
door,  is  hung  the  picture  to  which  we  referred  some  months 
ago  as  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Robinson  for  this  exhibition, 
entitled  *^  After  the  day's  work  is  done."    The  picture  is 
of  large  size,  and  represents  a  cottage  interior  lit  by  a  small 
lattice  window,  through  which  a  delicious  glimpse  of  dis- 
tant landscape  is  obtained.    Seated  at  a  table  is  an  aged 
Feasant  with  a  large  book  before  him— presumably  a  bible. 
*he  extended  forefinger  of  the  fine  old  man,  tracing  the 
line  as  he  reads,  suggests  that  some  little  effort  is  called 
into  exercise  in  reading,  and  the  eye  must  be  assittedlto 


grip  the  line  by  the  tracing  of  the  finger,  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  reader  suggesting  that  he  is  not  engaged  on  a  facile 
task.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  manifestly  listen- 
ing to  the  uttered  words  of  the  reader,  is  an  old  lady, 
clearly  his  wife,  and  both  wear  the  calm  and  comforted 
aspect  which  the  sacred  words  induce.  A  grand  solidity 
and  massiveness  of  light  and  shade  characterise  the  picture, 
shadow  largely  prevailing,  as,  in  a  cottage  interior  at  even- 
tide, it  must  inevitably  do.  But  there  are  no  black  opaque 
shadows.  The  deepest  shade  is  rendered  luminous  and 
transparent  by  reflected  light  carrying  detail  into  the 
darkest  gloom.  We  noted  that  a  crowd  was  generally 
gathered  round  this  picture,  and  that  the  most  ea^er 
amongst  its  admirers  were  invariably  the  men  of  the 
highest  culture  and  art  capacity  amongst  photographers. 
Specific  pictorial  attempts  are  not  numerous  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, but  there  are  some  very  fine  pictures.  Mr.  Slingsby,  of 
Lincoln,  as  usual,  contributes  something  well  worth 
looking  at.  His  picture  is  entitled  **  Alone,'*  and  accom- 
panied by  a  couplet  descriptive  of  the  scene — 

•*  The  tiny  wavelets  ripple  to  the  shore, 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  days  that  are  no  more." 

A  graceful  female  figure  is  seated  by  the  sea  shore  in 
musing  loneliness.    The  light  draperies  are  treated  with 
great  skill  and  tenderness,  and  the  sea  rippling  towards 
her  feet :  the  sky  and  general  landscape  effect  are  simply 
delicious.    A  perfect  sense  of    calm    prevails,   and  the 
picture  is  full  of  daylight.     It  is  full  of  atmosphere  and 
space  also,  and  that  without  any  grey  mists  hanging 
about.    The  sense  of  space  is  perfect,  and  the  looker-on 
feels  that  he  could  walk  round  the  figure.    In  every  detail 
the  picture  is  a  noble  one.    Mr.  Faulkner  sends  several 
frames  of  the  charming  pictures  iu  the    production  of 
which  he  in  facile  princeps.    The  almost  infinite  variety  of 
infantine  beauty  he  gives  in  his  frames  of  small  pictures 
requires  much  time  to  appreciate,  and  never    wearies. 
But  the  great  pictorial  charm  is  in  his  carbon  enlargements 
on  porcelain  with  artistic  finish.    These,  in  many  respects, 
are  the  gems  of  the  exhibition.  One  of  the  most  charming  of 
these  is  a  severe  test  to  the  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance 
with  which  we  have  resolved  to  regard  the  labours  of  the 
hanging  committee.    We  can  see,  partially,  how  exqui- 
sitely delicate  and  beautiful  the  picture  is ;  but  it  is  hung 
so  high  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  its  detailed  per- 
fections without  the  aid  of  a  step-ladder,  or  opera  glass. 
As  we  cannot  readily  avail  ourselves  of  the  first,  we  shall 
on  another  occasion  try  the  aid  of  the  second.    A  similar 
oversight  in  hanging  is  found  in  the  microscopic  enlarge- 
ments exhibited  by  Mr.  Viles.    These  are  of  unusual  size, 
and,   apparently,  very  fine ;   but  the  especial  point  of 
interest  in  such  enlargements — perfection  of  definition-^ 
cannot  possibly  be  examined,  hung  as  they  are  far  above 
the  eye- line.    One  more  case  came  under  our  attention. 
A  subject  picture,  in  carbon,  by  Mr.  Higginson,  entitled 
**  La  Somnambula,"  is  a  poetic  picture  of  very  low  tone 
*and  great  delicacy  ;  but  it  is  so  far  above  the  eye  that  ii 
not  only  escapes  attention,  but  cannot  be  examined  with 
care.    Mr.  Higginson  is  doubly  unfortunate.     A  couple  of 
pretty  figure  studies  of    girls,   entitled    **  Spring "   and 
**  Autumn,"  are  numbered  on  the  frame  **49."    Turning 
to  Ko.  49  iu  the  catalogue,  we  find  it  given  as  **  Sheire 
Church,"  by   Lieut.    L.   Darwin,    Mr.   Higginson's  title 
and  name  being  nowhere  to   be  found.      This    is   due 
to  the  haste  with  which  the  catalogue  is  inevitably  pre* 
pared,    and    will,   doubtless,   be  corrected  in  a  second 
edition.     We  may  note  here,  in  reference  to  these  two 
studies  by  Mr.  Higginsn,  that  they  are  not  only  very  tine 
studies,  but  are  good  examples  of  combination  printing  in 
carbon,  each  having  been  produced  from  three  negatives. 
We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  carbon,  although    not 
very  extensively  represented,  is  in  all  cases  most  excellent. 
Amongst  the  noteworthy  pictures  which  excite  attention 
are  some  exceedingly  charming  landscapes  by  Mr.  Craw- 
shay,  and  some  fine  groups  by  the  same  gentleman.     Uii 
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photog^ph  of  Brecon  is  one  of  the  finest  landscape  views 
in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Blanchard  has  some  fine  portraits 
and  single  figure  studies.  A  study  of  a  Greek  girl,  en- 
titled '*  Keolanthe,'*  is  exceedingly  charming.  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley  has  some  fine  studies  of  clouds  and  sea,  seriously 
marred,  we  regret,  in  more  than  one  instance,  by  curious 
errors  in  the  combining  of  two  negatives  in  one  print ;  in 
one  case  the  sun,  and  the  stream  of  reflected  light  from  it 
on  the  water,  not  being  in  one  line.  A  pleasant  feature  of 
this  exhibition  is  a  fair  proportion  of  contributions  from 
foreigners,  and  generally  of  very  high  quality.  Herr 
Taeschler  sends  some  very  fine  figure  studies,  illustrating 
his  method  of  modifying  the  background  by  touching  on 
the  back  of  the  negative.  Herr  Bernard  Mischewski 
sends  some  exceedingly  fine  large  heads,  described  as  taken 
direct  by  Daltmeyer's  6a  lens  in  a  marvellously  short  time. 
Mr.  G.  Nesbitt  has  some  very  artistic  and  technically  perfect 
figure  studies.  Mr.  Ford  Smith  has  some  good  subjects  pro- 
duced by  combination  printing.  Mr.  J.  M.  Young,  of  Llan- 
dudno, has  also  some  very  fine  studies.  Mr.  S.  Fry  exhibits 
some  figure  studies,  of  which  335,  <<The  Taxidermist," 
is  very  good.  The  arctic  photographs  exhibited  by  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
Mr.  Wamerke^s  contributions  illustrating  the  use  of  his 
tissue  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting.  There  are 
many  fine  studies  of  animals  to  which  we  must  refer  in 
detail  in  future.  M.  Klary,  of  Algiers,  exhibits  examples 
of  his  mode  of  lighting  which  will  interest  many.  We 
cannot  here,  in  a  general  view  of  the  gallery,  even  barely 
name  a  tithe  of  the  contributions  worthy  of  notice,  as  we 
briefly  indicate  only  some  of  the  contributions  which 
arrested  our  especial  attention  on  a  first  visit. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  opening  soiree  was 
exceedingly  well  attended  by  an  animated  and  interested 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  occasion,  as  well  aa 
the  exhibition,  being  apparently  eminently  successful. 
We  shall  commence  some  notes  on  the  pictures  in  detail  in 
our  next.  The  medals  will  be,  we  believe,  announced  at 
the  November  meeting  of  the  Society. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fox  Talbot:    His   Ginialitt    iw    Charaotir — ^Dbapib^s 

DlSOOViaT   OF   OXTOIB   IB   THB   SUB— LlBSKQANa^B  PHOTO- 

QBAPHic  Manual — Gaptaib  Waterhousb  abd  Photo- 
ENoaAViNO — BoiviM*«  Dbt  Platb  Method:  Modb  of 
Pbeparibg  His  Platbs — Boivib*s  Albumbb  Pboobss. 

Allow  me  to  add  one  word  of  regretful  remembrance  to 
the  obituary  notice  devoted  in  your  last  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  him 
frequently  some  time  ago,  and  when  he  visited  Paris  he 
did  not  fail  to  give  me  a  friendly  call.  He  had  always 
much  to  tell  me,  and  I  learnt  a  great  deal  from  him. 
Perhaps  the  friendly  interest  which  he  felt  in  me  arose  from 
my  championship  of  his  rights  in  France,  where  I  upheld 
his  claims  always.  A  medallion  on  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Moniteur  shows  him  in  combination  with  Niepce  and 
Daguerre,  and  from  my  having  designed  this,  which  has 
been  copied  into  almost  every  book  on  photography  that 
has  appeared  in  this  country,  he  may  have  felt  himself  in 
some  degree  beholden  to  me.  Whatever  there  was 
between  us,  I  appreciated  to  the  full  the  goodwill  of  the 
illustrious  inventor,  and  that  spirit  of  justice  which  per- 
vades all  who  have  made  great  discoveries.  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  in  his  relations  with  me  always  appeared  filled 
with  modesty,  sincere,  and  characterized  with  gentleness, 
at  a  time,  too,  when,  from  the  opposition  and  ingratitude  he 
experienced,  one  might  well  have  expected  some  degree  of 
irritation.  1  am  very  happy  indeed  to  be  able  to  render 
this  testimony  to  his  memory. 

The  Compte  Rendus  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  which 
has  appeared  this  week,  and  which  contains  the  commu- 
nicatioiis  made  on  the  first  of  October,  embraces  a  memoir  i 


of  Mr.  H.  Draper  upon  his  beautiful  discovery  of  oxygen 
in  the  sun,  and  upon  the  new  theory  of  the  solar  spectrum 
if  which  it  is  the  result  A  photograph  of  a  very  interest- 
ing nature  accompanies  the  work,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  tho 
irst  time  that  photography  has  served  to  illustrate  this 
branch  of  science.  The  image  of  which  I  speak  shows  in 
its  upper  portion  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  while  the  lower 
part  u  that  of  the  spectrum  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the 
air.  The  photograph,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  not  been 
retouched  in  the  least,  and  the  oxygen,  iron,  and  alumi- 
nium are  perfectly  distinct.  The  print  has  been  produced 
by  the  Albertype  process  from  a  negative  of  Mr.  Draper's. 
The  same  was  secured  with  a  wet  collodion  plate  which 
was  so  constituted  as  to  support  a  fifteen  minutes*  exposure 
without  losing  any  of  its  sensitive  qualities. 

Dr.  Liesegang  is  about  to  publish  in  the  French  language 
%  work  of  an  eminently  practical  nature,  and  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  thoroughly  welcome.  Wo  have  already  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  proofs  of  the  volume,  and  among 
them  we  found  one  article  especially  excellent,  upon  ob- 
taining brilliant  clichds  by  a  wet  collodion  process.  It 
constitutes  in  itself  a  veritable  treatise  of  practical  photo- 
graphy. One  chapter  upon  collodion  emulsion,  and  another 
upon  gelatine  emulsion,  find  a  place  in  the  volume,  and  thej 
are  both  very  interesting,  while  a  very  good  chapter  upon 
albumenized  paper  is  also  there.  Nor  is  cai'bon  photo- 
graphy forgotten,  for  we  have  a  number  of  observations 
on  the  subject  Woodcuts  in  plenty  accompany  the  text, 
and  augment  still  more  the  clearness  of  the  operations 
described  by  an  experienced  author  whose  name  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time  by  his  works. 

Captain  Waterhouse,  attached,  as  my  readers  know,  to 
the  Surveyor-Generars  Department  at  Calcutta,  writes  me 
that  he  has  recently  made  some  experiments  with  a  process 
of  photo-gravure  based  upon  that  published  by  M.  Geymet. 
Although  his  results  have  been  satisfactory.  Captain 
Waterhouse  thinks  it  advisable  to  wait  awhile  till  the  pro- 
cess is  complete  in  all  its  details ;  we  may  therefore 
shortly  expect  an  interesting  and  valuable  communication 
from  this  officer. 

In  a  letter  which  he  has  just  sent  to  me,  M.  Boivin 
enters  into  a  description  of  a  dry  process  which  yields 
plates  quite  as  sensitive  in  their  way  as  those  prepared  bj 
the  wet  method.  I  have  seen  prints  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  this  very  simple  method,  and  I  must  declare  that  they 
appeared  to  me  in  every  way  excellent  The  plateSi 
covered  with  a  preliminary  coating  of  albumen,  are  collo- 
dionized  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  sensitized  in  a  bath 
composed  as  follows : — 

...  100  cubic  centimetres 
8  grammes 
1  gramme 
a  few  drops 

They  are  immersed  without  washing  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  (1  gramme  dissolved  in  1,000  of  water) 
to  which  has  been  added  1  decigramme  of  gallic  acid.  The 
plates  are  then  washed  in  pure  water  and  allowed  to  dry. 
In  this  way  there  is  formed  chloride  of  silver,  which  acts 
as  a  preservative,  and  some  traces  of  gallate  of  silver 
which  adds  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film.  Prepared  in 
this  way,  the  plates  may  be  said  to  be  capable  of  being 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  period  without  losing  a  trace 
of  their  sensitiveness,  if  only  the  operations  are  conducted 
with  the  necessary  care.  The  time  required  for  exposure 
is  the  same  as  that  necessary  for  a  wet  plate.  It  varies, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  lens  employed,  the  opening 
of  the  diaphragm,  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  But,  as  with  all  dry  piocesses,  it  is  well 
to  prolong  the  exposure,  and  this  can  be  done  exceedingly 
well  with  the  plates,  since  they  have  no  tendency  to 
become  solarised  by  over-exposure.  T  repeat  tbat  the 
results  I  have  seen  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
A  propas  of  M.  Boivin,  I  may  mention  that  many  photo- 


Water 

Nitrate  of  silver 
Acetate  of  lead 
Acetic  acid  ... 
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graphert  have  recently  written  urging  me  to  call  attention  I  on  a  tripod,  to  that  when  the  prism  is  placed  upon  it  the 


to  that  gentleman's  albumen  process,  which  he  published 
two  years  ago,  and  which  I  reproduced  in  the  columns  of 
the  Fhotooiiapiiic  News.  My  correspondents  tell  me 
that  the  process  is  so  very  simple  by  reason  of  the  circum- 
stance that  most  of  the  operations  may  be  conducted  in 
full  daylight.  Ernest  Lagan. 


PHOTO-SPECTROSCOPY. 

BY    CAPTAIN    ABNET,   R.E.,  F.R.8.* 


As  regards  the  kind  and  number  of  prisms  to  be  employed, 
there  are  Tarious  opinions  on  the  subject.  The  object 
for  which  the  spectroscopic  work  is  required  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  desired  to 
determine  the  limits  of  sensitiveness  to  the  spectrum  of 
any  particular  compound,  it  will  be  found  that  one  large 
prism  is  preferable  to  a  larger  number  of  small  ones ;  and 
again,  it  is  not  so  absolutely  essential  in  this  case  the 
prisms  should  be  **  above  suspicion*'  as  regards  the  per/eC' 
tion  of  their  surfacen,  since  any  small  error  would  not 
appreciably  affect  the  result.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  a  prism  of  any  description,  such  as  that  from  a  gase- 
lier, will  answer.  There  are  limits  beyond  which  imper- 
fections will  give  inaccurate  results ;  but  the  inference 
which  £  wish  to  be  drawn  is  this,  that  if  a  prism  have  fairly 
worked  surfaces,  then  tor  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  different  compounds  a  very  exact  defining 
power  is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  Thus,  I  have  found 
that  the  hollow  bottle  prisms  filled  with  carbon  disulphide, 
such  as  are  supplied  by  dealers  for  class  experiments  with 
the  electric  light,  are  quite  good  enough  to  employ,  at  all 
events,  in  preliminary  examination.  It  may  be  asked,  Why, 
then,  have  such  a  perfect  collimator  as  has  been  described  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is.  that  a  good  collimator  costs  but 
very  little  more  than  a  rougher  one,  and  it  can  be  used  for 
the  most  delicate  experiments,  and  it  is  always  well  to  have 
a  slit  the  opening  of  which  can  be  ascertained  with  accu- 
racy, since  with  even  a  rough  prism,  most  important  results 
may  be  obtained  as  to  the  sensitiveness  of  compounds  with 
differing  intensities  of  different  coloured  rays. 

It  would  be  better,  on  the  score  of  economy,  that  the  ex- 
perimenter should  provide  himself  with  a  really  fine  prism 
at  first,  since  it  is  almost  certain  that  after  a  few  experi- 
ments with  the  rougher  one  his  ambition  will  be  raised,  and 
he  may  wish  to  use  it  for  photographing  metnllio  spectra, 
or  for  noting  absorption  bands  and  linos.    A  dense  glass 
prism  of  some  two  and  a- half  inches  wide  and  one  and 
a-half  inches  high,  having  an  angle  at  the  apex  of  the 
polished  surface  varying  between  60^  and  62}^.  will  anwer 
almost  any  purpose.    Some  opticians  supply  these  prisms 
with   the  top  oases  and  backs  merely  ground  to  give 
a  dull  appearance.    With  such  (particularly  if  it  have 
the  larger  angle  as   given  above)   the  operator  should 
beware,  as  there  is  often  false  light  introduced  into  the 
spectrum  by  reflections.    The  remedy  is  simple :  give  them 
a  good  coating  of  dead  lamp-black  on  the  ground  surfaces. 
Unless  a  diffraction  grating  be  used  for  obtaining  spectra, 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  light  diffused  through 
the  body  of  the  glass  itself,  owing  to  glass  being  a  turbid 
medium  (though  for  ordinary  practical  purposes  it  is  per- 
fectly  transparent),  and  in  some  experiments   which   I 
undertook  it  had  a  disastrous  effect.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  got  rid  of,  except  by  carefully  studying  the  necessities 
of  each  case,  and  cutting  off  any  particular  ray  which 
might  prove  annoying.    I  may  particularly  remark  that  if 
it  be  desired  that  as  much  light  as  possible  should  fall  on 
the  plate,  the  apex  ot  the  pnsm  need  only  have  an  angle  of 
40"  to  45^,  since  the  reflection  from  the  surface  is  diminished 
as  the  angle  with  the  normal  to  it  is  diminisbed.    To  mount 
the  prisms,  procure  a  perfectly  flat  slab,  ground  with  great 
precision  and  of  the  necessary  dimensions,  so  that  it  is  a 
practically  plane  pUte.    Then  raise  it  on  a  stand  resting 
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centre  of  the  prism  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  centre  of 
the  collimating  lens. 

The  table  on  which  the  collimator,  priems,  and  camera 
are  placed  should  be  perfectly  steady,  and,  if  poEsible 
should  rest  on  the  ground  and  not  on  a  boarded  floor 
since  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  caused  by  footsteps,  &c., 
are  apt  to  be  communicated  to  the  table  and  thence  to  the 

I  apparatus.  If  it  is  merely  the  sensitiveness  of  compounds 
that  is  being  studied,  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence ; 
but  in  studies  of  this  description  too  much  care  can  never 
be  taken,  however  rough  they  may  be,  for  we  all  know 
the  old  proverb  about  the  formation  of  habits. 

We  next  have  to  consider  the  lens  that  should  be  used. 
One  point  is  essential:   it  must  be  of   at  least  equal 
diameter  with  the  height  of  the  prism,  otherwise  a  por- 
tion of  the  beam  of  light  may  pass  outside  it,  or  strike  on 
the  mounting  and  lead  to  reflections,  which  may  prove  very 
bothering.    As  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  tbat,  again, 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work  undertaken  ;  if  it  be 
required  simply  to  ascertain  the  sensitiveness  of  compounds, 
it  may  be  much  shorter  than  if  used  for  mapping  the  solar 
spectrum.    I  do  not  advise,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
less  focal  length  than  ten  inches,  as  below  that  with  one 
prism   (with  which    you  can  get  the  brighest  possible 
spectrum),  the  length  of  the  spectrum  impressed  on  the 
plate  would  be  too  small  to  be  satisfactory.    Calculation 
will  show  that  if  you  gain  the  same  length  of  spectrum  by 
using  two  prisms  with  a  lens  of  five  inches  focus,  as  you  do 
by  using  one  prism  with  ten-inch  focus,  that  tne  bright- 
ness of  the  light  is  superior  in  the  latter  case. 

It  also  must  not  be  lost  sitf  ht  of  that  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  loses  its  intensity  by  passing  through  a  series  of 
prisms  more  rapidly  than  over  the  red  end,  since  the  angles, 
measured  from  the  normal,  at  which  the  former  rays  strike 
the  surfaces  of  the  prisme,  are  always  greater  than  of  the 
latter  rays,  and  therefore  more  of  them  are  reflected.  For 
the  determination  of  lines,  &c.,  a  lens  of  focal  length  of 
from  four  to  six  feet  is  desirable.  It  is  by  no  means  ueces- 
sary  that  the  lens  should  be  achromatic,  though  what  has 
been  said  regarding  the  collimating  lens  applies  in  this  in- 
stance. A  few  shillings  should  purchase  a  non-achro- 
matic lens  which  is  suitable,  and  two  or  three  more  may 
be  spent  on  the  mounting  of  it. 

Part  of  the  camera  may  be  manufactured  at  home  if 
thought  advisable.  It  should  be  of  about  whole-plate  size, 
so  that  a  plate  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  width  may  be  used; 
the  dark  slide  should  have  an  inner  frame  to  carry  a  plate 
(say)  eight  inches  by  two.  The  necessary  length  can  be 
secured  by  making  a  light  wooden  frame  of  such  dimensiona 
as  just  to  fit  against  the  camera.  When  a  rigid  front 
board  is  fastened  at  the  end  to  carry  the  lens,  the  frame  is 
covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  brown  paper,  and  a  good 
coating  of  lampblack  given  to  the  inside,  and  this  part  is 
complete,  except  so  far  as  attachment  to  the  camera  is  con- 
cerned. It  ii  a  good  plan  to  carry  the  framework  and  the 
camera  on  a  flat  board,  and  fasten  them  both  down  to  it, 
leaving,  of  course,  the  focussing  screw  free  to  work. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  camera  must  be  of  that  kind 
which  f ocusses  from  the  back.  It  is  very  desirable  also  that 
there  should  be  a  horizontal  swing  back  to  it,  since  a  better 
general  focus  can  be  obtained  by  using  it. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PYROXILINE  FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC AND  MEDICAL  PURPOSES. 

BT  W.  GODEFFROT.* 

Among  the  numerous  receipts  for  the  production  of  pyroxi- 
line  the  following  holds  as  one  of  the  best : — 

Saltpetre  560  grammes 

English  sulphuric  acid  ...  420 

Fuming  ,,  420 

Cotton  wool,  oil  freed 70 


»f 
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1  have  reputedly  employed  these  proportions,  and  have 
obtained,  as  resalt,  a  pyroxiline  that  for  the  most  part  dis- 
solved in  the  ether  ;  the  solution  was,  nevertheless,  cloudy, 
and  always  showed  small  particles  of  undissolved  wool 
floating  in  it,  rendering  the  collodion  useless  for  photo- 
graphy, and  only  applicable  to  medical  purposes  after  long 
standing  and  waiting.  I  sought  for  the  cause  of  this  un- 
satisfactory result  in  the  saltpetre  used,  fearing  the  latter 
might  be  in  too  damp  a  state ;  I  dried  the  same,  therefore, 
in  a  large  mortar,  and,  when  cold,  employed  it  again,  but 
with  no  better  success. 

One  day,  requiring  some  collodion  in  a  great  hurry,  I 
neglected  to  take  the  mortar,  together  with  its  contents, 
from  out  the  sand-bath,  and  after  having  added  the  acids, 
I  simply  placed  the  oil-freed  cotton  wool  in  the  mixture. 
This  time  I  obtained  a  pyroxiline  which  dissolved  in  the 
ether  completely  without  residue.  My  idea  as  to  warming 
of  the  mortar,  together  with  the  mixture,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, being  necessary  for  a  favourable  result,  was  conse- 
quently borne  out,  and  I  obtained  thenceforward  a  wool  that 
always  dissolved  completely  in  the  ether,  taking  the  pre- 
caution at  the  same  time  to  leave  out  the  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  and  to  replace  it  with  English  acid. 

The  temperature  at  which  this  experiment  was  conducted, 
with  the  saltpetre  in  the  mortar,  was  56^  Cent.,  and  the 
action  of  the  acids  on  the  wool  lasted  seven  minutes.  The 
component  parts  were  proved  to  exist  in  proportions  as 
follows  :— 

Cotton  wool     35  grammes 

English  sulphuric  acid           ...  700 
Saltpetre  350 

The  freeing  of  the  cotton-wool  from  oil  is  done  in  the 
regular  way,  by  warming  in  a  solution  of  soda,  and  a  short 
boiling  in  water  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  caustic 
potash  has  been  added  ;  lastly,  it  is  thoroughly  washed  out 
m  distilled  water. 

The  cotton  thus  prepared  is  dried  and  well  picked  out, 
and  then  placed  with  the  above-mentioned  proportions  in 
the  mortar.  It  is  stirred  well  ^ith  the  pestle,  so  that  it 
comes  thoroughly  into  contact  with  the  acids,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  immersed  for  seven  minutes  ;  afterwards 
it  is  quickly  removed  into  a  large  vessel  of  hot  water,  and 
then  placed  under  a  stream  of  cold  water  till  every  trace  of 
the  acid  has  disappeared.  Finally,  it  is  washed  several 
times  in  distilled  water. 

This  compressed  pyroxiline  should  be  then  picked  out, 
and  at  once  dissolved  or  covered  with  damp  sand. 


ON  THE  PKESENOB  OP  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA 
IN  MOUNTING  BOARDS. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

Recently  instances  have  repeatedly  occurred  of  the  pre- 
sence of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  cardboard,  and  the  subject 
has  therefore  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  important  to 
warrant  investigation.  Both  from  North  and  South  Ger- 
many specimens  of  doubtful  cardboard  were  forwarded  to 
me,  upon  which  pictures  had  in  time  become  yellow  under 
circumstances  which  seemed  to  preclude  the  idea  that  the 
defects  could  be  traced  to  any  other  source. 

The  samples  of  cardboard  to  be  examined  were  cut  into 
pieces,  and  placed  in  lukewarm  distilled  water  for  the  space 
of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  resulting  liquid 
then  tested  with  iodine  starch.  To  prepare  this  latter 
material  one  gramme  of  iodine  was  dissolved  in  twenty-five 
grammes  of  alcohol,  and  this  was  diluted  with  G25  cubic 
centimetres  of  water.  A  solution  of  starch  was  then  pre- 
pared by  boiling  one  gramme  of  powdered  staich  in  1(0 
grammes  of  water,  and  25  cubic  centimetres  of  this  was 
mixed  with  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  diluted  iodine  solu- 
tion.   In  one  cubic  centimetre  of  this  blue  starch  solution 


there  was  i  ^}^g  of  a  gramme  of  iodine,  and  the  admixture 
of  it  with  water  in  which  the  card  had  been  steeped  brings 
about  a  gradual  bleaching  of  the  tinted  starch. 

In  order  to  make  a  reliable  experiment,  two  perfectly 
clean  test  tubes  should  be  taken,  and  having  been  placed 
close  together,  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  iodine  starch 
is  placed  into  each  ;  to  the  one  is  then  added  fifteen  cubic 
centimetres  of  pure  distilled  water,  and  to  the  other  the 
same  amount  of  water  in  which  card  has  been  steeped.  By 
shaking  and  comparing  the  tints  of  the  two  fluias,  it  is 
evident  whether  or  not  a  bleaohiug  of  oae  of  the  liquids 
has  taken  place;  any  bleaching  action  being  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  following  equation 
will  demonstrate  this  :— 

2NaOS,aj + 1 + HO  riNaOSjOj  +  HI. 

Two  equivalents  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  therefore, 
absorb  one  equivalent  of  iodine.  The  atomic  weights  of 
crystallized  hyposulphite  and  iodine  are  nearly  equal,  the 
former  being  124,  and  the  latter  127,  and  one  part  by 
weight  of  iodine  will  therefore  neutralize  two  parts  of  the 
soda  salt ;  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
hyposulphite  in  any  cardboard  under  examination. 

For  instance,  I  steeped  three  oarte-de-visite  cards  in 
100  cubic  centimetres  of  wat  er,  and  of  this  I  required  14} 
cubic  centimetres  to  bleach  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
iodine  starch  of  the  strength  above  referred  to.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  water  sufficed 
to  bleach  seven  cubic  centimetres  of  the  starch.  The 
latter  contains  nWi  ^^  ^  gramme  of  iodine,  which  will 
neutralize  li^at  of  a  gramme  of  soda,  and  therefore  one 
carte-de-visite  card  contained  about  isJ^s  or  ,1^,5  of  a 
gramme  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Manufacturers  may  deem  such  quantity  to  be  very  little 
possibly,  but  that  this  amount  is  of  influence  it  is  easy  to 
prove.  A  sheet  when  attached  to  a  silver  print  cootiins 
on  au  average  0*075  or  /ooo  gramme  of  silver,  and  a  carte- 
de-visite  or  jjiyof  a  sheet  3/000  =  lAo  Therefore  the 
carte-dc-visite  contains  6-6  times-as  much  silver  as  the  card 
does  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Now  31  parts  of  hyposulphite 
are  suHicient  to  act  upon  27  parts  of  silver,  and  convert 
them  into  sulphide  of  silver,  and  therefore  we  find  that  the 
amount  of  soda  in  the  carte-de-visite  is  enough  to  convert 
one-eighth  of  the  silver  into  sulphide  of  silver.  And  as, 
moreover,  the  silver  is  very  unevenly  spread  over  the  sur« 
face  of  a  picture,  the  high  lights  containing  much  less  than 
the  shadows,  the  amount  of  soda  above  mentioned  is 
quite  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  change  of  the  silver  in 
the  high  lights  or  whites  of  the  picture. 

Photographers  who  desire  to  make  an  experiment  such 
as  here  recorded,  must  be  enjoined  to  undertake  it  with 
the  greatest  care.  All  vessels  and  test  tubes  employed,  as 
also  one*8  hands,  must  be  scrupulously  clean.  Those  who 
conduct  such  experiments  after  performing  fixing  opera- 
tions, and  carry  about  with  them  traces  of  soda,  may  be 
led  into  making  very  grave  mistakes. 

The  testing  fluid  must  always  be  employed  quite 
fresh.  One  gramme  of  iodine  is  dissolved  in  25  cub.  cents, 
of  alcohol,  and  2^  cub.  cents,  of  this  solution  is  diluted 
with  900  cub.  cents,  of  pure  distilled  water,  and  100  cub. 
cents,  of  starch  solution  is  added.  This  liquid  then  con- 
tains precisely  loo'oo  gramme  of  iodine.  The  experimenter 
should  then  proceed  as  in  the  manner  1  have  indicated. 

It  is  a  question  whether  cardboard  which  has  been 
proved  to  contain  hyposulphite  can  be  rendered  service- 
able. I  believe  it  can.  It  is  only  necessary  to  treat  the 
card  with  some  substance  which  will  decompose  the  hypo- 
sulphite without  injuring  the  picture,  and  such  a  substance 
is  iodine. 

The  illustration  I  have  given  above  shows  that  7  cub. 
cents,  of  iodine  solution  1 :  15625  was  required  to  decom- 
pose the  soda  in  three  cartes-de-visite.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  moisten  the  cardboard  with  about  double 
M  strong  a  solation  of  iodine  solution  in  order  to  render 
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tbe  hyposulphite  sUogtther  inuoeuoQti,     Dipping  in  iodme  |      Hr.  B*oo»   ntd  ■  wper  od   "Spots  on  Emulijon  PUtM; 
water  would  be  quite  as  effectual.     The  bbi«U  quantity  of  ,  Their  Caa»  ind  Cure"  (»«  p»ge  483). 

Buperfluou*  iodine  would  rapidly  ertporate  on  the  dryiug  I      Incoa™  of  a  deinltory  conw»ation  on  emnljioni  Mr.  Brook*, 
Of  the  cardboard.  r     /        ^  ^        a  q„«rtion  «id  Ih.t  at  preieat  he  would  tat^  not 

Admiiture  of  iodine  to  the  starch  or  paate  employed    i^^}^'  ^*'"'*  °f  the  .mubioo  nroc^ia  he  e-^pl-T-l..    H* 
..         ,    .  ,_.■..  '      .<_       '^    '       '  urafsmd  to  drr  bu  pUles  br  meani  01  a  bat  irater  bath  vnichbe 

in  mounting  the  photograph   ini((ht  .newer  the  pnrpoM  ,  ^^^it^    a  Vote  of  thadki  wa.  awarded  hm>  for  hi.  papar. 
eqaally  well  of  neutraliamg  the  action  of  any  hypoaulphite  I      ^h.  SaosETiHT  inliraiUHl  that  the  Annual  Technical  Kihibi- 
oontained  in  the  iQOUDting  board.     loannot,  bowaver,  yet    ,joa  of  the  Society  wonld  be   held  on  Nofembcr  15th;    tha 


have  mkdo  a  few  experiments  on  the  sobject. 


foiruffondtiict. 

RETICULATION  IN  CARBON. 

Dear  Sir,- -My  experience  hai  been  ao  decidedly  dif- 
ferent from  Mr.  Witconib's  that  I  should  like  to  lay  it  ' 
before  the  chro  mo  typing  fraternity,  that  we  may  diecorer 
tbe  reason.  First,  then,  like  Mr.  W.,  my  a&tiifaetion  with 
chromotypes  increases :  alM  the  public's,  as  ia  evideuced 
by  my  daily  increase  of  that  work  at  an  adTsnce  in  price 
of  S5  per  cent,  over  the  silver.  There  ia  little  danger  of 
over  printing,  as.  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  hot  water, 
K  rery  dark  print  can  be  reduced  without  any  loss  in  half- 
tone. 

Reticniation— on  thin  side  of  the  water,  at  least— is  verr 
troublesome  to  many  yet,  and  has  been  es(»ecially  to  myself 
until  lately.  The  way  to  steer  clear  of  it  is  directly  oppo 
aite  from  that  of  Mr.  W.'s.  I  am  now  using  a  sensitive 
solution  of  one  ounce  bro.  potaa.  to  ditto  of  water,  to  my 
best  satinfaction.  Since  using  a  weak  sensitive  solution  I 
haven't  seen  reticulation.  Of  one  thing  1  am  positive,  that 
quick  drying  won't  produce  it  in  my  sensitive  aolntion. 
When  1  useil  one  ounce  bro.  potaa.  to  thirty  water  in  sani' 
nier,  I  had  cortinual  reticulation.  I  can  use  the  tissue  to 
first-class  a'lvantage,  four  and  five  days  after  sensitii.ng 
In  hot  weather,  but  could  not  when  ugiog  the  strong 
•olution. 

1  find  the  morning  the  best  time  to  begin  developing 
the  previous  day's  work.  I  use  a  vertical  trough,  and  when 
the  paper  is  etripned  1  put  the  prints  into  water  at  from 
84'  to  86',  when  X  can  go  about  and  attend  to  any  other 
kind  of  work,  and   return  to  give  the   final  rinse  to  the 

Jriuts  in  half-an-hour,  or,  if  need  be,  in  two  or  three 
ours,  as  convenience  allows ;  in  either  case  they  are 
always  ready,  and  no  danger  of  the  half-tones  being 
washed  off.  Though  more  time  is  taheo  to  develop  in 
this  way,  yet  there  ia  less  time  consumed,  as  the  develop- 
ing goes  on  itself,  and  to  mach  better  advantage. 

J  must  say  my  eiperieiice  iu  the  washing  up  of  the  high 
lighta  and  loss  of  detail  have  only  been  when  I  waa  nsiog 
a  three  per  cent,  sensitising  solutioD,  and  not  since  adopt- 
ing the  weak  one,  as  Mr.  W.  says  is  the  bother  of  the  poo- 
tograpbers  iu  carbon  printing. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  our  Canadian  climate  may  have 
something  to  do  with  theae  discrepancies,  but  where  is  tbe 
difference,  if  the  ends  attained  are  alike?  And  to  he  aatis- 
fied  ou  that  point,  1  hopu  Mr.  W,  will  send  me  a  sample 
for  eichange  ;  and  also  any  other  successful  chromotype 
worker,  as  I  think  an  exchange  of  prints  mi-^ht  be  equal 
to  an  exchange  of  ideas.  The  one  would  at  least  help  the 
other.    So  some  of  you  try  it. 

Montrtal,  Septtmltr  28fA.  J.  Inolis. 


There  being  m 

EOIMBPHOK  PHOTOaKATDlO  SoctrTT. 
Xsm  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  ssason  was  held  In  S,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  tbs  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inat.,  the 
Pr.«dent  (Mr.  LtssiLa)  in  the  chair,  when  the  minutes  of  pre- 
vious ordinary  and  ont-door  meeting)  were  read  and  approved; 
and  Me<sn.  T.  W.  Diinkwater  and  John  Todd  were  admitted 
ordinarr  members. 

Dn.  HoirraK  eibibited  a  large  collection  of  water-colour  and 
other  iketche*  of  scenery  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotlaad  and  North 
of  Ireland  (with  a  view,  in  tbe  first  place,  to  offer  saggeition*  to 
photographers],  ol  loeslitiea  rich  m  the  picturesque,  and  alio  t« 
^sak  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  gettiug  them  reproduced 
bv  photography,  and  how  best  to  Snish  them  for  thit  purpose, 
t'hfl  exhibition  elicited  a  good  deal  of  di  cussioa,  the  outcome  of 
tfhicb  was,  that  tbe  iketebea  should  be  finished  in  monochrome, 
iritii  Indian  ink  warmed  up  a  little  with  brown,  or  in  grey  ;  and 
tbst  snch  of  lbs  mechanical  proees  es  for  printing  in  enrbon  as 
wa>  found  most  suitable  in  the  relation  to  the  number  of  o 


r  entitled  "  Odde  and 


South  Lohdoh  pHoroaaapBio  fioomr. 
A  MsiTiKo  of  thii  Hoeiety  wu  held  on  tbs  ttb  instant,  the 
Bav.  F.  F.  Smtham,  U.A.,  F.O.S.,  &«.,  presiding. 

The  tninntes  of  tha  previous  and  out-door  msetiag  having  baen 
iMd,llr,  Houghton  and  Mr.  Malony  were  elected  as 


reqnired,  b 

Mi.  W.  T.  BlSBVoan  tben  read  a  paper  e 
Cnds."  which  turned  nut  to  be  a  review  of  the  work  ><f  the  Society 
rinring  the  past  four  years,  and  ia  which  he  found  fault  with  much 
ihat  bad  been  done,  both  as  regardi  the  work  itself  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  accomplished.  He  also  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  bosiness  of  the  ordinary  meetings  should  take  a  more 
practical  form,  and  that,  for  tbe  benefit  of  younger  membara, 
such  elementary  proceedings  as  the  costing  of  a  plate  with  an 
albumen  lubstratnm  should  be  ihowa  and  iriuitnttsd. 

Dr.  TaoMsoit  said  that  Mr.  Bashford  was  generally  so  plae- 
^eal  in  his  observationi,  and  hid  frequently  such  iotsrsatiog  in- 
(onnation  to  give,  thit  he  hid  oome  to  tbe  meeting  ou  pnrpoae  to 
hear  him ;  and,  while  he  did  not  agree  with  all  that  he  had  just 
beard,  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  much  pleasure,  ai  it  Con- 
uined  some  valuable  auggeatioDi.  But,  as  he  had  not  had  time 
U>  digest  the  subject,  be  could  not  at  present  uy  more  on  it. 

Hr.  DoBBii  agreed  with  all  that  Ui.  Bashford  had  said.  He 
knew,  from  bis  long  experience,  that  ha  would  have  something  to 
tav  that  was  worth  listening  to,  and  had  come  to  tbe  meeting  on 

tnrpose  to  hear  it.  Although  the  Society  numbeisd  over  \bxt» 
nndred,  tbe  business  waa  mainly  conducted  by  about  a  doam. 
3o  long  as  the  Society  agreed  with  them  all  went  well,  but  whsM 
it  did  not  do  so  things  were  not  to  pleasant.  He  believed  that, 
although  the  influence  of  tbe  popular  meetings  was  of  a  transitaiy 
natuie,  they  bid  added  much  to  the  membership  ol  the  Society, 
and  thought  that  the  practical  papera  suggested  by  Mr.  Bashfoid 
won  Id  do  much  good. 

Mr.  MACBKrB  thnaght  that  if  instead  of  always  having  regular 
papers,  which  often  lene  n'>  prar.tical  end,  esch  member  would 
from  time  to  time  bring  specimens  o(  his  work,  it  would  give  rise 
to  discussions  of  much  value,  and  elicit  much  useful  iDtormatioa. 

I      Tbe  business  then  took  s  conversational  turn,  the  subject  b^ng 
the  relative  iilvantiges  of  collodion  and  gelatins  emalsiona  for 

'  the  preparation  of  dry  pUtes. 

j      The  Prbbivbht  ilated  that  be  bad  recently  tried  those  prepand 
by  Messrs.  Qray  and  Truefit  with  the  gi'latine  emulsion  introdneel 

I  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  found  them  better  than  anything  ha  had  yet 

I  used.     Th*y  were  quite  equal  to  wet  collodion  in  rapidity,  and 

.  developed  into  clean,  beautiful  negatives. 

I      Dr.  Tkohson  had  recently  seen  a  lot  of  portrait  negatives,  both 

I  on  collodion  and  geUtine  films,  and  had  no  difficnlty  in  pieklsff 
ont  the  bed,  and  they  ware  all  gelatine. 

Votes  of  thinks  were  given  to  Dr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Bashfoid, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


PnoToanamBs'  Bbnbvolsni  AasooUTioir. 
Tm   Board  of   Man^ement   held    their  nonthlT 
1T«,  Fleet  SInet,  on  Xhnisday,  Oelobsi  ith. 


OonniB  12,  U77.| 
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■ftn  Sam*  disenaioD,  the  following  rtsolatioD  was  puwd : — 
"  Tbftt  ths  Ssoretuj  ba  anthuriied  to  eiTe  dua  notice  of  ramOT*! 
of  the  Society's  bannta  Irom  174.  Fleet  Street,  and  that  he 
engage  the  room  at  160  a,  AMengate  Street,  fi.C.MtheSocietj's 
iwse,  upon  the  teimi  placed  bewB  the  Board."  At  which  place 
the  Boaid  of  Uauagement  will  meet  on  the  tint  Wedneeda;  in 
•verj  month,  at  3  p.m-,  inatead  of  Thnisdaj,  as  previouily. 
Memberi  aie  reqaeit«d  to  note  ths  remoTal  in  their  rale 
booki,  &e. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  Wednesday,  Korember  7th. 


BtUTOL  iHD  WuT  or  BHai.A)rD  AiiaTim  Photooiaphio 

ASBOOIATIOH. 

Thi  anaaal  meeting  of  thii  Sodetj  wai  held  ai  naual  at  the 
Uaicam,  Qneen'i  Road,  Bciitol,  on  Wedneeda;,  Srd  initant, 
Mr.  BKiaanuH  in  Ihe  chair. 

The  Sbckitaet  baring  read  the  minnles,  which  were  con- 
firmed, Ur.  Budclifl,  of  London,  wu  elected  an  ordinary 
member. 

The  SiCKVTiET  then  read  the  report  for  the  paat  year. 

"  Tom  CouDcil,  in  presenting  the  report  for  ths  pait  year, 
deiirea  to  conEratnlate  you  on  the  ateady  incraaw  in  the  number 
of  niembfre,  there  haiing  only  been  one  indoor  meeting  at 
wbii'h  one  or  more  ba^  not  been  elected. 

"  The  following  papen  have  been  contribated  by  member*,  to 
whom  the  Aoociation  la  greatly  indebted,  and  tenderi  ita  belt 
tbaDki;--lnteoaiScaUon  of  Wet  Platea  with  Iron,' br  Mr.  E. 
Bri.btman  ;  '  Light,  Expoiure,  and  Development,'  byil.  A.U. 
Danie' i  'Note  on  Photographic  Cbemicale  — Thrir  Adultera- 
tion,' by  W.  W.  Bloddarl ;  '  The  Waied  Paper  Proceai,'  by 
P.  J.  Worsley ;  •  The  CoUodio-Aibumeu  Proeea,'  by  Dr.  ii.  H. 
ThompaoD . 

<*  The  thanha  of  the  Aaaociation  are  alio  das  to  the  CommittM 
of  the  Bristol  Mneenm,  for  placing  a  room  st  iti  diapoaal  on  ad- 
Tantageoai  terma. 

"The  financial  poiltioD  of  the  AMOciation  ii  iati«faetory,|tl]e 
balance  of  income  and  elpenditnre  having  been  adjuited  to 
within  a  few  ibiUingi. 

"  The  monthly  evening  meeting*  hare  been  fairly  attended. 
althoDgh,  looking  at  the  attraetirensaa  of  ths  papen  read,  and 
inbjecti  proTided  (or  diacaaiion,  there  ia  room  for  improvement. 

"  Yoar  Coancil  regrets  that  the  three  oatdoor  meetings  have 
been  ao  poorly  attended,  eapectally  u  it  was  generally  expected 
they  wonld  prove,  if  anything,  ti.e  most  popnlar.  Yoar  Coancil 
"' '    -1.-       .....  'mber  will 
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cards  for  next  aeseion  shall  be  engaged  to  Uie  excloiiua  of  ths 
Aasociation's  meetings  ;  it  alia  hopes  that  the  oatdoor  excnrnoni 
will  prove  Iht  popa^  meetings  of  the  fotme,  and  that  they  will 
be  attended  by  a  Urger  nnmber  of  worldng  members.  In  con- 
clniion,  the  Council  urge*  the  desirability  of  each,  indiiridaally, 
doing  hii  utmost  to  increase  and  popularise  ths  Aaaociation." 

Lieut.  Ltbioht  moved  the  adoptiou  of  ths  report,  which  wa* 
seconded  by  Mr.  BoiDBN. 

The  accounts,  which  had  been  andited  by  Aleaan.  Darey  and 
Boyden,  werepreMoted  and  passed. 

The  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  having  been  sleoted,  the 
meeting  was  disaolved. 

In  June  and  August  outdoor  meetings  were  hold,  the  fint  at 
Tyntem,  which  was  mostly  of  a  social  character,  and  the  second  at 
Froom  Glen,  near  Bristol,  at  which  nearly  ul  present  worked, 
the  wind  which  prevailed,  however,  cramping  theamoont  of  work 
which  might  have  been  done.  The  July  meeting  was  prevented 
from  being  held  by  Ibe  weather. 


t»Ili  in  t)i  Sbilia. 


Cautioh. — Acontspondent  fromPortlnonth  writef  toeantion 
provincial  photographm  against  s  Qeraan  calliar  to  purchase 
waste  residues,  and  then  contriving  to  get  away  witnont  payment. 

PhOTOOIAPBIO  lu.CRBATlOI'l  roK  TXI  Lahtkeh. — We 
have  received  from  Mr.  York  a  copy  of  a  hiirhly  dramatic  poem 
entitled  "  Jane  Conquest,"  for  which  Mr.  York  has  prodoced 
{Unslntioni  from  life  stndiea  foi  the  lanteia  osdtt  Um  dinotion  of 


Dr.  Croft.  Few  things  can  add  more  to  the  iniereat  of  a  laa(«ra 
evening  than  the  recitation  of  a  good  dramatic  poem  with 
effective  tllnstrations  OB  the  screen;  and  the  well-known  excel- 
lence of  Ur.  York's  slide*  must  materially  aid  in  giving  vitAlity 

>  the  poem  in  question. 

A  Photodkaphkb. — We  have  been  fsvonred  by 
Ur.  W.  H.  Harrison,  a  gentluniaD  wboae  name  is  familiiiT  Jo 
with  photographic  and  other  scientiBo  literataro, 
with  a  copy  of  a  volums  sntltled  "  Lasy  Laya  and  Froae  Ima- 
ginings." Several  of  the  lays  refer  to  photogrnpbic  matters, 
and  will  Intsrest  photographers.  Hr.  Harrison  has  considerable 
facility  of  TsniScation,  and  deal*,  in  pleasant  an'l  bomorona 
mood,  with  manv  acisnliSo  follies  which  are  better  ]aDghe4 
down  than  gravely  dispntitd. 

Impbovbd  FiLTuiHO  fAPaBS.— We  hare  received  examples 

a  vary  important  improvement  in  hlteriog  papers,  made  by  Mr. 
T.  Soss,  of  Cape  Town.  It  couitt*  in  the  attachment  to  ths 
circular  filtering  paper  of  a  lining  eonsiiting  of  some  open  fabric 
like  net  or  mnilin.  The  eiamplea  before  oa  have  a  lining  of 
what  is,  we  believe,  technically  termed  lau>,  a  kind  of  muslin  of 
very  open  texture.  This  serve*  two  puiri'Tses,  each  of  vital  im- 
portance. In  the  first  place,  it  prevent*  the  paper  clinging  ti>the 
aide*  of  the  funnel  in  a  manner  which  checks  the  progress  of  fil- 
tration, and  it  also  sreventa  ihe  risk  of  an  occasionally  very 
troublesome  danger,  tnat  if  the  soaked  paper  bunting  with  the 
weight  of  a  bulk  of  solution,  making  a  troublesome  mess,  and 
wasting  the  work  of  many  hourf.  Tbe  advantages  are  so  obvious 
that  they  do  not  require  enforcing.  Tbe  article  is  patented,  and 
will  donbllets  soon  find  its  nay  into  the  trade. 

Fatal  Accidbnt.— Tbe  following  particulars  of  a  melancholy 
accident  to  a  son  of  Mr.  O.  Willis,  the  well-known  landscape 
photographer,  to  whom  our  readera  are  indebted  for  many  valr< 
able  hint*  in  connection  with  landscape  work,  are  gleaned  from 
tbe  Sfi^rough  Wttklj/  JVsu.  It  appears  that  ou  Wedneidiir, 
Itthot  July  last,  Oeorse  F.  Willis,  six  yean  old,  son  of  the 
gentleman  named,  was  playing  with  other  children  in  tbe  timber 
yard  of  the  North  Eaatern  Bailway  close  to  a  crane  which  was 
being  Bied  in  lifting  and  removing  logs.  The  workman  told  tbe 
youngaten  to  get  oat  of  the  way,  and  afterwards,  when  they 
expected  all  was  tafe  and  clear,  Uie  break  was  released,  and  the 
handle  of  the  crane  span  round.  At  that  moment  the  head  of  tbt 
child— Ocorg*  Willis— was  seen  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
handle.  He  was  struck  down  and  his  skull  Eevertly  Iractored; 
the  brain  protruding.  Dr.  Horne  wai  called  in  lo  altend  him.  and 
pronounced  the  case  a  ver^  critical  one.  Ecwever,  the  poor  little 
fellow  continued  to  linger  in  a  precanous  state  until  death  ended  hi* 
sufferings  despite  all  that  medical  skill  and  knowledge  could  do  V> 
preserve  bis  lite.  Attheinqnest,  evidence  bavingbeen  given  by Bdgai 
Wilhi,  eUer  brother  of  the  deceasod,  Ur.  Willis,  the  father.  Mated 
thataboat  five  weeksaiter  the  accident  witneu  seated  tbe  decesied 
opposite  the  window  in  front  of  tbs  timber  yard,  when  he  taid, 
"There's  the  ball  that  knocked  my  hDad,"alluding  to  Ibe  ball 
attached  to  a  crane  need  in  hoisting  and  removing  wood.  Wilnes» 
•aid,  "It's  the  handle  you  mean?  "  "No,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  the 
ball."  He  added  that  a  man  asked  him  to  hold  the  ball  while  he 
put  a  bar  under  acme  wood.  When  the  wood  fell  tbe  ball 
"ianed"  hi*  bands  and  be  lit  it  eo.  when  it  dropped  on  his  head. 
Witness  had  seen  the  nun  several  timea  since  tbe  occurrence,  anl 
he  had  ashed  his  daughters  bow  their  brother  was  getting  on.  A 
juror  stated  that  the  man  ought  to  have  been  present,  as  he  waa 
esnsurabls  in  allowing  the  boy  to  hold  the  ball  np.  Anotlier 
juror  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  injiur  was  inSieted  by  tlM 
crane  handle,  and  that  the  boy  could  never  have  lifted  the  ball  np 
high  enough.  Dr.  fiorne  said  the  deceased  suffered  from  a  scalp 
wound  on  the  right  side  and  toward  Ihe  crown  of  the  bead.  The 
skull  WM  fiaetored,  and  the  brain  protraded.  lie  had  attended 
him  since  the  accident  until  be  died.  The  first  few  days  ha  had 
very  little  hopes  of  the  boy's  recovery,  but  afterwards  he  rallied, 
and  his  case  became  rather  more  hopeful.  He  continued  to  im- 
prove nntil  about  a  fortnight  ago.  when  unfavourable  symptonH 
•et  in,  tenninating  fatally.  Tbe  injoiy  might  have  been  eauaed 
by  the  falling  of  tbe  ball,  but  be  thought  it  more  likely  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  revolving  of  ua  crane  handle.  Rsvand 
jurors  considered  that  the  workmen  were  to  blame  in  leaving  the 
gats*  open,  and  thos  rendering  it  easy  for  children  to  get  into  the 
yard.  The  jnrv  returned  a  vsrfiet  of  "  AocidentaldeaU,"  withan 
addendum  eiprsssiva  ol  their  censnrs  of  the  man  for  allowing  tha 
deceased  to  take  bold  of  tbe  ball  at  all. 

ErrBon  of  Coloiik  ik  tbb  Studio.— Beferring  to  tom« 
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question  oonsidered  was  the  inflaence  exercised  vpon  t)ie 
insane  by  their  beinj;  kept  in  rooms  li^i^hted  by  red,  blao,  and 
violet  glass.  Mr.  Silvy,  who  was  for  some  years  the  most 
noted  portrait  photographer  in  London,  says : — <'  As  far  back 
as  I860;'  says  our  correspandent,  *'I  used  this  process,  not  for 
the  complete  cure  of  the  customers  who  flocked  to  my  ateliers, 
but  at  least  for  their  momentary  relief,  and  tor  my  own 
advantage.  Thus,  the  flrst  rooms  in  which  I  received  my 
customers  were  hung  in  dark  green  ;  the  ceiling  green,  set  off 
with  oak;  the  windows  furnished  with  green  blinds;  the 
curtains  of  green  velvet,  so  as  to  afford  ripid  relief  to  the  sight 
of  persons  who  were  more  or  less  excited  by  walking  or  riding 
in  the  open  air  After  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  these  two 
talotu,  they  entered  a  boudoir  hung  with  pink  chintz,  in  which 
the  ladies  made  their  toilets,  and  thence  passed  into  my  atelier, 
which  was  on  the  same  floor  with  these  threo  apartments. 
The  gallery  itself  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  completely 
darkenec!  by  hangings  of  green  serge  ;  the  other,  in  which  the 
light  was  subdued,  by  a  coating  of  white  paint,  which  gave  to 
the  panes  the  appearance  of  ground-glass.  1  had  green 
trellises  placed  against  the  sashes,  and  at  the  bottom  boxes  of 
earth,  containing  ivy  and  vines,  which  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  gallery.  There  were  only  two  or  three  open  spaces 
through  which  the  light  entered  freely.  It  was  thus  that  I 
obtained  my  effects  of  crisp  light." 

Spirit  Photography  ik  Australasia.^A  correspondent 
favours  us  with  a  cutting  from  the  Otoffo  Gardian,  which  shows 
that  the  spirit  photography  trick  has  reached  the  southern 
continent.  Our  Otago  contemporary  says : — **  We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  Burtm  Brothers,  photographers,  an  excellent 
photograph  of  the  *  Trance  Medium '  when  under  th3 
influence  of  the  'Control.'  With  eyes  closed  and  hand 
extended,  Mr.  Walker  appears  in  the  act  of  addressing  an 
audience.  But,  horrible  to  relate  I  to  the  left  of  bim  appears 
the  shadowy  form  of  the  departed  Stewart.  Weird  and 
ghostly,  with  aged  figare  bent  forward,  and  month  in  close 
proximity  to  the  ear  of  the  medium,  this  heretical  old  parson 
is  engaged  in  inspiring  the  medium  with  those  spirit- 
truths  that  sonnd  so  harsh  to  orthodox  ears  in  earth«life. 
The  picture  has  an  appalling  effect.  Indeed,  we  have  beard  or 
lean  nothing  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Seer  which  has 
more  convinced  us  of  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  the  spirits, 
and  of  their  direct  inspiration  to  the  medium.  How  Messrs. 
Burton  succeeded  in  this  triumph  of  the  photographic  art  is 
best  known  to  themselv<*s.  But  can  it  be  that  through  spiritual 
chemistry  they  have  obtained  some  subtle  develop  ng  fluid 
which  can  thus  bring  forth— dim  and  vogue,  we  admit — the 
lineaments  of  the  ghostly  form,  which  ara  commonly  unseen 
of  bum  An  eye  ?  Anyone  who  could  gaze  on  such  a  picture,  with 
the  hazy  figure  of  the  ghost  in  attendance,  without  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  in  doubt  or  hesitation  regarding  the  mate- 
rialisation of  spiritual  essences,  must  be  a  man  with  whom  it 
would  be  folly  ti  reason,  and  in  all  honesty  we  say  he  should 
be  given  over  to  the  hardness  of  his  heart." 

To  Mount  PHOTOOiuFnB. — An  approved  substance  for 
mounting  photographs,  and  that  of  the  most  equal  consistence, 
is  the  white  of  an  egg.  Before  mounting,  dip  tho  photograph  in 
a  basin  of  perfectly  clean  water,  then  lay  it  between  a  towel  or 
piece  of  linen,  which  will  absorb  the  superfluous  moisture ;  place 
it  face  downward  on  a  perfectly  level  and  clean  surface,  and  work 
the  white  of  an  egg  witn  a  small  sponge  on  a  piece  of  stick,  or  a 
brush, {if  the  hairs  are  secured.— /&7a/ion^. 


^ts  €axu%jionlitntt, 

T.  H.  CrvrCH.— 'Tour  last  query  was  not  answered  last  week. 
There  are  neveml  modes  of  rtduoing  the  density  of  a  negative ; 
but  they  all  require  grmt  care,  as  there  is  coosiderable  risk  of 
injuring  the  negAtive.  If  we  had  a  very  valuable  negative  we 
should  prefer  some  other  mode  of  meeting  the  difflculty.  Kor  in* 
stance,  printing  in  direct  sunlight  will  often  give  a  soft  print 
from  an  over  intense  negative.  Blotting  of  the  free  silver  solu- 
tion after  exciting  the  p<iper,  before  h»inging  it  up  to  dry,  will 
have  a  similar  effect.  If  a  negative  be  reproduced  by  means  of  a 
transparency,  you  may  mtke  the  new  negative  as  thin  or  as  dense 
as  you  like.  But  various  modes  of  reducing  a  negative  exist. 
One  is  by  applying  cyanide  carefully,  another  by  applying  tincture 
of  iodine,  which  will  at  flrst  slightly  intensify  the  negative,  but 
by  continuing  its  action  will  finally  make  it  less  intense,  pro- 
curing a  thin  straw-ooloursd  image,  whioh  prints  very  slowly. 


Photo.— The  only  mode  of  determining  wh«n  prints  are  Hutlicitfuiiy 
toned  in  the  ^Idbath  is  by  examining  their  appearance  and  know- 
ing  by  experience  how  much  they  are  Lkely  to  lo^e  in  the  toning 
bath.  This  experience  can  only  be  obtained  by  observation  and 
practice.  Some  prints  will  lose  mnch  more  than  others.  A  well 
printed  photog^ph  from  a  good  vigorous  negative  will  not  lose 
much  in  the  fixing ;  but  a  weak  image  from  a  thin  negative  will 
lose  considerably.  Prints  toned  in  a  new  bath  and  prints  rapidly 
toned  are  apt  to  lose  considerably  in  fixing.  Some  samples  of  paper 
lose  more  than  others,  but  observation  will  bo  your  best  guide. 

A  FoDRTEBN  Tsars'   Su»scribbr. — We  fear  tnat  there   is  no 
mo  de  of  preventing  burnishing  removing  the  pigment  employed 
in  touching  spots.    The  best  plan  is  to  retouch  after  buroishing'y 
using  very  little  pigment,  with  a  little  gum.     Your  suggestion  is 
not  a  bad  one.    But  as  an  old  subscriber  you  will  remember  that 
we  did  at  one  time  devote  space  to  queries  and  notes  thereon.     We 
found,  however,  by  experience  that  the  queries  in  so  many  instances 
came  from  correspondents  who  were  almost  at  a  standstill  for 
information  or  advice  that  waiting  for  an  extra  week  for  an  answer 
wan  a  serious  matter,  and  as  we  could  in  most  cases  give  the 
information  required  at  once,  we  did  so  instead  of  taking  up  space 
I     by  printmg  the  qu3stions  in  the  News  and  waiting  for  other 
correspondents  to  answer. 

B.  R.  F. — So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  methods  of  colouring  a 
photograph  at  the  back  is  now  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  operation. 
You  may  experiment  in  that  direction  freely.  You  may  use  eiUier 
oil  or  water  colours  for  the  purpose.  If  yuu  use  water  colours,  let 
the  print  be  produced  upon  a  piece  of  thin  plain  psper,  colour 
somewhat  carefully  at  the  back,  stippling  with  precision  and 
delicacy,  but  using  the  colours  of  a  tnllur  tint  than  would  be 
necessary  In  colouring  in  the  face.  Then  satura  e  the  print  with 
white  wax,  and  place  a  piece  of  nream  note  paper  at  the  back.  If 
managed  with  care  and  nkill,  the  result  closely  resembles  painting 
on  ivory.  For  oil  ci>lours  a  rougher  style  of  painting  at  the  back  will 
answer,  and  the  print  is  uisually  made  transparent  by  means  of  a 
varnish.  The  more  artistic  the  sryle  and  choice  of  coloars,  the 
better  the  effect. 

A  CoRRBcno.v. — A  few  weeks  ago  we  received  from  a  friend  a 
cutting,  bearing  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Scientific  American^ 
on  the  subject  of  glass,  which  we  reprinted  and  accredited  to 
that  journal.  Shortly  afterwards  we  received  a  note  from  the 
Editor  of  a  print  prouucod  in  Liverpool,  claiming  the  origin  of  the 
article  in  question,  and  we  at  once  gave  publicity  to  his  claim,  as 
our  readers  will  remember.  Still  he  is  not  happy,  but  finds  vent 
for  his  spleen  by  resorting  to  the  stale  device  of  creating?  a  bogus 
correspondent  under  whose  disguise  he  can  pour  forth  his  venom 
on  a  journal  he  has  so  constantly  striven,  with  small  success,  to 
imitate.     We  have,  however,  sufficient  knowledge  of  contemporary 

t'oumalism  to  know  the  proclivities  of  the  specimen  in  questien, 
mt  we  also  have  more  interesting  occupation  for  our  time 
and  space  than  bandying  words  with  a  scurrilous  writer,  in 
whatever  g^ise  he  may  appear,  and  must  decline  to  indulge  hia 
Hibernian  proclivity  for  a  row. 
Htpo. — The  Autotype  Company  do  enlargements  for  the  trsde 
generally,  not  for  iiceuoees  solely.  Whether  thev  sell  enlarged 
specimens  or  not  we  do  not  know.  You  will  easily  ascertain  by 
writmg  to  them.  But  your  best  plan  is  to  obtain  specimens  from 
your  own  negatives. 

C.  R.  P.  VfiRSON  — Many  thanks.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in 
receiving  the  promised  communication  at  your  early  convenience. 

J.  Watkins.— We  are  sorry  for  your  troubles,  and  will  help  you  as 
far  as  we  can.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  thing  to  produce  a  good 
negative  if  you  have  never  seen  one,  and  do  not  know  one  when 
you  do  sf>e  i^.  There  is  no  certain  rule  for  the  appeannce  of  a 
negative  when  examined  by  reflected  light — tdat  is,  when  looked 
at.  The  proper  mode  is  to  look  through  the  negative  and  see  that 
the  hifchest  lights  and  portions  which  are  to  be  pure  white,  in  the 
print,  are  quite  opaque,  and  all  the  other  portions  graduating  from 
opacity  towards  transparency,  the  absolutely  deep  blacks  being 
quite  transparent.  Some  negatives  which  print  very  ^rell,  i»  hen 
looked  at  very  closely  resemble  overd  ^ne  positives :  whilst  others 
show  no  image  at  all  when  looked  at.  The  negaive  you  describe 
as  quite  black  has  probably  been  intensified  with  mercury  and 
hvpo  or  ammonia.  To  effect  this,  dissolve  ten  grains  of  bi(-hloride 
of  mercury  (a  verv  dangerous  poison,  remember !)  in  an  ounce  of 
warm  water ;  apply  this  when  cold  to  the  fixed  and  washed  nega- 
tive. It  will  turn  a  greyish  white.  When  the  change  is  even 
all  over,  take  a  weak  solution  of  hypo  (nay  a  teaspoon ful  of  your 
fixing  solution  in  two  ounces  of  w^ter)  and  apply  to  the  negative. 
This  will  make  the  white  image  black,  and  much  more  intense. 
The  unfixed  prints  from  your  own  negative  are  not  bad.  Your 
fixine  soiuiion  is  the  proper  strength,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  prints 
should  remain  in  fifteen  minutes.  If  you  use  sufficient  sugar, 
add  is  not  needed  in  the  developer. 

J.  H.  WoRSLBT  Br ^risttN.^Plated  silver  is  quite  safe  in  contact 
with  silver  solutions  so  long  as  the  silver  surface  is  intact.  The 
dsnger  is,  that  if  there  is  a  trace  of  free  acid  the  silver  is  attacked 
and  the  plating  injured.  A.  bottle  with  tap  is  a  capital  thing  for 
keeping  the  solution.    A  glass  tap  is  best. 

several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOORAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THB  STUDIO. 


PiologmpJi^  al  the  PolgUclmic — Anybody  who  has 
a  fine  l-inilwape  photofpvph,  magnified  bj  tbe  usiai 
of  a  Tirid  Ii|{bt  to  tbe  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  upon  k 
screen,  most  be  imprewed  with  the  tde&  that  in  this  way 
only  CAD  a.  camera  picture  be  fully  appreciated.  The  tiny 
cnrte-de-riaite,  or  sharply  limoed  stereoBcopic  alide.  ia  all 
very  well  when  we  bare  notbiag  else,  but  put  the  aatne  into 
klantern  and  throw  the  image  upon  a  huge  icreeQ  like  that 
St  tbe  Polytechnic,  and  you  are  abaolutely  startled  with 
the  realization  before  you.  We  have  seen  some  of  Mr. 
England's  charming  glacier  sct-nes  and  lofty  peaks 
nflecicd  in  this  way  with  sucb  truth  that  one  might  be  in 
Switzerland,  so  cecplete  was  the  illusion  ;  except  that 
there  vere  no  tleaa,  and  one  missed  the  cold  draaghty 
chalet  which  is  sometimes  the  only  shelter  on  a  ble^ 
moDntain  side.  Just  now  tbe  Polytechnic  abowa  iia 
visitors  something  yet  mnre  wonderful,  and,  comfortably 
seated  in  the  big  hall  of  the  Iristitation,  they  can  see  a 
torpedo  explode  and  throw  up  a  jet  of  water  exactly  aa  the 
photographer  aaw  it  when  be  ao  skilfully  cauKht  tbe  effect 
npon  his  sensitive  plate  beiure  it  had  time  to  disappear. 
Unr  reailers  may  remember  that  our  military  photo- 
graphers hnTe  proved  themselves  adepts  at  aecuring 
pictures  of  the  upheavals  of  water  and  foaming  cascades 
which  are  brought  about  by  the  explosion  of  submarine 
■nines  i  and  these  slides  the  War  Office  have  permitted  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  to  avail  itaelf  of  in  a  lecture  on 
Torpedo  Warfare,  now  forming  one  of  the  attractions  of 
that  favourite  resort.  There  is  no  other  place,  probably, 
where  the  pictures  could  be  so  well  appreciated,  for  here 
we  are  shown,  one  after  another,  the  exploding  of  a  fish 
torpedo  and  of  an  electric  torpedo,  and  are,  moreover, 
permitted  to  see  tbe  difference  between  an  explosion  of 
guncottoa  and  one  of  gunpowder  under  water.  There  are 
tbe  glistening  waves  before  us,  the  shore  and  thd 
shipping,  ana  in  the  centre  a  charming  column  of  water 
rising  apparently  a  hundred  feet  from  the  surface.  Nay,  I 
we  are  better  oS  than  the  photographer  and  those  who 
saw  the  spectacle  itself.  To  them  it  was  but  a  momentary 
display ;  before  they  could  well  look  at  it,  the  magnificent 
(■a->cade  of  water  had  sunk  down  again,  and  nothing  but  a 
frothy  disturbance  remained.  But  we,  who  are  not  tossing 
about  uncomfortably  in  a  tug,  or  atanding  shivering  npon 
an  exposed  bit  of  beach  — we,  in  comfortable  case,  can  sit 
watching  the  phenom-mon  for  minutes  together,  and 
examine  the  phenomenon  at  onr  leisure.  One  more  photo- 
graph thrown  upon  the  screen  deserves  mention,  SB 
showing  how  mticb  bidden  beauty  comea  oat  when  a 
picture  is  enlarged  to  these  grand  dimensions.  It  is  a 
photograph  of  Const«ntinople,  and  it  really  appears  aa  if 
tbe  city  of  mosques  and  minarets  were  at  our  feet,  and 
that  we  were  looking  over  the  Turkish  metropolis  from 
some  eminence  above  tbe  town. 

More  Revrlationt  by  the  Camera. — Onr  readers  are  aware 
that  in  France  photography  ia  employed  to  aid  justice  far 
more  than  with  us.  Not  only  is  there  a  photographie 
eatablishment  connected  with  tbe  Paris  police,  but  the 
French  law  courts,  when  necessary,  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  U.  Uobert,  of  the  Bank  of  France,  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  our  readers  in  connection  with  many 
important  services  rendered  to  that  institution.  It  is  in 
tbe  nature  of  things  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  ahould 
wish  &L  Gobi-rt  to  keep  any  experiences  be  may  acquire  a 
secret,  for,  naturally  enough,  if  forgers,  and  people  of  tbe 
same  class,  were  to  be  informed  of  the  diacoverics  that 


hare  been  made,  luicl  tbe  means  taken  for  their  deteetjon, 
they  might  study  the  more  bow  to  delude  their  detectors 
SDii  create  still  greater  difficulties.  The  commencement  of 
M.  Uobert's  engagement  by  the  Back  of  France  was  marked 
by  a  discovery  which  proved  how  valuable  photography 
might  become  as  a  detector.  A  suspected  cheque  was 
photographed  as  a  tracspareocy.  and  behold  I  there  was 
visible  on  the  collodion  film  not  only  the  Kgures  which  had 
been  apparent  to  the  eye,  but  otbera  that  were  legible  to 
the  camera,  if  not  to  tbe  human  retina.  We  forget  what 
modiScatiou  bad  been  made  in  the  cheque,  but  tbe  amount 
had  been  changed  from  seven  hundred  to  seven  thousand 
franca,  or  something  of  the  sort  A  bank-note,  photographed 
as  a  transparency,  revealed  in  tbe  same  way  that  while 
the  date  of  it  was  one  yesr,  the  water-mark  was  another. 
But  the  most  inteiesting  application  made  of  the  art  by  M. 
Gobert  was  in  a  recent  disputed  will  case.  The  will  was 
Dot  only  believed  to  be  a  forgery,  but  a  person  actoslly 
Buapeeted,  who  had  written  it.  The  writing  was  not  in 
the  ordinary  handof  this  individual,  but,  nevertheless,  other 
circumstancea  pointed  to  him  os  the  writer.  The  letters 
were  small  and  evenly  wniten,  so  that  tbe  eye  could  di>- 
tinirnish  little  to  base  an  opinion  npon.  But  by  enUrgiug 
with  the  aid  of  the  camera  soma  of  the  gentlemin's  bend* 
writing,  and  carefully  examining  the  big  up  and  down 
strokes,  it  was  found  that  in  the  former  the  writer's  pen 
always  Seemed  to  splatter,  or,  rather,  to  be  arrested  at  oue 
point.  Not  much  was  visible,  it  is  true,  but  an  inspection 
of  letter  after  letter  in  which  s  long  upstroke  was  to  be 
found,  revealed  the  same  tendency  to  splutter.  Tbe  tiny 
spots  of  ink,  or  ragged  indication,  passed  uoheeJed  in  Iha 
small  writing,  but,  enlarged  to  several  diameters,  ths 
characteristic  feature  was  so  remarkable  as  to  strike  every- 
body.  A  portion  of  the  will  in  question  was  then  photo- 
graphed  and  enlarged  in  like  manner,  when  again  tbe  aame 
marts  were  to  be  seen,  exactly  as  in  the  handwriting  of 
tbe  suspected  individual,  lo  a  word,  tbe  two  documents 
were  shown  to  be  unmistakably  the  production  of  one  and 
tbe  same  person  ;  and,  in  the  end,  ne  wtu  convicted  and 
punished  mainly  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  camera. 
No  wonder  the  Bank  of  France  anxiously  retain  H. 
Gobert's  services,  and  desire  to  keep  a  secret  all  the  means 
employed  by  him  to  detect  fraud  and  robbery.  Photo- 
graphem  will  remember  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  bankers  were  much  exercised  in  mind  about  the  uses, 
or  rather  abuses,  to  which  they  feared  the  art  might  be 
put,  and  the  aid  of  scientific  men  was  called  in  to  tell  our 
mercbanls  and  GnancierB  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  pas- 
sible ia  photography.  T'he  employment  of  coloured  and 
particoloured  cheques  dates  from  this  period,  but  we 
doubt  now  that  the  photogrnphic  art  has  been  proved  to  do 
almost  anything,  whether  black  and  white  upon  a  trans- 
parent  water-markcl  paper  is  not  the  best  protection  after 
alL  Certainly  the  Bank  of  England  notea  are  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  forged  now-a-days. 

A  Deflnition  n/^e/oucfttn<7.— It  is  a  verydilBcnIt  thing,  aa 
our  readers  Know  full  well,  to  define  retouching.  It  is 
not  the  aame  as  spotting ;  everybody  admits  that. 
Neither  can  the  removal  of  a  chance  stain  or  speck  be 
regarded  as  such.  Home  people  touch  up  the  high-ligbts, 
and  strengthen  shadows  a  bit,  an  operation  which  may  not 
in  all  occupy  ten  minutes,  'i'his  is  not  retouching,  surely. 
When  yon  remove  a  freckle  or  two,  and  soften  down  a 
wrinkle  in  the  forehead,  or  a  crease  in  the  neck,  which 
really  does  not  txist  in  the  original,  or  take  away  a  little 
of  the  heavy  blackness  under  the  nostrils  — why,  if  tliat  is 
retouching,  simply  everybody  retouches.  A  cert^ 
foreign  photographer  now  exhibiting  at  Pall  Mall  shows 
work  wbich,  we  were  told,  was  retouched  ''  down  to  tba 
ground."  In  fact,  tbe  universal  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Pall  Hall  pictures  sro 
retouched,  retouching  being,  aa  we  heard  a  geatlemao 
define  it,  what  other  people  do  to  ibeir  picttuea. 
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F0TAS8IUM  AND  SILVER  PERMANGANATES; 
THEIR  PREPARATION  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
UTILITY. 

BY  WM.  HOWARD.* 

Taking  permaDf^nate  of  potaaaium — it  being  the  aalt 
alwaya  emplojed — and  aaauming  that  the  total  oi^anic 
matter  in  an  old  negative  bath  confiiats  of  alcohol—an 
aaaamption  quite  legitimate,  ether  being  simply  an  alcohol 
modified —the  following  equation  expresses  the  entire  change 
which  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  that  reagent : — 

AgNO,   +   2C,H,0     +         2KMn04  = 
lilTrr  NItrttt        Alcohol.       PotaMiam  pemuoffanate. 
Btth  b«fort  addli'on. 
AgNO,    +     2KC,H,0,  -4-  2U,0        +        H^Mn^O^ 
Bilvtr  Diirate.  PottMiom  acetate.  Water.  DIbydratrd  dioxide  of  aaoganeee 
Bath  after  addition. 

Expressed  in  words,  the  reaction  amounts  to  this : — Two 
atoms  of  alcohol  deoxydise  two  atoms  of  potassium  per- 
manganate, losing  four  atoms  of  its  hydrogen,  which  forms 
water  in  conjunction  with  part  of  the  oxygen  obtained 
from  the  permanganate  ;  two  other  atoms  of  the  oxygen 
io  obtained  unite  with  the  carbon  and  residual  hydrogen 
of  the  alcohol,  and  two  atoms  of  acetic  acid  result.  This 
acetic  acid,  in  its  turn,  unites  with  the  potash  present  in 
the  original  permanganate,  giving  two  atoms  of  potassium 
acetate,  and  yielding  up  two  atoms  of  its  hydrogen,  which 
unite  with  the  oxide  of  manganese  produced  by  the  dis- 
association  of  the  permanganate,  giving  an  equivalent  of 
dehydrated  manganese  dioxide.  This  manganese  oxide  is 
the  brown  precipitate  always  produced  by  the  addition  of 
a  permanganate  to  an  organic  solution ;  it  is  neutral  and 
insoluble ;  simple  filtration  entirely  frees  the  solution  from 
its  presence.  Thus,  as  will  also  have  been  seen  in  the  equa- 
tion giTen,  the  silver  nitrate  is  totally  inert,  neither  suffering 
from  nor  taking  part  in  the  reaction.  The  bath,  after  the 
addition  and  the  subsequent  filtration  from  the  precipitated 
qianganese  oxide,  consists  of  its  original  quantity  of  silver 
nitrate,  plus  an  amount  of  acetate  of  potash  eqtdvalent 
to  the  acetic  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol 
and  ether  which  it  at  first  contained,  and  diluted  with 
a  btilk  of  water  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  the  per- 
manganate solution  used. 

[  The  only  objection  which  can  be  made  to  the  employ- 
mant  of  the  permanganate  of  potassium  as  a  negative 
bath  oxydising  agent  is  this :  although  no  silver  is  ab- 
stracted from  the  bath,  acetate  of  potassium  is  introduced ; 
but,  again,  this  statement  may  be  made  to  tell  somewhat  in 
another  direction.  .This  acetate  is  soon  decomposed  by 
the  silver  nitrate,  giving  acetate  of  silver — an  accelerator 
of  exposure — and  nitrate  of  potash.  This  latter  compound 
is  not  at  all  an  unusual  intruder,  and,  being  on  the  whole 
inert,  is  far  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  alcohol  or  other 
organic  matter  which  it  partly  replaces.  Being  personally 
of  the  opinion  that  these  generally  inert  salts  are  sometimes 
productive  of  pinholes,  &c.,  and  also  holding,  as  an  axiom, 
that  no  addition  to  the  negative  bath  other  than  silver 
should  be  intentionally  mi^e,  I  have  lately  given  some 
attention  to  the  use  and  preparation  of  silver  permanganate. 

Before  quitting  the  applications  to  which  potassium  per- 
manganate can  be  put,  I  would  remark  that  the  photo- 
l^phic  world  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  recognized  the 
important  service  which  it  may  be  made  to  render  in 
determining  the  exact  value  of  iron  developers,  which, 
in  the  case  of  all  but  very  old  solutions,  varies  almost 
daily.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  details 
here,  as  I  hope  shortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  describing 
an  extended  series  of  experiments  on  those  variations. 

For  clearing  printing  baths  the  potassium  salt  has  no 
rival ;  it  is  cheap  and  thoroughly  effective,  destroying  the 
organic^  matters,  albumen,  Ac,  producing  therefrom  an 
acid  which  unites  with  the  potash,  and  giving  the  usual 
precipitate,  which  requires  to  be  removed  by  filtration. 

To  return  to  the  permanganate  of  silver  spoken  of  above. 
This  compoimd  is  indentical  in  its  atomic  composition  with 


the  corresponding  potassium  salt,  having  the  same  reUtiTO 
amounts  of  metal  and  acid ;  it  is  represented  by  the  formula 
AgMij04,  end  is  most  readily  prepared   by  the  aid  of  the 
potassium  compound.    As  it  cannot  at  present  be  procured 
in  commerce,  I  will  give  a  pi-actical  example  of  how  it  can 
be  obtained.     One  atom  of  potassium  permanganate  (f.  e., 
150  grains)  was  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  boiling    water;    one  atom  of   nitrate  of   silver    (i.e.^ 
170  grains)  was  likewise  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  boiling  water  free  from  chlorine  or  chlorides. 
As  permanganate  of  silver  cannot  sustain  a  boiling  heat 
without  decomposition,  the  solutions  were  permitted  to 
cool  until  the  thermometer  registered  a  temperature  of 
150^  Fah. ;  they  were  then  mixed  and  well  stirred  before 
being  allowed  to  cool  and  deposit  crvstals.    The  reaction 
which  takes  places  is  very  simple  :  the  nitric  acid  deserts 
the  silver  ana  unites  with  the  potassium,  the  perman^nic 
acid  taking  its  plac?,  forming    permanganate  of   ailvert 
which  readily  crystallizes  on  cooling,  requiring  190  timea 
its  own  weight  of  water  for  solution  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature— ^tbat  is  to  say,  about  twelve  grains  forms  a 
saturated  solution  when  dissolved  in  five  ounces  of  cold 
water.    The  above  solution  should,  according  to  theory, 
have  yielded  exactly  227  grains  of  silver  permanganate. 
The  potassium  salt  was  in  excess  of  the  quantity  required 
for    the  total    decomposition   of  the   silver  nitrate,  to 
the  extent  of   9-lOths    of  a  grain.    The   actual    yield 
was  exactly   154   grains;    this    shows  a   loss    of    326 

?er  cent,  on  the  theoretical  quantity  expected, 
his  can,  however,  be  accounted  for  by  the  proceasee 
which  the  product  underwent  after  crystallization.  When 
the  crystals  had  been  allowed  a  sufficient  time  (about  twelve 
hours)  to  deposit  themselves,  they  were,  with  the  super- 
natant liquid,  thrown  into  a  funnel  the  neck  of  which  was 
filled  with  small  fragments  of  clean  broken  glass  and 
allowed  to  drain  well.  They  were  then  copiously  washed 
with  cold  distilled  water,  to  avoid  decomposition,  which 
wonld  have  taken  place  by  washing  with  common  water 
containing  organic  impurities.  This  washing  answered 
the  double  purpose  of  removing  any  small  amount  of  the 
potassium  salt  which  might  have  escaped  decomposition ; 
it  also  removed  the  nitrate  of  potash  which  was  present  in 
the  mother  liquor.  The  washing  was  continued  until  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  gave  a 
copious  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  when  added  to  the 
drainings  proceeding  from  the  funnel  This  test  showed 
pretty  clearly  that  the  silver  permanganate  was  freed  from 
extraneous  bodies,  and  was  dissolving  freely  in  the  wash 
water.  The  crystals  were  then  permitted  to  drain  for 
some  hours,  the  funnel  being  covered  with  a  glass  plate 
to  exclude  dust  They  were  afterwards  dried  thoroughly 
in  the  water  bath,  and  then  their  weight  was  ascertained. 

The  crystals  so  obtained  are  very  microscopic  in  size,  and 
of  a  very  deep  purple  colour  approaching  to  black.  By 
dissolving  the  original  salts  in  larger  quantities  of  water, 
they  may  be  obtained  of  good  size,  but  of  course  the  quantity 
obtained  will  be  less.  They  must  never  be  thrown  on  to 
a  filter  paper  to  be  washed ;  this  would  result  in  their 
decomposition.  A  funnel  having  its  neck  filled  with 
asbestos,  broken  glass,  or  glass-wool  can  alone  be  em* 
ployed.  A  water-bath  for  drying  these  or  other  crystals 
or  salts  may  be  improvised  out  of  a  glue-pot,  using  the 
enamelled  glue  chamber  to  hold  the  crystals,  closing  its 
top  with  a  small  bung,  through  which  a  hole  is  bor^  to 
admit  a  small  glass  tube  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
steam.  Ihe  body  is  used  for  its  general  purpose  of  water 
holder,  and  the  heat  most  conveniently  applied  by  a  gas 
flame  or  spirit  lamp.  The  washings  from  permanganate  of 
silver  should  go  into  the  waste  jar. 

But  it  will  be  asked.  What  are  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  silver  permanganate  as  compared  with  the 
potassium  salt?  Briefly  these:  When  an  alcoholio 
solution  is  treated  with  it,  there  are  produced 
directly  silver    acetate  and   the    dehydrated    oxide   of 
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muigftooae,  as  Against  potaaaium  acetate  or  nitrata  and 
the  manganese  oxide  ivbich  the  laat  nnmed  salt  gires. 
Again,  tbe  leiaer  iolubilitj  of  this  aaUreduRSB  the  chancea 
of  adding  an  omrdoie  to  tbe  bath.  Tbe  reactioD  of  this 
Hirer  perniaDgaDate  on  an  alcoholic  aolatioo  of  ailver 
nitrate  U  as  follows  :— 
AgN0,  +  2C,H.O  +     2AgMnO,  =  AgNO,  +  2AgCH,0, 

lltnr  nlmis  AlcoboL  BilreipRmuiuttl*.  Ellrar  ultriti,  BllrtruiUtt. 
Bitb  bstnn  iddiUsD.  B^h  mrier  addltlao. 

+  2H,0     +  H,Mn,0, 

WaMr.     Itlbj4nttd  dioxidt  or  uyrnMlim , 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  that  not  only  does 
the  bath  loae  nooe  of  its  silrer,  but  expeTieoces  an  actual 
gain  of  that  metal  in  ibe  very  form— acetate  of  ailver — 
which  adds  to  the  value  of  old  baths,  and  this  without  aoj 
drawback  in  tbe  form  of  inert  or  itijiirioui  introduction  a. 
Itegarding  tbe  melhoil  of  adding  permangaaates,  whether 
silrer  or  potaah,  the  bath  to  be  operated  on  ahonld,  if 
acid,  be  lirat  nentralized  with  carbonate  of  aoda— thia  to 
avoid  any  danger  which  might  occnr  through  aolntion  of 
the  manganese  oxide  produced  by  the  reaction.  It  ia  well 
to  aeparate  a  portion — say  half  an  onnce — of  the  nea- 
tralited  bath  from  the  main  body,  and  keep  it  in  another 
veaael.  Then  proceed  to  add  the  permansanale  solution 
till  all  alcoholic  odour  diaappeara,  and  a  decidedly  pink 
tint  perradea  the  liquor  and  remains  permanent  for  some 
time.  The  solution  held  back  may  be  employed  to  deatroy 
thia  trace  of  free  permanganate  when  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  tinge  is  permanent.  A  few  drops  sniflee 
for  this. 

Though  heat  ia  not  abiolntely  necessary,  tbe  action  of 
the  permanganates  is  accelerated  by  warming  the  bath 
solution  to  00"  or  100°  Fab.  This  also  mikm  the  manga- 
nese oxide  subside  more  rapidly,  ihus  eoabline  tbe  operator 
to  decide  with  greater  certainty  when  tbe  piuR  tinge  makes 
a  permanent  appearance,  because,  if  the  bath  be  very 
alcoholic,  the  presence  of  the  suspended  mangaaese  dioxide 
masks  this  appearance. 


PriOTOQRAPHlC  PRINITNG  BY  MEANS  OF  FIG- 
MENT POWDElia,  PERCHLORIUB  OP  IRON, 
AND  TARTARIC  ACID. 

Br  M.  L.  A,  POITEVIN.* 

In  1860,  when  studying  the  action  of  light  upon  a  miztnre 
of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid  dissulrod  in  water 
and  spread  upon  a  ground  glass  surface,  where  it  forms  on 
drying  an  amorphous  &lm,  dry  and  hard,  1  remarked  that 
after  prinling  uuder  a  negative,  in  all  three  pans  where  tbe 
light  had  ac(ed,  proh>- chloride  had  been  formed,  and  that 
npon  this  surrouuding  moisture  condeased,  so  that  the 
film  was  capable  of  retaining  any  powder  spread  over  the 
surface  wilb  a  brush.  The  powder,  too,  adhered  iu  pro- 
portion to  the  amoant  of  light  which  had  struck  tiie  film, 
and  thus  moditied  the  mixture,  while  all  parts  ol  tbe  sur- 
face which  had  not  been  acted  upon  remained  dry,  and  did 
not  take  up  any  pigment  powder. 

Upon  this  experience  I  grounded  the  undermentioned 
process,  which  furuishes  permanent  photographs:  — I  pre- 
pare the  surface  (a  glass  plate  previously  ground)  with  a 
mixture  made  up  of  an  eleven  per  cent,  aqueous  solution 
of  ordinary  percnloriJe  of  iron  and  a  five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid.  After  spontaneous  drying,  away 
from  the  light,  I  put  the  prepared  surface  under  anegative, 
and  expose  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  suosbine.  Then  in 
tbe  dark  room,  illuminated  by  a  suitable  window,  I  with- 
draw the  gronad-xlass  from  the  printing  frame,  and  pasa 
over  it  a  brush  with  carbon  powder,  or  any  other  pigment, 
in  a  finely  divided  state,  rhis  colouring  matter  imme- 
diately adheres  to  the  parts  which  have  been  exposed,  and 
in  proportion,  as  1  have  said,  to  the  amount  of  li)(ht  that 
has  penetrateid  through  the  negative ;  by  continuing  the 


•  Aitnahi  **  aimit. 


operation,  therefore,  I  very  soon  form  a  photograpbie 
image  by  the  adhering  powder.  I  cover  the  pigment 
powder  thus  adhering  to  the  surface  with  some  normal 
collodion  made  by  dissolving  four  parts  of  pyrosilina  in 
one  hundred  parts  of  an  aloohol-ether  mixture;  the  plate -is 
plunged  into  water  until  the  greasiness  diaappeara  from 
the  surface,  and  then  there  ia  poured  npon  tbe  collodion 
some  acidulated  water.  After  further  waaning  with  ordinary 
water,  I  apply  to  the  image  a  piece  of  moistened  papw 
smaller  than  the  glass  plate,  rub  away  all  round,  and 
then  lift  the  paper  by  one  of  il«  comers.  The  paper  brings 
away  with  it  the  collodion  film  and  the  pigment  image ; 
the  him  of  colloiioQ  is  next  placed  npon  n  sheet  of  psfter 
gelatioed  on  one  side  only,  and  the  image  is  then  found 
to  be  fixed  between  tbe  film  of  gelatine  and  that  of 
collodion. 

This  process  has  fami<ihed  me  with  some  very  fine 
pictures  ;  it  it  a  very  inexpensive  and  practical  method  of 
producing  oarbon  printi,  although  many  prefer  to  it  the 
employment  of  oarbon  tissue. 

This  same  procesa  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartario 
aeid,  which  I  wu  the  first  to  demoustrate  and  practise,  ia 
also  widely  nsed  in  the  preparatioa  of  vitrified  photo- 
graphs and  enamel  pictnres. 


ll  is  often  desirable  to 

gravity   of   a   liquid   i 

ipeeifio  gravity  bottle  are  not  applicable,  ot  wuma  lase  qp 

too  mucli  time,     Tbe   roUowing  coatrivaoce  answers  very 

well  for  this   parpoae,   'u  very   readily  applied,  even  ifith 

tolerably  small  quantitira  of  liquid,  and  easily  gives  lesolU 

ooireot  to  tha  fiist  decimal  place. 

I'wo  straight  pieces  of  glass  tubing,  five  to  tea  m.n.  bora 
and  two  hnndred  and  fifty  m.m.  long,  ara  joined  by  oaoat- 
cbouo  tubing  to  (wo  end*  of  a  X-Joint  which  have  been 
bent  so  as  to  be  parallel.    The  third  end  of  the  T*joint  bas 
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a  piece  of  eaontehouo  tubing  of  oonvenient  length  slipped 
on,  and  this  h  stoppered  by  maaos  of  a  bit  of  glass  rod. 
Two  small  beakers,  a  mle,  and  any  convenient  stand 
arranged  so  as  to  hold  the  long  tabes  vertioallyt  complete 
the  apparatus. 

Ita  application  is  almost  obvious.  On  ponrioK  a  little 
distille'!  water  into  one  be^er,  and  the  iiqnid  whose 
speoifio  gravity  is  to  be  detarmined  into  the  other,  bringing 
the  beakers  under  the  two  vertical  tabes  m  as  to  immerse 
the  ends  of  the  latter  in  the  respective  liquids,  aod  partially 
exhausting  above,  the  liquids  will  rise  to  heights  dspendlog 
on  tbsir  relative  densities.  The  plug  is  now  inserted,  tha 
lengths  of  the  liquid  columns  ara  measured,  and  thespeeiSo 
gravity  required  is  obtained  bj  dividing  the  length  of  the 
water-column  by  that  of  tbe  other. 


Clumifl  JVtiN.    Wa  an  slw  InHtMii*  ta 


la  ooBitsij  oTsur  esaln^e- 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
fFrom  the  Daily  News.] 

The  annnal  exhibition  of  th«4  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  now  on  view  in  Pall  Mall  East,  a£fordf  inconte  table 
evidence  of  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  photographj  has 
reached.  It  was  onlj  the  other  day  we  recorded  the  death  of 
Bfr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  who  discovered  the  secret  of  what  wa» 
vainly  attempted  to  be  familiarized  nnder  the  name  of  **  Talbot- 
type,"  but  which  we  know  as  photography.  Thus  within  the 
limits  of  a  generation,  or  at  least  of  a  single  lifetime,  the  process 
which  Mr.  Talbot  discovered  and  elaborated  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  In  the  work  of  development  in  the  direction 
of  artistic  perfection,  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
have  done  distinguished  service.  They  stand  to  photographic 
artists  in  the  same  position  as  the  Royal  Academy  stands  towards 
painters.  Like  the  great  association  whi-h  has  irs  head-qnarters 
a  little  farther  west,  the  Photographic  Society  have  their  com- 
mittee of  selection,  and  a  foot-note  to  the  catalogue,  expressing 
regret  that  "  limited  space  "  has  prevented  them  from  hanging  a 
large  number  of  proffered  pictures  has  quite  a  familiar  look  about 
it.  In  spite  of  these  rejections,  there  are  nearly  six  hundred 
photographs  exhibited,  dealing  with  subjects  of  all  classes. 
Many  of  the  exhibitors  are  amateurs,  among  the  list  ^eing  the 
familiar  name  of  Col  >nel  Stiuirt  Wurtley,  wh  i  shows  a  series  of 
studies  of  wave  and  cloud.  The  Royal  Engineers*  School  of 
Photography  are  liberal  contributors,  and  the  Woodbury  Com- 
pany and  the  Autotype  Company  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  their  special  processes  under  the  notice  of  the 
public.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  that  devoted  to  the  photographs  taken  durmg  the  Arctic 
Expedition,  and  lent  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Of  the^e 
there  are  one  hundred  and  saven,  and  they  constitute  a  unique 
pictorial  record  of  the  Kxpedition.  Thero  is  a  fine  photograph 
of  the  Expedition  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  at  Disoo,  snowing  the 
Alert,  the  DUeoverffy  and  the  Valorotta,  with  their  withers  as  yet 
unwTung  by  the  grip  of  the  Arctic  iceberg.  Further  on  we 
have  the  Discovery  fast  in  the  ice  at  Cape  York,  with  a  group  of 
native  dogs  and  sledges  in  the  foreground.  Then  there  is  the 
Alert  oeset  in  Hayes  Sound,  on  what  was  to  us  a  summer  night 
in  August  two  years  ago.  There  a  picture  of  the  smithy  and 
theatre  knocked  up  at  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Discovery ; 
ano  her  of  a  sledge  journey,  with  a  party  from  the  Discovery 
going  to  make  an  afternoon  call  on  their  comrades  of  the  Alert, 
and  lunching  midway  on  an  ice  floe.  The  various  processes  of 
** cutting  out"  are  shown,  and  there  is  an  interesting  view  of  the 
post-ofHce  cairn  at  the  Discovery's  winter  quarters,  an  establish- 
ment built  with  the  rifled  preserved  meat  tins.  Tho  Expedition 
were  fortunate  in  having  amongst  their  number  a  gentleman 
capable  of  taking  these  photographs,  and  the  Photographic 
Society  are  not  less  to  be  congratulated  on  being  furnished  with 
the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them  to  the  public. 


[From  the  Morning  Advertiser.] 

The  annual  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  now  open  at  the  well -lighted 
room  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  6a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  ever  held  under  the  same  auspices. 
It  comprises  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  frames,  besides  stereo- 
scopes, albums,  lantern  slides,  fac-similes  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  a  variety  of  photographs  taken  during  the  Arctic  expedition 
of  Sir  George  Nares,  which  are  lent  by  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. To  the  practical  photographer  the  exhibition  is  one  of 
the  greatest  interest,  affording  as  it  does  a  complete  re\new  of  the 
various  developments  of  sun-painting  up  to  the  most  recent 
period ;  while  to  the  connoisseur  and  lover  of  the  beautiful,  as 
exemplified  in  monochromatic  art,  it  affords  a  treat  of  the  highest 
order.  There  are,  however,  no  startlingly  new  processes  upon  which 
to  dwell — no  surprises  such  as  have  awaited  the  visitor  on  come 
preceding  occasions.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has  undoubtedly 
Deen  towards  g^reater  perfection  in  already  discovered  processes ; 
towards  completeness  and  refinement,  in  fact ;  and  so  long  as 
scientific  efforts  are  put  forth  in  this  direction  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  much  may  still  be  accomplished  with  the  materials  at 
band  towards  elevating  the  art  of  the  photographer.  Year  by 
year  the  uninitiated  observer  of  these  interesting  exhibitions  finds 
rreater  difficulty  in  selecting  works  for  special  mention,  the  per- 
formances being  more  uniform  in  quality.  Formerly,  the  proauc- 
^¥mi  of  some  Mf -cknen  exhibitors  stood  oat,  as  it  were,  in  bold 


relief  from  the  surrounding  works  of  mediocrity  ;  but  now,  owing 
probably  to  the  larger  field  of  selection  offered  the  committee,  or 
to  a  more  rigid  exclusion  of  commonplaces,  merit  in  varying;  de- 
grei^s  is  conspicuous  at  every  turn,  and  throughout  the  entire  collec- 
■ion  it  would  be  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  smgle  out  examples 
that  should  have  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  rejected.     In 
portraiture   the  studiCH  of    Schweiz   Teschler  are    entitled  to 
prominent    notice.      They    are    chiefly   full    lengths,    charm- 
ingly posed  and  judiciously  lighted.     Some  of  them  are  carbon 
prmted,    and  present    the   appearance  of    exquisitely   finished 
mezzotints.   Schulz  and  Scuck,  of  Carlsruhe,  also  contribute  some 
artistic  portraits  by  the  carbon  and  silver  processes  ;  and  the  por- 
traits by  Bernard  Mischewski,  of  Dantzic,    are  beautifu  speci- 
mens.   It  is  noticeable  that  photography  pure  and  simple  and 
photography  **  touched  '*  by  the  artist  are  getting  further  an  I 
further  apart,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  anyone  who  is  not  an  expert 
to  tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.    The  question 
is,  whether  this  *^ touching*'  business  is  n>it  getting  rather  over- 
dune.    It  undoubtedly  improves  the  rtw  material  of  the  photo- 
graph, especially  in  flesh  tinting,  but  if  this  working  up  by  the 
artiat  is  to  go  on,  the  word  **  photograph*'  will  not  correctly 
d*  scribe  the  art.    Amongst  the  British  exhibitors,  Valentino 
Blanchard*s  *<  Study  of  an  Old  Man  **  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation,    being  thoroughly  lifelike  and  expressive;  and 
the  same  may  be  t«id  of  Mr.  Blunchard's  portraits,  of  which  there 
seem  to  be  fewer  examples  than  usual.    The  st^le  of  portraiture 
on  porcelain  exhibited  by  Lombardi  and  Co.  is  highly  fini  hed 
with  a  miniature-like  softness,  very  suitable  for  ladies  and  chil- 
dren, but  hardly  likely  to  bring  out  in  sufficient  relief  the  coarser 
elements  of  life.     The  specimens,  however,  are  essentially  artistic, 
and  of  their  kind  have  never  been  surpassed.    G.  N*  sbitt,   of 
Bournemouth,  also  exhibits  some  good  portrait  studies  and  genre 
subjects,    amongst   the    latter  being  "  Tired    Companions,'*    a 
child    l^ing  on   the    floor   with    a    mastlfi;  the    freedom    of 
which    IS    worthy    of   all  praise.      A  glance    at    the    subject 
pieces     is     sufficient     to      show     that     photographers     fail 
as  a  rule  in  posing  their  figures,  or,  it  mny  be,  the  sitters  f«il  to 
meet  the  operator's  requireuieuts.    Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
there  is  in  most  of  the  genre  studies  a  manifest  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  sitter  that  he  or  she  is  a  sitter.    The  idea,  the 
episode,  the  story  sought  to  bo  em  painted  is  good  enough,  but 
the  fixed  result  comes  out  transparent  and  hollow.    The  smile  is 
an  evident  feint,  or  that  look  of  surprise,  contempt,  or  concern  is 
clearly  **  put  on,*'  an  i  unreal.    Thitf  is  the  fault  of  photographic 
genre  in  nine  cases  out  nf  ten.    It  may  be  seen  in  this  room  in  a 
number  of  examples  which  need  not  be  specified.     Mr.  Nesbitt, 
however,  has  avoided  this  fault,  and  his  **  Tired  Companions,*'  in 
particular,  is  cited  as  an  excellent  production.      Entitled   to 
similar    praise    is    the   '« Cross    Purposes,*'    by  £.  Cocking,   a 
perfectly  natural  scene  from    The  Happy  Pair.     **  Alone,"  a 
young  lady  seatet  by  the  sea-shore,  with  a  basket  of  wild  flowers, 
by  R.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  has  some  commendable  features,  the 
fi|{ure  and  accessories  being  admirably  reproduced.  Harry  Pointer, 
of  Brighton,  contributes  some  funny  cat  and  dog  &tudi«*s  from 
life ;   A.  Boucher,  another  Brightonian,  is  represented  by  some 
good  portraits  and     figure    subjects;    while    £.    Fox,  of    the 
same   town,    is    content  to   send   a    couple   of   hi»    outdoor 
studies.      The     Autotype     Company     and     the    Woodbury 
Company     are,      as     usual,     largely     represented.       Their 
carbon  enlargements  are  wonderful  examples  of  phutograpby. 
Their  priuts  in  permanent  pigments,  enlargements  from  negatives, 
copies  from  paintings,  and  other  mechanical  printing  processes 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  developments  of  the  art.    The  Wood- 
bury Company  exhibit  specimens  of  surface  printing  from  metal 
plates,  and  the  Autotype  Company  s'low  their  enltrgements  from 
cartes  by  the  auto-mecnanical  printing  process     Amongst  other 
noteworthy   exhibits    is  a  frame  of  pboto-etchiugs  by  F.  Gate- 
kunst,  of  Philadelphia,  the  etchmg  being  executed  upon  the 
film  with  a  steel  point.    The  black  lines  of  the  etching  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  on  the  foliage,  drapery  of  the  figures,  and  other 
details,  but  the  flesh  is  left  in  its  original  state.     At  first  sight 
the  photo-etching  has  the  appearance  of   a  double   printing. 
Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wortley  contributes  several  frames  of  sea  and 
cloud  studies,  snatches  of  nature  in  her  most  evanescent  moods ; 
and  the  Royal  Engineers'   School  of  Photography,  Chatham,  is 
represented  by  a  variety  of  landscape  views,   some  of  which  are 
highly  commendable.     It  may  be  remarked  generally  that  the 
landscape    studies    are    quite    up    to    the    usual  stan<laid  of 
excell'-nce.    The  Arctic  Expedition  photographs  are  iniere»ting, 
bat  from  an  artistic  standpoint  lay  no  claim  to  special  notice. 
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[fran  (^«  South  Lohdoh  Pkess.] 
PhDlogruphan  maij  lui-ly  be  con g rata I*t«d  on  the  very 
BicallHnt  eollectiou  ot  pholOjfraphi  whicb  w—  opensd  to  the 
lablio  OQ  Wodaeadaj,  at  the  Qpller;,  oa,  Full  Hall  £a*l. 
While  the  alMCuce  ot  coloar  gim  to  Ihe  «alli  a  iniaewhat  aabei 
appearaDM,  any  ibortooniing  in  thii  reipeot  is  Tally  atooed  for 
by  tba  eiidence  of  care  and  itody  whicli  an  nuamiaalion  of  the 
various  norki  ra*eali.  It  is  oertaialy  pleaaioK  tn  And  tliei 
phntDgraphen  are  prufltia;  by  experience,  and  ai  they  grailually 
liaro  tofesl  where  thait  real itreagtli  liea.  >o  will  imprarement 
bo  evident.     Not  muny  years  ago  ths  tendency  wi«  to  aim  at 

ShotoKrJipha  ol  large  giie— ac-t  by  meanii  ot  enlargement,  bal 
ireet  fru^n  the  ciWari— and  Ihe  roault  wai  the  production  of 
mnnitrojitii-i  perfuctly  appalling  after  the  fir^t  aenintioa  of 
voniier  haii  vorn  off.  There  waa  alao  a  period  when  what  was 
termed  " BOflneii "  irai  the  "be-all"  and  "end-all  "  ot  phota~ 
grapliio  arr,  end  Mri.  OnineToa.  praiied  ai  ibs  wai  by    --'  -- 


deiorredly  u— out-Heradad  Herod  with 
diitorted  portraiU  with  woolly  oatliaea  and  exairgeratad 
reatarei.  We  hate  had  a  "compuaition  "  mania,  where  the 
artist,  by  meaoe  of  ball  a  duien  negativsi,  pieced  togelber  a 
piclara  whioh  in  lome  oumi  wri  efTeotive,  but  m  a  geaeral  rate 
abanrd  and  incODgrTiiiua ;  aud  lastly,  there  hai  been  a  time 
wbea  phoCograpliy  waa  ulmait  \oat  tight  of  altogether,  and  the 
pencil  anbstilnted  ao  aa  to  " inprore "  the  negatiTei,  anil, 
through  it,  tbs  haman  face  dJTine.  Indee  I,  to  auch  an  eilent 
baa  Ibis  been  carried,  that  in  aavaral  inalanoea  nature  literally 
haa  been  baaatlSed  completely  away.  Baaring  thew  facta  iu 
mind,  it  ia  gratifying  to  Bud  that  the  oollection  of  the  preac'U 
year  containa  leai  examplaa  of  "  vaulting  amhition  "  than  any 
previoui  eihibition  which  wo  can  call  to  mind.  At  the  aama 
time,  it  must  he  admitted  that  Ibere  ia  atill  tgood  deal  oF 
nglineaa  which  one  would  lik  i  to  lae  reducad.  What  aatiafac- 
tioD  can  a  repreaentalion  of  a  commoaplace  cauntenanoe  give  t- 
anybody,  no  matter  how  porfecl  the  manipulatioa  of  the  photo- 
graph may  be  ?  Or,  turning  to  more  ambilioua  work,  what 
intareit  doea  anyone  feel  in  a  picture  when  the  atorylold— il 
atory  it  can  be  termed— ia  wiLbout  point,  and  the  modela  ndt 
only  wooden  in  eipreiaion,  but  positively  repulsive?  We  fot- 
bi-ar  picking  out  eiamplea  of  this  kiud  of  thing  in  the  piesant 
eibibitiun,  hut  would  point  to  what  can  be  done  with  aimple 
materiiiU  in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Faulkner's  pictnrea  uf 
ohildrea,  for  instance,  are  tbe  perfaction  ot  good  taate  and 
arliatic  treatment,  while  for  eimplicity  and  breadth,  Ibe  "  Bludy 
of  an  Old  Man"  (No.  27&],  by  Ur.  Valentine  B!anch»d,  of 
Regent  Strret.  conid  not  well  be  aorpaiaed.  Of  course  it  mn; 
be  aaid  thnt  these  gentlemen  owed  (heir  success  to  thnir  good 
models.  Probably  ;  but  as  we  havealmplyto  look  at  the  resnil, 
with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Coming  very  near  to  tlio  ' 
ataudard  we  have  laid  down  is  Mr.  R.  Slingaby'a  "  Alone."  TLU  i 
is  really  a  beautiful  picture,  and  sue  fools  an  ahsolnle  pleasure  m 
looking  at  it.  The  large  composilioa  picture  of  Mr.  H.  I',  i 
Rohinaon,  Tunbridge  Wells,  will  attract  attention,  and  is  an- 
donbtedly  a  clever  piece  of  work,  the  oinoagemont  of  light  and 
shade  being  both  effective  andartiaiic.  But  thetwoflgureal  — 
waa  it  worth  wtiile  spending  so  much  time  and  ingenuity  over 
them? 

Of  the  few  foreign  specimens,  Ibe  work  ot  Feilner  and  of 
Klary  pleaaes  ns  best.  SI.  Klury's  are  chieSy  examples  ot 
Algarine  life,  and  are  extremely  interesting.  Ddlicate  and  y«t 
forcitile.  the  specimens  of  American  work  set  an  example 
which  onr  artiata  would  do  well  to  follow — at  all  eventa,  ia  a 
commercial  aense.  America,  bowever.  ia  tiot  repreaentod  in 
the  exhibition  to  any  larpe  exIenL  With  the  examplea  of 
laudacape  work  it  ia  not  ao  eaay  to  find  fault.  There  are 
indeed  aome  beaatifnl  apecimana,  and  the  beat  to  our  taate  is 
the  small  sizes.  The  productions  of  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting,  uf 
Lavender  Hill,  and  of  Mr.  Feter  Mawdslay,  of  St.  John's  Hill, 
Waadaworth.  are  pi>rfect  of  their  kind,  and  ia  the  aame  direc- 
tion ate  those  of  Mr.  Frank  Howard  [South  Lambeth).  Tho 
latter  gentleman 'a  woric,  bowever,  ia  sp'iill  through  an  extreme 
coldness  of  tone  Mr.  W.  England,  Mr.  Payne  Jenuinga, 
Mr.  Bownees,  the  Rujal  Engineers'  School  of  Photuerapliy, 
and  Lieut, -Colonel  Wortley— all  show  exceedingly  fine  pictan-  - 
and  interaating  also  are  the  Arctic  viawa  by  Ur.  W.  J. 
Urant,  who  accompanied  the  recent  expedition.  South  Loudi 
we  may  say,  is  welt  represented.  Id  addition  to  the  names 
liave  ilraadv  menlioned,  Mr,  S.  Krv  (Surbiton)  haa  a  clei  . 
tticlnre,  entitled  "Tbe  Taxidermist,''  which  would  have  twcn 
Mtter  bad  not  the  Sgan  Uom  ita  amall  liie  Um  aM>euinee  of 


bsing  overwhelmed  by  ila  autroundinga.  Mr.  H.  Garrett 
Cocking  [Lee  and  Sydenham]  ahowa  a  very  good  reproaenlatioa 
of  Ihe  interior  of  St.  Jamea'a,  Hatcham,  but  sonreely  doea  him- 
leir  justice  in  hia  other  conlRbutlons.  Mr.  E.  Cocking 
,QiieeD'a  Koad,  Packharo)  exhibit*  a  clever  genre  picture,  and 
Mr.  W.  Brooke  has  some  good  view  of  Rejgate  an'l  ita  neigh- 
buurhood.  Mr.  W.  C-obb'a  elndies  are  technically  good,  bat 
iiiherwtae  uninteresting.  Mr.  J.  W.  Edwards,  Albany  Road, 
I.' imbrrwell,  exbihit*  aome  copiea  of  statuary;  Hr.  It.  V. 
Ilirraan  (Bromley),  atadiea  of  animals  and  Kentish  acenery ; 
Mr.  U.Baden  Prilcbard,  a  pJolare  entitled  "  Waiting  to  Oo 
Oil :  "  Mr.  J.  C.  Stenning  (Bw:kenbam),  tbe  interior  of  a  iernery ; 
»ud  Mr.  Leon  Warneke,  of  Peck  ham  Rye,  some  specimens  of 
plioto-engmvitig,  and  experimenta  in  enlarsemi'lit.  Last,  but  not 
loiisF,  are  rlie  eiquiaite  specimens  of  carbon  printing  by  the 
Aatotype  Company  and  Ihe  Woodbury  Company.  Tbe  aorfaca- 
priiiting  of  the  latter  is  abaoiutttly  perfect,  and  opena  up  a  wide 
tluld  of  apeculation  as  to  tba  poaaibilities  of  tbe  pboiographle 
art.    Ou  tbs  whole,  tbe  exhibition  i«  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


THB  DISCOVERER  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ml.  J.  SuiTH  writes  as  follows  in  Nalurt  ;— 

In  your  aocount  of  the  death  of  Ur,  Fox  Talbot  (JVartirf,  vol. 
x>i  p  *W,  yon  state  that  he  flrat  entertained  the  idea  of  ttie 
art  of  what  ia  now  called  photography  la  1638,  and  that  it  waa 
nut  till  isa.t  that  be  and  Daguarre  first  made  known  the 
principles  of  photography  nndpr  the  name,  1  think,  first  of 
DiKUerrotype.  tollowed  by  Talbotype,  I  therefore  think  the 
followiog  notes  concerning  Niepoe  may  iatereat  tome  of  yonc 
readers  :— 

I  cannot  now  from  mamory  give  exact  dates,  but  I  think  it 
vas  at  least  ten  year*  prevluos  to  18SQ  that  there  lodged  ia  a 
usighbonriag  house  to  where  I  now  reside  a  Frenchman  of  Ihe 
name  of  Kiapoe ;  he  waa,  I  think,  engaged  on  a  perpetual 
motion  machine.  He  died,  which  necessitated  hia  brother 
coming  from  Faria  to  Kew.  Tbe  brother  waa  a  Ibeatre  seene- 
paiater,  and  had  discovered  the  art  of  fixing  nixin  metai  the 
piclurea  of  objects  reflected  by  the  snn.  On  arriving  at  Kew 
he  put  np  at  the  "Coach  and  Horaes"  Inn,  then  kept  by 
Mr.  Ousel,  and  not  being  able  to  apeak  English,  Ur.  duel 
introduced  him  to  Mr,  Franoia  Bauer,  the  celebrated  botanical 
uttist,  then  reaiding  at  Kew.  Niepoe  bad  bonght  with  him 
three  pictnres,  specimens  of  his  discovery,  which  he  ahowed  to 
Ur.  Daaer,  who  Wame  much  intareated  in  them.  He  deemed 
Ihe  diacovery  worthy  of  being  made  known  to  the  Royal 
dooietv,  bat  as  tbe  method  of  obtaining  the  pictares  waa  not 
des^iribed  in  the  notice  sent  to  tbe  Society,  they  would  not 
entertain  it,  and  nothing  was  done  in  tbe  matter.  Niapee 
retarned  to  Paris,  leaving  two  of  the  pictures  with  Mr.  Bauer, 
und  tbe  third  with  Ur.  Cuael  in  part  pa/ment  of  hia  bill,  he 
being  a  poor  man.  Being  a  frequent  visitor  lo  Mr,  Banar,  the 
latter  nulorally  called  my  attention  to  the  two  pieturea  that 
hung  in  his  room  for  at  least  ten  years.  In  time  fiiapce  let  Ihe 
secret  of  hia  discovery  become  known  to  M,  Daguerre,  and  in 
839  thla  discovery  came  before  the  public  under  the  name  of 
'  Daguerreotype,"  and  about  the  same  time  "Talbotype"  was 
announced.  This  led  Mr  Bauer  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
AthmituiH,  folly  explaining  all  particnlara  of  what  I  have  here 
stated  from  memory.  In  bis  letter  Mr.  Bauer  said  he  should 
be  happy  to  show  the  pictares  to  thoae  iuteieated  in  tbe  aubject. 
Oonsequently  he  liad  many  callers,  one  of  tbe  earliest  being 
Dr.  Percy,  whom  I  remember  coming  to  ma,  wanting  lo  know 
where  he  could  Qnd  Ur,  Cusel,  who  bad  then  retired  and  was 
living  at  Richmond,  Dr.  Peicy  went  off  to  Hichmimd  with 
Ihe  inlenlion  of  buying  the  picture,  but  1  remember  telling  bin 
Hr.  CumI  would  net  sell  it,  as  be  waa  not  in  need  of  money. 
Such  waa  the  case,  as  Mr.  Cusel  told  ma  some  time  after  "  that 
he  would  not  sell  It ;  no  I  not  if  he  was  offered  £100  for  it." 
Mr.  Cuael  is  long  aince  dead,  and  what  became  ol  hia  pieinn 
1  know  not.     After    Mr,    Bauer's  death,    in  1840,  theae   two 

S'ctnres  cama  into  the  po^sesaiou  ot  his  friend,  Mr.  Robert 
rowa,  and  I  believe  are  now  is  the  British  Museum. 
[If  we  remember  rigbtly,  the  heliograph  belonging  to 
Mr,  Cuael  aventnally  came  into  tbe  hand*  of  Mr.  Jm^Ii 
Ellis,  an  early  and  euthnaiaatic  amateur,  in  whoM  poaseation 
weaaw  it,  Mr.  Smith  i>  in  error  inauppoeiag  thai  Nlepce'i 
disooverj  waa  Goally  publiahed  as  the  Dagaerrtot-jp  ,  Tbe 
proceaiM  of  Niepoe  aad  Uagnetn  mre  eswDtially  diOiaieitt.^ 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Landscapes. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  present  year  is  poorer  in  landscapes 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  department,  and  poorer,  also, 
than  many  former  years.  It  is  not  to  quality  we  refer  in 
using  the  term  poverty,  but  to  numbers.  Many  of  the 
fine  iandscapists  are  entirely  unrepresented  —  Bedford, 
and  Earl,  and  Heath,  and  Bool,  Manners  Gordon,  Henry 
Oooper,  Sanderson,  Hudson  and  others —and  as  there  are 
few  others  to  fill  their  places,  the  number  of  fine  land- 
scapes is  necessarily  smaller  than  when  all  or  some  of 
these  contributed.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  many 
landscapes  of  very  high  quality,  from  old  and  familiar 
coDtributors,  whose  work  is  always  welcomed. 

Very  striking  as  a  novelty  is  Mr.  Gutekunst^s  pano- 
ramic view  of  Centennial  grounds  and  buildings  at  rhila- 
delphia,  printed  from  seven  negatives,  on  one  piece  of  paper, 
and  forming  a  picture  about  nine  feet  long  by  one  foot  deep. 
The  technical  difficulties  of  securing  the  negatives  so  as  to 
join  harmoniously,  and  to  print  so  as  to  secure  perfect 
equality  of  depth  and  tone,  arid  so  to  secure  unity  in  the 
picture,  are  very  serioun,  but  they  have  been  perjfectly 
overcome,  and  the  print  is  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as 
if  it  had  been  printed  from  one  small  negative.  Mr. 
GutekunstV  celebrity  in  his  own  city,  and.  indeed,  in 
the  United  States,  is  as  a  portraitist  of  great  skill,  but 
his  landscape  work  here  might  challenge  comparison 
with  the  work  6f  the  most  experienced  landscape  photo- 
graphers. Amongst  the  new  names  we  welcome  amongst 
the  contributors  is  that  of  Mr.  M.  Bowness,  of  Ambleside, 
who  has  done  full  justice  to  some  of  the  charming  scenery 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  resides.  His  landscapes,  selected 
from  the  English  Lake  districts,  are  of  a  large  size,  and 
exceedingly  fine,  and  selected  with  admirable  skill  and  care 
in  securing  picturesque  points  of  view,  leaving  nothing  to 
desire  in  technical  excellence,  as  they  are  delicate  and  full  of 
atmosphere,  and  as  brilliant  as  is  compatible  with  the  due 
rendering  of  atmosphere.  They  appear  to  be  in  most 
cases  mounted  in  actual  contact  with  the  glass,  by  which 
they  gain  greatly  in  delicacy  and  brilliancy.  His  *»  Sty- 
barrow  Craig,  Head  of  Ullswater,"  is  especially  fine  ;  and 
his  *•  View  on  the  Kiver  Brathay,  Ambleside"  ?4I),  is  also 
a  very  charming  picture.  Mr.  Crawshay  sends  some  of 
the  finest  landscapes  in  the  exhibition.  We  have  before 
referred  to  a  view  of  Brecon  (89)  as  very  fine.  It  is  an 
admirable  example  of  picturesque  selection :  the  choice 
of  point  of  view,  making  the  bridge  a  prominent  fore- 
l^round  object,  is  the  making  of  the  picture.  The  fine 
judgment  and  discretion  with  which  cloudg  are  introduced 
into  Mr.  Crawshay^s  pictures  is  an  element  of  rare  excel- 
lence.   A  great  improvement  in  landscape  photography 


has,  during  the  last  few  years,  become  conamoD.  Tke 
hideous  expanse  of  white  paper  which  used  to  do  dHy 
for  a  sky,  and  made  the  foreground  often  look  as  if  it  wen 
cut  out  in  sticking  plaister  and  stuck  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  is  no  longer  seen.  But  there  is  another  danger  im- 
minent. It  is  so  easy  to  print-in  a  sky  to  a  iandacapt,  sod 
a  fine  piece  of  cloud  will  so  often  make  a  commoD- 
place  foreground  into  a  picture,  that  there  Is  a  grett 
temptation  to  overdo  the  thing — to  print  the  clouds 
too  deep,  so  as  to  secure  their  full  effect  of  ligkt 
and  shade ;  to  mass  too  much  cloud  effect  in  cm 
picture  ;  and,  above  all,  to  use  unsuitable  and  incon^rrnoos 
cloud  effect.  We  see  occasionally  sunlit  cloadrt  over  land- 
scapes lit  by  diffused  light  only  ;  sunset  clouds  over  ton- 
grounds  lit  by  the  midday  sun  ;  and,  at  times,  silver-edged 
clouds  lit  by  the  declining  western  sun,  and  a  foregronod 
strongly  illumined  by  the  eastern  sun  of  the  inorniog, 
or  the  southern  sun  of  noon.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  truth  to  nature  is  the  imperative  condition  in  pro- 
ducing combined  effects  in  photography.  Combinatioa 
in  printing  is  only  &pis  alier^  often  of  the  utmost  value  in 
producing  artistic  work,  but,  at  times,  altogether  offensive 
and  unjustifiable  when  used  to  delineate  combinations  im- 
possible  in  nature,  at  once  incongruous  and  inartistic 
One  of  the  charms  of  Mr.  Crawshay's  work  is  the  fine 
taste  with  which  the  clouds  are  introduced,  and  the  deli- 
cacy with  which  they  are  printed  and  combined. 
Belonging  as  much  to  landscape  as  to  portraiture  are 
Mr.  Crawsbay's  picnicing  groups,  which  are  admirable  ia 
grouping  and  in  the  landscape  background  and  surroand- 
iug.  The  groups  of  volunteers  are  most  intractable 
material  to  deal  with  for  all  picturesque  purposes,  bat 
here  the  difficulties  are  fairly  comb&tted,  and  the  technical 
qualities  of  the  photographs  are  very  excellent. 

The  school  of  photographers  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Engineers    at  Chatham  do   justice  to  Captain  Abney's 
training,  and  send  several  very  fine  photographs  from  aa 
artistic  as  well  as  technical  point  of  view.    Their  scenes 
in  Deer  Leap  Wood  are  very  fine,  and  the  untouched  en<* 
largement  of  the  Great  Beech  iu  Koowle  Park  is  admira- 
ble.    Mr.  Frank  Howard's  charming  little  hiU  r61,  62,  63) 
illustrate  how  perfect  as  pictures  very  small  photographs 
may  be  ;   a  fact  also  further  illustrated,  if  it  needed  to  be 
enforced,  by  the  very  choice  little  landscapes  by  the  coffee 
process  (398)  sent  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse.     Unfortu- 
nately these  are  not  sufficiently  on  the  eye- line  to  allow 
a  facile  examination  of  the  rare  delicacy  of  these  views. 
A  very  huge  carbon  enlargement,   from  a  negative  by 
Mr.   Sawyer,  is  sent  by  the  Autotype  Company.     The 
subject  is  Windsor  Castle,  wnich  is  well  rendered,  with  the 
river  for  foreground.     A  man  just  pushing  a  boat  off  from 
the  shore  gives  vitality  and  interest  to  the  picture,  which  is 
altogether  a  tine  one.  A  series  of  tine  landscapes,  under  the 
general  title  of  **  Picturesque  England  and  Ireland,''  is  sent 
bv  Mr.  Payne  Jennings.     All  the  examples  are  very  good. 
Mr.  England,  who  has  been  absent  as  a  landscape  con« 
tributor  for  some  years,  sends  some  of  his  very  tine  Swiss 
views,  all  taken  on  dry  plates.    They  all  illustrate  the 
careful,  painstaking  character  of   the  photographer,  and 
have  the  same  qualities  which  at  all  times  distinguish  Mr. 
England's  work,  no  matter  what  the  process— wet  or  dry. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  good  dry  plate  work  at  this 
exhibition  ;  but  the  general  impression  ic  leaves  is  one  in 
favour  of  the  results  of  the  wet  process.     Mr.  W.  Brooks 
sends  some  pretty  bits   by  the  emulsion  prosess.     Mr. 
Bea»ley's  work,  with  Fotbergill  plates,  is  always  good.  Mr. 
Annan's  ** Summer  Evening"  and'*  Autumn  Evening  "are 
very  fine.    Mr.  Browniigg,  as  usual,  sends  capital  illustra- 
tions of  the  beauties  of  Irish  scenery.     Here  is  a  view  in 
**  Wicklow  Glen  "  (179)  which  is   very   beautifully  soft, 
delicate,  and  luminous,  although  in  nature  so  sheltered  from 
light  that  it  might  seem  the  despair  of  photograpliy.   Mr.  T. 
B.  Hutton  sends  some  fine  examples  of  the  oomparatiTelj 
little-known  beauties  of  the  ChannellslaDds.    Mr.  Beobeii 
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Mitcheirs  views  of  a  **  Lancashire  Mill  fool  **  are  rerj  pic- 
turesque, as  his  work  usually  is.  Signor  Carlos  Uelv  is,  of 
Li4boD,an  enthusiastic  amateur,  sends  some  k^>(»1  exnmples 
of  landbcape  work.  A  fianie,  numbered  368,  but  without 
na'ue  or  title,  either  on  the  frame  or  in  the  cntaioKue,  is 
well  worthy  of  eiamination  for  the  exquieitet j  artisiic  and 
delicate  little  bits  it  cont^tins.  Mr.  Stephen  Tliompson  has 
several  very  fine  small  pictures,  all  showing  tine  taste  and 
skili ul  execution.  Mr  Biynham  Joues  sends  several  con- 
tributions, ell  of  them  characierised  by  tine  artistic  teste 
and  good  workmanship.  Mr.  Peter  Mawdsley's  views  are 
admirable  illustrations  of  the  excellence  of  the  Liverpool 
plates.  Mr.  Grant,  in  some  of  his  Arctic  views,  illustrates 
the  Same  fact. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  photographs,  taken  daring 
the  Arctic  Expedition  under  Captain  Nire^,  is  exhibited. 
A  curious  circumstance  strikes  us  at  the  outset.  These 
views  are  catalogued  as  lent  by  the  Lords  of  the  .\dmiralty. 
They  are,  however,  announced  on  the  mounts  as  pub- 
lished by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  which  affoids 
a  satisfactory  assurance  that  they  are  open  to  the  punlit;. 
But  neither  in  lending  them,  nor  in  publishing  them,  does 
it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  ''  My  Lords"  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  photographer  to  whose  skill  auii  endurance 
these  photographs  were  due.  Quite  otherwise  is  the  fact 
in  relation  to  the  photos^raphs  taken  in  a  siudlar  expedi- 
tion on  board  the  Pandori,  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  appears 
to  have  had  the  permission  of  Captain  Young  to  exuibit, 
and  in  his  own  name,  as  in  signing  irticles  for  the  expedi- 
tion it  was  a  condition  that  nothing  was  to  be  published 
without  such  consent.  Both  series  of  photographs  are 
full  of  interest,  and  very  good  work  indeed,  when  the 
technical  ditficulties  are  remembered.  Ii  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  commend  both  series  to  the  attention  of  visitors. 

M.  G.  S.  Fenny  exhibits  some  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  working  of  Kennett^s  gelatine  pellicle,  in  the  form 
of  some  good  views.  A  variety  of  Japanese  views  by 
Stillfried  and  Anderson,  whose  names  snggest  a  Scan- 
dinavian origin,  are  tine  photogrsphs,  and  very  interesting. 
Mr.  11.  Manstield,  Mr.  VV.  M,  Bellchambers,  Major  General 
Viuox,  A.  Dudman,  Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown,  Ed«vard 
Brightman,  and  others  send  good  landscapes,  which  we 
have  not  space  to  notice  in  detail 


MEDALS  AT  THE  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 
We  are  favoured  vrith  the  report  of  the  jury  appointed  to 
make  awards  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
graphers at  Amsterdam.  As  we  noticed  when  the  exhibi- 
tion was  first  announced,  the  offer  of  medals  was  an  ex- 
tremely liberal  one,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  every  English 
photographer  who  contributed  has  received  a  medal. 

Ihe  large  gold  medal  offered  by  the  City  of  Amsterdam 
is  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Oosterhuis,  of  Amsterdam.  In  rela- 
tion to  this  medal  the  jury  remark  that,  if  they  hud  not 
been  prohibited  by  the  conditions  from  awaiding  thin 
medal  to  a  foreigiier,  the  firm  of  Wegner  and  Mottu,  who 
had  sent  most  important  contributions  in  every  branch  of 
photography,  would  have  received  it.  The  fact  that  M. 
Mottu  was  a  member  of  the  jury  also  placed  him  hors 
roncours, 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Leisner,  of  VVal- 
denburg,  for  photo-enamels. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Roc  her,  of 
Chicago,  for  the  best  contribution,  technical  or  artistic. 

The  g^ld  medal  for  the  best  prints  in  fatty  ink  was  not 
awarded,  the  jury  being  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  ccm-  PHOTO- SPECTROSCOPY, 

tributions  was  worthy  of  the  gold  inedaL     A  silver  medal  g^  captain  abney,  r  e.,  f  r.s.» 

wasawaided  to  Mr.  Manin  Romnel,  of  Stutigardt,  in  this    „  •,..■.,  i  „. 

claw,  and  hronze  medals  to  Mr.  A.  Cadot,  of  Brussels,  and    "^viNanow  descnbed  the  condenser,  collimator,  prism  (or 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hameter,  of  Dordrecht  prisms),  and  camera  with  its  lens,  the  necessary  description 

A  tUrer  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Taeschler  Freres,  V^^  ^.  .»^^**°  ^^\  P."*^i"iJ  »P  t^*®  apparatus.  To  begin  with 
of  St.  Fiden,  for  the  best  carbon  prints,  and  bronze  medals  the  ooUimator.  1 1  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  the  sUt  ihottld 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Offenberg  of  Amaterdam,  to  Mr.  A.  |  •  ooatinutd  from  psgt  4S8. 


Greiner  of  Amsterlam,  and  to  Mr.  J.  G.   Hameter  of 
Dordrecht.     A  fourth  bronze  mediil  was  not  awarded. 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gutekunst,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  his  C)m')inacion  print  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  buildings. 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Kiewning,  of 
Stettin,  for  the  best  large  direct  photograph,  *^  double- 
extra  size,"  n  >t  enlarged ,  and  also  one  to  M.  le  Baron 
Scillfried,  of  Yokohamt;  and  a  medal  in  bronze  to  Mr. 
I).  Niekirk,  of  Amsterdam.  Three  other  bronze  medals 
in  this  class  were  not  awarded. 

The  silver  medal  for  enlargements  was  not  awarded,  no 
pictures  of  sufficient  merit  having  been  contributed. 
Bronze  medals  were,  however,  awarded  to  Mr.  Herman 
Koch,  of  Neitwiel,  and  to  Mr.  J.  \V.  F.  Offeuberg,  of 
Amsterdam.     Two  bronz j  medats  were  not  awarded. 

For  the  best  portraits,  withiuc  couiiieration  of  siz3,  the 
jury  had  doubts  as  to  awarding  any  silver  medal.  The 
following  silver  m^sdaU  were,  however,  awarded: — Mr. 
Charles  Bergamasco,  of  Sc  Petersburg ;  Mr.  S.  Fry, 
Lond  in ;  an  i  Mr.  J.  B.  Feilner,  of  Bremen ;  and  two 
bronze  medals  to  Mr.  C.  Kirch,  of  Amsterdam,  and  Mr. 
M.  Buttinghausen,  of  Amsterdam. 

For  the  best  landscape,  without  consideration  of  size, 
silver  medaU,  Mr.  Armant  Dindoy,  of  Mamur ;  Mr.  Penn, 
of  ()otac4mund ;  and  bronze  medals  to  Mr.  D.  Niekirk, 
Amtfterdam ;  Mr.  J.  Hallez,  Dinant ;  Mr.  M.  Boumaus,  of 
Maestricht ;  and  to  Mr.  G.  Stbckel,  of  lionne. 

A  broiiza  medal  to  Mr.  D<*vid  Hedges,  of  Lytham,  for 
studies  of  animals.  Three  other  bronze  medals  and  two 
silver  ones  were  offered  in  this  class,  but  Mr.  Hedges  was 
the  only  competltror. 

A  brouzt)  medal  to  Mr.  A.  Bakker,  of  Z^<indam,  for 
photographs  of  microscopic  objects.  Five  other  medals 
were  offered,  but  there  was  but  one  contributor  in  the 
class. 

Two  silver  medals  and  four  bronze  medals  were  offered 
for  the  best  reproductions  of  pictures.  There  were, 
however,  but  two  contributors  in  this  class;  the  first 
M.  Mottu,  who,  being  on  the  jury,  was  hos  concours;  and 
Mr.  Oosterhuis,  who,  having  received  the  large  gold 
medal  for  the  totali^^y  of  his  work,  could  noc  receive  a 
second. 

For  the  best  objectives,  and  the  best  photographic 
articles,  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Beyricn,  of 
Berlin,  and  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  George  Hare,  of  London. 
A  second  silver  medal  and  three  other  bronze  medals  were 
not  awarded. 

For  the  best  negatives  on  glass  and  the  best  transparen- 
cies on  glass,  a  silver  medal  to  Messrs.  Reichardt  and 
Lindner,  of  Berlin ;  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  G.  Hameter,  of 
Dordrecht ;  and  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  C.  VV.  Bauer,  of 
Middelburg.  Two  bronze  medals  and  one  silver  were  not 
awarded. 

Biouze  medals  for  the  most  interesting  photographs  or 
photographic  articles  not  produced  by  themselves,  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Groote,  Amsterdam  \  Mr.  L.  C. 
Duiok  de  Wit,  of  Amsterdam. 

In  examining  the  above  interesting  list  of  awards,  we 
cannot  help  a  feeling  of  regret  that  so  few  English  photo- 
graphers contributed  to  the  Exhibition,  and  believe  that 
if  they  had  the  jury  would  in  most  cases  have  been  spared 
the  pain  of  reserving  medals  at  their  disposal,  either  for 
want  of  competing  pictures,  or  lack  of  merit  in  the  con- 
tributions. 
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be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  lens  that  the  rays  coming 
throagh  the  latter  should  be  parallel.  At  first  thought 
this  may  ^eem  rather  a  hard  thing  to  secure,  but,  on  a  little 
consideration,  it  will  be  found  quite  simple,  particularly 
when  put  in  the  following  form: — If  the  rays  coming  from 
the  slit  have  to  be  parallel  rays  on  leaving  the  lens,  then 
parallel  rays  entering  from  the  outside  of  the  lens  should 
De  focussed  at  the  slit.  The  problem  is  now  reduced  to  the 
greatest  simplicity.  The  lens  is  the  camera  lens;  the  colli- 
mator tube  the  camera;  and  the  position  of  the  slit  answers 


dependent  on  the  fact  that  every  different  coloured  ray 
is  refracted  at  a  different  angle  by  the  material  composing 
the  prism,  it  would  probably  follow  that,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  each  coloured  ray,  there  is  some  one  position  of  the 
prism  which  is  the  most  favourable :  that  is,  that  the 
coloured  ray  under  consideration  should  strike  the  prism 
at  some  particular  angle,  and  also  emerge  from  it  at  some 
particular  angle.  Such  is  the  case  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically ;  the  angle  at  which  the  ray  aihonUl  strlhf.  the  surface 
of  the  prism  should  he  equal  to  the  angle  at  which  it  emtrges. 


to  the  position  of  the  focussing  screen.    Now,  parallel  rays    It  can  easily  be  shown  when  this  condition  is  not  fultiUed 


enter  the  lens  from  any  distant  object ;  therefore ,  by 
pointing  the  lens  at  some  distant  object  the  adjustment 
might  be  made  by  means  of  the  inner  draw  tube,  so  that 
an  image  received  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  glass  placed 
against  the  widely-opened  jaws  of  the  slit  should  appear 
in  focus.  For  rough  purposes  this  might  be  sufficiently 
aconrkte,  but  it  is  better  at  once  to  get  the  greatest  pos- 
sible nicety  of  adjustment,  and,  when  found,  to  mark  on 
the  draw  tube  carrying  the  slit  the  position  (or  positions) 
that  the  end  of  the  main  tube  of  the  collimator  should 
occupy  (see  tig  1).  To  attain  this  accuracy  the  employ- 
ment of  a  small  Hamsden'p  eye-piece,  of  some  ten  to  twenty 
times  magnifying  power,  is  useful ;  the  one  employed  by 
myself  is  taken  from  my  direct  vision  spectroscope.  To  it 
iS  attached  a  draw  tube  which  fits  rather  tightly. 


To  adapt  this  magnifier  for  the  purpose  required  a  fine 
line  in  ink  is  made  on  a  perfectly  flat  piece  of  glass,  and 
the   end   hh  is  placed  near    it ;    the   tube  carrying  the 
lenses  is  shifted  till  tbe  line  appears  accurately  iu  focus. 
Any  object,  therefore,  occupying  the  pO:iition  of  the  plane 
touching  hb  will  be  in  focus,  or,  what  is  tbe  same  thing, 
any  image  of  an  object.      If  now  the  eyepiece  adjusted 
as  described  be  placed  on  the  brass  work  forming  the  jaws 
of  the  slit,  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  dis- 
tance of  the  slit  from  the  collimatiog  lens  is  to  move  the 
draw  t.ibe  carrying  the  slit  till  a  distant  object  is  sharply 
defined  by  the  eyepiece.    Proceeding  as  indicated,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two  positions  for  the 
draw  tubes  at  any  point  between  which  the  image  wiU 
appear  in  focus.     At  one  extreme  the  object  will  be  en- 
circled with  a  blue  fringe,  and  at  the  other  by  a  red  fringe. 
This  is  due  to  the  lens  not  being  perfectly  achromatic,  and 
if  it  be  required  to  photograph  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum 
the  latter  focus  should  ho  chosen,  and  if  the  red  end  the 
former.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  on  the  draw  tube  the 
limiting  positions  of  focus.     With  the  eyepiece  the  same 
precautions  may  have  to  be  taken,  and  it  may  here  be  re- 
marked that  the  shorter  the  focal  length  of  the  eyepiece 
the  greater  is  the  precision  of  focus  that  can  be  obtained. 
The  reason  why  such  stress  is  laid  on  the  focal  length  which 
is  to  be  employed  is.  that  for  really  good  work  strictly 
parallel  rays  should  fall  on  the  prisms,  otherwise  the  breadth 
and  intensity  of  absorption  lines  to  be  deliueated  will  be 
affected. 

Having  thus  adjusted  the  collimator,  it  is  placed  so  that 
its  axis  is  in  a  line  with  the  rays  to  be  analysed.  Sup- 
posing wo  are  using  sunlight,  the  prolongation  of  the  axis 
of  the  collimator  should  cut  the  centre  of  the  mirror  em- 
ployed for  reflecting  the  sun. 

The  prisms  have  next  to  be  put  in  position.  We  will 
suppose  that  we  are  to  use  three  prisms,  and  will  proceed 
to  show  how  they  can  be  placed,  so  as  to  give  the  best 
possible  results.  Since  the  whole  possibility  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  spectram  by  meana  of  a  priam,  or  prisms,  la 


that  the  breadth  of  the  ray  is  magnified,  which  in  solar 
spectroscopy  might  cause  the  absolute  loss  of  absorption 
lines,  or,  at  all  events,  a  diminution  of  their  blackness. 
Granting  the  truth  of  this,  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  a  whole 
spectrum  is  to  be  photographed,  only  one  small  portion  can 
be  correctly  delineated,  rractically  it  is  found  that  one- 
eighth  of  the  spectrum  may  bo  photographed  without  any 
appreciable  loss,  since  the  angular  deviation  from  the  mean 
ray  of  all  the  rays  lying  within  that  portion  is  very  small. 
This,  however,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  inefficiency 
of  spectroscopes  in  which  the  dispersing  prisms  occupy  a 
fizea  position  as  regards  the  incident  light. 

In  order  to  place  the  prism  in  position  some  artifice 
must   be   adopted  to  secure  the  equality  of  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  of  emergence  for  the  ray  occupying  the 
mean  position  of  the  position  of  the  spectrum  to  be  photo- 
graphed.   Place  the  centre  of  one  of  tne  faces  of  the  prism 
in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  collimator,  adjusting  the 
height  of  the  slab,  if  nece  jsary,  by  means  of  the  screws  on 
which  it  rests.    Place  the  eye  at  a  distance  from  the  ad- 
jacent surface  to  catch  the  spectrum  thrown,  and  grntly 
turn  the  prism,  noting  the  ray  for  which  it  is  to  be  adjusted. 
It  will  be  found  that  by  turning  the  prism  in  one  direction 
the  ray  will  appear  to  travel  in  the  same  direction  for  a  while, 
and  then  move  back  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  position 
of  the  prism  where  the  ray  appears  to  alter  its  motion  is 
the  position  required,     it  thou  travels  in  what  is  known 
as  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation.     The  next  prism  may  be 
placed  behind  the  first,  and  the  same  operation  continued 
till  its  position  is  fixed,  and  so  on  for  the  other  prisms. 
This  method  of  adjusting  the  prisms  is  effective  for  the 
brighest  parts  of  the  spectrum,  but  when  it  is  desired  to 
photograph  the  faint  violet,  or  the  invisible  rays,  of  neces- 
sity it   fails.     We  must  then  fall  back  on  an  automatic 
adjustment,   such   as  that  which  was  brought  out    by 
Browning  in  an  incomplete    form,    and    perfected    by 
Proctor.     The  apparatus  described,  of  course,  is   not  to 
be   made  of  the  material  or  with  the  workmanship  that 
on  instrument  maker  would  expend  upon  it.    The  material 
required  for  our  purpose  is  some  stiff  cardboard  (the 
glazed  card  used  for  stereoscopic  pictures  answers   ad- 
mirably), a  smoothly-planed  board,  a  few  pins,  a  common 
round-headed  screw,  some  tacks,  and  thread ;  and  all  the 
workmanship  necessary  can  be  performed  by  a  penknife, 
parallel  rulers,  a  pair  of  compasses,   and  a  scale.     The 
figure  (next  page)  gives  a  general  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
made. 

Gut  out  three  figures  in  the  card  of  the  shape  of  P, 
making  the  base  of  triangular  portion  slightly  larger  than  the 
base  of  the  largest  prism  (it  being  supposed  that  the  anglea 
at  the  vertices  of  the  prisms  are  equal).  Cut  slots  (S)  in 
the  arm  of  P  of  such  a  width  as  just  to  fit  the  shank  of 
a  half-inch  screw.  Fasten  the  corner  B  to  a  board,  and 
connect  the  other  corners  X  together  by  pins,  but  not  to  the 
board,  and  then  place  the  screw  through  all  the  slots  aa 
shown.  It  is  convenient  to  have  an  extra  piece  K,  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  cross-piece  to  X  being 
exactly  half  the  base  of  the  triangular  portion  of  P. 
Finally,  cut  a  piece  of  card  shown  by  the  shaded  lines,  in 
which  a  slot  of  equal  width  to  S  is  made.  The  board  W 
must  be  counter-sunk  beneath  the  slot  in  the  shaded  piece 
of  cardboard,  so  as  to  allow  the  admission  of  the  head  of 
the  acrew.    The  central  line  ol  the  slot,  if  prolonged^  moat 
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cnt  tbe  pio  B.  Tb«  automatic  arr&niremeTit  is  noir  fom- 
plete.  Wbeii  KismoredtbeBhnnk  of  thescrt^w  miiB  along 
the  aloti,  anil  it.  will  be  Kvn  tW  the  l>ase  of  eacli  auccM«iv6 
triatignlar  p&rC  of  P  commencing  from  the  puitit  I)  moves 
through  double  the  an|{le  of  the  preceiling  one,  wljich  ig 
the  problem  that  had  to  be  lolved.    la  order,  however, 


that  the  proper  angle  should  bainaintaio<>d  forthe  iDniden 
light,  it  ia  neceMarjr  that  tbe  axis  of  the  oollimttor  K  sbouM 
be  at  riiiht  angles  to  tlie  slot  iu  the  sbiiled  card.  The 
axis  of  the  camera  lens  should  aha  be  mtintnini'tl  parsllf  I 
to  the  dotted  line  which  joins  the  point  indicaled  in  E  anil 
the  cenrre  of  the  bane  of  tbe  iieareaC  triangular  portion. 
By  a  little  ikilt  the  (iiffiTent  carda  PK^  may  he  raiacrl   to 


tbe  aanie  level,  and  the  pi 


IS  he  placir'd  OD  tbt-n 


inctbod  of  utilizinK  this  movement  is  to  mike  T  pieces  of 
PPP.  Cut  away  all  the  board  W  except  thut  neceaiary  to 
hold  the  shaded  card,  and  apply  tbe  slnilgbt  edifea  of  tbe 
oross  parw  of  the  T's  to  the  bases  of  the  piisus  when  set 
oa  the  smooth  slab. 


I  small  qusotities,  even  apoa  a  loos  voyage,  the  sensitized 
'  gelatioe  only  requiring  for  its  final  preparation  a  little 
I  wsrm  water,  tbe  material  thus  furnished  heinK  cspsble  of 
I  application  to  glass  plates  so  ns  to  furnish  films  posseised 
I  of  sensitiveness  equul  to  thnt  of  wet  collodion,  and  of  such 
j  B  natare  as  lo  give  impressions  having  the  most  delicate 
'  detail  a 

I  The  preparation  of  gelatino-bromide  or  gelatine  oon- 
tniiiing  bromide  of  silver  presents  some  great  dilficulties, 
for  it  is  i I. dispensable  thnt  tbe  emulsion  destined  for 
covering  thegUss  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  gela- 
tine and  broniide  of  sitvpr.  As  soon  as  one  mixes  tbe 
lielatine,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
tbe  nitrate  and  the  bromide,  both  soluble  in  water,  yields 
(hf  double  decomposition)  bromide  of  silver,  a  salt  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  wbicb  sen-itizes  the  gtlatine  and  nitrate 
of  potash.  The  latter  must  be  eliminated,  because  it 
woubl  Otherwise  crystallixa  upon  the  film,  and  act 
injuriously. 

i'oeliminate  this  nitrate  of  potash  two  methods  have  been 
sugitested.  The  Hrst,  applied  iu  the  first  case  by  Mr.  King, 
in  the  preparation  o''  gelatino-bromide,  is  based  upon  the 
property  of  parchment  and  other  analogoDS  bodies  to 
filter  salts  (cryslallnids),  and  retain  geUtine  (colloids). 
To  eliminate  tbe  nitrate  of  potash.  Mr.  King  places  in  a 
vessel  C'lVered  with  a  parchment  diaphragm  the  tcelatine 
mixture  that  contains  bromide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
silver;  tbe  vessel  is  then  reversed,  so  that  the  parchment 
top  beoomes  tbe  bottom,  and  put  into  a  dish  of  warm 
water.  Permitted  to  remain  for  a  fpw  hours  in  this  posi- 
tion,  tbe  gelitiae  bi-co>nes  isokted,  together  with  tbe 
bromiile  of  silver,  *bicb  is  insoluble  in  water,  while  the 
nitrntc  of  potash  and  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  (both 
lieina:  soluble)  piss  through  the  parchment  diapbragni  into 
the  water  below.  This  process  of  didvgis.  which  is  vory 
pie,  permits  everybody  to  prepare  the  bromized  gelatine 
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tWL  publish  this  resume  of  the  process,  taken  from  t 
'rencb  manual  just  pubiished,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
welcome  to  many  who  have  seeo  the  charuiinfc  examples 
produced  by  its  means,  now  exhibited  iu  X'all  Mall.— 
ED.    P.  N.] 

The  employment  of  gelaiine  as  a  substitate  for  collodion 
in  coBiinK  photogrHpUic  plates  is  not  a  new  iduH,  and. 
■inoe  IHM.  an  English  amateur  seositiied  in  a  silver  batb 
R  film  of  iodised  gelatine,  which  be  exposed  in  a  moist 
oondition  and  developed  with  an  iron  soluiion.  Taking  up 
this  idea,  Ur.  Maddox  published.  Id  1871.  some  experi- 
ments tnade  bj  him  to  substitute  gelatine  for  collodion  in 
emulsions. 

Since  that  time,  and  especially  io  1871,  the  process  hss 
been  completed  by  Messrs.  King,  Bolton,  Fui.  Mawdxley, 
Btuart  VVortley,  Kenoett.  and  I'almer.  and  to  such  a  deurce 
has  the  method  been  perfected  that  if  we  were  not  dnily 
experiencing  progress  in  art  and  science,  one  mi^ht  almost 
say  that,  from  a  landscape  pbotogrspber's  point  of  view, 
the  last  word  his  been  suid  in  photography. 

Messrs.  Kiug  and  Kennett  deserve  especial  mention  in 
the  part  they  have  taken  in  this  rantter,  for  they  have  re- 
solved the  difficult  problem  of  easily  preparinif  the  material 
npon  which  tbe  process  is  based,  of  which  I  desire  to  say 
something;  they  have  also  been  succes>ful   in  drying  the 

Erodutt  so  aa  not  only  to  secure  it  in  a  very  porlablefonn. 
HI  in  a  state  in  which  it  can.De  well  preserved  and  easily 
employed.    Thanks  to  tbem,  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  in 

•■ilnolfr«iawarklss(FnUliln*bjU.(MH^ 


self. 

Mr  Kennett  eliminates  tbe  titrate  of  potash  by  simple 
washing  ill  C'lld  water  several  tiroes  repeated. 

The  preparation  oFgelaiino-''romide  being,  however,  an 
operation  of  some  delicacy,  and  tbe  gelatine  solution  pns- 
eersing  nut  inferior  keeping  qualities,  the  process  did  not 
cnn.e  into  general  use  until  Mr.  Kennett  discovered  the 
means,  which  has  been  protected  by  a  patent,  of  drying, 
iind  thus  preserving  for  nn  indeUnite  period,  tbe  sensitiied 
grlaliue.  The  sen  si  I  i  zed  pellicle  Mr.  Kennett  prepares 
with  considerable  c«re,  and  the  material  may  be  relied 
up' in  far  m  ire  than  the  collodions  and  dry  plates  piodoced 
by  certain  French  mauufactnrers. 

The  advantages  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  are  very 
numerous,  and  its  supericirity  as  a  sensitive  tilm  is  incon- 
testable. The  few  defects  to  which  it  is  liable  are  to  bo 
ea&ily  avoided  The  cleaning  and  finishing  of  tbe  plates, 
the  first  so  delicate,  and  the  Second  so  Ionic  and  laborious, 
Hii  operaliou  in  most  processes,  sre  in  this  ono  of  extreme 
simplicity.  To  clean  the  glass  it  sutfices,  after  having 
wsshtd  the  plate,  to  rub  it  with  a  linen  rag  and  a  little  dry 
tripoli  powder,  then  to  pass  over  it  a  brush,  and  to  apply 
the  emuUioD  ;  a  washing  with  warm  water  is  then  sU  that 
is  necessary. 

Instead  of  tbe  process  of  coll od ionizing,  an  operation 
often  of  didiculty,  especially  with  beginners,  when  a  large 
surface  has  to  be  covered,  there  is  nothing  lo  do  beyond 
inakiog  a  pool  of  tbe  emulsion  in  the  middle  of  the  plate, 
and  Spreading  the  liquid  with  a  strip  of  glass,  or  even  with 
tbe  linger.  This  emulsion,  which  takes  the  place  of  sen- 
siliied  collodion,  aooida  the  use  of  baths,  washings.  &e. ; 
the  film  that  is  applied  tc  the  piste  adheres  very  perfectly, 
and  does  not  become  detached  on  development,  while  var- 
nishing at  the  end  is  rendered  sltogetber  unnecessary. 
Moreover,  the  contact  nf  ibe  hntiers  with  tbe  film  pioduees 
no  spots  or  stains,  as  wouhl  be  the  case  with  a  collodiouiied 
surface. 

The  MiintirenMi  of  geUtuio-bK»nid«  being  letj  greftt, 
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its  exposure  in  the  camera  should  be  short,  a  few  seconds 
being  given  instead  of  the  few  minutes  usually  requisite  in 
the  case  of  drj  plates.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  and  one 
which  tourists  especially  will  appreciate,  for  everyone 
knows  with  what  rapidity  the  light  alters  in  mountainous 
districts,  especially  at  a  certain  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Green  foliage  is  rendered  especially  well  by  the  gelatino- 
bromide  6lm,  which  reproduces  also  with  accuracy  the 
fine  points  of  distance  seen  on  the  horizon  in  a  landscape 
picture. 

Its  development  is  rapid,  and  it  is,  moreover,  economical 
to  use.  There  is  no  employment  of  ether  in  the  process, 
the  vapours  of  which  are  well  known  to  be  unhealthy,  If 
not  dangerous. 

PHOTOiRAPUIC  ENAMELS  AND  VITRIFIED 

PHOrOGR\PHS. 

BY    M.    L.    A.  POITEVIN.* 

I  WAS  not  the  first  to  produce  photographic  enamels,  for 
they  were  made  long  before  i860,  but  by  a  process  which 
to  this  day  is  unknown,  or  which  has,  at  any  rate,  never  been 
clearly  or  entirely  described  by  its  author. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  photographic  impressions  in 
powdered  pigments  of  any  kind  permitted  me  to  fix  by 
fusion  photographs  upon  glass  for  windows,  and  also  upon 
plates  of  enamel,  and  subsequently  I  worked  out  the  follow- 
ing modus  optraudi, 

1.  To  obtain  vitrines,  or  photographs  upon  glass  suitable 
for  windows,  I  prepare  the  glass  nrst  of  all  with  a  mix- 
ture of  perchloride  of  iron  aud  tartaric  acid,  as  in  the 
manner  dei»cribed  in  my  paper  upon  printing  by  means  of 
pigment  powders.  I  expose  the  plate  thus  prepared  under 
a  cliche,  and  develop  tiie  imai^e  with  fusible  colours  or 
coloured  oxides,  covering  the  same  with  a  light  coating  of 
flux  before  passing  the  image  into  the  muffle  furnace. 
Instead  of  operating  directly  upon  the  glass  plate  where  the 
image  siiould  be  tixed,  I  can  also  operate  upon  the  glass 
as  in  the  ordinary  carbon  process ;  then  I  transfer  the 
image  with  a  film  of  collodion,  and  place  it  upon  a  glass  plate, 
where  it  is  fixed  in  the  furnace. 

To  operate  upon  curved  enamels,  I  always  obtain  the 
impression  upon  a  ground  glass  surface  by  means  of  a 
sensitive  film  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid,  and 
1  then  develop  by  the  powder  process  with  fusible  pig- 
ments. The  surface  is  then  covered  with  collodion,  and  I 
wash  first  with  ordinary  water,  and  then  with  aciduUted 
water,  to  remove  the  sensitive  preparation ;  a  moistened 
sheet  of  paper  is  applied,  and  tue  image  lifted  off  by  its 
means.  The  paper  is  cut  tJ  the  size  of  the  enamel  plate, 
which  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  sugar  and  water^ 

Sugar  4  parts 

Witter         ...        ...        ...        ...  100    „ 

The  collodion  film  is  immersed  in  this  bath,  and  then  placed 
upon  the  enamel,  care  being  taken  to  ensure  contact,  and 
the  whole  is  then  dried  uponttneously. 

Before  passing  the  enamel  and  image  into  the  muffle 
furnace,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  film  of  collodion, 
which  will  not  be  annihilated  by  the  fire  without  affect- 
ing the  image.  I  do  this  at  first.  With  this  object  in  view, 
I  plunge  the  enamel  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
after  a  few  minutes*  treatment  withdraw  the  image  and 
wash  it  first  in  ordinary  water  and  subsequently  in  distilled. 
I  permit  the  enamel  to  dry  again  before  putting  it  into  the 
muffle  furnace.  To  avoid  this  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acM,  which  dissolves  the  colloiiion,  but  which  may  also 
Diodify  certain  uf  the  colours  or  fusible  pigments,  the  ope- 
rator may,  instead  of  putting  the  image  in  powder  in  direct 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  enamel,  place  it  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  collodion  is  in  contact,  and  that  the  pow- 
dered pigments  are  above.  In  this  way,  after  spontaneous 
desiccation,  the  enamel  may  be  put  into  the  muffle  furnace 


without  any  fear  being  entertained  of  an  alteration  of  the 
image. 

This  process,  the  principle  and  mode  of  operation  of 
which  belong  to  me,  and  was  practised  by  myself  per- 
sonally in  Paris,  has  been  taught  under  my  direction  to  a 
large  number  of  pupils  who  are  now  practising  it  in  rarioos 
countries. 

[It  is  a  pity,  we  think,  seeing  that  M.  Poitevin  claims  to 
be  wholly  and  solely  the  inventor  of  this  process,  and 
speaks  of  having  spread  it  throughout  Europe,  that  he  does 
not  make  known  more  practical  details  concerning  eoamsl 
photography.  All  those  who  have  experimented  in  this 
direction  know  that  the  operations  are  particularly  delicate 
and  time-taking,  and  in  this  country,  at  least,  those  who 
practise  the  art  most  successfully  have  had  to  work  it  out 
for  themselves.  The  details  here  furnished  by  M.  Poitevin 
are  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  sketch  of  the  proceos. — 
Ed.  P.N.] 

NEW  PROCESS  FOR  ELECTRO-PLATING. 
Paoraisoa  A.  W.  Wbigbt,  of  Tale  College,  New  Havan^ 
Conn.,  has  discovere  1  a  new  and  brilliant  method  of  electro- 
plating, which  promises  to  be  of  great  utility.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  the  various  metals  may  be  volatil- 
ised by  the  electrical  current,  ha  provides  a  hollow  vessel, 
from  which  the  air  is  partially  exhausted  ;  within  this  vesMl 
he  arranges  opposite  to  each  other  the  two  poles  of  an  in- 
duction coil ;  the  article  to  be  electro- plated — a  bit  of  glass, 
for  example—is  suspended  between  the  poles ;  to  the  negatiTo 
pole  is  attached  a  small  piece  of  the  metal  that  is  to  be  de- 
posited on  the  glass.  From  three  to  six  pint  Grove  cells  are 
employed,  yieldiag,  by  means  of  the  induction  coil,  an  elec- 
trical spark  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  spark  a  portion  of  the  metal  of  the  elec- 
trode is  converted  into  gss  or  volatilised,  and  condenses 
upon  the  cooler  surface  of  the  suspended  glas?,  forming  a 
ma«t  brilliant  and  uniform  deposit.  The  thickness  of  the 
plating  thus  produced  may  be  regulated  at  will,  by  simply 
continuing  the  action  of  the  electricity  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  That  the  metal  U  actually  volatilised  is 
proven  by  examination  with  the  spectroscope  during  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  the  characteristic  lines  of  what- 
ever metal  is  used  for  the  electro4e  being  fully  revealed. 
This  may  be  classed  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  art,  and  is 
certainly  very  interesting  snd  remarkable.  In  brief,  it  con- 
sists in  plating  the  surfaces  of  substances  with  metals,  by 
exposing  such  surfaces  to  the  hot  vapors  of  whatever  metal 
it  IS  desired  to  plate  with. 

Professor  Wright  has  already  made  a  number  of  valuable 
practical  applications  of  his  discovery.  He  produces  mir- 
rort:i  with  silver,  platinum,  iron,  and  other  metals,  of  the 
most  pure  and  resplendent  character.  Ue  deposits  gold  in  a 
layer  so  thin  that  it  is  only  0*000183  mm.  in  thickness,  or 
approximately  only  one-fourth  the  wave  length  of  a  red  ray 
of  light.  lie  obtains  curious  colors  in  the  metals,  varying 
with  the  thickness  of  the  deposits,  and  opens  up  a  new  6eld 
for  investigation  into  the  nature  of  metals  and  other  vola- 
tiliaable  substances,  and  perhaps  of  light.  Ue  shows  that 
his  electrically  deposited  mttals  have  improved  qualities  ; 
that  telescopic  and  heliostatic  mirrors,  for  example,  of  plati- 
num depodted  on  silver,  by  his  process,  will  bo  unalterable  ; 
and  the  promise  is  that  we  shall  before  long  be  able  by  this 
now  ait  to  produce  telescopes  and  other  scientiflc  instru- 
ments of  greatly  improved  character. — Scientific  American, 
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CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Sia, — A  few  weeks  ago  you  published  the  specification  of 
a  ceramic  process  patented  last  year.  The  literature  of 
ceramic  photography  is  very  meagre,  and  certainly  the 
publioatioa  of  the  above  woold  not  do  much  to  nnveil  the 
hiddMi  mysteries  of  the  art. 
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The  other  dajt  I  saw.  tar  the  first  limn,  Mr.  J.  Thomp- 
Boa'i  truDxUtioD  of  GaaUve  Ti»»aQcliei'(  "  History  and 
ilAnH-book  ot  PhoEograpby."  He  dcvolus  acii&plot  to  photo 
jgrtphic  «uamB]s.  and  in  speaking  o(  Lafoo  da  Camaruc'E 
coiiiriboiioQ->  od  ibe  above  Kubjeot,  in  a  'ont-note  he  nfen 
lo  pacrtitg  lakeo  out  b;  Caniamac  ia  1874.  Oamarsac'i 
tnetbo'l  has  UHVer  been   madu   knoiTD  ao  far  m  [  know — I 
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I,  alon);  with  many  olbaiB,  would  be  very 
if  yimr  frcooh  Corri'Bpoodent,  who  has  liaeo 
obtaii  iug  and  traoamjlliiig  all  that  was  new  aod  important 
that  look  place  on  (ha  olhur  side  of  the  Channel,  would 
give  us  a  tranilalbn  of  Canariao's  specification  of  bi 
pateoia  o'  \t*7i. 

Have  1  ovrrloaked  any  notice  of  the  aboTe  ?  I  am  nc 
Kwato  of  it  ever  buiog  tahea  notice  oF  in  ihu  Ntws.  1  am 
Blwajs  on  the  look-out  for  Lscan's  articles.  KaiKEL. 

[We  dball  be  glad  if  Monn,  Lacaa  can  favonr  our  readers 
tfltb  the  in'braiation  in  question,  We  have  not  peen,  and 
irere  not  aware  oF.  any  patent  obtnined  b;  M.  Lafon  sa 
recently.  Regardinfc  spec  i  Real  ions  of  ceraniic  pboloRraphy, 
ire  have  oftun  noted  that  when  a  pateolce  ban  oothing  new 
to  communicate,  or  wishes  to  avoid  commuiiicating 
thing,  he  r«sorls  lo  UDtneaning  jargon. — Ed] 

BEPBODUCING  PLANS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  laat  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  you 
give  an  aecottnt  of  your  eiperiments  with  the  view  to  pro- 
dace  negatirea  of  tuapa,  plani,  and  ordinary  photogmphi 
OD  paper,  by  means  of  tbe  seoeitive  (issue  printed  in  con- 
tact through  the  paper.  I  noticed  some  obserTatious  made 
respecting  development,  &o.,  on  which  a  little  light  will  be 
useful  to  persons  tryitig  similar  eipRria:enta. 

It  is  true  that,  by  long  exposure  and  careftil  develop' 
meet,  negatives  can  be  produced  showing  no  trace  of  the 
texture  of  tbe  paper  ;  but  I  found  that  some  aorta  of 
paper  had  such  course  texture  aa  to  be  totally  unsuitable 
(or  tbe  purpose.  Thickness  of  the  paper  ia  not  the  obji 
tion,  because  a  little  longer  exposure  will  readily  overcoi 
this  obstacle.  An  example  ia  furnished  in  the  paper  of 
ordnance  maps,  which,  though  very  stout,  has  no  texture. 
Among  tbe  albumenised  papers  on  which  ordinary  photo- 
graphs are  printed,  Snie  ia  generally  much  better  thaa 
Bivea.  When  the  npgntive  is  to  be  made  from  the  print 
on  very  coarse  paper.  I  find  it  advantageous  to  put  two 
or  three  aheela  of  ordinary  papur  in  front. 

You  succeeded  in  using  ordinary  developer,  notwitb- 
atanding  very  lonii;  exposure  given.  I  recommend  in  the 
cases  under  consideration  a  modified  developer,  viz. 
taining  more  restraining  bromide  and  leaa  proporli 
ammonia  carbonate  and  pyroKallic  acid.  This  I  do  with 
tbe  doable  view  to  render  coming  of  the  image  slower,  and 
to  secure  to  the  developed  imatje  certain  colonr. 

Persona  familiar  with  tbe  development  of  tbe  tissue 
negatives,  could  not  but  bave  observed  that  when  an 
ordinarily  ivoll-eipoaed  negative  ia  developed,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  image  under  the  action  of  developer  proceeded 
gradoally,  showing  fiiat  the  objects  highly  illuminated, 
till  at  lost  the  darkest  parta  acquire  the  necessary  amount 
of  details ;  density  following  same  way  equally  gradually. 

To  make  my  description  intelligible,  1  may  sute  that 
the  appearance  of  the  image  is  totally  unlike  that  ofl«a 
Obaerved  when  tne  image  appears  in  all  its  details,  almost 
imperceptible  at  6rst,  and  acquiring  density  all  over,  aa  if 
by  a  second  stage.  I  shall  be  still  clearer  if  I  say  that 
is  tbe  case  of  landscape  negatives  clouds  will  come  first, 
imd  the  operator  can,  by  suddenly  stopping  dovelopment, 
secure  perfect  negatives  of  clouds  before  any,  or  scarcely 
»ny,  of  the  terrestrial  objects  are  perceptible.  This  quality 
must  be  utilized   when   negatives   are   made  by  contact 

Srinting  through  the  paper  prints.  Tbe  absence  of  re- 
acting  and  refracting  elements  (which  are  causes  of 
failures  when  glass  plates  are  used)  permit  of  any  exposure 
shore  absolutely  necesuiy. 


In  development  the  image  will  gradually  pass  tbroDgh. 
all  the  stages.  Success  and  quality  of  the  result  depend 
entirely  upon  the  choice  of  the  proper  luo^uent  when 
developmeDt  is  to  be  stopped.  A  weaker  and  more 
reatrained  developer  will  cause  the  appearance  of  the 
image  to  be  alow,  and  this  is  my  rcnbon  for  recommending 
it,  in  order  to  five  time  to  the  operator  to  form  his  judg- 
ment, and  step  the  development  without  hurry. 

The  colour  of  the  developed  iinaire  depends  ou  two  con- 
ditions; time  of  exposure,  and  proportioiia  of  derelopiog 
solutions.  Long  exposure  and  weak  developer  produce 
warm  coloured  image,  gradually  changing  with  rariation 
of  these  elements. 

'1  ranaparencies.  either  for  magic  lantern  or  othcrwiae, 
can  be  made  of  that  warm  tone  so  much  superior  to  the 
generally  grey  colour  unavoidably  resulting  when  wetoollo- 
dioii  process  ia  uaed.  Thedensity  of  the  image  can  also  be 
regulated  by  vatjing  tbe  developer,  and  it  is  in  direct  pn>- 
portion   to  tbe    quaulity  of   pyrogallic   acid  used  in  tbe 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  giving  the  formula  for  de- 
veloper,   appropriate  to   different   tequirments,  X  use   et 

A.  Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

B.  Potassium  brotnide,  aiity  grains,  water  one  oance. 
F.  Pyrogallic    acid,  sixty   grains,  methylated   kicohol, 

lorihort  HpoiDni       Far  roUeiipoiur*       F<irIan|(«p«nTsln 
Id  Uia  csain.  Ia(h*cugen.  lb' prlnilai-tram*. 

A.  Jounce     ...     10    drops     ...     L  to  2U  dropa 

B.  10    drops     ...     10    drops     ...  10  to  20  dropi 
P.   20  to  40   drops     ...     10    drops    ...     1  to  20  drops 

Water  —  ...        Jounce     ...      i  ounce 

I  am,  &e.,  L.  WaBMEBIE. 

FADING  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 
Sta,— May  I  aak,  tbrongh  your  columuH,  the  fevoat  of 
contribnlions  exemplifying  '■  the  fadiug  of  silver  prima  ?" 
I  am  anxious  lo  obtain  a  lew  go^irt  examp1<  a  — o/'  irhieh  Ae 
hiftory  ii  knoirii — to  aid  me  in  aome  investigations  regarding 
the  cause  o1  it.— Yours  faithlnlly. 

W.  D«  W.  Abibv,  CiPt.  E.E. 
South  Ktiisiiigton  Miineiim, 
PS. — Unmounted  prints  would  be  ths  moat  suitable. 


§ri>m&mgs  at  Saculifi. 

Uanobuter  PHOTua«irHic  Sooiett. 
Tax  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evea- 
ing,  the  11th  inst.,  the  Pietidsut,  Mr.  A.  BBuTaEHs,F.B.A.8.,ia 
tbe  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  and  September  meetiagi  were  rsad 
and  eon  firmed. 

The  raKiinaHT  then  read  the 

Amwal  Biptrl, 

"In  prBKBling  the  annual  report  of  the  cession  just  dosed, 
yoor  Council  cDn>ider  it  their  Brat  duty  t^i  eiprcEs  their  lineere 
regret  at  the  death  a[  Mr.  J.   H.  Tonng,   who  hsil  tor  many 

Km  been  the  much  retpected  Triwaurer  of  the  Society, 
r.  Yunng'i  invariable  conrteiiy  and  buaineas  ibility  ensured  for 
hita  the  respect  and  friendship  of  every  memb.  r  ot  tbe  Sooiety 
witi  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  hia  geaial  presence  will  M 
greatly  mijaed.    Tbe  balance  sheet  prepared  by  the  Auditor*  will 


the  hooks,  sgainit  aixty-sighl  in  the  previoui  aea^ion.  The  al 
dance  at  the  meetioifgiihaws  a  alight  increaie— twenty-nina  aoi 
a  half  against  twenty-eight  -  which  is  probably  due  to  the  gas- 
tronomie  entertainment  o  March.  Papers  for  discniaion  are 
blooming  inerea-.ingly  ditficu't  to  obtain,  snd  conaequenlly  Ihe 
mcord  of  last  year's  eftiirts  in  that  respect  are  unaatiafactoij. 
In  other  reapeetj  Ibe  meetinga  have  not  suffered  for  want  of  bf'" 


ing  subject.     Yon  have  bad  a  paper  from 
he  Bev,  Canon  Beeehey,  M.A.,  »-Fie<id«al,  '  On  Ueaeney  Dif 
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PUt«).'  UBS  by  Mr.  Nuion,  ■  Ob  the  Pr  xlaetiaB  of  Bueli  Prei- 
wan  ia  thu  Ozygaa  UAchine,'  with  pnsriul  iUunmtioiu.  Oae 
Iqf  II  .  W,  J.  Chidirjck.  'On  &  New  Form  of  OsjKsa  Oene- 
ntor,'  whsa  the  muhioe  wu  exhibited  in  ictioa.  jlr.  Noion 
followed  with  a  ihort  deKiipiion  and  exhibition  of  another  new 
ozTgen  Diichine,  aad  Mr  D.  Yonng  with  &  c  nimuniciitioii 
on  >h>  jwne  eabiect.  Hr.  Pollitt  read  a  paper '  On  Swing  Fraot- 
virtui  Swing  BBCki.'  Tonr  Cooncil  once  more  request  the 
members  to  bring  all  thej  can,  in  (he  ahipe  of  fiiluru  or  aoj- 
thing  elb«,  to  the  moothly  meetings.     The  objc-et  of  the  Socieiv 

ought  to  be,  the  pursuit  of  ever;  member,  and  one  of  the  whji 
to  that  end  ia  to  show  example!  at  the  meetings,  to  ai  to  elicii  b.i 
dlarnsnoii  the  whj  and  the  wherefore,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
erer;  thing  photo  gmphie.'' 

The  aoaual  report  was  adopted,  after  which  the  Treasaret'a 
•oCaanlB  wece  considered  and  pasted. 

Hr.  J.  H.  Oallowaj  and  ilr.  George  A.  Broolu  were  elected 
membuii  oF  the  Societj. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensning  voar  waa  then  pro- 
ceeded «i(h,  and  resulted  in  the  following  elections : — 

fiwirfoK— Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 

Viu-P--nidcnti—B»v.  Canon  Beechoj,  M.A.,  Thoa.  Haywood, 
Q.  T.  Lnnd,  M.  Noton,  I.  Wade. 

CBuncil—h.  Cotentry,  J.  T.  Chapman,  W.  J.  Thadwick, 
J.  W.  Leigh,  John  Pollitt,  J.  B.  Pajue,  J.  C  Sawell,  W.  Steven- 
ton,  John  Warbnrton,  N.  Wright. 

T,-ta,m-tr—W.  G.  Conte. 

Hon.  .Src— Chas.  Adin,  Clifton  Bank,  Wellington  Boad, 
Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 

Di  ring  the  examination  of  the  voting-papert  Itr.  Chadwick  ex- 
hibited tume  excellent  prints  from  emulsion  negntivea,  bf  BIr. 
Woodbarj.  He  (Mr.  I '.)  also  exhibited  mi  experimented  with  a 
little  apparatnt  (ur  lighting  gaa  jets  bj  electrrcitj. 

Hr.  L no u  showed  Mveral  cotlridio-a'bamen  oegatiTea  which 
bad  receired  much  ahoiter  exposure*  than  such  plates  are  generally 
supposed  to  require.  One  of  [heio  negatirai  had  received  an 
expoanre  of  onlj  forty  tecoads,  one  aftf-mooo  early  in  September. 
ThiK  wu  a  fair  negative,  bat  soiaewhnt  under-exposed, 

MeMre.  A.  Brothers,  W.  G.  Coots,  U.  T.  Lund,  (f.  Wright, 
and  I.  Wade,  tognther  with  the  Secretary,  were  app-nnted  a  sub- 
committee to  revise  the  rnlrs. 
- —  The  asdo!  :o:nptiineotary  Totet  were  pB«sed,  and  the  meeting 
wst  adjourned. 

%£i  m  t)t  StiMi. 

Tub  CoLLisios  of  tub  "  AvjitincHi "  and  tub  "  Fosmt." 
— In  recording  the  proceedings  of  a  public  mpeiing  held  in  Port- 
laud  a  fiiwdaya  ago  for  the  purpose  oE  ilistribnting  awards  to  the 
crews  that  wunt  to  the  re^oe  ol  the  snrrivors  in  this  collision,  Ihe 
Sail/  Keiri  says: — ''Some  gentleman  Kho  had  witnessed  the 
occurrence  of  the  gaJUnt  launching  and  beiching  of  the  boats 
htd  made  a  ^eiy  spirited  skelcn  ;  a  beautiful  photograph  of  tbii 
'    '        his  contribution  to  the  reward  of  bravery,  been  execnled 


dren:— '  Freseated  to  (here  waa  inserted  the  man's  name^  one  of 
the  members  of  the  two  crews  of  Ihe  rortland  htritia.  who,  at 
Ihe  risk  of  their  own  lives,  launched  their  boats  from  the  Cheail 
Beach  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Septembei 
leaeaed  the  tole  survivors  of  iha  Fontt  and  Araltneke.  which 
ihipt  had  been  destroyed  by  a  collision  in  Ihe  Channel  the  pre' 
Tioits  night.  "  Such  noble  acts  of  devotion  and  Hlf-tacrilice  ii 
the  cause  ol  homanity  are  surely  noted  in  the  Book  of  Lifu," 
This  wan  accompanied  by  a  share  of  the  public  subscription  made 
in  antwer  lo  an  appeal  by  the  B<iv.  J ,  A.  Biazer,  Hoctor  of  Port- 
land. A  list  of  the  namea  of  the  contributors  ia  ulaced  at  the 
back." 

EXPEBIUEHTAL    CoUPOBITIOH   OF    LlOnT. — Wtllism    TsTri 

nrrungea eeven  lanterns,  wilb  gints  slideaaiaineil  In  imitate  t1 
different  coloun  of  the  tpeetrum.  By  taming  the  lanierns  i 
that  tho  projected  circles  oferlap,  a  circle  of  whiis  liKbt 
produced.  loteresting  eiperiemeuta  with  corn  pie  mental 
oolonra  may  be  performnri  in  Ihe  s-ime  wiiy. — Salnrt. 

Fadiho  or  Oakboh  PkiXts. — A  Tery  important  qneslinn' 
that  of  Ibe  penoaDency  of  larbon  prinia,  and  which  lome  tin 
•go  gave  rise  to  some  donlt*  in  EugUnd— was  alladoil  to 
«n*  of  the  nwetlnga  of  the  Belgian  AMOciation  at  Brawela. 


Ur.  Oiirnif)!  iilacri)  brfiira  his  eullMMgue*  printa  Ibat  hul  n- 
[MTiie-l  fur  two  ymni  and  a  half  in  full  light,  and  tliMt  had  loat 
FOthint!  of  ihnir  quality.  The  general  tuna  hwl  loverad.  b«t 
uniformly  wilb'int  any  chnnica  in  ihe  half  lonea,  *M  would  ban 
i-iBil  tn  printa  maile  with  silver  salt*  nnder  th«  mow 
bjiins. — Fhttofraphie  Tinui. 

•iTi  ADOL-1  Uliie.~G.i.iiI  gluB  should  be  »  light-brawn 
■,  Kemi-irnnHparwnt,  an!  fr^*  tmiu  wtvea  or  olooilj  liitM. 
loseii  much  iifils  atrenglh  by  frequent  re-melting  :  than- 
[lUH  which  la  ii-«ly  idihIm  is  prelxnthhi  In  ihnt  which  haa 
re-lxiile  t.  The  holier  the  glue  ihe  more  force  it  wiiloxart 
4iiini;  the  jii  Dud  p-irls  g1a--<l  loifi-tlit-r.  In  all  larice  and 
..  jtiiiiis  it  should  bo  applied  immeiliatoly  aftar  boiling. 
Apply  pressure  until  it  ia  set  or  hardeoud. 


Amat  luNua— Fiit  ferrotyp^B  we  ahnull  pn-fer  a  light  grar  baok- 

groand  for  Korieral  u<e.     If  the  bj^kgruilnd  ia  too  duk,  a  litm- 
lyp"  i.  apt  lo  luok  liraiy. 
BAKttA.— The  qauaiiun -IS  to  tha  relativa  adtantHgsa  of  attppl'sg 
~~''  ''  itcbini  in  mtoucbing  eegalivea  ii  very  unch  a  matter  u 

'    '  ■'        ~  'i"  pruduo*!.     S'ippliDgi) 

.-_-  —  ._r  exoeedmflv  naa  ann  uef'""""  "~  ~*"   '--■-''- —  '  - 


vnluaMe  h'nt>  on  Ihenulijpct  abo  it  which  ynu  inquire.  Tka  wuck 
of  Uci-m.  Burruwa  and  Coliiin,  ur  Ihat  uf  M.  Pii-qurpa,  will  gin 
y.ia  nwrul  hini>  ;  tia  £>riner  bein?  Ina  tu.lail.  2.  Wa  »•  la 
advnntiiir*,  but  Fnnie  niiiDhiaf  in  addiaic  nitrate  uf  baryta  to  aa 
iron  devil  >per.  Sulphate  of  eniipvr  is  tbnught  to  act  aa  •  gaotla 
reslriiner,  and  In  aid  tbe  producitua  of  a  fina  dapaiit. 
,.  A.  N.-.Thfl  spota  in  yuur  prinf,  ukan  in  0>i    ' 


2(0  AonuBonbtnti. 


7hl^ 


stioa  with  tka 


caused  by  s-ims  fiirei^n  body  hnving  fallen  into  ihe  waisrai 
them ;  but  wbar,  and  from  whence,   it  la  difficult  to  eoqji 
We  have  saan  similar  sp  ,ts  produced  by  cblurido  of  linr,  bu  w« 
d<i  nut  MB  how  that  could  hnve  reached  yi>ar  print-.     Bnqnivy  aat 
oiaminilion  on  the  npot  nra,  we  fear,  the  ouly  meana  yuu  have  of 

J.  McCoLLacn.— Adam-Salomon's  encanstic  paste  was  prtpard 

Pari  white  wax 


1 1'leiui 


..    10  gi 
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Biirnee  nf  lavender        _.. 

O.lufspike         16     „ 

ind  malt  nn  a  water  bath ;  and  strain  whlial  warm. 
-M"ri..n  &  Co.  are  Ihe  manufaclni 

We  du  uiit  know  whHi  -iirnic  loa  . 
lU  tragacBQth  would  probably  annwer  well,  eapeotally  tha 

C.  J.  F,— The  ita^na  am  caused  by  hypoaulphlle  of  aoda.  Ton 
p-r  hia  been  prebsbly  tuoohod  at  aouM  time  with 
i'  salt. 

'""'"Unooai     _  _         "    '   " 

peruanency  of  ths  print. 

EtiNiBT  E  WuiTi.— Tbo  Urni  aal  a»da  is  oomrannly  Uad  ia 
America,  and  waa  at  one  time  in  this  counir;,  lu  indicate  oucaaon 
nrbunaia  il  sodi  ar  wsabing  soda.  &  toning  liath  may  be  tsada 
by  tbe  adili  Ion  of  a  fvw  (trains  uf  th  ■  salt  to  a  grain  uf  ehlunda 
oTgiild  and  the  due  pruportiun  of  water.  It  ha-,  UoWBVsr,  aariiraa 
disadvantajre* :  Ihe  bath  dnca  not  kwp,  bnt  mOit  ha  need  witUB 
an  h>iur.  IF  used  tuo  sonn  il  bleaiJis*  the  printa,  and  gi*«a  ■ 
grxQular  meally  texture  ;  if  deiaTed  (uo  long  it  won  (  tana  at  all. 

H.  F.  FaHMEk.— Tha  w.irk  in  very  good  indeed,  allowing  tor  diO- 
cnltie*  uf  liKhtinir.  Su  far  aa  we  ranjuiln  bj  thia  work,  w* 
shoull  say  you  iui(;ht  hupa  Im  a  aituaikin  In  a  tlrst-daM  erta^ 

Entuubiabt.— Tha  cliTtted  character  of  your  emnlaion  la  due  to  Om 
u-ir  iif  KU  uUHuilnbla  sample  uf  py roiyline.  Ton  raqnire  a  saiapla 
of  «hil  is  termed  tbe  inon  piwilrry  cbarao  er,  made  with  wiwk 
■cida  a'  a  hiKh  temp«ratni«.  No  flliratiun  will  rffemoatly  reoedy 
Iha  mailer.  Tbrre  ara  colluuiun  fillers  made,  but  yun  may 
innnaKis  Id  filler  by  pinirginic  a  funnel  aith  a  pirea  uf  eottoa 
WDi'l  (jeweller''!  oulion  aijl  geavnlly  answer) ;  >iaah  lbs  woid 
gcnilv  and  liKhtly  into  the  D4ck  of  tho  fnnniil,  and  pUoa  a  pl-oa 
of  glaaa  over  tha  lop  to  prevent  excessive  evabivatiun.  Tow 
rexl  remedy  ia  a  mure  suiultle  sample  of  solnbla  ootlott  or  of 
cgllodion, 

Kevenil  Correapondents  in  our  next. 


OoTom  26|  I8T7.1 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Collodion  and  Gelatine  Emulsion  Processes- 
Blue.  Violet,  Red,  and  Yellow  Lights  for  the 
Studio. 

The  Collodion  and  Gelatine  Emulsion  Processes,  —  Our 
object  just  now  is  not  to  point  to  a  dry  process  which 
gives  plates  quite  as  sensitive  as  wet  ones,  for  every  dry 

Srocess  does  that.    In  truth,  dry  plates,  to  hear  their  pro- 
ucers  talk  of  them,  seem  long  ago  to  have  left  dark  tent 
and  silver  bath  in  the  lurch,  and  it  is  only  when  it  comes 
practically  to  employing  the  camera  that  these  good  people 
condescend  to  have  recourse  to  the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  manipulating.    '*  The  films  I  prepare,*'  says  oar  friend, 
'*  do  not  require  a  fnll  second^s  exposure  in  a  good  light, 
they  are  so  exquisitely  sensitive ;  only,  if  you  like,  you 
can,  of  course,  give  them  twenty  minutes,  and  then  you 
get  a  very  fine  result  indeed."    Now  it  is  a  pity  to  talk  in 
this  fashion,  especially  when   some  of   our  modern   dry 
processes  are  really  so  excellent  that  they  do  not  require 
bolstering.     We  do  not  suppose  that  any  photographer 
whose  reputation  depended  on  his  work,  and  who  had  but 
a  single  opportunity  before  him,  would  turn  his  back  upon 
a  wet  plate  if  it  were  offered  him,  let  him  be  ever  so  much 
a  believer  in  dry  films ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
much  prefer  to  employ  moist  collodion,  if  facilities  existed 
for  so  doing.    At  the  same  time,  none  will  deny  fhe  ex- 
treme  importance   of   dry  plate   photography,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  how,  during  the  past  year  or  two,  the  pre- 
paration of  dry  films  has  been  pursued  in  two  different 
channels  comparatively  unknown   not  many  years    ago. 
Collodion  emulsion  and  gelatine  emulsion  have  both  their 
ardent  advocates  now-a-days,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  with  so  many  charming  results  before  us,  to  which 
should  be  awarded  the  pa^m  of  merit.    In  so  far  as  sensi- 
tiveness is  concerned,  we  shall  say  nothing.     **  My  father 
is  richer  than  your  father,'*  is  an  argument  we  have  often 
heard  discussed  at  schools,  but  it  was  one  which  we  never 
heard  satisfactorily  solved.    The  data  brought  forward 
was  obviously  so  prejudiced  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  regard  the  statements  in  any  other 
light  than  as  efforts  of  imagination  upon  the  part  of  the 
disputants.    So  it  is  with  the  collodion  and  gelatine  emul- 
sions, to  my  mind.    A  gelatine  plate  requires,  we  will  say, 
six  seconds*  exposure,  and  one  prepared  with  collodion 
emulsion  half-a-dozen,  and  there  we  will  let  the  matter  rest. 
The   manipulations  are   pretty  well  the  same   in  both 
cases.    A  Uttle  warm  water  may  be  required  to  dissolve 
the  celatine  pellicle  prior  to  use,  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  can  keep  your  material  dry  till  wanted,  and, 
moreover,  you  need  not  have  your  glass  so  clean  and 
polished  to  receive  the  gelatine.     On  the  latter  point  there 
may  be  some  slight  advantage,  possibly,  in  the  fact  that  even 
the  finger  may  be  used  for  spreading  the  emulsion  on  the 
plate,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  collodion  material,  such  a 
method  of  going  to  work  would  infallibly  produce  stains 
and  patches  in  the  image.    As  to  the  results  in  the  two 
cases  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them.    Both 
gelatine   and  collodion  emulsion  will  produce  pictures 
equal  to  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  in  photography, 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  landscape  work  is  concerned.    Let 
any  one  look  round  the  exhibition  in  Pall  JVUil,  and  examine 
the  delicate  porcelain-like  pictures  which   represent  the 
two  processes.    Many  of  the  prints  poMess  that  character 
which  we  used  to  admire  so  in  Russell  Manners  (jordon's 
photographs.    Delicacy  and  detaQ  are  the  main  features, 
and  these  are  secured  without  tjhe   sacrifice  of  yigour. 
In  respect  to  the  actual  preparation  of  the  two  emulsions 
we  can  say  little  from  personal  experience.    Our  only 
attempt  to  make  collodio- bromide  emulsion  was  done  some 


method  of  proceeding.    It  was  simply  to  sensitize  some 
collodion  pmtes  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  on  their  coming 
out  of  the  bath  to  scrape  off  the  film  with  a  bone  spatula, 
put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  redissolve  it  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  was  a  wasteful  manner  of  proceeding,  and  the  emulsion 
when  produced  was  not  very  good,  but  the  material  satis- 
fied the  exigencies  of  our  experiment,  and  its  preparation 
in  this  manner  took  up  but  a  few  minutes.     But  photo- 
will  not,  we 
prepara- 
complicated, 
it  is  true,  but  in  both  cases  there  is  one  special  feature 
which  requires  particular  care  and  takes  time.     In  the 
collodion  emulsion  the  adding  of  the  silver  by  degrees,  and 
under  constant  agitation,  is  the  one  paint ;  and  the  removal 
of  the  superfluous  salts  from  the  prepared  gelatine,  whether 
this  is  done  by  dialysis  or  by  repeated  washing,  is  the 
other.    In  these  columns  we  have  repeatedly  given  details 
of  the  preparation  of  both  kinds  of  emulsion,  and  from 
time  to  time  have  referred  to  the  improvements  which  have 
been  suggested  by  such  men  as  Davanne,  Andra,  and  others. 
In  Paris  just  now  the  collodio- bromide  is  becoming  quite 
the  rage,  ever  since  C harden  took  the  prize  of  600  francs 
for  the  best  dry  plate  process  at  the  beginning  of  the  year; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  our  friends  across  the 
water  one  of  these  days  claim  the  method  as  an  invention 
of  their  own.    In  Germany  the  gelatine  process  has  many 
advocates,  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  they  are  both  ex- 
cellent methods,  and  capable  of  yielding  exquisite  results. 
Bltie,  Violet,  Red,  and  Yellow  Light  for  the  Studio.—lt  was 
Constant-Delessert,  we  believe,    who  was  the   first    to 
suggest  rose-coloured  light  for  the  studio;  blue  glass,  of 
course,  was  proposed  years  and  years  ago ;  while  to  M. 
S^otellari  belongs  the  credit  of  having  mentioned  violet 
illumination  as  appropriate  to  the  photographer's  atelier. 
Lately  another  suggestion  has  come  in — to  have  glass 
tinted  a  pale  bright  yellow.    Really  all  the  colours  will  be 
used  up  before  we  can  come  in   with  a  suggestion :  a 
fashionable  crimson,  trimmed  with  the  green  that  is  so 
much  worn  just  now ;  we  beg  pardon,  of  course  a  studio 
is  not  a  lady's  dress.   No,  parti-coloured  or  rainbow-tinted 
glass  is  what  we  propose.    In  this  way  the  model  will 
appear  in  all  the  most  lovely  shades,  and  the  exposure 
will  be  just  one  half  that  required  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, when,  say,  the  lens  is  used  in  white  light  with  the 
smallest  stop.     We  should  mention  that  in  this  calcula  ion 
we  allow  for  no  stop  at  all  with  the  rainbow  lights.     We 
hope  nobody  will  regard  our  suggestion  otherwise  than 
seriously,  or  at  any  rate  with   less  reverence  than  has 
attended  the  previous  suggestions  to  employ  rose,   blue, 
violet,  and  yellow  colours.     We  can  defend  our  plan  quite 
as  readily  upon  scientific  grounds  as  any  of  our  fellow- 
inventors,   among  whom,    we  think,   he  who  suggested 
bright-yellow  has  made  the  happiest  suggestion,  since  the 
golden  sunlight  has  certainly  something  of  the  yellow 
about  it    M.  Scotellari,  we  hear,  is  in  this  country  just 
now  trying  to  secure  converts  to  his  method  of  thinking, 
and  to  all  appearances  he  is  getting  on  very  well.    If 
many  do  not  actually  believe  in  the  eflicacy  of  his  violet 
light,  there  are  several  quite  ready  to  bear  testimony  to 
some  clever  methods  he  has  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
shortening  exposures;   indeed  he  seems  to  have  made 
lighting  the  sitter  his  especial  study,  and  has  at  his  fingers' 
ends  many  plans  and  contrivances  such  as  could  only 
have  been  devised  by  a  clever  and  experienced  photo- 
grapher. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

IFrom  Naturs.J 

The  Photographic  Exhibition,  which  is  now  open  at  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  is  weU  worthy  of  a  visit  by  all  lovers  of  the  art-science, 
exemplifying  as  it  does  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  diy 


time  ago,  and  we  caused  a  scientific  photographer  to  laugh  I  plate  processes.    The  perfecting  of  these  processes  must  have  a 
heartily  the  other  day  when  he  neard  oar  haphazard « marked  effect  on  the  fatore  oi  photography,  ai  when  th^  axe 
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CApable  of  being  employed  under  all  circQinstaiices  the  heavy  minde,  in  Qreenland,  and  a  view  of  the  Expedition  at  anchcM 
paraphernalia  attendant  on  the  wet  process  may  be  consigned  to  in  the  harbour  of  Disco.  At  Cape  York,  76  dog.  nortl 
me  lumber-room,  and  the  worker  in  the  field  or  laboratory  need  latitude,  we  first  see  the  Discovery  made  fast  to  the  ice.  Thei 
only  be  dependent  on  his  box  of  sensitive  plates  and  his  camera,  comes  the  ice-foot,  Arctic  glaciers,  and  ice  worn  into  beaatifn 
We  cannot  enumerate  all  the  processes,  examples  of  which  are  shapes  left  aground  by  the  falling  tide.  A  view  is  given  of  th 
exhibited.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  simple  bromide  walrus  killed  in  Franklin  Pearce  Bay,  a  fierco  sea  moDstei 
of  silver  emulsion,  either  held  on  the  plate  embedded  m  collodion  who  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  aquirium  if  he  ooali 
or  gelatine,  appears  to  bear  away  Uie  palm  for  excellence,  unless  have  been  taken  alive.  In  the  winter  quarters  we  are  ahowi 
it  be  the  process  with  which  Mr.  England  has  produced  his  splen-  young  ice,  whieh  is  black,  and  other  ice,  which  ia  hour 
did  collection  of  Swiss  views,  in  which  (though  no  information  is  apparently  with  age.  The  photograph  has  preserved  for  as  tin 
given  in  the  catalogue  regarding  it)  we  think  we  can  trace  the  theatre,  smithy,  and  skating  rink  in  which  the  Ion |r  Arctic 
delicacy  due  to  albumen  in  the  sensitive  film,  combined  probably  night  was  beguiled.  In  latitude  81  a  seam  of  coal,  twenty 
in  some  way  or  another  with  bromide  of  silver.  Another  feature  five  feet  thick,  is  shown,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  changi 
of  the  exhibition  are  the  enlargements  which  are  shown  by  various  in  the  climate  since  the  time  when  the  trees  thns  foasil 
exhibitors,  amongst  whom  we  may  name,  as  being  specially  worthy  ized  wore  fed  with  sap,  flourished,  and  felL  The  photo- 
ol  mention,  l^e  Woodbury  Ck>mpany,  the  Koyal  Engineers,  and  graphs  are  creditable  to  the  skill  of  those  who  took  them, 
the  Autotype  Company.  The  enlargements  taken  by  Mr.  E.  whether  by  the  midnight  sun  or  other  light  in  those  higt 
Viles  with  the  microscope  are  also  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  latitudes.  As  works  of  art  they  are  inferior  to  the  pictnresqut 
remark.  They  are  all  beautifully  executed,  but  perhaps  the  pic-  views  of  icebergs  and  Arctic  rocks  which  Mr.  Bradford  brongbl 
tnre  of  the  proboscis  of  the  common  blow-fiy  should  be  specially  back  from  a  journey  to  the  north  in  1869  ;  but  they  form  i 
singled  out,  being  almost  perfectly  enlarged  to  two  hundred  faithful  record,  compiled  under  great  difficulties,  of  the  bleak 
diameters.  We  believe  that  a  comparatively  low-power  objective  and  desolato  scenes  in  which  the  least  difficult  part  of  thi 
was  employed,  and  that  from  the  small  negative  obtained  by  it  an  Expedition's  task  was  pursued.  There  are  some  othei 
enlargement  in  MoLckhoven*s  solar  camera  was  produced.  These  excellent  Arctic  photog^phs  by  Mr.  Grant,  who  went  ont  with 
pictures  are  hung  too  high  to  be  well  seen,  and  Mr.  Viles  perhaps  Captain  Sir  Allen  Young  in  the  Pmndora. 
might  be  persuaded  to  show  them  at  some  of  this  season's  scientific  From  Dantsic,  Philadelphia,  Lisbon,  Algiers,  the  Cape,  New 
loirto.  As  regards  the  application  of  photography  to  scientific  York,  Carlsrube,  Switzerland,  and  Japan,  contributions  have 
purposes  there  are  no  other  examples  to  be  found  in  the  exhibi-  come  to  the  Exhibition.  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  of  Ghent,  has 
tion,  a  matter  which  we  deeply  regret,  seeing  the  large  use  that  sent  some  admirable  reproductions  in  photography  of  old  stone- 
is  noade  of  the  art-science  m  nearly  every  investigation  of  the  work,  a  branch  of  art  with  which  photography  is  pecniiarij 
present  day.  As  regards  the  artistic  element  present,  it  b  not  in  fitted  to  deal.  Herr  Feilner,  of  Bremen,  has  a  large  collection 
our  province  to  dwell  upon  it.  In  many  examples  of  portraiture  of  spirited  photographs  of  actors.  Among  pictorial  photo- 
it  would  have  been  well  had  that  abomination — retouching  of  the  graphs  an  interior  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  in 
negative^been  avoided.  As  showing  what  a  grand  pencil  is  sun-  which  an  old  cottager  and  his  wife  are  represented  sittioff  in 
light  to  the  artist,  we  may  mention  the  exhibits  of  Robinson,  their  kitchen  on  a  summer  evening,  at  once  attracts  attention. 
Blanchard,  Mrs.  H.  Roscoe,  and  Slingsby,  in  all  of  which  are  to  Photographs  of  lake  scenery  by  Mr.  Bowness  ;  of  Mont  8t 
be  found  true  artistic  feeling  and  perfect  manipulation.  The  Michel,  by  Stephen  Thompson  ;  of  Welsh  hills,  by  Mr.  Robert 
works  of  Payne-Jennings,  Bowness,  the  Royal  Engineers,  Stephen  Crawsbay,  of  Cyfarthfa ;  and  of  splendid  trees  in  the  park  of 
Thompson,  and  England  may  be  cUssed  amongst  the  best  of  the  Knowle,  by  the  Royal  Engineers'  School  of  Photography,  taken 
landscape  work.  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Abuey,  are  good  examples  of 

Amongst  technical  work  we  have  examples  of  a  capital  photo-  the  artistic  selection  of  points  of  view,  and  the  latter  of  perf<Bct 

relief  process  by  Wamerke,  by  which  an  artist's  own  drawing  execution.    The  Autotype  Company  exhibit  a  carbon  enlarge- 

ean  be  faithfully  mproduced  as  a  block  for  surface  printing.    The  ment  of  a  study  of  Glen  Shefre,  Inverary,  by  Mr.    Vemoa 

mechanical  printing  processes  from  gektine  are  also  admirably  Heath  ;  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  many  clever  studies 

representedby  the  Autotype  Company,  as  is  that  known  as  Wood-  of  wave  and  cloud.     The  use  of  photography  in  science  it 

^i^JT^yp®'  shown  by  an  enlargement  to  one  hundred  times  its  original 

This  notice  would  be  incomplete  without  calling  attention  to  ^{^  of  the  tongue  of  the  honey  bee,  made  by  Mr.  Edward 

the  photographs  taken  during  the  recent  Arctic  expedition  under  Viles.    *•  A  Yokohama  Belle,"  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard, 

Sir  G.  Nares,  which  have  been  exhibited  by  the  Admiralty,  and  jg  a  delightful  costume  portrait.    Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  exhibits 

also  to  those  taken  by  Mr.  Grant,  who  accompanied  Sir  Allan  «<  a  new  process— permanent  colours."    The  mode  of  producing 

Young  in  the  Pawrfwa.    Both  sets  of  photographs  are  very  good  the  photographs   is  not  described.    At  present  the  effeet  b 

.when  the  difficulties  under  which  they  were  taken  are  considered  much  the  same  as  if  an  ordinary  photograph  were  printed  on 

toned  paper. 

From  th€  TiXBB.  Several  photographs  are  exhibited  which  have  been  taken  on 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britian  has  coUected  this  Wemerke's  sensitive  tissue,  a  very  portable  substitute  for  the 

year,  at  6a,  Pall  Mall  East,  a  large  number  of  good  specimens  8^"*  P^^**-  *^^®^"T.*'w  S^®"*  ""^^  *"*'■  "?***"f^  ^d  '  ^'?f 

bf  photography.    One  or  two  of  tie  best  English  photW*phio  ^°«~  ^'^  f  *"rt  which  folds  up  into  an  alpenstock,  may  be 

artists  are  <inspicuou8  by  their  absence ;  but  the  show  is  on  the  •?«»*  home  by  the  tourist  by  post  and  develowd  at  once  into  a 

whole  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  progress  of  an  art  which  Ecture.     On   the  table  is  a  series  of  vitrified  photography 

only  dates  from  1839.    Niepce,  the  French  scene-painter,  and  fep;*>  ?""*■•  and  other  pictures  transferred  to  china  and 

the  better-known  inventorTralbot  and  DagueriT  bad  been  baked-in,  a  procew  which,  if  developed,  might  give  iMCopie^^ 

npon  th«  track  for  some  time  ;  but  in  that  year  the  detailed  ^^'>»  <>^  ^\^^  ^^  *«  «•?«  ;P>'»  **  **»«  dmner-Uble.     The 

proof  that  the  fleeting  images  in  the  camera-obscura  could  be  Jttbiect  is  a  tempting  one  for  discussion,  but  we  have  not  space 

fixed  startled  the  world.    Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  has  described  ^  ^^  "  justice.                          _ 

the  wonder  and  delight  with  which  the  mysterious  plates  pro-  • 

dnced  by  M.  Dagaerre  were  banded  about  by  scientific  people.  .    qptptt  T>nnTnap  a  phitr  wwn  POnilTQ 

Shortly  afterwards  the  late  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  publicly  exhibfted  ^  SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHE^^^             COURTS 

his  photogenic  drawings,  followed  by  his  grand  invention  of  INVBoimAlIUW. 

the  TaltK>type,  or,  as  he  named  it,  CaJotype.  A  wovDBai UL  illustration  of  the  ignorant  and  impudent 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  was  commenced  in  1854 ;  and  assumption  of  some  impostors  is  given  in  the  New  York  Sun^ 

this  year  the  managere  have  had,  from  want  of  space  on  where  an    interview  with    a  ''spirit    photographer'*     is 

their  walls  and  screens,  to  reject  about  two  hundred  pictures,  described.    The  account  runs  as  follows  :— 
The  catalogue  numbere  run  up  to  665,  but  in  many  cases  ons 
entry  comprehends  several  pic'           "«^-    -^r     -.«  r>.    . 

eraphs  taken  during  the  Arctic 

Mut  for  exhibition  by  the  Lords  ^  ..^w  ..^  »...«..*»    "««.«««„  ,,       -             -      ^    t      -          «i>           j/-         a 

the  ordinary  way  of  cataloguing  be  Nos.  642  to  649,  for  there  »  «Q*aowy  presentment  of  a  womsn  s  face  and  form.     Aa  a 

are  107  of  these  Arotio  pictures,  forming  a  complete  pictorial  g^ost  the  subiect  is  a  very  piesenUble  sort  of  person  at 

diary  of  the  last  gallant  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  the  gliosts  run.    She  seomsto  be  about  twenty-six  years  of  age ; 

Pole.    The  series  begins  with  a  group  of  natives  at  Sgedes-  A«r  hair  ii  smoothed  down  in  a  neat  and,  oonasqaently,  un- 
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faihioaable  way;  her  face  U  BaggesliTc  of  conautnption, 
*ad  hte  a  reaigaed,  '  not-mj-fauUish  '  tort  of  ripreBaioD. 
Aa  a  tnil J  modeet  gtio«t,  ahe  woard  a  *erj  high-neckeil 
ctreaa,  witb  a  daintj  collar.  To  the  eceptical  ahe  becomaa 
altogether  too  vagDeforcoatcmplatioa  fiom  the  waUt  dowo  ; 
bat  the  aye  of  faith— that  ia,  o[  Mr.  Hartman — sees  an 
Anchor,  oherUhsd  jyoibol  of  hope,  in  her  right  band. 

*'  Mr.  UartmaQ,  »bo  is  a  tail  tnaa.  nitb  a  high  forehead, 
Ug  eyea,  and  largo  block  whiiikcrd  that  form  aa  iaverted  V. 
Baid  to  a  reporter  for  The  Sun : 

" '  I  took  thia  in  my  private  rooma,  at  80  Fourth  Avenue, 
on  the  I4ih  of  Augast,  at  balf-pant  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  by  a 
Aaih  of  lightning.  I  waa  all  alone— «ol it ary  and  alone.  1 
prepared  tbe  plate  in  the  ordinary  way,  except  that  I  ueod 
certain  chemicals  not  used  in  common  photography,  and 
pnt  it  in  the  camera,  which  1  eat  in  the  winiloi*,  directed 
UDward  toward  the  heavene,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
There  was  nothing  viaibla  ia  front  of  it  but  tte  black  night 
and  theitorm.  Then  I  drew  the  (tide  and  unTeiled  the 
camera,  and  when  that  heavy  lightniog  camu  thia  form  was 
taken.  You  see  it  atande  between  two  cloud«.  and  here,  on 
this  aide,  id  tho  tain  pouring  down.  Now,  I'll  back  up  all 
about  thia.  I'll  provu-  it  to  tho  eatisfactioa  of  any  three 
gentleman  for  twenty-Eve  dollars  apiece.  They  can  furniah 
their  own  marked  platea  and  do  the  work  ihemiclvoi,  but 
the  chemicaU  and  tbe  camera  I  will  furnish  myself.  There's 
a  little  secret  about  the  chemicals,  'i'bey  are  finer  than  are 
ordinarily  ustd.  I  don't  want  to  say  what  tbsy  are  now, 
because  1  haven't  got  thia  thing  dona  as  fine  as  I  want  it 
;et.  I  think  I'm  all  right  on  it,  but  I  haven't  got  it  just 
aeltled  yet.  But  you  aco,  yourself,  ordinarj  chemicals 
woulda'tdo  to  photograph  by  ligbcnicg  with  anyhow — there 
wouldn't  be  any  harmony,  as  it  were.  Aa  for  the  camera, 
ihey  can  lake  it  all  to  pieces  and  see  that  there's  no  trick 
about  that,  and  they  may  do  al!  the  preparing  and  develop- 
ing of  the  platea  thr^m-telres.  I  will  only  put  my  hands  on 
the  outside  of  the  covered  camera,  and  they  may  aaaroh  mo 
to  see  there's  no  trick.  All  I  want  ia  to  put  my  magnetism 
in  conjunction  with  the  chemicals  to  aot  on  thd  reception  of 
tho  mysterious  influencee,  aa  yoa  may  say.  I've  been 
experimenting  over  a  year,  but  this  is  the  first  of  the  human 
form  that  I  evei  got  in  thia  way.  and  I  belleie  it  ie  the  only 
oni  in  the  world. 

"  '  Havo  I  ever  taken  anyaplrit  picturea?  Oh,  yes!  r_ 
solid  on  that.  I've  got  astanding  challenge  for  91500  tKat 
I  can  produce  from  one  to  thirty-live  spirit  pictures—faces, 
jou  know — on  a  piata,  and  let  people  uaa  their  own  platea 
and  chemicals  and  camera.  I  know  there  was  a  fraud  thj 
pretended  to  do  it  exposed  iri  Boaton  tho  other  day,  but  I 
don't  fojl  anybody,  and  I  court  investigation.  I'm  willing 
to  produce  spirit  pictures  in  any  room  that  ii  selected  under 
the  conditions  I  said,  and  in  presence  of  any  una  they  pleaw. 
I  gave  an  exhibition  in  Brooblya  two  weeks  ago  last  Friday 
before  aome  of  ihe  tiuest  and  most  intelligent  genttemen 
of  that  city,  and  produoed  aome  beautiful  spirit  pictures 
in  perfect  darkness.  1  can  do  tbe  same  thing  any  time, 
in  the  dork  or  the  light.  A  man  named  Jouea  came  up 
from  Nashville  once  to  eipose  me  when  I  was  in  '"     ' 

"•What  do  I  claim?  W<dl,  the  atmoaphere  is  made 
up  of  live  things,  or  else  we  couldn't  live.  There  ie  lift 
in  the  air  aa  much  as  in  the  water,  only  we  can't  see  it 
tbe  same;  and  aa  I  get  at  Ibesa  things,  this  life  in  tbe 
atnioFphure  ia  to  keep  us  alive.  It's  a  science,  and  aftei 
I  get  a  little  more  aettled,  I'll  produce  something  very 
line.  I  think  thia  is  the  spirit  of  something  of  that  kind. 
Yon  see  it'*  a  female  face  and  figure.  You  can't  see  the 
anchor,  but  I  can,  because  I'm  used  to  seeing  things  in 
negatives,  and  you  see  she's  standing  among  the  olonds, 
with  the  rain  driving  down  on  this  side.  I  can  do  more 
like  it.  If  I  couldn't,  I  wouldn't  value  the  diecoTery,  that 
ii,  if  1  couldn't  do  it  ovar  and  over;  but  yon  want  the  right 
sort  of  lightning  for  it.  Tou  want  aolaar,  aharp  lightning. 
Tbia  eomiaoa  iightaiog  vaii'l  do.    I'm  going  to  ban 


it  better  than 


Sarony  do  the  printing  from  this.     £ 

I  can,  for  he  has  auperior  facilities,  men  i  ra  going  lo  get 
the  copies  out,  with  handbilla  under  them  offering  a  obal- 
lenge.  Here's  a  copy  of  the  handbill  I've  juat  irritlen  out. 
I'd  read  it  to  you,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't,  for  it's  got  cold, 
and  I  ain't  much  of  a  writer.  I'm  no  learned  man,  bat  I 
t  a  frand.'" 


THE  LATE  H.  FOX  TALBOT. 

Is  tbe  following  memoir  from  the  pages  of  our  contem- 
porary, Nalare,  it|  vill  be  seen  that  the  discoverer  of  the 
allotype  proceaa  was  a  hard-working  student,  whoM 
aucoeaaea  were  due,  not  lo  lucky  chance,  but  were  tha 
legitiinata  result  of  earnest  inveatigntion. 

Had  the  photographic  art  never  been  invented.  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox 
Talbot,  whose  death  we  recently  r^orded,  would  have  a  claim  to 
tjike  a  good  rank  aa  a  scientific  iaveetigator.  In  the  popular  ei- 
iiiiatiun  hia  work  in  connection  with  photography  is  what  alons 
;ives  him  a  claim  to  remembrance ;  but  we  ore  aare  there  an 
Qiay  of  our  readers  who  must  be  familiar  wilh  writiogs  by  him 
11  various  deportments  of  Boience.  He  was  indeed  iu  many  res- 
pects a  wendeifol  man,  and  to  gUnce  at  the  liojal  Society 
Catalaguo  will  ihow  that  be  has  left  behind  him  a  great  amount 
of  Tarifld  work.  Ia  nmthemutics,  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in 
ostronomy,  ia  botanv.  in  orchnology,  m  literatnre.  Pox  Talbot 
at  variona  periods  o(  his  life  did  aubatantial  work,  ond  in  addition 
filled  faithfully  and  liberally  tbe  rssponnble  position  of  an  English 
country  gantleinon  on  hii  estate  of  Lacock  Abbey.  Wiltshire. 

Fox  Talbot  was  tbe  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Davenport 
Tolbot,  bia  mother  being  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  llcfaeeter.  He 
was  bora  iu  February,  1300,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
Harrow.  Thence  ha  want  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  gained  tho  Porson  Priie  in  1320,  wssChancellor'sGold  Medol- 
list,  ond  graduated  in  18^1  as  Twelfth  Wrangler.  Just  after  tha 
passing  of  the  first  Ilefotm  Bill  he  sat  for  two  years  in  Parlio- 
ment  as  member  for  Chippenham,  when  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  devoted  himsi:lf  almost  entirely  to  work  in  various 
departments  of  science  and  litoralnre.  In  tho  Royal  Society's 
Catalogue  alona  is  a  list  of  about  fifty  papers  by  him  in  various 
domains  of  5eience,aiid  ranging  from  the  year  1822,  the  year  oftei: 
his  graduation,  down  to  19T2.  The  Erst  papar  on  tho  list  is  a 
mathematical  one  contributed  to  Oergonne'a  .<lnR.  jt/ofj.  (1B22), 
"On  the  Properties  of  a  eertoin  Curve  drawn  from  the  Equila- 
teral Hyperbola."  In  IB22-S3  he  contributed  six  mathematical 
papers  to  the  same  journal,  one  of  them  being  "  On  a  (hirve 
the  Arcs  of  which  represent  Legeudre'a  Elliptic  FuneiioBS  of 
the  first  kind."  He  was  the  author  of  at  leaat  eight  other 
mathematical  papers  contributed  to  tho  Royal  Societv,  the  FMl. 
Tram.,  and  the  TraiuaciioHi  of  the  Rojal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Some  of  these  papers  arc  very  remarkable,  aa  those  on  Delinita 
Integrals,  and  show  Fox  Tatbot  to  have  been  a  mathematician  of 

He  seems  to  have  commenced  his  researches  on  light  at  an 
early  penod.  There  is,  for  example,  in  the  Edinburgh  Jaumal 
efSciiHM,  tor  1S26,  a  paper  describing  "  Some  Experijnents  on 
Coloured  Flames;"  sad  in  the  Quarterly  Jotirnal  o/ ScitHct,  for 
1S2T,  one  ''On  Monochromatic  Light."  Other  papers  in  tha 
same  direction  oppear  in  tbe  FAil.  Mag.,  tor  1833,  "On  a 
Method  of  Obtaining  Homogenous  Light  of  Grcot  lotenaity," 
"Experiments  on  Light."  1831,  "Ou  tho  Nature  of  Light," 
\Sih.  In  ISGl  ho  published  in  the  Chtmi(al  Xitci  popers  on 
"  Early  Researches  on  tbe  Spectra  of  Artificial  Light  from  Diffe- 
rent Sources,"  and  "  Some  Experiments  ou  Coloured  Flames," 
audso  late  as  1872  we  find,  to  tho  Proctcdingi  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  "Notes  on  Soma  Anomalous  Spectra," 
"On  the  Early  History  of  Spectrum  Anolysia,"  and  "On  a  New 
Mode  of  Observing  Certain  Spectra." 

In  chemistry,  as  might  be  expected,  bis  reaearches  were  many, 
being  mainly  cunnected.  hoivever,  with  photography.  One  of 
his  earbest  chemical  papers  will  be  found  in  the  I'hil.  Mag.ii. 
1833,  "  Remarki  on  Chemicul  Changes  of  Colour."  Wo  find 
other  papers  contributed  mainly  to  the  Phil.  Mag.  on  Nitre, 
Iodide  of  SUver,  Iodide  of  Mereuty,  Sc. 

In  January,  11^39,  Dagnerre  published  bia  account  of  tut 
process.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  Fox  'l*Blbgt  gave  an 
account  of  hit  own  process  to  the  Royal  Society  in  a  pap«r 
entitled  "Soma  Auwant  of  the  Art  of  Fhotogenic  Drawing, 
w  Uw  piMM*  b]r  wlticb  Natonl  Objacti  rajiy  !»  mad*  to  dali- 
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neate  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  artist's  pencil "  {Hoy, 
Soe.  Proe.  1839 ;  PML  Mag,  xiv.  1839) ;  and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  that  year  he  read  a  paper  on  the  subject. 
From  that  time  onwards  he  continued  to  write  papers  in  connec- 
tion with  his  invention,  though  for  several  years  before  his 
death  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  turned 
his  versatile  intellect  to  other  lines  of  enquiry. 

The  original  photogenic  drawing  is  noUimg  more  nor  less 
than  the  silver  printing  process  of  the  present  day,  which  has 
received  little  or  no  modifications  since  it  passed  out  of  his  hands 
unless  it  be  the  application  of  albumen  to  the*paper  and  the 
fixing  with  sodium  hyposulphite.  Early  in  1840  a  ne,v  process  due 
to  Talbot  created  a  sensation  in  scientific  circle;*,  the  results  being 
a  marked  advance  on  everything  that  up  to  that  time  had  been 
produced.  This  was  no  other  than  the  Calotype  or  <'  beautiful 
picture  process,*'  a  patent  for  which  he  took  oat  dated  1841.  The 
main  features  of  this  process  may  be  described  as  the  prodaction 
of  a^  photographic  picture  on  sensitized  silver  iodide,  held  in  situ  in 
the  pores  of  paper,  and  its  development  by  means  of  gallic  acid. 
The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  this  method  of  development  has 
often  been  ascribed  to  Fox  Talbot ;  bat  we  believe  that  to  the 
Bev.  B.  J.  Reade  it  is  really  due,  but  was  so  modified  by  Fox 

tlbot  as  to.  render  it  manageable  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
The  next  patent  that  Fox  Talbot  took  out  was  registered  under 
the  title  of  '*  Improvements  in  Calotype,''  in  which,  amongst 
other  things,  he  included  fixing  the  photographic  image  on  the 
paper  by  means  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  a  solvent  for  the  haloid 
salts  of  silver  which  Sir  John  Hcrschel  had  used  in  February, 
1840. 

The  third  patent  taken  out  by  Talbot,  in  conjunction  with 
Malone,  was  for  the  use  of  unglazed  porcelain  in  lieu  of  glass,  on 
which  to  support  the  photographic  image,  osing  an  albumen 
process.  In  this  patent  also  we  have  a  protection  granted  for  an 
invention  which  has  several  times  since  been  rediscovered,  viz.,  the 
use  of  a  transparent  and  flexible  support  in  liea  of  glass  capable 
of  being  adapted  to  a  curved  surface,  by  which  means  a  panoramic 
view  might  be  taken  in  the  camera  by  the  gradual-rotation  of  the 
lens  round  its  optical  centre.  This  flexible  support  was  paper 
rendered  transparent  and  non -absorbent  of  the  liquid  albumen 
applied  to  its  surface,  'ihe  last  novelty  included  consisted  of  an 
application  of  photography  to  the  production  of  an  image  on 
stee'  plutes,  doubtless  with  a  view  of  helping  the  engraver. 

The  fourth  patent  was  for  a  process  (described  in  the  Athepianm, 
December  Gth,  1851)  by  which  instantaneous  pictures  could  be 
taken,  and  was  so  sensitive  that  an  experiment  undertaken  at  the 
Royal  Institution  to  prove  its  value  is  worthy  of  redescription. 
Printed  matter  was  fixed  on  a  wheel  which  was  caused  to  revolve 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  being  illuminated  by  the  spark  from  a  battery 
of  Ley  den  jars,  a  facsimile  of  it  was  produced  in  the  camera,  **  every 
letter  being  perfectly  distinct."  We  doubt  if  at  the  present  day 
any  greater  degree  of  instantaneity  could  bo  secured  even  by  the 
mest  rapid  collodion  processes  extant.  The  success  of  the  process 
was  due  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  silver  iodide  when  prepared 
by  double  decomposition  of  the  iron  salt,  and  also  to  the  great 
facility  with  which  silver  nitrate  could  be  reduced  by  ferrous  sul- 
phate. The  debt  he  owed  to  Dr.  Woods,  of  Parsonstown,  and  to 
Robert  Hunt,  who  respectively  discovered  these  facts,  Talbot  duly 
acknowledged  in  his  communication  to  the  Athenaum, 

The  last  patented  invention  in  photography  with  which  Fox 
Talbot's  name  is  connected  was  that  of  photographic  engraving. 
This  process  is  based  on  the  discovery  by  Poitevin,  of  the  possi- 
bility, by  exposure  to  light,  of  forming  an  image  in  gelatine  when 
impregnated  with  bichromi'.e  of  potassium.  The  steel  plate  on 
which  the  etching  was  to  be  engraved  was  covered  with  a  dry 
layer  of  thin  chromated  gelatine,  and  after  exposure  in  the 
camera  the  plate  was  placed  in  cold  water  to  remove  part  of  the 
gelatine  and  as  much  of  the  bichromate  as  possible.  It  was  then 
covered  with  the  etching  fluid,  which  penetrated  in  a  greater  or 
less  d<  gree  through  the  gelatine  film,  and  the  *'  biting  in  "  thus 
effected  enabled  the  plate  when  inked  up  and  printed  in  the 
usual  manner  to  give  an  impressijn  on  paper  of  the  object  photo- 
graph.d.  This  method  wa^  most  successful  in  the  reproduction 
of  line  engravings,  and  when  half  tones  had  to  be  produced  he 
adopted  other  artifices  to  which  we  need  not  here  refer. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Fox  Talbot  did  not  protect  his  pro- 
cesses, but  the  above  list  of  patents  at  once  contradicts  the  asser- 
tion. Not  only  did  he—as  we  think  quite  justifiably — do  so,  but 
he  strictly  claimed  his  rights,  even  going  so  far  as  to  bring  an  un- 
successful action  for  infringement,  claiming  to  include  in  his 
Calotype  patent—which  was  essentially  a  paper  process^the 
collodion  process  of  Le  Gray  and  Archer.    Mr.  P.  Le  Keve  Foster 


writes  to  us  that  Fox  Talbot  was  so  tenacious  of  hig  rights  that 
the  formation  of  the  Photographic  Society  was  for  a  time  pre- 
vented. <*  I  had,"  Mr.  Foster  writes,  **  more  than  one  coaverta- 
tion  with  him  at  that  time  on  the  subject,  and  he  only  yielded. 
and  in  favour  of  amateurs,  after  much  solicitation  on  the  part  oC 
the  late  Lord  Rosse  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  who  thereupon  be- 
came the  first  president  of  the  Photographic  Society." 

The  accompanying  extract  from  the  correspondence,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  August  13th,  1852,  between  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Calotype  process  and  the  presidents  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  Royal  Academy,  shows  the  spirit  in  which  the  two 
latter  approached  the  subject  of  the  patent  rights,  and  the  gene- 
rous tone  in  which  the  former  responded : — 

''The  art  of  photography  on  paper,"  Lord  Rosse  and  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  write,  *'  of  which  you  are  the  inventor,  has 
arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  must  soon  become  of 
national  importance  ;  and  we  are  anxious  that,  as  the  art  itself 
originated  in  England,  it  should  also  receive  its  further  perfection 
and  development  in  this  country.     At  present,  however,  although 
England  continues  to  take  the  lead  in  some  branches  of  the  art, 
yet  in  others  the  French  are  unquestionably  making  more  rapid 
progress  than  we  are.     It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  not  be 
left  behind  by  the  nations  of  the  Continent  in  the  improvement 
and  development  of  a  purely  British  invention ;  and,  as  yon  are 
the  possessor  of  a  patent  right  in  this  invention,  which  will  con- 
tinue for  some  years,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  renewed,  we 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  inquire  whether 
it  may  not  be  possible  for  you,  by  making  some  alteration  in  the 
exercise  of  your  patent  rights,  to  obviate  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  now  appear  to  hinder  the  progress  of  art  in  England. 
Many  of  the  finest  applications  of  the  invention  will  probably 
require  the  co-operation  of  men  of  science  and  skilf  lu  artists. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  more  freely  they  C4in  use  the  resources 
of  the  art,  the  more  probable  it  is  their  efforts  will  be  attended 
with  eminent  success.    As  we  feel  no  doubt  that  some  such 
judicious  alteration  would  give  great  satisfaction,  and  be  tha 
means  of  rapidly  improving  this  beautiful  art,  we  beg  to  make 
this  friendly  communication  to  you  in  the  full  confidence  that 
you  will  receive  it  in  the  same  spirit — the  improvement  of  art 
and  scieace  being  our  common  object." 

This  letter  is  dated  *'  London,  July,"  and  Fox  Talbot  replied 
as  follows,  under  date  "  Lacock  Abbey,  July  30  "  :— 

'* .  .  .  I  am  as  desirous  as  any  one  of  the  lovers  of  science  and 
art,  whose  wishes  you  have  kindly  undertaken  to  represent,  that 
our  country  should  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  this  newly-dis- 
covered branch  of  the  fine  arts ;  and,  after  much  consideration,  I 
think  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  and  the  most  likely  to  stimu- 
late to  further  improvements  in  photography,  will  be  to  invite 
the  emulation  and  competition  oi  our  artists  and  amateurs  by 
relaxing  the  patent  right  which  I  possess  in  this  invention.  1 
therefore  beg  to  reply  to  your  kind  letter  by  offering  ttie  patent 
^with  the  exception  of  a  single  point  hereafter  mentioned)  as  a 
free  present  to  the  public,  together  with  my  other  patents,  for  im- 
provements in  the  same  art.  .  .  .  The  exception  to  which  I  refer, 
and  which  I  am  desirous  of  keeping  in  the  hands  of  my  own 
licencees,  is  the  application  of  the  invention <:to  photograph  taking 
for  sale  to  the  public.    This  is  a  branch  of  the  art  which  must 

necessarily  be  in  comparatively  few  hands With  this 

exception,  then,  I  present  my  invention  to  the  country,  and  tnut 
that  it  may  realise  our  hepes  of  its  future  utility." 

In  the  Phil.  Mag.  iii.  1833  will  be  found  a  very  curious  paper, 
which  might  interest  Sir  William  Thomson  (who,  however,  haa 
probably  read  it),  *'0n  the  Velocity  of  Electricitv ;  a  Proposed 
Method  of  Ascertaining  Uie  Greatest  Depth  of  the  Ocean.** 
Crystallography  and  optics  came  in  for  a  considerable  share  of 
Talbot's  attention.  In  1836,  in  the  Comptes  Mendtu,  we  find  him 
describing  researches  on  borax  crystals,  and  besides  various  papers 
on  the  subject  mentioned,  produced  in  1836,  he  gave  the  Barkerian 
lecture  of  that  year,  the  subject  being  **  Facts  Relating  to  the 
Optical  Phenomena  of  Crystals."  In  1812  he  read  a  paper  at  the 
British  Association  **  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Telescope,*'  and 
another  in  1847  **0n  a  New  Principle  of  Crystallisation."  He 
describes  in  the  Astronomical  Society's  Mefnoirs  (xxi.)  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  July  28th,  1851,  observed  at  Marienburg, 
i'rnssia,  and  in  the  British  Association  lioport  for  1871  wiU  be 
found  a  paper  by  him  **  On  a  New  Method  of  Estimating  the 
Distances  of  Some  of  tho  Fixed  Stars." 

The  subject  of  heat  also  had  its  attractions  for  his  many-sided 
mind,  and  in  1886  he  contributed  to  the  Phil  Ifo^.  papers  on  the 
« Repulsive  Power  of  Heat"  and  on  "Radiant  Heat"  Bven 
botany  receiyed  a  share  of  bis  attention,  for  we  find  in  the  2hMt* 
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aetiBiu  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Soeie^  (or  ISBS  a  "  Note  on 
Vtllwia  eUgaiit  liata  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope." 

Bnt  the  hair  ia  not  told,  &□(!  it  vrould  take  up  more  tpaee  thnn 
we  can  spftre,  even  were  it  quite  apptopriata  in  theM  pagas,  ts 
refer  to  his  naiueraiu  caDtiibationa  in  literature  and  arebnology 
to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literatnre  lai  which  he  wu  riee-pien- 
dent),  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaotogy,  aod  by  other  methodi. 
Orientalists  will  call  to  mind  that  Talbot  wai  one  of  the  first  who, 
with  Sir  Henry  Kawlinaon  a^d  Di.  Hineks,  deciphered  the  cunei- 
form inscription!  brought  tiom  Nineveh.  He  was  the  anther  of 
sever*!  books  of  much  interest  and  learaing.  and  in  his  "  Pencil 
ot  Nature,"  a  ^ne  quarto  published  in  1814,  and  probably  the 
flrst  work  illustrated  by  pbotograpbB,  he  describes  the  origin  and 
ptogress  of  the  conception  which  culininated  in  his  inrention, 


HEiT,  LIGHT.  AND  ACTINISM. 

BT  JOB*  D&aPIL* 

\Vi  mftj  appareLtlj  have  belt  without  light,  ftod  light 
without  heat.  In  the  datkeit  loom  ws  cannot  petoeive 
Teaaele  filled  with  boiling  water,  jet  the  warmth  we  eipeii- 
euce  OD  approaching  them  aaeares  d«  that  tbey  are  emitting 
radiations.  Is  not  thii  heat  without  light  7  If  we  stand  in 
the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  we  cannot  detect  any  iuereass  of 
temperature.  It  thie  not  light  without  heat?  It  is  truu 
that  in  this  latter  instance  we  are  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  ; 
but  oveilookiag  that — for  the  heat  to  be  detected  in  the 
moonbeams  requires  the  most  aeasitivs  apparatns — do  not 
loch  obserrations  aasare  us  that  beat  and  light  aie  indepen- 
d-at  of  each  other,  physical  piiaciplea  having  ao  ezisteDce 
separate  from  each  other  ? 

Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  on  which  were  sustained 
the  hypothesis  of  the  intrituio  difference  of  light  and  boat. 
In  this  no  aocouot  waa  taken  of  the  optical  fauctioni  of  th« 
eye.  Qualities  were  incorrectly  attributed  to  radiations 
which,  in  tratb,   were  due  to  pecaliarities  in  the  organ  oF 

The  ^eat  terTice  which  the  diffraction  specti 
rendered  to  science  is  the  abolishment  of  all  these  imaginary 
independent  existences — heatj  light,  actinism,  &c. — and  tho 
subatitation  for  them  uf  the  simpler  conoeption  of  vibratory 
motions  in  the  ether.  The  only  difference  existing  among 
the  radiations  that  isaae  from  a  grating,  in  the  manner  we 
have  been  describing,  is  in  their  wave  lengths,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  their  timaa  of  vibration.  Tho 
diversity  of  efiocts  produced  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
surface  on  which  they  fall.  If  on  a  dark  snrface,  and  the 
mote  so  in  proportion  to  its  blackoBBS,  thej  engonder  heat  ; 
if  on  the  retina,  they  are  interpreted  by  the  mind  as  light ; 
if  on  photoffraphic  preparations,  they  produce  decom  position, 
desigoated  actinic  effects. 

Heat,  light,  actinism,  are,  then,  not  natnral  principles 
existing  independently  of  each  other,  but  effects  arising  in 
bodies  from  the  reocption  of  motions  in  the  ether,  motions 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  rapidity.  Uf  tho»u 
that  the  eye  caa  take  eogoisance  of,  the  most  rapid  impart 
to  the  mind  the  sensation  of  violet  lighti  the  slowest,  tb« 
aensation  oi  ted;  and  intermediate  ones,  the  intermediato 
optical  tints.  Colours,  like  lijj;ht  itself,  are  nothing  existing 
exteriorly.  They  are  merely  mental  interpretations  of  modct 
of  motion  in  the  ether,  and  in  this  they  represent  musical 
sounds,  which  exist  only  as  interpretatioru  by  the  mind  of 
waves  in  the  air. 


rbich  will  facilitate  one's  labonia  ia  not  to  be  despiaed 

)De  of  the  pnpcipal  defects  when  the  object  is  opposite  a 
:ueral  opening  consists  in  the  inequality  of  the  ngbticg, 
the  side  nearest  the  daylight  being  mnch  more  brilliantly 
illaminited  than  the  opposite  side  ;  and  as  it  is  necessary, 
iu  order  to  get  at  the  proper  distance,  to  place  one's  self 
oji  one  side,  at  a  very  wide  angle,  it  follows  that  a  length- 
i^ned  pose  is  necesaary.  Direct  sunli^jht  permits  of  the 
reduction  of  these  defects  to  a  minimum.  Unfortunately, 
DTie  cannot  always  place  the  camera  to  the  best  advantage 
on  the  proper  side,  and  the  sun,  as  it  rises,  soon  depnves  one 
of  the  advantages  one  hoped  to  gain. 

There  is,  however,  a  method  of  getting  ont  of  the  diffl' 
cuUy,  which  consists  in  the  employment  of  ordinary 
mirrors  of  q nick-silvered  glass.  They  re&ect  moat  of  th« 
incident  light  which  ia  necesaary  to  the  purpcwe.  A  sur- 
face measuring  forty  by  fifty-five  centimetres  will  answer 
wonderfolly  welL  Thia  mirror  is  held  in  the  hand,  and 
during  the  exposure  the  rays  of  light  are  directed  upon 
the  object  to  be  reprodaced,  eare  being  taken  to  osoillate 
the  surface  a  little,  ao  as  thoroughly  to  equaliie  the  ilia* 

lination.      The    expoaure    ia  very    rapid    under   Ihete 


By  employing  two  mirrors  instead  of  one  the  rapidity  ia 
doubled,  and  any  inequalities  in  illumination  are  deatroyed 
in  the  moat  effectual  manner.  Even  in  the  eaae  of  a  pOM 
iu  direot  auulight,  the  shadows  may  he  advantageoualy 
combated  which  are  formed  by  a  rugged  or  uneven  sur- 
fiiee.  The  great  aimplieity  of  the  method,  and  ita  iacon- 
ttsatable  utiUty,  are  enough  to  recommend  it. 

It  is  by  employing  large  mlrrora  in  this  way,  reflaoting 
upon  any  given  surface,  that  details  and  minutjn  badlf 
lighted  up  are  reproduced  on  the  freacoea  at  Floreooo. 
I'herefore,  in  the  reproduotion  of  engrayiiiga,  the  Mm* 
plan  would  be  tulvantageons. 


EfiPROUUCTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

BT  COUNT  LUDOVICO  DE  CODRTEK.f 

AuATEUBS  who  are  not  fortnnate  enough  to  possess  a 
glazed  studio,  and  often  have  not  even  an  nncovercd 
terrace  at  their  disposal,  are  compelled  to  make  their 
reproductions  of  engravings,  drawings,  &o ,  or  of  any  other 
flat  design,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  window.  The  ditficnltv  of 
operating  is  very  great  when  one  attempts  to  work  in 
mnseuma  and  picture  galleries,  and  any  hint,  therefore, 


r  MimUtwr  it  la  FMfnyU: 


NOTES  ON  COLLODION. 
The  United  States  and  British  Pharmaeopaias  give  formnlM 
for  the  preparation  of  pyroxylin  which  are  in  many  respaeta 
unsatisfactory,  especialfy  that  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
L^pceia.  The  tormula  which  I  hare  found  to  answer  beat 
in  practice  is  a  modification  of  Profeasot  Maynard's,  M 
follows  :— 

Sniphnrio  acid.. 2  fld.  onnoet 

Nitric  aoid       1  fld.  ounce 

Cotton }  troy  ounce 

Stronger  ether 14  fld.  onnoei 

Stronger  alochol         4        „ 

the  acids  in  a  snilable  covered  vessel,  and  when  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  has  fallen  below  100°  Fahrenheit 
add  the  cotton,  and  imbue  it  tboronghly  and  quickly  with 
iha  acids,  and  allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  twelve 
hours.  Then  press  out  and  pour  off  all  that  is  possible  of 
(be  acids,  wash  with  rold  water  until  the  washings  cease  to 
give  a  precipitate  with  barium  chloride,  throw  into  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  press  thoroughly  with  the  hand,  and 
dry  in  the  air.  Lastly,  dissolve  the  cotton  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether. 

In  the  above  procrss  ■  few  points  are  to  be  observed. 
The  acids  used  shoald  be  the  strongest  (commercial)  obtain- 
able. The  cotton  may  be  either  raw  or  fine,  although  a 
collodion  mads  of  the  former  must  be  allowed  to  settle  one  or 
iki,  after  which  the  clear  portion  may  be  decanted. 
The  vessel  used  for  the  process  should  be  either  glass  or  por- 
celain, and  an  air-tight  covering  may  be  made  by  slightly 
ereasing  the  edge,  tiding  care  that  no  grease  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  mixtare.  The  temperature  must  not  be  below 
100'  Fahrenheit  before  adding  the  cotton,  otberwiaa  the 
nitiio  acid  will  be  decomposed,  nitrogen  dioxide  being 
formed,  beooming  red  byponitric  aoid  vapours  upon  oontaot 
with  the  air,  which  of  oourae  Spoils  the  product.  With  tboM 
precantions  kept  in  mind,  the  proosH  is  alwaja  inecaafnl, 
whidi  U  noio  tluu  ou  b«  i^  of  the  official  foimnls. 
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VIOLET  UGIiT  AND  BUPFLEMENTARY  LIGHT. 
Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  claims  recently  put  for- 
ward by  Signor  Scotellari,  an  Italian  photographer,  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  tint  of  violet  light  was  more  efficient  in 
photography  than  white  light,  and  that  studios  glazed  with 
glass  of  the  proper  tint  gave  more  rapid  results  than  those 
glazed  with  colourless  glass.  In  noticing  his  claims,  we 
pointed  out  that  the  coloured  light  in  question  was  one  of 
the  components  of  white  light,  and  that,  unless  a  part 
could  be  greater  than  the  whole,  there  could  be  no  advant- 
age gained  in  using  it.  8.  Scotellari  was  at  all  times  so 
definite  and  earnest  in  his  affirmation  of  the  practical  ad- 
vantages gained,  and  was  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
practical  men  of  position  and  reputation,  that  we  could 
only  with  propriety  admit  that  practice  in  photography 
had  so  often  been  in  advance  of  theory  there  might  be 
something  in  it.  When  we  learnt  the  other  day  that  a 
firm  so  Bbrewd  and  practical,  as  well  as  enterprising,  as 
Marion  and  Co.  had  accepted  an  agency  from  8.  Scotellari 
to  introduce  his  method,  we  called  with  pleasure  to  meet 
that  gentleman,  and  hear  and  see  more  of  the  matter.  The 
form  in  which  he  now  presents  violet  light  as  an  accelerator 
may  be  accepted  without  scruple  or  hesitation  by  anyone. 
It  is  not  as  a  substitute  for  white  light  in  illuminating 
the  sitter,  but  as  a  supplementary  auxiliary  in  the 
fashion  which  diffused  white  light  has  been  recom- 
mended and  used  with  success.  8.  Scottellari  now 
uses  a  lens  cap  in  the  end  of  which  is  a  disc 
of  violet  paper  admitting  a  certain  amount  of  violet 
light.  I'his  is  placed  on  the  lens  after  exposure  on  the 
sitter,  and  white  light  is  suffered  to  pass  through  it  for  a 
few  seconds  and  fall  on  the  plate,  which  is  then  developed 
as  usual.  The  ordinary  exposure  is  said  to  be  reduced 
about  one  half  by  means  of  this  treatment.  On  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  purple  light  and  white  diffused  light 
for  supplementary  exposure  we  can  affirm  nothing.  We 
know  that  capable  and  trustworthy  men  who  have 
devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to  comparative 
experiments  in  this  direction  have  declared  in  favour  of 
coloured  light.  The  late  Mons.  Constant,  who  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  matter,  believed  in  the  specific  advan- 
tage of  rosy  light,  as  accelerating  most  with  least  risk  of 
veiling  or  fog.  That  supplementary  light  may  be  made 
available  as  an  accelerator  with  little  or  no  risk  we  are 
satisfied,  both  from  personal  experience  and  from  observa- 
tion ;  and  that  it  has  hitherto  received  so  little  attention 
and  practical  application  is  to  us  a  constant  matter  of 
surprise.  If  S.  Scotellari*s  use  of  violet  light  be  found 
an  improved  moio  of  usin;^  supplementary  light,  and,  at 
the  introduction  of  it  to  photographers  by  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Co.,  induce  many  to  examine  the  matter  who  have  not 
hitherto  given  it  attention,  we  think  a  special  advantage 
to  photographers  will  be  sosored. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
Portraits  and  Figure  Studies. 

The  present  exhibition  has  some  excellent  examples  of 
portraiture  and  portrait  studies,  in  all  of  which  the  technical 
qualities  are  fine,  and  in  many  there  are  manifestations  of 
improved  pictorial  aim.    The  foreign  contributions  in  this 
direction  are  numerous  and  excellent.  Messrs.  Stillfried  and 
Anderson  send  many  examples  from  Japan,  in  which  ckss 
or  caste  distinctions  are  finely  and  subtlely  worked  out. 
In  one  frame  we  have  an  *'  old  man  "  and  *'  old  gentleman," 
in  whish  the  distinction  is  marked  more  strongly  in  ths 
air  of  culture  and  reBnement  in  the  face  of  the   latter 
than  in  the  costume,  in  which  latter  points  the  difference 
IB  not  necessarily  manifest  to  Western  eyes.     A  *^  Young 
Girl  '^  of  Yokohama  presents  a  soft,  comely  face,  sufficiently 
attractive,  without  possessing  the  charms  of  Western  beauty. 
I  **  Young  Ladies  '*  (22)  are  interesting  examples  of  Japanese 
I  beauty.    M.  Bernard  Michewski,  of  Dantzic,  sends  many 
« fine  portraits,  well  lighted  and  delicate  and  brilliant.     Ke- 
I  markable  for  fine  lighting,  fine  definition,  and  admirable 
modelling,  are  two  very  large  portraits,  one  described  as 
**  taken  direct  in  the  camera,  with  Dallmeyer^s  6a  lens,  in 
sixty  seconds/*  and  the  other,  similar  in  qualities,  described 
as  **  taken  direct  with  Dallmeyer's  6a  lens  in  fifty  seconds." 
The  exposure  is  marvellously  short  for  such  large  portraits ; 
but  whether  especial  chemical  conditions  or  mode  of  light- 
ing, as  well  as  a  fast  lens,  were  employed,  is  not  stated. 
Some  exceedingly  spirited  and  artistic  portrait  studies  are 
sent    by  a  Spanish    amateur — S.   Carlos    Relvas.      Jean 
Baptiste  Feilner  sends  a   number  of  very  effective  and 
vigorous  portrait  studies,  of  which  one  frame,  '*  Charac- 
teristic Heads  of  an  Actor "  (363),  is   very  instructive. 
There  are  about  a  score  of  portraits  all  of  the  same  head^ 
which,  in  propria  persona,  is  seen  in  the  centre.     Almost 
every  possible  varied  phase  of  character  and  expression  is 
represented  by  the  same  head,  the  difference  being  due  to 
expression  and  **get  up.'*    Age  and  youth,  dignify  and 
weakness,    strength    and    folly,    are    depicted    and    ad- 
mirably   pourtrayed.      These    are,    of     course,     inten- 
tional personifications  ;    but  they  suggest   to  the  photo- 
grapher how  much  of  truth  and   characteristic   quality 
in  a  portrait  are  due  to  entourage  and  the  expression  of 
the  moment.    Messrs.  Taeschler  Freres,  of  St.  Fiden,  send 
some  exceedingly  perfect  portrait  studies,  an  especial 
feature  of  which  is  the  varied  and  interesting  pictorial 
backgrounds;  in  many  respects  these  are  amongst  the 
gems  of  portraiture  in  the  exhibition.    They  also  send  a 
negative  to  illustrate  their  mode  of  working  in  the  back- 
ground at  the  back  of  the  plate,  a  method  which,  in  their 
hands,  is  manifestly  very  effective.    Mr.   Gutekunst,   of 
Philadelphia,  sends  fine  examples  of  portraiture,  notably  a 
large  and  impressive  portrait  of  Longfellow,  the  American 

Eoet.  Mons.  Klary,  of  Algiers,  whose  system  of  lighting 
as  been  much  talked  of,  very  wisely  sends  examples  of 
his  work,  which  is  very  fine,  and  illustrates  the  value  of 
the  method  of  lighting  by  the  aid  of  portable  screens, 
which,  if  not  originated  by  him,  he  has  at  least  made  hia 
own  by  thoroughly  working  it  out,  understanding,  apply- 
ing, and  describing  it.  His  contributions  will  well  repay 
study.  Messrs.  Schulz  and  Such,  of  Carlsruhe,  send  some 
very  fine  portraiture.  A  portrait  finished  in  the  Vander- 
weyde  style  (149)  is  singularly  brilliant,  delicate,  and 
finely  modelled. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  sends,  as  usual,  some  noble 
examples  of  portraiture.  His  **  Yokohama  Belle,"  a 
comely  Japanese  head,  is  a  very  fine  and  effective  portrait 
study.  The  study  of  an  old  man  (275)  is  an  unusually 
fine  example  of  untouched  work,  the  strongly-marked  face 
and  grey  hairs  well  suggesting  King  Lear,  a  quotation 
from  the  play  accompanying  the  picture.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Owen,  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  photographer 
in  £e  early  days  of  the  art,  is  a  fine  characteristic  piece  of 
portraiture.    A  study  entitled  **  Keolanthe  *'  (334)  is  very 
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fiae,  tnd  thoroughlj  Greek  in  stjie  nod  feeliag.  Mr.  Oven 
Angel,  of  Eietisr,  Boadt  aome  of  the  fiaeit  collodion 
tranaferB  we  have  seen,  con^ialing  of  both  portraits  and 
aludiei.  Thej  are  distioKuUhed  bj  fiae  artisiic  feeling, 
and,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  collodion  image,  there  ia 
lingular  cicbneaa  and  force  verf  rarelj  indeed  attained  in 
thia  claas  of  printing.  A  large  number  of  very  iioe 
exatnplca  of  portraiture  are  sent  from  the  studio  of  the 
late  A.  Boucher,  of  Brighton.  A  portrait  of  a  ladjr, 
"Misa  Bayliu,  as  Claudia,  a  ilritiah  Chriatiaa  Lady  of 
the  First  Century,"  is  singularly  oharmiug  ;  a  peculiar 
sweetness  and  purity  characterize  the  face,  and  a  rare 
delicacy  and  grace  are  tnanif(.'at  in  the  figure,  and  the 
general  treatment  is  admirable.  The  establishment  iu 
question  is  manifestly  fortanate  in  ita  management  since 
Mons.  Boucher'a  death. 

Hr,  a,  Nesbitt,  of  Bournemoath,  maintains  the  high 
pOsitioD  he  secured  lost  ye.tr  in  portraiture  and  figure 
studies.  There  is  throughout  bis  work  a  fino  pictorial 
feeling  and  perfection  of  modelling  and  solidity,  with  great 
delicacy,  rarely  attained.  "Tired  Companions"  (211),  a 
noble  dog  and  fine  child  reclining  together,  is  singularly 
fine.  A  clever  study,  entitled  "Monti  "(166),  skilfully 
meets  a  diliicult  task,  the  face  being  covered  with  a  veil. 
The  effect  is  very  good,  the  veil  being  sufSciently  transpa- 
rent, and  both  light  and  shade  and  deSnition  in  the  face 
underneath  are  well  seoured.  The  picture  reminds  as  of 
those  sculptured  heads  which  took  the  world  by  surprise 
in  the  Ureot  Exhibition  of  1851,  when  Raffaelle  Monti 
eihibited  aonie  wonderful  veiled  beads  iu  sculptured 
marble.     Lombardi  and  Co.  exhibit  some  &ne  examples  of 

Eortraiture,  with  a  slight  suggestion  of  over- touch ing, 
owever.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Roscoe  sends  a  number  of  excellent 
portrait  studies,  fresh  and  artistic  in  feeling,  and  possessing 
much  technical  excellence. 

Mr.  Faulkner's  instantaneous  stadias  of  children,  chiefly 
babies,  are  always  charming  and  always  fresh.  Hd  seemi 
to  possess  the  mystic  power  of  himself  bQcamiiig  a  child 
with  children,  he  secures  such  freedom  from  constraint, 
such  natural  smiles  and  unconscious  gr^ca.  His  selection 
of  enlargements  by  the  powder  cirbou  process  from  some 
of  his  infantile  clients  is  eiceodinTly  fine.  His  finished 
enlargei\.eats  of  the  saute  kind,  ■'  Piaster  Tidcombe  "  (185), 
"Lord  Lsveaoa  Gower"  (253),  and  portraits  207  anil3G2, 
are  beyond  praise.  A  pretty  portrait  of  a  child,  manifestljr 
an  enlargement  from  a  small  instantaneous  picture,  is  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  H.  lliden  Pritchard  j  it  is  entitled  "  Wait- 
ing to  go  on  ;"  the  infantine  model  is  dressed  Id  the  panto- 
mine  costume  of  a  clown,  and  seems  from  his  expression  to 
enjoy  the  humour  of  the  position.  Mr.  B.  Wyles  sends 
some  effective  photographs ;  "  A  Romsn  "  (215)  is  a  good 
photograph  of  a  sturdy  but  somewhat  clumiy-looking 
model.  Mr.  John  Hawke  sends  some  very  line  portraits 
and  portrait  studies.  A  very  charming  little  study  entitled 
"  Lizzie  "  (459)  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  B,  J.  Ayres.  A  series 
of  groups  in  room  interiors,  printed  in  carbon,  is  exhibited 
by  Mr.  James  i'aton,  which  are  very  effective  and  naturally 
lighted.  The  portraits  in  crayon  style  of  finish  by  Ur. 
G.  Piercy,  Jun  ,  are  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Of  the  few 
card  pictures  eihibited,  those  by  Messrs.  Uone  and  Dud- 
man  are  worthy  of  notice.  Wolsteaholmu  Brothers  send 
some  good  examples  of  portraiture  in  carbon.  Ur.  A. 
Debenham,  Messrs.  Barry  and  Co.,  and  some  others,  also 
■end  good  portraiture. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  studies  and  portrait 
enlargements  in  a  future  notice. 


.SRIAL  PHOTOGRAPHy. 
We  have  lately  heard  of  several  schemes  for  the  aooomp- 
liihment  of  nrial  photography,  and  although  we  are  not  at 
the  preMnt  moment  kt  liberty  to  mentioa  the  names  of 


the  gentlamen  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of  these  iosbnt- 
ments,  nor  their  precise  nature,  we  hare  reason  to  beliara 
that  already  one  apparatus  of  the  kind  has  been  perfected, 
and  is  ready  for  trial.  The  object  of  the  instrument  in 
question  is  to  do  away  with  the  aronaut,  and  prodaca 

fictures  in  a  camera  floating  in  the  air,  which  are  dere- 
>ped  on  falling  to  the  ground.  The  raising  of  the  earner* 
^  into  the  air,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  dark  slide, 
'  nod  safe  conveyance  of  the  apparatus  to  tbs  ground  agua 
.  are  the  problems  to  he  solved,  and  theio,  Wi  hear,  have 
been  aatisfactarily  combated  by  two  skilful  ex  jerimenteri  - 
,'  already. 

I  The  apparatos  is  more  especially  for  use  in  warfare,  for 
i  reconnoitering  pnrposaa.  Balloons  that  wonld  carry  op  an 
'  operator  and  his  apparatus  would  doubtless  be  Ihe  most 
satisfactory  way  of  securing  serial  photographs ;  but  tinee 
the  acquipment  of  these  monsters  in  the  Geld  is  a  sourea 
of  great  difliculty,  the  new  apparatus  is  intendnd  as  a  sub- 
stitute. That  anything  of  the  kind  in  tho  least  degree 
successful  would  be  warmly  welcomed  by  an  army  in  the 
field  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  for  during  the  last  fiftf 
years  military  engineers  have  been  engaged  with  the 
matter  of  ballooning.  In  Bulgaria,  just  now,  sneh  ua 
apparatus  would  be  invaluable  to  the  Uuasians,  who  lesm 
to  lose  sight  and  touch  of  their  enemy  for  days  and  weeks 
together  sometimes.  The  DaUy  Ntici  special  corres- 
pondent remarked  but  the  other  day  upon  the  ridicnious 
circumstance  that  "a  foroe  of  twenty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  can  diaappear  and  be  entirely  lost  for  some  dafs, 
when  they  hare  in  reality  only  retirad  a  few  miles,  and 
have  posted  themselves  in  new  positions  like  the  old  ones. 
This  is,  nevertheless,  an  event  of  very  common  OocurrencS 
with  the  Hustchuk  armies.  The  conformation  of  the 
ground  is  well  adapted  to  the  easy  concealment  of  small 
camps,  and  even  of  the  movement  of  troops,  for  the 
.  country  is  undulating,  and  everywhere  there  are  large 
I  tracts  of  a  small  growth  of  oak  trees  crossed  by  freqoent 
I  paths  and  practicable  for  cavalry  and  light  artillery. 
I  So  that  by  reason  of  being  unable  to  take  an  obaervft- 
!  tion  a  few  feel  from  the  ground,  the  Uuasians  have  re- 
mained in  total  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  their 
enemy.  In  fact,  they  do  not  seem  to  know  aa  yet  whether  ' 
I  the  army  lately  commanded  by  Mehemet  Ah  consists  of 
twenty  thousand  men  or  one  hundred  thousand.  Yet  the 
I  fixed  ascent  of  a  balloon  would  have  told  them  this  long 
^  ago,  while  a  photograph  secured  in  an  instant  wotdd  bare 
j  mapped  out  the  enem^'e  positions  in  a  trice.  To  ehov 
what  a  slight  elevation  la  required  to  afford  the  necessarj 
I  information,  the  same  special  correspondent  says, — "  Two 
I  miles  beyond  the  rlUage  we  came  out  on  an  open  field,  and 
.  there  lay  before  us  a  panorama  of  the  whole  Turkish 
encampment  mites  away,  extending  along  the  farther  aide 
of  the  valley." 

If  any  of  our  clever  experimenters  can,  therefore, 
manage  to  derise  a  practical  nrial  camera,  they  may  rest 
assnred  there  will  be  no  lack  of  patronage  just  now. 
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BoliE  lUPBOVSHEMTS  IM  GARBOM  pRIHTlNa. 

BerUn,  October  2Ul,  1877. 
As  I  lun  frequently  bnsr  making  carbon  prints,  and  expe- 
rience  has  shown  me  how  to  get  over  a  good  dealof 
difficulty,  I  think  it  proper  to  communicate  to  the  readers 
of  the  News  the  different  improrementa  by  means  of 
which  I  succeeded  in  avoidiag  many  a  mistake  tiiat 
rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  good  results. 

The  composition  of  the  aensitixing  bath,  for  instanoe, 
has  been  the  subject  of  serious  study  on  my  part.  Th* 
selection  of  the  salt  uaed  for  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent, 
imperfections  being  always  the  result  of  a  oaralesdj' 
prepared  solution. 
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Ab  to  the  bichromate  of  ammonia,  bo  often  recom- 
meniled  U  being  gaperior  to  that  of  pot&aaium,  I  could 
not  Sad  &dj  KdvantBgo  in  ymng  it;  tbe  OQly  superiority  1 
remarked  was  yiith  respect  to  the  price.  A  remarkable 
thing  with  it  is  that  the  single  chromated  salt  is  as  Beositire 
u  the  biebromate. 

I  prefer  making  use  of  the  bichromate  of  potasaiam, 
however,  to  present  the  paper  becomiog  insoluble,  and  of 
no  nae;  therefore  I  uow  always  prepare  the  following 
■olalion  :— 

MoDOohromate  of  potaaaium  (yellow)      5  grammes 
Bichromate  of  polonium  (red)        ...      .^       „ 

Wjiter ISU  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  40  grammes 

In  winter  yoa  need  oot  take  so  rauch  alcohol  as  in 
Bnmmer.  The  formula  above  mentioned  is  uacd  for  sen- 
■itiiing  in  winter.  Do  not  add  the  alcohol  before  the  salM 
■re  en  lire!  y  diasoWed. 

As  for  drying  the  tissue,  I  have  neter  been  satislied  with 
the  commonly^used  metbuda.  I  always  found  it  somawhat 
noeven  when  dry,  aud  never  sticking  close  to  the  cliche. 
Now  I  proceed  as  follows,  and  have  ftlways  a  beautiful, 
■mooth  Ussae ; — 

I  take  a  glass  pan,  clean  it  carefully,  and  then  rub  it,  by 
means  ol  some  fill«r-paper,  with  a  little  turpentine  oil 
inch  a  tnanner  that  a  very  thin  Ulm  of  grease  remains  < 
tlie  glass.  Afterwards  I  rub  the  same  side  over  with  soma 
tklo,  but  only  so  much  that  the  surface  of  the  glass  baa 
ft  fomewhat  blue  appearance.  The  talc  maf  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  little  pad  of  wool.  Now,  the  tissue  being 
mfficiently  sensitiied  in  the  bath,  I  take  it  out  (allowing 
the  liquid  to  drop  off),  and  then  lay  it  carefally,  aroidiug 
the  formatioD  of  air-bubbles,  on  the  prepared  side  of  the 
glass,  cover  it  with  some  gum  or  caoutchouc  cloth,  and 
pus  the  squeegee  energetically  over  it.  It  is  of  the 
bighest  importance  to  have  no  air-bubblos  between  the 
glass  and  the  tissue ;  however,  working  carefully,  yaa  will 
soon  succeed  well.  The  tissue  is  allowed  to  dry  nii  the  ctr^ 
tjme  glaii plau,  which  will  take  six  to  eight  hours.  When 
dry,  yon  need  only  to  lift  one  edge  of  the  carbon  papcJ 
vith  your  knife,  and  it  will  easily  leave  its  support,  show- 
ing a  beautiful  mirror-like  ahiue,  and  being  completely 
smooth  and  oven.  1  End  this  method  of  drying  so  excellent 
tliat  1  never  do  otherwise,  and  my  tissue  always  Ilea  c]i 
to  the  paper  than  before. 

Yon  will  please  take  notice  that  this  manner  of  preparing 
tbe  glau  u,  for  the  double  transport  from  glass,  ir  — 
opinion  superior  to  rubbing  with  wai.  As  1  have 
annoyed  by  blisters  appearing  on  the  gelatine  fibn,  and  by 
the  copies  leaving  their  support  when  dry.  I  altered  my 
method  of  transferring,  and  am  now  not  suffering  from 
theoe  evils. 

The  copy  is  dipped  a  minnt«  or  two  into  clean  water, 
then  laid  on  a  glass  plate,  the  gelatine  film  below,  and  care- 
fully aqueexcd,  to  as  to  eipel  all  remaining  water. 
Now  I  lay  it  for  a.  short  time  only  iulo  an  alcoholic 
wlution  of  nhile  shellac  (about  two  to  four  per  cent.)^ 
ttbere  it  remains  until  the  back  of  tbe  tissue  gets  a  grey 
kppeorauce.  Meanwhile  1  dip  the  transport  tissue  into 
another  dish  with  water,  lay  it  afterwards  o[i  a  gloss  plate, 
take  the  copy  out  of  the  oleolioUc  solution  of  shellac,  aud 
put  it,  when  suHicicntly  dripped  off,  on  the  transport- 
tissue,  treating  Uolb  with  the  squeegee  as  usual.  By  thii 
shellac  bath  the  picture  will  always  closely  stick  to  itt 
supports,  never  show  blisters,  and  lose  its  dull  appear. 
■ncc.  If  you  take  core  to  cover  the  dish  containing  the 
ahellao  solution  with  a  glass  plate  every  time  there  arc 
some  copies  therein,  you  will  have  no  considerable  loss  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol ;  and  following  tbe  indicated 
methods  you  will  feel  perfect  aatisfactiou  with  their 
resnlta.— Truly  yours,  EitHST  Duebt, 

Sditor  (if  At  PhoUgniphiKht*  WodwiiMu 


PHOTO-SPECTEOSCOPY, 

BV    CAPTAIN   AQNET,    K.E.,    K.U.S.* 

[In  the  last  number  of  The  News,  the  left-hand  figure 
page  500  ahould  have  been  inaerted  beneath  the  figure 
page  501,  as  an  illustration  of  the  form  of  the  T-pioee 
recommended.] 

Having  constructed  this  automatic  motion  for  tba 
prisms,  and  adjusted  the  collimator,  the  latter  is  placed  in 
posLtioQ  indicated  in  the  first  column  of  page  51)0 ;  but  a 
further  precaution  is  advisable,  viz.,  to  see  that  tbe  slit  is 
vertical,  and  that  the  axis  of  the  collimator  is  in  an  abso- 
lutely horizontal  line.  The  levelling  screws  inserted  at 
the  bottom  of  tbe  cradle  supply  the  means  of  this  lost 
adjustment  when  a  smnll  level  is  placed  along  the  tube. 
After  the  prisms  are  placed  in  position  on  the  slab,  the  slot 
tbe  shaded  card  referred  to  in  the  last  number  is  placed 
right-angles  to  the  axis  of  the  collimator ;  or  Ihia  may  be 
effected  hrst,  and  the  prisms  placed  in  position  afterward. 
In  fact,  this  lost  procedure  is  the  better  of  the  tWo  for  a 
beginner,  since  at  first  he  wilt  often  fail  to  secure  tho 
pasaage  of  the  light  through  more  than  two  prisms.  We 
will  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  slot  is  placed  at  right- 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  colUmator,  and  that  the  prisms 
have  to  be  adjusted  afterwards.  The  triangular  portions 
of  P  (Or  their  eubatitutea,  the  T-pieces)  are  placed  with 
their  bases  at  about  the  angle  shown  in  the  diagram,  aiid 
tne  prisms  laid  upon  them,  tbe  base  of  the  card  pattern 
and  of  the  prism  being  coincideut.  The  slit  of  the  colli- 
mator is  now  widely  opened,  and  a  beam  of  light  caused  to 
fall  upon  it.  If  the  heliostat  (or  source  of  light)  is  in  tba 
right  position,  au  image  of  the  slit  should  sliinii  centrally 
upon  tho  coliimating  leua,  and  tbe  furmer  must  be  ad- 
justed  till  this  is  the  case. 
It  is  recommended  to  place  a  looas-Stting  disc  of  opaquo 
iper,  in  which  an  aperture  of  the  proper  size  is  cut,  round 
e  collimator,  in  order  to  cut  oS  any  extraueoua  beams  of 
light. 

To  facilitate  matters,  the  condenser  may  be  used  (o  focui 
tho  beam  of  light  upon  the  alit,  and,  by  its  employment, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  coliimating  leas  will  be  Ulled  with 
a  circular  patch  of  light.  Next  take  a  small  white  card, 
and  hold  it  between  tbe  first  prism  nod  tbe  coliimating 
lens,  and  note  if  the  rays  from  the  disc  of  light  fall  entirely 
on  the  surface  of  the  prism.  If  not,  move  the  whole  slab 
backwards  or  forwards  till  the  central  raya  of  the  disc  fall 
on  tbe  centre  of  the  prism.  Next  insert  tbe  card  between 
the  6rst  two  prisms,  and  notice  if  tbe  rays  of  light  still  fall 
properly  ou  the  surface  of  tbe  second  prism,  if  not,  tho 
angular  positions  of  the  prisms  must  be  altered  by  moving 
the  arm  K  till  it  falls  approximately  correct.  All  the  other 
prisms  will  now  be  In  adjustment  if  the  automatic  move- 
ment be  correctly  made  ;  and,  by  holding  a  card  behind  th a 
last  piism,  a  brilliant  thougii  impure  spectrum  should  be 
visible.  Now,  by  placing  the  axis  of  a  small  telescope 
(one  half  of  an  opera  glasa  answers)  in  the  line  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line  in  the  diagram,  the  r.iy  of  light  for  which 
the  prisms  are  adapted  will  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
If  tbiabenot  the  ray  required,  the  prisms  must  be  moved  by 
tbe  automatic  arrangement  till  tbe  desired  end  is  obtained. 
Before  fixing  up  tbe  camera  it  ia  as  well  to  see  that  the 
(aces  of  the  prisma  lie  accurately  in  vertical  plaues.  With 
the  gloss  prisms  oa  supplied  by  manufacturers  the  top  and 
baae  are  invariably  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  faces; 
hence,  by  placing  a  small  apirit  kvel  ou  their  tops,  prisma 
of  this  description  can  bo  readily  adjusted,  a  sheet  of  thin 
writing  paper  placed  beneath  some  one  corner  being  fre- 
quently enough  to  secure  tbe  necesaary  vertical  position. 

When  hollow  priams  filled  with  carbon  diaulphide  or 
other  Buch  refracting  liquid  are  employed,  tbe  accuracy 
obtained  by  a  plumb  liue  ia  sulhcienlly  good.  For  solar 
work  in  which  the  absorption  Hues  are  required,  gloaa 
priams  are  much  to  bo  preferred,  since  with  thorn  there  ia 
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no  fear  of  obtoiDing  diffractioQ  liDes,  and  instead  of  six 
pieces  requiring  to  be  worked  in  each  prism,  onlj  two  are 
required,  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  to  obtain  as  gooi 
results  in  both  cases,  each  surfnco  of  the  two  glass  plates 
cemented  to  the  cut  bottle,  and  the  sections  of  the  bottle, 
require  **  working  ^'  into  parallelism.  Another  point  aUo 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  these  prisms  is  that  the  pressure 
of  the  liquid  is  liable  to  cause  a  curvature  in  the  sides. 

The  camera  is  next  placed  in  the  position  lately  occupied 
by  the  telescope,  the  lens  being  of  such  a  size  as  to  take  in 
the  whole  of  the  beam  of  light  refracted  by  the  last  prism. 

A  dark  cloth  is  then  thrown  over  the  whole  of  the 
prisms,  camera,  and  collimator  lenses,  and  when  the  slit  is 
closed  or  covered  the  camera  should  appear  perfectly  dark. 
The  focussing  may  now  be  undertaKen,  and  this  is  the 
most  trying  part  of  the  operation,  and  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  extreme  patiencC)  and  the  expenditure  of  a  certain 
amount  of  time. 

Close  the  slit  to  say  the  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^i  ^^^^  ^^^  t^o  spec- 
trum on  the  focussing  screen  without  the  aid  of  a  magni- 
fying glass.  When  the  absorption  lines  appear  tolerably 
defined,  remove  the  screen,  and  substitute  for  it  the  dark 
slide,  in  which  a  piece  of  flat  glass  replaces  the  sensitive 
plate.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  magnitier  described 
in  the  last  number  should  be  adjusted  anew.  On  one  side 
of  the  piece  of  flat  glass  Twhich  should  be  patent  plate) 
should  oe  drawn  a  fine  ink  line  as  before,  but  the  draw  tube 
should  be  adjusted  so  that  when  placed  against  the  un- 
marked surface  of  the  glass  the  ink  line  should  appear  in 
sharp  focus.  When  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  dark  slide  in 
the  camera,  and  the  images  of  the  lines  fall  accurately  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  they  will  appear  in  focus  with  the 
magnifier.  The  front  and  back  of  the  slide  must  of  course 
be  opened,  and  the  image  viewed  in  the  manner  indicated, 
the  focus  of  the  camera  being  altered  till  absolute  sharpness 
is  obtained.  It  may  be  asked,  ^*  Why  not  focus  with  the  ordi- 
nary focussing  screen?"  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  the  fine  lines  on  it  owing  to  the  coarseness  of 
the  grain.  Dr.  Monckhoven  proposed  to  use  a  moving 
focussing  screen  to  avoid  this,  out  in  my  hands  it  is  per- 
fectly impracticable.  In  this  final  focussing  operation  the 
slit  should  be  nearly  closed,  *001  inch  with  the  length  of 
collimator  given  in  the  last  number  being  the  largest  open- 
ing which  will  give  results  of  any  value. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  effect  that  the  length  of  collimator  has  on 
the  resulting  picture.  The  rays  of  light  coming  from  the 
slit  are  made  parallel  by  the  coUimating  lens,  and  therefore 
the  breadth  of  the  image  of  the  slit,  which  is  measured  by 
the  breadth  of  the  finest  absorption  lines,  is  dependent  on 
the  ratio  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  coUimating  lens  and 
camera  lena  Thus,  if  the  breadth  of  the  slit  is  -004  inches, 
and  the  f  ocid  lengths  of  the  coUimating  and  camera  Ions  are 
eighteen  inches  and  six  feet  respectively,  the  breadth  of 
the  finest  absorption  line  that  will  be  sharply  defined  wUl 
be  -00:1  X  II  =  -016  inch.  It  wUl  thus  be  seen  that 
the  longer  the  collimator  the  finer  the  lines  will  be  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  To  counterbidaiice  this  advantage, 
however,  remains  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  collimator  diminishes,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion, 
the  image  of  the  length  of  the  slit,  and  the  consequent 
breadth  of  the  spectrum.  Thus,  in  the  above  example,  a 
slit  a  quarter-inch  in  length  wUl  give  a  spectrum  one  inch  in 
height,  and  if  wanted  the  same  height  with  a  six  foot  coUi- 
mator  we  should  have  to  increase  the  length,  of  the  slit  to 
one  inch.  As  can  be  well  understood,  it  is  much  easier 
to  make  the  former  length  of  slit  work  **true"  than 
the  latter.  Whether  a  long  or  short  collimator  be  em- 
ploved.  however,  the  same  amount  of  dispersion  is  secured, 
tiat  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  number  and  quality 
of  prisms  employed.  For  some  purposes  a  coUimator  of 
thiee  feet  is  usefol,  but  for  ordinary  work  it  is  too  cum- 
bersome. 

The  final  f  xua  should  be  given  to  the  image  by  allow- 


ing only  the  light  from  the  heliostat  or  source  of  light  to 
fall  on  the  slit.  If  the  collimator  has  been  properly  ad- 
justed the  movement  of  the  camera  towards  the  prisms,  or 
away  from  them  (keeping  the  axis  of  the  lens  in  the  same 
line),  should  cause  no  alteration  in  the  focus  of  the  image 
of  that  part  for  which  it  was  adjtuted.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  test  that  can  be  applied  as  to  its  adjustment  For 
focussing  the  invisible  rays,  trial  must  be  made  by  exposing 
plates.  Ihis  ought  not  to  be  necessary  till  the  U  lines 
are  nearly  reached.  When  a  horizontal  swing  back  is 
attached  to  the  camera,  sharper  focus  may  be  given  to 
parts  away  from  the  centre  of  the  field,  which  should  be 
the  part  focussed,  by  swinging  it  in  towards  the  violet  end, 
and,  consequently,  away  from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 
If  the  swing  back  be  swung  before  focussing,  it  is  probable 
that  the  magnifier  wUl  have  to  be  discarded,  since  its  axis 
would  make  an  angle  with  the  rays  striking  the  focussing 
plate.  In  my  own  camera  I  have  an  opening  cut  at  the 
top  in  front  of  the  plate  ;  and,  for  the  glass  plate,  I  sub- 
stitute a  smooth,  white  surface,  and  view  the  spectrum 
through  the  opening  by  a  telescopic  arrangement.  By 
this  plan  the  swing  back  can  be  altered  at  pleasure. 
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BY  J.  C.  STEPHENS. 

At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  heresy  (photographic), 
my  advice  is,  do  not  filter  your  negative  bath  solution. 
This  change  from  old  recognised  working  has  been  forced 
upon  me  from  the  belief  that  filtering-paper  of  the  present 
day  has,  like  a  great  deal  of  other  photographic  material, 
very  much  deteriorated  in  quality  from  what  we  used 
thirty  and  thirty-five  years  since.  If  the  bottle  of  solution 
is  left  to  stand,  especially  in  the  sun,  it  wiU  be  found  to 
get  clear  and  bright,  anything  held  in  suspension  gravi- 
tating to  the  bottom.  When  clear,  draw  it  off  by  means  of 
a  syj^on ;  the  short  leg  should  be  sufficiently  clear  of  the 
sediment  as  nut  to  allow  it  to  flovr  up.  The  syphon  may  be 
started  into  action  by  means  of  a  short,  straight  piece  of 
glass  tube  going  through  the  cork,  and  blowing  somewhat 
strongly  through  it,  which,  increasing  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  solution,  causes  it  to  rise  and  flow 
round  the  neck  of  the  syphon.  Care  should  be  tlUcen 
to  stop  its  action  when  the  top  has  faUen  down  to 
three-eighths  or  half  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  syphon  in 
the  bottle,  so  as  to  prevent  any  scum  which  may  be  on 
the  surface  from  flowing  over.  Any  one  who  tries  this 
plan  will,  I  think,  soon  find  he  could  get  cleaner  negativeSy 
and  not  so  subject  to  oyster  shells^  or  matt  silver. 

The  hypo  used  for  fixing  prints  should,  when  dissolved, 
be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  in  powder  in 
preference  to  either  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  and  very 
carefully  filtered.  Small  spots  of  non-fixation  are  very 
often  caused  by  little  particles  of  undissolved  substances, 
which,  being  held  in  suspension,  fix  themselves  upon  the 
surface  of  the  prints  when  placed  in  the  solution,  and  so 
wherever  that  is  the  case  prevents  the  action  of  the  hypo 
upon  the  sUver. 

METHYLATED  SPIRIT. 

MsTnTUO  ALCODOL,  wood  spirit  or  wood  naphtha,  is  one  of 
the  volatile  products  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  wood,  sawdust,  spent  dyewoods,  &c.  It  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  chemical  operations,  and  in  the  manufacture  and 
preparation  for  use  of  certain  artificial  coloring  matters.  It 
having,  fortunately,  a  very  disagreeable  taste,  it  is  never 
used  for  drinking,  and  hence  it  may  be  manufactured,  sold, 
and  employed  in  the  arts  without  any  Excise  interference. 

Methylated  spirit,  however,  is  a  very  different  article.  It 
consists  of  ordinary  (so-called  ethylic)  alcohol  mixed  with 
about  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  true  methylic  alcohol  josl 
mentioned,  and  is,  th>9refofe^  not  a  definite  chemical  0OA« 
pound,  but  a  mere  mistoref    The  origin  and  history  of  tUe 
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*'  metbjiBted  apirit "  m>y  ba  biioflj  iUted  w  roltoos.  &le- 
tbrlic  alcohol  (vood  spiiU),  though  very  uBeful  to  the  obemi- 
cal  manoracturei  and  color  mailer,  cannot  bo  uied  u  a  lub- 
■titnte  (or  ccmmon  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine),  bat  ptodoceB 
diffurent  re^ultg.  It  was  also  found  that  many  chemical 
aparatioDB  which  lequira  spirit  of  win^  could  not  be  carried 
'OQ  Bi  cheaply  iu  England  as  on  tbe  Continent,  where  Bp^tit 
is  mach  cheaper  on  sccouDt  of  tbe  smaller  duty  payable  on 
its  manufacture.  UoTL-rnment  was  tberolore  pititiooed  tu 
grant  some  relief  to  maDufacturere  by  remittiag  tbe  duty 
pftjable  apOQ  alcohol  used  ia  the  arts.  Th«  result  was  the 
concoctioo  of  tbo  mixture  kuowu  as  "  methylated  spirit," 
irhioh  «u  supposed  to  bo  uodriakable,  and  which,  under 
ceTtsio  conditiuDB,  was  to  hs  sold  duty  free  to  dyers,  kc. 
Vcfortoaately  tbe  mere  addUion  of  wood  spirit  to  alcohol 
did  not  seem  to  the  authorities  a  suEGoient  precaution.  Ex- 
cept a  manufacturer  or  dyer  was  able  to  give  secnrity  in 
£1,000  not  to  use  or  allow  to  be  uicd  the  "methylated 
jpirit"  for  driukiog  purposes,  further  additioDS  weiein- 
aistednpoo.  Oneufthi-'SucoDHistsiQdissolving  in  the  spirit 
a  small  quantity  of  shellac.  This  addition  was  proposed  io 
the  interest  o(  tbe  Tsruish  makers,  who.  it  was  ertonaoilcly 
Buppoaed.  would  be  tbe  maia  consumers  of  methylated  spirit, 
and  to  whom  tha  prHdeDce  of  shellac  would  bs  no  dtttiiment. 
lathis  statd  the  spirit  is  sold  under  the  nameof  "  Gnisb." 
This  aditition,  for  the  color  maker  and  dyer,  is  ooe  of  the 
most  unfortunate  that  could  ha*e  been  itevisid.  li  maW 
all  oolois  cone  up  Salter,  and  gives  rods  especially  a  dull 
biniih  tone.  To  detect  shellac  in  methylated  spirit  it  is 
msTsIy  neceoary  (o  add  a  spoonful  of  the  suspected  sample 
toaWge  glaM  of  pure  water,  say  coudensed  steam  water, 
and  stir  up  weU.  If  shellac  is  present  it  will  bo  precipitated, 
and  occasion  ■  white  turbidity  or  milkiness  iu  tbe  liquid. 
Sometimes  instead  of  shellac  a  small  t^uautity  of  some  anilioe 
oolor,  blue  or  red,  is  added  to  tha  spirit.  Whatever  color  is 
■elected  will,  of  course.  \a  curtain  cases  prove  objection  able. 

We  ihould  snggeat  th^tt  if  aoy  further  addition  to  tba  me- 
tb^Iated  spirit  is  really  needful — which  we  doabt — some- 
thing of  an  intensely  nauieoits  Saror  would  be  much  better 
Ihan  colors  or  lesinous  substances. 

On  the  Continent  ordinary  alcohol  is  cheaper  than  wood 
.  ipirit,  and  benca  purchasers  of  tbe  latter  sometimea  find  it 
more  or  lera  adulterated  with  the  former.  To  detect  this 
fraud  Ricbe  and  B&rdy  heat  tbe  suspected  sample  with  tuh 
phnrio  acic,  dilute  with  water,  and  distil.  Tbey  then  mil 
thediitillate  with  peroxide  of  manftaneae  and  sulphuric  acid, 
thai  converting  tba  ethylic  alcohol  into  alUubyde,  and  add  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  finally  some  magenta. 
If  common  alcohol  is  present,  even  to  tbe  exlsnt  of  one- 
tenth  per  cent.,  the  magenta  takes  a  riolet  color. — Chemiva! 


turbid  on  cooling,  and  an  almost  transparent,  coloarlew, 
serous  mass  separated,  more  particularly  upon  the  walla  of 
tbo  flafk.  Afterwnrds  1  gramme  was  diasolved  in  15 
grammes  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  by  boiling,  and  allowed  to 
cool.  In  the  clear,  yellow -coloured  solution,  roand  and 
half-round  colourless  granules  were  deposited.  These 
were  recovered  by  filtration,  dried  in  the  air,  and  weighed  : 
6  decigrammes  were  thus  obloindd.  The  specific  gravitjr 
of  tbese  granules  wns  0  910.  The  filtrate  was  evaporated 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  left  as  residue  a  brittle  resin  of  a 
beaatiful  dark-jeltow  colour,  weighing  about  i  deci- 
grammes. Further.  1  gramme  of  the  wax  in  raspings  was 
boiled,  and  well  shakea  in  a  solution  of  1-4  gramme  borax 
in  20  grammes  of  distilled  water.  A  colourless  mass 
separated  on  the  surface  of  the  liqnid  in  tbe  vessel.  Tlie 
liquid  was  turbid,  but  on  cooling  was  neither  milky  t 


gelat 


;  Japan  was  was  therefore  not  present,    Tb< 
i  made  with  the  grantilea  free  from 
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resin.  This  time  the  fluid  remained  clear  during  baiting 
and  when  cooled.  The  granules  united  into  a  cake  at  the 
top  of  the  fluid.  A  sample  in  fine  shavings  was  then 
agitated  with  dilute<l  aaimonia  solution  :  a  portion  of  tbe 
residue  above- uieutioned,  free  from  resin,  was  also  treat«d 
with  ammonia.  In  both  cases  the  fluid  remained  clear  and 
transparent,  and  tbu  eamples  unchanged,  indicating  tha 
absence  not  only  of  steario,  but  also  of  circurain  «nd 
olearine.  The  granular  body,  quite  free  from  resin,  «hich, 
according  to  the  above  tests,  contained  neither  stearin  nor 
•Ispan  wax,  was  now  tested  for  paraffin.  It  badalustrona 
appearance  and  alabaster-Uke  transparency,  yielded  be- 
tween the  fingers  without  adhering,  and  dissolved  easily 
and  completely  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  benxtne,  but  not 
at  all  iu  live  parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  quantitatire 
analysis  briogd  out  tbe  quantities  as  GO  per  cent,  paraffin, 
and  40  per  cent,  of  yellow  resin. — English  Mechanic. 


ARTIFICIAL  BEESWAX. 
A  mxruRE  of  paraffin  and  common  resin  has  found  its  way 
iuto  the  market  aa  a  subatitnte  for  beeswax — indeed,  it  has 
been  sold  for  that  article — but  in  this  case  the  cakes  were 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  o(  genuine  beeswax.  According 
to  a  recent  chemical  examination  of  the  artificial  beeswax, 
the  appearance  is  well  calculated  to  deceive,  as  the  com- 
ponod  is  almost  identical  in  looks  with  the  genuine  wax, 
whilst  in  colour,  brittleness,  fracture,  and  adhesiveness,  the 
difference  is  very  slight.  The  outer  surface  of  tbo  sham 
article  possesses  tbe  characteristic  boney-like  smell  of 
genuine  wax  ;  but  fresh ly-brok en  surfacea  have  a  marked 
pitchy  odour,  and  do  not  exhibit  the  same  lustra  as  the 

Sanuine  wax.  Melted  at  a  gentle  beat  the  smell  of  boney 
I  lost,  and  the  pitchy  odour  asserts  itself  in  an  unmistak- 
able manner ;  at  a  stronger  beat  it  becomes  intense,  and 
persists  for  a  long  time.  Tbe  melting  poiut  of  tbe  false 
wax  is  about  IGO"  Fahr.,  and  its  specifl':  gravity  about 
0-962.  In  its  further  qualitative  examination  1  gramme 
was  warmed  witn  10  grammes  of  chloroform  in  a  small 
fissk.    The  solution  was  clear  and  yellow,  but  aooa  became 


THE  SIMPLE  SPECIPIc'gRAVITY  APPARATUS 
FOR  LIQUIDS. 
Dear  Sir, — In  the  current  number  of  tbe  News  (page 
49S)  you  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  a  description  and 
sketch  of  a  little  apparatus  for  determining  the  specifio 
gravity  of  liquids,  for  which  you  acknowledge  yourself 
indebted  to  (ha  editor  of  the  Chemical  Neu-a.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  of  Uwen's  Colfoge, 
who  does  not  seem  (o  be  aware  that  the  apparatus  in  ques- 
tion is  "as  old  as  (he  bills,"  or,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
known  in  this  country  for  close  upon  thirty  yeara.  The 
first  account  of  this  identical  instrument — Alexander'a 
hydrometer — appeared  in  Poggendorff's  Annaka,  after 
which  it  got  noticed  in  France  and  England,  I  well  re- 
member that  several  of  these  instruments  were  fitted  ap 
by  the  students  whilst  I  was  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry,  i[i  lti4'J,  on  the  appearance  of  Hofmann  and 
De  la  Rue's  published  account  of  it  in  vol.  1  of  their 
"Annual  Report  of  the  Progress  of  Chemistry"  for  1847- 
1848.  I  myself  made  one  of  them,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  editor  of  tiin  Ckeiiiical  Nea-i,  who  was  then  my  fellow* 
student,  another.  Itut  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  the  instrument  was  well  known  to  us  all  by  tbe  follow- 
ing description,  which  I  quote  from  the  Report  in  quea- 

(Page  28).  "  Dd.-nni.mtiQn  of  th.  SpiciJU  GrtvitUt  o/ 
Liquidt,  £yrfrop.ii-li(.— Alexander  has  proposed  the  application 
of  a  long-known  iirincij.le  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquids.  Two  psrulkl  gradnated  glass  tubes,  both  open  at  one 
and,  and  communicatin;,'  with  each  other  at  their  other  ends,  at 
which  is  a.  small  ijringo,  are  introdaced,  tbe  one  into  water,  tha 
other  intj)  the  liquid  to  be  examined.  The  air  in  the  tabes  is 
'  now  sUghtly  rarefied  by  msuu  of  the  syringe,  when,  by  com- 
paring the  elevation  of  tha  water  and  of  the  other  Lqnid  is  the 
tabes,  the  ratio  of  the  «pecific  graviiisi  li  given.    Alssandn  csUi 
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The  iodioatioDB  nflorded  by  Alewnder'a  iastrament  are 
subject  to  errorB  arising  from  capillarity  (particularly  in 
tbo  caso  of  tubes  ao  narroir  bb  5  m.ni.  diameter),  but  this 
iarm  of  hydroniclar  ia  certainly  far  more  accurate  than 
haa  been  BBaerted  by  Mr,  Taylor,  who  is  content  with 
"  results  correct  to  the  Srst  decimal  place,"  or  it  could 
never  be  employed  at  all  in  chemical  laborntorics. — I  am, 
denr  sir,  yours  truly,  JOHN  Spiller. 

London,  October  20th. 


EXniBlTION   BLUNDERS. 

Dear  Sir,— Last  year  there  waa  a  great  foai  made 
becnuse  some  few  exhibitorB  wrote  their  tiaroes,  &c.,  on 
their  eihibita.  1  only  wish  that  I  bod  taken  the  anme  prc- 
cnution  t/iii  year,  wo  should  tlien  have  been  sared  the 
"  luxury  of  grumbling,"  not  altogether  so  mach  on  the 
f&ct  of  there  being  ho  many  mistakes  in  the  catalague,  as 
at  the  short-BigbtedDess  of  a  rule  that  reads  two  waya, 
and  which  led  to  the  almost  unpleasant  correspondence  of 
last  year. 

Ut  courao  it  would  be  unkind  to  blame  our  Tery  worthy 
and  deservedly  respected  assistant  secretary  for  all  the 
mistakes ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  cannot  help  thinking 
thnta  bintfrom  him  in  the  proper  quarter  would  have  had 
the  desired  effect,  v\t.,  thnt  it  would  lighten  hia  labour  and 
cause  fewer  mistAkes,  and  lesa  beartburntnga  to  indivi<lnnl 
exhibitors,  were  they  to  write  or  print  on  the  front  of  their 
exhibits  the  title  and  name,  us  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
has  done  in  this  year's  exhibition. 

Uno  doesn't  know  whether  other  exhibitors  have  as 
many  miatakea  iu  catalogue  as  myself  and  Airs.  I'ayne,  If 
BO,  I  pity  them,  and  blame  myeelf ;  because,  ahould  we 
ever  exhibit  again,  we  shall  not  subject  our  pictures  to  be 
stated  as  the  work  of  another  photographer,  as  are  numbers 
455  and  456  ;  neither  shall  we  stand  the  chance  of  having 
another  picture  hung  liorizontally  when  it  should  have 
been  perpendicular.  Nor  would  the  public  be  puzzled  to 
know  what  a  "Night  Blooming  Ccrtom"  was  (No.  423). 
Neither  would  there  have  been  auch  a  stupid  miatake  aa  a 
"  Group  of  Cocks"  (No.  371)  had  cue  written  on  mount 
"Group  of  White  Cochins."  Neither  would  the  "I'air 
of  Ailesbury  Uucka  "  (No.  232)  have  been  passed  compa- 
ratively nnuoticed  had  the  catalogue  described  them  sa  in- 
tended and  sent  with  them,  viz., "The  Heroes  of  a  Hundred 
Fights ;"  for  that  identical  pair  of  ducks  had  beaten 
'  everything  shown  against  them  iu  upwards  of  a  hundred 
prize  poultry  showa  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  conse- 
quently their  poinfe  would  bo  the  more  studied  by 
connoisseurs  attending  the  Exhibition,  and  would  probably 
attract  others. 

1  think,  sir,  I  have  written  enough  to  show  that  it  is  ad- 
visable, where  practicable,  for  every  exhibitor  (eapecially 
our  friend  Mr.  Uiggiuson  and  myself)  to  write  plainly  on 
tneir  exhibits  everything  they  wish  the  public  to  know, 
and  not  to  leave  it  to  the  chance  medley  of  Bsaistant  secre- 
tary's assiatants,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  printing  and 
publiahing  departments. — Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Glen  Patite. 

P.S.— I  have  just  discovered  that  No.  540  should  have 
been  copies  of  "  Tapestry,"  and  not  "  Paiotinga." 

[The  blunders  to  which  our  correspondent  refers,  and 
similar  errors  in  regard  to  othera,  are  certainly  very  lament- 
able, and  slioulil  have  been  avoided.  We  cannot  aay  where 
tbo  responaibiiity  res(«,  but  it  is  very  deplorable  that  any 
portion  of  the  success  of  an  exhibition  which  promises  aa 
well  as  the  present  should  be  perilled  by  auch  sources  ol 
annoyance.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  rule  for- 
bidding the  appending  of  names  to  pictures  waa  entirely  re- 
scinded, haviug  been  found  to  work  aodiaastrouaty  last  year; 
butj  bjBomeoveraight,  it  crept  into  the  frint«d  conditions 


again.  Uur  correspondent  will  see  that  in  a  Becond  edition 
of  the  catalogue  many  of  the  errors  of  which  he  com- 
plains have  been  rccliSed,  and  others,  whilst  very  irritating, 
will  not  mislead.  For  instance,  any  observer  interested  in 
the  picture  will  not  be  misled  by  the  mis  spelling  of  the 
~  'IU,  or  Torch  Tbiatle.  but  will  be  more  inierestcd  in 
.:ng  that,  being  the  night- So w erin g  apecies,  it  most  have 
been  photographed  by  evening  light. — Eo.] 

CONVERGING     PERPENDICULARS     IN    ARCBI- 
TECTUKE. 
Dear  Sir, — Perfectly  fair  criticism — however  hoetile — I 
,n  always  read  with  pleasure.     In  a  review  of  the  Society's 
Exhibition  by  the  Editors  of  the  British  Journal— JHo.  25, 
aalreet  of  ancient ''Hooded  Boofs — Pent  Houses  at  Morlaiz, 
Finisterre,"  ia  aingled  out  as  "a  forcible  example  of  the 
ffect  of  pointing  the  camera  upwards  without  making 
Lse  of  the  counteracting  agency  of  a  swing-back  to  pre- 
vent the  convergence  of  the  marginal  lines  ;  "  and,  nore- 
,  "the  only  one  iu  the  Exhibition  showing  the  defect 

lis  delicious  piece  of  flippant,  off-hand  criticism  would 

be  amusing  were  it  not  mischievous. 

Permit  me  to  inform  these  censors  tliat  I  always  tIM  B 
swing-back  ; "  that,  in  this  instance,  the  camera  waa  not 
cocked,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  waa  no  ocoaaioa 

for  it ;  and  that  No.  25  ia  entirely  free  from  any  convergence 

of  the  lines. 
I  enclose  a  copy  for  your  examination,  and  also  a  number 

of  others,  forming  part  of  two  large  aeries,  which  I  have 

thia  morniug  gone  through  without  finding  a  single  "  ex- 
niile  of  tbo  defect  in  question."  They  were  all  taken 
itb  Dallmeyer'a  extra-wide  angle  lens  for  confined  sitiia- 

Unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  my  absence  abroad, 
a  few  random  specimens  (the  firat  rough  proofs)  only  were 

it  for  exhibition,  and  of  those,  the  more  important  were 

:  hung,  from  want  of  space  in  consequence  of  the 
unusual  number  of  pictures  sent  in, 

Before  speaking  tx  rathedra  of  converging  tinea  in  Hohi- 
tectural  subjects,  the  Editors  should  endeavour to'aeqnire 
some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  architecture.  It  ii  not 
necessary  to  spend — as  I  have  done— a  great  part  of  my 
life  amidst  architectural  subjects  in  every  comer  of 
Europe.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  any  one  paiaiDg 
Whitehall  pause  at  the  entrance  to  the  Horse  Gaards, 
and  examine  the  facade  of  Injgo  Jones'  noble  Palladian 
structure.  A  photograph  of  it  would  certainly  be  Stig- 
matiied  by  these  aapieot  gentlemen  as  a  frightful  eumpla 
of  converging  lines.  Yet  the  great  architect  knew  perfeotly 
well  what  he  waa  about,  and  perfectly  achieved  tne  effect 
at  which  he  aimed  in  hia  designa !  —1  am,  sir,  yoms 
obediently,  Stefhen  TBOHPtOK. 

[The  examples,  aimilar  to  those  in  the  Exhibition,  with 
which  Ur.  Thompson  favours  ua,  are  very  fine,  and  alto- 
gether free  from  the  technical  defect  In  question.  It 
muat  be  admitted  that  the  over-hanging  upper  storeya 
and  heavy  gables  which  prevailed  in  the  aixtecnth  eentniy 
may  deceive  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer,  and  prodooa 
a  suggestion  of  converging  perpendiculars,  wbicb  k  more 
careful  examination  or  an  initructed  eye  will  readily  deter- 
mine to  be  only  optical  illuaion.  It  is  true,  a  critic  is  stlp- 
poard  to  know  something  of  everything  ;  but  be  tOMJ  be 
pardoned  for  not  being  familiar  with  the  domaitlo  uebl- 
tecture  of  Andrea  Palladio,  or  of  the  works  o(  his  noUett 
English  expositor,  Inigo  Jones.— Ed.] 

%hII  in  tjlt  j}tttMff« 

SofTH  nkWion  Photoobaphio  Socirt. — At  the  next  atst- 
iug  of  this  Society,  which  will  be  held  in  the  roomi  of  the  BoeMy 
of  Arts,  Adelphi,  on  Thoraday,  November  Ut,  a  rfiiiiniiiilraHiM 
will  be  mads  V  "'-  1*-  '-  Po*^n*ii,  P-C.B.  Bnbjeet :  •^KtaM* 
tional  Aid  by  Fbotogiap hie  fUhibiti.", 


ftl» 
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PBOTogiAPBtira  A  TBoima  Hobsb.— The  Sen  Fmeiaeo 
jfft«  of  the  lllh  of  Angnit  i»jii— "In  onr  mRnlian  of  the 
pbolognpli*  laken  b;  Mnjbrid)^  of  Occident  at  fall  ipeed  we 
ttitfld  (hat  it  w«i  the  intention  of  Mr.  Staiifard  to  have  a 
MriM  of  TiewB  takeo  to  ihow  the  *tep  at  all  its  atagei,  ao  aa  to 
Mitle  the  coDtroienj  among  hoivemen  about  the  qaestion 
vbelfaw  a  faat  trotter  ever  baa  all  bia  feet  ia  tbe  air  at  ooce. 
■r.  Mnjbridge  baa  ddv  receired  bit  inBtmotioni,  and  will 
Bommence  hia  work  ao  aoon  ae  he  can  receive  tbe  needral 
laoM*  from  London,  and  can  have  macbinory  made  here.  rVci- 
dent  moTea  lOft.  at  a  atridD,  and  Mr.  Mnybridgs  will  hnro  a 
dozen  pbotograpbio  cameraa  placed  at  interraU  uf  2ft. ,  malting 
k  total  diatance  of  24n. ,  a  little  more  than  a  full  atrido.  The 
■butter*  of  theaa  camsraa  will  be  opened  and  abut  b;  electricity 
u  the  horae  paaaei  in  front  of  each,  tbe  time  ofeipoanro  being, 
M  before,  not  more  than  tbe  Ibouaandtb  part  of  a  aecond.  The 
12  pictarea  will  be  taken  within  two-tbirda  of  a  aecood,  the 
time  required  for  trarelling  Hit.  at  a  apeed  of  i!.3T.  Eneh 
pktore  will  be  taken  bj  a  double  lena.  ao  a«  to  be  ailapted  tor 
the  alereotcope,  aod  will  tbna  fnrniab  the  moat  concliiai(s  proof 
to  coonoiiaeura  that  it !(  faithtutly  taken  by  photugrapliy,  and 
not  materially  changed  by  relonching."  It  wilt  bo  aoled  that 
leoMi  for  Ibii  special  work  moat  he  made  In  England. — £d.  F.  N 

Thb  Oiiooil  SiLvBH  UuD. — Profeaaor  Silliman,  of  Mew 
HATe»,  Informa  na  thai  tbe  alleged  argentiferoiia  mod  of  Wasro 
ooonlry,  Oregon,  an  account  of  wbicb  we  rcco'illy  copied  from 
the  Ban  Franeiieo  Eiimxair,  ii  a  frandulent  production.  As 
ragarda  the  form  In  which  tbe  ailTsrwaa  added,  Profeaaor  Silli- 
luui  a4yi  that  (be  metal  in  tbe  (ample  analyzed  by  him  wat 
apongj,  in  a  grey  powder,  and  generally  in  Ibo  coaditirin  iu 
wbioh  aiWer  appeaia  wben  reduced  by  linc.  An  aothcniic 
•xample  from  the  locality,  obtained  by  a  tnutworthy  correa- 
poodent  of  Proleaaor  Silliman,  yielded  uo  ailver  wbateier. — 
Sei4Hl\fle  Aouritan, 

Psu-AKATioN  or  CiLLULOtD,— Paper  in  treated  by  a  con- 
liniww  procoai  with  five  parta  of  aulphoric  acid  and  two  uf 
Bitrio  add,  which  conrert  it  into  a  lurt  of  gun-cotton.  The 
ueeaaot  aoid  ia  nmoved  by  preaaure,  followed  up  by  washing 
with  abnndanee  of  water.  The  paeto,  when  tliua  washed. 
drained,  acd  partially  dried,  ia  grtnnd  in  a  mill,  mixed  wttli 
•ampbor,  gronnd  again,  atroDgty  preaaed,  dried  under  a 
bydraoliopreaa  between  learea  of  blotting  paper,  cut,  bruised, 
laminated  I  and  compreaaed  a^ain  in  a  apecial  apparatus, 
Mlitably  heated.  It  is  aaid  to  be  hard,  tonith,  tranaparent, 
•laatio,  fuaiblo,  becoming  plastic  and  miUeablo  at  125°.  It 
ignite*  wilb  difBculty,  ia  decomposed  suddenly  at  140°  wilhont 
uflamnalion,  and  gifes  riae  to  reddiah  fumea.  II  ia  inodaroui 
amd  doe*  not  become  electrio  oa  friction.— .Bii//.  dt  la  Sai 
JnitutrUUi  i*  Savin. 


$0  Com«9onli<sls. 

Ja  B.  M.— Hnoh  depend*  upon  what  yon  are  copying  la  to  Ihi 
mode  of  going  atraat  it.  Aa  a  mle,  a  bath  aliithtry  add  w 
more  oonTenie&t  fur  copviag  work  than  ona  nuils  Dsntnl.  If  yuu 
■re  oopying  an  BngraTiDg-  yon  will  often  llod  a  weak  dsvctopar 
better  than  a  atronit  on*;  but  for  al  paiDtiagH  Ihe  *lron(-  — - 
wilt  often  answer  biwt.     A  ripe  collodion  ia  genemlly  best. 

J,  H.  R.— Your  letter  is  singnUrly  Inexplicit,  and  givca  us  ni 

BpoD  which  to  give  you  intormatian.     What  is  yoar  racli 

and  how  prodawdF  It  appears  like  ■  eallodion  trAnater,  parll} 
bleaohed  oy  meana  of  bichloride  of  mercuiy.  How  can  w» 
answer  your  second  qneitloD.  which  stands  thus  :  "  Is  it  ths  roDgh 
side  of  ground  glass  or  Iho  amoolh  side^"  Is  irAif  ths  ron^h 
Bids  or  mnooth  F     You  gire  na  no  context  to  auggcat  «Tsn  a  clu 

7*  J.  f. — You  will  no  doubt  anceced  if  yon  peraonrc,  bat  yon  niui 
na*  cars  aa  well.  Tbe  two  atereo  alidos  you  eocloao  sra  eKampli 
of  very  careless  work.  Ous  of  (hBDi  ia  mounted  wrong ;  tbe  halvi 
Tti]nirs  Innaposing  The  other  ia  clnmstly  cnt  and  crDoksdlj" 
monnted.  The  snowy  effect  of  stereoscopio  piolnros  ischiefly  duo 
lolheoaeot  an  oTsr-inteniifled  nogaliTe,  Sometimes  &  similar 
street  is  dus  to  ■  paper  rough  surface,  erery  Jitlte  point  on  the 
surface  of  which  rsflects  light ;  and  this  sSect,  being  magnified  in 
the  slereoacope,  gi»»a  a  enowy  effect. 

Tdkoko  MiKtiu.— Yod  will  &id  instnietiona  In  oar  Yatii-Booa 
(or  IST6.  Of  eourae  Ihe  subject  could  cot  be  salio&clorily 
•aplained  within  tbe  space  of  an  anawsr  In  thia  ooluuin.  Tborii 
was,  some  ynrs  ago,  a  liltli  pmnpblat  pnbliahed  on  Ihe  aobject , 
but  it  Is,  we  think,  out  of  print,  and,  at  any  rale,  would  now  pro- 
bably bs  out  of  data. 


'irpiB. — The  slignlsrly  peppered  condilion  of  your  pjctnree  f* 
beyond  doubt  duo  lo  the  presence  ot  aouie  (breign  body  either  ia 
■napension  in  your  bath  or  culbidion:  but  what  and  which,  it  1* 
liDpossible  to  any  wilhont  inveatigJilion  on  ths  apol.  ^e  onoa 
saw  a  simiUr  effvcl  produfed  bT  the  iotioduclinn  of  aome  crystals 
of  iodide  of  potuaium  to  the  silver  bsth.  Yon  will  euily  see  it 
your  cullodi.in  is  turbid,  and  if  not,  filter  the  bath  carefully,  and 
try  Hgnin.     2.  It  is  poaAible  the  sun  gaa-liffht  in  Ihe  roof  of  the 

being  lery  insoluble  [n  olbtrnnd  alfihiil,  isnot  a  desirable  salt  for 
use  in  your  collodion.  Bromido  of  rHdmiumli  much  more  eolnble. 
and,  tberefiirc,  enawera  hotter.  But  nu  broniide  or  other  aalt 
ahou Id  be  expected  to  diaaulro  if  put  direct  inio  thi  eollodion  in 
lump-.  The  bromido  should  Hlwnys  bo  pnvdered,  and  (ban  dia- 
aoh-cd  infeparalo  alcohol,  a  drop  or  two  ot  water  tfeing  aomeiimea 
added.  Wben  diurjlved  by  repo,iled  sbHkmgii,  it  ahould  be 
filtered  before  adding  to  Ibo  collodion.  Before  miking  collodioa, 
if  yon  are  not  familinr  with  the  oocraliuna,  yon  shoold  carefuUj 
resd  ins:Tucliana,  and  yun  would  then  sroid  lionbleaome  blandera, 
.  C.  FlTivKKva. — The  work  on  retouching  which  yon  name  is  a  *eiT 


tire  films  diaaolvins 
he  condition  of  tba 
much  mora  aolabl* 


.  L.  r, — Your  troublesome  eiperieuoe  of 

wben  Tsrnish  is  applied  ia,  duublleas,  di 

cnllodiiin.     Snme  samples  of  ovroivlini 

in  akobul  than  others,  and 

fDraahort  time.     The  cutting  Ircmtha  Eiigliih  Math, 

you  enclose  eiplsins   ths  uua  well,    and  donblleis  meet 

,1- ■_.   ■.  .      .!..._  =.   of  olbijra  :— "  Eiery  c 


itedwilhlb 


it  collodion  knoll 
.e  pyroxylini 


■  that,  after  ii 


.   The 


la  one  which  tends  to  mako  it  pruduo>  a  more  and  more  aolnbls 
film,  till  n.i  Use  it  is  perfectly  solubls  in  ilcobol.  Thia  fnlly  sz- 
plainn  the  UlHHilving  of  Ihe  iujHt;e  referred  10,  and  it  is  no  pecnliaritj 
of  one  B  illndion  more  than  nnnther ;  lbs  chncge  refeired  lo  laksa 
place  with  cTory  miko  of  collndion,  although  all  do  not  change 
with  iqual  rapidity.  For  my  own  part,  I  hare  nSTer  ftiaod 
Miwson'a  cotludion  lo  bebaf  c  aa  described  if  fresh,  or  modenitelj 
tre>h — in  fact,  not  ualcas  >ery  old,  nod  in  conaequence  much  gone. 
Usually  it  keeps  remarkably  well.  In  some  apecial  caana  oldoollo* 
dion  ia  of  particular  vaJuc,  and  to  prevent  the  loaa  of  the  aegatiTe 
when  it  has  been  used,  flow  over  the  plate  diluted  albumen,  drj, 
and  it  may  then  be  varnished  with  safety." 

B.  B.  T. — QtUtiuo  has  of  late  yenrs  acquired  very  considerable  im- 
portance OS  a  pbiitogniphic  BgonI,  and  n  aaniple  specially  suited  to 
ths  pbotugraphsr's  purposes  ia  manufactured  by  Means.  Nelran 
and  Cu.  Eumples  of  gelatine  nry  Tery  much  in  quality.  Heat 
may  be  uxed  in  aHsipIiog  solution, 'when  time  is  an  object.  Tlia 
cuni[ilcted  sululii.n  miy  bcfil<erod,if  neccKSary  ;  butnototherwiae. 
2.  Drying  the  coll';diu- chloride  film  on  opnl  glass  by  meana  ot 
beat  in  deairable,  bat  nol  inipcrativcly  necessary  when  ikot  oon- 
venicnt,  provided  proper  preoiuliona  Ih  used  to  aecnre  perfect 
desicoition  of  the  film  bef  jre  placing  it  in  contact  with  the  nega- 
tive. 3.  ThovarnishkQDwnas"crys1alvaruiBb"  isnaedwithont 
heat,  and  ia  suitable  (or  pomtivcs  on  glan.  1.  Weknowotmany 
eaaea  in  which  treatment  of  the  bath  with  cyanide  haa  bean  moat 
auccesafuL  A  neglect  occurred  in  posting  uie  packsL  You  bav6 
doubileaa  received  it  by  Ibis  time. 

UixBY  Wilcox.— The  Exhibition,acoaiding  to  tbe  adTertiasaMnta, 
cloHii  on  16lh  November. 

T.  II.  I'.^The  prints  have  interested  us  ;  but,  being  on  ths  badi  of 
light,  they  are  difRculI   to  examine.     Ws    wiU 


make  Ihe 

opinion. 

C.  K.  P.  Vb 

'■Trip  "in 

Beisral  Com 


reful  0. 


PHOTOaKAPHS   REGISTBRBD. 

O.   i  B,  Laiih,  Eutbanme. 

Tliree  Phologrsplis  oC  Ulshop  of  Uhiceater. 

'  Pliulonrmph  of  Mrs.  Brawn  and  Child. 
PbciIomHph  of  i£l.  Peter's  Ckurth,  Kirkley,  Lowsitoft. 

i'holDgnpb  of  Jobn  l^ti.ra(ie  Uat]«y,Ksq. 

PhalDgraph  el  WiDdernurs  l«kl. 

*  rh..t<igtapl.  enUllod  "  Who  Calls  I ' 


I.  Hakt  «  C. 


Out'  PtiiJt4jgra|ib  of  Ca 
Diviia  BaoB    We-tun-iupcr-Slart, 

PaKlugiauh  of  t'Lkt  Uuhn  Ueblheuse. 
Mr.  K.  BMI.BT,  uVncheiler, 

f  liDlogn^h  of  Biahop  el  Mancheater. 


rickstiire  Tolunteen. 
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PHOTOGRA.PaY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

Amateur  Art  Critics  at  the  Exhibition— Civic  Honours 
TO  Photographers — Professor  Abel,  C.B.,  and  Mili- 
tary GUNCuTTON. 

Amateur  Art  Critics  at  the  ExJiihition. — We  made  mention 
the  other  day  in  these  columns  of  a  definition  of  retouch- 
ing :  something  which  other  people  do  to  their  pictures. 
AVe  have  since  learnt  a  simple  definition  of  art  from  the 
amateur  critics  who  appear  to  visit  tlie  Pall  Mali  Exhibi- 
tion in  large  numbers.    Art,  unlike  retouching,  is  some- 
thing iu  one*s  own  picture,  and  in  nobody  else*s.     In  sum 
and  substance,  we  have  heard  many  an  exhibitor  say  of 
another  photographer*s  work:—**  It  is  very  good,  and  all 
that ;  the  model  is  cleverly  arranged,  and  the  manipulation 
exceedingly  skilful,  no  doubt ;  indeed^  so  far  as  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  work  is  concerned,  it  is  really  first-rate, 
and  deserves  high  commendation.     But  it  is  not  art — not 
true  art.''    All  this  is  very  charming  and  delightful,  of 
coarse— especially  in  the  case  of  he  who  utters  it;    the 
only  thing  is,  that  we  do  not  all  of  us  look  at  matters  from 
the  same  standpoint.     One  gentleman,  who  shows  some 
very  fine  pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  and  already  enjoys  a 
recognised  position  in  this  metropolis,  shook  his  head  very 
dolefully  as  he  pointed  out  some  **  flagrant  abominations  " 
to  us,  and  only  recovered  his  spirits  again  as  he  approached 
his  own  productions.     **  And  which  do  you  like  best  ?  '* 
asked  a  visitor  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Exhibition  (we 
were  standing  before  two  fine  portraits—the  one  a  specimen 
of   English,  the  other  of  foreign  work).     **This  one,  I 
think,"  was  our  opinion.    *'  Do  you— do  you  really  ?  "  was 
the  reply.     **  Why,  the  other  is  far  before  it ;  but  then  I 
speak  from  an  art  point  of  view,  you  know."    It  must  be 
very  nice  to  enjoy  such  confidence  in  one*s  opinion.    There 
is  a  freshness,    too,   and  a   naivete  which  never  fails  to 
amuse.     One  can  almost  imagine  one  of  these  critics  getting 
into  raptures  over  his  own  work  ;  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
egotistical,  he  would  have  you  know,  and  he  would  much 
rather  be  dumb  on  his  own  merits,  for  he  knows  the  short- 
comings and  defects   of  his  work — none   better;    **but 
really,  look  here,  you  know,  if  those  pictures  of  mine  are 
not  ten  times— ay,  twenty  times — better  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  show,  why  I'll  eat  my  head — there.'*    He  is  the  man, 
too,  of  all  others,  who  would  not  breathe  a  word  against 
the  hanging  committee  or  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
worked  hard  to  make  the  exhibition  a  success.    He  knows 
only  too  well  what  an  unprofitable  and  ungracious  task 
they  have  had  to  perform,  and  would  not  for  worlds  take 
exception  to  their  dictum,  albeit  they  may  have  made,  as 
all  men  are  likely  to  do,  some  trifling  mistakes.    Errors  of 
judgment  are  possible  with  us  all,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
Photographic  Society  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole  affair  has  been  conducted 
and  arranged.    He  would  be  the  last  man  to  take  exception 
to  their  general  fitness  and  ability  for  their  work,  but  **  I 
ask  anybody,  now,"  he  says,  in  an  injured  tone,  **  if  those 
three  pictures  of  mine  deserved  to  be  hung  behind  the 
door,  or  that  beautiful  study,  enitled  'Jack  and  Grubby,* 
does  not  lose  all  its  grandeur  by  being  put  where  all  the 
light  in  the  room  appears  to  be  concentrated.    I  defy  you 
to  tell  me  which  is  Jack  and  which  is  Grubby  from  here, 
and  yet  all  this  rubbish  round  about  has  been  hung  without 
a  thought."    However,  we  shall  see  what  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  £.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  have  to  say ;  we  hope 
to  goodness  they  will  know  something  about  art. 

Civic  Honours  to  Photographers. — The  ninth  of  November 
is  coming,  and  on  it^  two  gentlemen  whose  names  are  well 
known  in  photographic  circles  are  to  be  honoured  in  civic 
life.  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage,  Sheri£f  of  London  and 
Middlesex  for  the  present  year,  shares  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  his  brother  sheriff  the  honour  of  being  host  at 


the  banquet  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  occasion  of  the  swear- 
ing in  of  the  new  first  magistrate.  On  the  same  day,  at 
Brighton,  Alderman  Mayall,  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  will  be 
invested  with  the  robe  of  office,  and  assume  the  dignity  of 
Mayor  of  Brighton.  A  grand  banquet  is  to  be  given  at 
the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  and  it  is  to  us  a  source  of 
gratiti cation  to  know  that  the  Alderman  has  not  forgotten 
bis  confreres  in  the  photographic  world  on  this  occasion, 
but  has  invited  several  gentlemen  to  share  his  table  at  the 
moment  of  success.  Mr.  Mayall,  as  our  readers  probably 
know,  has  for  some  years  past  made  Brighton  his  resi- 
dence, and  occupied  himself  in  studying  the  welfare  of 
local  affairs.  At  the  Town  Council,  the  School  Board, 
and  other  places,  he  has  made  his  mark,  and  the  scheme 
now  being  proceeded  with  to  deepen  Shoreham  Harbour, 
and  render  it  more  available  for  Normandy  shipping,  is 
almost  the  sole  work  of  Mr.  Alderman  Mayall.  Brighton 
has  shown  her  appreciation  of  his  merits  by  bestowing 
upon  him  the  highest  office  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  town 
to  award. 

Professor  Ahely  C,B,^  and  Military  Guncotton, — It  is  seldom 
in  this  country  that  science,  art,  and  literature  are  awarded 
a  title  by  the  State.  Thackeray  and  Dickens  neither  re- 
ceived  titles,  and  this  was  one  reason,  probably,  why  Carlisle 
and  Tennyson  hesitated  to  receive  a  baronetcy  when  offered 
to  them.  The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  usually 
knighted,  as  idso  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  present  one.  Sir  Joseph  Dal  ton  Hooker. 
But  science  is  rarely  honoured  as  pure  science,  and,  there- 
fore, it  IS  worth  while  recording  the  circumstance  that 
Professor  Abel,  F.R.S.,  whose  researches  upon  guncotton 
are  doubtless  known  to  every  phatographer,  has  just  been 
nominated  to  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath.  Only  one 
other  chemist,  we  believe,  the  Right  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair, 
M.P.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  enjoys  a  similar  honour,  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  since  the  number  of  civilian  C.B.*s  is  very 
great.  We  have  just  mentioned  Prof.  Abel's  researches 
upon  guncotton,  and  it  is  these,  indeed,  which  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  him  the  honour  in  ques- 
tion. Prior  to  his  investigation  of  this  interesting  com- 
pound, guncotton  was  employed  mainly  in  this  country  in 
the  preparation  of  collodion  for  photographic  and  medical 
purposea  It  was  a  soluble  pyroxiline  that  was  required, 
therefore,  and  photographers  are  apt  to  estimate  the  value 
of  their  pyroxiline  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  disap- 
pears in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Prof.  Abel  did 
not  want  guncotton,  however,  for  solutions  ;  he  wanted  it 
as  an  explosive,  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  and  the  like. 
The  photographer's  guncotton  is  known  to  the  chemist  as 
bi-nitro  cellulose,  but  Professor  Abel  required  a  material 
with  more  nitrogen,  and  this  he  secured  in  the  shape  of 
tri-nitro-cellidose.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  go  by  the 
name  of  guncotton,  and  are,  to  the  eye,  undistinguishable. 
But  both  the  soldier  and  the  photographer  would  soon  tell 
the  difference  between  the  bi-  and  the  tri-nitro-cellulose. 
A  charge  of  photographer's  cotton  would  not  display  the 
same  energy  on  explosion,  and,  consequently,  would  do  less 
mischief  than  the  military  guncotton  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  latter  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  collodion 
it  would  be  found  to  be  almost  insoluble  ;  at  any  rate,  only 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  material  would  go  into  solu- 
tion on  being  shaken  up  with  an  alcohol- ether  mixture. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHOTOCHEMISTRY. 

BY  M.   R.   RADAU.* 

5 As  this  article  appears  at  an  opportune  moment,  on  the 
eath  of  one  of  the  greatest  English  photographers,  we 
havemuch  pleasure  in  giving  our  readers  a  translation  of  it. 
—Ed.  P.N.] 

When  we  study  closely  the  action  of  light  upon  plants, 
we  perceive  that  it  depends  essentially  on  ohemloal  pheno- 
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mena  anolagoas  to  those  on  which  photography  ia  based. 
Light  produceSf  in  a  great  number  of  sabatancea,  molecular 
changes  favourable  to  affinity.  Unhappily,  photo-chemistry, 
which  comprises  the  study  of  all  phenomena  of  this  class, 
is  still  very  little  understood.  We  will  now,  however,  en- 
deavour to  give  briefly  what  is  known  of  it. 

We  know  that  the  prism  separates  the  white  light  into 
an  infinity  of  rays  diversly  coloured  and  refracted,  which 
insensibly  go  over  from  red  to  violet,  stretching  through 
the  range  of  the  six  priccipal  colours  (red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet).  These  rays,  which  act  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  constitute  light,  more  properly  called  visible 
light.  They  are  warm,  and  can  act  chemically  on  sub- 
stances termed  seiutiticc,  but  they  do  not  produce  the 
entirety  of  calorific  or  chemical  effects  of  the  solar 
rays.  The  visible  spectrum  extends  beyond  the  two 
sides  in  the  form  of  obscure  radiations.  Outside  the  red 
is  the  region  of  concealed  heat,  outside  the  violet  the  con- 
cealed chemical  rays.  The  latter,  the  ultra-violet  rays,  be- 
come visible  under  certain  circumstarces  with  a  feeble  tint 
of  greyish-lavender.  They  do  not  possess  any  material 
heat,  but  they  have  a  strong  action  on  sensitive  substances, 
and  are  transformed  easily  into  luminous  rays  when  thrown 
on  a  fluorescent  substance.* 

The  luminous  part  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  furrowed  by 
obscure  rays.  They  are  a  species  of  gaps,  which  prove  the 
passage  of  rays  across  certain  mediums  endowed  with  a 
special  power  of  absorption.  The  greater  part  of  these  rays 
are  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  action  of  the  metallic 
vapours  that  envelope  the  sun.  The  spectrum  infra  red, 
and  the  spectrum  ultra-violet,  present  rays,  or  inactive 
spaces,  the  same  as  in  visible  spectrum.  It  is  easy 
to  afford  evidence  of  this  in  the  ultra-violet  spectrum, 
by  having  recourse  to  photographing.  In  the  infra-red 
spectrum,  M.  Edmond  Becquerel  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering visible  a  great  number  of  rajrs,  profiting  by  the 
curious  properties  of  phosphorescent  bodies.  The  glimmer 
that  these  bodies  emit,  after  having  been  exposed  to  light, 
is  destroyed  by  the  obscure  heat  rays ;  the  parts  of  the 
phosphorescent  surface  which  correspond  to  the  inactive 
spaces  of  an  obscure  spectrum  then  continue  only  to  shine, 
and  tlius  reveal  the  existence  of  rays.t  All  these  rays  or 
spaces  have  otherwise  perfectly  invariable  positions  in  the 
spectrum,  aud  it  is  this  fixedness  which  furnishes  us  with 
a  valuable  marie  by  defining  in  a  precise  manner  the 
thermo- colouration,  optical  or  chemical,  of  a  ray;  we 
employ  the  word  colouration  as  customary  in  physics  to 
design  the  place  that  a  ray,  visible  or  not^  occupies  in  the 
complete  spectrum. 

Ihe  chemical  action  of  light  has  been  mainly  studied  in 
view  of  a  practical  end — the  fixing  of  the  image  in  the 
dark  room  or  camera.  We  have  discovered  that  a  great 
number  of  substances  change  colour  when  they  are  exposed 
to  certain  luminous  rays,  and  this  fact,  admitted  without 
having  been  investigated,  has  served  as  the  taming  point 
to  the  art  of  photography. 

Scheele  has  made  it  known  since  1770  that  chloride  of 
silver  turned  black  under  the  action  of  daylight.  Wedg- , 
wood,  in  1802,  tried  to  use  this  property  of  chloride  of 
silver  for  copying  church  windows  or  en^avings,  but  he 
did  not  succeed.  About  1813  Joseph  Nic^phore  Niepce 
carried  on  the  researches,  and  succeeded  in  copying  en- 
gravings by  means  of  a  layer  of  bitumen  of  Judea  placed 
on  a  plate  of  burnished  silver ;  the  portions  of  bitumen 
attacked  by  the  solar  rays  become  insoluble,  and,  on  being 
plunged  into  essence  of  lavender,  the  parts  protected  can 
be  washed  away,  leaving  thus  the  bare  metal,  with  its 
burnished  aspect,  for  those  parts  that  the  engraving  has 
covered,  whilst  the  whites  of  the  engraving  are  represented 
by  a  whitish  coating  of  bitumen. 

•  Let  it  here  be  added  that,  according  to  Mr.  Draper,  the  small  ealorifle 
intensity  of  the  via  let  region  of  the  •pectram  It  accounted  for  malnlj  bj  the 
consider- ble  ezi»an8ion  It  is  sabmltted  to  In  croaainff  ihe  priam. 

t  Mr.  Dm  per,  n.%  aUo  MM.  0.  Vogel  and  liohv,  iiare  succeeded  in  thus 
photograpliiug  the  InDrA-red ;  the  image  obtained  was  poeitire. 


In  1826  Nipoe  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  painter 
Daguerre,  who  perfected  the  method  of  Niepoe^  and  in 
1838  the  latter  made  a  discovery  founded  on  the  attiactioa 
that  iodide  of  silver  (having  been  exposed  to  the  son) 
exercises  on  mercurial  vapours. 

At  last,  towards  1839,  Talbot  introduced  the  nse  of 
chloride  of  silver.    From  that  time  photography  has  made 
gigantic    strides,  but  oulv  as  regards  application,    the 
theory  of  its  phenomena  bemg  still  enveloped  in  obscnrity. 
We  can,  however,  attempt  to  group  what  has  been  done, 
under    many  general    heads.      First,   we  have   redacing 
actions.     Under  the  influence  of  the  solar  lajs,  oxygen 
and  halogenous  bodies  tend  to  leave  metals  :  chloride  and 
nitrate  of  silver  are  decomposed.   It  is  the  same  with  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  iodides,  and  cyanides  of  metals,  which  are 
I  easily  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  or  acids  which  are  over- 
oxidised,  &c.    In  these  cases  light  destroys  affiaitj. 
I     There  are,  again,  the  combining  actions,  in  which  affini- 
I  ties  are,  on  the  other  hand,  deveTo{>ed  by  light.     Oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  bromine  tend  under  this  influence  to  mix  with 
'  hydrogen  and  organic  substances.    A  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  keeps  indefinitely  in  the  dark ;  exposed  to 
the  light  it  liquefies,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  prodaced. 
Bitumen  of  Judea  becomes  insoluble  under  the  action  of 
light,   on  account  of   its  absorbing  oxygen.      A    great 
number  of  essences  and  varnishes  become  equally  oxidised 
in  the  light ;  the  resin  of  the  gnaiacum  or  lignum  ritse  turns 
blue,  at  the  same  time  that  it  oxides. 

In  mixinff  a  substance  that  readily  decomposes  onder 
the  action  of  light  with  another  possessing  a  tendency  to 
absorb  intervening  bodies,  we  obtain  still  more  energstio 
effects.  Thus  it  is  that  organic  substances  tend  to  facili- 
tate the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver,  while  thev  absorb  the 
oxygen  disengaged.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that 
it  suflices  to  expose  one  only  of  the  two  sensitive  subetancei 
to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  to  put  it  into  contact  with  the 
other  ;  the  molecular  work  developed  by  light  oontinaes 
after  the  exposure,  and  the  union  of  the  two  substances 
produces  in  the  end  the  same  e£fect  as  would  have  taken 
place  under  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays.  Thus,  for 
example,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  iodide  of  silver,  we 
bring  it  into  contact  with  gallic  acid,  after  having  expoaed 
one  or  other  of  the  two  substances  to  the  sun,  or  we  may 
expose  the  two  together :  the  effect  is  always  the  same,  so 
far  as  intensity  is  concerned.  The  photographers  term 
materials  that  receive  and  preserve  the  luminary  action, 
sensitive  or  impressionable  ;  and  those  which  develop  or  com- 
plete the  chemical  effect,  developing  substances ;  ont  these 
distinctions  carry  with  them  little  weight,  as  we  can  eaailj 
change  the  characters  of  the  two  bodies. 

iTo  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  SAVING  OF  SILVER. 

BY  ROBERT  J.  CHUTE.* 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  **  it  is  not  so  much  what  a  man 
earns  as  what  he  saves,"  and  as  the  margin  for  saving  or 
wasting  in  photography  is  so  large,  the  matter  of  saving 
becomes  an  important  one. 

It  is  well  known  among  photographers  that  but  a  yerr 
small  percentage  of  the  suver  us^  remains  in  the  finished 
negative  or  print,  and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  care- 
less many  are  in  their  handling  of  the  precious  material, 
and  how  little  effort  is  made  to  save,  where  saving  is 
possible,  or  where  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  save  than  to 
waste. 

Men  are  governed  mainly,  no  doubt,  by  their  interest  in 
this  matter,  and  unless  one  has  had  a  thorough  training  in 
economical  methods,  or  has  a  prospect  of  personal  benefit 
in  the  result,  he  will  waste  as  soon  as  save. 

Most  proprietors  of  galleries  are  disposed  to  praotise 
saving,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  help  to  look  to  their 
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emplojer's  interest  ia  this  direction  whea  it  require!  a. 
litUe  more  c&re  or  an  extra  step  to  do  it  llie  best  plan 
I  believe  for  all  coaoerned  vould  be,  to  make  those  who 
handle  lilver  iDterested  in  saving  bj  giviDg  them  a  per- 
oentage  of  all  the;  aave.  The  mao  vho  haa  been  in 
busineu  for  hiinaell,  and  prtctiaed  this  kind  of  economy, 
rei^uires  no  inducements,  as  it  has  become  to  him  a  dut; 
which  forms  a  nart  of  his  daily  practice. 

The  methods  for  saving  siUer  vary  with  different  ope- 
rators, each  adopting  that  which  seems  best  adttpted  to  nis 
aiiuation  and  the  amount  of  ailrer  used.  The  necessity 
for  watchfulness  and  care  commeocea  with  the  Srst 
handling  of  the  cryntal  nitrate,  to  see  that  no  grains  are 
scattered  on  the  floor,  and  that  clean  dry  paper  is  oaed  in 
the  scales  in  weighing  it  out. 

In  making  a  bath  the  bottle  shonld  be  placed  on  a 
broad  sheet  of  paper  (an  old  newspaper  will  answer),  to 
eatoh  any  drops  or  drippings  thtt  mignt  otherwise  go  on 
the  floor.  Ooe  will  be  siirprised  to  see  in  a  short  time  how 
this  paper  will  be  stained.  It  should  always  be  used 
when  the  bath  is  filtered,  and  the  bottles  kept  on  it.  In 
pouring  into  the  Biter,  or  from  one  vessel  to  another,  care 
should  be  taken  to  catch  the  last  drop,  otherwise  this  last 
drop  runs  down  the  aide,  and  in  handling  the  bottle  the 
hands  are  sure  to  be  stained.  Some  may  experience  diffi- 
culty in  decanting  the  solution  from  a  gkas  bath  without 
waste.  If  not  too  large  to  be  handled  conreoieutly,  it 
may  be  poured  from  one  side  with  perfect  safety,  by 
pasting  a  little  strip  of  albamen  paper  olose  to  the  top  of 
the  bath  where  the  solution  is  to  be  poured  out,  or  a  small 
cord  tied  round  the  bath  near  the  top  will  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

In  the  dark  room  the  shelves  should  be  covered  with 
paper,  and  especially  near  the  holders,  where  it  is  well  to 
keep  a  sheet  of  thick  blotting-paper.  If  the  holders  be 
fitted  with  bottles,  and  plates  used  the  full  aize  of  the 
Holders,  these  may  catch  the  drippings  well,  if  care  and 
attention  are  ezercieed ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  work  they  are 
unreliable,  and  much  silver  is  lost.  A  bottle  of  the  right 
shape  has  never  yat  been  used.  The  only  one  ever  mode 
for  the  purpose  is  the  traditional  one  with  a  hole  in  one 
end,  which  u  always  more  ready  to  let  the  solution  slop 
out  than  to  let  it  go  in.  A  bottle  with  the  opening  in 
the  centre  and  a  slight  neck  to  it  would  be  tree  from  the 
objections  whi'ih  have  consigned  the  present  style  to 
almost  entire  disuse.  But  the  cleanest  way  of  working  ia, 
no  donbt,  to  prevent  any  dripping  from  the  plate.  This 
is  done  by  draining  the  plate  well  as  it  cornea  from  the 
bath,  then  wiping  the  back  till  there  is  no  solution  to  run. 
The  plate  being  held  on  ita  edge  on  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  during  this  operation,  the  solution  drains  from  the 
lilai  side,  and  when  the  plate  ia  placed  in  the  holder,  a 
little  atrip  of  blottiug-paper  under  each  corner  will  absorb 
all  further  drainage.  Instead  of  wiping  the  bock  of  the 
plate,  it  may  save  time  to  have  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
the  size  of  the  plate  to  place  against  it  immediatety  it  is 
put  in  the  holder,  Keeping  the  holder  in  a  h orison tal 
position  while  it  is  being  carried  from  the  dark-room  to 
the  camera  is  also  a  preventive  of  dripping. 

The  practice  of  these  methods  may,  from  the  reaitol  of 
them,  aeem  too  troublesome  to  pay,  but  they  ore  not  really 
ao  when  once  they  are  put  in  practice  and  adhered  to. 
Tbey  not  only  save  a  suUlcient  amount  oF  silver  to  pay  for 
the  trouble,  but  they  prevent  the  gallery  from  assummg  the 
unsightly  appearance  which  is  the  result  of  a  loose  and 
indiscriminate  dripping,  and  from  which  the  operator  him- 
self usually  carries,  both  on  his  clothes  and  his  person, 
the  indelible  evidences  of  his  profession  and  slovenliness. 

The  next  important  point  for  saving  is  in  the  develop- 
ment, and  here  various  methods  are  used.  In  the  early 
days  of  photography,  when  many  of  ita  rotoriea,  doing 
business  in  a  small  way,  were  obliged  to  carry  their 
water  from  a  pomp  in  the  yard  to  the  third  or  fourth 
•tony,  tb«  wNUungi  were  all  ooUeoted  ia  &  tab,  and  erery 


'  day  tlie  waste  water  drawn  off,  to  be  carried  down  as  it 
bad  been  brought  up,  or  emptied  out  on  the  roof,  to  find 
its  way  to  the  ground  by  the  conductors.  These  tubs 
formed  excellent  silver  aavers,  though  their  real  value  was 
hardly  then  appreciated ;  and  something  of  the  same  sort 
answers  the  purpose  admirably  now.  Where  a  large  bnoi- 
ness  ia  done  a  large  tank  should,  of  course,  bo  need,  and 
where  there  is  not  room  to  place  it  under  the  developing- 
tank  in  the  dark-room,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  room 
below,  or  in  the  yard  outeide,  if  the  climate  be  not  too 
cold  in  winter,  with  a  pipe  leading  to  it.  Over  this  tank 
the  negatives  sre  developed,  and  wsehed  just  enough  to 
clear  them  of  the  developer  and  whatever  surpluH  silver 
may  be  on  the  plate.  Into  this  tank  all  washings  of  veasele 
that  have  contamed  silver  solutions  are  poured.  The  deve- 
loper is  ususnsUy  sufiicient  to  precipitate  all  the  silver,  and 
by  a  waste  pipe  attached  to  the  tank  the  clear  water  can 
be  drawn  on  every  morning,  or  when  the  tank  is  full,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  fill  more  than  once  a  day.  Where  a 
small  business  is  done,  a  large  dish  or  wooden  tray  may 
be  used  for  the  developer  washings,  or  a  developing -tank 
constructed  wiih  separate  apartments,  one  of  which  eball 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Intg  such  a  tank,  or  a  separate 
dish,  all  the  films  from  waste  plates  should  be  scraped 
while  they  ore  still  wet. 

The  bypo  fixing  bath  for  negatives  becomes  well  charged 
with  silver  after  a  time,  and  if  well  cared  for  will  yield  a 
good  return.  When  this  bath  shows  signs  of  failing — 
which  are  usually  spots  on  the  negative  after  fixing, 
though  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  in 
printing — it  should  be  poured  into  a  large  bottle  or 
earthen  pot  (a  wooden  tnb  or  butter  firkin  will  do),  and 
as  it  becomes  full,  add  a  quantity  of  a  solution  of  aul- 
pbnret  of  potash,  stir  well,  and  let  settle ;  the  clean  part 
may  then  be  decanted,  and  the  vessel  filled  again  in  the 
regular  order  of  business. 

As  this  completes  the  routine  in  the  negative  depart- 
ment. I  will  not  extend  this  article,  hut  leave  the  methods 
for  saving  silver  and  gold  in  connection  with  the  printing, 
to  be  discuosed  la  another  paper. 


THE  MATHEMATICS  OP  PIGMENT  PRINTIH  J. 

Br  POCO  MAS." 

Bt  way  of  addenda  to  my  paper  on  Photometers,  1  ought 


to  say  something  about  the  preparatio 

sensitive  albamen  paper. 

A  very  wide  range  in  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  is 
allowable — uaually  from  forty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
with  the  addition  of  from  two  to  fif*«en  grains  citric  acid, 
according  to  temperature  and  hygro metric  conditions. 
The  higher  the  temperature  the  more  citric  acid  must  he 
used.  It  keeps  the  paper  white  and  pure,  so  that  the 
tints  of  the  photometer  are  readily  and  clearly  dielin- 
guiahed.  The  farther  south,  the  more  citric  acid,  of  course ; 
and  the  higher  the  latitude,  the  leas  of  the  citric  acid. 

A  very  important  matter  to  carbon  printing,  and  oue 
into  which  a  great  deal  of  confusion  has  been  thrown,  is 
the  arbitrarily  fixed  strength  of  the 

BickromaU  BaA.—Oae  puts  6;100,  another  4:100,  and 
still  another  3:100,  and  yet  another  1^:100.  Now,  if  the 
negatives  are  suited  to  these  widely  diCFerlng  baths,  one 
will  produce  as  good  prints  as  another.  Mr.  Miloer's  bath 
of  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  upon  which  he  so  strongly 
insists  as  the  best,  doubtless  is  the  best  suited  to  Uis 
negatives ;  but  his  neighbour's  negatives  require,  perhaps, 
a  bath  of  sixteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  proves 
only  that  Mr.  Hilner's  negatives  are  thin,  like  his  bath. 
Strong  negatives  require  strong  baths,  and  weak  ones 
weak  Datha.  I  have  in  a  few  instances  been  obliged  to 
sensitize  my  tiasne  on  hatha  of  only  three  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and,  again,  I  have  had  to  use  as  muoh  as  twenty- 
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mens  anoIagouB  to  those  on  which  photof^ftphj  is  baaed. 
Light  produces,  in  ft  great  number  of  aubstaDces,  molecular 
ch;ingeB  fuTOumble  to  affinity.  Unhappily,  photo-ehemiBtry, 
which  comprises  the  study  of  all  pheoomena  of  this  class, 
is  still  very  little  understood.  We  will  now,  however,  en- 
deavour to  give  briefly  what  is  knovn  of  it. 

We  kaow  that  the  priam  suparates  the  vrhito  light  into 
an  infinity  of  raya  iivcraly  coloured  and  refracted,  which 
inaeiisibly  go  over  from  red  to  violet,  stretching  through 
the  ran^  of  thi  six  priccipol  colours  (red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blac,  violet).  These  rays,  which  act  on  the  retinaof 
the  eye,  constitute  light,  more  properly  called  visible 
light.  They  are  warm,  and  can  act  chemically  on  aub- 
atances  termed  seimilU-c,  but  they  do  not  produce  the 
entirety  of  caloritic  or  chemical  effects  ot  the  solar 
raya.  The  visible  spectrum  extends  beyond  the  two 
Bides  in  the  fcriii  of  obasure  radiations.  Outside  the  red 
i«  the  region  of  concealed  heat,  outside  the  violet  the  con- 
cealed chemical  rays.  The  latter,  the  ultra-riokl  rays,  be- 
come visible  under  certain  circumstarces  with  a  feeble  tint 
of  greyish -lavender.  They  do  not  possess  any  material 
heat,  but  they  have  a  strong  action  on  sensitive  aubatanoes, 
and  are  trans  formed  cosily  into  luoiinoaa  raya  when  thrown 
on  a.  Quoreacent  substance.* 

The  luminous  part  of  the  solar  Hpectrum  is  furrowed  by 
obacure  rays.  They  are  a  species  of  gaps,  which  prove  the 
pais&ge  of  rays  across  certain  mediums  endowed  with  a 
■pecial  power  of  absorption.  The  greater  part  of  these  rays 
are  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  action  of  the  metallic 
vapours  that  envelope  the  sun.  The  spectrum  infra  red, 
and  the  spectrum  ultra-violet,  prcaent  raya,  or  inactive 
spaces,  the  same  as  in  risible  spectrum.  It  is  easy 
to  afford  evidence  of  this  in  tliu  ultra-violet  apectrum, 
by  having  recourse  to  phgtO;:{raphing.  In  the  infra-red 
spectrum,  M.  Edmoad  Becquerel  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering visible  a  great  number  of  rajs,  profiting  by  the 
curious  properties  of  pbosphoreacenb  bodies.  The  glimmer 
that  these  bodies  emit,  after  having  been  exposed  to  light, 
ia  destroyed  by  the  obscure  heat  rays  ;  the  parts  of  the 
phoaph orescent  surface  which  correspond  to  the  inactive 
apaces  of  an  obscure  spectrum  then  continue  only  to  shine, 
and  thus  reveal  tlie  existence  of  raya.f  All  thete  rays  or 
spaces  have  otherwise  perfectly  invariable  positions  in  the 
spectrum,  and  it  is  this  fixedness  which  furnishes  Ub  with 
a  valuable  mark  by  defining  in  a  precise  manner  the 
thermo -colouration,  optical  or  chemical,  of  a  ray;  we 
employ  the  word  ail'im-aiim  as  customary  in  physics  to 
deaign  the  place  that  a  ray,  viaible  or  not,  occupies  in  the 
complete  spectrum. 

The  chemical  action  of  light  hae  been  mainly  atudied  in 
view  of  a  practical  end — thn  fixing  of  the  image  in  the 
dark  room  or  camera.  Wo  have  discovered  that  a  great 
nombei  of  aubstancea  change  colour  when  the^  are  exposed 
to  certain  luminoua  rays,  and  this  fact,  admitted  without 
having  been  investigated,  has  served  aa  the  turning  point 
to  the  art  of  photography. 

Scheele  has  made  it  known  since  1770  that  chloride  of 
silver  turned  black  under  the  action  of  daylight.  Wedg- , 
wood,  in  1802,  tried  to  use  this  property  of  chloride  of 
silver  for  copying  church  windows  or  engravings,  hut  he 
did  not  suuceed.  About  1813  Joseph  Kicephore  Niepce 
carried  on  the  researches,  and  succeeded  in  copying  en- 
gravings by  means  of  a  layer  of  bitumen  of  iTudea  placed 
on  a  plsto  of  burnished  silver  ;  the  portions  of  bitumen 
attacked  by  the  solar  raya  become  insoluble,  and,  on  being 
plunged  into  essence  of  lavender,  the  parts  protected  can 
be  washed  away,  leaving  thus  the  bare  metal,  with  its 
burnished  aspect,  for  those  parts  that  the  engraving  has 
covered,  whilst  the  whites  of  the  engraving  ore  represented 
by  a  whitish  coating  of  bitumen. 

iDtvDaltf  or  tb«  Til  [ft  rcf  Loa  of  thEapeetiaoi  limcaounMd  for  molnlf  l)j  cIh 
omildEr.Ma  cipualoD  It  li  labmltteil  lo  In  crOHlnjr  ilu  prlUD. 

t  Mr.  lir»|«..r.  .1.  iH.nMM.O.  Vouelwil  I-ih-i-.L.™  lUMwdcd  iatho* 
l>liolifjp'.ii<liLus  thv  iatra-Tcd ;  tbi:  iiiuif*.'  otiUiiii.^  wu  pordtiTe. 


6  Nipoe  formed  the  acqnuntanoe   of  the  paial 
,  who  perfeoted  tho  method  of  Ni«piw,  wad 


In  1826  t 

Uaguerre,  «       ,     . .  _  .     . 

183(j  the  latter  made  a  discovery  founded  on  the  attaseti 
that  iodide  of  silver  (baring  been  exposed  to  the  u 
exercises  on  mercurial  vaponra. 

At  last,  towards  1839,  Talbot  introdaced  the  nia 
chloride  of  silver.  From  tbat  time  photography  has  nu 
gigantic  Btrides,  bnt  only  as  regards  Application,  1 
theory  of  its  phenomena  being  atill  enveloped  in  obKurii 
We  can,  however,  attempt  to  group  «faa.t  fasa  been  da 
under  many  general  heada.  First,  vre  have  radod 
actions.  Under  the  influence  of  the  aolar  laye,  oxyg 
and  halogenous  bodies  tend  to  leave  met&Ia  :  chlorides 
nitrate  of  silver  are  decomposed.  It  ia  the  aaiae  withchi 
rides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  cyanide*  of  metala,  which  i 
easily  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  or  acids  which  are  on 
oxidised,  &c.     In  these  cases  light  destroys  affinity. 

There  are,  again,  the  combining  actioaa,  in  which  afii 
I  ties  are,  on  the  other  hand,  developied  by  light.  Oxygi 
chlorine,  and  bromine  tend  ander  this  toBaeDCe  tomixwi 
hydrogen  and  organic  aubstancea.  A  mixture  of  ohlorii 
and  hydrogen  keeps  indefinitely  in  the  dark;  espoaed 
the  light  it  liquefies,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  prodnow 
Bitumen  of  Judea  becomes  insoluble  under  the  actioa  i 
light,  on  account  of  ita  absorbing  oxygen.  A  grei 
number  of  essences  and  varnishes  beoome  equally  oiidi« 
in  the  light ;  the  resin  of  the  guaiacum  or  lignum  TitB  ton 
blue,  at  the  same  time  that  it  oxides. 


5  a  substance  that  readily  decompoaea  niidi 
light  with  another  poaaeaaiag  a  tendeocy  1 
absorb  intervening  bodies,  we  obtain  atiil  more  enetget 
effects.  ThuB  it  is  that  organic  subatancea  tend  to  fadl 
tate  the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver,  while  ther  kbaorbtk 
oxygen  disengaged.  But  what  is  moat  TemarUible  ia,  thi 
it  suffices  to  expose  one  only  of  the  two  settBitiresabsUiin 
to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  to  pnt  it  into  onntact  witt  ti 
other  ;  the  molecular  work  developed  by  light  eoBluuu 
after  the  expoanre,  and  the  union  of  the  two  euhetana 
producea  in  the  end  the  same  effect  aa  would  hsn  t^ 
place  under  the  direct  action  of  the  aolsr  rays.  Thn,  f< 
example,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  iodide  ot  silrer,  i 
bring  it  into  contact  with  gallic  add,  after  haring  ezpOM 
one  or  other  of  the  two  aubatances  to  the  aim,  or  we  mi 
expose  the  two  together :  the  effect  le  ftlwaja  the  nine,  i 
far  OS  itttenaity  ia  concerned.  The  photogiaphm  tan 
materials  that  receive  and  preserve  the  lumiiutj  aetiM 
seiititive  or  impreMionaile  ;  and  tboae  whiah  develop  eceoa 
plete  the  ohemical  effect,  ikvthping  ti^Ha»ca ;  bntlha 
disdnctioni  earry  with  them  Utile  weight,  aa  wo  Ma  Md 
ihange  the  characters  of  the  two  bodisi. 
tTo  be  coatMiwrf.) 


UN  THE  BAVINa  OF  81LVB& 

BY  BOBBBT  J.  CHUTB.* 

i  a  trite  saying  that " 


earns  aa  what  he  saves,"  and  as  the  margin  for  m 
wasting  in  photography  is  so  large,  the  0 
becomes  an  important  one. 

It  is  well  known  among  photographers  tlMtll 
small  percentage  of  the  silver  used  remains  b|^ 
negative  or  print,  and  yet  it  is  surprising  tr  ~" 
leas  many  are  in  their  handling  of  the  prf 
and  how  little  effort  is  made  to  save,  whore    i 
posaiblu,  or  where  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  i 

Men  are  governed  mainly,  no  doabt,  by 
this  matter,  and  unless  one  has  had  a  thoroagh 
economical  methods,  or  baaapiotpee^ 
ia  the  result,  he  will  waste  aa  soon  u 

Most  proprietors  of  gaUarian  ■»  di«i 
saving,  but  the  difficulty  ia  in  getHng    " 
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of  the  metropolis.    There  are  not  wanting  contribntorf  whose 

skill  in  picturejiqae  composition  profes  them  to  be  artists  who 

only  employ  the  oun  to  draw  for  them.    Oo  e  >tering  the  gallery 

at.5A,  Pall  Mall  East,  we  feel  at  a  glance  how  simply  the  magic 

ray,  nature's  own  reporter,  renders  the  broad  effects  of  features 

or  of  landscape,  and  refuses  to  forca  details  into  unpleasant 

conspicuousness,  and  as  we  examine  the  pictures  we  realise 

how  much  beauty  must  perish  unrecorded  but  for  this  art.    It 

is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  these  portraits  are  true  portraits — 

that  individuality  has  not  been  rounded  off  for  the  sake  of  mere 

prettiness,  and  that  these  forest  glades  are  not  all  an  artist's 

dream.    An  artist  gives  us  what  photography  cannot  possess  — 

the  image  of  nature  in  the  soul  of  a  poet,  expressed  wilh  a  touch 


fine  imitation  in  English  subjects  the  style  of  a  rntch 
interior.  Bernard  Miuchewski  contributes  several  Urge  por- 
traits, which  realise  all  that  photography  can  attain.  We  prefer 
No.  296,  on  account  of  the  grace  of  pose  and  lighting  of  the 
subj9ct.  The  features  are  rendered  in  that  luill'-tint  best 
adapted  to  the  subtle  gradations  of  form,  and  light  fa'ls  upon 
the  neck  and  a  too  bright  string  of  beads^the  only  blemish. 
No.  387 — another  portrait  by  Mr.  Mischewski — is  magnificent 
in  tone,  but  the  impression  has  boen  somewhat  retouched. 
Many  photographs  are  injured  by  an  attempt  to  brighten  the 
eyes  and  define  contours  which  should  melt  into  nothing.  Da 
Vinci  or  Correggio  would  not  have  corrected  a  photoj^raph  for 
leaving    the  contours  undefined.    '*  Clarissa,"    by  Valentine 


in  itself  fascinating;  but  many  painters  aim  simply  to  copy    Blauchard,  is  most  artistically  draped  and  posed.    The  atten- 


nature,  and  receiving  her  image  only  on  the  eye,  and  labouring 
to  imitate  it  with  paint  and  pencil,  produce  nothing  better  than 
an  appearance  of  paint  and  pains.  To  this  class  of  works  the 
•uperiority  ot  a  photograph  is  undeniable.  For  artists  the 
most  valuable  photographs  are  those  prodnc3d  upon  a  single 
plate.    When  the  attention,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  lens  is 


tion  is  filled  with  the  expressive  face,  and  the  less  interesting 
material  of  the  picture  is  only  sketched.  A  glance  at  a  case  of 
75  portraits  of  children  convinces  us  that  they  were  taken 
instantaneously,  so  unaffected  are  the  attitudes  of  the  little 
sprites,  caught  like  birds  on  the  wing.  Mr.  Faulkner's  enlarge- 
ments ot  these  instantaneous  pictures  are  very  satisfactory.    On 


fixed  upon  a  face  or  figure  with  a  background  of  mora  distant  I  the  table  we   find  the  photographs  taken   during  the  Arctic 


objects,  these  inevitably  appear  indistinct  or  blurred.    The 
lens  thus  illustrates  what  has  been  happily  called  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  mind,  and  renders  in  a  sketchy  manner  whatever  is 
remote  from  the  principal  subject.    Several  studies  by  Mrs.  H. 
E.    Roscoe  possess  this  quality. — "Morning  Light,  Evening 
Light,  and  The  Stonebreakers ;  "  also  Mr.  Frederick  HoUyer's 
rustic  studies  from  nature.    A  grand  example  is  found  in  a 
large  view  of  Windsor  Castle — a  carbon  enlargement  by  the 
Antutype  Company.    The  foreground  and  the  distant  castle 
and  luminous  sky  are  in  true  harmony.    It  would  seem  that 
photographers  do  not  always  appreciate  the  fidelity  of  the 
camera  in  refusing  to  render  all  parts  of  a  scene  with  equal 
force,  for  we  find  many  mosaic  pictures  often  skilfully  composed 
for  the  sake  uf  expressing  a  subject,  sometimes  to  supply  a  sky 
where  the  exposure  of  (he  plate  sufficient  for  sea  or  landscape 
has  not  been  long  enough  to  produce  an  impression  of  the 
luminous  clouds.    It  may  be  questioned  whether  skies  thus 
separately  photographed  are   in  harmony  with  the  ground. 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley's  compositions  illustrate  the  difficulties 
of  connecting  separate  impressions.    He  contributes  valuable 
transcripts  of  sea  and  clouds.    To  have  caught  the  clouds  in 
their  fiight,  and  snatched  the  curl  of  the  waves  breaking  into 
foam,  is  a  service  to  all  who  study  clouds  and  waves ;  bnt  in 
connecting  a  sea  study  with  a  cloud  study  the  laws  of  reflection 
have  not  been  obaerved.    Some  photog^phers — close  observers 
of  the  harmony  of  nature — have  succeeded  in  piecing  together 
various  impressions,  so  as  to  pourtray  a  subject  with  all  the 
charm  of  artistic  composition.     Mr.   R.    Slir.gsby  has  thus 
produced  an  effective  picture  called  ** Alone" — a  beautiful  girl, 
resting  on  a  bank  among  low  shrubs,  overlooking  the  sea. 
Every  line  of  the  composition  is  harmonious,  and  the  balance 
.  of  light  and  shade  moat  pleasing.    The  conception  of  such  a 
subject  is  equally  artistic,  whether  expressed  by  the  pencil  or 
in  the  photographic  cameru.    Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith  has  a  group 
of  children,  **  Birdnesting"-    He  has  had  the  advantage  of 

J>retty  girls,  and  has  known  well  how  to  pDse  them.     The 
andscape  beyond  is  also  well  chosen,  and  combines  well  with 
the  foreground  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  more  distinctly  pencilled 
than  it  would  appear  as  background  to  the  cluster  of  young 
faces.    The  advantages  of  photography  are   realised  in  the 
ascurate  portraiture  of  distant  lands,  th^ir  people,  and  their 
architecture.    Messrs.  Stillfried  and  Andersen  send  skilfuily- 
treated  studies  from  Japan.    The  pliysiugnomy  of  "  An  Old 
Man,"  "An  Old  Gentleman,"  "  A  Young  Girl,''  and  "Young 
Ladies"  is  most  interesting.    There  are  also  street  scenes  and 
interiors  ,  which  bring  before  us  the  details  of  a  life  novel  to 
Europeans.    Mr.  Kirsch  has  recorded  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  Cape  Kafirs,  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign  life 
and  the  appreciation  of  our  own.    Mr!  C.  Klary  illustrates 
the  graceful  dress  and  interesting  types  of  Algerine  people. 
Mr.    G.  Nesbitt  has   produced  a  delightful   picture   called 
"  Tired  Companions  "—a  grand   old  dog  and   pretty    child 
asleep  together  on    the  floor.    The  gronp   is   rendered  in 
pleasant  tone,  and  the  lighting  carefully  studied.    The  same 
qualities  are  found  in   Nr.  Nesbitt's  "  Bob  and  His   Two 
bisters  "—fine  dogs.    Among  Mr.  A.  Boucher's  studies  is  one 
of  a  lady  in  a  dress  of  soft  muslin,  with  many  folds  and  plaitings. 


expedition  under  Sir  G.  Nares  ;  facsimiles  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, of  the  ** Common  Place  Book"  of  John  Milton,  of 
ancient  coins  and  Roman  medallions,  all  the  admirable  and 
unfading  productions  of  the  Autotype  Company.  AVe  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Milman  Brown  for  "A  Glen  Study,"  an 
avenue  of  rare  beauty.  Mr.  Gutekunst  sends  from  Philadelphia 
views  of  the  Centennial  buildings,  and  portraits  of  peculiar 
delicacy  on  porcelain.  One  is  Longfellow,  and  in  the  same 
frame  a  smaller  likeness  of  an  aged  Quakeress,  the  eloquent 
philanthropist,  Lucretia  Mott.  The  specimens  of  their  art  pro- 
duced by  the  Royal  Engineers'  School  of  Photography  do  not 
need  that  we  should  call  attention  to  them,  and  many  other 
works,  too  numerous  to  mention,  make  the  walls  of  this  gallery 
attractive,  either  by  novelty  of  foreign  scenes,  or  the  dear 
familiarity  of  English  landscapes. 


of  the  Photo- 
the  exhibitors, 
tban    on    any 


[From  the  MoiiNiNO  Post.] 

ViBWBD  collectively,  the  present  exhibition 
graphic  Society  is   eminently  creditable  to 
The    sun-limned    pictures,    more    numerous 
former  occasion,  are  in   all    varieties  ot  style  and  subject, 
and   among   them    will     be     found     many     works   of    re- 
markable beauty.    It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that,  many 
and  meritorious  as  are  the  photographs  contributed  by  foreign 
artists,  more  particularly  by  Germans  and  Americans,   the 
English  photographers  hold  their  own  against  all  competition, 
and  worthily  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  British  school. 
Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wortley's  sea  studies  are  unsurpassed  for 
truthful  expression    of   the   tremulous  action  of  water,    for 
accurate  delineation  of  all  forms  of  vegetation  on  the  foreshorer 
for  picturesque  arrangement  of  clouds,  and  for  splendour  and 
variety  of  atmospheric  effects.  Mj.  H.  P,  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  is  famous  for  his  skill  in  composition  and  his  masterly 
treatment  of  light  and  shade.    His  merits  in  these,  as  indeed 
n  many  other  respects,  are  displayed  to  brilliant  advantage  in 
one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  gallery,  that  entitled  **  When  the 
Day's  Work  is  Done  " — a  cottage  interior,  with  an  old  man 
reading  the  Bible,  while  his  wife,  of  equal  antiquity,  keeps 
solemnly  knitting.    A  variety  of  picturesque  landscapes,  by 
members  of  the  Royal  Engineers*   School  of  Photography; 
views  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  executed  from  dry  plates, 
by    Mr.  W.  EngUnd ;    Welsh    landscapes,    by    Mr.    Robert 
Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle  ;  Arctic  views,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Grant ;  studies  of  horses,  by  Mr.  D.  Hedges,  and  of  cats  by 
Mr.  H.  Pointer;  portrait  studies  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Frilner,  Mr. Taeschlor,  Mr.  A.  Boucher,  and 
Mr.  Carlo  Relvas ;  and  numerous  works  in  the  departments  of 
scenery,  ffenre,  and    portraiture  by    Messrs.    Beasley,    Jun. 
Bowness,  Faulkner  and  Co.,  G.   Nesbitt,  U.    B.  Pritcbard, 
C.  Klary,  R.  Sliogsby,  J.  Hawke,  R.  \ .  Harman,  James  Howie, 
Payne  Jennings,  M.  Kisch,  and  the  Autotype  and  Woodbury 
Companies  may  be  commended  to  the  special  attention  ot  the 
visitor.     Upon  the  table  will  be  found  a  very   interesting 


a  very 

, ^ ^ Q.. .  collection  of  photographs  taken  during  the  Arctic  Expedition 

The  details  of  the  white  masses  are  rendered  with  unusual  I  under  Sir  G.  Nares,  and  lent  for  exhibitioQ  by  the  Lords  of  the 
delicacy.    "A  Qoiet  Cop  of  Tei^"  by  Mr.  Q.  M.  Toong,  is  a  I  admindty. 
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mena  anolagous  to  those  on  which  photography  is  based. 
Light  produces,  in  a  great  number  of  substances,  molecoUr 
changes  favourable  to  affinity.  Unhappily,  photo-chemistry, 
which  comprises  the  study  of  all  phenomena  of  this  class, 
is  still  very  little  understood.  We  will  now,  however,  en- 
deavour to  give  briefly  what  is  known  of  it. 

We  know  that  the  prism  separates  the  white  light  into 
an  infinity  of  rays  diversly  coloured  and  refracted,  which 
insensibly  go  over  from  red  to  violet,  stretching  through 
the  range  of  the  six  priccipal  colours  (red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet).    These  rays,  which  act  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,   constitute  light,   more  properly  called  visible 
light.     They  are  warm,  and  can  act   chemically  on  sab- 
stances  termod  sensitive,   but  they  do   not  produce  the 
entirety  of  caloridc  or     chemical  efifects  of    the    solar 
rays.      The   visible   spectrum   extends    beyond  the   two  i 
sides  in  the  form  of  obscure  radiations.    Outside  the  red 
is  the  region  of  concealed  heat,  outside  the  violet  the  con-  i 
cealed  chemical  rays.    The  latter,  the  ultra-xnolet  tslyb,  be- 1 
come  visible  under  certain  circumstarces  with  a  feeble  tint 
of  greyish-lavender.    They  do  not  possess  any  material ' 
heat,  but  they  have  a  strong  action  on  sensitive  substances, 
and  are  transformed  easily  into  luminous  rays  when  thrown 
on  a  fluorescent  substance.* 

The  luminous  part  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  furrowed  by 
obscure  rays.  They  are  a  species  of  gaps,  which  prove  the 
pxtesage  of  rays  across  certain  mediums  endowed  with  a 
special  power  of  absorption.  The  greater  part  of  these  rays 
are  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  action  of  the  metalHo 
vapours  that  envelope  the  sun.  The  spectrum  infra  red, 
and  the  spectrum  ultra-violet,  present  rays,  or  inactive 
spaces,  the  same  as  in  visible  spectrum.  It  is  easy 
to  afiford  evidence  of  this  in  the  ultra-violet  spectrum, 
by  having  recourse  to  photographing.  In  the  infra-red 
spectrum,  M.  Edmond  fiecquercl  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering visible  a  great  number  of  rajrs,  profiting  by  the 
curious  properties  of  phosphorescent  bodies.  The  glimmer 
that  these  bodies  emit,  after  having  been  exposed  to  light, 
is  destroyed  by  the  obscure  heat  rays ;  the  parts  of  the 
phosphorescent  surface  which  correspond  to  the  inactive 
spaces  of  an  obscure  spectrum  then  continue  only  to  shine, 
and  thus  reveal  the  existence  of  rays.t  All  these  rays  or 
spaces  have  otherwise  perfectly  invariable  positions  in  the 
spectrum,  aud  it  is  this  fixedness  which  furnishes  us  with 
a  valuable  mark  by  defining  in  a  precise  manner  the 
thermo -colouration,  optical  or  chemical,  of  a  ray;  we 
employ  the  word  colouration  as  customary  in  physics  to 
design  the  place  that  a  ray,  visible  or  not,  occupies  in  the 
complete  spectrum. 

Ihe  chemical  action  of  light  has  been  mainly  studied  in 
view  of  a  practical  end — the  fixing  of  the  image  in  the 
dark  room  or  camera.  We  have  discovered  that  a  great 
number  of  substances  change  colour  when  they  are  exposed 
to  certain  luminous  rays,  and  this  fact,  admitted  without 
having  been  investigated,  has  served  as  the  taming  point 
to  the  art  of  photography. 

Scheele  has  made  it  known  since  1770  that  chloride  of 
silver  turned  black  under  the  action  of  daylight.  Wedg- 
wood, in  1802,  tried  to  use  this  property  of  chloride  of 
silver  for  copying  church  windows  or  en^avings,  but  he 
did  not  succeed.  About  1813  Joseph  Nic^phore  Niepce 
carried  on  the  researches,  and  succeeded  in  copying  en- 
gravings by  means  of  a  layer  of  bitumen  of  Judea  placed 
on  a  plate  of  burnished  silver ;  the  portions  of  bitumen 
attacked  by  the  solar  rays  become  insoluble,  and,  on  being 
plunged  into  essence  of  lavender,  the  parts  protected  can 
be  washed  away,  leaving  thus  the  bare  metal,  with  its 
burnished  aspect,  for  those  parts  that  the  engraving  has 
covered,  whilst  the  whites  of  the  engraving  are  represented 
by  a  whitish  coating  of  bitumen. 

•  L«t  it  here  be  added  that,  acoording  to  Mr.  Draper,  the  smaU  ealorifle 
intensity  of  the  violet  region  of  the  •peotrum  is  acoouoted  for  mainlj  bj  the 
contider«bIe  ezi»an8lon  it  it  submitted  to  In  croeiing  the  prism. 

t  Mr.  Draper,  ai  also  MM.  0.  Vogel  and  JjohvTuiire  succeeded  in  thus 
photugrapliiiig  thu  infira-red ;  the  iiuafc  obtained  was  poeitiTe. 


In  1826  Nipoe  formed  the  acqaaintance  of  the  painter 
Dagaerre,  who  perfected  the  method  of  Niepoe,  and  m 
1838  the  latter  made  a  discovery  founded  on  the  attraction 
that  iodide  of  silver  (having  been  exposed  to  the  aim) 
exercises  on  mercurial  vapoars. 

At  last,  towards  1839,  Talbot  introduced  the  use  of 
chloride  of  silver.  From  that  time  photography  has  made 
gigantic  strides,  but  oulv  as  regards  application,  the 
theory  of  its  phenomena  being  still  enveloped  in  obscority. 
We  can,  however,  attempt  to  group  what  baa  been  done, 
under  many  general  heads.  First,  we  have  redacing 
actions.  Under  the  influence  of  the  solar  lays,  ozygea 
and  halogenous  bodies  tend  to  leave  metals  :  chloride  aod 
nitrate  of  silver  are  decomposed.  It  is  the  same  with  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  iodides,  and  cyanides  of  metals,  which  are 
easily  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  or  acids  which  are  over- 
oxidised,  &c.    In  these  cases  light  destroys  affinity. 

There  are,  again,  the  combining  actions,  in  which  affini- 
ties are,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  by  light.  Oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  bromine  tend  under  this  innaence  to  mix  with 
hydrogen  and  organic  substances.  A  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  keeps  indefinitely  in  the  dark ;  exposed  to 
the  light  it  liquefies,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced. 
Bitumen  of  Judea  becomes  insoluble  under  the  actioa  of 
light,  on  account  of  its  absorbing  oxygen.  A  great 
number  of  essences  and  varnishes  become  equally  oxidiied 
in  the  light ;  the  resin  of  the  gnaiaeum  or  lignum  Titse  turns 
blue,  at  the  same  time  that  it  oxides. 

In  mixinff  a  substance  that  readily  decomposes  under 
the  action  of  light  with  another  possessing  a  tendency  to 
absorb  intervening  bodies,  we  obtain  still  more  energetic 
e£fect8.  Thus  it  is  that  organic  substances  tend  to  facili- 
tate the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver,  while  thev  absorb  the 
oxygen  disengaged.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that 
it  suflices  to  expose  one  only  of  the  two  sensitive  substances 
to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  to  put  it  into  contact  with  the 
other  ;  the  molecular  work  developed  by  light  oontinaes 
after  the  exposure,  and  the  union  of  the  two  substances 
produces  in  the  end  the  same  e£fect  as  would  have  taken 
place  under  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays.  Thns,  for 
example,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  iodide  of  silver,  we 
bring  it  into  contact  with  gallic  acid,  after  having  exposed 
one  or  other  of  the  two  substances  to  the  sun,  or  we  may 
expose  the  two  together :  the  effect  is  always  the  same,  so 
fur  as  intensity  is  concerned.  The  photographers  term 
materials  that  receive  and  preserve  the  luminary  action, 
sensitive  or  impressionable  ;  and  those  which  develop  or  oom- 

Slete  the  chemical  effect,  developing  substances ;  out  these 
istinctions  carry  with  them  little  weight,  as  we  can  essiljr 
change  the  characters  of  the  two  bodies. 

QTo  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  SAVING  OF  SILVER. 

BY  ROBERT  J.  CHUTE.* 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  *Mt  is  not  so  much  what  a  man 
earns  as  what  he  saves,"  and  as  the  margin  for  saving  or 
wasting  in  photography  is  so  large,  the  matter  of  saving 
becomes  an  important  one. 

It  is  well  known  among  photographers  that  but  a  rery 
small  percentage  of  the  suver  used  remains  in  the  finished 
negative  or  print,  and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  care- 
less many  are  in  their  handling  of  the  precious  material, 
and  how  little  effort  is  made  to  save,  where  saving  is 
possible,  or  where  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  save  than  to 
waste. 

Men  are  governed  mainly,  no  doubt,  by  their  interest  in 
this  matter,  and  unless  one  has  had  a  thorough  training  in 
economical  methods,  or  has  a  prospect  of  personal  benefit 
in  the  result,  he  will  waste  as  soon  as  save. 

Most  proprietors  of  galleries  are  disposed  to  practise 
Baring,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  help  to  look  to  their 

•  PhUadelphim  Photographer* 
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little 

I  believe  for  alt  coDcerned  woutd  be,  to  make  those  Vho 
handle  rilrer  interested  in  uviug  hj  giving  tbem  a  per- 
ceDtaga  of  all  thev  iave.  Tl>e  mao  who  haa  been  in 
baaineu  for  hiioaBlf,  and  practised  this  kind  of  economy, 
requires  oa  iaducementt,  aa  it  haa  become  to  him  a  duty 


rators,  each  adopting  that  which  seems  best  ada)it«d  to  bis 
■i :  nation  snd  the  araouat  of  silrer  ased.  The  neoesiitf 
for  watchfulness  and  care  commences  with  the  first 
baadling  of  the  crystal  nitrate,  to  see  that  no  grains  are 


Id  making  a  bath  the  bottle  shoald  be  placed  on  a 
broad  sheet  of  paper  (an  old  newspaper  will  answer),  to 
eatch  any  drops  or  drippings  that  might  otherwise  go  on 
the  floor.  One  will  be  surprised  tose«  ink  short  time  how 
this  paper  will  be  stuned.  It  shonid  always  be  tued 
when  the  bath  is  filtered,  and  the  bottles  kept  on  it  In 
pouring  into  the  filter,  or  from  one  Teasel  to  another,  care 
should  be  taken  to  catch  the  last  drop,  otherwise  this  last 
drop  runs  down  the  side,  and  in  hanaling  the  bottle  the 
hands  are  sure  to  be  stained.  Some  may  experience  dil£- 
oulty  in  decanting  the  solution  from  a  gljss  bath  withont 
waste.  If  not  too  large  to  be  handled  conveniently,  it 
may  be  ponred  from  one  side  with  perfect  safety,  by 
pasting  a  little  strip  of  albumen  paper  close  to  the  top  of 
the  bath  where  the  solution  is  to  be  poured  out,  or  a  soiall 
cord  tied  round  the  bath  near  the  top  will  serre  the  same 
purpose. 

In  the  dark  room  the  shelres  should  be  covered  with 

Eaper,  and  especially  near  the  holders,  where  it  is  well  to 
eep  a  sheet  of  thick  blotting-paper.  If  the  holders  be 
fitted  with  bottles,  and  plates  used  the  full  size  of  the 
holders,  these  may  catch  the  drippings  well,  if  care  and 
atteatioa  are  exercised ;  bnt  in  the  hurry  of  work  they  are 
unreliable,  aad  mnch  silver  is  lost.  A  bottle  of  the  right 
shape  has  never  yet  been  need.  The  only  oae  ever  made 
for  the  purpose  is  the  traditional  one  with  a  hole  in  oue 
end,  which  is  always  more  teady  to  let  the  solution  slop 
out  than  to  let  it  go  in.  A  bottle  with  the  opening  in 
the  centre  aad  a  slight  neck  to  it  would  be  free  from  the 
objections  whioh  have  consigned  the  present  style  to 
almost  entire  disuse.  But  the  cleanest  way  of  working  is, 
no  doubt,  to  prevent  any  dripping  from  the  plate.  This 
is  done  by  draining  the  plate  well  as  it  comes  from  the 
bath,  then  wiping  the  back  till  there  is  no  solution  to  run. 
The  pUte  being  held  on  its  edge  on  a  sheet  of  blotting- 

Saper  during  this  operation,  the  solution  drains  from  the 
Im  side,  and  when  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  holder,  a 
little  strip  of  blotting  paper  under  each  corner  will  absorb 
all  furtner  drainage.  Instead  of  wiping  the  back  of  the 
plate,  it  may  save  time  to  have  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
the  size  of  the  plate  to  place  against  it  inimadiately  it  is 
put  in  the  holder.  Keeping  the  holder  in  a  horizontal 
position  while  it  is  being  carried  from  the  dark-room  to 
the  camera  is  also  a  preventive  of  dripping. 

The  practice  of  these  methods  may,  from  the  recital  of 
them,  seem  too  troublesome  to  pay,  but  they  are  not  really 
■o  when  oooe  they  are  put  in  practice  and  adhered  to. 
They  not  only  save  a  sullicieat  amount  of  silver  to  pay  for 
the  trouble,  but  they  prevent  the  gallery  from  assuming  the 
unsightly  appearance  which  is  the  result  of  a  loose  and 
indiscriminate  dripping,  and  from  which  the  operator  him- 
self usually  carries,  both  on  his  clothes  and  his  person, 
the  indelible  evidences  of  his  profession  and  slovenliness. 
The  next  important  point  for  saving  is  in  the  develop- 
ment, and  here  various  methods  are  used.  In  the  early 
days  of  photography,  when  many  of  its  votaries,  doing 
business  in  a  small  way,  were  obliged  to  cari^  their 
water  from  a  pump  in  the  yard  to  the  third  or  fonrtb 
■toref,  the  wauiingi  were  kU  otdlecled  in  a  tab,  and  ever; , 


day  the  waste  water  drawn  off,  to  be  carried  down  as  it 
had  been  brought  up,  or  emptied  out  on  the  roof,  to  find 
its  way  to  the  ground  by  the  conductors.  These  tubs 
formed  excellent  silver  savers,  though  their  real  value  waa 
hardly  then  appreciated  ;  and  somethiug  of  the  same  sort 
answers  the  purpose  admirably  now.  Where  a  large  busi- 
nesH  is  done  a  large  tank  should,  of  course,  be  used,  and 
where  there  is  not  room  to  place  it  under  the  developing' 
tank  in  the  dark-room,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  room 
below,  or  in  the  yard  outside,  if  the  climate  be  not  too 
cold  in  winter,  with  a  pipe  leading  to  it.  Over  this  tank 
the  negatives  are  developed,  and  washed  just  enjugh  to 
clear  them  of  the  developer  and  whatever  surplus  silver 
may  be  on  the  plate.  Into  this  tank  all  washings  of  vessels 
that  have  contained  silver  solutions  are  poured,  I'he  deve- 
loper is  UBuaually  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  silver,  and 
by  a  waste  pipe  attached  to  the  tank  the  clear  water  can 
be  drawn  oS  every  morning,  or  when  the  tank  is  full,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  fill  more  than  once  a  day.  ^\'here  a 
small  business  is  done,  a  large  dish  or  wooden  tray  may 
be  need  for  the  developer  washings,  or  a  developing -tank 
constructed  wiih  separate  apartments,  one  of  wiiich  shall 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Intg  such  a  tank,  or  a  separate 
dish,  all  the  films  from  waste  plates  should  be  scraped 
while  they  are  still  wet. 

The  hypo  fiting  bath  for  negatives  becomes  well  charged 
with  silver  after  a  time,  and  if  well  cared  for  will  yield  a 
good  return.  When  this  bath  shows  signs  of  failing — 
which  are  usually  spots  on  the  negative  after  fixing, 
though  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  in 
printing — it  should  be  poured  into  a  large  bottle  or 
earthen  pot  (a  wooden  tub  or  butter  firkin  will  do),  and 
OS  it  becomes  full,  add  a  quantity  of  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuret  of  potash,  stir  well,  and  let  settle ;  the  clean  part 
may  then  be  decanted,  and  the  vessel  filled  again  in  the 
regular  order  of  business. 

As  this  completes  the  routine  in  the  negative  depart- 
ment, I  will  not  extend  this  article,  but  leave  the  methods 
for  saving  silver  and  gold  in  connection  with  the  printing, 
to  be  discussed  in  another  paper. 


THE  MATHEMATICS  OP  PIGMENT  PBINTIH  J. 

Br  poco  MAS.* 
Bt  way  of  addenda  to  my  paper  on  Photometers,  I  ought 
to  say  somethmg  about  the  preparation  and  use  of  the 
sensitive  albumen  paper, 

A  very  wide  range  in  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  is 
allowable — usually  from  forty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
with  the  addition  of  from  two  to  fifteen  grains  citric  acid, 
according  to  temperature  and  hygrometric  couditiona. 
The  higher  the  temperature  the  more  citric  acid  must  be 
used.  It  keeps  the  paper  white  and  pure,  so  that  the 
Unta  of  the  photometer  are  readily  and  clearly  distin- 
guished. The  farther  south,  the  more  citric  acid,  of  course ; 
aud  the  higher  the  latitude,  the  less  of  the  citric  acid. 

A  very  important  matter  to  carbon  printing,  and  one 
into  which  a  great  deal  of  confusion  has  been  thrown,  is 
the  arbitrarily  fixed  strength  of  the 

Bkhroinale  Bath.— One  puts  6:100,  another  4:100,  and 
still  another  3:100,  and  yet  another  ]J;100.  Now,  if  the 
negatives  are  suited  to  ttiese  widely  differing  baths,  one 
will  produce  as  good  prints  as  another.  Mr.  Milner's  bath 
of  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  upon  which  he  s»  strongly 
insists  as  the  best,  doubtless  ia  the  heat  suited  to  his 
negatives :  but  his  neighbour's  negatives  require,  perhaps, 
a  bath  of  sixteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  proves 
only  that  Mr.  Hilner's  negatives  are  thin,  like  his  bath. 
i^troog  negatives  require  strong  baths,  aud  weak  ones 
weak  baths.  I  have  in  a  few  insiancea  been  obliged  to 
sensitize  my  tissue  on  baths  of  only  three  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and,  again,  I  have  had  to  use  as  much  as  twenty- 

*  M.  Lauit  frnctifl  natarapSrr. 
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mena  anolagous  to  those  on  which  photop^aphy  is  based. 
Light  produces,  in  a  great  number  of  substances,  molecular 
changes  favourable  to  affinity.  Unhappily,  photo-chemistry, 
which  comprises  the  study  of  all  phenomena  of  this  class, 
is  still  very  little  understood.  We  will  now,  however,  en- 
deavour to  give  briefly  what  is  known  of  it. 

We  know  that  the  prism  separates  the  white  light  into 
an  infinity  of  rays  diversly  coloured  and  refracted,  which 
insensibly  go  over  from  red  to  violet,  stretching  through 
the  range  of  the  six  priccipal  colours  (red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet).  These  rays,  which  act  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  constitute  light,  more  properly  called  visible 
light.  They  are  warm,  and  can  act  chemically  on  sub- 
stances termod  aensltive^  but  they  do  not  produce  the 
entirety  of  caloridc  or  chemical  efifects  of  the  solar 
rays.  The  visible  spectrum  extends  beyond  the  two 
sides  in  the  form  of  obscure  radiations.  Outside  the  red 
is  the  region  of  concealed  heat,  outside  the  violet  the  con- 
cealed chemical  rays.  The  latter,  the  ultra-violet  rays,  be- 
come visible  under  certain  circumstarces  with  a  feeble  tint 
of  greyish -lavender.  They  do  not  possess  any  material 
heat,  but  they  have  a  strong  action  on  sensitive  substances, 
and  are  transformed  easily  into  luminous  rays  when  thrown 
on  a  fluorescent  substance.* 

The  luminous  part  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  furrowed  by 
obscure  rays.  They  are  a  species  of  gaps,  which  prove  the 
px^aage  of  rays  across  certain  mediums  endowed  with  a 
special  power  of  absorption.  The  greater  part  of  these  rays 
are  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  action  of  the  metallic 
vapours  that  envelope  the  sun.  The  spectrum  infra  red, 
and  the  spectrum  ultra-violet,  present  rays,  or  inactive 
spaces,  the  same  as  in  visible  spectrum.  It  is  easy 
to  afford  evidence  of  this  in  the  ultra-violet  spectrum, 
by  having  recourse  to  photographing.  In  the  infra-red 
spectrum,  M.  Edmond  Becquerel  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering visible  a  great  number  of  rajrs,  profiting  by  the 
curious  properties  of  phosphorescent  bodies.  The  glimmer 
that  these  bodies  emit,  after  having  been  exposed  to  light, 
is  destroyed  by  the  obscure  heat  rays ;  the  parts  of  the 
phosphorescent  surface  which  correspond  to  the  inactive 
spaces  of  an  obscure  spectrum  then  continue  only  to  shine, 
and  thus  reveal  the  existence  of  rays-f  All  these  rays  or 
spaces  have  otherwise  perfectly  invariable  positions  in  the 
spectrum,  and  it  is  this  fixedness  which  furnishes  us  with 
a  valuable  mark  by  defining  in  a  precise  manner  the 
thermo -colouration,  optical  or  chemical,  of  a  ray;  we 
employ  the  word  colouration  as  customary  in  physics  to 
design  the  place  that  a  ray,  visible  or  not^  occupies  in  the 
complete  spectrum. 

The  chemical  action  of  light  has  been  mainly  studied  in 
view  of  a  practical  end — the  fixing  of  the  image  in  the 
dark  room  or  camera.  We  have  discovered  that  a  great 
number  of  substances  change  colour  when  they  are  exposed 
to  certain  luminous  rays,  and  this  fact,  admitted  without 
having  been  investigated,  has  served  as  the  turning  point 
to  the  art  of  photography. 

Scheele  has  made  it  known  since  1770  that  chloride  of 
silver  turned  black  under  the  action  of  daylight.  Wedg- 
wood, in  1802,  tried  to  use  this  property  of  chloride  of 
silver  for  copying  church  windows  or  engravings,  but  he 
did  not  succeed.  About  1813  Joseph  Kic^phore  Niepce 
carried  on  the  researches,  and  succeeded  in  copying  en- 
gravings by  means  of  a  layer  of  bitumen  of  Judea  placed 
on  a  plate  of  burnished  silver ;  the  portions  of  bitumen 
attacked  by  the  solar  rays  become  insoluble,  and,  on  being 
plunged  into  essence  of  lavender,  the  parts  protected  can 
bo  washed  away,  leaving  thus  the  bare  metal,  with  its 
burnished  aspect,  for  those  parts  that  the  engraving  has 
covered,  whilst  the  whites  of  the  engraving  are  represented 
by  a  whitish  coating  of  bitumen. 

•  Let  it  here  be  added  tlut,  according  to  Mr.  Draper,  the  small  ealorifle 
intensity  of  the  violet  region  of  the  •pectrum  la  accounted  for  malnlj  bj  the 
consider'* ble  ezi»analon  it  !•  submitted  to  In  crossing  ihe  prism. 

t  Mr.  Draper,  an  also  MM.  0.  Vogel  and  Lohv,  hare  succeeded  in  thus 
photu^aphiiig  the  infira-red ;  the  imaffu  obtained  was  poeitire. 


In  1826  Nipoe  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  painter 
Daguerre,  who  perfected  the  method  of  Niepoe,  and  in 
1838  the  latter  made  a  discovery  founded  on  the  attraction 
that  iodide  of  silver  (having  been  exposed  to  the  son) 
exercises  on  mercurial  vapours. 

At  last,  towards  1839,  Talbot  introduced  the  nse  of 
chloride  of  silver.    From  that  time  photography  has  made 
gigantic    strides,  but  oul^  as  regards  application,    the 
theory  of  its  phenomena  being  still  enveloped  in  obscarity. 
We  can,  however,  attempt  to  group  what  has  been  done, 
under    many  general    heads.      First,   we  have   redacing 
actions.     Under  the  influence  of  the  solar  lajs,  oxygen 
and  halogenous  bodies  tend  to  leave  metals  :  chloride  and 
nitrate  of  silver  are  decomposed.    It  is  the  same  with  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  iodides,  and  cyanides  of  metals,  which  are 
easily  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  or  acids  which  are  over- 
oxidised,  &c.    In  these  cases  light  destroys  affinity. 
I     There  are,  again,  the  combining  actions,  in  which  affini- 
I  ties  are,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  by  light.     Oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  bromine  tend  under  this  influence  to  mix  with 
^  hydrogen  and  organic  substances.    A  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  keeps  indefinitely  in  the  dark  j  exposed  to 
the  light  it  liquefies,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced. 
Bitumen  of  Judea  becomes  insoluble  under  the  actioa  of 
light,   on  account  of   its  absorbing  oxygen.     A   great 
number  of  essences  and  varnishes  become  equally  oxidized 
in  the  light ;  the  resin  of  the  guaiacum  or  lignum  vitse  tarns 
blue,  at  the  same  time  that  it  oxides. 

In  mixinff  a  substance  that  readily  decomposes  under 
the  action  of  light  with  another  possessing  a  tendency  to 
absorb  intervening  bodies,  we  obtain  still  more  energetic 
effects.  Thus  it  is  that  organic  substances  tend  to  facili- 
tate  the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver,  while  thev  absorb  the 
oxygen  disengaged.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that 
it  suffices  to  expose  one  only  of  the  two  sensitive  substances 
to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  to  put  it  into  contact  with  the 
other  ;  the  molecular  work  developed  by  light  continaes 
after  the  exposure,  and  the  union  of  the  two  substances 
produces  in  the  end  the  same  effect  as  would  have  taken 
place  under  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays.  Thus,  for 
example,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  iodide  of  silver,  we 
bring  it  into  contact  with  gallic  acid,  after  having  exposed 
one  or  other  of  the  two  substances  to  the  sun,  or  we  may 
expose  the  two  together :  the  effect  is  always  the  same,  so 
far  as  intensity  is  concerned.  The  photographers  tenn 
materials  that  receive  and  preserve  the  luminary  action, 
sensitive  or  impressionable  ;  and  those  which  develop  or  com- 

Slete  the  chemical  effect,  developing  substances ;  out  these 
istinctions  carry  with  them  little  weight,  as  we  can  easily 
change  the  characters  of  the  two  bodies. 

iTo  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  SAVING  OF  SILVER. 

BY  ROBERT  J.  CHUTE.* 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  **  it  is  not  so  much  what  a  man 
earns  as  what  he  saves,"  and  as  the  margin  for  saving  or 
wasting  in  photography  is  so  large,  the  matter  of  saving 
becomes  an  important  one. 

It  is  well  known  among  photographers  that  but  a  yerr 
small  percentage  of  the  suver  used  remains  in  the  finished 
negative  or  print,  and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  care* 
less  many  are  in  their  handling  of  the  precious  material, 
and  how  little  effort  is  made  to  save,  where  saving  is 
possible,  or  where  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  save  than  to 
waste. 

Men  are  governed  mainly,  no  doubt,  by  their  interest  in 
this  matter,  and  unless  one  has  had  a  thorough  training  in 
economical  methods,  or  has  a  prospect  of  personal  benefit 
in  the  result,  he  will  waste  as  soon  as  save. 

Most  proprietors  of  galleries  are  disposed  to  practise 
saving,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  help  to  look  to  their 

•  Philadelphim  Fkotographer, 
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little 

I  beliefa  for  all  conceraed  would  be,  to  m&ke  those  wbo 
handle  fiWer  iutereated  in  uvrng  b7  giving  tfaemtiper- 
oentage  of  all  the;  sftve.  The  man  who  hu  been  in 
baainau  for  blmBelf.  and  practised  this  kind  of  ecouomj, 
rec^uires  no  iadacemenU,  m  it  bM  liecome  to  him  a  dutj 
wbicb  torcni  a  part  of  bia  daily  practice. 

The  methoda  for  aaving  ailrer  varj  with  different  ope- 
rators, each  adopting  that  which  seems  best  adapted  to  hia 
sitaationand  the  amount  of  ailvar  used.  The  neceaaily 
for  watchfulness  and  care  CDmmeaoea  with  the  first 
bandling  of  the  crjatal  nitrate,  to  ace  tbat  no  graios  are 
scattered  on  the  floor,  and  that  clean  drj  paper  is  used  in 
the  scales  in  weigbiaf;  it  out. 

In  making  a  bath  the  bottle  aboald  be  placed  oa  a 
broad  sheet  of  paper  (an  old  newspaper  will  answer),  to 
catch  any  drops  or  drippings  thil  mig^t  otherwise  go  on 
the  Boor.  One  will  be  s'trprisod  to  sea  in  a  short  time  bow 
thia  paper  will  be  stained.  It  should  always  be  used 
when  the  bath  is  Gltered,  and  the  bottles  kept  on  it.  In 
pouring  into  the  filter,  or  froni  one  Tesael  to  another,  care 
should  be  taken  to  catch  the  last  drop,  otherwise  thia  last 
drop  runs  dowu  the  aide,  and  ia  handling  tho  bottle  the 
handa  arti  aure  to  be  stained.  Some  may  experience  diffi- 
culty ia  decanting  the  solution  from  a  gUas  bath  without 
waate.  If  not  too  large  to  be  handled  conveniaatly,  it 
may  be  poured  from  one  aide  with  perfect  safety,  by 
pasting  a  little  atrip  of  albnnten  paper  oloee  to  the  top  of 
the  bath  where  theaolution  ia  to  be  poured  out,  or  a  small 
cord  tied  round  the  bath  near  the  top  will  aerre  the  same 
purpose. 

In  the  dark  room  the  shelves  should  be  covered  with 

Kper,  and  eapacially  near  the  holders,  where  it  is  well  to 
ep  a  sheet  of  thick  blotting-paper.  If  the  holders  be 
Gtt«d  with  bottles,  and  plates  used  the  full  size  of  the 
holdsra,  these  may  catch  the  drippings  wall,  if  care  and 
attenttoQ  are  exercised  ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  work  they  are 
unreliable,  aad  much  silver  is  lost.  A  bottle  of  the  right 
Bhapo  has  never  yst  been  osad.  The  only  one  ever  made 
for  the  purpose  is  the  traditional  one  with  a  hole  in  one 
end,  which  is  always  more  ready  to  let  the  solution  slop 
out  than  to  let  it  go  in.  A  bottle  with  the  opening  in 
the  centre  and  a  slight  neck  to  it  would  be  free  from  the 
objecliODB  whi'ih  have  consigned  the  present  style  to 
almost  entire  disuse.  But  the  cleanest  way  of  working  is, 
DO  doubt,  to  prevent  auy  dripping  from  the  plate.  Thia 
is  doQe  by  draining  the  plate  well  as  it  comes  from  the 
bath,  then  wiping  the  back  till  there  ia  no  solution  to  run. 
The  plate  being  held  on  its  edge  on  a  sheet  ol  blottiag- 
paper  during  this  operation,  the  solution  draiua  from  the 
film  aide,  and  when  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  holder,  a 
little  strip  of  blotting-paper  under  each  corner  will  absorb 
all  fartber  drainage.  Instead  of  wiping  the  back  of  the 
plata,  it  may  save  time  to  have  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
the  size  of  the  plate  to  place  against  it  immediately  it  is 
put  in  the  holder.  Keeping  the  holder  in  a  horizontal 
position  while  it  is  being  carried  from  the  dark-room  to 
the  camera  ia  also  a  preveotiva  of  dripping. 

The  practice  of  these  methods  may,  from  the  recital  of 
them,  seem  too  troublesome  to  pay,  but  they  are  not  really 
so  when  once  they  are  pnt  in  practice  and  adhered  to. 
They  not  only  save  a  sutncient  amount  of  silver  to  pay  for 
the  trouble,  but  they  prevent  the  gallery  from  assummg  the 
noaigbtly  appearance  which  is  the  result  of  a  loose  and 
indiacrimiaate  dripping,  and  from  which  the  operator  him- 
self usually  carries,  both  on  bis  clothes  and  hia  person, 
the  indelible  evidences  of  his  profession  and  sloveniinesa. 

The  next  important  point  for  saving  is  in  the  develop- 
ment, and  here  various  methods  are  used.  In  the  early 
days  of  photography,  when  many  of  ita  votariea,  doing 
business  in  a  small  way,  were  obliged  to  carry  their 
water  from  a  pump  in  tna  yard  to  the  third  or  fourth 
ftorey,  tbo  waahingi  were  idl  coUeoted  in  a  tab,  and  ererj , 


day  the  vaste  water  drawn  off,  to  be  carried  down  oa  it 
had  been  brought  up,  or  emptied  out  on  the  roof,  to  find 
its  way  to  the  ground  by  the  conductors.  These  tubs 
formed  ezcelleot  silver  aavera,  though  their  real  value  was 
hardly  then  appreciated  ;  and  something  of  the  same  sort 
answers  the  purpose  admirably  now.  Where  a  large  busi- 
ness is  done  a  large  tank  abould,  of  course,  be  nsed,  and 
where  there  ia  not  room  to  place  it  under  the  developing- 
tanlc  in  the  dark-room,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  room 
below,  or  in  the  yard  outside,  if  the  climate  be  not  too 
cold  in  winter,  with  a  pipe  leading  to  it.  Over  this  tank 
the  negatives  are  developed,  and  waahed  just  enough  to 
clear  them  of  the  developer  and  whatever  aurplus  silver 
rosy  be  on  the  plate.  Into  this  tank  all  washings  of  vesaels 
that  have  contamed  silver  solutioas  are  poured.  The  deve- 
loper is  usuaually  anflicient  to  precipitate  all  the  silver,  and 
by  a  waste  pipe  attached  lo  the  tank  the  clear  water  can 
be  drawn  off  every  morning,  or  when  the  tank  is  full,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  fill  more  than  once  a  day.  Where  a 
small  business  is  done,  a  large  diah  or  wooden  tray  may 
used  for  the  developer  washings,  or  a  developiug-tank 
constructed  wiih  separate  apartments,  one  of  which  shall 
be  used  for  this  purpoae.  Intg  such  a  tank,  or  a  separate 
dish,  all  the  Gims  from  waate  pktea  ahould  be  scraped 

hile  they  are  atill  wet. 

The  hypo  fixing  bath  for  negatives  becomes  well  charged 
with  silver  after  a  time,  and  if  well  cared  for  will  yield  a 
good  return.  When  this  bath  shows  signs  of  failing-— 
which  are  usually  spota  on  the  negative  after  fixing, 
though  thej  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  m 
printing— it  should  be  poured  into  a  large  bottle  or 
earthen  pot  (a  wooden  tub  or  butter  firkin  will  do),  and 
as  it  becomes  full,  add  a  quantity  of  a  solution  of  aul- 
phoret  of  potash,  stir  well,  and  let  settle ;  the  clean  part 
may  then  be  decantod,  and  the  vessel  filled  again  in  the 
regular  order  of  buainess. 

Aa  this  completes  the  routine  in  the  negative  depart- 
ment, I  will  not  extend  thia  article,  but  leave  the  methods 
For  saving  silver  and  gold  in  connection  with  the  printing, 
I  discussed  in  another  paper. 


THE  MATHE!MATIC3  OF  PIGMENT  PRINTIS  j. 

Br  poco  MAS.* 
Bt  way  of  addenda  to  my  paper  on  Photometers,  I  ought 
to  say  something  about  the  preparation  and  use  of  the 

sensitive  alhnmen  paper. 

A  very  wide  range  in  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  ia 
allowable — usually  from  forty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
with  the  addition  of  from  two  to  fifteen  graios  citric  acid, 
according  to  temperature  and  hygrometric  couditioos. 
The  higher  the  temperature  the  more  citric  acid  muat  be 
used.  It  keeps  the  paper  white  and  pure,  so  that  the 
tints  of  the  photometer  are  readily  and  clearly  dialin- 
guLshed.  The  farther  south,  the  more  citric  acid,  of  course ; 
and  the  higher  the  latitude,  the  less  of  the  citric  acid. 

A  very  important  matter  to  carbon  printing,  and  one 
into  which  a  great  deal  of  confusion  has  been  thrown,  ia 
the  arbitrarily  fixed  strength  of  the 

BichroiaaU  Bath.— One  puts  5:100,  another  4:100,  and 
still  another  3:L00,  and  yet  another  1^:100.  Now,  if  the 
negatives  are  suited  to  these  widely  differing  baths,  one 
will  produce  as  good  prints  as  another.  Mr.  Uilner's  bath 
of  ail  graios  to  the  ounce,  upon  which  he  ae  strongly 
insiata  as  the  best,  doubtless  is  the  beat  suited  to  his 
egativea ;  but  his  neighbour's  negatives  require,  perhaps, 

bath  of  sixteen  or  twenty  graios  to  the  ounce.  It  provea 
only  that  Ur.  Hilner's  negatives  are  thin,  like  bis  bath. 
Strong  negatives  require  strong  baths,  and  weak  ones 
weak  baths.  I  have  in  a  few  instances  been  obliged  to 
tenaitize  my  tisane  on  baths  of  only  three  grains  to  the 
:e,  and,  agUD,  I  have  had  to  use  as  much  aa  twentj- 
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f oar  grains,  the  negatives  being  so  widely  different  in  their 
densities ;  so  that  you  must  at  first  find  oat  for  yourself, 
by  experiment,  the  strength  of  bichromate  bath  best 
suited  to  your  negatives,  just  as  you  do  in  silver  printing, 
only  with  this  deference:  the  weaker  the  negative  the 
stronger  the  silver  bath,  and  the  stronger  the  negatives 
the  weaker  the  silvering — while  in  carbon  printing  the 
opposite  of  this  is  the  rule  :  the  weaker  the  negative  the 
weaker  the  bath  should  be.  An  important  condition  in 
this  respect  is  the 

Temperature. — The  higher  the  temperature,  the  weaker 


$3'25.  The  cost  of  a  dozen  cartes  in  this  country  is  abont 
two  and  a -half  times  what  it  is  in  England,  or  S'2^  cents— 
about  three  times  the  cost  of  silver  printing.  This  is  the 
great  bar  in  the  way  of  the  more  general  adoption  of  the 
carbon  process,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that,  until  all 
embargoes  are  taken  off  the  process  in  the  way  of  patents 
and  manufacturing  monopolies,  it  will  be  practised  only 
by  the  very  few.  Until  such  time,  it  is  altogether  reason- 
able to  believe  that  it  will  never  become  general,  liku  the 
albumen  process  of  to*  day,  on  account  of  the  enhanced 
cost  of  production.     The  public  are  not  willing,  either,  to 


muVtXThe  bi^iroma^^of  p^t^^^^^^  ?^^  XVo'  "^h''/"^.''^  '"  *^'""^"  photographs. 

tureof  the  air  in  which  you  print  is  60°  Fahrenheit;  and  i«%«Ki!fLXt^^^^^^ 

a  bath  of  16  grains  bichromate  is  suitable,  what  muU  be  f^^  \^^  VZ^^     r  Irf  !°J  ^^T"'!  ^  P'^-*'"'^^'  ^^ 

the  strength  of  the  bath  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  ^J'J^^Zfl    T^^                            iT-  ^tTr*" .""   ''''l^ 

ICO^?    How  do  you  come  at  that?    Answer  :  12 J  grains.  J^ThTfi^T./  fo 'f    °^    ^^^^ 

And  the  reverse  •  what  must  be  the  strenffth   when  the  ^  *^^®  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^**®  ^^^  ^*^^  ^^  ***®  ^^^-     ^^ey  at 

themomet^Ys^t  32«  ?    Answer  -22  iS  ^°^^  ''^^  *  «'^^^  difference,  and  are  ready  at  sight  of  glood 

thermometer  is  at  6^   i    Answer .  lA  grains.  samples  of  carbon  work  to  pay  a  reasonable  difference  in 

Rale, — Diminish  the  strength  of  the  bath  as  the  square  price.    But  this  class  are  too  few  in  numbers  everywhere 

root  of  the  degrees  of  temperature.  by  which  to  gauge  a  schedule. 

Thus,  if  known  that  a  bath  of  16  grains  is  right  at  a  Swan's  patent,  which  covers  the  manufacture  of  tissues, 

temperature  of  60  .  then  at  aoon  expires.    Johnson's  patent,  practically,  expired  years 

Degrees— O*'     32''     60^     Ih^     90°     100°  *?o-    ^^  ^^  rendered  obsolete  by  other  and  better  con- 

Grains-50 — 22 16 14i — 13 12?"  trivances,  and  photographers  everywhere,  whether   now 

'                    '  interested  in  carbon  or  not,  should  see  to  it  that  Swan*s 

But  if  12  gnuiiB,  &t  a  temperature  of  60°  is  right,  then,  patent  be  not  renewed.    Then  we  should  have  cheaper 

for  the  same  degrees,  the  strength  of  the  bichromate  bath  and  better  tissues,  because  individual  taste,  ingenuity,  and 

will  range—  enterprise,  stimulated  by  competition  more  or  less  sharp, 

j)ggPgQg ()o     320     50°     76^     90°     100®  would  accomplish  many  things  for  the  process  and  frater- 

(irftina    10 — ffil — V> Tnr~To O"  °^*7  ^^^^"^  ^^®  Autotype  Company,  enjoying  a  sole  mono- 

urains— ju     loj     i.-       lUj}     lu         J  p^ly^  ^^^  ^^  commercial  reason  to  aim  at.     One  of  these 

The  negative  being  the  same,  all  these  baths  will  produce  things  I,  as  well  as  others,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  have 

at  the  given  temperatures  exactly  similar  results.  been  hoping  and  waiting  for  for  years,  and  it  is  generally 

This  rule,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  as  far  as  I  am  believed  by  carbon  workers  to  bo  both  practicable  and 

aware  of,  will  enable  carbon  printers  to  graduate   the  feasible,  and  that  is,  the  same  play  of  colour  in  the  pig- 

strengfh  of  their  baths  to  the  season  of  the  year,  to  the  ment  print  that  is  seen  in  a  splendidly  toned  albumen 

latitude  of  their  several  localities,  and  to  the  decreasing  photograph.    The  tone  of  a  carbon  print — whether  an 

or  advancing  temperature;  so  that  whilst  I,  in  latitude  autotype  or  one  made  by  either  Monsieur  Lam-^ear  or 

33®  North,  am  using  a  6-grain  bath,  Allen  and  Rowell,  of  any  of  his  licensees— is  solid  purple  throughout,  from  the 

Boston,  will  be  using  one  of  9  grains ;  Inglis,  of  Montreal,  o^ost  delicate  demi-tint  to  the  deepest  shadow ;  while  an 

one  of  10  grains ;  the  Autotype  Company,  London,  one  of  albumen  photograph  has  a  beautiful  play  of  colour.     The 

15  grains,  and  Mr.  What-d'-ye-call-*m  (Zastezunski),  on  deep  shadows  are  a  warm  chocolate  brown,  the  lighter 

the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  one  of  Z4  grains.     And,  shadows  cooler,   and  the  delicate  demi-tints  a  purplish 

although  so  different,  the  negatives  being  similar,  the  grey ;  and  in  this  one  respect  the  albumen  process  has 

results  would  be  exactly  the  same.  immensely  the  advantage  of  pigment  printing.     Until  this 

When  a  bath  is  too  strong  for  the  negative,  the  print  one  quality  is  secured  for  the  carbon  process  we  cannot 

will  be  weak,  flat,  and  poor  looking.     When  the  bath  is  rest  entirely  satisfied  and  contented  with  it.     Who  will 


is  just  a  little  too  strong,  it  tends  to  the  production  of  a  iu<^n  we  will  give  a  gold  medal  worth  ten  thousand  dollars, 

granular  appearance,  seen  best  in  half  tint  and  in  the  Ai^d  vote  him  a  statue  at  his  death.    Fanciful  as  this  may 

middle  tints  of  flesh.  seem  now,  this  final  and  crowning  touch  to  the  carbon 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  the  bichromate  bath :  P'^ocess  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and  until  that  time  the 

the  stronger  the  bath,  the  quicker  the  printing,  and  this,  <^*^^on  processes  of  the  present— autotype  or  chromotype 

too,  in  an  exact  mathematical  ratio.     If  a  bichromate  bath  — «*«i8t  o'  necessity  be  regarded  as  incomplete.     So,  pho- 

of  twelve  grains  take  twelve  minutes  to  print,  one  of  six  *ographers,  lay  by  your  $100  gold  until  that  time,  and  in 

grains  will  Uke  seventeen  minutes,   and  one  of  three  .     meanwhile  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  prac- 

grams  twenty-four  minutes,  one  of  fifteen  grains  a  frac-  ^.  manipulations  of  the  autotype  process,  so  as  at  once 

tion  over  ten  minutes,  and  so  on.  ^  1*^™?  ^^^  ****^  completed  process  in  carbon  when  it 

So  it  wiU  be  seen  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  moderately  ^^^^  *^®"ff- 

dense  negatives,  and  to  use  as  strong  a  bath  as  possible,  ^'^^  ^^  continued.) 
so  as  to  economize  time  in  printing. 


The  foregoing  will  account  for  many  failures  in  the 
carbon  process  hitherto  met  with,  and  a  careful  considera- 


tion of  the  rules  given  will  enable  carbon  workers  to  ^^^  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

secure  a  nicer  adjustment  of  their  material,  and  so  arrive  {From  the  Standabd.] 

at  better  and  more  uniform  results.  As  the  truthful  pencil  of  photography  has  been  employed 
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of  the  metropolis.  There  are  not  wanting  contribatora  whose 
skill  in  pictare^qae  composition  prores  them  to  be  artists  who 
only  employ  the  tun  to  draw  for  them.  Oo  e  >tering  the  gallery 
at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  we  feel  at  a  glanee  how  simply  the  magic 
ray,  nature's  own  reporter,  renders  the  broad  effects  of  features 
or  of  landscape,  and  refuses  to  forod  details  into  nnpleasant 
coDspicuousness,  and  as  we  examine  the  pictures  we  realise 
how  much  beauty  must  perish  unrecorded  but  for  this  art  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  these  portraits  are  true  portraits — 
that  indiyiduality  has  not  been  rounded  off  for  the  saKe  of  mere 
prettiness,  and  that  these  forest  glades  are  not  all  an  artist's 
dream.  An  artist  giyes  us  what  photography  cannot  possess  — 
the  image  of  nature  in  the  soul  of  a  poet,  expressed  wilh  a  touch 


fine  imitation  in  English  subjects  the  style  of  a  Dutch 
interior.  Bernard  Miscbewski  cootributes  several  large  por- 
traits, which  realise  all  that  photography  can  attnin.  We  prefi^r 
No.  296,  on  account  of  the  grace  ot  pose  and  ligbtiog  of  the 
subject.  The  features  are  rendered  in  that  half-tint  best 
adapted  to  the  subtle  gradations  of  form,  and  light  fa' Is  upon 
the  neck  and  a  too  bright  string  of  beads— the  only  blemish. 
No.  887— another  portrait  by  Mr.  Mischewski — is  magnificent 
in  tone,  but  the  impression  has  boen  somewhat  retouched. 
Many  photographs  are  injured  by  an  attempt  to  brighten  the 
eyes  and  define  contours  which  should  melt  into  nothing.  Da 
Vinci  or  Correggio  would  not  have  corrected  a  photograph  for 
leaving    the  contours  undefined.    **  Clarissa,"    by  Valentine 


in  itself  la^nattng;  but  many  painters  aim  simply  to  copy  I  Bliocbard,  is  most  artistically  draped  and  posed.    The  atten- 


nature,  and  receiving  her  image  only  on  the  eye,  and  labouring 
to  imitate  it  with  paint  and  pencil,  produce  nothing  better  than 
an  appearance  of  paint  and  pains.    To  this  class  of  works  the 
superiority  ot  a  photograph  is  undeniable.     For  artists  the 
most  valuable  photographs  are  those  prodaesd  upon  a  single 
plate.    When  the  attention,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  lens  is 
fixed  npon  a  face  or  figure  with  a  background  of  more  distant 
objects,  these  inevitably  appear  indistinct  or  blurred.    The 
lens  thus  illustrates  what  has  been  happily  called  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  mind,  and  renders  in  a  sketchy  manner  whatever  is 
remote  from  the  principal  subject.    Several  studies  by  Mrs.  H. 
E.   RoBCoe  possess  this  quality. — "Morning  Light,  Evening 
Light,  and  The  Stonebreakers ; ''  also  Mr.  Krederick  Hollyer's 
rustic  studies  from  nature.    A  grand  example  is  found  in  a 
large  view  of  Windsor  Castle — a  carbon  enlargement  by  the 
Antutypo  Company.    The  foroground  and  the  distant  castle 
and  luminous  sky  are  in  true  harmony.    It  would  seem  that 
photographers  do  not  always  appreciate  the  fidelity  of  the 
camera  in  refusing  to  render  all  parts  of  a  scene  with  equal 
force,  for  we  find  many  mosaic  pictures  often  skilfully  composed 
for  the  sake  uf  expressing  a  subject,  sometimes  to  supply  a  sky 
where  the  exposure  of  the  plate  sufllcient  for  sea  or  landscape 
has  not  been  long  enough  to  produce  an  impression  of  the 
luminous  clouds.    It  may  bo  questioned  whether  skies  thus 
separately  photographed  are   m  harmony  with  the  ground. 
Colonel  Stuart  \Vortley*s  compositions  illustrate  the  difficulties 
of  connecting  separate  impressions.    He  contributes  valuable 
transcripts  of  sea  and  clouds.    To  have  caught  the  clouds  in 
their  fiight,  and  snatched  the  curl  of  the  waves  breaking  into 
foam,  is  a  service  to  all  who  study  clouds  and  waves ;  but  in 
connecting  a  sea  study  with  a  cloud  study  the  laws  of  refiection 
have  not  been  observed.    Some  photographers — close  observers 
of  the  harmony  of  nature — have  succeeded  in  piecing  together 
various  impressions,  so  as  to  pourtray  a  subject  with  all  the 
oharm  of  artistic  composition.     Mr.   B.    Slir.gsby  has  thus 
produced  an  effective  picture  called  "Alone" — a  beautiful  girl, 
resting  on  a  bank  among  low  shrubs,  overlooking  the  sea. 
Every  line  of  the  composition  is  harmonious,  and  the  balance 
.  of  light  and  shade  most  plea&iog.    The  conception  of  such  a 
subject  is  equally  artistic,  whether  expressed  by  the  pencil  or 
in  the  photographic  camoru.    Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith  has  a  group 
of  children,  **  Birdnesting"*    He  has  had  the  advantage  of 
pretty  girls,  and  has  known  well  how  to  pose  them.     The 
landscape  beyond  is  also  well  chosen,  and  combines  well  with 
the  foreground  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  more  distinctly  pencilled 
than  it  would  appear  as  background  to  the  cluster  of  young 
faces.    The  advantages  of  photography  ate   realised  in  the 
ascurate  portraiture  of  distant  lands,  thnir  people,  and  their 
architecture.    Messrs.  Stillfried  and  Andersen  send  skilfully- 
treated  studies  from  Japan.    The  physiognomv  of  "  An  Old 
Man,"  "An  Old  Gentleman,*'  "  A  Young  Girl,"  and  "Young 
Ladies"  is  most  interesting.    There  are  also  street  scenes  and 
interiors  ,  which  bring  before  us  the  details  of  a  life  novel  to 
Europeans.    Mr.  Kirsch  has  recorded  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  Cape  Kafirs,  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign  life 
and  the  appreciation  of  our  own. 


tion  is  filled  with  the  expreseive  face,  and  the  less  interesting 
material  of  the  picture  is  only  sketched.  A  glance  at  a  case  of 
75  portraits  of  children  convinces  us  that  they  were  taken 
instantaneously,  so  unaffected  are  the  attitudes  of  the  little 
sprites,  caught  like  birds  on  the  wing.  Mr.  Faulkner's  enlarge- 
ments of  these  instantaneous  pictures  are  very  satisfactory.  On 
the  table  we  find  the  photographs  taken  during  the  Arctic 
expedition  under  Sir  G.  Nares  ;  facsimiles  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, of  the  '* Common  Place  Book"  of  John  Milton,  of 
ancient  coins  and  Roman  medallions,  all  the  admirable  and 
unfading  productions  of  the  Autotype  Company.  We  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Milman  Brown  for  "  A  Glen  Study,"  an 
avenue  of  rare  beauty.  Mr.  Gutekunst  sends  from  Philadelphia 
views  of  the  Centennial  buildings,  and  portraits  of  peculiar 
delicacy  on  porcelain.  One  is  iKsngfellow,  and  in  the  same 
frame  a  smaller  likeness  of  an  aged  Quakeress,  the  eloquent 
philanthropist,  Lucretia  Mott.  The  specimens  of  their  art  pro- 
duced by  the  Royal  Engineers'  School  of  Photography  do  not 
need  that  we  should  call  attention  to  them,  and  many  other 
works,  too  numerous  to  mention,  make  the  walls  of  this  gallery 
attractive,  either  by  novelty  of  foreign  scenes,  or  the  dear 
familiarity  of  English  landscapes. 


[From  the  MoENiNO  Post.] 


the  graceful  dress  and  interesting  types  of  Algerine  people. 
Mr.  G.  Nesbitt  has  produced  a  delightful  picture  called 
"  Tired  Companions  "—a  grand  old  dog  and  pretty  child 
asleep  together  on  the  floor.  The  group  is  rendered  in 
pleasant  tone,  and  the  lighting  carefully  studied.  The  same 
qualities  are  found  in  Nr.  Nesbitt's  "  Bob  and  His  Two 
bisters" — fine  dogs.  Among  Mr.  A.  Boucher's  studies  is  one 
of  a  lady  in  a  dress  of  soft  muslin,  with  many  folds  and  plaitings. 
The  details  of  the  white  masses  are  rendered  with  unusual 
delicacy.    "A  Quiet  Cup  of  Tm,"  by  Mr.  Q.  M.  Toung,  it  a 


Viewed  collectively,  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  is   eminently  creditable  to    the  exhibitors. 
The    sun-limned    pictures,    more    numerous    than    on    any 
former  occasion,  are  in   all    varieties  ot  style  and  subject, 
and   among   them    will     be     found     many     works   of    re- 
markable beauty.    It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that,  many 
and  meritorious  as  are  the  photographs  contributed  by  foreign 
artists,  more  particularly  by  Germans  and  Americans,   the 
English  photographers  hold  their  own  against  all  competition, 
and  worthily  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  British  school. 
Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wortley's  sea  studies  are  unsurpassed  for 
truthful  expression    of   the   tremulous  action  of  water,    for 
accurate  delineation  of  all  forms  of  vegetation  on  the  foreshorer 
for  picturesque  arrangement  of  clouds,  and  for  splendour  and 
variety  of  atmospheric  effects.  Mi.  H.  P,  Robinson,  of  Tun  bridge 
Wells,  is  famous  for  bis  skill  in  composition  and  his  masterly 
treatment  of  light  and  shade.    His  merits  in  these,  as  indeed 
n  many  other  respects,  are  displayed  to  brilliant  advantage  in 
one  ot  the  best  pictures  in  the  gallery,  that  entitled  "  When  the 
Day's  Work  is  Done  " — a  cottage  interior,  with  an  old  man 
reading  the  Bible,  while  his  wife,  of  equal  antiquity,  keeps 
solemnly  knitting.    A  variety  of  picturesque  landscapes,  by 
members  of  the  Royal  Engineers*   School  of  Photography; 
views  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  executed  from  dry  plates, 
by    Mr.  W.  EngUnd ;    Welsh    landscapes,    by    Mr.    Robert 
Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle ;  Arctic  views,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Grant ;  studies  of  horses,  by  Mr.  D.  Hedges,  and  of  cats  by 

I'  Mr.  H.  Pointer;  portrait  studies  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Friluer,  Mr.Taeschlor,  Mr.  A.  Boucher,  and 


Mr.  Carlo  ReUas  ;  and  numerous  works  in  the  departments  of 
scenery,  ffenre,  and  portraiture  by  Messrs.  Beasley,  Juu. 
Bowness,  Faulkner  and  Co.,  G.  Nesbitt,  U.  B.  Pritchard, 
C.  Klary,  R.  Slingsby,  J.  Hawke,  R.  \ .  Herman,  James  Howie, 
Payne  Jennings,  M.  Kiscb,  and  the  Autotype  and  Woodbury 
Companies  may  be  commended  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
visitor.  Upon  the  table  will  be  fouud  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  photographs  taken  during  the  Arctic  Expedition 
under  Sir  0.  Nares,  and  lent  for  exhibition  by  the  Loros  of  the 
admiralty. 
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PRIZES  AT  TUE  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

We  are  fayoured  with  a  letter  from  our  old  correspondent, 
.Mr.  Haakman,  in  which  he  points  out  that  there  is  a  mis- 
conception iu  our  recent  note  upon  the  prizes  awarded  to 
photograpliers  at  Amsterdam.  In  the  first  place,  referring 
to  the  medals  for  portraits,  he  explains  that  the  jury  had 
no  difficulty  in  awarding  the  two  silver  medals  ;  their  only 
difficulty  was  that  there  was  a  plethora  of  excellence,  aud 
the  jury  were  induced  to  award  a  third  silver  medal.  But 
this  done,  there  were  many  contributors  who  did  not  come 
up  to  the  mark  which  the  jury  thought  deserved  a  bronze 
iftieual,  fiuid  so  the  two  bronze  medals  were  kept  back.  Mr. 
Haakman  adds,  in  reference  to  oar  remarks  on  the  proba- 
bility that  if  more  English  photographers  had  contributed 
they  would  probably  have  taken  many  of  the  un awarded 
medals : — *^  Whilst  I  entirely  agree  that  it  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  no  more  English  phot'Ographers  competed,  I  wish 
to  mention  at  the  same  time  the  jury  declared  ^  that  in 
awarding  prizes  they  went  not  by  the  standard  of  the  pic- 
tures exhibited,  but  by  the  actual  status  of  photography,* 
which  consideration  may,  perhaps,  enhance  the  value  of  the 
prizes." 

He  adds  some  interesting  remarks  in  relation  to  Baron 
Stillfried,  a  silver  medallist  in  the  exhibition,  that  he  **  is 
not  a  Dane,  but  an  Austrian  nobleman,  who  for  some  time 
was  Austrian  Plenipotentiary  Minister  at  Yokohama.  He 
left  the  diplomatic  career,  and  started  as  photographer. 
Baron  Stillfried  told  me  he  had  over  four  hundred  clichds, 
and  thirty-eight  Japanese  continually  at  work  to  print 
them.  Soipe  time  ago  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society 
awarded  him  a  gold  medal  for  his  ethnographic  photo- 
grams." 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  CHARITY. 

A  NOVEL  case,  in  which  the  alleged  misuse  of  photography 
as  a  spurious  aid  to  the  exciting  of  sympathy,  has 
recently  been  brought  under  public  attention.  Dr. 
Bernardo,  a  gentleman  whose  name  has  been  before  the 
public  in  connection  with  refuges  or  homes  for  destitute 
children,  had  the  misfortune,  some  time  ago,  to  excite  the 
distrust  and  antagonism,  and,  some  say,  the  spite  and 
malignity,  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  charity, 
who  publicly  made  various  serious  char^<^s  against  him. 
This  is  a  question  in  relation  to  which  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  make  any  comment  in  these  pages,  except  so  far 
as  a  photographic  question  arises.  In  charging  Dr. 
Bernardo  with  tne  mamdministration  of  funds  obtoined  by 
improper  means  for  charitable  purposes,  the  Rev.  George 
Reynolds  makes  one  special  charge  in  an  allegation  that 
photography  was  employed  to  impose  upon  the  public 
credulity.    The  bickering  between  the  philanthropist  and 


the  preacher  having  become  a  matter  of  public  scandal, 
three  gentlemen  of  trustworthy  reputation  and  position 
were  induced  to  examine  into  the  char^res  and  arbitrate 
thereon ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  specific  charges 
made  against  Dr.    Bernardo  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
endeavoured  to  stimulate  public  charity  on  behalf  of  the 
homes  he  had  established  by  fictitious  representations  of 
the  destitution  of  children  before  admission,  and  of  amazing 
improvement  afterwards.    Children  in  rags  and  distress, 
selling  matches,  playing  at  pitch-and-toss,  &c.,  were  photo- 
graphed as  **  the  raw  material  as  we  find  it.'*    The  charge 
is  made  that  much  of  the  misery  depicted  is  artfully  con- 
trived by  pictorial  effect,  and  it  is  alleged,  as  a  crowning 
iniquity,  that  the  individual  children  represented  were  never 
in  such  a  state  of  destitution,  nor  occupied  as  they  are  re- 
presented in  the  pictures.    In  reply  it  is  admitted  that  such 
photographs  have  been  taken  and  issued,  and  that   the 
individual  models  had  not  been  so  miserable  as  the  pic- 
tures suggested ;  but  that  in  many  cases  the  photographs 
are  representative  or  typical,  intended  to  represent,  not 
an  individual  child,  but  a  class  of  street  children  which 
the  refuges    are    rescuing    from    vice,   destitution,  and 
eventual  destr action.    The  arbitrators,  men  of  the  highest 
character,  take  an  unnecessarily  strained  view  of  the  case, 
we  think,  for,  whilst  acquitting  Dr.  Bernardo  of  inten- 
tional deception,  they  condemn  the  plan  he  adopted  :  they 
say,  **  This  use  of  artistic  fiction  to  represent  actual  fact 
b,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  morally  wrong  as  thus  em- 
ployed, but  might,  in  the  absence  of  a  very  strict  control, 
grow  into  a  system  of  deception  dangerous  to  the  cause 
on    behalf    of    which    it    is    practised.      Surely  this  is 
unnecessarily  straining !    If,  as  we  understand  is  the  fact, 
the  photographs  really  represent  the  class  of  destitute 
waifs  to  which  these  refuges  give  homes,  it  is,  we  tliink, 
very  legitimate  to  make  use  of  them  to  illustrate  the  aim 
and  action  of  the  charity.    If  they  suggest  the  real  truth, 
is  is  less  important  that  they  should  consist  of  actual  fact. 
The  truth  and  beauty  of  a  great  picture  are  in  no  wise 
lessened  because  it  represents  something  very  different  to 
the  model  who  formed  the  actual  fact  from  which  it  was 
painted !      The  use  of  photography  in  connection  with 
this  juvenile  mission  amongst  neglected  and    destitute 
children  appears  to  us,  from  the  circular  issued  with  the 
photograph,  to  be  not  only  legitimate,  but  commendable 
and  beneficent  in  every  way,  both  in  its  aims  and  its  carry- 
ing out.     We  do  not  in  a  technical  journal  enter  into 
the  general  question,  but  me  may  remark  that  it  is  satis- 
factory that  the  arbitrators,  whilst  expressing  disapproval 
of  some  details  of  management,  are  able,  on  the  wnole,  to 
recommend  the  homes  as  well  worthy  of  public  support, 
and  acquit  their  founder  of  the  charges  which  have  oeen 
made  against  him,  and  which  seem  to  have  originated  in 
personal  jealousy  and  spite.     The  chief  danger,  we  may 
remark  en  passant^  of  this  and  similar  establishments  is,  a 
tendency,  in  some  respects,  to  pamper  the  objects  of  the 
charity.      We  learn  from  one  paragraph  of  the  arbitratora* 
report  that  the  introduction  of  Australian  meat  into  the 
Refuge  dietary  gave  cause  of  complaint  to  the  boys,  and 
its  rse  was  therefore  discontinued ! 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Subject  PicrinES. 

Whilst  there  is,  we  think,  in  the  present  exhibition  evi- 
dence of  a  higher  culture  and  a  growing  artistic  taste 
amongst  photographers,  the  number  of  pictorial  composi- 
tions is  smaller  than  we  have  seen  at  many  previous  exhibi- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Robinson's  grand  picture 
there  are  few,  if  any,  contributions  of  a  very  ambitious 
character.  There  are  many  single  figure  portrait  studies, 
which  are  distinguished  by  fancy  names,  and  many  of  them 
possess  much  pictorial  merit ;  but  we  can  scarcely  class 
them  as  pictorial  compositions. 
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Retumiuf  to  Mr.  EobiDion'i  picture,  of  which  we  have 
■poken  ID  a  former  notice,  we  ma^  remarlt  that  in  styling 
it  A  few  line*  back  U  "  grand,"  wo  nno  the  word  adTiHedly 
and  in  a  compKheDaive  aenae.  Not  aimply  in  relation  to 
dimeDsions,  although  it  is  s  large  picture,  but  there  is  a 
grandeur  of  style  and  coneeptiou,  and  in  the  whole  feeling 
which  pervades  the  composition.  Tbe  title"  Wbeiithedaj's 
work  IB  done "  seems  to  receive  a  double  illustration. 
Obvionaly,  from  the  light  and  shade  in  the  picture,  and  the 
occupaiioD  of  the  iumatea  of  the  cottage,  it  is  the  close  of 
day,  aod  its  toil  i«  over.  But  there  is,  moreover,  a  further 
BDggeatJOQ  ;  with  tbe  aged  mao  and  hia  life's  partner  the 
noon  of  life  la  past,  and  evening  ia  actting  io  ;  tbe  day'a 
work  of  life  is  nearly  done,  and  the  time  of  rest  is  at  hand, 
'iliece  ia  another  point  notewotthv  in  the  photograph.  It 
ia  a  picture  of  huiible  life  without  prettinega  or  embelliab- 
ment,  but  without  a  trace  of  anything  vulgar.  Photography 
has  no  imagination,  and  represents  everything  placed  before 
it  in  its  simple  nakedoeas  aa  a  fact.  Hence,  there  has  been 
amongst  many  photographers,  in  dealing  with  genre,  a 
tendency  to  employ  pretty  or  fascinating  models  to 
secure  the  grace  which  should  give  attractiveness 
to  a  picture.  And  we  have  seen  not  nnfrequeotlj  a  maid- 
servant, or  a  peaaant  girl,  or  even  a  beggar,  in  a  photo- 
graphic genre  study  presented  by  a  lady  who  hai  put  on  a 
few  rough  garments  which  have  failed  to  cover  the  per- 
fectly-fitting boois  00  small,  neat  feet,  or  the  lace  on  some 
Ction  of  'inderclothing.  Art  will  glorify  a  cowshed  or  a 
n  ;  but  photograpby  will,  as  a  rule,  display  the  naked 
truth.  There  ia  aufficicnt  art  displayed  here  to  give  all 
pictorial  value  to  tbe  cottage  interior  without  making  it 
other  than  ,i  cottage  interior.  It  is  that  and  nothing  more, 
bnt  there  is  nothing  squalid,  sordid,  or  vulgar.  It  is  one 
of  the  cottage  homes  of  England  which  have  been  sang  so 
sweetly  in  an  unforgotten  lyric.  And  the  line  old  peasant, 
Bturdj  and  English  in  build  and  aspect,  together  with  his 
wife,  are,  aa  they  should  be,  the  noblest  part  of  the  picture, 
in  position,  ezpression,  and  general  effect,  as  well  as  in 
technical  quality,  texture,  modelling,  and  solidity.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  picture  is  the  singularly  luminous 
and  transparent  quality  of  the  shadows  in  the  darkeat  part 
of  the  cottage  interior.  One  of  the  curious  charges  which 
painters  at  one  time  brought  against  photography  waa,  that 
that  it  was  ini^apahte  of  reudering  reflected  lights,  anil, 
therefore,  could  never  give  the  due  elfect  of  space  and  dis- 
tance, nor  produce  anything  like  true  and  artistic  chiaro- 
m-uro.  The  early  photographs  which  were  common,  re- 
sembling often  silhouettes  in  black  sticking  plaister  on  a 
white  ground—"  soot  and  whitewash,"  as  they  were  often 
phrased — gave  some  ground  for  such  a  supposition.  We 
remember  that  it  was  the  deUght  of  Mr.  llejlander  to 
secure,  in  an  especial  degree,  some  effect  of  reflected  light. 
His  photograph  from  life,  after  the  Madonna  Sattojerralo, 
in  which  the  tender  half-tones  of  the  face,  ehronded 
by  a  hood,  were  especially  well  rendered,  was  a 
source  of  great  pride,  atid  we  remember  the  glee  and 
satisfaction  with  which  he  first  showed  us  and  aaked 
hb  to  accept  a  copy  of  the  print.  An  interior  like  that 
in  "  When  tbe  day's  work  is  done"  would  be  a  sad  failure 
without  the  perfect  rendering  of  reflected  lights.  The 
common  verdict  of  the  common  public  who  examine  the 

ilicture  with  great  care  and  interest  is  to  the  effect  that 
t  is  a  very  fine  copy  of  a  fine  picture ;  that  is,  of  a  painting. 
All  photographers  who  see  it  must  be  glad  to  welcome 
Mr.  bobinson  back  aa  a  contributor  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
rejoice  that  be  so  dignifies  t 


sit,  aud  seems  to  be  gradually  sliding  dowu.  Despite  the 
letter  of  ■  correspondent  in  the  present  number,  who 
complaJDB  that  the  critics  of  the  Exhibition  are  too  much 
disposed  to  praise,  we  cannot  praise  what  disappoints 
us ;  bnt  we  admit  it  with  regret,  as  the  picture  is  ao 
good  in  moat  details  that  it  only  just  falls  of  beioff 
perfect.  Mr.  Ford  Smith,  of  Llandudao,  sends  a  couple  of 
fine  compositions:  "Bird-nesting  (216),  and  "A  Bird's 
Soug "  (131),  both  poaasessiog  many  good  qualities. 
"  Bird-nesting"  is  the  occupation  of  some  nice  girls  in 
a  pretty  bit  of  moorland  country  ;  and  the  subject  and 
scenery  are  well  rendered,  and  present  some  admirablo 
technical  work.  >'A  Bird's  Song"  is  illustrated  by  a 
group  in  which  children  and  mamma  are  produced, 
the  tatter  reclining  on  the  ground,  and  point- 
ing in  tbe  direction  from  which  the  song- 
bird is  presumed  to  bo  heard.  The  listening  aspect 
and  the  realixation  of  the  bird  and  song  not  present  to  the 
inspector  of  the  photograph  are  well  rendered.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Young,  of  Llanduduo,  sends  some  compositions,  of  whioh 
•' A  Quiet  Cup  of  Tea"i8Mpecially  good.  In  Mr,  Fry's 
attempts  at  eomposition,  "The  Taxidermist,''  as  we  before 
mentioned,  has  some  good  qualitiea :  his  "  Fisherman  "  ia  a 
good  example  of  the  dithcuities  in  composition  not  over- 
come. The  landscape  background  and  other  accessories 
are  all  as  prominent  and  vigorously  made  out  as  the  fisher- 
man himself.     There  is,  in  abort,  no  subordinatioa. 

Mrs.  S.  O.  Payne's  flower  groups  are  charming  examples 
of  floral  composition :  choice  flowers  most  eharminglj 
grouped,  and  photographed  with  rare  skill,  so  as  to  suRgeit 
in  many  cases  the  actual  colour,  as  well  to  render  perfectly 
the  texture  and  character  of  tbe  blooms.  These,  aud  Mr. 
Vi.  (i,  Payne's  groups  of  g<ime,  are  dangerously  tempting, 
as  the  in  "  Second  of  October,"  "  The  River  Poachera' 
Basket,"  "  The  Farmer's  Present,"  and  siiLiiar  preseut- 
menta,  tamt  vividly  rendered,  of  good  things  for  the  table ! 
Mr.  Warwick  Brooks  seuila  a  number  of  clever  bits  of 
lyfi'f.  as  "  A  Word  for  Dickey,"  "  A  Qniet  Chat,"  ''  (rood 
Morning,"  "  Feeding  Time,"  and  others  whioh  are  very 
excellent  in  every  way.  "  I'm  going  milking,  sir"  (448), 
is  a  charming  little  subject  by  E.  J.  Ayres.  Mr.  H. 
Garrett  Cocking  sends  some  good  examples  of  ffenr^  "After 
Dinner"  (46/)  is  au  excellent  study  of  the  so-called 
"  working  man  ''  under  certaio  conditions.  "  Cross  Fur- 
poses  "  (479)  is  also  excellent.  There  are  other  studies 
containing  good  work,  which  do  not,  however,  call  for 
especial  notiue. 


Mr.  Slingsby's  composition  entitled  "  Alone,"  only  jnst 
escapes  perfection :  a  charming  model  in  exquisitely 
artistically  arranged  drapery  skilfully  photographed ;  a 
most  exquisite  background,  in  which  the  rippling  sea  and 
delicate  hazy  atmosphere  are  perfectly  rendered,  but  with 
the  one  drawback,  so  easily  encountered  in  combination 
work,  that  the  lady  does  not  appear  to  be  seated  by  the 
Bhore,  or  rather  that  abe  haa  no  aapport  for  her  attempt  to 


NOTES  IN  DUBLIN. 

BT  OUR  OWN  CORRESPOSDENT, 

The  delightful  landscape  pictures  of  Payne  Jennings,  at 
the  Pall  Malt  Exhibition,  induced  me  to  believe  that  I 
should  see  aomethiug  well  worth  looking  at  in  Dublin  in 
the  way  of  photography.  It  waa  my  first  visit  to  the 
Oreeu  Isle,  and  that  waa  perhaps  a  further  reason  for  my 
being  in  a  sanguine  mood. 

But  without  further  preface,  I  must  aay  that  I  was  woe- 
fully disappointed.  Not  with  Dublin  iUelf.  Tbe  Irish 
capital  may  not  be  everything  that  is  desirable,  bnt  it  can 
stand  by  itself,  and  has  characteristics  sufficient  to  impart 
a  genuineness  and  "  hall  mark  "  to  the  city.  It  is  no 
second-class  London  or  inferior  kind  of  Paris.  It  is  a  town 
sui  generis,  whose  inhabitanta  aeem  the  happiest  and  most 
out-spoken  in  the  world.  The  mere  fact  that  they  have, 
orthink  they  hare,  acapitalgrievanoein  tbe  matter  of  Home 
Rule  is  of  itself  something,  and  when  one  is  permitted  to 
discuss  the  matter  openly  in  all  its  bearings  well  after  mid- 
nightoverRedBankoysters  and  whiskey  punch,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  poor  Londoners  like  myself  think  of  the 
strict  regulations  at  home,  where  neither  bite  nor  sup  is  to 
be  had  ^ter  twelve,  while  many  refreshment  houses  ruth- 
lesaty  close  their  doon  at  the  hour  of  eleven.  Let  any 
hongrj  tiiwtre-goer  in  Loadoa  attempt  to  obtun  uppw 
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Bt  the  "  Albion  "  or  unj  other  well-knoirn  hostelrj  at  mid- 
night, if  ho  niabes  to  test  thp  difference  between  the 
Btriot  laws  of  our  metropolis  and  thoae  of  tlio  easj-goinK 
BablJD  citizens  ;  even  paascDgers  by  tlie  night  trains  at 
Charing  Cross,  wlio  are  all  bona-Gdg  travetters,  can  get 
nothing  after  ten  mrnutes  to  twelve  at  Charing  Crois 
Station,  and  mnst  perforce  travel  down  the  line  ten  or 
a  doEen  miles  to  their  homi-a  before  they  can  get  their 
Jnpper. 

Yea,  Uablin  is  a  comfortable  and  jolly  place  enough  in 
many  reapecta,  but  I  cannot  say  much  of  the  art  of  plioto- 

Saptiy  in  tliu  town.  There  are  Beveial  good  studios — 
>binBon,  Chancellor,  Mansfield,  &c. — and  there  would 
seem  plenty  of  cuatomere,  for  Dublin  is  a  gay,  busy  town, 
and  it  takes  a  lounger  a  good  half-hour  to  stroll  from  the 
iop  of  Grafion  Street,  at  Stephen's  Green,  down  to  the 
Post  Office  and  the  further  end  of  Sackvillo  Street  This 
is  the  main  artery  of  Dublin,  and  leads  one  post  Trinity 
College,  the  Bank,  Uane  Street  (the  Cheapside  of  Dublin), 
and  other  points  of  intereHt.  Hero,  too,  are  to  be  found 
moat  of  the  studios  ;  but,  when  found,  they  display  littli 
of  interest  to  a  IjOndon  photographer.  There  ia  good 
work  to  be  aeen,  it  ia  true,  but  nothing  really  worthy  of 


cars  add  a  feature  that  is  quite  nniqae.  The  fare  any- 
here  about  tho  town  by  these  aonvoyancea  is  but  six- 
pecce,  and  Mike  drives  you  with  a  jauuty,  deril-oiaj-care 
manner  which,  to  say  the  least,  ia  a  novelty.  I  do  not 
know  whether  irishmen  have  got  their  one-sided  ideas 
from  aitttog  continually  upon  tUi«e  cars,  hut  I  throw  out 
the  idea  for  what  it  is  worth.  For  myself,  1  never  spent  a 
happier  week  than  that  passed  among  llooie  Rulers,  Fro- 
tectiouists,  and  their  rivals,  uor  do  I  ever  remember 
hearing  heated  discuaaioD  carried  ou  with  less  show  of 
temper.  Bat,  whether  the  Irish  are  a  downlrodden  nation 
or  not,  they  ought  to  mnke  better  photographs. 
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FRENCH   COHRESPONDENCB. 
IS     Dar-PLiTs     PuorooKipnT — TsariaoMr      i> 
FAvoua     or     tsk      GsLiTiNa-BaouinH      Paocsax— Thr 

RAFIDITT    01    KKM.ftTT'a  PeLLICLK— SuHUABT    Of    BoITIx's 

CoiwDio-BsoMiDg      Paooma— Tub      CaFrai-ALBDiiaM- 

PlBOOALLLC    MeTHOU   OP    M.    QuiQUSSM. 

If  the  question  of  dry-plate  photography  is  not  speedily 
solved  in  the  moat  complete  and  satisfactory  manner,  it 
will  not  be  for  want  of  experimenters :  and  if  Preach 
photographers  do  not  soon  decide  to  adopt  deSnitely  in 
practice  one  of  the  many  processes  in  existence,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  ignorance  of  the  advantages  which  some  of 
these  methods  present.  All  ideas  seem  to  be  directed 
just  now  towards  thoae  processes  which  have  been 
recently  published,  and  which  till  now  have  had  few 
disciples ;  yet,  on  reading  of  their  simplicity  and  theii 
resnitfl,  one  can  only  wonder  why  they  have  not  before 
made  their  mark.  I  here  refer  to  the  different  communi- 
cations which  have  been  addressed  to  me  on  this  sabject, 
ily    by    my    collaborateur,     M.     Doivin,    but    by 


Silrer  printing  alone  seems  practised ;  and  in  ( 
only,  we  believe,  is  carbon  pHating  being  attempted  in  the 
Irish  capital,  at  any  rate  professionally.     ■'  Carbon  print-    i 
ing  is  very  troublesome."     In  this  remark  I  could  not  i' 
Otherwise  than  acquiesce,  although  1  might  well  have  r 
plied  that,  if  such  were  the  case,  there  were  many  other  i 
things  in  this  world  quite  as  vexing  and  dlHicult  to  over- 
come.    To  earn  money,  for  inatauce,  is  sometimes  trouble- 
some ;  atiU,  many  of  us  worry  on,  tiotwich standing,  i 
endeavouiB  to  gain  Rlthy  lucre. 

Evidently,  however,  our  countrymen  on  the  other  side    i  .        .        . 

of  the  Irish  Channel  have  no  desire  aa  yet  tA  go  on  with  MM,  Udagir  on  ge  latino -bromide,  and  M.  Bourgoin  o 
carbon  printing,  and  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  oouditioii  coffee-gum  process.  Every  week  I  recel/e  commu 
in  whii'h  they  find  our  art.     Thi.-y  are  casy-Koing  people,    tions  such  as  these,  accompanied  by  specimens  bearing  ont 

■    ■'  ■ ■'         "- isa  of  the  process. 

natance,  I  have  received  from  one  amateur, 
M.  Durand,  a  lawyer  living  at  Saint  Etienne,  a  further 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Kelati no- bromide  process  >■ 
perfected  by  Mr.  Kennett.  M.  Durand  [orwarded  me,  for 
tranamiasion  to  M.  Boivin,  with  a  request  for  trial,  a 
ber  of  the  Kennett  peliiclea  and  prepared  plates,  the 
furnishing  instantaneous  pictures,  the  oilier  of  a 
sensiuveneaa  equal  to  that  of  collodiu- bromide  plates. 
With  the  pellicle  M.  Durand  exposes  but  three  or  four 
seconds  in  a  good  light,  and  with  the  object  well- lighted. 
If  trees  with  muuh  foliage  are  to  be  reproduced,  then  ths 
pOBo  ia  limited  to  thirty  seconds. 

With  his  well-known  activity,  M.  Boivin  very  Boon 
replied  to  my  letter  and  enclosure.  He  said :  "  In  my 
anxiety  to  see  the  novelty  you  sent  me,  I  opened  the  case 
and  hastily  exposed  one  of  the  plates  which  M.  U  rand 
forwarded ;  and  it  was  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction 
that  I  now  report  thai  the  result  obtained  was  oi  at 
perfect  in  every  sense.  My  cliche,  made  in  a  len-secon<:s' 
exposure  upon  an  object  with  foliage,  turned  ont  excellent, 
and  1  can  readily  uuderatand  that  there  is  here  a  proceaa 
which  enjoys  many  advantages.  In  a  little  while,"  add* 
my  friend,  "I  shall  be  able  to  give  yon  more  precise 
detaila  of  iny  results  ;  but  I  may  remark,  that  my  hasty 
experiment  boa  impresaed  mo  favourably  in  respect  to 
gelatine  emulaion,  which  aeems  far  more  rapid  in  it* 
character  than  any  emulsion  made  with  collodion.  A  few 
seconds  suffice  with  the  gelatine  emulsion  to  do  that  which 
requires  minutes  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  Chardoa 
emulaion." 

M.  Boivin,  who  has  tried  the  last -mentioned  procetB 
with  much  care,  fjuda  it  very  good  on  all  points.  "  I 
only,"  aaya  M.  Boivin,  "have  one  reproach  to  mako, 
which  is  that  the  expoanre  is  long,  and  the  cost  of  th« 
emulsion  somewhat  heavy."    He  adds  that  he  ia  uoablv 


and.  probably,  are  quite  content  to  take  ii 
find  Uiem. 

At  Uobinson's,  in  Grafton  Street,  probably  the  leading 
studio  in  the  city,  1  wan  shown  some  very  fine  enamelled 
oabint^t  portraits,  glazed  in  the  well-known  manner,  and 
pressed  up  in  the  form  of  cameoa.  They  were  delicit* 
and  brilliant,  and  possessed  all  the  excellence  of  good  work 
of  this  kind,  but  ihey  were,  of  course,  no  novelty.  In- 
deed, if  pictures  of  this  kind  are  desired,  we  think  a  waxed 
and  collodionised  plate,  aa  usually  employed  in  printing 
small  work  by  the  carbou  process,  would  give  results  quite 
M  beautiful,  while  they  would  be  more  speedily  obtained, 
and  of  a  permanent  character. 

Other  cabinet  pictnres  we  looked  at,  produced  by  Chan- 
ceilor  and  others,  were  scarcely  so  satisfactory.    Indeed, 
I   have  said,   the  Dublin  photographers  aeem  a  little 


behind  the  age.      Compared  to  Brussels,  Munich, 
capitals  of  alike  calibre,  Dublin  could  i   '  '    "   " 


It  hold 
far  aa  photography  is  concerned.  There  is  &  lack, 
picturvs  of  the  charming  environs  of  Dublin  to  be 
the  line  Wicklow  mountains,  and  Avoca  Vale;  e 
tures  of  Killarney  are  scarce,  it  is  good,  indeed,  that  our 
friends  have  such  a  capable  laudscapo  artist  among  them 
as  Payne  Jennings,  whose  pictures  of  the  Durgleand  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Wicklow  are  among  the  finest  photograp hi 
this  year  in  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition.  If  Dublin  only 
boa£(«d  a  photographer  ns  capable  in  the  depiction  of  por- 
traits and  studies,  she  would  be  fortunate. 

As  we  have  said,  there  is  evidently  no  lock  of  support 
to  Dublin  photographers.  The  fact  alone  thst  Trinity 
College  ia  in  the  city  must  have  considerable  inQuonce 
upon  trade,  while  the  largo  garrison,  the  vice-regal 
the  public  offices,  &c.,  all  tend  to  make  the  Irish  capital  a 
brilliant  and  busy  centre.  Grafion  Street  and  Dane 
Street  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  are  as  lively  and  gay 
as  any  Loudon  thoroughfare,  while  the  rapid  picturesque 
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with  St.  Chardon'B  emnbion  to  secure  platea  with  an  es- 
poaure  of  lew  than  three  or  sti  mioutea,  wliea  with  M. 
BoiviD's  owD  method,  which  I  have  alre&tty  described  in 
preTioiu  correapondeiice,  the  saiue  results  were  secured  in 
thirty  or  forty  Beconds.  I  may  complete  the  details 
which  I  had  already  given  upon  the  preparatiin  of  these 

Elates  b^  sayioK  th''  their  developmeot  is  brought  about 
y  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  made  by  diasolviog 
three  or  four  grammes  of  the  acid  iu  ooe  thoosaDd 
grammea  of  water,  to  which  are  added  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid  ooDtaiDing  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  of  acetate  of 
lead.  There  are,  moreover,  added  to  the  solutioo  one  or 
two  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  of  three  per  cent. 
alrength.  The  bath  is  agitated  thoroughly,  and  tbcu  the 
plate  to  be  developed  is  plimged  into  it.  When  the 
details  of  the  image  have  beco  well  brought  out,  the  niato 
is  withdrawn  and  immersed  once  more,  after  some  drops 
of  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  added.  The  development  of 
the  plate  ia  in  this  way  completed.  The  clichii  is  washed, 
and,  if  necessary,  intensiSed  by  any  known  method. 

In  this  plan  of  development  the  acetic  acid  and  acetate 
of  lead  that  have  been  added  play  the  doable  ri^le  of  ac- 
celerator and  moderator;  the  dose  should  be  augmented 
when  the  clichii  offers  great  contrasts,  and  in  this  way  a 
more  harmonioua  reaiilt  ia  aecnred. 

Ia  a  word,  the  Boiria  proceas,  which  haa  not  only  ei- 
tremo  aeositivenesa,  but  other  material  advantages  an  well, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  operations  : — CoUo- 
diouising  the  glass  plates,  which  have  previously  been 
covered  with  a  preliminary  film  of  albumen ;  sensitizing  ; 
application  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  gallic  acid  solution  ; 
washing ;  application  of  preservative ;  drying,  ezpoaare, 
development  and  fixing.  It  must  be  obvious  that  a  more 
simple  process  could  scarcely  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  M.  Quiqaerez,  a  practised 
adept  of  the  coffee-gum  process,  has  written  to  me  respect- 
ing the  communication  of  M.  Bourgoin.  M.  Qaiquerez,  in 
a  word,  coofirma  all  that  this  experimenter  haa  said  on  the 

Some  days  ago,  he  tells  me,  he  exposed  six  plates  pre- 
pared by  the  eoffee-albumen-pjrogallic  process  two  years 
ago.  As  1  told  the  readers  ot  the  Puotoorafhic  News 
1875,  U.  Quiqnerez's  process  is  an  excellent  one,  and  soi 
may  remember  the  description  I  then  gave  of  it.  Coffee 
added  tj  Uie  albumen  gives,  my  correspondent  assures  me, 
an  extraordinary  solidity  to  the  Elm,  while  the  further 
addition  of  pyroga'lic  acid  facilitates  alkaline  development 
considerably. 

M.  Quiquerez  adds,  in  his  letter  to  me,  that  in  the  co\- 
lodio- bromide  process  he  has  followed,  with  every  indica- 
tion of  success,  the  precise  details  givea  by  M.  Boirin 
auent  the  proceau.  Ernest  Lacan. 


JEEIAL  PHOTUGRAPHY. 
Mr.  Woodburt  writes  aa  follows : — 

In  your  Inst  1  notice  an  article  on  the  above  subject,  from 
which  I  gather  that  aeveral  persons  are  iotereating  them- 
■elves  in  this  (to  my  thlnkiog)  most  itnportant  branch  of 
onr  art  That  a  practical  instrument,  capable  of  taking 
photographa  from  a  great  elevation,  would  beof  incatimable 
value  in  warlike  as  well  as  peaceful  operations  I  have  loog 
felt  assured,  and,  in  consequence,  have  spent  some  time  ' 
■olviog  this  problem. 

The  plan  that  I  believe  to  be  most  practical,  and  which 
I  have  secured  by  letters  patent,  ia  as  folloirB ; — A  amall 
camera,  which  need  not  weigh  more  than  six  to  ten  pounds, 
and  which  does  not  require  a  very  large  balloon  to  raise  it, 
ia  kept  in  communication  with  the  earth  by  means  ' 
cord  having  three  insulated  wires  woven  into  it.  By  m 
of  these  the  operator  can  give  an  instantaneous  exposure 
from  the  earth  at  any  moment,  and  also  bring  a  fresh  sensi- 
tive surface  in  frontof  the  leiis  when  required.  A  nnmber 
of  piottmt  at  different  heights  banog  oeen  obtuned,  the 


balloon  and  camera  can  be  lowered,  and  the  pictares  dere- 

In  cases  of  war  these  piotnres  conld,  by  means  of  a  magio 
,  be  thrown  on  to  a  screen,  and  a  rough  outline 


sketched  for  immediate  reference.     The  parts  of  the  ci 

a  composed  of  the  lens,  focnaaedfor  the  extreme  distance, 

front  of  which  a  circular  instantaneous  shutter  is  made 

pass  by  merely  making  contact  from  the  earth ;  ntxt,  a 

volving  sheet  of  sensitive  tissue  (similar  to  that  described 

'  me  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and   litely  used  by 

M.  Warnerke)  is  made  to  revolve  by  clockwork,  also  set  in 

motion  and  stopped  by  the  electric  current  from  the  earth, 

thus  bringing  a  fresh  aarf ace  opposite  the  lens,  when  the 

current  is  again  made  to  act  on  the  shutter.     In  place  of 

a  revolving  tissue,  a  frame,  either  four,  five,  or  six-sided, 

having  dry  plates  attached  to  each  face,  may  be  made  to 

partially  revolve  every  time  the  clockwork  is  set  in  motion, 

A  small  rudder  or  tail  is  attached  to  the  car  of  the  balloon 

at  the  opposite  end  to  where  the  rope  is  attached,  to  pre> 

vent  its  turning  round, 

A  powerful  telescope  would  enable  the  operator  to  chooM 
Uie  steadiest  moment  for  exposbg.  The  whole  apparatus 
can  be  arranged  so  that  the  lens  points  vertically  to  the 
earth,  or  at  any  desired  angle.  Aa  clear,  hard,  sharp  out- 
lines would  be  more  valuable  than  a  fully-exposed  picture, 
there  is  no  fear  of  lack  of  exposure. 

In  case  of  a  strong  wind  it  is  possible  that  the  plan 
(experiments  with  which  have  lately  been  made)  with  kites 
might  be  Bubstituted  for  balloons. 


In  the  last  number  I  may  have  unintentionally  conveyed 
a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  breadth  of  slit  necessary  to 
deBne  an  absorption  line.  1  should  have  added  thd  reser- 
vation  that  more  prisms  than  one  should  be  employed  to 
render  my  remarks  strictly  true.  Tins  norrection  I  now 
make,  and  will  endeavour  to  show  why  this  is.  tVe 
may  show  what  would  happen  by  the  help  of  a  diagram. 

For  our  pnrpoae  we  may  anppoae  we  haveamonochroraatic 
light  which,  when  analysed  by  one  priam  after  passing 
through  a  theoretically  infinitely  narrow  slit,  gives  a  single 
sharply  defined  line  ol  the  breadth  of  our  supposed  absorp- 
tion  line:    we   i-nmfc.^^ auDOO 


we  cases^  ^  eupP' 
,  o...  iJm  -hich 
Then  .f  ,.W  .  in  a  f 


suppose    that   its    breadth    : 


.1  pciposely  exaggerated  in  width,- 

and  let  An  and  IJfr  be  openiugs  equal  to  our  thereoticallv 
infinitely  narrow  alit.  Manifestly  each  of  these  small 
portions  would  form  a  sharp  line  of  monochromatic  light, 
cii  and  lie  each  equal  to  the  breadih  of  slit  AB  ;  and  that 
also  each  small  portion  equal  to  An  and  tib  intermediat« 
between  ab  would  form  lines  of  ■  similar  width.  The 
result  ot  integrating  these  images  oo  the  screen  is  would 
be  to  form  a  rine  of  a  total  width  twice  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  to  make  the  central  portion  the  brighest,  whilst  it* 
edges  gntduilly  fade  off.     With  a  black  absorption  line 
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we  should,  of  coarao,  get  the  reverse  of  this :  the  centre 
would  be  the  darkest  part,  but  it  woald  get  gradnallf 
brighter  tovardg  its  edges.  By  passing  the  iftme  r&ye 
through  another  similar  priam  no  further  diBpenton  of  the 
tajs  can  possibly  take  place.  The  breadth  of  the  line 
maat  continue  the  same,  and  by  drairing  a  figure  on  the 
uma  principle  aa  that  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  centre 
portioa  remaios  bright,  whilst  the  edges  fall  off  much  more 
rapidly  in  brightness.  With  three  prinua  the  centre  por- 
tion (corresponding  nearly  to  the  theoretical  breadth  oithe 
bi^ht  line)  will  be  found  to  be  very  well  defined.  With 
Kbwrption  lines  the  same  thing  occurs,  only  reversed  as  re- 
gards light  and  shade.  It  therefore  will  be  evideol  that 
no  line  can  be  here  perfectly  deiined,  since  it  would  require 
the  slit  to  be  of  the  width  of  a  mnthematical  line ;  a  alit  of 
*00i  inches  wide  with  the  apparatus  described,  however, 
practically  gives  a  very  fair  result. 

During  the  last  week  I  have  been  asked,  "  Why  not  use 
a  veiy  lonx  focussed  lens  for  the  eaoiera,  and  so  get  the 
aama  length  of  spectrum  as  you  would  by  employing  three 
piisniH?"  'llie  question  is  a  very  natural  one,  but  it  is 
easily  answered.  By  having  a  very  long  focussed  lens  you 
(Amply  magnify  the  whole  spectrum,  in  length,  breadth,  and 
also  in  the  breadth  of  the  absorption  lines,  and  therefore 
yoaseeno  more  lines  in  the  larger  photograph  than  you  do  in 
the  smaller ;  but  by  increasing  the  number  of  prisms  em- 
ployed, you  increase  the  length  of  spectmm  without 
increasing  the  breadth  of  the  absorption  lines,  and 
therefore  you  separate  tine  lines  from  one  another, 
«hteh  might  overlap  when  the  rays  are  only  passed 
through  one  prism.  There  is  something  also  to  bo  said 
as  to  the  loss  of  light  in  the  tivo  cases,  the  advantage 
lying  with  the  greater  dispersive  power. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
the  apparatus  to  be  employed  for  reflecting  sunlight  into 
the  collitnator.  A  simple  swinging  looking-glass  may  be 
utilized,  but  its  motion  being  conSned  to  giving  to  the 
mirror  a  deviation  from  the  vertical  plsne  (unless  the 
whole  stand  be  moved)  some  form  of  heliostat  is  recom- 
mended. Spencer,  of  Dublin,  is  the  only  optician  that  I 
know  of  who  makes  the  comparatively  cheap  helioatat 
which  was  devised  by  Johnstone  Stoney,  This  little  in- 
strument costs  some  £8  or  £10.  There  is  another  form, 
however,  which  can  easily  be  made,  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  which  I  do  not  know,  neither  have  I  seen  one 
of  the  instruments,  though  I  should  fancy  that  it  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  is  supplied  with  Uonekboven's  solar 
camera.  Deing  based  on  the  same  principle  aa  an  equa- 
torial mounting  for  a  telescope,  it  is  easily  designed. 

I  am  having  one  made  for  myself  from  a  rough  model 
that  I  contrived  with  a  pencil,  some  battens,  and  card- 
board, and  I  will  indicate  the  plan  on  which  it  ii  being 
constructed : — A  is  a  brass  spindle,  tt  the  eud  of  which  ' 


a  collsr  a ,  and,  at  the  other  it  is  flattened,  and  a  joint  b 
attached  aa  ^own.  The  spindle  pastea  through  two  pieces 
of  thick  sheet  brau,  BB,  the  latter  being  beot  and  sap- 
portod  aa  ibown  in  the  flgnre ;  both  are  attMhad  to  a 


wooden  stand,  S.    The  holes  throngh  which  the  spindle 

passes  accurately  fit  ^it,  leaving  it  juat  sufficient  play  to 

rotate  easily.     The  collar  a  works  on  B,  and  supports  the 

principal  weight  of  A.     To  h  is  attached  a  circular  disc  of 

sheet  braaa,  and  clan.ped  to  it,  by  means  of  four  screws,  is 

a  circular   silvered  plate  of  about  five -inch  diameter,  and 

this  is  the  mirror  employed.     The  rod  A  is  set  at  auch  an 

i^le  that  it  pointa  to  the  Pole  when  set  in  the  meridiaii. 

his,  of  course,  neceaaitatea  the  knowledge  of  the  latitude 

t  the  place  where  it  istobensed  (ii  known  to  hslf  a  degree 

ia  sufficiently  accurate),  and  tne  angle  that  A  should 

make  with  the   vertical  should  be  !>0°   less  the  latitude. 

The  lengths  of  1)  and  B'  are,  therefore,  dependent  on  this 

angle.  A  pulley  and  wheel  (c)  is  fixed  to  A,  and  round  this 

and  the  drum  of  a  small  French  clock  is  passed  a  band, 

canaiog  the  spindle  and  mirror  to  rotate.    The  diameter 

of  the  wheel  must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  revolves  once  in 

twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  instrument  ia  placed  so  that  A  is  in  the  meri- 
dian, and  points  to  the  Pole,  the  mirror  is  adjusted  by  the 
'  '  Wi,  till  a  beam  of  light  is  reflected  along  the  continna- 
of  A  ;  in  other  words,  the  light  is  reflected  in  a  direc- 
tion away  from  the  Pole.  When  once  set,  if  the  clock 
works  fairly  well,  and  if  the  diameter  of  c  is  accurately 
calculated,  the  beam  of  light  will  always  fall  iu  the  same 
direction,  and  on  the  same  spot  on  the  ground.  Now,  by 
placing  a  uecond  mirror  in  the  path  of  this  beam,  the  light 
may  be  reflected  in  any  direction  required.  It  will  be  ap- 
parent what  a  trifling  aum  such  an  instrument  will  coat, 
and  I  believe  that  the  whole  might  be  easily  constructed  in 
wood — of  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  mirror. 

The  glsss  used  for  the  mirror  should  be  picked  patent 
plate  (if  worked  glass  be  considered  too  expensive),  and  it 
u  advisable  that  it  should  be  silvered  on  the  outside.  If 
silvered  at  the  back  the  rays  would  he  partially  polarized, 
and  a  loss  of  light  might  occur  ;  and  also  when  the  light  ia 
~~"~cted  by  a  condenaing  lena  a  quadruple  image  of  the 
,  formed  by  reflecttons  from  the  front  and  back  surfaces 
of  both  mirriora,  would  be  very  annoying  to  work  with; 
at  leaat,  such  is  my  experience,  even  when  only  two  images 
are  formed,  as  is  the  case  with  Stouey's  helioatat  when 
the  mirror  is  silvered  at  the  back.  I  have  been  trying 
Martin's  method  of  silvermg  plates,  aud,  thanks  to  my 
ssaistant.  Corporal  Davenport,  we  have  been  very  success- 
ful. I  propose  giving  the  necessary  instructions  on  this 
point  in  a  subsequent  article. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  aay  a  few  words  on  the 
method  of  getting  the  spindle  A  in  the  meridian.  If  a 
.  ,  piece  of  aheet  braaa  be  bent  to  form  the 
y//  same  angle  that  the  apindle  A  does  with  the 
XV^-^r-^  vertical,  and  if  it  be  screwed  into  the  atand 
-*  absolutely    parallel    to   the    rod,  it  may  be 

used  ss  the  ''  rtyle  "  or  "  gnomon  "  of  a  dial.  The  houra 
may  be  marked  on  the  stand  by  a  little  calcuation,  re- 
membering always  that  if  the  dial  were  at  right  angles  to 
the  style  the  shadow  would  travel  through  15"  every  hour. 
The  graduation  should  be  taken  from  one  edge  of  the  style 
for  the  hours  before  twelve,  noon,  aud  from  the  other  for 
the  hours  after  twelve,  nooo.  Intervals  showing  tea 
minutes  may  well  be  marked  between  each  hour.  When 
this  dial  is  prepared,  all  that  remains  to  do  is  to  note 
whether  the  clock  time  ia  in  advaoce  or  behind  sun  time, 
and,  allnwing  for  the  difference,  to  cause  the  shadow  of 
the  style  to  point  to  the  time  of  day  in  solar  time. 
The  rod  will  then  point  to  the  true  worth.  A  compasa 
may  be  substituted  for  the  dial,  if  allowance  be  made  lor 
^e  deviation  of  the  needle. 


SUBSTITDTB  FOR  YELLOW   GLASS. 
In  the  Bulletin,    Bsidy   recommend*  a  plan  of  preparing 
glaM  so  that  it  may  be  employed  for  glailng  a  dark  nwm, 
in  the  event  of  the  owner  being  nnable  to  secnra  glass 
isfEcnently  non-aotinio  for  the  pnipoie.    Be  qms  a  Uo  for 
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the  parpo«  wbich  is  simiily  applied,  by  means  of  a  brush, 
either  to  glasB,  paper,  or  cloth,  fcnd  in  this  way  secures  a 
matarial  which  will  not  tmnsinit  actiuic  rays. 

His  Uc  or  preparation  in  made  up  with  tho  aid  of  cbryi- 
anilio,  which  may  be  puTchuied  anywhere,  and  which  is  «m- 
ployed  in  the  following  proportions: — 

Chryeooilin      3  grammes 

Alcohol 100 

Wfltet 50         „ 

Paper  coated  willi  this  miituro  tnay  be  employed  for  all 
(ho  purposes  of  yellow  glass,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
be  loand  exceedingly  useful  for  wrapping  up  solutions  in 
bottles,  tach  as  emulsioiiK,  fur  instance,  which  are  sensitive 
to  light.  The  preparation  when  dry  ia  verv  non-ac'icic, 
and,  applied  to  ordinary  glasa,  furnishes  a  brownish  red 
film,  which  is  well  adapted  lo  the  photographer's  dark  rooiD. 

The  chrysanilio  may  also  be  disEfolved  in  ordinary  spirit 
varnish,  which  it  colours  very  deeply.  To  seouro  as  dark  a 
lono  aa  possible,  the  varniah  shoald  be  warmad.  when  a 
larger  amount  of  chrysantlin  will  be  disBolved,  and  a 
saturated  solution  secured  which  has  a  very  internee  colour. 
Cliches  are  much  invigorated  by  the  application  of  this 
coloured  varuieh  in  parts,  or  aniforaily  over  their  surface. 
In  fact,  in  any  case  where  a  con-actinic  solution  ia 
desirable,    cbryssnilin  furnishtis  all  that  is  wanted. 

M.  Bardy  tells  us,  moreover,  that  &\mi  or  flakes  coloured 
with  tbu  anbitance  do  not  bleacb  on  exposure  to  the  sun. 


whose  presence  could  ill  be  spared.  Mr.  Cook'l 
il  in  England  is  daily  expcoled,  and  he  will  probably 
this  country  bofcro  these  lines  are  printed. — Faith- 

fnlly  yonn,  H.  Baokh  Pbitcbikd,  Hon.  Bto. 

Rojitil  ArMnal,  Woolwich,  October  2Qth. 


"^xotttbinqs  at  SiotUihi. 

LiVEBrooL  Ahatkuk  ruoTounAPinc  Associatiok. 
Trb  Qsaal  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association   was  held  on 
THuiaday,  tho  25th  itit,,  at  the  Free  Library.  William  Btowa 
Street,— the  Rot.  H.  J.  Falueb,  Piesident,  in  the  (hair. 

"'le  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  rend  and  paned. 
J.  T.   DonsoQ  and  Ml.   ti.  Spooaley,   Jnn  ,   were  elecM 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  and  officers  were  appoiufod  a  Bnb-committee  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  proposed  Associated  Science  and  Art 

aitde  Uommitlec. 

The  council  havicg  selected  for  the  prcscntniioD  print  an  en- 
largement ol  the  Arch  o(  Constautinc,  from  a  Degative  takea  by 
Mr,  0.  R.  Green,  it  was  resolved  unanimoDEly  thnt  tbe  lama 
ahonld  be  accepted,  and  a  hearty  rote  of  thanks  nas  passed  lo 
Mr.  Qrceu  for  bis  kindness  in  allowing  the  use  of  his  enluged 

rtirs.     It  was  snnouncod  that  the  prints  could  set  he  printed 
ready. for   distribetion   until  next  spring,  but   a  specimen 
int,  in  carbon,  wag  exhibited  in  the  roem,  and  chcited  tmivenal 
■atisfaction. 
A  large  number  of  michro-photographa.  lent  by  the  Uicro- 
:opical  Society  of  Liverpool,  were  exhibited.    They  had  baen 
taken  by  J.  J.  Woodward,  Al.D.,  U.S.A.,  and  were  axceediugly 


Interesting,  not  only  rs  beautifol  specimens  of  uiicro-photO' 
graphic  work,  but  also  as  showing  the  necessity  of  the  applica- 
cation  of  photography  to  micrometry  with  reference  to  the  micro- 
metry of  blood  in  criminal  cases. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  tho  Miercacopical 
Society  for  giving  the  members  an  opportunity  of  examining  iodi 
a  valuable  collection. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Rilit  showed  a  nimiher  of  excellent  ptinti  by 
a  washed  pellicle  process. 

The  pBBsiDiNT  exhibited  somuenlargenionts  by  theiciapticon, 
and  some  prints  tahen  vith  the  scenograph. 

Mr.  W.  II.  WiLsnx  said  that  since  the  previous  meeting  h« 
had  been  taking  souie  viewi  in  No<mandy,  and  found  the  acnno- 
meter  invaluable  as  an  aid  in  judging  of  the  time  for  eipi'sing  dry 

Elates.  There  ho  got  a  lint  in  the  shade  in  a  minate  and  a  half, 
ut  hers  to-day  it  took  two  henrs  in  the  sun  to  get  tbe  tame  tinL 
Some  discossion  followed  as  to  the  n-oat  portable  fonn  of  ae- 
tinometer,  and  it  was  suggested  that  at  the  next  meeting  the 
memtwrs  should  bring  forward  any  form  of  actinometer  they 
thought  most  suitable. 

The  meeting  wae  shortly  afterwards  adjoamed  until  the  29tli 
insL,  which  would  be  the  annual  meeting. 


tiasxtsigattUxiU. 

C0MMEND.4T0RT  CI'lTICISM. 

DkaB  Sir, — Mr.  Montgomery's  process  to  attain 
deseived  reputation  was,  a  long  time  ago,  BCigmBtised  by 
Lord  Maoaulay  in  terms  which  put  a  atop  tor  a  time  to  tbe 
odious  system  of  making  a  surfeited  name  by  meauB  of 
exaggerating  and  pulGng.  This  practice  seems  to  be  pur< 
sned  now  to  a  great  extent  by  some  of  the  gentlemeo  who 
review  the  Photograpbic  Exhibition  of  Great  Britain.  I 
oaunot  refrain  from  saying  so  when  I  read  of  the  unsur- 
poBsed  beauty  of  such-aad-sueh  portraits,  and  the  excep- 
tionally wondectn!  (lunlity  of  others.  Mediocrity  mny,  no 
doubt,  want  all  that  artilice  ;  but  don't  you  agree  with  me, 
that  real  merit  suffers  fi^im  it,  and  may  be  in  time  frightened 
away  in  disgust? 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  Macaulay  an  a  smaller  scale 
should  dispose,  once  for  all,  of  all  these  Mootgomerys  of 
the  great  photographic  ul. — Yours  truly, 

Sri'jkloii,  October  25(A.  B.  0.  DI  l.v  Grave. 

[We  scarcely  seo  the  aim  of  our  correspondent.  We  do 
not  Bee  that  the  case  of  "  Satan  "  Montgomery  finds  any 
parallel  amongst  photographers.  As  a  rule,  in  a  fraternity 
like  that  of  photographers,  every  man,  sooner  or  later, 
finds  bis  level,  both  in  fact  and  in  general  estimation.  It 
is  generally  thought  now,  on  a  calm  review  of  the  facta, 
that  Macaulay  was  somewhat  crael,  or  unnecessarily  severe, 
on  the  harmless  Ysnities  of  Bobert  Montgomery.  And  if 
his  parallel  existed  in  photography,  good-humoured 
laughl«r,  rather  than  severe  "  slogging,"  would  probably 
suffice  to  suppress  the  evil.  Excess  of  good  nature  is, 
moreover,  in  criticism,  so  rare  a  thing,  that  it  might  be 
tolerated  tor  its  novelty.  It  would  ba,  in  any  case,  better 
than  universal  cynicism. — El>.] 

THE  MEDALS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

EXHIBITION. 

D«*B  Si«,— In  reference  to  the  award  of  medals  at  tbe  ■ 

Photographic   EihihUioQ.  will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  ' 

some  little  time  inu*t  necessarily  elapse   befoie   tbe  iui  ' 

can  oonside,  all  the  claims  of  candidates  for  the  long  senes  th,-,  „ie  in  the  "  Alhum  du  Moyen 

of  medals  announced  for  competition.     Another  reason  for  very  pleasant  volume-nottholesspleasanlthilitisneeeHarilT 
delay  IB  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Cook's  abeenca  in  Italy,  ■)  for  tho  prwent  without  its  fiunilnre  of  cartoa-da-viaite—i*  am- 


9)sIIt  in  tit  Siixihie. 


OaiTUABv.^Wa  announce  with  mncli  re>;rel  the  death  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Dnrham,  A.R.A.,  fur  many  early  years  of  tbsPbato- 

fraphie  Society,  a  member  of  its  council.  Mr.  Durham  had  a 
igh  opinion  nf  the  value  of  photography  as  an  aid  lo  tbs  HOln- 
tor,  and  in  many  cases  produced  marble  portrait  busts  Bolel; 
from  photographs.    As  a  sculptor  he  deservedly  tookvery  btgh 

Btdb  LiTBBABT  SociETV.—Tlie  Opening  meeting  o[  k  Dsw 
Literary  Society  was  held  in  ityde  recently,  when,  a*  we  hani 
from  a  local  paper,  Mr.  Jahez  Hughes,  the  president,  delimed 
an  exceedingly  practical  and  eloquent  inaugural  addieii  lo  ft 
crowded  audience. 

A  Uani^vAL  Auaptatiok.— Tho  Tiimf  thinks  tbat 
pholograpbalbDms  very  seldom  call  for  an  expression  of  admira- 
tion. Their  contents  may  or  may  not  be  interesting,  hot  tlw 
portraits  very  rarely  are  commended  by  ttieir  framework.  It 
feels  therefore  the  more  bound  lo  mitiee  a  slrikiuK  exception  to 
this  rnls  in  tbe  "  Album  du  Moyen  Age,"  just  published.    Thla 


THX  fHOTOQ&AFHlO  KIVS. 


I  NOTBIIBKR  2|  1877. 


Iiell  ih  "1  witli  j-t- sepia  ilioatrHtioDs  of  the  umusemenU  ami  pur- 
(ait» — 'nclading  therein  certain  tribuUtiona—of  the  TbirteentJi 
•nil  Fourteenth  Cunturiee,  selecled  b;  Ur,  W.  Itawana.  from 
M'S.  in  lbs  BriHab  Maflenm  [Queen  Mnrj'i  P«atler  and  Ihs 
Sii  it  iReld  MlbihI],  tbe  Boiileian  Lihrnr?  (a  MS.  of  J.o.  ia44\ 
•nd    the   Natioanl   I.ibmr;  of   Pnris,    whoso   "  Pan   Uraat," 
"Trialan,"  "  Mdliudus,"  and  "  Laacaiot,"  Iiaie  heaa  ulilizfld 
forthopurpow.  lbeilJuatr&(iong,af  which  many  are  bamoi 
bnt  at  are  grRcefiil  aa  'weW  as  ingenion  i,  are  so  general'f  ex 
lent  that  it  is  almost  invidiooB  (a  single  out  any  forpraiae  ; 
JMThiips.  ne  may  inatance.  as  amoni;  those  whioh  eapecinlly 
pleated  oat  ovD  Caacy,"  La  Salutation,"  from  n  MS.  orFroiaaart 
''Tr«»el|pra  hy  Sea,"  thrBateEeJ  by  a  very  ferooions  Middle  Agt 
Sea  Serpent ;  a  capital  scene  of  a  weary  ivaylnrcr  tieing  plan 
dered  by  monkeys;  and '■  The  "Warren."     All  of  these  are  ao 
•rraoged  na  to  form  the  aetting  of  cartes- do- Tisile  of  Tariout 
aiiea  and  ehapoa.    In  tbe  nllotment  of  the  cartes  to  their  apprO' 
Jirtafe  psgea,  with  due  regnrd  to  tbe  dcBigns  in  which  Ihay  will 
find  tbemaeWea  friim«d,  there  is  scope  for  mach  diacritnin"''"" 
*nd  jadgmont.    Many  of  the  illustraliona.  it  is  true — sac 
Inatance.  it  ■' Trnvslling,"  "Music,''  "Writing,"  or  ■' C 
log  "•~sDcgB<t  lb eir  occupants.  But  nhat  fortannte  posaeasors  of 
tbe  album  will  have  tbe  courage  or  the  tnodosty  to  mnhp  tb 
aalfesor  their  rrienda  the  central  fl{;ares  in  "  Tbe  Reprimu 
Dr.  stilt  vrorse,  "ACartnin  Lncturel" 

Improved  Caruike  Ink  vob  DnAuaKrsuim.— Tbe  golnbility 
or  Ckrmine  lalu  ia  caustic  aqua  ammonia  is  attended  with  tiji 
dtaadvautage  :  that  in  oonaequonce  of  the  alkaline  propertiea  a 
aminoaia,  the  cochiaeal  pigmetit  will  in  time  form  aJiasic  com 

Kund,  w'jicb,  in  cntttacl  with  a  steel  pen,  no  longer  produces 
9  inien>e  r-'d.  bnt  rniher  a  hlackiah  colour,     i'o  avoid  Ibis 
evil,  the  Folijtech.  Nbl'iMill  recommends  to  prepare  the  ink  na 
followa  :    Triturale  one  gramme  of  pure  carmine  wilh  Uneen 
(prammaa  of  acetate  of  ammonia  solutioo,  aod  an  equal  qu»nti 
t)f  distilled  water,  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  allow  the  whole 
tland  for  some  time.     In  this  wa^  a  portion  of  the  alumina 
which  ia  combined  with  the  carimne  dye  ia  taken  up  by  the 
%eetic  acid  of  tbe  ammonia  salt,  and  separates  as  preHpitate,  while 
ths  pure  pigment  of  the  cochineal  remaioa  disaolred  in  the  half 
Maturated  ammoma.    It  is  now  flltereil,  aud  a  law  drops  of  pui 
Vhito  augai    ayrup  adrled   to   thicken    it.    In   this   vay   ti 
excelteot  red  drawing  Ink  is  obtained,  which  holds  its  colour  a 
long  time.    A  solution  of  gum.nrabic  cnnnot  he  employed  to 
thickea  thia  ink,  as  it  still  contains  some  acetic  acid,   which 
WonU  coagulate  the  bnsaorine  which   ie  one  ot   the  natural 
constituents  of  gnm-BrBbic, 


Ua  ftontsBOnbcQls. 


a>p«ial  BBCncy,  that  we  know  of,  fer 
the  tnnsfer  ot  photO|mphic  basjneaees.     The  b«l  mode,  to  f" 
as  we  know,  i>  inruugh  our  Bdverliseineut  columns. 
Z,  DouBUN. — The  best  nod  mail  efflclcQi  mode  of  enlvging  coiule 
Id  producing  a  good  tnaipsrency  from  the  originHl  negative,  and 

from  the  iranEpsrcncy  an  enlnrged  negative.    Of  ooune ' 

[jaasparency  la  imperative,  and  we  preler  it  produced  by 
printing  either  on  carbon  ttsaus,  or  collodia-cbloride  ot  sill 
dry  pikle.     Waraerke'a  Beaeitive  tissue  would,  wa  have  nu  doubt, 


well. 


■mples 


Is  by 


.t  exhibition.  Carbon  tiasoe  for  tbo 
lenoy  ia  said  by  many  to  nnawer  best.  Thanka  far  the 
of  yi'Ur  mode  of  making  dippers. 

Lin. — Tbo  quantity  of  ailver  requirad  by  a  sheet  of  piper  dspenda 
entirely  uimju  the  strength  of  the  ultiog  soluti  <n,  and  on  i!id  cun- 
■eqaent  proporlion  of  chloride  which  the  paper  contains.  Kach 
grain  of  cbli;rido  ot  sodium  reqairea,  in  round  Dambera,  three 
grains  of  ni'rsto  of  silver  to  combine  with  it.  In  practice,  wilh 
Tightly  salted  paper*,  like  the  majority  in  cammerce,  about  at 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  allowed  to  a  quire  of  paper.  2.  Ei- 
oess  of  ioaide  of  puia&sium  wilt  nut  produce  sn  increase  of  SDnsi- 
tireness.  Aboat  a  caaplo  of  grains  to  a  pint  of  silver  bath.  3.  Thi 
addition  of  citric  acid  to  the  printing  bath  will  make  the  papei 
keep  without  change  for  a  few  dayr  ■— '  '■  -*"  "-  -- 
setultlvsness.  The  bet'  '  "-  - 
tween  sheets  of  clean  bl 
a  solution  af  Mrbunale  . 

B.  tt.  G.— Prioiing  on  rough  drawing  pnper  is  very  eflectivD  for 
targe  hendi,  Yuu  must  prepare  the  paper  throughout  yoarself. 
TiKB  Whatman's  drawing  paper,  and  sill  it  by  applying  a  six- 
grain  solution  of  chloride  o,  ammoaium  lo  each  ounce,  to  which 
about  one  drachm  of  wel!-b«uten  albumca  hii  been  added. 
Apply   this  with  a  sponge   or  Blanohaid's  brush.      When  dry 

3pl^  in  like  maimer,  tabbing  veiy  lightly,  a  forly-grain  solution 
Ditnle  ef  silver.    Print  alia  lone  aa  nsunl. 


i  Ifjr  IL  lew  unya  j  uul  il  win  uw^reaec  toe 
beat  mode  of  keeping  paper  ia  lo  plaee  il  be- 
blotting-pipcr  which  hive  been  ioimarsediu 


HKHicoa.— Lime  water  is  made  bj  immersing  qaick  lims  in  water. 
1  iko  a  piece  about  iho  size  of  an  egg,  and  immerse  in  a  qnart  o£ 
w'tor,  and  »f[er  shaking  well  and  oliuwing  il  tustanda  fewhoure. 


pour  carefully  off.     The 
qoantity  of  lime.     Tou  need  not 
A.  ClarkB.— Mr.  Er  ■ " 


book  i) 


ntheai 


e  believe. 


rbere  wis  an  Ainerioan  pbolngrnpun:  mprini  oi  ir  some  iime  ago, 
which  our  publishers  can,  we  believe,  supiily.  Your  suggestions 
on  lighting  nnd  getting  rid  of  freckles  aro  very  goud. 

Umz,— Very  few  openitora  in  (bia  country  prepare  tbrnr  own 
collodion,  and  whilit  good  ouUodioo  can  be  purchased  ready  far 
use,  at  very  reasonable  rutee,  wo  see  no  advanbige  in  the  photo- 
graphPT  proparmg  bis  own.  The  task  ia  by  no  means  a  dilHcuIt 
one  ;  but  much  eiperience  ia  neccssury  in  ensuring  an  article  of 
unvarying  qnality.  Wa  cannot  nndcrlake  lo  idvisBwhich  ii  beat. 
PopuUriiy  is  a  general  and  fair  lost  of  eiecllence,  and  when  two 
or  three  special  makes  are  universally  employed,  you  cannot  do 
wrong  lo  follow  the  er.  wd. 

Old  Si  BBcaiHEK.— Thunka  :  we  do  not,  however,  wish  to  notice 
the  mailer  furtlier.  The  value  of  censure  or  praise  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  source.  When  a  disputant  lost  his  temper  wilh 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  (iclaimed.  ■'  Yuu're  no  gentleman,  sir!"  tbe 
Doctor  quieily  responded.  '■  You  are  uo  judge !  "  ■'  Free  Lance  " 
IS  a  lorni  usually  applied  lo  designate  a  soldier  of  furtnne  who 
fights  for  pny  rather  than  conviction.  Bui  a  now  di  plumt 
a  I  gni  flea  nothing  but  the  aim  and  tasieof  nwriler.  Your  remarlcs 
would  srarcily  apply,  lberof..re.  We  see  ibo  meaning  of  your 
allaaiona  toa  '■  Freelnnca  "  and  a  ■'  Freemason,"  but  the  majority  of 
rraders  would  not  do  eo. 

J- ■!■— Themedtilaof  the  Photcgmphio  Society  will  he  annouiWBd 

be  held  on  the  second  TuesdayeveninK  in  November.  "' 

C.  R.  P.  Vbhnon.-Iu  our  neit. 

^-G  WvaALl.,-Kectived.     Many  thanks. 
J.   Jarman.— Thanks.      In  our  next.      Yonr 
■rived  too  l«te  f.:r  the  present  number, 
oral  Currespondenta  in  our  ncit. 


METBOROLOaiOAL   REPORT  TOB    SEPTEMBER. 

BY  WILLIAM  HESRY  WAT30S,  r.o.a.,  tut 

Oiiirvalioni  latm  a(  Bran^tanci,  mar  WhitiKavtH, 
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carbonate  of  ammonia  ten  grammes  of  which  does  not 
require  some  twenty  cub.  cents,  of  his  standard  acid  solu- 
tion to  neturalise.  We  recommend  this  matter  to  the  very 
serious  attention  of  photographers — and  especially  ama- 
teurs— who  are  given  to  practising  alkaline  development 
just  now,  and  who  may  not  lay  particular  stress  upon  the 
nature  of  the  chemicals  they  purchase.  We  have  given 
them  a  very  easy  method  for  testing  their  carbonate,  and 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonu  in  Alkaline  Development — ^Pho- 
tography IN  THE  Navy— Dark  Printing. 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  in  Alkaline  Development, — Alkaline 

development  has  grown  into  such  importance  of  late  that  .        .  «  ^«    i. 

it  has  become  a  necessity  among  photographers  to  study  its    it  will  be  their  own  fault  in  future  if  they  neglect  proper 


various  phases.  The  mainspring  of  alkaline  development 
is  ammonia ;  and  we  make  free  to  observe  that  it  is  in  re- 
gard to  this  compound — the  most  important  of  all — that 
moat  mistakes  are  made.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the 
salt  that  is  usually  recommended  for  employment  in  deve- 
loping dry  plates,  and  yet  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  photographer's  laboratory.  Nay,  we 
will  go  further,  and  say  that,  in  most  of  the  working 
chemical  laboratories,  the  compound  is  absent,  and,  in  its 
stead,  is  one  which  does  not  contain  half  the  amount  of 
ammonia  it  should  do.  Mr.  Warnerke  told  us  the  other 
day  that  more  failures  in  the  development  of  his  tissue 
were  due  to  this  than  any  other  cause.  An  emulsion  film 
is  found  to  be  insensitive  on  development,  and  is  condemned 
straightway ;  yet,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  reason  for 
slowness  in  development  is  due  to  the  salts  of  ammonia 
employed  being  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  It  was  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  probably,  when  the  purchaser  first 
brought  it  home  ;  but  if  the  stopper  is  not  sealed,  and  the 
vessel  that  contains  it  not  hermetically  closed,  then,  in  a 
very  little  while,  the  best  carbonate  in  the  world  will  pass 
into  bicarbonate,  and  the  action  of  bicarbonate  of  am- 
monia as  a  developer  is  almost  nil,  it  must  be  remembered. 
No  matter  how  much  you  use  of  the  latter  salt,  you  can 
never  get  so  bright  an  image  as  when  employing  fresh  car- 
bonate. A  picture  will  be  worked  up  after  a  time,  possibly, 
with  bicarbonate,  but,  after  all  one^s  care  and  labour,  the 
result  will  hardly  be  worth  having.  Let  our  readers,  then, 
beware.  If  they  desire  to  have  recourse  to  alkaline  de- 
velopment, they  must  first  see  that  they  obtain  genoine 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  should,  by  the  way,  not  be 
white,  opaque,  and  powdery,  but  crystalline  and  trans- 
parent— somewhat  like  ordinary  soda  crystals.  When  ob- 
tained, the  crystals  should  be  kept  in  bottles,  tightly  closed 
with  cork  or  rubber  stoppers,  for  a  glass  stopper  will  not 
prevent  the  ezhidation  of  ammonia.  If  precautions  such 
as  these  are  not  taken,  then  the  ammonia  gradually  goes 
off,  and  the  compound  becomes  bicarbonate,  or  even  tri- 
carbonate,  when  it  is  as  good  as  useless  for  development. 
Let  any  photographer  make  trial  of  the  matter.  Let  him 
expose  a  tilm  in  the  camera,  cut  it  in  two.  and  treat  one- 
half  with  carbonate  and  the  other  with  bicarbonate.  The 
result  will  convince  him  in  a  moment;  in  fact,  here  is  a 
case  in  vrhich  the  chemist  and  photographer  will  scarcely 
agree.  The  chemist,  in  his  work,  nares,  as  a  rule,  very 
little  whether  he  employs  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  ;  wid^ 
the  photographer,  as  we  have  seen,  it  makes  all  the  dif- 
fereuce.  Then  vthj  not  employ  liquor  ammonia,  a  chemist 
may  say,  and  avoid  any  difficulty  ?  But  liquor  ammonia, 
again,  has  its  drawbacks,  and  one  of  them  is  its  tendency 
to  dissolve  the  delicate  silver  image,  so  that  the  photo- 
grapher has  really  no  help  for  it,  and  must  perforce  get 
the  strongest  carbonate  he  can.  He  has,  however,  a  very 
easy  plan  before  him  of  testing  the  salt  for  ammonia, 
namely,  by  means  of  a  standard  acid  solution.  Let  him 
prepare  the  latter,  say,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  employ 
this  for  neutralising  the  ammonia.  When  he  has  secured 
a  good  sample  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  answers  his 
purpose,  he  dissolves  a  certain  definite  Quantity  in  water, 
and  then  sees  how  much  of  the  standard  acid  solution  is 
required  to  neutralise  the  alkaline  solution.  Supposing  he 
has  dissolved  ten  grammes  of  carbonate,  he  may  then  find 
that  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  acid  solution  are  required 
before  red  litmus  paper  is  no  longer  acted  on.  With  this 
result  in  his  note-book  he  will  always  reject  a  sample  of 


precautions. 

Photography  in  tlie  ^auy.— Photography  has  long  formed 
one  of  the  subjects  of  military  instruction  in  this  country, 
and  not  only  are  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
instructed  in  the  art  at  Chatham,  at  the  School  of  £ngi* 
ncering,  but  it  is  one  of  the  subjects,  also,  for  which  marks 
are  given  at  the  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.     But  no  steps 
have  been  taken  hitherto  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  the 
art-science  among  our  sailors,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure 
that  we  learn  that  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Green- 
wich  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  form  classes 
for  practical  photography.    Many  of  our  naval  officers  are 
already  amateurs,  and  the  name  of  Captain  Turton,  K.N., 
and  others,  may  at  once  occur  to  the  reader ;  but  they  have 
hitherto  practised  the  art  on  board  at  their  own  expense, 
and  without  the  least  encouragement  fron  Government. 
Captain   His   Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of   Edinburgh 
proved  himself  an  adept  at  photography  when  in  command 
of  the  Galatea^  and  secured  some  very  creditable  pictures 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  elsewhere,  it  may  be  re- 
membered ;  but  in  all  these  instances  the  work  had  nothing 
to  do  with  official  duties.    Now,  however,  it  is  contem- 
plated to  make  a  certain  number  of  naval  officers  con- 
versant with  camera  work ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
better  opportunities  than  those  enjoyed  by  our  sailors 
could  hardly  be  imagined  where  the  camera  could  be  well 
and  valuably  applied.    Our  possessions  are  so  many,  and 
so  widely  scattered,  that,  apart  from  ordinary  interest  and 
curiosity,  photographs  taken  at  various  stations  must  have 
considerame  intrinsic  value  both  to  the  Colonial  Office  and 
to  the  mother  country  generally.    Ihe  various  defences 
that  exist  at  out-stations  would  alone  form  subjects  for 
the  camera  which  would  have  professional  interest  at  the 
War  Office  and  Admiralty.    In  the  case  of  old  fortifications, 
a  camera  picture,  judiciously  taken^  would  demonstrate 
at  a  glance  the  state  of  dilapidation  into  which  they  may 
have  fallen,  while  if  new  batteries  were  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, photographs  would  at  once  show  how  far  the  work 
had  progressed.    Again,  in  the  case  of  new  possessions — as, 
for  instance,  the  Fiji  Islands — how  valuable  it  would  be 
if  our  ships  lying  off  possessed  a  capable  photographer  on 
board,  ready  to  secure  illustrations  for  his  commanding 
officer's  report !    The  pictures  could  be  so  rapidly  taken, 
and  would  cost  so  little,  that  it  is  really  a  wonder  photo- 
graphic apparatus  should  not  long  ago  have  formed  an 
item  of  naval'  equipment.     As  we  have  said,  at  last  it 
seems  likely  that  at  Greenwich  photography  will  become 
one  of  the  regular  items  of  education  imparted  to  officers 
at  that  institution. 

Dark  Printing.— Do  photographers  print  more  deeply 
than  formerly  ?    We  think  so.     Whether  it  is  the  Adam- 
Salomon  school,  or  the  tendency  to  copy  Rembrandt's 
style,  we  know  not,  but  a  glance  round  the  Exhibition  at 
Pall  Mall  impresses  one  with  the    fact    very    vividly. 
Visitors  who  have  been  used  to  seeing  the  room  full  of 
water-colour  paintings  at  once  remark  upon  the  darkness 
of  the  photographs  on  entering,  and  the  circumstance  that 
little  is  to  be  seen  of  the  pictures  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  this  weather  confirms  the  notion.     The  Pall 
Mall  GjJlery  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  lii^hted  in  the    ^^^^^ 
metropolis,  and  yet,  even  at  noon,  there  is  none  too  i^mo)r^^*^ 
light  to  examine  the  photographs  exhibited.  :^'^'\Vi$^iiot 
somebody  attempt  a  lighter  style,  and  prevent  iM^  alike 
from  becoming  Rembrandtesque ?    It  would  be^arelief  to 
see  some  genuine  photographs  of  lighter  aspecy 
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A  SHORT  TRIP  TO  TUB  LOWLANDS,  LANARK- 

SHIRE. 

BY  C.  P.  R.  VERNON. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  April,  I  started  for  my  asaal  pho- 
tographic trip  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  making,  for 
one  month,  Hamilton  my  head-quarters.  Arriving  there 
about  nine  p.m.,  I  went  straight  to  the  '*  Commercial  '* 
Hotel,  where  its  host,  Mr.  Spalding  (who  is  always  so 
willing  to  oblige,  as  can  be  well  testified  by  the  Edinburgh 
Society)  met  me  at  the  door  of  this  spacious  hotel,  and 
made  me  feel  quite  at  home. 

But  this  is  going  yery  far  from  the  mark,  as  my  letter 
to  the  News  is  not  to  be  about  hotels,  but  about  pho- 
tography. I  therefore  will  now  say  what  apparatus, 
&c.,  I  took  for  my  trip.  First  and  foremost,  two 
lenses,  a  rapid  and  wide-angle  rectilinear,  by  Dallmeyer ;  a 
twelve  by  ten  swing- back  camera  ;  a  Rouch^s  dark  tent ; 
three  pints  of  Mawson's  and  Huegon's  collodion  mixed ;  ten 
pints  of  nitrate  bath,  prepared  as  Mr.  Edwards  recom- 
mends, viz.,  a  forty-grain  bath,  iodized  by — 

Iodide  of  calcium  20  grains 

Water      5  ounces 

Iodine  tincture    ...         9  drops 

this  I  find  an  excellent  bath,  which  suits  my  purpose  for 
views,  &c.,  very  well — I  also  find  it  reduces  exposure, 
which  is  certainly  another  great  point;  a  box  of 
Rennett's  gelatine  dry  plates,  which  are  excellent  (I 
encloso  you  a  print  of  one  of  them) ;  developer  and 
re-developer  same  as  given  by  me  in  last  Year-Book; 
some  varnish  ;  and  some  negative  boxes,  with  ready  clean 
fflass  in—the  whole  packing  into  a  box  on  purpose.  So 
by  this  I  am  set  free  of  a  lot  of  small  packages. 

But  now  as  to  the  work.  For  the  next  few  days  I 
did  nothing  but  loiter  about,  looking  for  views,  &c., 
of  which  the  place  abounds.  But  after  this  I  Vent 
to  Bothwell,  a  place  which  will  '*  Bother-you-well "  if  you 
do  not  mind.  But  by  just  saying  a  few  words  as  regards 
this  place,  I  may  make  it  easier  for  the  anxious  tourist 
photographer.  Just  before  arriving  at  Bothwell  jou  will 
come  to  a  bridge  which  is  well  worth  photographing,  as 
the  river  below  and  fine  trees  make  a  superb  picture.  A 
little  further  along  is  the  famous  Bothwell  Castle,  a  place 
most  interestir.g  and  pleasing  for  photographers,  histo- 
rians, &c.  Now  if  you  cross  this  bridge  (I  forgot  to  say 
the  Castle  stands  by  the  waterside),  you  will  see  two  roads, 
one  leading  into  Bothwell  (where,  for  the  thirsty  soul,  I 
may  as  well  say  there  is  an  excellent  hotel ;  the  name  has 
slipped  my  memory),  which  make  a  very  pretty  picture 
indeed.  But  we  won^t  go  there  yet,  as  we  are  not  thirsty^ 
so  we  will  take  the  lower  road,  and  go  along  about  one 
mile,  until  we  come  to  an  old  Roman  bridge,  beautifully 
enclosed  by  trees,  and  a  fine  stream  of  water  running  in  its 
midst— quite  a  perfect  place,  and  where  the  enthusiastic 
photographer  might  spend  a  whole  day  choosing  little  bits 
of  scenery,  which  would  be  much  better  than  taking  large 
houses  which  have  no  interest  to  the  public  (except  cele- 
brated houses)  at  all,  while  a  fine  view  is  always  acceptable 
to  them,  'i'his  bridge  can  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  I 
took  the  left  side,  on  entering,  in  preference  to  the  other, 
for  the  following  reason :  the  right  side  is  no  doubt 
beautiful  enough  for  any  purpose,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  slight  bend,  and  so  much  foliage  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  whole  of  this  remarkable 
bridge  in.  Now  this  is  a  point  which  must  be  studied 
here,  as  the  bridge,  as  before  said,  is  Roman,  and  there  is, 
of  course,  some  very  interesting  formation  in  it  (I  mean 
in  the  masonry).  So,  of  course,  you  should  get  as  much 
'*''  '^.  as  Dossiblex^^ow  on  the  left  side  vou  get  this,  and 

~^  foliage  for  a  background.  There 
Lt  one  or  two  o'clock,  so  go  at  three 
uble,  as  you  will  then  escape  these 


*relo( 

or  fourSitoit »' 

'iaisanook,  ^  ~ 


Lthirsfy,  we  will  retrace  our  step*  to 


the  Bothwell  Hotel,  where  we  can  get  anything  we  require, 
and  that  little  (I  say  little)  good.  Now,  this  being  done, 
we  will  take  a  look  at  the  outside  of  the  hotel,  &c.,  to  find 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camera.  The  best  place  is  by  the 
railway  station,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  vLen  a 
train  comes  in  you  are  beset  with  tourists.  I  wasio  this  lively 
position,  camera,  &c.,  all  ready,  when  a  roar  was  heard,  and 
in  came  the  steam  pot.  I  advise  any  photographer  in 
this  position  to  make  good  his  retreat--it  is  no  use  wait- 
ing. I  have  noticed  it  as  a  curious  thing  that  when  joa 
are  photographing  they  come  and  first  look  at  the  camera- 
no  doubt  very  pretty.  One  fellow  I  heard  say,  •*  I  aay. 
Bill,  'ere's  a  game — come  and  be  photographed ! "  and, 
on  saying  this,  he  placed  himself  bang  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  legs  straddled  out,  arms  forced  into  hia  aides, 
hat  on  one  side,  and  a  clay  in  his  mouth — no  doubt  lovely 
in  his  own  imagination,  but  not  in  mine.  I  felt  in  mj 
mind  how  nice  it  would  be  if  it  were  as  it  was  many  years 

ago:— 

"  Let  the  steam-pot  hist  till  it's  hot  *, 
Give  me  the  speed  of  the  Tantivv  trot. 
Here's  to  Me  Adam,  the  Mc  of  all  Mc'e, 
Who  made  as  such  roads  we  ne'er  tire  on  ! 
Here's  to  the  granite  of  which  he  so  craoks, 
And  d— n  him  who  rides  npon  iron ! " 

The  trains  only  come  in  every  hour  or  so,  so  you  must 
pick  your  own  time  for  photDgraphing,  and  this  little  hotel 
will  be  well  worth  while  photographing. 

The  town  of  Hamilton  is  in  itself  not  very  picturesque ; 
but,  of  course,  there  is  the  Palace,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  which,  however,  is  not  very  picturesque ;  but 
there  are  some  lovely  pictures,  interiors,  avenues,  &c.,  in- 
side the  grounds,  leave  to  take  which  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  bailiff.  The  original  picture  of  '*  Daniel  in 
the  Lions*  Den  **  is  there.  The  photographer  might  hare  a 
shy  at  this ;  also  the  ^*  Mausoleum,"  which,  although  not 
picturesqne,  is  antique,  and  worthy  of  a  picture  for  solely 
interest's  sake,  as  it  is  said  to  have  cost  several  thousands 
of  pounds  building  alone. 

Now  we  will  turn  our  steps  in  the  other  direction,  and 
take  the  road  to  Lanark,  on  which  several  places  of  interest 
will  present  themselves  to  the  artist  About  three  Dsiles 
from  Hamilton  you  come  to  a  curious  old  toll  bar,  and  a 
fine  bridge  over  the  Clyde,  with  some  lovely  scenery  on 
each  side  ;  also,  a  little  further  down,  you  come  to  the 
ruined  castle  Tiblitudleifl  (I  can*t  speak  of  this,  as  I  could 
not  reach  it).  There  is  a  rail  from  Hamilton  there,  and  it 
is  well  worth  photographing. 

There  are  really  so  many  places  of  interest  about 
Hamilton  that  it  would  be  only  taking  up  useless  space  bj 
writing  about  them  all.  I  will  just  mention  a  few  more 
worthy  of  interest  First,  we  will  take  on  the  railway  to 
Glasgow,  lliere  is  a  very  pretty  railway  bridge  at  a  place 
called  Blantyre,  four  miles  from  Hamilton,  which  is  well 
worth  a  picture,  as  it  is  very  finely  constructed,  and  some 
very  pretty  trees,  &c.,  on  either  side.  This  is  also  very 
easy  to  reach. 

Now  we  will  go  about  sixteen  miles  from  Hamilton,  to  a 
place  famed  for  Lowland  scenery,  viz.,  Lanark,  which, 
although  the  capital,  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  Hamilton  ; 
but,  for  scenery,  it  is  not  equalled  round  about.  There  are 
some  lovely  falls  there  (of  the  Clyde).  I  will  mention 
only  one,  viz.,  Stonebyres,  the  prettiest  one,  1  think — a  fall 
where  the  waters  flow  over  immense  stones,  and,  on  either 
side,  splendid  trees  and  overhanging  stones,  which  makes 
a  truly  delightful  photograph.  1  used  one  of  Kennett*s 
plates,  and  gave  about  the  same  time  as  a  wet  plate  with 
Dallmeyer's  rapid  rectilinear  lens. 

I  will  only  mention  one  more  place  now,  and  that  is  the 
Fairy  Glen.  About  the  distance  I  am  not  certain ;  but 
1  will  give  the  description  of  the  place,  and  if  the  photo- 
p^pher  who  reads  this  wishes  to  go,  he  will  easily  obtain 
informatiou  at  Hamilton.    I    myself  went  to    Glasgow 

£A  miles)  at  firsts  and  it  is  a  slight  distance  on,  and  be- 
gs to  Mr.  Hanbury  Lennox.    It  is  a  glen  in  which  in 
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front  of  joa  In  &  euud«  of  wnter  flowing  over  ragged 
BtoDU  ftod  unoDgit  lovely  farm  and  wild  flowen,  trees,  and, 
in  fact,  a  regntai  wilderoeu.  The  place  itaeU  ii  a  trifle 
dark,  and  requires  a  longtheaed  exposare ;  bat  when  700 

St  a  photograph  it  qaite  repays  joa,  as  it  baa  a  sort  of 
Tj  look  about  it,  sod  a  sdvery  light  on  ererythiDg 
whieh  makes  it  so  truoto  its  name  the  Fury  Glen.  There 
are  loU  more  places  of  interest  here  for  p holographing ; 
bat  I  cannot  writ*  any  more,  as  I  hare  written  too  moch 
already.  But  I  am  sure  it  would  repay  any  one  to  make  a 
Tisit  to  this  beautiful  part  of  the  country,  when  he  would 
return  with  good  negatirai  which  would  be  asefal  in  any 
respect. 

The  expeoses  are  very  slight  indeed.  But  there  is  one 
thing  1  must  advise  the  nmoler — that  he  can't  get  good 
tobacco  there  (at  Hamilton).  It  has  been  sud  that 
the  Scotch  are  a  reserved  nation,  but  my  short  experi- 
ence of  them  made  me  think  otherwise.  They  were 
always  ready  to  help,  both  iu  adrice  aa  to  the  beet  ways 
of  reaching  places,  and  the  best  inns,  and  1  always  found 
them  most  ready  in  conversation. 

Another  thing  I  mast  say.  Don't  go  out  far  on  a 
Sundaj.  [  will  here  give  an  iocidrnt  that  happened  to  me. 
I  wiahed  to  see  a  place  1  intended  visiting  (about  four- 
feen  miles  away),  so  I  went  on  a  Sunday  in  a  trap.  When 
I  got  there  I  wished  to  give  the  horse  some  oorn  and  a 
little  water,  and  also  to  refresh  myself.  Bat  the  stem 
landlord  would  not  give  us  anything.  I  pleaded  I  was  a 
traveller,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  so  1  had  to  return  again 

And  now  I  hope  this  short  article  will  be  of  some  use  to 
the  traveller,  as  I  often  think  how  usnful  it  would  be  if 
the  photographer  just  jotted  dowu  and  aent  for  publication 
hit  notes  on  his  summer  outing.  Time  and  mooey  might 
be  saved  bj-  it.  What  I  have  written  is  simply  from 
memory,  so  if  any  of  the  distances  are  wrong  I  hope  I  may 
be  excused  ;  and  if  my  hints  do  not  interest  the  reader,  let 
me  give  him  some  advice,  and  that  is.  Don't  r^  it ! 


THE  PHOTOQBAPHEC  BXHIBITIOH. 
From  til*  QupHlo. 
The  Anunal  Exhibition  of  this  Boeiety,  whieh  is  now  opan  U 
tlia  poblic  at  Sa,  Pall  Uall  Eait,  illustritM  the  inunsnw  pro- 
gr«s)  which  the  ttt  of  photoeraphy  has  nude  dnriOK  the  Uit  fsn 
yean,  and  is,  altogether,  with  regard  to  the  geuend  high  degrai 
of  eicellence  attaiaed,  the  moil  aatiafacloij  collection  of  inn- 
p  clnrea  yat  bronght  together.  Ai  there  are  apwaidi  of  five 
hnndrsd  nombera  in  the  catalogue,  and  as  many  ei^aatlj  aeri- 
torions  works  were,  we  understand,  shut  out  for  want  of  space,  it 
is  evident  that  this  Eihibitoa  is  thoTongblj  appreciated  by  the 

firofeaaon  of  the  art,  whether  unataur  or  professional,  natiie  or 
Draigo.  Without  further  prelude,  let  us  pluage  at  once  into  the 
catalogue,  and  begin  by  remarking  oo  the  capital  work  eisouted 
by  the  Boyal  Engineers'  School  ol  Photograph;,  as,  tor  example, 
iu  the  two  Urge  pic  tares  of  the  gnt,t  "  Beech  Tree,"  and  the 
"Oak,  Knowlg  Park,"  the  former  of  which  is  an  untouched 
nlver  ealargement.  Messrs.  Stillfried  and  Auderson,  of  Toko- 
hama,sead  some  characteriitjc  examples  of  Japanese  architecture, 
foliage,  and  people,  Mr.  Robert  Crawshaj,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle, 
a  veteran  amatenr,  exhibits  some  specimens  of  Breconshire 
seeneay,  very  soft  in  effect,  Ur.  William  Eagland,  whose 
Swiss  pholAgraphs  are  so  widely  known,  is  represented  here  by 
nnmeroiu  eKamples,  remarkable  for  their  extreme  distinctness  of 
definition.  These  are  from  dry  plates.  Next  we  have  Colonel 
Stoart  Worlley.  whose  photographs  of  Ma  and  there  are  lo 
highly  appreciated.  Of  coarse  tbere  i*  a  cectain  amount  of 
derice  about  bis  "  moonlight "  effects,  since  "  that  orbed  maiden 
with  white  fire  laden,"  does  not,  like  her  hig  brother,  the  sun, 
do  anything  in  the  art  wa^.  Photography  serves  many  useful 
purposes  nowadays.  For  uutaoee,  it  is  a  potent  aida-de-eaiop 
to  the  Bcientifie  lecturer,  as  witnesa  Mr.  Edward  Vilest 
enlargements  of  raieroieopie  objects,  such  as  a  honey-bre's 
tongue,  or  a  btue-bottle's  proboscis.  The  Paittttrm  Aittk 
Eipeditioa  is  effectively  illoatrated  by  Hr.  W.  J.  A.  Qiant's 
photographs.  NeztCODas  a  frame  which  will  delight  mammsa 
s.  B.  Faulkner  and  Oo.'s  instantaaeons  pwtniti  of  chil- 


drea.  There  are  scores  ol  them  here,  and  the  expreesions  sre 
daligbtfnily  natnnl.  Next  we  come  to  a  foreigner,  Bernard 
Mischewski,  of  Cailsrahe,  whose  portraits  are  remarkable  for 
their  excellence,  espedally  thoae  on  a  large  scale,  taken  with  a 
Oallmeyer  6a  lens,  after  fifty  or  sixty  seconds'  exposare.  Mr.  A. 
Boacher,  also  a  foreigner,  though  domieilod  at  Bdghlon,  extiibits 
some  capital  work  ia  the  way  of  portraiture.  Nor  must  we  forget 
iu  this  connection  Mr,  Taleotine  Blanchard,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Preaidents  ol  the  Society,  who  exhibits  aome  eieellent  portraits 
—one,  for  example,  of  Valentine  Bromley,  the  promitiag  young 
artist  who  was  cut  off  so  prematurely  last  spring:  and  another  a 
heud  of  Lear,  the  model  for  which  was  an  old  Frenchman,  well- 
known  to  frequenters  of  the  Strand,  where  he  goes  about  hare- 
headed,  selling  oranges  or  newspapers.  Phoiognphs  which  aim, 
by  a  carefol  arrangement  of  figures  and  accessorier,  at  depicting 
an  incident  such  as  a  finre  artist  might  choose  lor  bis  pencil,  are 
apt  to  fail,  except  on  a  small  scale  aad  with  comic  aubjects ; 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  huwever,  and  at  least  three  ex- 
amples of  this  class  in  the  exhibition  attain  a  high  degree  ol  success, 
namely,  Ur.  H.  P.  Bobinaoo's  old  couple  testing  after  the  day's 
work— a  thoroughly  Faed-Iike  study ;  Mr.  B.  Slingsby'i ''  Alnne  " 
— a  girl  seated  on  a  aaudhill  by  the  sea  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Fry's  hitd- 
stofler  suironnded  with  specimens — a  subject  recalling  Ur.  B.  8. 
Mark's  Deculiar  humour.  Betuming  to  portraits  for  a  moment, 
we  would  call  at>entioa  to  thoee  of  TaMcbler,  and  also  point  out 
Feilner's  "  Characteristic  Heads  of  an  Actor,"  iuterestiiu  as  show- 
ing the  sitter's  eommand  of  facial  expression.  Mr.  Carlos  Belva*, 
too,  a  Portuguese  amateur,  sends  some  good  work  both  in  por- 
traiture and  landscape.  We  have  left  outdoxensof  names  equally 
deserving  ol  mention,  but  space  presses  m,  so  we  will,  in  condn- 
aion,  merely  advise  our  readers  to  lisit  for  thenuelves  this  most 
interesting  exfaibitioo,  not  forgetting  finally  to  look  at  No,  4S3,  in 
which  frame  the  Woodbury  Company  exhibit  their  procoM  of 
soiface  printing  from  metal  plates.  The  curious  thing  is  that,  o& 
pressure  being  applied,  ttie  gelatine,  which  seems  so  soft,  makea 
an  impression  on  the  pewter  plate,  which  seems  so  bard,  so  that 
the  latter  can  be  printed  from.  The  same  phenomenon  certainly 
obtams  among  human  beings,  for  a  soft,  geatle  woman  often 
makea  a  very  decided  impreesian  on  a  man  who  seems  as  hard  ai 

[From  (AeTiBLBT.] 
Many  j^ears  ago,  wheu  the  Coliseum — that  in  the  Begent's 
Park,  not  ila  namesake  at  Rome— was  an  institution,  there  was  a 
rival,  though  a  humbler,  exhibition  in  its  vicinity  known  as  the 
Panocama.  This  latter  building  still  surrives,  thsngh  it  has  long 
been  turned  to  other  purposes  Uian  thoee  of  amnsDment.  In  the 
days  of  which  we  speak  the  magic  lantern  was  a  very  poor  show 
indeed,  dissolving  views  were  in  their  iofaucj,  and  the  oxy- 
bydrogeu  light  was  as  yet  miknown.  At  the  Panorama,  bow- 
ever,  rare  and,  as  it  then  seemed,  marvellous  effects  were  shown 
in  sunset  and  moonlight  scenes :  but  the  speeulatioa  was  un- 
fortunate, and  the  proprietor,  shaking  the  dust  of  perfidious 
Albion  from  hia  feet,  returned  lo  la  ttllt  France.  Jn  after  yean 
his  name  was  world-famous,  for  Daguerre  baa  been  ULiversally 
admitted  lo  share  the  honour  of  the  inveotioo  of  photography 
with  oar  Heary  Fox  Talbot.  True  it  is  that  some  Dryasdusts 
claiui  the  primal  idea  for  Josioh  Wedgwood ;  bnt  the  claim  is  too 
□ebulous,  and  the  proofs  are  loo  vague,  lot  serious  consideration. 
The  art  has  grown  apace,  and  Dagueneotype  and  Talbotype  have 
long  beea  superseded  by  an  infinity  of  processes,  without,  how- 
ever, reaching  the  goal  of  colour  reproduction.  The  present 
Exhibition,  nevertheless,  fully  shows  the  marvellons  develop- 
ment and  the  progress,  both  in  an  artistic  and  mechanical 
sense.  Taking  the  flrst  number  in  the  catalogue,  not  oul)  for 
ita  priority,  but  alto  iotrinsje  excellence,  we  must  give  the  palm 
to  the  very  tupsib  panorama  of  the  "  Centennial  Exhibition 
Oroonds  and  Buildings,"  from  the  atelier  of  Ur.  Uutekunst. 
The  artist  has  taken  his  point  of  view  from  George's  Hill,  and 
with  rare  ikill  has  reproduced  the  myriad  buildings  clustered  in 
Fairmount  Park  in  the  past  year.  Speaking  from  personal 
experience  the  present  writer  can  speak  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  view  and  to  the  ability  with  which  the  difficulties  of  repre- 
senting so  extensive  an  area  have  been  so  successfully  overcome. 
The  focus  is  everywhere  preserved — a  result  which  will  be  re- 
garded by  experts  as  a  marvel  when  we  say  that  this  view  is 
obtained  by  pnnting  from  no  leM  than  seven  negatives^  end  that 
it  is  impossible  anywhere  to  note  lbs  points  of  junction.  N«r 
has  Hr.  Onleknnst  been  lees  successful  in  his  porttailnre,  th» 
large  head  of  Professor  Longfellow  being  the  most  characteiistie 
likeness  we  have  seen  of  ue  poet.  Pietureaqee  Engbuid  aod 
' of  Mr.  Faynt 


litiand  have  tared  equally  well  at  the  hands  ol 
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JcEuiLD^,  oE  Dntilia,  some  of  his  ilews,  notably  of  tbc  Dargte, 
GlendBlongh,  anc!  EilUrncj,  being  most  arMstic,  tha  difticultie- 
of  the  foregronndB  being  s«t  at  noiiKbt,  aad  tbe  bolf-toaes  being; 
most  lumiDOOElj  rendered.  Mr.  Bromirigg.  alio  of  Dublin,  a 
distingaished  amatenr,  aleo  repreients  the  tKiiut;  of  Irish  sceaerv 
■with  mnch  skill.  Mr.  Gutekunst  and  Mr.  Jennings  were 
Awarded  diplomas  and  medals  at  the  Philadelphia  Exbibitioa  ; 
■wo  are  not  quilo  aura  with  regard  to  Mr.  Brownrigg,  bnt  if 
be  did  not  obtuQ  tbcse  distinctioos  he  certainly  has  luUy 
metited  them.  It  is  inipOBsible  in  k  catalogne  of  aoine  seren 
hundred  frames  to  enter  into  a  detailed  aceonnt  of  the 
iereral  exhibits ;  we  tberefoie  shall,  witb  as  mnch  brevit; 
BE  possible,  no(«  some  of  the  more  n^markable  specirucDs.  The 
Hoyal  Enginocra'  School  of  Photography  at  Chatham  contributes 
»omo  eighteen  large  landscapes,  mainly  woodland  scones,  all  ox- 
cellent.  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  has  a  most  charming  series  of 
foreign  views,  amongst  which,  wo  think,  some  interiors  in  the 
Vatican  and  tha  Pope's  Private  Garden  will  hat-c  muc 
for  our  readers.  'l1;e  Swiss  views  [dry  pUte)  of  Mr.  William 
England  are  all  admirable ;  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  of  Beigite,  has 
two  exqaiaite  wet  collodion  plates  of  "Canterbury  Cathedral" 
one  tha  exterior  of  the  Blorioos  fane  with  the  Bell  Harry  To' 
the  other  the  Interior  of  Trinity  ChapEl,  with  the  tomb  and  anr 
of  tlie  Black  Prince  ;  and,  if  our  memory  serves  as,  the  tomb^  of 
Henry  IV.  and  his  Queen  Joanna.  Mr.  Vcmon  Heath's  very  fine 
"  Qlpn  Shire,  Inveraiy,"  has  been  reproduced  ia  a  carbon  en- 
largement by  the  Antotype  Company,  which  also  conthbntos  a 
Unmher  of  remarkable  works  printed  in  permanent  pigments, 
llr.  Forhead,  of  Ventuor,  and  Mr.  Milman  Brown,  of  Shanklin, 
iUnitrate  weU  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  Mr.  F.  Beaaley,  jun.,  in 
Addition  to  exquisite  views  of  "  Steopbill  Cove,"  and  the  ''Keep, 
Carisbrook  Castle,  represents  the  varied  and  gl'iioua  aceneryoi 
Devonshire  and  CornwiU.  "1116  beantiea  of  artists- beloved 
BetlwE-7-Ooed  are  treated  by  Messrs.  Lisdon  and  Sons  and  Mr. 
C.  V.  Shadbolt,  and  the  charms  of  Ooernse/  and  Sark  ara  well 
npresented  by  the  camera  of  Mr.  T  R,  Ilutton,  of  the  first-named 
n  Monckhovea,  of  Ghent,  diEtplays  several  remark- 


hcliotype.  produced  by  lithographic  ink  Itom  blocks,  and  nr< 
face  printing  from  metal  plate*  in  gelatmaos  ink.  nndiitiD- 
gnishable  from  aolar  printing,  the  production  of  tbe  Wocidbiirj 
Company.  Amongst  tbe  "enrioa"  we  may  mention  tbe  Auto- 
type reprodactioD  of  tha  ■'Common  Place  Book"  nf  John 
Milton,  and  some  fac-5imile«  of  ancient  maDnBcriT>ti.  Hw 
copies  of  crayon  portrait  b*  Mr.  G,  Piercy,  of  Pall  Malt  EmI, 
are  undiBlinguishablo  from  the  original],  and  the  gelatine  lantera 
slides  by  Mr.  W.  B,  Woodhurj,  of  Lower  Norwood,  may  yet 
revolationiu  an  important  braneb  of  industry.  All  who  hara 
albums  (and  who  have  not  ?)  must  hare  regretted  their  dilapida- 
tion and  the  deterioration  of  the  oarlet ;  the  new  reTolriDg  albnm 
of  Mr.  G.  Hare,  of  Calthorpa  Street,  will  therefore  bo  welcomed 
as  effective  for  preservation  and  ingenious  and  simple  in  con- 
stmcti'in.  For  all  those  whose  time  hangs  heavy  on  their  handa, 
and  all  who  have  an  hour  to  ipaie,  no  more  agreeable  paitime 
ID  recanunended  than  that  at  3,  Pall  Mall  Eait. 


microscopic  enlargemeats  to  the  extent  of  two  handred  dinmolers. 
From  Japan  comes  quite  a  gallery  of  Japanese  landscapes, 
nbjecta,  and  objects,  tectmieally  cicelleut,  hut  specially 
interestiDg  as  illustrating  the  costumes  and  peculiari- 
ties of  old  Niphoo,  now  so  rapidly  passing  anay.  Messrs. 
Stillfried  and  Anderaen,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  still  continne  their 
field  of  rejearches.  But  the  present  enbibition  will  be  notable  for 
the  comprehensive  series  o(  photographs  token  during  the  last 
Arctic  expeiiition  from  the  Alnl,  Di'cni'rry,  and  Valoioiu,  lying 
in  Disco  Harbour;  to  a  view  of  the  PaliKocrystic  Sea  taken  in 
April,  IBTO.  The  Lords  of  tb;  Admiralty  have  lent  no  less  than 
lU7  plates,  arranged  in  order  from  the  starting-point  at  Disco, 
through  the  gamut  of  higher  latitudes,  until  the  furthett  point 
of  exploration  is  reached,  in  tbe  camp  in  Westward-llo  Valiev, 
lat.  82  deg.  8.1  niin.  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  also  coutributea  "a 
number  of  Arctic  views,  subjects,  and  groups  of  groat  interest. 
Before  leaving  tbe  field  of  landscape  we  must  take  exception  to 
Colonel  Btnart  Wortley's  Stndiea  of  Waves  and  Clouds  ;  wo  can 
do  this  Ihe  more  frankly  as  the  gallant  amateur's  reputation  is  so 
folly  eatabliahed  with  the  general  public  trat  it  seems  almost 
borosy  to  doubt.  The  moonlight  effects  are  of  the  lime-light 
rouliiui,  and  the  breaking  waves  without  an  exception  i 
woolly  and  blorred.  The  intention  is  admirable,  but  the  exer 
tion  wretched.  Truth  to  say,  the  camera  does  not  lend  itself 
eompositian,  and  with  bnt  one  exception  the  picturo  subjects  i... 
(ailnrea.  Tbe  exception  is  Ihe  "  Alone,"  by  Mr.  R.  Slingsby,  of 
Lincoln,  the  pose  of  the  figure  being  graceful  and  unstrained,  and 
tbe  landscape  adjanctg  artistically  treated.  Portraits,  it  is 
nnneccasarj  to  aay,  are  in  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Valentine 
Blanchard  shows  au  excellent  likeness  of  the  late  Mr.  Valentine 
Bromley,  and  a  study  o[  the  venerable  "  Eotio  Bov,"  known  to 
all  frequenters  of  the  Strand.  Herr  Feilaer,  of,  i(  we  mistake 
not,  Hamburg,  presents  a  namber  of  portrait  subjects  luminous 
in  the  lights  and  graduated  in  the  shadows ;  and  Herr 
Miscbewski,  of  Dantzic,  matt  alsa  be  noted  fur  the  pictorial 
beauty  of  his  slndiea.  In  the  entire  series  of  portraits  there  is 
nothing,  in  our  opinion,  that  can  compare  witb  tbe  instantaneous 
iKntroits  of  children  taken  by  Messrs.  B.  Faulkner  and  Co.,  of 
Baker  Street.  Unforced,  and  natural  to  a  degree,  they  are  the 
only  photographs  we  have  ever  seen  ttiat  have  succeeded  in 
•rrestiag  the  eranescent  and  ever- changing  espresaion  of  infancy 
In  the  purely -mechanical  proceesM  there  ore  eKcalloDl  esomplea 
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Btrr,  as  to  cost.  Let  carbon  material  be  placed  at  the 
same  fixtures,  and  the  atbamen  process,  I  beliere,  wonld 
be  speedily  and  general!;  abandoned  wherever  the  carbon 
process  can  be  regolarly  worked.  The  laet  remark  would 
seem  to  imply  that  it  cannot  be  regularly  worked  anywhere. 
No !  It  cannot  be  regularly  worked,  m  ita  present  farm, 
anywhere  south  of  35"  latitude  north,  and  north  of  35* 
latitude  south.  All  abo*e  S5°  north,  in  North  Amerien, 
it  may  be  regularly  worked,  and  will  fulfil  all  tbe  demauda 
of  daily  busineaa,  whether  large  or  amall,  aa  well  as  the 
albumen  process.  In  all  that  vast  regioti  lying  between 
35°  north,  and  ilS"  south — 70°  of  latitude — it  cannot  be 
regularly  worked,  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lower  part,  onlr  apecially 
favoured  spots,  and  at  favourable  intervals — being  gaided 
by  the  hygrometer  — citn  it  be  worked  at  all.  In  the  im- 
portant citlea  of  Rio.  Babia,  Pemambuco,  Para,  Sic,  their 
photographers  may  sigh  in  vain  for  oarbon.  Who,  know- 
ing auytbing  practically  about  the  humidity  of  the  climate 
and  ttimperature  of  that  vast  tropical  belt,  would  give  as 
much  OS  two  nickels  for  the  "five  patent*"  (eight  now, 
believe — they  grow  ao  fast  in  nnmber  that  one  can 
liardly  keep  up  with  thorn)  for  all  the  territory  comprised 
between  35"  norCh  and  35°  south,  containing  ever  so  maor 
populous  cities  and  ever  so  many  millions  of  inhabitants 
and  millions  on  millions  of  square  miles — who,  I  ask  f 
Echo— who'/  iligb  temperature  alone  is  no  bar  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  carbon  process;  bnt  .when  thia 
is  coupled  with  great  humidity,  it  puts  an  immediata 
quietus  on  pij^pnent  printing.  Reticulation,  in  ita  moat 
violent  form,  is  then  the  rule.  For  several  weks,  during 
the  past  summer,  I  was  Qnable  to  work  in  carbon  from 
this  very  cause,  further  aggravated,  too,  by  almost  daily 
I  bunders  toruiB.  It  is  proper  here  to  say,  however,  thftt 
that  was  upou  a  collodion  substratum.  Yet,  upon  a  aub- 
stratam  uf  chrome  atumed  gelatine  (transparencies  and  car- 
bon negativea).  1  succeeded,  withonlyasign  of  reticulation. 
It  has  ulways  seemed  unaccountable,  seeing  how  useful 
the  carboQ  process  is  in  photography,  that  there  ahould 
not  have  been  more  workers  in  it.  So  much  has  been 
written  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  it  by  practical  men  and 
experts.  Excellent  papers  have  been  written  upon  it  by 
such  men  as  Sawyer,  Blair,  ■Tohnaon.the  late  Mr,  Window, 
Mr,  Foilee,  Van  Moiikhoven,  Mr.  Georpe  Crougbton,  Mr, 
Fhipps,  and  a  host  of  others,  that  it  is  really  aitonishing 
that  there  ahontd  be  so  few.  In  England  a  great  many 
began  in  it  early,  but  in  the  United  States  they  may  be 
counted  ou  your  fingers  and  toes.  I  now  speak  of  autotype. 
There  are  a  very  few  widely  separated,  working  withont 
any  concert  or  ioterciiange,  each  one  for  himself  and  in- 
dependently, and  yet  some  of  them  have  shown  work  eqnal 
to  anything  done  by  him  of  tbe  "five  patenta,"  The 
great  body  of  photographers  are  continnally  letting  good 
thinga  alip  by  them,  or  passing  over  things  ■'  lying  aroond 
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loose  ** — the  verj  things,  too,  that  they  so  much  need  ;  and 
the  next  thing  they  luiow  is  that  a  lAmh-hear  has  come 
along,  picked  them  up,  and  put  them  together  in  proper 
order,  and,  lo !  behold  I  a  new  process,  to  see  which  you 
have  to  put  np  a  '*  blind '*  of  1100  gold— no  greens — ^*  fire 
patents. 

1st.  Chromotypes.  The  only  new  thing  in  this  is  the 
tinted  collodion,  and  the  enamelling  process  was  ready  to 
hand. 

2nd.  Retouching.  The  enlarged  negative  or  positive, 
by  means  of  tracing  paper,  called  papier  minerak,  A  pro- 
cess published  years  before  by  Mr.  Greorge  Croughton. 

3rd.  Contretype.  The  multiplication  of  negatives  or 
positives.  A  process  practised  for  the  last  ten  years  by 
most  workers  in  carbon— nothing  new. 

4th.  Enlarging  upon  collodion.  Known  to  everybody 
from  Archer  down. 

5th.  Self-registration.  A  better  means  is  by  cardboard 
partes. 

All  that  is  named  in  the  above  **five  patents*'  is  the 
tinted  collodion  and  the  very  purple  tissue. 

There  are  some  *'  stunners  'Mn  the  advertisements  of  the 
* '  five  patents.*'    Par  exemple :  "  Lights  and  shades  changed 
at  will,"  *'  Rembrandt  pictures   obtained  from  ordinary 
negatives,"  <*  Coloured  prints  obtained  mechanically,**  &c. 
Coloured  prints  worth  the  having  are  not  to  be  produced 
mechanically  by  any  process  whatever.     I  suspect  that 
they  are  on  about  a  level  with  the  much-vaunted  *'  Photo- 
chrome**—cheap  and  nasty.  Reoibrandt  pictures  from  ordi- 
nary negatives  can  be  made,  it  is  true,  but  not  mechanicsklly. 
The  chromotypes  which  embellished  Anthony^s  Bulletin 
for  July  are  the  best  examples  of  the  process  that  I  have 
seen,  and  the  enterprise   of  the  Messrs.  Anthony  and 
Lceffler  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  entire  photographic 
fraternity  of  America.     When  the  Lamb-&ear  processes 
first  came  into  prominent  notice,  I  took  it  as  granted  that 
they  were  superior  not  only  to  the  silver  process,  but  also 
te  that  form  of  carbon  printing  heretofore  known  as  auto- 
types, which  I  took  up  at  the  very  first,  and  have  made 
regular  use  of  for  some  special  kinds  of  work.    I  was  led 
to  this  by  the  extravagant  praises  I  saw  of  the  processes 
in  the  photographic  journals,  together  with  the  published 
opiuions  and  commendations  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  the 
profession — the  validity  of  which  I  will  not  presume  to 
question.    But  for  a  long  time  it  was  difficiut  to  get  a 
sample  for  inspection.    At  last,  however,  one  came,  and 
at  Sight  of  it  my  feathers  fell.    It  was  not  as  good  as  a 
silver  print  would  have  been  from  the  same  negative,  I  could 
easily  see  ;    but  the  decidedly  purple  colour  of  the  picture 
was  taking,  and  over  all  the  blue  collodion  lent  it  a  rather 
seductive  charm ;  but  the  manipulation  was  bad,  and,  as  a 
picture,  was  not  as  good  as  a  well-made  autotype— a  pro- 
cess now  neglected,  but  destined  to  come  to  the  front  and 
to  take  the- lead.    I  thought,  though,  that  with  more  prac- 
tice would  come  better  skill,  or  the  process,  in  other  hands, 
was  capable  of  better  things.    And  here  I  made  a  very 
large  pause.    After  a  considerable  lapse  I  was  favoured  with 
an  inspection  of  some  made  in  Europe,  which  were  better. 
Then  came  the  illustration  in  the  St,  Louis  Practical  Photo^ 
grapher^  but  it  showed  up  Gentili  as  a  getter-up  of  com- 
positions rather  than  Lamb- &ear>  process,  and,  like   all 
similar  productions,  interesting  only  to  Gentili  and  his 
patrons — the  **  Apollo  Club.*' 

In  Mr.  Loetfler*s  picture  (profile  of  a  lady  with  the  face 
shaded  by  the  hand)  the  modelling  of  the  picture  is  good, 
the  delicate  detail  well  rendered,  and  whites  pure  and 
brilliant — much  more  so  than  is  possible  in  silver  printing. 
In  this  one  respect  the  carbon  process  has  every  advantage 
over  the  albumen  process,  and  this  quality  in  the  carbon 
process  is  just  what  chiefly  caused  me  to  fall  in  love  with 
it,  when  Mr.  Swan  first  gave  his  process  to  photographers. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  silver  printing— the  high 
lights  become  obscured,  and  all  the  more  delicate  detail  is 
completely  lost.    Compare  a  print  in  silver  with  one  in 


highest  point  of  light  is  brilliant,  pure,  and  absolute,  and 
in  the  silver  print  it  is  lowered,  dirty,  and  confused.  Car- 
bon has,  too,  a  more  extended  range  of  gradation. 

Having  seen  from  samples  the  capabilities  of  the  chromo- 
type process,  I  am  now  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  that 
form  of  carbon  printing  known  as  autotype ;  and,  as  1  be- 
fore pointed  out,  the  fiuished  results  of  the  two  are  iden- 
tical, saving  that  the  chromotype  is  of  a  strong  purple 
colour.  There  is  no  other  difference,  absolutely ;  a  pnnt 
of  one  is  as  fine  as  the  other,  and  although  I  have  never 
seen  the  chromotype  process  worked,  and  am,  therefore, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  manipulations,  yet,  as  the  results 
do  not  differ,  1  therefore  conclude  that  the  manipulations  do 
not  differ  widely. 

Now,  as  to  whether  one  likes  the  colour  or  not  of  pictures 
by  either  process,  is  simply  a  matter  of  habit,  of  prejudice, 
of  taste,  or  the  want  of  taste,  whichever  you  please  ;  but 
this  I  know,  submitted  to  the  public,  about  as  many  incline 
to  one  as  to  the  other,  and,  as  a  basis  for  colouring,  the 
artist  greatly  prefers  the  more  neutral  colour  of  the  auto- 
type. I  believe  that  the  chromotype  is  a  mere  novelty, 
and  will  give  place,  as  soon  as  the  new  has  worn  off,  to  the 
regular,  steady-going  veteran  autotye,  of  which  it  is  a  mere 
capricious  variation,  and,  like  all  caprices,  especially  French 
ones,  will  soon  die  out  when  it  shall  have  served  its  chief 
purpose,  viz ,  to  line  the  pockets  of  its  inventor. 

Le  Monsieur  made  a  good  thing  of  it  in  England,  and 
will  have  made  a  good  thing  of  it  in  America  also.  His 
head  is  level,  commercially,  and  he  does  things  in  a  big 
way,  too.  It  took  two  ships  to  bring  him  to  this  American 
hemisphere.  He  bragged  early  that  ho  would  clear 
$30,000  out  of  American  photographers.  Patents  on  photo- 
graphic novelties  are  good  things,  commercially — big 
money  in  ^hem- much  better  business  than  making  pictures 
under  a  dingy  skylight  up  seven  flights  of  stairs,  on  a 
not-very  opulent  street  in  the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris. 
When  tokm-hear  has  gotten  all  the  money  he  can  out  of  his 
t«  five  patents,**  he  will  doubtless  retire  to  a  showy  life  in 
the  gay  capital  of  **La  Belle  France,**  and  be  driven  in 
his  own  gay  carriage  upon  the  Bmdevards  des  Capuchins, 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  He  should  have  conspicuously 
painted  on  it  **  La  Duperie  des  Photographistes  Americaines,** 
and  for  a  coat  of  arms  he  should  have  blazoned  upon  its 
doors  a  roll  of  red  contretype  tissue  and  a  squeguee. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  way  at  present,  but  is  tempo- 
rary only,  of  the  spreading  of  the  autotype  process  in 
America,  and  that  is  this :  The  first  thing  that  Lam6ear 
(and  what  a  Uar  he  is)  did  after  landing  from  the  two 
ships  which  brought  him  over,  was  to  get  the  stock- 
dealers,  who  had  hitherto  supplied  autotype  materials,  to 
enter  into  a  compact  or  contract  with  him  not  to  supply 
them  any  more.  What  was  the  consideration,  I  cannot 
even  guess ;  but  there  must  have  been  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the 
matter;  but  he  most  effectually  blockaded  autotype 
workers  for  a  while,  for  they  could  not  get  any  material 
in  America  until  they  made  arrangemeuts  to  import  it 
themselves.  The  Messrs.  Anthony  advertise  that  they  are 
sole  agents  of  the  Autotype  Company  in  North  America, 
**  for  the  sale  of  tissues  made  under  Swan*s  patents,  ana 
also  for  the  special  roaterials  required  for  Lambert*s 
patented  processes,**  but  decline  to  sell  to  any  but  Lam* 
berths  licensees. 

But  this  will  not  last  long.  The  way  is  already  open,  so 
that  the  old  workers  can  get  as  large  stocks  of  autotype 
materials  as  they  may  desire,  and  also  all  the  new  ones, 
who  desire  to  take  up  the  process,  will  be  able  to  get 
supplies  to  any  extent.  And  I  would  strongly  urge  every 
live  photographer  to  give  the  autotype  process  of  carbon 
printing  a  fair  trial,  for  I  beheve  it  to  lead  directly  into 
the  process  of  the  future,  as  I  before  pointed  out.  It  costs 
nothing,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  and  profitable  to  all. 
And  BO  far  as  all  needful  instruction  goes,  the  older 
workers  will  be  glad  to  give  practical  demonstrations  in 
person,  or  all  needful  instruction  through  the  medium  of 


arbon  from  the  same  negative,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the   the  St.  Lom$  Practical  Photographer, 
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A  NEW  CARBON  PROCESS. 

We  fear  that  with  some  of  our  readers  our  heading  will 
prove  rather  startling  than  pleasing.  The  prospect  of 
naying  time  and  money,  expended,  experience  alreadj 
gained  set  aside  as  useless,  is  not  attractive.  But  success- 
ful carbon  printers  may  dismiss  their  fears,  and  those  who 
have  feared  to  encounter  the  anxieties  of  carbon  working 
as  it  stands  may  rejoice.  The  process  to  which  we  refer, 
although  essentially  in  many  respects  new,  does  not  altogether 
abandon  old  material  or  old  principles ;  but  it  essentially 
improves  and  simplifies.  We  have  recently  received  from 
our  friend  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  whose  name  is  so  essentially 
associated  with  recent  improvements  in  carbon  printing, 
some  exceedingly  charming  specimens  of  a  new  process  he 
has  been  working,  and  of  which  we  have  now  the  specifica- 
tion before  us. 

The  first  point  which  strikes  us  in  the  pictures  is  a  sin- 
gularly beautiful  quality  which  distinguishes  them.  They 
have  the  rich  depth  and  transparency  of  a  fine  old  mezzo 
tint  engraving,  and  are  very  fine  in  colour.  On  a  closer 
examination  they  appear  to  be  printed  on  opal  glass, 
having  that  peculiarly  diaphanous  effect ;  but  they  are, 
beyond  a  question,  on  paper.  On  referring  to  the  back  of 
the  prints  we  find  that  they  are  described  as  produced  by 
single  transfer  process,  and  find  in  the  specification  a  very 
simple  single  transfer  process  described. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  we  find  to 
be  in  the  colouring  matter  used  in  preparing  the  tissue,  and 
one  which  affects  the  permanency  as  well  as  the  beauty 
of  the  results.  All  who  have  taken  interest  in  the  carbon 
process  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  warm 
rosy  tint  which  shall  be  permanent.  Carbon — that  is, 
lamp-black,  and  its  congeners — is  permanent,  but  the 
tint  is  cold  and  dull,  and  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
add  some  warm  and  luminous  pigment  to  give  beauty  to 
the  prints.  Carmine,  which  effects  this  admirably,  is  very 
fugitive,  and  soon  leaves  the  print  looking  poor  and 
cold.  Ilence  some  have  raised  the  outcry  that  carbon 
prints  fade.  The  permanent  tint  giving  the  most  effec- 
tively warm  rosy  tint  to  carbon  U  alizarine,  or  madder 
lake ;  but  this,  unfortunately,  stains  the  paper,  and  is  hence 
impracticable  in  use.  Mr.  Johnson  has  found  a  method 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  and  he  can  use  the  finest  rosy 
tint  possible  in  the  most  permanent  form  without  risk  or 
difficulty.  The  peculiarly  diaphanous  effect  which  gives 
the  peculiarly  porcelain-like  effect  to  the  print  consists 
in  an  easy  and  simple  method  of  practically  giving  an 
ebumeum  backing  to  the  print  in  mounting. 

In  the  specification  we  find  a  provision  made  for  securing 
in  a  simple  and  efficient  manner  a  quality  in  the  prints  of 
singular  excellence,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  two  layers  of 
pigment  in  the  tissue  :  the  darkest,  deepest,  and  most 


forcible  forming  the  deep  shadows  of  the  picture,  whilst 
that  forming  the  half  tones  is  altogether  more  delicate. 
The  provision  for  securiug  this  is  very  simple,  but  we  need 
not  enter  into  detail  here. 

To  render  the  single  transfer  process  available  without 
loss  or  inconvenience,  Mr.  Johnson  includes  in  his  specifi- 
cation a  very  simple  and  efficient  mode  of  transferring  nega- 
tives to  permit  of  reversal  in  printing,  into  the  details  of 
which  we  need  not  enter  here.  Nor  need  we  enter  into 
the  various  miuDr  improvements  which  give  facility  and 
simplicity  to  working,  as  well  as  add  to  the  final  excellence 
of  results.  We  hope  shortly  to  place  the  specification 
before  our  readers. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Various  Picturbs  and  Apparatus. 

The  gentlemen  charged  with  the  duty  of  adjudicating  the 
awards  at  the  present  exhibition  have,  we  understand^ 
completed  their  labours,  and  their  decisions  will  be  made 
known,  and  the  medals  probably  distributed,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Societv,  to  be  held  in  the  Exhibition  Gal- 
lery on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  next.*  So  far  as  we  have 
learnt  of  the  awards,  they  will,  we  think,  give  geni^ral 
satisfaction ;  in  any  case,  it  will  be  difficult  to  question  the 
fitness  of  the  gentlemen  wiio  were  good  enough  to  under- 
take the  duty  of  adjudicating.  Possibly,  the  work  of  few 
of  the  gentlemen  numbered  in  the  two  score  of  Royal  Acade- 
micians is  better  known  or  more  popular  than  that  of  Sir 
John  Gilbert.  The  extent  to  which  he  has  drawn  illustra- 
tions for  popular  periodicals  has  familiarized  the  nation 
with  his  work,  which  is  always  full  of  ^'  go,'*  or  chic,  as  the 
French  would  phrase  it,  and  is  especially  distinguished  by 
fine  composition  and  light  and  shade.  Sir  John,  we  learn, 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  his  task,  and  was  more  greatly 
impressed  with  the  capacity  of  photography,  when  it  was 
concluded,  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  It  some  cases, 
we  understand,  it  was  found  desirable  to  withhold  medals 
offered,  from  insufficiently  meritorious  pictures  only  enter- 
ing the  special  competition. 

Before  referring  to  a  few  pictures  which  have  before 
escaped  attention,  in  our  attempt  at  classified  notices,  we 
will  glance  at  the  apparatus— of  which  there  is  not  much 
contributed  in  the  present  exhibitiuu.  We  were  much  in- 
terested in  a  revolving  album  for  stereoscopic  slides,  and 
graphoscope,  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Hare ;  but  we,  unfortu- 
nately, were  the  victim  of  an  evil  difficult  to  avoid.  We 
had  made  many  attempts  to  examine  the  revolving  album 
in  question,  but  always  found  it  monopolized.  On  the 
last  occasion  that  we  visit^  the  exhibition  we  resolved  not 
to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  but  to  watch  and  wait 
an  opportunity  to  seize.  For  upwards  of  thirty  minutes 
we  stood  near  and  watched  a  young  lady  steadily  revolving 
and  re- revolving  the  album,  and  examining  the  slides  with 
one  eye,  the  other  screwed  tight  up,  and  occasionally  as- 
sisted by  the  hand  in  maintaining  its  closure.  At  length, 
happily,  from  sheer  weariness,  the  attention  became  slack, 
ana  the  moment  of  surrender  was  manifestly  at  hand.  We 
approached,  and  were  ready ;  but  we  reckoned  without  our 
host.  It  had  not  occurred  to  us  that  it  mi^ht  be  bespoken 
beforehand.  But  a  hushed,  whispering  call  of  *^  Charlie  !  *' 
and  a  beckoning  motion  with  the  fingers,  summoned  a 
young  gentleman,  apparently  of  the  mature  age  of  eleven, 
who  took  possession  of  the  album,  and  commenced  by 
revolving  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  looking  at  its 
contents.  After  this  preliminary,  however,  he  commenced 
in  earnest  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  slides.  We 
watched,  and  returned  to  the  table  at  intervals  during  the 
next  forty  minutes ;  but  found  it  had  changed  hands  in 
favour  of  another  lady,  not  less  assiduous  and  persistent 
in  her  examination,  and  we  gave  the  matter  up  as  a  bad 
job.    An  examination  of  the  similar  revolving  albums  for 

*  Since  these  remerki  were  in  type,  ire  hAve  receiTOd  the  official  report, 
whioh  ¥•  appeal  below.— Eo. 
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cards  and  cabinet  landscape*  showed  us  something  of  the 
principle.  It  appears  to  be  certainly  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  contrivances  for  ezhibitiog  a  number  of  small 
pictures  in  succession  we  have  seen.  It  consists  of  an 
oblong  box  of  neat  cabinet  work,  about  the  size  of  a  page 
of  the  Photographic  News,  glazed  at  each  side,  and  sus- 
pended so  as  to  revolve  on  a  central  axis,  each  revolution 
serving  to  displace  the  picture  in  front,  drop  it,  and  bring 
another  under  the  eye.  The  precise  mechanism  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  appears  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Hare*s 
automatic  changing  box.  Whether  these  ingenious 
albums  have  been  distinguished  bj  a  medal  or  not  we  do 
not  know ;  but  we  hope  they  are,  as  they  well  deserve  it. 
Mr.  Uare  also  exhibits  portable  cameras  with  good  points. 
Mr.  Woodbury  exhibits  an  exceedingly  convenient  stereo- 
scopic camera.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  exhibits  in 
apparatus  are  very  few. 

Amongst  pictures  which  have  not  entered  into  the 
classification  made  in  our  notices  are  some  exceedingly 
fine  views  of  shipping  by  Mr.  W.  Durrant^  of  Torquay. 
Mr.  Durrant  is,  we  believe,  an  amateur,  and  his  work, 
from  its  rare  excellence,  looks  like  a  labour  of  love,  i  achts 
of  every  kind,  in  almost  every  condition,  from  full  sail  to 
bare  poles,  are  rendered  with  great  delicacy  and  perfect 
definition,  apparently  in  many  cases  instantaneous  pictures. 
There  are  generally  good  skies ;  and,  in  many  cases,  beins 
taken  from  the  seaward  side,  the  shore,  shore  objects,  and 
town  form  a  pretty  background.  It  is  dangerous  to 
vaticinate,  but  for  these  we  should  feel  strongly  inoUned 
to  predict  a  medal.  Amongst  American  contributions 
which  we  failed  to  notice  before  is  a  frame  of  por- 
traits to  illustrate  the  eflFects  to  be  produced  by  Mr. 
Lafayette  W.  Seavey's  backgrounds,  and  the  effects, 
as  well  as  the  photographs,  are  certainlv  very  satisfactory. 
There  is  not  such  a  superabundance  of  enlarged  pictures 
in  the  present  exhibition  as  there  has  been  in  those  of  late 
years ;  but  there  are  many  verv  good  ones.  It  becomes 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  Autotype  Companv  and 
the  Woodbury  Company  seem  to  have  attained  tne  limits 
of  perfection  in  this  class  of  work,  and  both  send  ad- 
mirable examples.  Perhaps  amongst  the  most  interesting 
of  the  enlargements  sent  are  the  carbon  enlargements,  by 
Mr.  Annan,  of  men  whose  faces  it  interests  us  to  see. 
There  are  Dr.  Allen  Thompson,  a  well  known  name  in 
science ;  and  Sir  Daniel  MoNee,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  (a  face  expressive  of  the  geniality  and 
humour,  as  well  as  ability,  for  which  he  is  distinguished)  ; 
and  a  late  president — Sir  G.  Harvey.  These  are  all  ad- 
mirable as  enlargements.  Another  fine  enlargement  of  a 
well-known  man  is  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Donald  in  the  head  of 
George  Gilfillan.  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven*s  fine  enlarge- 
ments direct  on  carbon,  which  we  described  a  few  weeks 
ago,  excite  well-deserved  interest.  The  Royal  Engineers* 
School  of  Photography  also  send  capital  enlargements. 

The  studies  of  animals  by  D.  Hedges  and  Harry  Pointer 
we  have  before  described  as  little  short  of  perfection  in  this 
line.  Mr.  J.  Vaughan  sends  some  good  pictures  of  a  similar 
character.  The  portrait  of  a  fine  mastiff,  "  Kepler,"  late 
the  property  of  ur,  Huggins,  photographed  by  Mr.  J. 
Stuart,  is  a  noble  portrait  of  a  noble  animal.  Mr.  S.  G. 
Payne's  studies  of  prize  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Japanese  Silkies, 
Dark  Brahmas,  and  Light  Brahmas,  are  enough  to  make 
every  fancier  of  fowls  break  the  Tenth  Commandment,  so 
charmmgly  are  all  the  points  rendered  of  unusually  fine 
specimens.  Some  studies  by  1).  Johnston,  of  Wick,  show- 
ing much  artistic  feeling,  as  well  as  technical  skill,  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

There  are  many  excellent  contributions  to  which  we 
have  not  hed  opportunity  of  special  notice  which  were 
well  worthy  of  notice,  but  on  which,  we  fear,  opportunity 
will  not  be  afforded  for  special  remark. 

We  append  the  list  of  medals  received  just  ai  we  go 
to  press. 


MEDALS  AWARDED. 

For  iuf  Fieturet  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury  diefUty  the 

greateet  general  excellence  ;— 
281  «  Whan  the  Day's  Work  is  Dons"    H.  P.  Robhiaon 
241  Tired  Comfanions Q.  Neobitt 

For  the  beet  Landeeape^  10  X  S  and  under^  and  for  the  keet  eAef€ 

10  X  8  ;— 

117  Wiokham  Bridge     Edward  Bri^htmsm 

601  UUswater      Payne  Jeanings 

For  the  heet  Fortrait  above  12  X  10  .*— 
276  Hugh  Owen,  Esq.,  F.S.A Valentine  Blanehaid 

For  the  beet  Figure  Study,  12  X  10  and  under,  and  for  the  beet 

above  12  X  10  ;— 

334  "Keolanthe" Yalentins  Blindiaid 

383  <<  Portrait " 0.  Angel 

I  For  the  beet  Enlargement  untouched,  and  for  the  beet  Enlargimeni 

and  Negative,  both  being  the  work  ofthe  Exhibitor  ;— 
I   S3  Enlargement  by  Selar  Camera     ...    Dr.  D.  Van  MonokhofMi. 
I  5  Windsor  Castle         Autotype  Company 

:  For  the  beet  Oenre  Fieture  :^ 

* 472  "Cross  Purposes" Edwin  Cooking 

I  For  the  beet  Fhoto-meehanical  Frinte  ;— . 

433  Frame  exeoaplifyinr  Woodborytype    Wuodbory  Company 
64lABaildings,  Y iews,  Plans,  fto.       ...    Stromper  k  Go.,Hambllf 

For  the  beet  Inetantaneoue  Fieture  .*— 
150  Shipping        W.  Dorrant 


For  the  beet  Frame  of  Dry^plate  Fhotographe  :^ 
26-84Swiss  Views William  Eaglaad 

For  the  beet  Miero^Fhoiegraph  :^ 
105  Proboscis  of  Blowfly  Edward  YOes 

For  the  beet  Specimen  of  Surface  Fainting  from  Medal  .*— 
414  Photo-rolief  Block Leoii  w amerks 

Special  Medale  ;^ 

101  ArotioYisws W.  J.  A.  Grant 

65lAlnteriors       Hermann  Kookwardti 

Berlin. 


PHOTO-SPECTROSCOPY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNET,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

The  foUowingprocess  for  silrering  mirrors  was  published bj 
Martin  in  Les  Afondes,  17th  June,  1875,  and  is  a  modifioatiaii 
of  a  process  which  was  published  in  the  same  periodical  ofthe 
10th  December,  1868.  A  translation  of  the  original  paper 
was  given  by  Dr.  Warren  de  la  Kue  in  the  Montnlj 
Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  December, 
1875 ;  but  the  quantities  being  in  French  measures,  it  will 
be  found  more  couTenient  to  the  general  reader  to  giro 
them  in  English  weights  and  measures.  It  may  bi  aa 
well  to  state  that  Martin  is  no  mean  authority  on  the 
various  methods  employed  for  silvering  glass  surfaces,  his 
reputation  in  regard  to  constrnction  of  reflecting  mirrom 
for  telescopes  being  European. 

The  following  are  the  solutions  which  have  to  be  pre- 
pared:^ 

No.  I. — Silver  nitrate 17*5  grains 

Water  ^distilled)       1  ounce. 

No.  8.— -Ammonium  nitrate  (pure)    ...  26-25  grains 

Water  (distilled)      1  ounce. 

No.  8.^ Caustic    potash,     free    from 

chloride  and  carbonate    ...  44  grains 

Water  (distilled)      I  ounce. 

No.  4.— Dissolve  44  grains  of  sugar  in  10  ounces  of  distilled 

water,  add  5*3  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  and  boil 

for  ten  minutes.    Next  add  2  ounces  of  alcohol, 

and  add  sutficient  water  to  make  up  to  20 

ounces  if  the  silvering  is  to  be  done  in  winteri 

or  to  more  if  to  be  done  in  summer. 

In  No.  4  the  sugar  is  boiled  with  the  tartaric  acid  to 

produce  the  inversion  of  the   sugar,  and  the  alcohol  is 

added  in  order  to  prevent  subsequent  fermentation.    To 
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prepare  the  lurface  of  the  glass  for  silvering,  it  is  cleaned 
with. concentrated  nitric  add,  by  the  aid  of  cotton- wool 
which  is  perfectly  free  from  all  eztraneoas  matter.  To 
cleanse  the  wool,  it  should  be  boiled  in  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  then  be  thoroaghly  washed  in  runaiog  water,  finally 
Pissed  through  distilled  water,  and  then  carefully  dried. 
The  plate  is  next  rinsed  in  distilled  water,  and  carefully 
dried.  Eaual  oarts  of  No.  3  and  alcohol  are  then  applied 
to  the  snrtace  oy  cotton-wool,  and  whilst  still  wetted  with 
the  mixture  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  dish  of  water,  and  all 
the  alkali  mbbea  o£F  with  a  badger«hair  brush.  The  plate  u 
finally  placed,  face  downwards,  in  pure  distilled  water, 
being  pre?ented  from  touching  the  bottom  of  the  dish  by 
esting  on  a  couple  of  strips  of  glass,  also  well  cleaned. 

The  silTering  solution  is  then  prepared  ;  equal  parts  of 
Ko.  1  and  No.  2  are  mixed  in  one  measure,  and  the 
same  quantities  of  Nos.  8  and  4  in  another.  The  mixture 
in  the  second  measure  is  then  poured  into  the  first  mea- 
sure, and,  after  stirring  thoroughly,  the  whole  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  dish. 

in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  fluid  will  be  required, 
it  is  well  to  place  the  plate  in  position  in  the  dish  in  the 
way  that  will  be  described,  and  then  to  fill  it  up  to  just 
Mow  the  top  surface  of  the  glass  with  distilled  water. 
\Vben  this  is  done  the  water  should  be  returned  to  the 
measure,  and  the  quantity  employed  noted.  The  fourth 
part  of  this  amount  should  gi?e  the  quantity  of  each  of 
the  solutions  necessary. 

If  the  directions  have  been  accurately  attended  to  the 
mixtoi'c  of  the  solutions  should  cause  no  turbidity  (though, 
in  our  own  experience,  this  is  seldom  the  case,  unless  more 
ammonium  nitrate  be  employed),  but  should  gradually  pass 
from  pinkish  yellow  to  yellowish  brown,  and  at  last  to  an 
inky  black. 

The  plate  should  be  kept  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
bottom,  being  supported  on  strips  of  glass  or  on  wooden 
wedges.     Bv  using  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  sil- 
vered, the  glaps  resting  on  its  edges ;  but  it  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  dish  till  the  mixture  has  been  previously 
poured  in.     When  using  wooden  wedges  it  may  be  found 
that   the  silvering    solution    becomes    contaminated   by 
extract  from  the  wood.    This  may  be  overcome  by  coat- 
ing them  with  india-rubber  solution.     When  the  silver- 
ing  solution   becomes  inky   black    the    silvering  com- 
mences, and,  in    order   to   secure  evenness  of  coating, 
it  is  advisable  to  rock    the  dish   from  time  to  time- 
in  fact,  almost  continuously.    In  about  five  minutes  the 
operation  will  be  complete,  and  this  may  be  known  by 
seeing  flakes  of  silver  float  up  to  the  surface,  and  by  the 
liquid  below  becoming  clear.    The  mirror  is  now  removed 
and  washed  under  the  tap,  well  rinsed  with  distilled  water, 
and,  finally,  set  up  to  dry.    The  surface  should  appear 
brilliant  after  removing,  by  a  pad  of  soft  wash  leather,  a 
slight    bloom    which    may  cover   it.       In  some    cases, 
if  the  potash  be  very  pure,  the  bloom  will  be  altogether 
absent     Should  the  bloom   be  very  adherent,  a  little 
jeweller's  rouge  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  pad,  and  a 
polish  should  be  given   by  rubbing   this  circularly.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  slightest  trace  of  damp  in 
the  silver  is  fatal  to  this  operation,  as  the  surface  then 
easily  and  inevitably  scratches.    Admirable  rouge  may  be 
produced  by  incinerating  ferrous  sulphate  in  a  crucible 
over  a  gas  flame,  the  resulting  powder  being  beautifully 
fine,  and  giving  a  nice  polish. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  the  process  seems  to  be 
the  nice  adjustment  between  the  potasn  and  the  ammonium 
nitrate.  When  the  two  are  mixed,  the  former  combines 
with  the  nitric  acid  of  the  Utter,  producing  potassium  nitrate, 
and  ammonia  is  liberated.  This  ammonia  precipitates  the 
silver,  and  it  immediately  redissolves  it,  unless  there  is 
not  sufficient  of  it  of  proper  strength.  With  a  deficiency, 
the  Sliver  oxide  would  be  sure  to  be  precipitated,  and  we 


supply  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but  any  large  excess 
means  slow  silvering  and  a  film  which  is  easily  abraded. 
A  defect  or  excess  of  ammonium  nitrate  is,  therefore,  to  be 
avoided.  In  practice ^  we  have  found  that,  by  increasing  it 
20  per  cent,  above  that  given  in  the  formula,  a  better  re- 
sult is  obtainable. 

When  the  amounts  are  well  proportioned,  the  solution 
behind  the  silver,  depositing  on  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
gives  a  brownish  tint  to  objects  reflected  in  it ;  when  the 
glass  is  not  properly  cleaned,  a  greenish  tint.  A  pro* 
perly  silvered  mirror  should  be  of  a  deep  blue  when  ex- 
amined by  transmitted  light ;  when  it  is  purplish  it  is  not 
so  opaque,  and  there  is  usually  something  wrong  in  the 
mixture  employed.  The  presence  of  carbonates  causes 
a  reduction  of  the  silver  in  the  fluid  itself,  rather  than  on 
the  surface  of  the  glass.  A  badly  cleaned  surface  is 
shown  by  a  mottled  appearance  of  the  deposited  silver. 

Any  mirror  may  be  silvered  by  this  method  if  it  be 
carefully  carried  out,  and  even  if  the  mirror  of  the 
heliostat  has  to  be  silvered  at  the  back,  this  process  may 
be  employed.  As  in  many  other  processes,  practice  makes 
perfect,  and  the  mirrors  we  silver  now  are  far  better  than 
those  with  which  we  commenced. 


GELATINE  VARNISH. 

A  ooBBispoHDKMT  of  Anihony*s  Bulletin  savs  :*"  In  return 
for  the  many  useful  hints  I  get  from  the  Bulletin^  let  me  give 
you  a  few.  They  may  not  be  new  to  many  of  your  readers  % 
but,  as  I  have  not  seen  them  in  any  of  the  photographic 
journals,  I  venture  to  send  them.  The  article  is  the  same 
identically  with  that  in  use  for  making  the  famous  carbon 
picture,  a  thin  solution  of  gelatine  with  a  few  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonift 
added,  well  shaken,  and  it  is  ready  for  uee. 

*  *  Cover  a  negative  with  the  solution,  dry,  and  expose  ta  the 
sun,  and  it  makes  the  finest  surface  to  retouch  upon  I  ever 
tried ;  the  pencil  marks  can  be  easily  erased,  if  needed.  As 
a  varnish  for  photographs,  pencil  drawings,  &o. ,  it  has  no 
equal,  and.  I  think,  will  make  silver  prints  equ  1  in  per- 
manence to  any  other,  as  neither  moisture,  water,  nor  air,  or 
any  of  the  gases,  can  penetrate  the  film.  And  further,  it 
renders  vessels  perfectly  water-tight,  such  as  wooden  baths, 
dishes,  &c.  One  or  two  coats,  dried  and  exposed  to  the  sun, 
are  all  that  is  necessary,  as  the  film  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
either  hot  or  cold.  I  have  also  applied  the  solution  for  the 
preservation  of  fruits,  eggs,  &a  ,  with  perfect  success.  It 
can  be  applied  to  a  thousand  uses  not  now  thought  of.** 


MONS.  BKAUN'S  CARBON  PRINTING. 

D£AR  Sir, — Your  most  valuable  journal  of  Angost 
the  24tb,  with  your  mention  of  our  establishment,  we  re- 
ceived only  a  few  days  ago.  Permit  us  t  >  thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  the  friendly  remembrance  vou  have  retained  of 
your  visit,  and  the  very  interesting  description  you  have 
given  of  our  works. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  it  seems  quite  amusing 
that  photographers  talk  about  the  process  of  carbon  print- 
ing as  if  it  was  yet  an  experiment  to  be  tried,  while  with 
us  it  has  been  xni  fait  accompli  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 
We  may  safely  assert  that  since  that  time  we  have  worked 
up  more  carbon  tissue  than  has  been  employed  by  all  the 
carbon  workers  of  the  world  together.  Although  we  con- 
sume at  present  something  like  ^0  rolls  of  4  meter  X  0*80 
a  day,  and  though  in  previous  times  this  quantity  woold 
not  always  have  sufficed  us,  you  may  take  it  as  an  average 
of  our  daily     consumption  during  the  last 


ten  years, 
might,  probably,  fail  to  silver  the  sorface*  properly.  An  I  Reckoning  the  year  at  800  days,^this  would  make  400 
— ^  of  ammonium  nitrate,  above  that  given,  will  always  [centimetres  X  80 and  X  25  =  80  square  meter  (300  X  10) 
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=  240,000  tqnare  meter  in  toM,  which  qoaotity  we  fxpeot ' 
to  Bee  doubled  witbio  the  next  ten  years. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  proceis  itself,  it  remaiiu,  of 
oourae,  in  principle,  Swan's,  aibelt  we  hare  diapenssd  with 
the  double  transfer,  except  for  oar  old  negstirea.  It  is 
trae  that  priota  detached  from  oaoatcboae  paper  (the  pre- 
liminarf  support  of  Swan's)  excel  in  vi}{our  aireot  prinla, 
bat  then  they  are  not  so  fine,  and  we  now  apply  means  by 
which  eveo  greater  depth  and  vigour  are  afterwards  ob- 
tained. We  scarcely  need  state  that  we  use  reveised 
neCTtires  for  direct  transfer. 

Begariiing  the  pigmeot  Lissae  itself,  we  think  we  hare 
achieved  considerable  progress  since  we  manuFactured  it, 
aud  it  is  only  recently,  and  in  consequence  of  the  urgent 
demand  of  the  photographic  pablie,  that  we  hare  giren  it 
in  trade.  And  as  we  nse  the  very  same  paper  in  our  own 
establishment  oar  clients  can  rely  on  its  superior  quality. 
For  the  double  transfer  we  manufacture  a  special  tissue 
different  from  any  one  existing.  The  colours  of  the  pigment 
tissue  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  we  are  ready  to  produce 
any  other  tint,  prorided  the  order  be  snfficiently  important. 

In  conseqaence  of  the  extension  which  oar  business  has 
taken  since  your  risit,  the  firm  of  Adolphe  Braun 
baa  changed  into  the  partnership  of  Ad.  Braun  and 
Co.,  with  a  branch  in  Pitris,  which  is  ander  the  dirbction 
of  H.  Brann  Jilt.  Tbia  took  place  in  1876.  Since  that 
time  we  hare,  among  others,  reprodnced  the  tableaux 
of  the  celebrated  galleries  of  the  Haag,  Amsterdam, 
Luxemburg.  Florence,  and  besides  we  send  erery  year 
skilful  operators  to  Italy,  France,  S«itieTlaud,  and  to  the 
Bhine,  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Since  the  foundation 
of  the  new  company  we  also  work  the  collotype  (Licbt- 
dracht)  process,  both  by  means  of  the  hand  and  steam 
press,  QSLQg  it  chiefly  for  the  reoroduotion  of  hand  draw* 
lags  of  the  old  masters.  The  Wbolbury  process  we  intro- 
daoed  in  1870.  With  Bruckmsnn  in  Uunich  we  think  we 
are  now  the  only  firm  in  Germany  working  this  proaess. 

No  doubt  erery  friend  of  carbon  (and  they  are  daily 
increasing)  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  firm  which 
first  took  bold  of  this  iurentian  is  stili  in  existence,  and 
more  alire  than  ever.  A'e  we  not  daily  preaching  that 
carbon  is  the  most  lasting  element  existing,  and  should  we 
ourselves  be  faded  and  goneV  This  would  certainly  not  be  in 
harmony  with  our  doctrine.  We  therefore  exoeot  to  keep 
on  as  long  as  carboa  prints  ace  lastiu);. 

In  your  number  of  last  week  we  fiod  an  article 
by  the  Editor  of  the  PhotograptUache  ^uchenhlall,  M.  DUby, 
referring  to  the  carbon  process  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
there  was  no  difference  lo  the  seusitiveaess  of  the  mono- 
and  bi-chromate  of  potass,  and  that,  therefore  the  first 
might  well  be  employed  instead  of  the  latter.  Oar  ex- 
perience shows  rery  different  results,  and  it  will  be  easy 
ODOUgh  for  everyoue  to  convince  himself  that  paper  pre- 
pari>d  with  the  monociiroiQate  is  not  more  sensitive  than 
nitrate  albnmen  paper.  Still  such  paper  remains  longer 
soluble.  We  prepared  pigment  tiaauo  last  July  with  this 
salt,  and  found  it  unchanged  in  September,  and  this  while 
the  thermometer  rose  up  to  '2b^  Cent,  and  more,  ilichro- 
mated  paper  would  at  that  time  have  become  iuaoluble 
within  a  few  days.  In  summer,  when  no  proper  localities 
are  at  hand,  and  when  a  longer  exposure  is  of  do  conse- 
quence, it  may  sometimes  be  of  benefit  to  employ  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  salts,  prorided  they  be  pure.  The  mono- 
chromata  especially  exists  generally  In  a  rery  impure 
condition,  sulphate  of  potass,  being  the  most  general 
adulteration  ;  aud,  with  regard  to  tbe  bichromate,  it  is 
well  known  by  ahemists  that  it  often  oontains  traces  of 
chromic  acid  and  chrome  alum,  which  both  tend  to  render 
the  paper  insoluble.  Hence  the  unsatisfactory  results 
which  carbon  printers  sometimes  obtain  in  spite  of  the 
most  scrupulous  attention. — We  hare  the  honour,  dear 
sir,  to  remain,  your  obedient  serrants, 

Dornoch,  31rt  October.  Ad.  Bbauk  aud  Co, 


A  HARD  CASE. 

Deax  Sir;— a  short  time  ago  two  "  gentlemen  "  called 
at  my  studio  late  in  tbe  erening.  They  wished  to  ba 
photographed  in  a  group,  and  on  my  suggesting  that  an 
earlier  hour  would  giro  better  results,  one  of  them  said 
that  he  ooold  not  possibly  come  agun,  as  he  waa  learing 
town. 

I  took  a  negative — one  of  the  gentlemen  stured  a  little ; 
I  took  another — this  time  the  other  gentleman  stirred, 
but  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  It  was  now  too  late  to 
try  again,  so  I  told  them  it  was  ea  good  as  I  coald  get 
under  the  circumstances,  whereon  the  gentleman  who  was 
going  away  ordered  half-a-dozen.  The  other  uii,  "  1  sup- 
pose it  will  do  to  par  when  we  oall  for  them."  As  I  had  a 
slight  knowledge  of  him,  1  said  "  Yes."  To  mv  surprise 
they  both  called  iu  about  ten  days  after,  when  the  gentle- 
man who  gare  the  order  refused  to  take  the  cards,  on  tha 
ground  of  their  not  being  good  enough.  After  some 
words,  he  offered  me  half  the  agreed  price.  I  need  not  s^ 
that  I  refused  it. 

I  hare  given  the  case  to  my  solicitor,  and  will  let  you 
know  the  result. 

This  is  not  the  first  instance  in  my  practice  of  partlea 
calling  late,  saying  that  they  could  not  come  again,  and 
afterwards  objecting  to  the  work,  aud  having  another 
sitting  at  the  expease  of  yours,  dear  sir,  A  Vicnu, 

A  CHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE  BURNISHER. 

SiB,— Strange  to  say,  that  when  I  read  Mr.  Cherrill'i. 
letter  of  25th  May  under  the  above  heading,  I  waa 
employed  in  making  a  burnisher  something  like  his,  the 
only  difference  being  that  I  use  small  oolts  screwed  tightly 
through  the  base  board,  which  is  of  hard  wood,  and  doaa 
away  with  the  screw-drirer,  and  allows  the  plate  to  be 
adjusted  when  hot  by  turning  the  bolt  by  the  head  from 
underneath  to  suit  tha  different  mounts,  which  I  think  a 
great  adrantage.  Another  conrenience,  I  only  suggest, 
is  an  oblong  hole  in  the  back  part  of  the  plate,  which  will 
allow  the  plate  to  be  handled  with  a  small  piece  of  iron, 
or  in  all  probability  the  poker,  and  so  sare  the  flogen. 
Hoping  this  will  be  of  use  to  some  one,  I  am,  Stc, 

BlejJttim,  N.Z.  Jakes  CRIHH. 

MOONLIGHT   PHOTOGBAPHy. 

DsAB  Sib, — On  Saturday  evening,  Ootobei  20ih,  I  wu 

tsking  sone  photographs  of  the  moon  by  means  of  (he  solar 

camera,  and  obtained  some  rery   good   photographs  very 


lIodioQ,  and  exposed  under  a  negative  for  ten  minutes, 
sod,  Bare  enough,  out  came  an  enlarged  ima^s  from  a  quarter- 
plate  negative ;  in  ten  minutes  I  mm  obtained  an  enlarged 
negative  (rum  a  smalt  tranaparency,  and  printed  a  negative 
from  a  tnuuparenor  in  contact  with  a  Baechey  dry  plate. 
This  took  twenty  uinuCes  three  inohei  ap  in  the  cone  ol  light. 
I  hare  sent  the  plates  for  your  iuapeotioa.  By  the  same 
instrument  piotures  can  be  obtained  by  powerful  sunlight 
in  the  one-tnouiaudth  part  oi  a  second,  therefor.:  the  active 
power  of  the  moon  is  six  hundred  thousand  timv  less 
than  that  of  the  sun. 

Dutiug  the  next  quarter  I  intend  to  sxpeilment  upon  the 
heat  rays  of  the  moon,  or  try  tu  prove  that  there  is  really 
beat  radiated  from  the  moog.  It  seems  evident  thaia  are 
best  rays  from  our  luasr  c(b,  although  as  yet,  I  beliers,  it 
baa  not  been  prored ;  but  I  muit  say  itsspectrum  is  identical 
with  that  ol  the  sun  — from  red  to  riolet,  therefore.  If  red  is 
shown  in  the  spectrum,  it  telU  me  that  beat  most  be  there. 

I  sea  by  la»(  week's  Naws  that  a  Yankee  has  been  making 
nse  of  my  experiment  on  lightning  tut  spirit  pniposes.  J, 
can't  say  that  I  obtwned  the  foim  ol  an  angel  apon  mj 
plates :  X  got  more  chimney  topi :  but  perhaps  my  instru- 
ments are  not  oonstruotad  the  same  aa  his. — Yean  troly, 

41,  <^utH  Htnet,  Saaugate,  Oct.  iiU.     A.  J.  Jabmu. 
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[TIm  renlta  obtwned  bf  Ur,  Jannan.  aa<l  HbmUtad  to 
MU  InipeetioD,   an  azosediDglj  iatarMling,  ftod  tha  fint 


^ 


as*mplM  of   mnntilight  priatiag  which  have, 
I'mk,  baen  produoed. — En.] 


BOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION. 

DiAB  Sir, — Kiudly  permit  me  to  aDDoaooe  that  the 
Anniuil  Teahoioal  Eihibitioii  MeetJug  will  take  place  oa 
Unuadaf.  Norember  15tih,  at  Beveo  o'clock  (adininioD 
free),  in  tne  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  Adelphi. 

Alao,  that  the  Annual  Uinaer  of  the  Sooiety  (open  to 
friends  to  attend)  will  be  held  at  Andertoa'a  Hotel,  Fleet 
Street,  on  Satardaj'  eTenin^,  Norember  ITth. 

Partioalara  wnceming  the  Technical  Exhibition,  and 
tioketa  for  the  Dinner,  may  be  obtained  from  me.— Voara 
liitbfolljr,  Edwin  Cdckino,  Hon.  Sec , 

bl,  Queea't  Road,  PtekKam. 

PHOTOGBAPHV  IS  DUBLIN. 
Slft,-~I  think  it  ia  Kenerall;  aeknowledged  that  tho  lint 
imprsadona  which  strike  a  man  of  keen  obaer*ation  on  visit- 
ing a  city  are  in  many  caua  more  correct  than  an  opinioD 
formed  after  a  prolonged  Tiait ;  on  the  same  prineipfe,  the 
ftnt  glance  of  a  stranger  at  a  portrait  may  correotly  pro- 
nonnee  the  complexion  too  warm  or  otherwloe,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whereaa  the  artist  who  has  been  scaoiiiag  erery 
detail  for  hours  could  not  see  it ;  but,  mark,  this  only 
■pi^es  to  the  general  tone,  and  not  to  the  detail  of  the 
pietnre  ;  for  this  reason  I  think  yoar  correspondent,  when 
penning  his  "  Hotea  in  Dublin,"  would  probably  have  been 
more  correct  in  his  estimate  of  liublin  photographers  if  he 
kad  adhered  strictly  to  generalities,  and  not  gone  mto 
natters  of  fact  and  detail.  However  true  this  sweeping 
accusation  that  we  are  ao  far  behind  phographert  in  othei 
oitiea  of  like  importance  and  size  may  be,  I  will  nol 
Attempt  to  judge — I  will  leave  that  to  those  more  capabli. 
to  form  a  comparison ;  bnt  let  na  to  actual  facts ;  it  ia  here 
that  your  correspondent  ia  in  such  great  error,  and  it  is 
purely  for  this  reason  I  pen  these  lines,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Dublin,  and  not  as  a  caanal  visitor  who  cares  little  for 
what  the  Dublin  photographurs  may  think  of  him.  J 
mnat  forbear  speaking  individually  of  any  one  photo- 
grapher. Your  correapondent,  in  apaaking  peraonllly  of 
na,  selects  from  the  host  of  photographers  here  one  who 
in  his  opinion  excels  all  the  others  in  portraiture,  and 
that,  apparently,  for  the  aimple  reason  that  be  enamels 
and  emboMoa  hie  work.  If  this  is  the  height  of  excelleucc  ' 
in  art  photography,  let  us  all,  certainly,  either  enamel 
our  printa,  or  send  them  to  London  to  be  done ;  it  is 
purely  a  mechanical  proceaa,  and  only  coats  so  much 
pw  aoien— the  worst  print,  from  the  worst  negative 
ever  taken,  can  undergo  the  process — and  we  may 
then,  perhaps,  bear  a  more  favourable  comparison 
with  those  great  Continental  examples  we  are  to  follow. 
Your  correspondent  seems  totally  to  ignore  the  subject  of 
artistic  lighting,  posing,  or  technical  qualitiea  of  the  nega- 
tives taken  by  Dublin  photographers,  but  speaks  only  ai 
the  printing  processes.  In  this  branch  I  am  aware  more 
can  be  done  than  in  any  othfir  to  give  pleasing  pictures  for 
the  public, ;  but  it  is  not  to  this  branch  that  an  art  photo- 
grapher ahould  look.  I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  get-up  of 
the  proof  that  the  Continental  photographers  owe  taeir 
popularity.  They  never  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
known  mechanical  process  thai  will  help  please  the  public 
taste,  and  so  certainly  should  every  photographer — it  is 
quite  legitimate  in  buaineaa — but,  as  I  before  said,  it  is  not 
on  these  ground  that  I  would  form  an  opinion  in  speaking 

rn  pure  artistic  photography.    The  vulgar  may  admiru 
gilt  frame  more  than  the  picture  it  encloaea,  but  no  art 
oritio  would  think  of  even  mentioning  anch  a  thing. 

In  speaking  of  carbon  printing,  yonr  correspondent  is 
■tUl  more  In  error.  He  aayainoneoaMonlyhMoubon  print- 


ing been  attempted  here.  Now  this  I  can  personally  deny. 
There  are  two  licencees  of  the  chromotype  proceas^-one 
<}f  them  having  bonght  up  the  whole  of  the  patent  rights 
for  Dublin,  with  the  exception  of  the  other  lioencee'a  righL 
The  principal  licencee,  who  paid  a  very  large  sum  for  the  pro- 
cess, naa  worked  it  most  successfully  for  nearly  two  years,  »nd 
tlie  only  difficulty  be  finds  is  to  get  his  onatomera  to  taJce 
ihem  in  preferpnce  to  ailrer  prints;  but,  aa  f ar  as  working 
it  goes,  It  has  proved  perfectly  successful  in  his  hands.  I 
may  mention  that  this  photographer  does  the  only  exclit- 
givtly  aristocratic  aod  high-class  buaineaa  in  Dablin  with 
cuatomera  to  whom  price  ia  no  object.  His  establiahroent, 
however,  was  evidently  beneath  the  notice  of  your  cor- 
respondent, as  was  likewise  that  of  the  other  chromotype 
licencee,  who  has  two  large  places  in  Dublin,  and  does  a 
very  extenaive  general  business.  Besides  this,  most  of  the 
others  have  tried  or  done  a  little  in  the  Autotype  line,  and 
it  ia.  probably,  one  of  these  that  ia  the  aonrce  of  yonr 
correapondeut'E  information. 

Aa  thia  is  not  a  aubject  of  general  interest  to  yonr 
readers,  I  will  not  prolong  it,  but  hope,  ahould  yonr  oor- 
raspondent  honour  us  with  another  visit,  be  wilt  search  (or 
better  grounds  for  his  atatemeuts,  than  he  evidently  bad  oa 
the  last  oQoasion,  before  he  gives  them  to  your  Engliih 
readers  aa  facts  about  ns.       A  Black  and  White  Uam. 

[Our  correspondent,  we  are  certain,  honestly  gava  hia 
impressions  to  our  readers,  and  his  experience  gives  hii 
opinions  some  weight ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  oonrae 
of  a  short  visit  he  has  failed  to  become  sufficiently  aooorate 
in  matters  of  detail  as  ia  desirable.  We  are  obliged  to  OUT 
florrespondent  for  hia  corrections, — Ed.] 


^routbingii  of  S^etitiUi. 

SOITTH   LOHDOH    FhOTOOUFBIO  SOOIETT. 

Tm  Qiasl  monthly  meeting  was  held  it  the  Bocie^  of  Arts  on 
the  evening  of  Thuisday,  Novembei  lit,  the  Bev.  F.  F.  SxATnAif 
in  the  chair. 

The  minntes  hanng  been  read  and  confirmed,  Ur.  L.  H.  Bkean 
was  sleeted  a  member. 

Some  time  wai  spent  ia  nominating  offlcera  for  eleetiDn  at  the 
ananal  meeting  in  December,  and  several  resignation!  were  le- 

Mr  PuBflALL  then  delivered  a  brief  lectara  on  «  Edaeational 
Aids  by  PhotAgraphio  Exhibits,"  in  the  esnrae  of  which  he 
said  he  considered  that  there  waj  a  greftt  foture  in  the 
ipplicatiooe  of  phatugnphy  to  edaeational  pnrposes.  Hetlioaght 
the  correct  repreaenlation  of  all  objects  wanld  be  of  tha 
ntmoHt  impartaniM  in  Irsiaiag  the  faculties  of  the  yonng,  who 
were  perplexed  and  conf  ased  by  the  namerona  little  atxaks  and 
liuas  which  were  the  artist's  means  of  poitnying  nature.  The 
yOQTig  could  not  distiagniah  the  lines  adopted  for  ontlinea,  and 
shadiag  from  the  lines  which  were  aapposed  also  to  represent 
taitara.  It  waa  not  merely  the  forms  were  incorrectly  copied,  bnt 
'  waste  of  tims  to  gain  the  proper  ideu,  while  if  snbJFcIa 


obtaining  proper  copies  to  teach  drawing  to  pupils.  Bometiniea 
tha  conventional  ttyle  of  sa  artist  has  been  prefetred—a  sort  of 
faahioQ  ;  but  the  yoaog  learner  soon  turns  (rom  the  attempts  bl 
copy  the  tonchea  of  an  artist  that,  after  years  of  practice,  eaM 
prodneo  results  to  please  the  public ;  but  the  slndent  can  neithei 
produce  a  pleaaioK  eSect  nor  aav  likeness  of  nature.  In  the  case 
of  blackleail  pencil  practice  too  f requeotly  the  cojiiea  are  prodooed 
with  lithographic  inks  and  chalks.  The  Sae  details  m  the  foregrannd 
may  have  the  iharpnesi  due  to  scraping  out  lights,  and  irom  a 
mere  mass  of  blnchuess  a  needle  point  may  scratch  up  fine  line)  or 
give  catching  lights  and  indicatioai  nf  detail  which  the  pupil  can. 
not  possibly  folloiv,  sod  who  prodaces,  after  giea  ilaboiu,  a  woolly 
OT  naeortam  result,  and  leaves  off  quite  disheartened.  How,  S 
the  ttadent  was  taught  trna  lines,  the  meant  to  preserve  light*, 
and  to  prodnoe  ihadas,  then  copies  pnidneed  bv  photography 
woold  give  coirect  ontliass,  tight  and  shade,  and  tne  nnmemns 
details  of  texture  in  natnre  to  aid  in  correctly  training  the  fatal. 
ties  of  obfiTvation.    Every  means  should  be  taken  to  giva  the 


So' 


i,  it»7.l 
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la  it  (atigne  when  &  chtngs  of  pnnnit  ii  leqaiiod,  bo,  if  ths 
joDDg  could  M  interalAd,  uid  (be  teacliet  itimulited  uid  re- 
wttiei,  it  would  be  conferring  ■  greftt  benefit.  He  tboaght 
phocographj  might  be  iatrodaced  to  give  conrct  forms  nod  indi' 
utiODs  of  atructote— not  msrel;  for  drawing,  bat  to  anijit  ic 
corroetly  ob«rv[ng.  He  h«d  hopes  »ome  foimj  of  the  microscope 
might  be  introdneed.  A  ehesp  glua,  and  a  prepared  let  of  pho- 
tographs, would  enable  a  vast  number  of  tmthi  to  be  known,  re- 
cognised, and  verified  ;  and  if  a  nnmber  of  copiei  were  prepared — 
•ay  aeTeral  hnndred  of  the  most  ordiaarj'  object*  &nd  itructDrM — 
ths  young  would  know  what  to  seek,  and  leam,  and  admire.  In 
this  way  the  beauty  of  miaule  living  fomu,  whether  of  iniecti  or 
of  flawen,  would  be  sonrces  of  wonder  and  delight.  The  minnte 
flowers,  snch  u  the  mignionetles ;  the  little  planta,  inch  as 
mosawa  and  duck  weed  ;  the  compound  flowen  of  the  daisy,  the 
flowering  states  of  grasses  and  com  plants,  the  pollen  of  flowers, 
the  Isare*  of  geraniums,  &e.,  the  starch  grannies  of  the  potatoe, 
and  ordinary  salines,  woald  yield  great  interest  alike  to  teacheri 
and  student*,  if  they  had  plates  of  the  objects  they  were 
to  look  for.  A  definite  set  of  subjects  could  readily  be  made 
with  snch  jihotographic  guides  and  cheap  magnifying  glasses. 
Abnndant  interest  would  be  afforded  to  teacEeiB,  who  gUdly 
turn  to  any  means  to  can^  on  instruction  at  hotira  when  the 


(Objects  in  the  Fhotographic  Exhibition,  he  thought  the  collec- 
tion itself  was  a  suggestive  sonrce  of  qaestions  as  to  the  educa- 
tion of  pfaotOKiapbeis,  amateurs,  and  the  public.  If  the  very  fair 
Iaeation  were  aaked  when  a  photograph  was  to  be  seen — "How 
a  yon  Mpeet  it  will  be  shown  ?"  fei 


'  few  were,  perhaps  prepared 


photographs  without  any  d 
nhjects,  while  the  next  set 


■.t  set  would  have  wide  margins  ud  elabo- 
rated intervals  and  lines,  forms  and  coloura  between  Uie  photo- 
inapli  and  the  frame.  Thus  the  view  of  the  niila^Iphia 
Exhibition  was  bronsht  Dp  to  a  gold  monldiog  and  then  a  wood 
frame.  Mr.  Fayne  JeuDmgs  had  nine  subjects,  each  broaght 
dose  tip  to  black  separations  in  a  black  frame;  the  Hoyal 
Engineers  had  their  snbjeeti  n^  to  a  flat  gold  mount  and 
frame ;  Ur.  Bngland  hiwl  while  margins  and  gold.  Some 
were  on  brown,  pale  fawn  with  edges  of  red  lead;  others 
grwn,  like  morocco,  with  eUborate  lines  and  toolings;  In 
•ome  caMS  the  mounts  were  too  brilliant,  however  pale  the 
tint.  In  all  such  cases  it  would  ba  of  great  importance  if  stan- 
dards of  colonr  conld  be  agreed  npon.  Badde's  SenUt  9/  Coleun 
and  the  printings  from  hundreds  of  these  tinte  by  the  ttenocbromy 
proceM  wereshown,  and  the  words  qnotoil  of  a  reviewer—"  tnat 
a  practical  sot  of  tints  might  be  formed  to  enable  the  printer 
and  toner  to  renilate  their  work— in  fact,  a  photographic 
actinomelar."  After  giving  commercial  difficulties  to  describe 
and  verify  delicate  tints,  and  the  taste,  skill,  labour,  and 
■xpense  of  preparing  Bellow's  FVench  Dictionary,  he  (Mr.  Feaitall) 
alluded  to  the  confusion  of  colours  and  colour-blindness  of  the 
pnblic  Five  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  unable  to  distinguish 
colours,  and  five  per  cent,  cenfnsing  or  unable  to  describe  them ; 
hence  he  thought  standards  of  tints  and  colours  of  great  valoe. 
Be  also  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  principles 
were  involved  in  displaying  a  photograph.  If  it  were  treated  as  a 
work  of  art  or  a*  a  picture,  then  it  might  be  fnuned  to  llie  edge 
of  the  subject.;  bat  it  it  were  disnlayad  by  margins  bMides  t£e 
tints  or  KMonn  of  the  mounts,  then  arose  the  questions  of  the 
breadth  of  the  mareins ;  what  breadth  ?  Should  the  margins  be 
eqnal  or  unequal  ^  round?  And  whatever  the  breadth,  shoold 
there  be  a  greater  space  at  the  bottom  than  ths  top  of  the  sub- 
ject? He  (Mr.  PearsaU)  eoncladed  with  the  hope  that  the  ednea- 
tional  a^eets  of  photography  might  be  well  considered  in  the 


temarki  1«  confirm  most  fully  the  diaadvantage*  of  children 
having  copiet  before  them  full  of  the  techuiealities  ofprodnetion, 
whether  by  the  engraving  or  scraping  implements.  Undonbtedly 
the  beat  copiee  were  tb«  sketches  and  drawings  of  the  beet  artists, 
and  vuaj  touch  of  the  artitt'i  pencil  conld  now  be  reproduced  by 
photognnhy.  The  sketches  01  these  great  aitisla  wonldthne  be 
Inniisbed  to  the  public.  In  the  reproductions  -from  the  crayon 
.k^h«  nf  M.  in*elo,  the  demgni  of  Baffaelle,  the  simple 
I  b]r  Holbem,  W  the  UacUead  pencil  drawing!  V 


Harding^  they  had  abundant  seources  of  examples.  In  tact,  on 
the  subject  of  enlargements  be  saw  it  was  posnble  to  have 
sabjects  thus  produced  to  be  shown  by  daylight,  and  not  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  transient  and  expensive  meaus  at  the  lima 
light.  He  thus  saw  a  great  field  if  the  fineat  living  models  were 
sheeted  for  the  benefit  of  art  and  the  artiste  themselves.  It  wa« 
well  known  that  artiste  had  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  models, 
besides  the  expense  and  difficulties  of  the  Burronnding*.  The 
modala  were  not  always  in  good  health,  and  became  weary  of  the 
long-continued,  strained  position  of  the  mnseles.  That  wai  a 
(ubj-ot  that  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  might  take  up 
for  the  beneflt  of  ait  and  artists,  and  photographic  enlargemanta 
might  greatly  advance  education. 

Mr.  MrrEBSTiiN  thought  Hr.  Fearaall  had  given  too  limited 
figures  to  the  colour  incapacity  of  people.  It  had  been  found  in 
Sweden,  after  an  accident  by  mistaking  red  for  green,  that  of  the 
staff  of  the  Company  above  forty  per  cent,  were  found  lobe  defec- 


itodiM  of  hwdi  bjr  Holbein,  t«  the  U 


that  showed  above  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  peopu 
employed  had  colour  defects.  The  Qerman  Government  wen 
taking  steps  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  making  eolonr 
knowledge  a  branch  of  education. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Ur.  Pearwll,  and  he 
was  assured  the  questions  that  had  bMn  treated  of  in  lui  remailn 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


PnoToaupBHBs'  BiinivoLitrr  Auoditiox. 

Tbk  Board  of  Management  of  the  above  Ateociation  held  their 

monthly  meeting  at  Uie  new  office,  160a,  Aldosgate  Street,  £.0. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  wera  than  read  and  son* 

A  member  of  the  Association  having  recently  died,  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  widow  for  relief  was  then  entertained.  Afterteeaiv* 
ing  the  cai«fnl  eonsidaration  lA  the  Board,  a  sum  of  mouw 
adequate  to  meet  the  purpose,  proposed  by  Mr.  Sismaa,  tm 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bolas,  was  carried  nnanimonsly. 

Oranta  for  various  other  purposes  were  than  voted,  and  thf 
meeting  adjourned  till  Wedneadaj,  Deonnher  Gth. 


PsoTOOBAPBic  Sectiom  o>  TBa   Aunituit  iKtrmra. 
TBI  nsnal  meeting  waa  held  on  Se^mber  4tb,  1S7T.    In  tha 
abeenoe  of  the  Preaideiit,  Mr.  J.  B.  Qabdhik  waa  ealled  to  tba 

■air. 

On  BoUoii  of  Dr.  M.  N.  Millib,  the  reading  of  the  Blnntet 
of  the  last  (June)  meeting  waa  dispensed  with,  and  tba 
minulM  as  pnbliihed  in  Anthong't  BiiUttin  were  approved. 

A  oommoDioatlon  waa  rvoeived  from  Ur.  Myer  Finn,  Invittng 
the  member*  to  visit  the  boilding  formerly  occnpied  by  the 
late  Mechanics'  and  Traden'  Sarings  Bank,  where  a  mora 
•oitable  meeting  room  could  be  bad,  which  was  referred  to  the 
room  committee. 

Dr.  M.  N.  MiLLsa  remarked  that  lately  he  had  expflrieneaJ 
eonafderable  difficulty  in  removing  negative  films  thim  tba 
glass  support  by  the  gelatine  process.  Tbe  negative*  vera 
'  use  ones,  and  slrengthened  by  Schlippe's  salt.  The  fllm 
to  split  on  endeavouring  to  strip  it,  a  portion  remaialDg  . 
adherent  to  tbe  glass,  andanotbercoming  off  with  thagelalina. 
He  had  not  tried  any  other  mode  of  st^■Dgtheuing,  and  waa 
inclined  to  attribnta  the  effect  to  the  strong  deposit  oansad  1^ 
the  salt  The  Doctor  here  eibibited  plate*  fllostra^ng  tba 
effect.  They  were  prepared  by  the  emnlaion  prooeas,  and  tho 
glass  Ihorougbly  cleaned  with  snlpbnrla  acid  and  bichromata 
of  potaab,  and  treated  with  talc. 

The  SacBBTiXT  remarked  that  he  had  Daver  (aen  any  flloM 
split  like  the  ones  exhibited  by  Dr.  HUler. 

Tha  CaaiBiUir  said  that  he  had  taken  off  films,  hot  noTOr  ' 
those  that  were  intensifled.    Supposing  it  could  not  be  dana 
he  never  tried  it.    Tbore  are  some  inteuslflen  that  you  cannot 

!>riBtthroagh,  even  if  expoaed  for  half  a  day;  the  while  or 
ntense  part*  wonld  not  «bow  any  aoUon  of  light  to  have  takan 
place  beneath  Iham. 
Ur.  Albxaxizs  Biokbbb  aihibitad  some  floe  ttereoaeairfe 

E'eturei,  wbloh  ware  viewed  thnttigb  his  very  sxoallent  Improvad 
isd  (lersoeoepe,  ehown  at  a  former  meeting. 


Tha  Beotim  than  adjoumad  to  tha  fint  Tnaadar  In  Oet^toi. 
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pBOTOOBAPHio  SociRT  OF  Grbat  BRiTAiir.  —A  meeting  of 
tlieSocietj  will  be  held  on  Taesday  next,  the  18th  Inst.,  at  the 
Photographic  Exhibition,  5,  Pall  Mall  Eist,  at  eight  p.m«  On 
thii  occanon  the  medals  awarded  bj  the  jarors  will  be  presented. 
This  is  tho  last  evening  npon  which  the  Exhibition  will  be  open  to 
members^  each  of  whom  nas  the  pririlege  of  introdncing  aliiend. 
The  Exhibition  closes  definitelj  on  the  15th  inst. 

Photoobaphs  or  thb  Empbrob  William.— <'  Is  it  trae," 
Mki  Brief,  a  weeklj  newspaper,  of  which  the  first  number 
appeared  on  Saturday  last,  '*  that  the  Emperor  William,  whose 
ostentatious  piety  has  often  been  a  subject  of  comment,  allows 
his  photographs  to  be  printed  and  sold  with  an  inscription  con  - 
fiftmg  simply  of  the  words  *  Ecce  Agnus  Dei  ?*  This  photo- 
graph,  it  is  alleged,  is  taken  from  a  picture  by  F.  Ittenbach,  and 
IS  issned  by  the  PhotographiMche  GettlUchtiftf  JBerliHy  am  Don" 
hofiplats.  The  Emperor  is  represented  in  full  uniform  except 
that  he  is  bare-headed,  and  wears  maay  stars  and  orders." 

Iiciftis  or  LuMiNoas  Objects. — It  his  long  been  known  that 
the  photographic  image  of  a  luminous  object  is  dilated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  dark  parts,  or  the  field  itself.  This  has  been  merely 
attributed  to  a  gradual  advance  of  the  chemical  action  (without 
fnrUier  attempt  at  explanation).  The  phenomenon  has  recently 
been  studied  by  M.  Angot  (Journal  dt  Pht/sique),  He  finds  that 
the  dimension  of  the  images  increases  with  the  intensity  of  the 
bffht,  with  the  duration  of  exposure,  with  the  sensibility  of  the 
pbte,  with  diminution  of  the  aperture  of  the  objectire,  and  that 
it  is  greater  when  the  plate  has  not  preyiously  been  impreesed  by 
diffuse  light  than  when  it  has.  M.  Angot  discards  the  hypo- 
tiiesis  of  a  mysterious  advance  of  chemical  actions,  and  shows 
how  the  phenomena  are  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  theories  , 
of  optics.  This  variation  of  the  diameter  of  images  is  inevitable 
in  practice ;  to  render  it  very  small  the  operator  should  satisfy 
himself  that  the  obj»«tive  used  is  aplanatic,  t.^.,  free,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  aberrations  of  sphericity  and  refran^bility.  He  has 
only  to  take  account  of  variations  due  to  diffraction,  which  may 
be  attenuated  b^  nsiuK  objectives  of  large  aperture.  It  is  by 
using  an  objective  without  sensible  aberration,  and  of  fifteen 
inches  aperture,  that  Mr.  Rutherford  has  succeeded  in  obtaimng 
magnificent  photographs  of  the  moon. — Nature, 

PoxKiLooBAPHT.— The  greatest  paper  in  the  whole  world  en- 
gages, nine  times  out  of  ten,  none  but  the  highest  nniverrity 
men  to  write  for  it,  and  the  result  is,  plain  articles  built  up  of 
simple  and  understandable  words.  Another — not  the  most 
reliable^mploys  gushers  of  no  decent  school  even,  in  most 
cases,  and  the  total  is  words  of  mystery.  On  this  point,  nothing 
is  more  foolish  than  for  manufacturers  of  things  new  to  rush  into 
Greek  for  titles.  The  present  term  is  new,  neat,  expressive,  and 
chaste,  especially  the  Utter.  Well,  it  stands  for  a  system  of 
producing  copies  of  oil  paintings  in  colours.  Since  the  develop- 
ment of  photography,  manv  have  been  the  aims  to  obtain  pic- 
tures in  natural  coleurs.  By  the  means  of  coloured  glasses,  and 
the  employment  of  light  from  various  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
partly  coloured  pictures  have  been  obtained;  and  that  is  all. 
Now,  this  poikilographic  process  is  at  work,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
method,  or  so  surmised,  of  colouring  photos,  by  printing  the  pig- 
ments on  the  backs  of  transparent  carbon  prints.  As  generally 
known,  there  are  many  processes  in  use  for  producing  copies  of 
oil  paintings  in  colours,  one  of  which  may  be  jotted  out  as 
Idlows: — A  common  transparent  carbon  print  is  obtained, 
mounted  on  a  temporary  supporting  paper  in  a  reversed  position, 
when  the  photographic  picture  is  painted  on  the  back  with 
eolouTB.  when  dry,  an  adhesive  is  applied  over  these  same 
colours,  and  the  picture,  by  gentio  pressure,  made  co  adhere  to  the 
prepared  backing  of  canvas.  The  supporting  psper,  first  attached 
to  the  face  of  the  carbon  print,  is  next  rem)ved,  when  the 
coloured  picture  is  seen,  with  the  pigments  toned  down,  and 
blended  with  the  tints  of  the  photo. ;  and  as  the  photo,  is  a  fac- 
simile of  the  painting,  the  picture  thus  turned  out  is  a  copy  of 
the  originaL  Perhaps  poki — ^we  beg  pardon,  puikilography— 
Is  like  this  system.  Certain  it  is  that  tne  poikilographic  process 
Is  perfect  enongh  to  show  as  its  results  excellent  reproductions  of 
several  celebrated  paintings.— ^/a^ton^. 

«OvEBHBABO  IN  A  *  STUDIO.*— Photographer :  'Now,  sir, 
if  you'll  look  a  little  less  as  thouffh  you  luul  a  bill  to  meet,  and  a 
littls  more  as  though  you  had  been  left  a  legacy,  you'll  be  a 
pictwe.'  "--Family  Herald. 


H.  B.  (Bristol).— We  cannot  tell  you  the  price  of  photographic 
labour  in  the  market  at  the  present  tiue ;  as  we  have  no  oocaaion  to 
either  sell  or  buy  it.  it  aoes  not  come  under  our  imraediAte 
attention.  You  can  bent  ascertain  by  trying  to  get  an  engage- 
ment. Examine  carefully  all  the  good  photogniphs  you  see,  and 
try  to  equal  them.  Remember,  skill  enough  to  make  a  good  in- 
come is  not  picked  up  easily.  You  must  make  much  effort,  and 
persevere.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  g^vinic  you  informatian  on 
spedflc  points,  but  general  skill  is  only  obtained  by  practice  and 
trying  to  do  work  equal  to  the  best  you  see. 

Lbo.— An  unusually  strong  and  highly  iodized  collodion  does  not 
produoe  rapidity.  From  thirty-five  to  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  per  ounce  in  winter,  and  thirtv  grains  in  summer,  are 
suffldent.  Quick  working  is  not  dependent  upon  the  use  of  stnmg 
solutions.  A  bath  of  the  normal  strength  in  good  condition ,  an 
ordinarv  good  sample  of  collodion,  goud  light,  good  lens,  and 
strong  developer,  will  give  you  as  much  rapidity  as  you  can  hope 
for. 

O.  £.  Walls. — Your  failure  with  the  coffee  process  described  can 
only  arise  rrom  neglecting  to  carry  out  carefully  some  part  of  the 
instructions,  as  in  careful  hands  it  yields  singularly  fine  reeulcs. 
However,  our  pages,  and  especially  those  of  the  Ybar-Book, 
contain  full  details  of  various  other  dry  processes,  if  you  are 
anxious  to  try  another ;  but  in  all  oases  you  must  carry  out 
instructions  with  precision  and  care.  2.  Your  prints  turning 
vellow  on  immersion  in  the  hypo  fixing  solution  probably  arose 
from  your  placing  them  in  that  soluti  'U  without  rinsing  them 
from  the  toning  bath,  which  was  probably  acid.  The  hypo,  it  is 
probable,  was  of  insufficient  ntrength,  ana  had  pr  'bably  been  used 
for  toning  before.  It  was  decomposed,  and  produced  the  dirty 
yellow  effect  of  which  you  c«implain.  This,  too,  you  see,  is  due 
to  neglecting  to  carry  out  instructions  with  precision  and  care. 

MiNiATURB. — Chloride  of  gold  is  made  by  dissolving  pure  gold  in 
aqua-regia,  or  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid.  Gold  the  weight  of  a 
sovereign  should  be  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  one 
drachm,  and  hydrochloric  acid  five  drachms,  and  put  in  a  warm 
place.  This  will  dissolve  the  gold.  The  add  may  ihen  be  driven 
off  by  gentle  heat,  and  the  salt  crystallised,  or  water  may  be  added, 
and  the  acid  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  aoda. 

CoMPBTiTOB. — The  decisions  of  the  junrs  appear  on  another  pvpCi 
and  the  medals  will  be  distributed,  we  believe,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Society,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  picture 
you  name  has,  we  believe,  received  the  first  modal.  We  agree  with 
you  that  suoh  a  picture  is  a  credit  to  the  art  as  well  as  the  artist. 

J.  B.  P.  (Manchester). — ^To  your  first  and  second  (^ueationa  we 
should  say  No,  decidedly.  3.  You  must  bear  in  mmd  that  the 
purchase  of  a  lens  because  it  may  be  had  for  a  low  price  is  not 
always  economy.  Y  ^u  mav  sometimes,  by  good  luck,  get  a  good 
lens>it  a  low  price,  but  you  can  never  rely  on  doing  so.  in  almost 
ail  cases  low-priced  lensos  are  quite  uncertain  in  quality. 
4  and  6.  We  cannot,  in  these  pages,  reoommend  m  ikers  by  name* 
bnt  we  should  prefer  the  la.<«t  named  in  each  question. 

F*  R. — You  are  usiuK  considerable  excess  of  wax.  After  applying 
the  wax  you  should  rub  the  plate  until  tliere  is  no  wax  visible  at 
all.  The  veil  over  your  print  is  simply  a  film  of  seci-opaque  wax. 
On  warming  the  print  gently,  and  then  polishing  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  it  will  disappear. 

Ikquibbb. — Photography  as  a  profession  is  much  younger  than 
those  you  name  in  connection  with  which  regular  agencies  exist. 
Doubtless  such  agencies  will  eventually  come.  Businesses  in  photo- 
g^phy  are  often  changing  hands^  and  valuations  taking  place. 
generally  through  the  means  of  amateur  agency  or  the  aid  of 
friends  or  aoquamtanoe.  The  same  principles  which  govern  other 
business  matters  prevail  here  as  to  the  number  of  years  purohaaa. 
Wo  have  t>een  associated  with  some  such  transfers  in  which  the 
price  for  the  business  has  been  two  years  or  two  years  and  a-half 
of  the  nctt  profits.  Such  a  business  as  you  describe  enght 
not  to  be  difficult  to  sell  if  well  advertised.  We  shall  have 
pleasure  in  giving  you  any  information  we  can  in  this  column. 

A.  L.  Bbbwbb.— Your  communic  ition  arrived  too  late  Ibr  this 
week's  issue;  it  shall  appear  in  ournext.  We  have  always 
pleasure  in  fairly  giving  publicity  to  both  sides  of  a  question, 
although,  as  4ie  nave  reason  to  know,  the  plan  is  a  dangerous  one 
in  some  cases.  If  the  opinions,  even  if  favourable,  are  not  abeo* 
lutely  and  unoompromisiogly  favourable  to  the  photographer  whoea 
work  you  desoribfe,  it  is  apt  to  provoke  an  outbreak  of  malignity 
unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous.  Of  his  work  we  have  spoken  in  vary 
high  oraise;  it  is  amongst  the  best  we  have  seen.  We  think  the 
epeciflcarion  in  question  the  reverse  of  perspicuous,  aUil  apparently 
ringing  the  changes  upon  that  of  Tessie  du  Hotay  and  Starechid, 
published  some  years  ago. 

C.  B.  P. Vbbnox.— Thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


NomtBBE  16,  1877.J 
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singled  out  fo  do  «i«  tanring  in  next  yew'a  Bihibition, 
pUinta  *nd  outcries  would,  wo  feel  Msared,  be  aa  nfo  » 

Turning  from  the  pictures  to  the  cridoa  io  tke  daily  and 
weekly  journals,  whono  writings  hsTS  been  unususlly  pro- 
lific this  year,  wo  would  deeire  to  ssy  one  word.  Although 
it  is  Tcry  pleaaantto  read  of  one's  doings,  and  the  reTerse 
to  have  them  ignored,  our  friends,  both  fortunate  and 
uDfort;unate,  should  remember  this :  there  were  upwards 
of  650  pictures  catalogued  this  year— an  altogether  unpre- 
cedented number— and  of  these  by  farthe  majonty  deserred 
looking  at.  Now,  unless  a  critic  came  da^  after  day  to 
eiamine  the  works,  it  ia  obviously  impossible  for  him  to 
pass  a  fair  iudgment  upon  them.  And  this  s  critic  m  the 
ordinary  way  cannot  do  ;  he  pays  a  visit  of  an  hoar,  pM- 
haps  longer,  perhaps  even  shorter,  and  then  conveys  the 
beat  impression  he  can  of  the  collection  as  a  whole  to  the 
public.  He  may  have  looked  at  fifty  of  the  pictures  in  the 
time  Chance  led  him  possibly  to  one  comer  of  the  room, 
and  here,  to  hU  no  little  gratification,  he  sees  upon  the 
wall  a  portrait  of  hia  old  friend  Snookes,  taken  by  Black- 
nap,  of  Seabourne.  It  is  a  very  good  picture  indeed,  and 
down  goes  the  fortunate  Blackcap  in  the  Dath  Standard  u 
nne  of  the  best  portraitiata  of  the  day.  Others  exhibit 
...  ..  u  ,■  portraita  just  aa  good,  possibly  better,  but  the  cntic  he« 

grumble  at.  Only  once  has  thia  been  the  case,  we  believe,  ^^^  ^^^  advantage  of  knowing  the  onginaU,  and  therefore 
three  yeara  ago,  when  the  Photographic  Society  held  itn  I  ^^^  photographers  get  no  credit.  It  is  the  same  with 
first  meeting  at  the  same  (callery  nt  6.  Pall  Mall  ;  and  |  ^^Qji^pa  pictures.  The  critic  has  been  to  the  Lake 
although,  if  we  remember  rightly,  there  was  a  gain  of  q-j_:.i.  „,■.„  thu  Wii>k1n«  Mnnntains  durins  the  summer, 
but  a  few  pounda  to  the  Society,  the  circumstance  of  ,  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
the  surplus  being  upon  the  credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet  j  [^njiiijj  gpot. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IS  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 
Tbi  PnoTooaipaia  EzBiBtnoi  ■  Tut  HiwoMO  Cokvittk, 

TBI  PaaiS,   AMD  TBS  ViuToas. 

Whatever  may  be  the  financial  success  of  the  Exhibition 
just  r.IoseJ,  it  is  certain  that,  both  in  respect  to  eshibita 
and  to  notices  by  the  Press,  there  has  never  before  been 
so  satisfactory  a  result.  No  doubt  a  large  unmber  of  cir- 
cumstances RO  to  make  up  the  success  of  an  exhibition, 
just  as  much  they  do  failure,  and  the  fact  that  the 
main  thoroughfare  leading  from  Pall  Mall  to  Charing 
Cross  has  been  blocked,  so  far  as  carriages  are  con- 
cerned, during  the  whole  period  of  the  Bihibition  mast 
hare  very  materially  lessened  the  receipts.  There  is 
no  help  tor  such  calsmitiea,  as  shopkeepers,  unfortu- 
nately, know  to  their  cost,  and  in  the  West  End  espe- 
cially the  banishraeut  of  carriage  people  signifies  very 
much  indeed.  Taken  altogether,  however,  we  suppose 
that  there  has  never  before  been  so  many  visitors 
to  a  photographic  exhibition  in  London,  and  if  the  col- 
lection should  pay  expenses  there  ought  to  be  lUtle 


B  such  a  novelty  that  the  fact  y 


than  pleaaed  to  reoogniw  this  or  th«t 
i«mu.«  =1-™        Charming  landscapes  by  Mr.  Diaphram," 

„„  . , ,  -- -      ,        ^      iippears  in  the   Mornmj    Telegraph,  and  Diaphram   next 

The  next  two  exhibitions  reaulted  in  considerable  loss  to  j^o^qji,™  ^ngs  himself  with  the  delusion  that  in  this  walk  ol 
the  Society,  and  we  trust  aincersly  that  thia  had  example  ,  piiotovraphy  he  has  disUnced  all  competitors.  We  have 
will  not  be  followed,  but  that  we  may  have  to  record  a  Q(,tj[jng  to  say  againat  such  criticism;  it  must  necessarily  be 
favourable  resull  once  more.  There  is  no  reason  on  eartli  impg^faot  and  superficial,  and  it  tells  euch  of  the  public  as 
why  an  annual  photographic  exhibition  abontd  not  bo  ■  ^re  intereated  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  photographio 
made  to  pay,  especially  if  snoh  a  collection  can  be  brought  g^jijijition  open  InLondonwhichtheymay  visit  if  they  feel  so 
together  as  waa  aeen  this  year  at  Pall  Mall.  For  the  first  |  maiiQej,  But  we  would  warn  both  those  who  are  mentioned 
time  in  the  history  of  such  things  there  has  been  an  over-  j  ^^^  those  who  are  omitted  in  the  criticism  thst  they  mast 
flow  of  contributions,  and  although  it  may  have  been  ^^^  -yj  niucb  stress  upon  the  opinions  given.  Several  of 
annoying  to  some  that  all  their  pictures  were  not  ]  ^j^^  (.jijj^^  for  instance,  omitted  all  mention  of  the  Arotio 
hnng,  it  is  a  most  healthy  Ngn  of  the  tjmes  to  sew  pimtograrfis,  which  were  certainly  one  of  the  msin  attrac- 
the  announcement  in  the  catalogue  that  "the  Committei-  Jj^^^  while  others  passed  them  over  with  a  word.  The 
of  Selection  regret  to  say  that  the  limited  space  at  their  £,^^5  of  the  T\«im,  who  otherwise  gave  a  very  able,  if  brief, 
disposal  has  prevented  them  from  hanging  a  large  number  ^gyje^^  referred  to  the  first  Niepce  as  "  the  French  scene- 
of  pictures  which  would  otherwise  have  been  Hncluded  in  pointer  "  a  statement  which  could  not  but  tend  to  weaken 
the  Exhibition."  It  photographers  will  but  put  their  ^-^^^^  i,g  i,,^  to  say  about  the  early  sUte  of  photography. 
ahouldsrs  to  the  wheel,  and  forward  pictures  from  whicli  '  j^^  ^^  bnve  said,  however,  both  the  Photographic  Society 
a  suitable  selection  might  be  made,  there  need  he  no  tear  ;  ^^j  photographera  generally  are,  nevertheless,  voij 
of  the  Exhibition  not  being  successful  in  the  future.  It  is  |  fortunate  in  having  secured  so  much  attention  in  the  public 
when  the  Haaging  Committee  are  compelled  to  bang  ^^js  for  while  the  criticiams  are  obviously  but  very  rough 
■  '  "'  '  --'---^---;  ^nd  g'orflcial,  they  attract  the  outside  world  to  come  and 
'    look  at  the  pictures.    We  shall  be  interested  to  know  how 


everything  that  is  sent,  and  to  extend  the  day  of  sending 
in,  to  secure  more,  that  the  collection  itself  becomes 
jeopardised,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  is  lowered. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  inatance,  on  the  present 
occasion,  that,  compared  to  former  exhibitions,  the  general 
degree  of  merit  was  higher  than  usual,  and  this  in  themun 
we  hold  to  be  due  simply  to  the  tact  that  two  or  three 
hundred  of  the  lesser  contributions  were  withheld.  Many 
must  have  been  disappointed  whose  pictures  were  densely 
packed  downstairs  against  the  walla  of  the  council  room, 
and  many  again  must  have  been  grieved  to  see  works  upon 
which  they  hsd  spent  so  much  time  and  trouble  not 
iiccupying,  to  put  it  delicately,  so  good  a  position  in  Ihe 
room  as  might  have  been  accorded  them.  Uut  who  ia  to 
judge  in  the  matter?  They  themselves  could  hardly  be 
impartial  critics,  and  if  it  were  left  to  any  other  of  their 
brethren,  would  the  latter  have  done  better  than  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Hanging  Committee?  We  trow  not.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  defend  the  Committee  or  their  doings; 
they  are  recognised  acapegoats,  and  are,  indeed,  intended 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  sorts  of  attack.  Till  the  end  of 
time  it  will  be  same  thing ;  and  if  those  contributors  who 
have  thia  yeai  made  their  voices  keard  in  complaint  were 


many  visitors  really  have  visited  the  Exhibition,  and  trust 
that  the  Cooncil,  or  the  Hanging  Committee,  or  the  Secre- 
tary will  us  give  some  sUtistics  on  the  subject.  Aft«r  so 
many  photographers  have  done  their  utmost  to  contribute 
good  work,  the  best  return  they  can  have  is  to  be  assured 
that  a  larger  number  of  visitors  have  seen  their  picturea 
ihan  waa  we  case  on  any  former  occaaion. 


PUQT0-8PECTR0SC0PY, 

BT  CAPTAIN  ABNET,   R.K.,  F.R.S." 

BEF0B8  closing  this  series  of  articles,  reference  must  bo 
made  to  aome  variations  in  the  appliances  for  photo-apeotro- 
acopy.  The  apparatus  already  described  is  more  especisllj 
adapted  to  an  accurate  registration  of  absorption  and 
bright  lines  in  solar  and  metallic  spectra.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  advisable  to  give  a  few  hmt«  on  the  apparatus 
which  is  useful  for  the  examination  of  the  aensitiTenesi  of 
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•copy,  aiaee  much  hu  to  be  leftrnt  bj  experience  and  con- 
atftnl  practice,  Itis  hoped  that  Ihia  series  of  articles  ma; 
help  Bome  who  intend  to  pursue  the  subject  over  some  of 
the  preliminarj  diSculCtes  which  beset  mjaelf  when  com- 
mencing this  work.  There  are  ioDumerable  paths  aa- 
trodden  in  this  plio  to- spectroscopic  research ;  and  it  is 
fast  becoming  a  necessity  that  some  of  them  Hbontd  be 
explored,  as  science  in  her  advance  will  reijuire  them. 


FRENCH  CORRESl'ONDBSCB. 
iHADODBii,  MiiTiao  ot  tBB  FaiKcn  pBOToaaAPaio  Sociitt 
—How  10  FiLTsa  GiL4iiHa  Soloiioik — Couodioh  ob 
Cabboh    FRiMia— Liox    Vidal's    PaoToOHBOMH  — Gil- 
lot's  FBOTOOEAVcaB  Proohm. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  aession  of  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety wu  held  on  Friday  last,   tbe   0th  Noremoer.     As 
might  be  eipected,  a  good  deal  was  said  upon  the  subject 
of  emulsions,  which  has  for  some  months  attracted  atten- 
tion among  experimenters   and    practical  men.      Carbon 
printing,  and  printiog  in  fatty  inks,  were  also  the  subject 
of  Berersl  interesting  communications. 

At  a  moment  when  gelatiDeisso  extensively  used  among 
photogrnpbcra  that  it  not  only  finds  employment  in  the 
negative  process,  but  also  furnishes  meant  of  printing, 
M.  DuTauoe  has  deemed  it  right  to  make  known  the  ad- 
vantages ot  an  apparatus  which  is  a'ready  in  constant  use 
in  chemical  laboratories.  It  is  a  filter  for  the  filtration  of 
thick  solations.sachasthat  of  gelatine,  &c.  It  consists  of  a 
funnel  of  thick  glaas,  andafunne!  of  copper,  placed  one  inside 
the  other,  so  that  there  is  left  between  a  certain  amount  of 
space.  By  means  of  a  tube  this  space  is  Sllcd  with  water, 
which  is  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  with  a  gas 
jet  underneath  the  apparatus.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a 
funnel  always  posscasing  a  warm  and  equal  temperature,  in 
which  gelatine  may  be  filtered  without  difficulty.  M.. 
Davanne  recommends  this  piece  of  apparatus  to  the 
attention  of  photogiaphera  as  beiog  particularly  suitable 
for  employment  in  their  laboratories. 

Passing  to  another  subject,  the  honourable  President  of 
the  Society  gave  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments 
which  be  had  undertaken  for  tbe  porpose  of  discovering  a 
means  of  avoiding  one  particular  defect  to  which  printers 
in  carbon  are  liable.  I  allude  to  an  opaline  veil  or  fog 
which  is  often  seen  after  fixing,  and  which  M.  Davanne 
attributed  first  of  all  to  a  deposit  of  bromide,  but  which 
he  has  lately  found  to  be  due  to  a  Glm  of  powdery  collo- 
dion. After  many  essays,  M.  Davanna  baa  been  able  to 
find  a  very  simple  remedy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  treat 
the  films  with  alcohol  before  development,  which  is  done 
more  quickly  than  washing  and  Bsiug  in  the  ordinary  way. 
If  the  image  is  wanted  for  tranfera  to  a  gelatine  pellicle,  this 
acts  in  tbe  same  way  aa  alcohol,  and  makes  the  opalescence 
at  once  disappear. 

Tn  fixing,  M.  Davaune,  who  has'  tried  hyposulphite, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  aod  the  salpbocyanides  of  potas- 
sium and  ammoDium,  gives  the  preference  to  the  last- 
named.  Employed  in  the  shape  of  a  twenty  per  cent. 
solution,  they  fix  excellently  well,  the  pnnla  after  fixing 
requiring  much  leu  washing  than  in  the  case  of  hyposul- 
phite or  cyanide. 

M.  Chardon  exhibited,  on  the  same  evening,  'many  very 
perfect  cliches,  secured  by  the  aid  of  his  process,  and 
printed  ofF  in  carbon.  M.  Berthaud,  who  has  lately  under- 
taken the  production  of  a  work  upon  architecture,  and  who 
has  availed  himself  of  the  photo- lithographic  proceas  to  a 
largo  extent,  exhibited  to  his  brethren  some  very  fine 
examples  of  this  process,  as  also  of  fatty  iok  printing. 

Tn  a  note  relating  to  carbon  printing,  which  contains 
some  very  interesting  observations,  M.  1' Abb^  Laborde  re- 
commends the  employment  of  a  little  chromate  of  zinc 
with  the  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  sensitising  bath. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  precented  to  the  Society  some  examples , 
of  pbotochioma  printing,  which  wen  very  m&cb  admired. 


They  vere  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  ancient  and 
modern,  such  as  enamels,  &c.,  and  produced  by  super- 
posing impressions  printed  mechanically  iu  photoohroraic 
manner.  The  impressions  in  various  coloura  are  laid  one 
above  the  other,  and  on  top  is  a  photograph  of  the  work 
of  art  in  question.  M.  Leon  Vidal  renders  his  paper 
capable  of  receiving  the  colours  and  photoglyptic  impres- 
sion without  being  damaged  or  liable  to  absorb  the  gela- 
tinous iok.  So  well  are  the  copies  printed,  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly like  the  original,  that  for  some  time  one  can 
hardly  tell  the  difference.  Along  with  these  interesting 
specimens  was  an  impresiion,  abo  in  colours^  of  a  de- 
corated panel,  but  obtained  by  different  means.  Tbe 
photocbromic  image  having  been  first  of  all  arranged 
upon  various  stones  (according  to  the  number  of  colours), 
an  impression  in  greasy  ink  was  taken  off  from  each  upon 
the  same  sheet  of  paper,  nnd  when  all  the  oolours  had 
been  in  this  way  secured,  a  last  impression  was  printed  in 
greasy  ink,  with  all  the  details  and  modelling  of  the 
design.  It  will  be  easily  understood  how  rapid  and 
economical  the  process  is,  eince  it  replaces  the  work  of  the 
artist,  in  a  great  measure,  by  photography.  M.  Leon 
Vidal  also  exhibited  some  impressions  iu  fattv  ink  of 
various  tints,  pulled  from  a  cylinder  machine  driven  by 
steam  power,  and  furnishing  no  less  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand  impressions  a  day,  according 
to  the  artistic  character  of  the  subject  to  be  produced. 

M.  Gillothos  just  completed  his  typograpic  photogravure 
process,  by  means  of  which  ho  permits  artists  to  engrave 
their  own  works.  When  a  sketch  is  made  upon  cardboard, 
treated  with  size  and  white  lead,  the  artist  takes  a  iiinltite, 
cr  graver,  aLd  rolls  it  over  his  sketch,  making  hollow  lines ; 
the  miiktu  is  moved  in  any  direction  that  may  be  desired, 
and  a  fine  line  is  made  wherever  it  passes.  By  rolling  the 
instrument  first  horizontally  and  then  perpendicularly, 
furrows  or  lines  are  produced  which  cross  one  another ; 
little  squares  in  relief  are  left  iu  this  way.  With  a  pencil, 
or  lithographic  chalk  of  a  very  hard  nature,  you  then 
sketch  in  such  a  manner  that  the  furrows  are  left  white. 
;  To  render  the  depiction  more  facile,  the  sketch  may  be 
first  of  all  made  larger,  and  rednced  afterwards  by  means 
of  photolithography.  Nothing  then  remains  but  tA  hare 
recourse  to  the  photogravure  process,  whioh  M.  Gillot  has 
now  employed  in  his  ateliers  for  some  time.  A  very  pretty 
specimen  secured  by  means  of  this  ingenious  system  was 
exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  French  Photographie 
Society  on  tbe  occasion  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
Ebnest  X^can. 


THE  COFPEE-GUM  PROCESS. 

Bt  A.  BOLRGOIS." 

Prelim  [H  Aft  r  Film. 
Many  methods  have  been  advanced  for  giving  to  plates 
the  property  of  preserving  their  sensitireneas  either  wet, 
or  in  a  dry  state.  1  side  with  those  who  say  that  the 
more  one  rubs  a  gloss,  tbe  more  one  dirties  it.  I  never 
take  this  trouble,  which  not  only  takes  I'p  time,  but  leads 
also  to  the  production  of  defective  negatives.  Whatever 
may  be  the  method  or  the  preparatiou  employed  in 
costing  the  plate,  the  preliminary  film  ensures  the  moat 
complete  cleanliness.  Of  course,  I  need  not  say  that  it  is 
necessary  both  for  old  or  new  plates  that  they  should 
undergo  a  primary  waahing.  • 

My  mode  of  procedure,  after  the  first  washing,  ia  to  ooat 
the  plate  with  a  solution  composed  aa  follows  :— 

Distilled  water        1000  cub.  cents. 

White  gelatine       5  grammes 

The  gelatine  should  be  permitted  to  swell  for  several 
hours,  and  then  dissolved  at  a  gentle  heat ;  when  fiuiahed, 
add  to  the  solution — 

Iodide  of  cadmium  1  gramme 

Fitter  several  times  till  perfectly  clear,  as  in  proceeding 
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various  salts  to  the  different  portions  of  the  spectra.  As 
already  Htatcd,  ho  loug  bb  there  are  lines  at  aoy  description 
nhich  will  show,  however  faiutly,  ia  the  photographs, 
these  will  be  sufKcicnt  to  identify  the  part  of  tho  spectrum 
iuipreaeed.  Dr.  II.  Vogel,  of  the  InduBtriiil  School,  Berlin, 
recommends  (he  eniplo^mcut  of  a  direct  viaion  spectroscope 
instead  of  separate  prisms,  and,  doubtless,  for  some  pur- 
poses, it  is  useful ;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
direcit  vision  apparatus  ia  not  a  perfect  one.  Though  a 
Itain  of  alternate  flint  and  crowu  prisms  are  cemented 
together,  yet,  owing  to  the  different  refractive  indices, 
there  must  of  uecesaitj  be  a  reflection  at  each  surface  so 
cemented.  This  theoretical  view  has  beeu  confirmed  to 
mo  by  Ilijger,  the  iustrument  maker,  whose  speciality, 
perhaps,  is  the  spectroscope.  lie  states  th.it  ho  has 
often  examiued  ttie  cemented  prisms  when  a  beam  of 
light  paescs  through  them,  and  thai  he  invariabl;  finds  a 
well-defiued  spectrum  at  each  surface.  Evidently,  then, 
this  must  interfere  with  accurate  results,  even  in  the  work 
for  which  it  ia  intended.  The*e  is  a  danger  of  a  faint  blue 
image  overlapping  the  red  image,  and  thi?  would  give  false 
results. 

Personally  I  should  not  employ  this  form  for  any 
work.  To  mj  mind,  it  is  better  to  employ  one  simple 
prism  of  large  size,  and  for  this  reason  :  the  rejections 
take  place  undoubtedly  at  the  surfaces,  hut  since  neither 
the  axis  of  the  collimator,  nor  of  the  lens  of  the  camera, 
is  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  from  which  the  reflections 
tasc  place,  they  do  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  photograph, 

Another  important  point  to  consider  is  the  material  of 
which  tho  prisms  should  be  made.  The  following  table 
will  bo  useful  as  showing  the  loss  by  absorption  due  to 
different  substances.  It  ia  taken  from  a  longer  list  by  the 
late  Professor  Alillcr. 


Kui»ofSuUt»n».-. 

Tliickncj., 

kngUi. 

fiemirki. 

Bpmtnuo 

Ice       

About  '£> 

170^6 

74-0 

13.V5 

-017 

OiO 

(Jnart'i , 

•16 

170-3 

74-0 

Fluorspar        

170-6 

74-() 

liocksalt        

•73 

15a^6 

Bilrer  nitraU 

•73 

106-0 

9-.> 

luUon. 

Iceland  spar 

■36 

leo'O 

«3-.-, 

Fsradajr-s  •plical  gks> 

•64 

IOJ-3 

5-0 
•J^O 

Window  .heft  glass... 

■07 

ll:i'S 

lU-0 

Hard  Bohemian  gliH... 

■IS 

114-5 

IH'O 

llhj 

Crown  glass 

■74 

106^5 

Qreenish 

The  line  B  in  the  solar  sx>eotrum  is  85  in  tho  scale. 

The  Uue  U  U  lOO. 

In  every  case  the  commencement  of  the  photograph 
was  at  'J6'5  on  tlio  scale. 

Ice,  water,  flnor  spar,  and  quariz  are  apparently  the 

most  favourable  materials  of  which  to  make  prisms  for 
obtaining  photographs  of  tho  violet  end  of  the  spectram. 

'ihe  anuexed  tigure  gives  an  idea  of  the  scale  employed; 

A  li  II 


11      I. 


ill) 


l»u 


A  and  U  are  about  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum, 
Mid  it  will  be  seen  to  what  a  distance  beyond  II  the 
spectrum  extends  wheruiiuart^iistlie  medium  through  which 
light  passes,  while  how  comparatively  abort  it  is  with  dirt 
Knd  crown  glass.  Iceland  spur,  too,  seems  very  favourable 
to  use  when  photographirg  for  the  violet  end. 
For  optical  reasons  <iuait£  U  not  altogetUci  suitable,  the 


position  of  its  axes  rendering  it  difficult  to  ent  ao  ai 
get  rid  of  double  refraction.  With  Iceland  spar  the  c 
culty  does  not  exist  to  so  great  a  degree,  and  if  the  pj 
he  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  tho  plane  in  which  thei 
only  single  refraction  makes  equal  angles  with  the  polii 
surfaces  of  the  prism  — that  is,  ia  parallel  to  the  base  of 
prism — perfect  definition  can  be  got.  A  prisiu  of  14  i 
edge  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  a  couple  of  pounds. 

If  either  quartz  or  Iceland  spar  prisms  be  used,  the  c 
denaiag  lens,  and  the  lenses  of  the  collimator  and 
camera,  should  be  of  a  material  which  in  equally  tn 
parent  to  the  ultra-violet  raya.  (iuarti  will  answer 
both,  and  lenses  of  any  focal  length  are  trade  artic 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  table,  i 
well  to  notice  the  great  absorption  of  actinic  rays  t 
takes  place  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  This,  perbi 
n-ay  have  a  greater  significance  than  at  first  eight  appea 
at  all  events,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered. 

If  we  have  a  compound  which  shows  signs  of  being  » 
sitive  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  then  we  must  empi 
a  material  for  the  prisms  which  shall  cut  oC  aa  ea 
amount  of  the  thermal  rajs  as  possible.  That  body  whii 
as  far  as  is  known,  is  the  most  diathermic,  ia  rock  at 
aud,  for  accurate  experiments,  it  may  be  advisable  to  e 
ploy  both  lenses  and  prisms  of  this  material.  It  ne 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  surfaces  will  speedily  become  do 
owing  to  the  affinity  the  sodium -chloride  haa  for  mpistui 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  renders  them  rather  expensive 
use,  since  they  require  frequent  repoliahing.  As  a  ru 
it  will  be  found  that,  forthe  ultra  and  the  ultra-violet  rai 
the  vhile  fiint  which  comea  from  Paris  will  answer  eve 
purpose  of  the  investigator. 

Should  any  one  be  lucky  enough  to  have  a  ruled  grati) 
on  silver  or  siiectruro  metal,  all  this  difKculty  as  to  prisi 
ia  eliminated.  The  grating  takes  the  place  of  t 
prism,  its  face  being  turned  at  an  angle  of  45'*,  with  tl 
axis  of  the  collimator  and  the  camera  placed  to  catch  I 
first  order  of  the  spectrum.  The  second,  third,  and  oth 
orders  can  be  brought  on  tho  focussing  aereen  by  slight 
twisting  the  grating.  Great  care  must  be  used  to  iuau 
(first)  that  the  placing  of  the  grating  is  vertical,  and  al 
that  the  ruled  lines  forming  the  grating  are  also  vertici 
The  angle  of  minimum  duration  muat  alao  be  maintain! 
if  accuracy  be  required. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  a  gratii 
gives  a  theoretically  infinite  number  of  spectra,  b 
practically  limited  to  five  or  six.  First  we  have  an  imaj 
of  the  slit  which  is  thrown  on  the  grating,  then  a  apcctrn 
which  is  called  the  first  order  ;  then  a  second,  which 
called  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on.  It  may  also  be  w( 
to  state  that  gratings  may  be  ruled  on  glass  or  on  mett 
The  former  is  interposed  between  the  coUuuator  and  tl 
camera  lens ;  the  latter  ia  used  as  a  mirror.  At  one  tin 
photographic  copies  of  ruled  gratings  on  glass  were  : 
the  market. 

Unless  a  very  great  number  of  lines  fsay  17,000)  I 
ruled  to  the  inch  of  the  metal,  it  will  be  found  jmpoesib 
to  use  any  high  order  of  spectrum,  unless  an  acute  auglt 

Erism  he  interposed  between  the  grating  and  the  camei 
!D«,  when  a  separation  of  the  different  orders  will  nati 
rally  take  place,  since  the  ultra  violet  of  the  higher  wi 
overlap  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  of  the  next  lower  orde 
In  regard  to  the  plates  to  be  used  for  reaearcbes  i 
the  spectrum  itself,  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  washei 
emulsion  plates,  which  ore  moistened  and  then  treated  i 
for  the  albumen  beer  process.  They  ore  exceeding! 
rapid,  do  not  fog,  and  are  sensitive  towards  the  red  end  < 
the  spectrum,  flegatives  produced  by  the  wet  plate  prt 
cess  are  poor  compared  with  those  obtained  by  it. 
microscopic  examination  of  the  absorption  lines  in  the  tw 
cases  is  very  instructive.  Hy  the  former  they  ore  ill-define 
through  the  granularity  of  the  deposit ;  by  tho  latter  the 
are  free  from  this  coarseness.  It  is  impossible,  of  cours^ 
to  give  foil  inatmctions  in  all  matten  of  photo-spcctTu 
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acopf,  Bines  much  haa  to  be  learot  by  experience  and  con- 
■tant  practice.  Itia  hoped  tliat  tbia  aeries  of  articlea  may 
help  Bome  irho  intend  to  pursue  the  aubject  orer  some  of 
the  preliminary  difficnlties  whicb  beset  myself  irhea  com- 
menoJDg  this  work.  There  are  innnmerable  paths  no- 
trodden  in  this  plioto-apeetroacopic  research ;  and  it  is 
fast  becoming  a  necessity  that  some  of  them  should  be 
explored,  as  science  in  her  advance  will  require  tbem. 


FRENCH  CORRESl'ONDBSCE. 

iNADUDKll   MllTINO  or   TBI  FklKCn  PaOTCMlBAPnO  SoCIITT 

—How  TO  FiLTCs  QaL4iiai  Soldiiohj — GouoDioa  or 

Caiboh    f  siNTa— Lioa    ViDiL'a    Pdotoohboxh  —  Gil- 

i/it'«  FaoToaatvcrai  Proor**. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Pbotograpbic  8o> 
eiety  was  held  on  Friday  last,  the  9th  Noyember.  As 
might  be  eipeoted,  a  good  deal  was  said  upon  the  aubject 
of  emulsions,  which  has  for  some  months  attracted  atten- 
tion among  experimenters  and  practical  men.  Carbon 
printing,  and  printing  in  fatty  inks,  were  also  the  subject 
of  sereral  interesting  communicatioDS. 

At  a  moment  when  gelatine  is  so  extensively  used  among 
photographrra  that  it  not  only  finds  employment  in  the 
negative  process,  but  nlao  famlsbea  meani  of  printing, 
M.  Davanne  has  deemed  it  right  to  make  known  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  apparatus  which  is  already  in  constant  nse 
in  chemical  laboratories.  It  is  a  filter  for  the  filtration  of 
thick  BolotionB.suchaathat  of  gelatine,  &c.  It  consists  of  a 
funnel  of  thick  glass,  and  a  funnel  of  copper,  placed  one  inaide 
the  other,  so  that  there  ia  left  between  a  certain  amount  of 
space.  By  means  of  a  tube  this  apace  is  uUed  with  water, 
which  ii  heated   by  means  of  a  spirit  tamp,  or  with  a  gas 

i'et  underneath  the  apparatus.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a 
unnel  always  possessing  a  warm  and  equal  temperature,  in 
which  gelatine  may  be  filtered  without  difficulty.  M. 
Daranne  recommends  this  piece  of  apparatus  to  the 
attention  of  photogiaphera  as  being  particularly  suitable 
for  employment  in  their  laboratories. 

Paaaing  to  another  subject,  the  honourable  President  of 
the  Society  gave  an  accoant  of  a  aeries  of  ezperimenta 
which  be  bad  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a 
means  of  avoiding  one  particular  defect  to  which  printers 
in  carbon  are  liable.  I  allude  to  an  opaline  veil  or  fog 
which  ii  often  seen  after  fixing,  and  which  M.  Davanne 
attributed  first  of  all  to  a  deposit  of  bromide,  but  wbich 
he  has  lately  found  to  be  due  to  a  film  of  powdery  collo- 
dion. After  many  essays,  M.  Davanne  has  been  able  to 
find  a  very  simple  remedy.  It  is  only  neceaaary  to  treat 
the  films  with  alcohol  before  development,  wbich  is  done 
more  quickly  than  washing  and  fiiiug  in  the  ordinary  way. 
If  tbe  image  is  wanted  for  tranfers  to  a  gelatine  pellicle,  thia 
acts  in  the  same  way  as  alcohol,  and  makea  the  opalescence 
at  once  diaappear. 

In  fixing,  M.  Davanne.  who  has;  tried  hyposulphite, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  aulphocjanidea  of  potaa- 
aium  and  ammonium,  give*  tbe  preference  to  tbe  last- 
named.  Employed  in  tbe  shape  of  a  twenty  per  cent, 
aolution,  they  fix  excellently  well,  tbe  prints  after  fixing 
requiring  much  leas  washing  than  in  tbe  case  of  hypoaul- 
pbite  or  cyanide. 

M.  Chardon  exhibited,  on  the  same  evening,  many  very 
perfect  cliches,  secured  by  the  aid  of  his  proceaa,  and 
printed  of!  in  carbon.  M.  Itertbaud,  who  haalately  under- 
taken the  production  of  a  work  upon  architecture,  and  who 
baa  availed  himself  of  the  pboto -lithographic  proceaa  to  a 
large  extent,  exhibited  to  his  brethren  some  very  fine 
examples  of  thia  process,  as  alao  of  fatty  ink  printing. 

In  a  note  relating  to  carbon  printing,  which  eontaina 
some  very  interesting  observations,  M.  I'Abb^  Laborde  re- 
commeuda  tbe  employment  of  a  little  ohromate  of  lino 
with  the  bichromate  of  potash  in  tbe  sensitizing  bath. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  preiented  to  the  Society  some  eiamplea . 
of  photochioma  printing,  which  were  very  mUch  admired. 


Tbey  were  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  ancient  and 
modern,  such  as  enamcla,  &c.,  and  prodaccd  by  anper- 


above  tbe  other,  and  on  top  is  a  photograph  of  the  work 
of  art  in  question,  31.  Leon  Vidal  rendera  bis  paper 
capable  of  receiving  the  colours  and  photoglyptic  impres- 
sion without  being  damaged  or  liable  to  absorb  the  gela- 
tinous ink.  So  well  are  the  copies  printed,  and  ao  ex- 
ceedingly like  the  original,  that  for  some  time  one  can 
hardly  tell  tbe  difference.  Along  with  these  interesting 
specimens  was  an  impression,  aljo  in  cMonra^  of  a  de- 
corated panel,  but  obtained  by  different  means.  The 
pbotochromic  image  having  been  first  of  all  arranged 
upon  variona  atones  (according  to  the  number  of  colours), 
«n  impression  in  greasy  ink  was  taken  off  from  each  upon 
tbe  same  sheet  of  paper,  and  when  all  the  colours  nad 
been  ia  thia  way  aecured,  a  last  impression  was  printed  in 
greasy  ink,  with  all  the  detaila  and  modelling  of  the 
deaign.  It  will  be  easily  understood  bow  rapid  and 
economical  the  process  is,  since  it  replaces  the  workoF  the 
artist,  in  a  great  measure,  by  photography,  M.  Leon 
Vidal  also  exhibited  some  impressions  in  fatty  ink  of 
variona  tints,  pulled  from  a  cylinder  machine  driven  by 
steam  power,  and  furnishing  no  less  than  one  tliouaand 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand  impressions  a  day,  according 
to  the  artistla  character  of  the  subject  to  be  produced. 

M.  Gillot  baa  just  completed  his  typograpic  photogravure 
process,  by  means  of  which  he  permits  artists  to  engrave 
their  own  works.  When  a  aketch  is  made  npon  cardboard, 
treated  with  aiie  and  white  lead,  tbe  artiat  takea  a  moUlle, 
cr  graver,  acd  rollait  overbis  sketch,  making  hollow  lines; 
the  iniilrtte  is  moved  In  any  direction  that  may  be  desired, 
and  a  line  line  is  made  wherever  it  passes.  By  rolling  the 
inatrument  first  horizontally  and  then  perpendicularly, 
furrows  or  lines  are  produced  which  cross  one  another  ; 
little  Hquores  in  relief  are  left  in  this  way.  With  a  pencil, 
or  lithographic  chalk  of  a  very  bard  nature,  you  then 
aketcb  in  such  a  manner  that  the  furrows  are  left  white. 
To  render  the  depiction  more  ficile,  the  aketch  may  be 
first  of  all  made  larger,  and  reduced  afterwards  by  means 
of  photolithography.  Nothing  then  remains  but  to  have 
recourse  to  the  photogravure  proceaa,  which  M.  Gillot  haa 
now  employed  in  hia  ateliers  for  aome  time.  A  very  pretty 
specimen  secured  by  means  of  this  ingenions  system  was 
exhibited  to  tbe  members  of  the  French  Pbotographio 
Society  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  have  been  apeaking. 
Ebnest  Lac.^n. 


THE  COPFEE-GUM  PROCESS. 

Bir  A.  BOL'RaOIN." 

Preliuihauy  Film. 
Makv  methods  have  been  advanced  for  giving  to  plates 
the  property  of  preserving  their  aensitiveneaa  either  wet, 
or  in  a  dry  state.  I  aide  with  those  who  say  that  the 
more  one  rubs  a  glaas.  tbe  roore  one  dirties  it.  I  never 
take  this  trouble,  which  not  only  takes  rp  time,  but  leads 
also  to  the  production  of  defective  negatives.  Whatever 
may  be  the  method  or  the  preparation  emjitoycd  in 
costing  tbe  plale,  the  preliminary  film  eusurea  the  most 
complete  cleanliness.  Ut  coarse,  I  need  not  say  that  it  ia 
neceaaary  both  for  old  or  new  platea  that  tbey  should 
undergo  a  primary  washing.  . 

My  mode  of  procedure,  after  tbe  first  washing,  is  to  ooat 
tbe  plate  with  a  solution  composed  aa  follows  :— 

Distilled  water        1000  cub.  cents. 

White  gelatine       5  grammea 

The  gelatine  abonid  be  permitted  to  swell  for  several 
hours,  and  then  dissolved  at  «  gentle  heat ;  when  flniabed, 
add  to  the  solution — 

Iodide  of  cadmium  1  gramme 

Filter  aever&l  timea  till  perfectly  clear,  aa  in  proceeding 
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with  albomen,  than  proceed  to  coat  the  glua  plfttcs  tht.. 
have  been  dried  and  sheltered  from  duat  and  damp ;  theae 
will  beep  indefinitelr. 

A  Becoud  means  tliat  I  bare  emplojed  ia  to  aprinkle  tlje 
plats  witb  powdered  talc,  and  then  lightly  dust  off  as 
required.  Although  thta  last  method  ia  very  good,  I 
prefer  the  coating  of  iodized  gelatine  ;  I  prefer  it  even  to 
albumeo,  for  it  is  not  so  inconTenient 
The  Collodion. 
With  the  coffee-gum  proctss  there  is  no  Deed  of  n 
special  collodion,  for  all  collodions  that  work  well  in  the 
wet  process  are  auitable ;  I  employ  the  same  as  I  ordi- 
narily use  in  the  studio,  and  for  six  years  hare  succeeded 
in  obtaining  dry  plates  by  the  coffee-gum  process  tbnt 
have  turned  out  very  successful.  The  following  is  the 
formtila;— 

Salphaiio  ether,  62°    500  cub.  cente. 

Alcohol 600        „ 

Gun-cotton       10  grammes 

Iodide  of  cadmium       4        „ 

Iodide  of  ammonia       7        „ 

Iodide  of  potassium    4        „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium 3        „ 

Bromide 


I  have  quite  recently  experimented  with  the  collodion 
of  which  the  formula  was  given  by  M.  Gongenheim  (iu 

the  Monilear  ile  la  Photograpkle,  dated  July  16tb),  and  I 
most  here  say  that  I  obtained  eicelleut  reaulta,  better 
even  than  with  the  wet  procesa. 

Having  dasted  the  surface  of  the  prepared  plates  with  a 
badger'a-hair  brash,  and  freed  them  from  any  traces  of 
dnat  that  might  cause  spots  or  stains,  I  coat  with  collo- 
dion ia  the  UHual  manner.  When  the  collodion  is  set,  I 
ptnnee  the  plate  an  hesitatingly  into  a  silver  bath,  con 
posed  as  follows  ; — 

Distilled  water     lOOO  cub.  cents. 

Becryatallized  nitrate  of  silver  ...  100  grammes 
To  which  should  be  added  some  cubic  centimetres  of 
collodion,  until  saturated  with  iodide ;  I  then  filter  to 
perfect  clearness,  add  freely  pure  nitric  aad  (about  tet> 
drops  for  each  litre  of  the  solution)  ;  loave  the  plate  in  the 
bath  till  the  oily  appearance  has  quite  disappeared,  place 
it  in  a  dish  coDtaining  well  filtered  rain  water,  leave  it  in 
this  about  five  minutes,  and  on  removing  it  from  this  dish, 
wash  it  well  under  the  tap  in  the  laboratory,  nntil  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  trace  of  ths  bath  fluid  remains,  for 
tne  failure  of  dry  plates  ia  attributable  to  free  silver 
coming  in  contact  with  the  preservative,  whatever  the 
latter  may  be :  wash  again,  and  if  yon  judge  them  suffi- 
ciently washed,  let  them  drain  for  some  seconds,  and  then 
cover  with  the 

Pbeservative  Soldtion. 
It  ia  not  my  object  to  enter  upon  a  lecture  on  chemis- 
try i  it  ia  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  enlarge  at 
length  on  this  point.  It  is  upon  this  preparation  that  th« 
whole  success  of  the  plate  is  based ;  for  from  this  prepara- 
tion springs  the  certainty  of  obtaining,  I  may  almost  say, 
infallioly  good  dry  plates  and  negatives,  which  to  all 
appearances  will  rival  those  product^  by  the  wet  process. 

The  name  of  pratrvatiee  is  given  to  different  solutionB 
which  are  employed  for  preserving  the  collodion  film  wiih 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  Isyer  of  collodion  that  is 
to  be  preserved  (and  this  fact  is  known  to  all  operators,  or 
ihould  be)  is  not  sensitive  unless  it  ia  sufficiently  pentrable 
to  allow  the  iodide  whi?h  is  enclosed  in  its  molecules  to 
be  acted  upon  and  revived  by  the  developer.  1  succeeded, 
with  a  collodion  of  good  porosity,  iu  obtaining  excellent 
negatives  with  a  simple  washing,  and  without  any  pre- 
■ervative,  and  this  witb  plates  which  had  been  sensitised 
for  over  six  montha  From  this  we  might  conclude  that  a 
good  collodion  ia  the  principal  preserving  agent ;  but  the 
ooffee-guni  solutionis  of  great  asaiatance,  aiuce  the  gummy 
and  saooharine  rabataiiaea  employed  wt  on  the  porosity  of  , 


the  collodion  in  a  mechanical  manner.     Hence,   ffreater 

certainty  and  greater  regularity  in  the  preservation  of  plates 
should  result  from  the  use  of  theae  substances.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  to  remark  here  that  if  the  preserving  solu- 
tion only  fulfilled  a  mechanical  part  we  rould  then  employ 
an  endless  variety  of  formulse,  for  they  would  all  have 
an  analogous  action  on  the  coatings  that  they  cover  and 
mollify. 

iTo  he  eontimad.t 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHOTO-CaBMISTBY." 

BT  U.  R.   RADAU. 

The  facta  that  I  am  about  to  cite  will  prove  a  certain  per- 
sistent activity  in  light,  M.  Niepce  de  Baint-Victor  having 
discovered  many  other  points  which  appear  to  snpport  this 
hypothesis.  A  sheet  of  white  paper,  previously  exposed 
to  the  ana,  acts  in  darkness,  and  even  at  a  distance,  on  a 
senaitive  preparation.  A  great  number  of  organic  tub* 
stances,  of  a  transparent  Datare,  have  the  aame  property, 
and  we  are  able  to  communicate  it,  although  to  a  less  de- 
Kreo,  to  the  surface  of  a  newly -fractured  piece  of  porce- 
lain. May  not  theae  mysterious  facts  be  regarded  aa  aigns 
of  a  chemical  Itmperature — that  is  to  say,  of  a  vibratory 
State  determined  by  the  solar  rays,  and  continuing  after 
they  have  ceased  to  act  ?  Besides  these  actions— so metimea 
of  a  reducing,  aometimes  of  an  oxydising  nature — that 
light  ezercisea  on  sensitive  bodies,  it  communicates  to  them 
also  the  property  of  extracting  vapours  from  bodies  to 
which  they  have  an  affinity  ;  thus,  iodide  of  silver  and 
sulphur  fix  mercurial  vapours,  after  the  former  have  been 
iixpoaed  to  the  sun.  This  was  the  great  point  in  Dagaerre's 
discovery. 

We  have  already,  mentioned  that  chemical  action  is  not 
produced  with  the  same  intensity  by  different  coloured 
I'ays.  We  have  studied  separately  the  action  of  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  pure  spectrum,  and  have  found  that 
every  substance  has  certain  rays  Ihat  impress  it  more  dian 
all  the  others. 

Chloride  of  silver  turns  black  with  most  rapidity  under 
the  influence  of  violet  rays;  it  ia  impressed  by  all  that 
region  of  the  spectrum  situated  beyond  the  ray  F  of 
Frauuhofer,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  blue  rays,  violets,  and 
^'rey- lavender,  the  greater  part  of  the  action  taking  place, 
however,  towards  the  ray  H.  It  ia  the  same  for  bromide 
&nd  iodide  of  silver.  The  di^eompoaition  of  bichromate  of 
]>otaah  is  obtained  by  green,  blue,  violet,  and  nitra-violet 
rays.  In  this  case  the  latent  heat  and  the  most  lumiooua 
rays  prove  to  be  almoat  without  action  ;  it  is  by  the  violet 
that  the  reducing  action  is  performed.  But  the  violet  rays 
can  also  act  aa  oxidising  agents  :  they  turn  guaiacum  blue, 
iind  combine  oxygen  with  the  bitumen  of  Judea  and  other 
essences ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  aame  rays  whidt 
cause  the  conbining  of  chlorine  with  hydrogen.  The  red 
lud  yellow  rays,  again,  are  far  from  useless,  only  they  Mt 
n  a  different  manner — continuing  and  perfecting  the  work 
commenced  by  the  violet  rays.  For  this  reason  M.  Edm. 
Itecqueret  termed  these  rays  eontinualori,  and  the  othera 
fxcUen.  Thus,  chloride  of  silver,  lightly  touched  by  the 
violet  rays,  turns  black  afterwards  under  the  action  of  all 
lie  visible  ray  a. 

The  more  luminoua  raya,  again,  can  effect  another 
iction  :  they  de-oxidiae  and  bleach  guaiacum  turned  blue 
by  the  violet  raya  Sir  John  Hersohell  boa  proved  that 
they  are  generally  the  aaa:e  rays  which  attack  tba 
igetnhle  aolours  ;  the  green  that  we  extract  from  l«M*ea 
i«  extremely  aenaitive  to  the  red  raya,  M,  Baadrimoat 
lias  discovered  that  yellow  light  acta  very  atrongly  on 
litmus  blue,  red  light  having  the  same  effect  on  Fruaaian 
blue.  According  to  Dr.  U.  Vogel  and  CapUin  Water- 
liouse.  the  addition  of  colooring  material  a,  BDch  aa 
nuphtnaline-red,  rendera  the  photographic  plate  extremely 
Hensitive  to  the  direct  action  of  red  or  yellow  raya. 
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We  see  bv  these  exAmples  that  the  ftctioo  of  light  on 
senBitive  Bubstanccs  U  much  more  complex  than  it  at  first 
appeared.  It  is  plain  that  the  action  that  one  raf  of  an 
unEDOWn  compOBitioa  exercises  oa  any  lubaUnce  does  not 
pennit  ua  to  sunniae  what  will  be  its  effect  on  any  other 
bodj.  A  ray  that  poirerfully  turna  white  KQ'i'icum  blue 
would  hare  less  effect  on  a  paper  impregnated  with 
bichromate  of  potash,  and,  vice  versa,  that  which  bleaches 
the  blue  euaiacun  has  do  effect  on  chloride  of  gold,  and 
eo  on.  What  are  the  rays  that  act  more  especially  on 
the  green  of  plants  ?  This  (jaestioa  is  far  from  being 
■olred.  We  have  seen  that,  stimulated  by  the  sun,  plants 
digest  or  aliaorb  ivater  and  carbonic  acid.  Here,  then, 
we  have  certain  things  anoloftoua  to  the  action  of 
de-oxidising  which  the  more  lamiuous  rays  exercise  on 
the  blue  guaincum  ;  and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear 
extremely  probable  that  they  are  the  rays  that  act  oa 
vegetable  life.  The  opiiii>ns  are  itUl,  however,  divided  !< 
on  this  point,  aad  the  results  obtained  by  different  ex- 


doing  thoy  will  caminand  the  attentioD  of  those  among  us 
who  are  loth  to  try  anything  new.  Great  difficnlty  has 
been  experienced  lU  acqairiog  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
rtitouchlng  on  negatives  liom  the  falaenees  of  the  light 
tianemitled  through  thb  image  by  the  ground  glass  screen. 
It  matters  not  how  fioe  it  Oisy  be  ground,  it  is  but  a  rough- 
ening of  the  sarface,  forming  numerous  littln  cells,  each  one 
proilucing  a  minute  lena,  which  throws  a  different  angle  of 
light,  not  only  daizling  and  afittctiog  the  eyesight,  but  con- 
fuBiog  the  jadgmaot,  making  it  very  difficult  to  critically 
estimate  the  value  of  any  touch,  and  often  causing  the  nega- 
tive to  be  very  mnch  overdone,  as  one  falee  tuucfa,  being 
iuhsrmonioo,  necessitates  so  many  more  that  the  likeness  ia 
giioerally  drstroyed. 

To  overcome  this  nncerlain  and,  as  many  claim,  buitful 
Libour  to  the   eight,  and   make   it  a  pleasant,  intelligent 

□rk,  discard  the  falsa  ground  glass  screen,  and  substitute 
It  a  washed  iodiaed  plate.  Every  pbotogTaphsr  can 
~      "~    of   these  screens  for  his   retouching   frame   by 


perimen talis ts  offer  moat  lingular  contradictions.  coating  a  plass  as  a  negative ;  when   ready  to  remove  from 

If  we  agree  with  the  expenments  of  Mr,  Draper,  of  New  !  the  bath,  place  nnderthe  tap,  wash  well,  and  varnieh,  placing 
York,  there  are  rays  existing  between  the  orauge  and  the  {  it  in  the  frame  with  the  collodion  side  from  yon,  to  prevent 
green,  that  is  to  s^y,  more  luminous  rays,  which  cause  '  iisbeingacratched.  This  will  giv«  a  perfect  and  true  screen  ; 
the  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  green  material  of  the  |  its  peculiar  opalescent  character  will  ofi'i'r  the  most  critical 
leaves.*  Mr.  Draper  filled  seven  glass  tnbes  with  water  i  csaminstion  of  a  negative  when  placed  behind  it.  and  viewed 
charged  with  carbonio  acid;  these  he  placed  in  different  by  tiaoamitted  light,  as  tt  were,  the  two  films  seem  to 
parts  of  a  solar  spectrum,  after  having  introduced  into  '  amalgamate  and  closely  resemble  a  negative  before  fixing, 
each  tube  a  loug,  narrow  blade  of  grass.  At  the  end  of  a  '  A  soft,  delicate,  steady  light  is  secured  resulting  in  no 
certain  time  he  noted  the  amonnt  of  oxygen  disengaged  injurious  effects  to  the  eye,  revealing  most  perfectly  all  the 
from  the  tubes.  The  quantities  noted  in  the  seven  prin-  '  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows,  with  an  additional  advantage 
oipal  colours  in  the  spectrum  were  as  follows : — Rod,  0  3  which  the  artist  has  of  a  perfect  plane  to  work  upon,  M 
cubic  centimetrs ;  red  and  orange,  SO  ;  yellow  and  green,  .  parts  of  the  image  appearing  at  an  equal  distance.  This  is 
36  ;  green  and  blue,  01  ;  blue,  nothing  ;  violet,  nothing.  I  not  the  ease  with  ground  glass,  in  which  all  shadows  or 
Placed  before  a  wood-fire,  the  tubes  became  heated  with- I  transparent  parts,  when  placing  the  pencil  point  upon 
ont  disengaging  any  gas.  In  comparing  the  effects  pro-  I  them,  eeam  to  recede,  leaving  only  the  ground  surface  to  the 
duced  by  frea  light  which  had  been  passed  through  a  view,  and  therefore  making  it  quite  impOMible  to  discover 
screen  which  stayed  their  chemical  rays,  Mr.  Draper  :  any  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows.  This  fact  can  easily  be 
found  thorn  almost  identical ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  light  '  Hemonstratod  by  viewing  a  negative  first  with  a  ground, 
sifted  through  an  opaque  screen,  which  did  not  permit  I  then  an  iodiaed  screen  boliind  it. 
any  but  chemical  rays  to  paas,   produced  no  sensible  I 


The  eiperiments  that  have  been  made  directly  on 
vegetation  made  to  grow  under  glasses  of  different  colours 
have  given  very  opposite  results.  Thus  Mr.  Hunt  attri- 
butea  to  the  blue  and  chomisal  raya  a  beneficial  influence  ,  'j /J*,",'^?* 
on  the  germination  azid  development  of  young  plants  ^ 
according  to  his  experiments,  under  the  nction  of  yellow 
and  green  rays,  the  plants  became  weak  and  shrivelled. 
However,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  although  the  iofluence  of  the 
blue  rays  may  be  great  for  hastening  the  germination  and 
favouring  the  vigour  of  vecetation,  their  action  is  too 
stimulating  to  peruiit  the  plants  to   arrive   at   complete 


OZONE  IN  PIGMENT  PRINHNG. 


iber  of  this  journal  M.  Adolf  Ott  speaks 
if  the  action  of  thunderstorraa  upon  bichromated  tissue,  and 
iBcouimends  the  addition  of  seventy  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to 
the  bath  to  prevent  reticulation.  The  phenomenon,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  only  occurs  in  very  soluble  tisane, 
and  the  coefly  remedy  of  making  use  of  seventy  per  cent,  of 
Hlcohol  is  only  then  advantageous.  Figment  tiasue  prepared 
'         grenetine   or  German  gelatlnt    '  -  ■- 


maturity.     The  sap  appears  then  to  be  wholly  employed  |  ^°°^-  >'«'''  reticulated  imagas, 

in  the  production  of  a  beautiful  foliage  of  a  dark  green  :  ',  ap<">  "J  the  n-ni">  r™[«,n«d 

but  we  are  unable   to  obtain  either  flower  or  seeds,  unless  I  Jhundp"'""" 

we  aabatltute  yellow  rays  for  the  blue  ones,  the  former      "     " 

being  the  moat  suited  for  achieving  vegetable  develop- 

ment.-^ 

rTe  i*  tenlinua.} 


o  be  acted 


IMPROVED  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 
BT  0.  raiHK  a,  FaAsaALL.t 
I»  giving  freely  to  the  fraternity  the  results  of  my  reoenL 
studies  on  retouching,  my  only  object  is  the  elevation  of 
photography  by  more  truthful  work.  Having  taught 
several  who  are  now  holding  responsible  positions  as  nega- 
tive retouchers,  I  am  enconraged  to  believe  that  what  I  aio 
about  to  offer  will  be  found  by  all  who  adopt  it  a  very  great 
advantage;  and  if  thorn  who  may  receive  any  benefit  will 
simply  acknowledge  it  I  shall  be  amply  repaid,  for  by  bo 
J.1SM.    Dsubsux.InlBM.  hadii«o»nwlUnor»Bf«rsriiQ 


be  the  nott  eetlT*. 


i  AM)M<ti,'tPkttttrarJtiii  BuilMim. 


lained  in  the  atmoepbere  durint 
id  thna  to  become  very  difficultly  soluble. 
[o  July  of  the  present  year  I  found  many  samples  of  fresh 
tissues  much  more  difficult  than  some  which  X  had    kept 
over  for  several  days  in  a  sensitised  conililion. 

As  I  could  not  find  the  reason  for  this  unequal  behaviont 
in  devulopment  or  solubility,  either  in  the  pigment  tiano 
itself,  nor  in  the  bichromate  bath,  nor  again  in  the  develop- 
ing water,  1  sought  about  for  eome  other  causf,  and  in  the 
end  convinced  myself,  after  several  eiperiment*,  that  the 
reason  of  the  insolubility  was  oione.  and  the  phenomenon 
was  to  be  met  with  whenever  the  bichromate  salt  was  con- 
tained in  the  tissue  in  large  qeantity. 

If  the  amount  of  bichromate  salt  in  the  bath  is  reduced  to 
one  or  a  half  per  cent.,  then  the  ozone  in  a  storm  is  without 
action  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the 
exposure  must  be  p report ioaately  longer.  In  the  case  of  all 
I  tissue  which  suffers  from  reticulation,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
I  diminution  in  the  doee  of  bichromate  may  be  substituted  for 
the  ooitly  means  of  adding  alcohol. 

'  *  fAtlatrafhlKhi  CarrttftHitHi. 
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THE  MODNXa  AND  FRAMEa  OF  FHOTO- 
GRArHEES. 
We  remember  on  one  occnsioa  visitiog  the  studio  of  . 
dUtiDguiabed  moderii  painter  to  aee  the  pictures  be  waa 
abont  HeDdiDg  to  the  Actidemy.  On  such  occsaioDs  it  is 
common  for  many  trienda  of  the  artists  and  art  critics  to 
"  go  the  rounds"  of  the  atudioa  for  the  purpoae  of  seeing 
the  pictures.  On  this  occasion  an  art  cntic  who  was  pre- 
gent  nhen  one  very  fine  picture  was  on  the  easel  undm 
Tiew,  exclaimed  1  "  Bat  it  ia  not  finished,  ia  itV"  "No," 
raplied  the  painter,  "it  wants  framing!"  This  simple 
answer  really  implied  a  groat  deal  more  than  was  said,  and 
recognized  the  inarvellona  difference  in  completeness  ol 
effect  made  upon  a  picture  by  its  entouragr.-  Every  obser- 
Tsnt  photographer  is  familiar  with  the  diSerenoe  made  in 
a  print  by  mounting — a  difference  which  is  sometimes 
startling,  even  to  the  artist  himself.  Important,  however, 
as  is  the  effect  of  mounting  and  framing,  there  ia  probably 
no  branch  of  the  operation  practised  by  a  photographer 
which  has  received  so  little  attention,  or  about  which 
little  is  known  or  understood. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  mounting  and  framing 
as  an  element  in  pictorial  effect,  an  initial  difficulty  ia 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  definite  canons  on  t1 
•abject  to  which  the  student  may  appeal.  The  beat  aid 
careful  observation  of  the  practice  of  good  men  and  the 
examination  of  effective  work.  Mr.  Pearsall,  in  his  recent 
address  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  on  the 
Exhibition,  asked  aome  pertiuent  questions  on  this  subject. 
He  asked  what  was  the  aim  of  the  artiat  in  aelecling  a 
mount  of  given  size,  proportion,  and  colour ;  but  he  gave 
DO  assistance  in  forming  an  answer  aa  to  what  the  aim 
ahould  be. 

In  referring,  however,  to  the  Exhibition  examples,  he 
afforded  a  useful  suggestion,  inasmuch  as,  howeviir  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  what  should 
be  done,  rarely  has  any  Exhibition  been  so  rich  in  ex- 
amples of  what  should  be  avoided,  many  of  them,  by  their 
extreme  character,  serving  a  similar  purpose  to  the  drunken 
helot  in  ancient  Grecian  edueatian,  of  frightful  examples 
almost  certain  to  be  avoided.  Take  a  frame  of  stereoscopic 
pictures  on  one  of  the  screens,  the  mounts  of  which  were 
of  a  bright  scarlet,  literally  dazzling  to  the  eyea.  In  like 
manner  the  grej  mounts  of  some  exceedingly  charming 
■tudies,  sent  by  a  foreign  contributor,  were  bound  round 
the  edges  with  scarlet. 

We  may  pauae  here  to  remark  that  whilst  definite  rulea 
cannot  easily  be  laid  down  as  to  colour  and  proportion, 
some  few  canons  will  be  readily  recognized  by  every  one 
who  has  given  any  thought  to  the  subject.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  aim  of  the  rnlnurni/e  should  be  to  help 
the  picture,  and  give  force  to  its  good  ijualities  ;  and,  if  it 


cannot  always  be  made  to  do  that,  at  least  it  ia  imperative 
that  it  shall  not  injure  the  pictnre,  that  it  shall  not  dis- 
tract attention,  or  compete  with  the  picture  in  nttractiog 
the  eye  of  the  apectator.  Upon  this  point  wo  maj  insist, 
with  emphatic  pertinacity,  as  the  tirst  point  for  considera- 
tion in  fitting  up  a  picture  with  its  aurroundings,  that 
nothing  shall  be  "  loud,"  or  obtrusive,  or  diatr&ctiug.  All 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  picture  ;  and  hence  margins  of 
exasperating  red  constitute  almost  the  furthest  possible 
divergence  from  fitness  in  such  a  case. 

It  is  customary  in  this  country  to  look  to  Continental 
Europe  for  eiamjileB  of  good  taste  in  art  induatriea ;  and 
the  foreign  photographs  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  excellent.  But,  io  tbe  matter  of 
eulaiirage,  we  regret  to  say,  many  of  the  foreign  contribu- 
tora  were  the  greatest  sinners.  In  many  cases,  broad  black 
—or  black  green — mounts,  with  a  bewildering  and  distract- 
ing multiplicity  of  linea  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  scarlet 
surrounding  the  aperture  in  which  was  placed  the  picture, 
the  black  mount  being  generally  surrounded  with  a  black 
frame,  the  number  of  such  black  frames  giving  a  curiously 
funereal  effect  to  the  gallery  generally.  A  frame  of  black 
and  gold  is  often  very  effective  indeed,  and  admirably  snit- 
able  tor  some  photographs.  It  is  the  prevalent  excess  of 
black,  with  the  bedizenment  of  coloured  linea,  to  which  we 
refer  as  offensive.  A  black,  ebonized  frame,  with  matt 
surface,  one  or  two  niembers  of  the  moulding  or  enrichment 
being  of  gold,  and  a  good  gold  flat  inside  where  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  mount  or  picture,  is  for  many 
photographs  one  of  the  best  frames  which  can  be 
clrosen,  and  is  classic  in  ita  traditions,  belonging  to  ■ 
vloas  of  entourage  very  much  used  in  framing  pictures, 
mirrors,  &c.,  in  that  English  period  now  so  much  affected 
by  connoiasaurs  in  furniture  generally.  But  many  English 
contributora  to  the  Exhibition  erred  in  straining  after  the 
effect  of  masaiveness  and  richness.  In  many  cases  wo 
find  printa  in  which  breadth  of  shadow  prevails,  sur< 
rounded  by  a  margin  of  deep  photographic  tinting 
Next  to  this  a  broad  margin  of  maroon  velvet  or  fluck  paper, 
and  outside  thia  a  black  frame !  A  dark  frame  or  mount 
is  sometimes  valuable  in  forcing  the  lights  of  a  sombre  pic- 
ture; but  thia  mass  of  darkness  generally  killed  the 
picture,  and  left  it  "  lying  in  state  "  in  funereal  pomp. 

in  one  instance  we  may  mention  wheie  a  somewhat 
bizarre  and  hazardous  surrounding  was  really  effective. 
A  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Scholtz  and  Buck,  vignetted  into 
a  grey  margin  and  treated  after  the  Vanderweyde  fashion. 
This  picture  had  a  wide  margin  of  marcon  velvet  and  a 
gold  Oxford  frame.  The  maroon  mount  aided  both  the 
force  and  delicacy  of  the  picture,  which  woa  light  in  effect, 
and  the  gold  frame  removed  sombreuess. 

Some  of  the  mounts  had  been  selected  with  good  inten- 
tion, but  with  an  imperfect  eye  for  effect.  A  mount  of 
grey,  or  greenish  grey,  ia  generally  very  aafe  indeed  ;  but 
aome  of  thoae  at  tne  Exhibition  ahowed  how  possible  it  is 
liters  of  taste  to  be  nearly  right,  and  still  altogether 
rightness.  In  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  the  green 
was  bright  and  assertive,  and  not  ouly  overcame  the 
grey,  but  swamped  the  pictures,  insisting,  by  its  assertive 
prominence,  on  a  consideration  prior  to  tlie  picture. 

In  selecting  the  mount   and  frame  for  a  photograph, 

uoh  depends  on  the  character  and  tone  of  the  picture.    A 

greenish  grey,   of  a  quiet,  retiring,  unobtrusive    tint,   ia 

m  effective  with  a  print  of  a  reddish  tone.     But  such  a 

lut  ia  better  aurrounded  by  a  gold  frame  than  a  black 

Probably  the  most  effective  tint,  and  the  safest  in 

majority  ol  cases,  is  the  nearest  approach  possible  to 

that  of  India  paper,  carefully  keeping  to  a  low  tone.     For 

pictures  tn  which  nisaaee  of  shadow  or  dark   tone  prevail, 

as  io  the  Rembrandt  style  and  tbe  Adam-Salomon  class  of 

portrait,  nothing  is  more  effective  than  a  somewhat  massive 

^old  frame  witliout  mount,  except  auch  as  ia  furnished  by  a 

reapectable  gilt  flat  inside  the  frame.    Such  a  frame,  or 

one  of  black  and  gold  with  good  gold  flat,  ia  reiy  effective, 
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and  gives  value  to  the  picture, whilst  possessing  somedecora-  business  in  Cape  Town.    Another  English  firm  have  just 

tive  value  in  itself.     A  frame  of  carved  dark  oak  is  eftective  started  in   Cape  Town  (Atcheson  and  Tadman),  but  I 

with  the  same  class  of  picture,  but  the  pold  flat  or  mount  have   not  seen  any  of  their  productions.      Bowd   (Bru- 

becomes  very  imperative  in  such  a  case,  (xold  is  of  singular  ton's   successor  at  Port  Elizabeth)    has    come  to    grief, 

value  as  a  harmonizer  in  uniting  or  dividing  dissimilar  Brittain  is  at  Graham's  Town,  Sederatrim  at  Swellerdan, 

colours  and  textures.    It  rarely  fails  to  give  value  to  any  and  Adlard  is  at  his  old  trade  (compositor)  in  Capo  Town. 


early  occasion  of  saying  a  few  further    Heighway's  ;  both  are  very  good,  especially  the  former. 
,  and  the  relation  of  shape,  proportion    I  was  much  amused  with  your  lecture  on  street  photo- 


\Ve  shall  take  an 
words  on  mounting,  »    .  .     » 

of  margin,  &c.,  for  which  we  have  not  space  in  the  present  graphy,  but  cannot  make  out  what  kind  of  stand  you  use, 

article.  unless  a  folding  one.    I  generally  use  Mason's  collodion, 

•  but  find  Ciipt.  Abuey's  second  process  (p.  7)  give  excel- 

QiTPPi.-^^Fni     PHnTorMiAPHFRs;  ^®"*^  results,  with  ordinary  care-quite  equal  to  the  best 

SUUUiiilSbl^Ulj    ltlUiUUUAl:'tlJiiUb.  makes.    Stereoscopic  photography  is  quite  gone  out  of 

The  history  of  photography  as  a  bran3h  of  commerce  use  in  the  colony ;  cartes,  cabinet  portraits,  and  views  are 

scarcely  extends  much  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  century — not  almost  the  only  styles  practised.    Bruton  and  Heomar 

much  time  to  build  up  a  colossal  fortune.    Nevertheless,  do  some  enlargements  occasionally,  but  they  have  not 

during  that  time,  more  than  one  unambitious  man  has  re-  become  populaf  yet.     I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 


plat< 

which  justifies  them  in  accepting — and  their  fellow-citizens  pleased  with  their  action,     i  have  been  very  successful 

in  imposing  upon  them— honours  and  duties  which  involve  with  the  coffee  process,  but   I  find  it  very  slow.     It  re- 

the  possession   and  expenditure  of  considerable  wealth,  quires  far  longer  exposure  than  stated.'* 
Mr  Alderman  Nottage  as  we  recently  intimated  has  been       ^he  next  correspondent  describes  some  curious  experi- 

electedoneof  the  Shenffs  of  the  greatest  city  m  the  world;  ^n^es  in '» roughing  it."    He  dates  from  Glen  Heath,  on 

and.  by  his  activity  and  sound  judgment  on  the  Aldermanic  ^j^e  piaat  River,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.      After  trying  several 

bench,  IS  mamfestly  btting  himself  weU  for  the  honour  ^odes  of  making  a  living,  he  tries  photography  as  an  aid. 

which  must  m  a  few  years  follow  of  being  chief  magistrate  g^  gj^yg ._  o    r  ^ 

in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.     Mr.  Mayall,        ..,1;.*    r^i.       L^i-  i.i_.t>i        ^-r      j      j, 

whom  old  photographers  remember  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  ,  /  ^^^l""  ^  ^^^"/^^  of  going  back  to  Belmont  I  ordered  a 

their  body:  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  absolutely  the  first,  to  ?^*^  ^'  P^Pj^  ^J^'^^*  ^^^J  ™"»*^  «*y  Solomon  sent  them  out 

introduce  art  and  art  culture  into  photography,  producing  *"  splendid  order,  and  they  were  not  dear     My  hrst  order 

some  noble  pictorial  compositions  on  Daguerreotype  plates  was  a  very  small  one  ;  but  I  find  now  I  have  spent  some 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  tiiat  we  should  bo  glad  to  see  ^^H  »"  this  way.     Even  on  this  dull  farm  I  have  nearly 

them  reproduced  now  if  the  old  plates  exist     Mr.  Mayall's  ^^^{  ?*»?  ]^^'^  ?^^^-  .,    ^^^^  charged  £1  a  do7.en  for  my 

enterprize,  artistic  skill,  and  administrative  ability  have  yetclied  attempts  ;  still,  if  they  are  not  Uken' first-class/ 

been  recognized  by  his    fellow-citizens  of  one  of  the  they  are  nicely  mounted  and  hot  rolled,  and  that  is  some- 

brightest  cities  in  the  kingdom,  and   he  has  just  been  *^»^«^»  ^J^""  ^/  *H®  up-country  photographers  roll  their 

elected  Mayor  of  Brighton.    As  we  sat  with  some  others  cartes.  1  began  to  take  sitters  a  I  most  before  Understood  how 

of  his  photographic  friends  at  his  inaugural  banquet,  amid  J^/^^^  **  all-as  they  forced  themselves  on  me.    The  first 

the  baJbaric  splendour  of  the  banquetting  hall  of  George  ^  ^ook^as  a  Dutch  girl     I  was  very  nervous  and  anxious, 

the  Fourth's   Pavilion,  and  gazed;  not  without  a  sense  of  f"^^^^^""  exposing  (as  I  thought),  took  my  plate  back  to 

sensuous  gratification    on  ?he  gorgeous    colouring  and  *5®  ^^^  ^^«°^»  **^^  E^"^??  ?^  ^^^^  deyeloper-not  a  ghost 

strange  Oriental  design  of  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  de-  ^^  *"  *°^.*«5  ^^t'"!'     ^  waited-and  might  have  waited  till 

corative  art,  the  contrast  of  seeing  an  advanced  represen-  °^^'  !^  ^i^^u^'l''''  «»y  ?^»°^»  ^  ^^^  uncapped,  but  omitted 

tative  of  the  newest  of    the  arts    presiding  waS  very  J^  r*»«^  *.*»«  «*??^^f:     Of  course  I  made  an  excuse  and 

striking,  although  not  greater  than  that  suggested  by  one  ^^^^  again-this    time  all    right.     The  thing  that   has 

of  the  kJenestintellectsand  advanced  thinkers  appearing  as  bothered  me  most  (working  from  a  book-Solomon's)  la 

head  and  representative  of  a  municipal  body,  a  civic  cor-  ^V"  ^^»«  ^°  ®*P^^^^-    .^^  *^"?  is  evidently  a  quick  one,  as 

poration,  regarded  so  commonly  as  the  symbol  of  stagna-  f^^^^®  taken  a  child  (open)  in  four  seconds    and  that,  I 

Son  and  effeteness.    Brighton   has,  however,  done  itself  *^*"'''  ^*»  *  ^'^^^^  over-exposed-as  nearly  all  my  pictures 

honour  and  service  in  electing  such  a  man.     And  photo-  ^^'^' .    ju-iji  •  .^1 

graphers  will  be  gratified  by  the  reflected  honour  obtained  ,    J  \  *^?  *  li"^'^  ^*^^  '"?^"*  '?,*''i^*f  ^^°l®'  *"^  ^^'^  '  i"*!® 

by  their  community  in  the  dUtinction  conferred  on  one  had  to  give  it  up,  so  I  have  blocked  up  the  window  of  the 
of  their  number.  Incubator    room,  and  use  that  for  the  purpose.    At  first 

all  my  negatives  fogged  most  woefully,  and,  on  examina- 

•  tion,  I  found  little  streaks  of  light  came  in  everywhere. 

Tyxit\Ti\nTy  Kiiuv  tvt  a/\rT  nu   a  c^uTi-.  *  ^  ^^'tlo  Cape  plaster  Settled  that  till  the  next  rain,  and 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  SOUIH  AFRICA.  gu^^ry  blanlcetS  over  the  door  have  made  it  all  right;  so 

The  progress  of  photography  in  remote  and  comparatively  now  I  go  to  work  and  torn  out  a  few  more  dozens  at  £1 


ight  of  some  letters  from  which  we  tide.' 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  photographic  opera-       »*  For  some  months  past  I  have  had  the  Photographic 

tions  in  the  South  African  colonies.    The  first  letter  from  News,  and  read  up  all  about  carbon,  dry  plate  work,  and 

which  we  shall  quote  is  from  a  gentleman  carrying  on  pho-  what  not.    I  read  everything ;  but  the  lecture  on  Lenses, 

tography  as  a  profession,  dated  Knysna,  South  Africa,  by  Zentmayer,  like  Mark  Twain's  » Mighty  Old  Webster 

After  asking  to  have  some  goods  sent  out,  he  proceeds  :—  Unabridged,'  floored  me.    I  was  much  pleased  and  amused 

"  Photography  i«  pretty  well  supported  in  the  large  colo-  with  your  » Photographic  Dilficulties,' which  I  have  juat 

nial  towniv.    Bruton,  Barnard,  and  Heomar  do  the  leading  read.    I  assure  you  1  have  difficulties  out  here ;  and  two 
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vgly  children,  and  a  mother  who  thought  them  handsome, 
nearly  drove  me  mad.  I  think  I  took  twenty-four  quarter- 
plates  of  those  kids—time  after  time  they  came  to  me ; 
bat  the  camera  would  not  flatter  them,  and  I  could  not  by 
retouching.  At  last  the  mother  was  a  little  satisfied,  and 
I  got  clear  of  them. 

**  Solomon  sent  me  four  or  five  gross  of  crown  glass — a 
gi-eat  heavy  box  that  I  shall  never  get  clear  of.  I  have 
six  dozen  quarter-plate  glasses,  which  is  all  I  want.  1 
suppose  you  are  doing  very  well  with  your  lantern -slides, 
as  I  see  them  spoken  most  highly  of.  If  I  can  afford  it, 
aad  come  out  here  again,  I  must  buy  a  lantern  and  go  in 
for  a  lot  of  your  productions,  so  as  to  give  entertainments 
out  here.    I  thought,  too,  of  getting  some  instructions  in 

Ebotography  in  England,  and  going  in  for  good  work  out 
ere.     Perhaps  you  could  help  me  in  picking  up  suitable 
things  for  the  colony. 

'*  If  I  am  asked  how  I  like  South  Africa,  and  answer  truly, 
I  say  it  is  a  most  miserable,  barren  place,  destitute  of  all 
comforts,  and  utterly  unsuitable  for  Englishmen  to  live  in  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  genuinely  kind  and 
friendly.  Money  is  easier  made,  and,  for  a  sober  man, 
there  is  no  fear  of  starving,  as  there  is  in  England.^' 


€ttttt%ifOtibtmt. 


it  becomes  a  serious  question  how  far  the  critic  is  justified 
in  givinff  pain  to  some  who  have  done  their  best,  by  gibbet- 
ting  such  work  as  awful  examples  to  be  avoided.  The 
evil  wrought  might  easily  be  greater  than  the  good  effected. 
Many  would  be  discouraged,  and  not  only  would  the  victims 
themselves  probably  resolve  not  to  exhibit  again,  but  many 
more  would  avoid  exhibiting,  rather,  than  risk  impalement 
for  the  public  good.  And  thus  a  real  evil  would  result  if 
the  exhibitions  were  injured,  for  we  hold  that  the  public 
exhibitions  are  amongst  the  best  aids  to  progress,  and  the 
best  educational  institution  the  art  possesses.  One  of  the 
most  profound  philosophical  poets  of  the  day  has  said,  '*  One 
of  the  worst  ways  to  improve  the  world  is  to  condemn  it. 
Men  may  o*erget  delusion,  not  despair,*'  or  words  to  this 
effect — we  have  not  '*  Festus  *'  immediately  at  hand  to 
verify  the  quotation.  We  know  it  may  be  answered  that 
a  strong  man  is  not  afraid  of  severe  criticism  ;  and  a  poet 
may  be  quoted  in  reply  to  our  remarks,  to  the  effect  tnat 

**  He  cither  fears  his  fafe  too  much, 
Or  hivH  desert  is  small, 
Who  fears  to  put  it  to  tbo  touch , 
To  win  or  lose  it  all.'* 

But  all  men  are  not  strong,  nor  are  critics  infallible  ;  and 
he  certainly  errs  least  who  errs  on  the  side  of  forbear- 
ance.— Ed.] 

THE  EXIIIBITIOJi :   CRITICS  AND    GRUMBLERS. 

Sia, — Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  endorse  the  opinion  of  a 
recent  correspondent,  who  complained  that  there  was  a  ten- 
dency amoDgst  modern  photographic  critics  to  be  a  little  too 
t(  mealy-mouthed/'  if  you  will  pardon  the  term  ;  they  seem 
to  see  everything  through  rose-coloured  spectacles.  The 
pictures  are  all  ^^  charming**  or  *^  exquisitely  fine.  **  This  is, 
of  course,  very  nice;  but  where  are  the  bad  or  indifferent 


CRITICISM  AT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  you  were  at  a  loss  to  see  the 
connection  between  Mr.  Montgomery's  system  of  puffing, 
and  the  notorious  way  in  which  certain  papers  reviewed, 
for  the  last  few  years,  the  Photographic  Exhibitions  of 
Great  Britain.  Allow  me,  then,  to  explain  myself  more 
clearly. 

A  critic  of  art  must,  no  doubt,  be  kind,  even  when  he  is  '  pictures  ?  1  am  wHUng  to  admit  that  in  the  present  exhibit 
obliged  to  be  severe,  to  those  who  enter  the  temple  without  tion  there  are  many  very  fine  photographs;  but  are  there 
sufficient  preparation.  The  so-called  artist  who  studies  none  which  are  *'  touched"  out  of  all  truth  and  nature?  are 
beauty  and  tries  to  give  a  form  to  the  ideal  he  has,  or  he  '  there  none  which  are  full  of  incongruities  in  the  vulgar 
thinks  he  has,  before  his  eyes,  deserves  indulgence,  and  has  obtrusion  of  gorgeous  accessories  ?  For  the  stern  critic  whose 
a  claim  to  respect,  even  when  he  fails  to  attain  the  noble  1  object  is  to  teach  truth  by  exposing  error  there  is  surely 
end  he  aims  at.  Far  from  me.  therefore,  the  idea  of  advo-  m^ch  to  censure.  Here,  fo-  instance,  is  a  fine  piece  of  photo- 
eating  against  his  sterile  efforts  a  harsh  and  cruel  treat-  I  graphy,  in  which  a  single  figure  is  engaged  in  carving  or 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  press.  What  I  want  is  this:  cij^sing  a  piece  of  work,  and  giving  it  some  finishing  touches; 
candid  appreciation  of  the  work,  and  due  consideration  to  b^t  ^  undertake  such  work  he  has  dressed  himself  in  a 
real  merit,  without  regard  to  personal  likes  or  dislikes— in  gorgeous,  heavy-lookinx  overcoat  with  collar  and  cuffs  of 
fact,  (ruth.  If  the  artist  has  a  mission  to  fulfil,  so  has  the  ■  ^bick  fur.  Most  effective  things  to  render  by  photography, 
reporter.  They  both  have,  each  in  his  way,  to  enlighten  ^^^  ^^r^\y  ^a  incoogiuity  to  be  pointed  out,  that  it  might 
the  public  mmd,  and  to  form  the  general  taste  ;  and  when  I  y^  avoided  in  future.  Here  is  a  magnificent  enlargement  qua 
the  artist  is  remiss  to  do  so,  the  reporter  cannot  be  justified  ]  enlargement,  but  the  original  negative  has  been  apparently 


in  presenting  him  to  the  public  as  a  model  worthy  of 
imitation.  This  can  be  avoided  on  one  condition :  let 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  before  they  enter  the  gallery, 
throw  overboard  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  then  their 
task  will  be  so  much  easier.  Their  eyes  will  then  be 
opened  more  to  the  pictures  than  to  the  names  appended 
to  them.  Their  reports  will  have  that  flavour  of  sincerity 
which  they  cannot  otherwise  possess.  But  will  they  be 
able  to  make  that  sacrifice  ?— I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours 
truly,  E.  C.  De  La  Grave. 

15,  King's  Road,  Brighton^  bth  November, 

[If  the  critics,  from  good  nature  or  camaraderie^  praised 
b  A  work  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  blunder,  which  is 
worse  than  a  crime.  But  it  would  be  a  blunder  which 
would  soon  cease  to  have  any  effect.  So  long  as  their  criti- 
cisms were  accepted  as  possessing  weight,  they  would  do 
all  the  mischief  of  false  teaching.  But  the  critic  with  any 
respect  for  his  own  reputation  would  not  knowingly  praise 
bad  work.  And  we  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which 
this  has  been  done,  lie  may,  out  of  good  nature,  refrain 
from  commenting  on  such  work.     And  here,  possibly,  is    pressed  a 

ground  for  censure.     It  may  be  that  useful  lessons  might   must  confess  that  whilst  some  are  manifestly  justly  awarded, 
be  enforced  if  the  faults  of  defective  work  were  pointed  I  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience  of  others.  i 

out,  and  their  •hortoomings  held  up  to  condemnation.  But  [     Doubtless  I  am  a  grumbler.    But  is  not  a  grumbler  \ 


taken  with  a  lens  of  short  focus,  so  that  the  perspective  is  all 
adrift,  and  the  picture  most  unnatural.  Here  are  instanta- 
neous sea  pieces  with  grand  clouds  and  wondarful  waves,  h|^ 
the  sky  and  sea,  having  been  printed  from  different  nega- 
tives, are  strangely  disjointed.  And  then  the  framing  and 
mounting  in  many  cases  are  sad  examples  of  offence  against 
any  kind  of  taste.  In  short,  excellent  though  the  exhibition 
may  be,  there  is  much  that  demands  the  whip  of  the  censor — 
the  censor  who  appears  to  be  lacking. 

Then  as  regards  the  management.  The  catalogue  as  it  first 
appeared  was  a  bundle  of  errors,  many  of  which  were  never, 
I  understand,  corrected.  And  it  is  at  best  strangely  lacking 
in  that  information  which  has  so  often  been  desired.  The 
blunder  of  last  year,  of  forbidding  any  kind  of  inscription  on 
the  frame  or  picture,  which  it  was  understood,  and,  I  think, 
stated  in  the  News,  was  to  be  replaced  by  reasonable  con- 
ditions, was  repeated,  the  result,  according  to  rumour,  of 
accident  or  negligence.  The  Society  never  had  so  many 
executive  officers,  do  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  ?         ^ 

Then  as  regards  the  medals.     You,  Mr.  Editor,  have  ei^ 
viction  that  they  would  give  satisfaction.     IH^ 


con^ 


> 
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needed  to  point  oat  blnndtirs  which  |t  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  special  doty  of  any  one  to  condemn  or  rectify?  Apolo- 
gizing for  occupying  so  much  of  your  space, — 1  am, 

A  GaUMBLBR. 


MONS.  BRAUN'S  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  News  of  the  9bh  Inst.  I  find  an  article 
under  the  above  heading,  the  author  of  which  seems  to 
intimate  that  in  my  correspondence  of  the  2L8t  October  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mono- 
chromate  and  of  the  bi-chromate  of  potash  is  the  same. 
Mo  where  in  my  article  is  there  anytning  said  like  that, 
however,  and  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me,  as  a  proof, 
to  repeat  the  passage  in  question  :  — 

**  As  to  the  bichromate  of  ammonia,  so  often  recom- 
mended as  being  superior  to  that  of  potassium,  I  could  not 
find  any  advantage  in  using  it ;  the  only  superiority  I 
remarked  was  with  respect  to  the  price.  A  remarkable 
thing  with  it  is  that  the  single  chromated  salt  is  as  sensi- 
tive as  the  bichromate." 

I  speak  here  of  the  chromato  of  ammonia,  and  not  of  that 
of  potash,  and  everybody  knows  that  it  is  the  merit  of 
Prof.  Uusnik  to  have  evinced  that  with  the  ammonia-salt 
there  is  no  difference  in  sensitiveness  between  the  mono- 
chromate  and  the  bi-chromate.  * 

But  as  to  the  chromate  of  potash,  the  opinion  of  my 
excellent  friends,  Messrs.  Braun  et  Gie,  in  Dornach,  is 
mine  also,  and  it  is  probably  merely  an  error  in  translation 
that  they  thought  me  c  ipable  of  conf oun  ling  the  chro  - 
mate  of  potash  aud  that  of  ammonia. 

If  you  like  it,  I  shall  send  you  next  week  a  faithful 
record  concerning  some  new  printing  methods.— Believe 
me,  dear  sir,  yours  most  truly, 

Ernst  Duby, 
Editor  of  the  Photo f/raphlsche  WochenblatL 

Berlin  J  Novemlter  11 M. 

[Wo  shal!  have  pleasure  in  receiving  the  record  men- 
tioned by  our  correspondent.— Ed.] 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIGHT   AND  VIOLET  LIGHT. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
1876,  I  happened  to  assist  at  several  experiments  an 
Italian  made  at  Paris  to  introduce  the  violet  light  in 
photography. 

On  November  3rd  I  was  witness  when  he  presented  his 
new  method  of  lighting  the  photographic  studio  to  the 
French  Society  of  Photography.  As  far  as  I  can  decipher 
my  short-hand  notes  of  that  day,  M.  Scotellari  pointed 
out  that  the  violet  light  was  the  real  photogenic  light  of 
the  highest  photo-chemical.sensibiiity  ;  claimed  its  employ- 
ment in  the  photographic  art ;  and  invited,  in  the  interest 
of  art  and  industry,  the  members  of  the  Society  to  study 
its  advantages. 

The  experiences  of  Fraunhofer,  Hcrschell,  Scheele, 
Stokes,  and  Prat,  he  cited,  were  all  distinctly  in  favour  of 
his  claims  as  to  the  qualities  of  voilet  light.  I  was  greatly 
astonished  that  a  newspaper  of  such  a  serious  and  instruc- 
tive tendency  as  the  Photographic  News  had  repro- 
duced, in  No.  999,  the  assertion  somebody  published  a 
short  time  ago  in  a  certain  photographic  newspaper, 
**  that  the  coloured  light  in  question  was  one  of  the 
components  of  white  light,  and  that,  unless  a  part  could 
be  greater  than  the  whole,  there  could  be  no  advantage 
gained  in  using  it,''  without  rectifying  this  assertion. 

Violet  light  is  as  well  a  component  of  white  light  as 
red,  orange,  yellow,  or  green ;  but  anybody  knows  that 
bright  yellow  or  orange  glass  is  only  good  for  the  dark 
room,  and,  therefore,  the  pretended  happiest  suggestion  of 
employing  the  bright  yellow  glass  in  the  studio  is  a  great 
mistake.  A  reflect  only  of  the  above  named  colours — red, 
orange,  yellow,  or  green,  coming  from  the  ontside  of  the 
studio,  are  noxious  to  any  operation,  and  under  no  other 
light  *^  the  model  will  appear  in  all  the  most  lorely  shades, 


and  the  exposure  will  be  one  half  than  under  violet  light." 
The  other  components— blue,  indigo,  and  violet — are 
advantageous.  Blue  less,  because  it  contains  green  ;  violet 
the  most,  because  of  the  actinic  rays  it  contains,  invisible 
to  the  eye,  but  possessing  the  greatest  chemical  intensity. 
If  Scotellari,  confirmed  by  the  long  and  deep  experiences  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  authorities  named,  claims  for 
this  component  of  the  white  light  the  quality  of  being  the 
real  photogenic  light,  these  claims  should  not  be  doubted 
before  making  as  long  and  de«jp  studies  as  these  authorities. 
That  the  time  of  exposure  may  be  reduced  under  any 
light— ordinary  or  extraordinary — but  in  equal  circum- 
stances, according  to  the  stop,  is  so  old  and  well  known  that 
the  assertion  of  readiness  to  defend  this  fact  is  more  than 
superfluous,  and  the  claim  of  this  fact  as  a  new  invention 
is  amusing.  (j-  P-  B, 

S.  SCOTELLARPS  USE  OF  VIOLET  LIGHT. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,— When  I  read  in  your  esteemed 
issue  of  the  26th  of  October  last  that  Signor  Scotellari, 
the  inventor  of  a  mode  of  using  violet  light  in  photo- 
graphy, was  in  our  country  trying  to  secure  converts  to 
his  application  of  lighting,  which  he  seemed  to  have  made 
his  especial  study,  and  that  he  had  at  bis  fingers'  ends 
many  plans  and  contrivances  such  as  could  only  have  been 
devised  by  a  clever  and  experienced  photographer,  I  felt 
very  curious  and  interested.  A  fortnight  ago  Messrs. 
Marion  and  Co.  announced  Signor  Scotellari's  visit  to  my 
studio.  With  military  punctuality,  the  Signor  keeps  hii 
appointment,  entcirs  the  studio,  and,  in  a  business-like 
way,  sets  to  work — to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  his 
patented  **  operateur  sensible,"  or  lens-cap. 

The  trials  were  made  in  the  following  manner :— The 
half  of  a  double  plate  was  exposed  fourteen  seconds  with 
the  usual  cap  ;  the  other  half,  under  the  same  conditions, 
was  only  exposed  seven  seconds,  and  after  the  sitter  left 
his  plice  an  after- exposure  of  four  seconds  through  the 
violet  medium  took  place.  The  negatives  produced  in 
this  manner  were  developed,  fixed,  and  printed  without 
retouching  by  my  men  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  I  must 
confess  my  astonishment  to  find,  on  the  following  day, 
that  none  of  the  prints  obtained  by  the  Signor's  process  in 
half  the  time  were  inferior  to  those  produced  by  our 
ordinary  imdus  operandi  \  thus  our  experiment  proved 
very   successful  by  gaining  fifty  per, cent,  on  the  usual 

exposure. 

A  second  trial  was  made  with  the  Signer's  special  chemi- 
cal preparations— extra  rapid  collodion,  highly  sensitive 
bath,  developer  and  intensifier— in  the  practical  result  of 
which  I  found  a  gain  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  our  usual  ex- 
posure. 

I  ordered  at  once  three  cases  of  these  chemical  prepara- 
tions through  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  happy  results :  my  negatives  are  much 
improved,  yielding,  vigorous  and  brilliant  prints,  the 
rapidity  of  the  Signer's  chemicals  enabling  me  to  obtain 
splendid  negatives  of  children  in  two  or  three  seconds  in 
this  very  dull  weather.  Numerous  orders  for  porcelains 
ivory  miniatures,  enlargements,  &c„  have  been  lately  se- 
cured, which  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  these 
extra  quick  chemicals,  the  price  of  which  is  put  down  at 
the  moderate  sum  of  forty-five  shillings  the  set  of  about 
eight  pints  of  solution —less  than  what  we  pay  now  at 
wholesale  dealers. 

1  state  these  facts  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-photo- 
graphers and  amateurs  of  the  noble  art.  1  advise  them  to 
try  the  lens  cap  and  a  set  of  chemicals  in  question,  for  in 
so  doing  they  will  be  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  their 
work,  and  derive  inexhaustible  pecuniary  benefit  and  great 
moral  satisfaction  by  evincing  at  the  same  time  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  Signor  Scotellari's  important  inventions. — I 
remain,  sir,  yours  truly,  Lombardi. 
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GELATINE  VARNISH. 

Si»,— Your   (luotalion    in   tlio   I'uoToaaAPuic  Nrw*   I 
NoTsmbei  9,  ftom  Anllii.aijS  liiiUetin,  will,  no  doubt,  pro 
a  nierul  aitggestioa  to  manj  wha  do  not  conSae  theit  opsra- 
tions  to  mere  roatins,  although  it  ia  □□«  which  bos  probably, 
«T«  now,  occurred  to  ifaoy  a  worker  in  the  carhoo  proofss. 

The  (olution  uf  gelatine  coDt^iaiug  a  imall   quiatit;  of    I 
biohroQiate  of  potash,  poared  over  the  photographic  noga' 
tive  (or,  indeed,  any  other  Burfacewhieh  it  might  lie  deairi'c 
to  protect),  and  exposed  to  tunligbt,  would,  ao  doubt,  forn 
an  ingolnble  and  impermeable  varniiih. 

Vdoald  not,  however,  a  solution  of  gelatiuo  in  which  alum    _ 
had  been  aUodiMolved  aoawer  thU  purpose atill  butter?  ^ 

v«ll-knowa  property  of  alum  le  to  render  gelatine  insoluble.    ^ 
At  the  same  time  it  would  bo  perfectly  nihi'rkM,  and  free 
from  the  objection  of  staining,  irritation  of  the  skin         ^       _ 

which   accompany  the  use  of  bichromate,  while   it   would    the  arrangement  of  the  pose,  and  in  the  ft 
probably  offur  an  equally  convenii^nt  surfaci)  for  rHtouchiog,  [  also  in  the  Reneral  treutment  of  the  pietai  . 

On  account  of  the  lime  required  by  the  gtlaline  to  dry,  |  copy  from  some  work  by  a  classical  pniuter,  and  so  much  tl 
negati»B  so  varniiih ed  should,  of  course,   bu  carerully  pro-    ™^^5 '"1,"^''' '^V",}L'P'^°'2!l?P.''"/?^  P.™''."''l"A^V^_^^^  "" 

teoted   from   dust,    until    the  oomplele  desiccation  of   iha    ^ 


pulative  skill,  and,  of  its  kinil,  is  another  Buccesafal  example  c 
the  pictorial  capabilities  of  photography," 

Jfr.  Bridyrmnii  (117).— "  TbfS}  are  small  laodsupcs,  bat  f u 
of  delicacy,  showing  an  appreciation  of  thebRautiful  in  natun 
Art  aad  science  in  these  stndiss  hsTc  both  .been  utilised  to  pro 
duce  a  most  happy  resalt." 

Sfr.  Fayiu  Jimiiiigi  (601).— "The  characteristic  feature  of  tb 
landscapes  by  this  exhibitor  is  the  barmoay  which  prevai! 
through  the  entire  work.  Force  of  foreground  with  soft  distano 
eiqnisite  detail  combined  with  aerial  gradation,  well  chose 
points  of  view  evincing  pictorial  taste,  and,  to  sum  up  all,  gre) 
refinement  in  the  conception  and  treatment." 

Mr.  Vatinliae  Blaiiehnri  (2761.—"  This  portrait  is  valuable  i 
illustrating  the  snggestiveneu  of  attitude  as  indicjUve  of  tl 
sitter's  character,  and  hence  great  praise  ,is  dne  to  so  artistic 

Mr.  Valtiitine  HtnHchard  (334).— "In  this,  a  single  figu' 
lubject,  the  sererities   of  claanral  art   have  been  exercised  i 

■    •  ■•  I  of  the  drapery,  i 

which  looks  like 


Hii 


r  Wit 


gelatine. — I  am,  &c., 

[The  nse  of  alum  would  not,  we  fear,  be  so  heneScial  as 
our  corrospondentsuppoBus.  for  two  or  three  reasons.  Alum, 
if  added  to  a  solution  of  gelatine  in  effi::icnt  proportions, 
would  tend  to  coa^iulate  or  curdle  the  gclatiue,  end  render 
its  applioation  diSicult.  whilst  lbs  inioTubitity  of  the  film 
woald  not  be  complete.  The  best  addition  for  such  a 
parpose  would  be  chrome  alum,  a  very  small  trace  of  which 
conbrs  insolubility  on  a  film  oi  gelatine:  and  its  tint 
being  very  slight  and  actinic— rather  than  non-actinic— 
voala  give  it  value  wben applied  aK  a  negative-Tarnisber, — ■ 
Ed] 

ItETlCULATlON  IN  CAItBON". 

DraB  Sik, — ItufBrring  to  my  recent  letter  in  your  fsteemed 
pag^,  instead  of  one  ounce  of  hromido  potass  to  one  ounce 
of  wator,  I  think  you  will  tinil  it  should  havu  been  ouo  ounce 
of  bichromate  of  potass  to  one  hundred  ounce*  of  water, 
which  1  was  using  for  sensitizing  my  tissue.  — Yours  truly, 

At'mlrciil,  .SeiilemU'i-'Jii  I,  Jihes  Ikoui. 


'§tauttsixtQs  of  $acitiitt. 

PaoTOOniFBIC  SOCIBTT  or    GbEAT  ItlllTATK. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was  hirld  at  the 
Water  (lolour  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  on  the  evening  of  Tu..sday, 
the  l:)th  inst,  Mr.  J.  Olaibuku,  F.It.S.,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  a  previous  meeting  having  be^n  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  genlk-inen  were  duly  elected  jnembnrs  of  the 
Society  :—yes8r».  H.  B.  Berkeley,  f.  J.  Wilcoinli,  E.  C.  de  U 
Q.-ave,  Lafosse,  A.  E.  Durham,  Piercy  Vernon,  T.  D.  Bing' 
and  ('.  It.  Livermore. 

The  Chairjiak  then  proceeded  lo  distribute  Ibe  medals 
amongst  the  gentlemen  lo  whom  they  had  been  awarded  by  the 
jury.  The  recipients  were  chirred  heartily  hy  the  audience  ai 
each  advanced  to  rec.'ive  his  inodal. 

Cslline  first  for  .Ur.  llobimon,  the  Chairman  said  (referrin  r  U 
No. '281)  :  ''This  picture  is  a  very  excellent  example  of  combina. 
tion  printing  from  many  negatives.  The  ditfinulties  which  the  pro- 
duction of  pictures  hy  such  means  jireoent  hive  been  in  this  lusUnco 
must  skilfully  overcome,  and  the  result  is  an  undnubled  success. 
The  general  design  of  the  subject  is  well  conceived  and  artistically 
carried  out.  and  in  the  concentralionof  light  upon  the  figures,  ai 
effect  similar  to  whiil  Kemhrandt  painted  has  been  very  happih 
]>rodaced  :  and  in  all  the  arrongements  of  detail  this  photograph 
gives  evidence  of  an  artistic  ampliation  successfully  re.-diied  by 
phiitocraphic  means.'' 

Proceeding  with  his  duty,  the  Chairman  called  the  fullowi 
gentlemen  in  succeasion,  accompanying  each  medal  with  a  f 
remarks. 

Mr.  0.  Xctbiit  (2411.-"  With  a  few  simple  materials  a  picti 
has  been  produced  which  satisfies  llie  artist  iu  its  composition, 
the  public  in  its  sympathy,  and   the  photographer  in  iU  i 


Mr.  O.  AiiQft  (3X3).—"  This  is  not  oaly  an  excellent  exarapl 
of  the  Collodion  Transfer  Protcss,  but,  as  a  study  from  life, 
admirable  for  the  successful  imitation  of  the  style  of  tl 
painters  Reynolds  and  Oainsborongh.  Softness  and  delicacy  a 
the  especial  features  of  this  work,  the  result  being  that  there 
an  abaence  (especially  iu  the  face)  of  extreme  dark  shadows,  ai 
the  picture  is  very  satisfactory." 

Br.  Moatkhoi'fii  (35).— "A  most  perfect  enlargement,  showii 
that  when  a  good  original  negative  has  been  secured,  possessii 
the  best  qnalities,  the  system  of  Dr.  UoDckboven  can  produce  i 
admirable  fac-simile." 

Autalijiie  Cmiipany  {'>). — "Avery  good  example  of  eulargil 
by  an  autotjpe  process  from  a  negative  evidently  taken  wi 
great  care  and  attention  to  pictorial  effect." 

Mr.  Edwin  Catkin^  (472).—"  This  ii  a  succossful  atUmpt 
illustrate  an  incident  of  a  dmmatic  character,  where  the  i-alne 
duplicate  lines  in  composition  help  (o  illustrate  the  subject.  Tl 
picture  e^-inces  a  sound  knowledge  and  careful  applic.itiuu 
"- 9  canons  of  art  in  its  arrangement." 

If'Mffiiii-if    (Joiapaiiii   (438). — "  Veiy    wonderful   results    fro 
appliances  which  would  appear  almost  impossible  to  raalixe." 
"    "    iicHi-rf/ (.J4lA].—"  Architectural  subjects  treated  in 
icnt  manner,  showing  that  none  hut  an  expericnc 
architect  could  have  chosen   such  surpassingly  beautiful  pnii 
'  view,  with  photograpnic  skill  of  a  very  high  order." 
Mr.   ly.  Durraiit  (150).— "  Instantaneous  views  of  shippin 
incieg  great  skill   in    arraDgement  of  position,  and  decisi< 
the  selection  of  the  proper  time  to  ta^e  the  photograph." 
Mr.   William  England  (2t»-31).— ■' As  spocimena  of  dry  pli 
work  these  views  are  perfect ;  and  when  the  various  diOicnlti 
arising  from  local  colour  affecting  distances,  combined  with   t 
foreground  colours  of  a  totally  different  nature,  are  conoiden 
they  show  that  some  mastery  baa  been  obtained  over  dty  pli 
work  when  put  into  competition  with  wet." 

icard  Vilti  (10-i). — "  i  n  exceedingly  cle'cr  enlargenu 
from  a  microscopic  negative,  showing  great  perseverance  in  Gna 
accomplishing  one  of  Iha  most  diSicalt  tasks  which  photograp 
can  undertake." 

M.  Lion  WarHtrki  (414).—"  A  specimon  of  creative  skill  a 
inventive  power  which  mutt  rusnlt  in  great  revolution  in  tbeilli 
tratione  to  literature  and  science." 

Mr.  W.J. A.  C|-rtJif  (101).— "Extraordinary  exampleBofpV 
tography  under  overwhelming  difficulties.  Tl>e  pictures  are 
good  that  no  one  thinlcs  for  one  moment  of  the  real  trauh 
attending  photographs  under  such  condiiions.  They  are  re* 
fine  specimens  of  photography." 

MM.  Slrumprr  and  Co.  [.).)  1  jij .  —'•  The  most  soccetsful  Bpecim< 

of  mechanical  prints  by  the  agency  of  photography  yet  seen." 

The   Urge  company  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening 

examining  forthe  last  time  the  noble  collection  of  photogra] 

which  form  the  exhibition. 


Edixbuboh  PaoToaaarnic  Sociarr. 
Tui  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  wac  held  in  6, 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  Tth  insli 
ilr.  Jon:<  Lbbsblh,  I'resident,  iu  the  chair. 

The  minnles  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approv 
and  the  following  membera  were  admitted  ordinary  mgaben 
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Mcasrs.  G.  J.  Webster,  R.  W.  Huie,  J.  H.  Forbes,  W.  Gray, 
W.  Mitchell,  Walter  J.  Jones,  John  Bonar,  and  J.  Denovan 
Adams. 

The  Paesidbnt  laid  on  the  table  several  copies  of  ^*  A  Treatise 
on  the  Spheres,  with  the  Theory  of  the  San  and  Moon,  and  the 
first  book  of  the  Geography  of  Clandios  Ptolemy,  of  Alezandiia," 
reproduced  by  a  photo- mechanical  process  by  Senor  Jose  Julio 
Rodrigues,  of  Lisbon,  which  had  been  forwarded  for  presentation 
to  the  Society. 

The  Secretart  then  read  the  Council's  Report  for  the  past 
/ear,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

*^  Report  of  (he  Council  of  thf  Edinburgh  Photoffraphie\Soe%ety  for 
the  year  ending  Sth  November,  1877. 

"  Tour  Council,  in  presenting  this  the  eighteenth  annual  report, 
have  pleasure  in  congratulati  ng  the  members  on  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  Society.  During  the  year  the  Society  has  lost  by 
death  five  members,  including  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  who 
may,  so  far  as  this  country  at  least  is  concerned,  be  considered  the 
father  of  photography  ;  and  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond,  one 
of  the  most  successful  amateur  photographers,  and  most  genial 
of  men  included  in  the  roll  of  membership  of  the  Society.  By 
resignations  from  removals,  and  other  causes,  twenty-nine ;  but 
there  have;been  added  seventy-three  ordinary  members,  showing 
a  net  gain  of  thirty-nine,  giving  a  membership  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  at  the  present  date,  as  against  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  at  this  time  last  year. 

"During  the  session  there  have  been  held  in  all  seventeen 
meetings,  including  nine  ordinary,  five  out -door,  two  popular, 
and  the  annual  excursion  to  Almond  Dell.  [The  attendance 
hroughout  the  year  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  while  the 
Council  would  have  been  pleased  to  receive  a  larger  number  of 
papers  of  a  practical  nature,  they  cannot  help  congratulating  the 
Society  on  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings : 
— (1)  '  The  aims  and  objects  of  photographic  societies,  with 
suggestions  for  increasing  the  prosperity  of  our  own,'  by  Mr.  E. 
R.  lerbury.  (2)  *  The  works  of  Kareline,'  by  -Mr.  Norman 
Macbeth,  A.R.S.A.  (3)  *Our  out-door  meetings,'  by  Mr.  James 
Crighton.  (4)  *The  jplatinotype  process,'  by  Mr.  T.  Rodgers, 
St.  Andrew's.  (5)  *The  ventilation  of  photographic  studios,' 
by  Mr.  John  Laing,  F.R.S.A.  (6)  *  A  few  experiences  in  tht 
studio,'  by  Mr.  Peter  Low.  (7)  *  Odds  and  ends,'  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Bashford. 

**  During  the  session  there  had  been  three  distributions  of 
pictures,  contributed  respectively  by  Mr.  James  Howie,  Mr.  W 
H.  Pillans,  and  Messrs.  Nimmo  and  Son.  The  Society  has 
also  been  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  for 
the  exhibition  of  a  series  of  beautiful  enamels ;  to  Messrs.  Kemp 
and  Co.,  for  new  form  of  sciopticon ;  to  Mons.  Ganz,  of  Brussels, 
for  a  series  of  transparencies  for  educational  purposes;  to  Mr. 
Tunny  and  Mr.  Paton,  of  Greenock,  for  pictures  in  illustration 
of  the  supposed  method  of  lighting  adopted  by  Mr.  A.  Kare- 
line,  of  Russia,  in  the  production  of  the  picture  to  which  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Exhibition ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Tumbull,  for  an  improved  form  of  actinometer. 

**  The  out-door  meetings  were  held  at  Cadzow  Forest,  Bothwell 
Castle,  Amiston,  Aberdour,  and  Largo.  The  popular  meetings 
were  largely  attended.  The  first  was  a  series  of  views  illustrating 
Aberdeen  and  its  surroundings,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson ;  the  second, 
a  series  of  views  illustrating  the  late  Arctic  Exhibition,  the 
lecturer  on  both  occasions  being  Dr.  John  Nicol. 

'*  Your  Council  acknowledge  with  gratitude  tiie  liberality  of  Mr. 
Lessels  ;  Mr.  Panton  ;  Mr.  Kareline,  Russia  ;  Mx.  Gutekunst, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  H.  Warner,  Wales;  and  Mr.  R.  Phillips, 
India,  for  their  contributions  of  photographs  which  ha  ve  been 
added  to  the  Society's  collection.     Your  Council  have  much 

Eleasure  in  expressing  their  gratification  with  the  results  that 
ave  arisen  from  the  presentation  for  the  first  time  of  a  hiffh-dass 
print  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  supplying  of 
an  equally  valuable  work  of  art,  at  the  cost  of  production,  and 
they  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  thanks  to 
Mr.  Nisbet,  of  Bournemouth,  and  Mr.  Adam  Diston,  of  Leven 
for  the  use  of  their  negatives  for  that  purpose. 

*'  Your  Counncil  in  their  report  of  last  year  referred  to  their 
then  proposed  exhibition  of  photographs,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  it  would  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  Society,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  do  much  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  photography  in 
our  midst,  and  they  have  now  much  pleasure  in  congratmating  the 
Society  on  that  Exhibition  having  proved  a  success  far  beyond 
the  expectation  of  itg  most  sanguine  promoters. 


"  In  conclusion,  your  Council  cannot  help  congratulating  the 
members  on  its  present  highly  prosperous  financial  position,  as, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  presentation  prints  have  entailed 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  £18,  the  Treasuier's  accounts  show 
a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  cf  £54  15s.  Id.,  sgainst 
£30  19s.  3d.  last  year." 

The  Treasureb  also  read  his  report,  and  both  were  unani- 
mously approved.  The  meeting  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
appointment  of  office-bearers  for  the  current  year,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  : — 

President — John  Lessels. 

Vice-Fretidents  —Dr.  James  A.  Sidey,  George  A.  Panton. 

Seeretary—K.  H.  Pillans. 

CoiTespondiny  Secretary — W.  T.  Bashford. 

Treasurtr — Alex.  Mathison. 

Lecturer— Di,  John  5ficol. 

The  four  members  of  Council  appointed  in  room  of  tho83  who 
retired  by  rotation  were  James  Henderson,  W.  Gilmour,  M.  G. 
Dobbie,  and  J.  Moffat. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  special  meeting  on  the  IGth  inst., 
when  Mr.  York,  of  London,  would  give  an  exhibition  by  Keevil's 
patent  lantern ;  and  after  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Manchestbb  Photographic  Society. 
The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  th^ 
Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
G.  T.  Lund,  Vice-president,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  Mr.  Colin  Mather 
and  Mr.  John  Chadwick  woro  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  read  a  paper  on  *'  A  Process  of  Reducing 
Silver  Chloride  to  the  Metallic  State  "  (in  our  next.) 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  note  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne, 
and  handed  round  a  specimen  print  which  formed  the  subject  of 
the  communication : — 

«*  Kovcmber  6,  1877. 

<'  Dear  Mb.  Adin,— I  herewith  send  you  two  prints,  as  pro- 
mised. I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  matter  of  fading  of 
photographic  prints,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  all  con- 
ditions being  properly  fulfilled,  a  silver  print  was  just  as  permanent 
as  any  other ;  but  these  conditions  imply  that  you  must  begin 
with  the  manufacture  of  the  plain  paper,  and  go  right  through 
the  various  processes  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  greatest 
possible  care. 

"Then,  again,  I  believe  that  there  is  some  sort  of  an  unexplained 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  negative  ;  some  negatives,  although 
appearing  very  good  ones,  do  not  prodnce  satisfactory  prints,  and, 
again,  1  have  oftentimes  thought  that  a  print  taken  from  a  weak 
negative  faded  soon.  In  the  matter  of  toning  solutions  I  had  pet 
ideas,  and  as  regards  *  washing  after  fixing,'  I  am  surt  that  it  is 
possible  to,  and  that  operators  very  often  do,  wash  too  long.  A 
great  deal  depends,  too,  upon  the  quality  of  the  solution  that  a 
print  is  mounted  with,  and  the  material  it  is  mounted  upon. 

**  I  was  very  much  interested  by  a  paper  given  by  Mr.  Brotherp, 
at  one  of  the  Society's  meetings  some  time  ago  ;  and,  reasoning 
from  what  I  saw  and  heaid  on  that  occaasion,  and  also  from  my 
own  experience,  and  from  the  large  amount  of  information  which 
I  had  obtained  from  photographers,  both  professional  and  ama- 
teur, 1  had  come  to  the  condusiou  that  the  permanency  of  a  silver 


by  Mr.  Dixon,  and  I  have  his  assurance  that  he  used  extraordin- 
ary care  with  them.  Mr.  Dixon  is  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
experience,  and  is  a  most  painstaking  operator.  He  was  inte- 
rested in  what  I  had  mentioned  to  him  from  time  to  time  regard- 
ing the  fading  of  prints,  and,  in  response  to  a  few  remarks  I  made 
to  him  not  long  ago,  he  kindly  printed  these  two  pictures  for  me. 
In  a  note,  sent  to  me  this  week,  Mr.  Dixon  says — *  I  should  have 
expected  a  long  tenure  of  life  for  at  least  the  toned  6ne.'  I  enclose 
details  of  particulars,  and  am,  yours  faithfully," 

J.  Buxton  Payne. 
"  Partieulan  Relating  to  the  Two  P/-tii^«.— They  are  printed 
from  the  same  negative  on  the  same  albumenized  paper.  It  was 
pink  tinted.  Both  floated  on  the  same  sensitising  bath.  Printed 
to  exactly  the  same  depth.  Washed  together.  Fixed  together 
and  washed  together.  In  fact,  they  agree  in  every  particular  with 
each  other  as  precisely  as  possible,  except  that  one  is  toned  aod 
the  other  is  not  toned.  The  one  that  is  toned  is  No.  1,  and  it 
was  toned  with  chloride  of  gold  and  carbonate  of  lime.    They 
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were  priat«d  in  the  aecoad  week  of  July  at  this  year.  Tliaj  nere 
both  mouated  in  precieely  the  same  raiaoer;  that  is,  bytoneh- 
ioe  th«  marna  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  al!  roand  with  mounting 
■olotion,  aad,  being  on  the  same  mount,  have  conseqaoatly  been 
exposed  to  the  same  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  light. 

"  Tie  ScMpliran.— It  miy  bo  interesting  to  some  n-embers 
who  work  the  sciopticon  toknow  that  Mr.  Woodbury  recommends 
tblt  the  two  pieces  of  glass  which  protect  the  flame  should  be 
made  especially  of  toughened  gla^.  which,  he  sayt,  is  not  affected 
by  best,  aad  therefore  nil  chance  of  brehkige  is  prevented,  I 
hsra  tried  it  with  kucccss.^T.  B.  I'." 

The  prints  exhibited  were  two  portialte  of  a  lady  from  the 
lame  oegatire,  vignetted  with  a  dirk  mirgin.  The  nuloned 
print  retained  its  original  colour  an-l  oth-r  qualities  throughout. 
The  toned  one  also  exhibited  no  appearance  of  fading  as  far  as 
the  portrait  was  concerned,  but  what  bad  been  tha  dark  margin 
had  slmoxt  PDtirely  disappeared. 

It  was  8iig nested  by  H^voral  members  thit  Mr.  Payne's  c^rn- 
mnnicatioo  might  perhaps  afford  a  clue  as  to  tha  eau'e  of  one 
margin  having  faded,  and  that  it  might  hivo  been  printed  under 
mnen  the  same  conditions  as  a  print  from  a  thin  negative— that  U, 
qnickly,  in  a  stronger  light  thia  the  other ;  -  bnt,  in  the  absenc* 
of  any  etatement  to  tbat  effect,  the  subject  was  not  pnreaed 
forther. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ghadwick  exhibited  one  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbnry's 
new  and  ingenions  tourist  cameras. 

Mr.  Lriok  showed  some  specimens  of  albumen  films  stripped 
from  their  original  pap>r  support  by  a  friend  of  his. 

Mr.  McCall,  0.1  behalf  of  Mr.  F.  York,  exhibited  ono  of 
Keeril's  patent  lanterns,  in  which  tha  members  appeared  to  take 
great  interest. 


lall  iiiJS«  St»M». 

FiBB.— We  hear  thit  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  B. 
Fry  at  Surbiton,  and  destroyed  it,  together  with  all  the 
negaliTes,  amounting  to  aoius  thousands.  The  flrs  wis  dla- 
Dovered  on  Sanday  morning,  and  ia  thought  to  have  originated 
in  the  frame  room.  The  negatives  and  atook  Wore  well  insuredn 
bat  it  is  dsubirul  nhelber  the  amount  will  cover  the  loss. 

Lbctukii  by  a  PHOTOOBAFnBR,— Mr.  W.  Marquand  de. 
|{TSr»t  a  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening,  Not.  6,  in  thn  hall  oftha 
Working  Men'g  Association,  Qnernsey.  The  fuhject  chnai 
by  iLa  lecturer  was  "  Fire."  The  lecturer  comraencad  bis  di 
Eonrfo  by  making  reforenoo  to  heat  and  its  proporliea,  which,  M 
he  laf  I,  worealmist  inexhaustible.  Tiie  heat  of  the  sun  was 
next  treated  by  the  lecturer  in  a  very  able  manner.  The  atara 
might,  Mr.  Marquand  said,  all  engage  individml  attention. 
but  he  would  return  to  the  earth  and  engnge  the  attention  ol 
bia  aUilJeiico  briefly  ti  Tolcanoes,  electric  heat,  and  other 
ogDftles.  After  disposing  oF  this  part  of  the  leotore,  Ur. 
Marquand  proceeded  to  give  the  origin  of  fire.  The  next  item 
treated  was  the  enqairy,  ''  What  is  flrs  7"  This  particular  oli 
occupied  the  greater  portion  oC  tbe  lecture.  The  other  port 
of  the  address  compoiied  the  veneration  with  which  flrs 
looked  npon  in  early  days,  until  it  became  a  thing  of  wors 
The  concluding  stage  was  occnpisd  in  a  distinct  and  clear 
ennnclatinn  of  tbe  dangers  of  Are  to  the  human  bidy,  Mr. 
Marqnand  treated  has  subject  throns^hout  in  a  rery  able  manner  , 
Indeed,  we  cansidor  tbe  lecture  to  be  hb  good  a  ono  as  we  havf 
beard  lor  some  time.  Everything  was  put  in  the  miist  simpK' 
manner,  bo  that  every  one  present  conld  understand  it,  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Marquand  wia  very  heartily  responded  to. — 
The  Gucriuri/  Sfiiil  and  Telegraph. 

pBOTOOdApnY  AMD  FoROgBY.— An  important  capturo  of  bank 
forgers  haslieea  made  in  I'sris.  The  B.tnqne  da  France  issuen 
notes  in  blue,  in  order  to  make  photographic  re  production  a 
difficult.  A  photographic  plate,  however,  was  seized,  the  bin" 
la  the  original  having  probably  been  changed  by  suitable  re- 
agents. Forged  notes,  printed  from  an  engraved  stono.  and 
E reseating  some  inaccnracies,  led  to  the  discovery  of  lb>> 
irgers,  who  had  probably  put  these  notes  in  cireaUtion  to 
acquire  means  for  the  manufacturing  the  mora  perfect  articIcB.. 
— Printing  Tradta  Jout-anl. 

Danoirods  Photo.  Pa  pie.— Silvered  paper  is  dangerous  to 
Itave  lying  about  loosely.  It  easily  takes  Are,  and  can't  ho 
■mothered  out.  We  know  of  a  gallery  Inst  month  that  eami> 
near  being  no  more  bj  the  silver  paper  tabinf^  fire  while  being 
driad.  Scraps  and  cutting*  como  ander  the  same  head. 
Traetical  Fhotej/rapkcr. 


9o  CoRtsponDcntx. 

oi,.  R.  C.  R.  B.  (Gwalior).— We  an  always  dasirJn*  of  oblwrng 
our  readers,  espo'^ially  tboso  who,  Ivvinf^  in  reniote  plaoev,  nave 
not  the  usual  Kwititles  of  phuto^  iphers  living  at  home  ;  bnt  onr 
correspondent  in  GivAlior  Bi  far  tnnsi'onds  the  bounds  of  reason, 
■hit  we  t^sr  we  cannot  oblige  him.  He  aaks  ui  to  give  in  tbii 
ciluma  inFurmation  which  would  require  a  whole  number  of  the 
MEn'R,  and  (ban  bc^i  na  not  to  refer  him  to  back  numbers  nor  tn 
any  book,  butgiie  bim  the  infarniaiiiin  in  deCsil  at  once!  H< 
first  of  bU  conceives  an  abinrd  an!  almoit  impossible  process,  nnd 

carry  it  out.  To  produce  entar^menta  ha  thiaks  ho  would  lika 
to  pridurslholrBnipirency  large,  using  waxed  albanienir.ed  paper, 

live  by  sup-rposition.  Having  conceived  this  bright  idea,  ha  asks 
for  iaatrnctinnahnw  to  do  it,  the  bes>  formulLo,  lime  of  imraerition, 
exposure,  &z. !     A  very  little  Ihanght  should  hiva  satitflsd  onr 

Jinaenmrged  tmnipirency  en  album sntzod  psper,hecnald  pmdncs 
by  the  s^me  method  a  Una  pip^r  negative,  or  i  Bus  print,  wilhoat 
proiuciag  tbs  ti^nspareucy,  Hs  wishes  lo  get  rid  ui  the  collDdion 
transparency.  Well,  ha  miy  get  rid  of  it  by  nsinR  albumen  or 
gelatme;  bat  fho  greit  improvemait  in  modam  enlarging  is  due 
to  the  uio  of  a  finQ,  delicito,  textureleu  traniparency.  If  onr 
oirrespondent  knowa  of  any  msthol  of  prolucinj  an  ealargement 
of  that  character  on  albnmenlzad  pipjr,  it  is  more  than  we  do. 
He  nii4y  prortuca  an  enlarged  transpirency  on  collodion,  and  print 
from  th:il  on  nlbam^aii^iid  paper,  aad  so  secure  ■  good  paper 
enlargement.    Our  correspondent  next  wishes  for  complete  and 


eisy  formula)  for  the  lollidion  and  eeUtioi 
andalso  instmction  for  tho  carbon  pr,icess, 

I  materials  in  each.     Now  for  thaa?  things 


r  tho  carbon  pr.iceis,  with  details  of  how 


.     __  .  ._ ,  ..._..,    __jk  numbcra,    or, 

simpler  still,  to  onr  Ykah-Bodss  of  the  last  few  years.  By  way 
of  addinj  to  the  reasonableneas  of  his  rtquesis,  our  corrsspondeni 
admits  ttiat  hs  is  n^t  a  regular  subicriber,  as  ho  en  Josas  Indian 
stamps  for  a  copy  of  the  paper  contaiotn::  answers  to  his  queries. 
v..  II.  D.  (B-Mton).  — We  ara  somewhst  surpriwd  at  the  length  of 
your  eipn«urBs  in  producing  Jiolar  numsra  anlsrgaraenls  on  oarbon 
tianue.     The  soUr  nimeraof  Dr,  V:in  Monckhoven  isdoabtloss  a 

think  that  would  acmunt  for  all  tbe  differonoo.  'ai  Mr.  Mayall's 
afltxblisbment,  at  Brighton,  they  are  prodncing  fine  prints  on 
c^irbim  with  a  Monokhovon  instrument  in  f<mr  or  ilva  minntos' 
eip-iSLirc.  With  the  Saa  sunshine  of  Amirici  wa  should  have 
eipaclod  much  greilor  rapidity  than  you  mention.  The  first 
racorJ  of  enlargement  direct  on  carbm  tissue  appeared  in  onr 
pages  just  olsven  years  a^.  At  that  lime  Mr.  Saan  prepared 
sensitive  tisane,  and  sent  to  Hesirs.  Ilolroyd,  of  Hsrrowgate,  a 
distanre  of  eighty  miles ;  two  enlargements  war?  mads  m  the 
ordinnnrsilar  camera  (Woodwards')  ~3no  tor  twenty  minutes,  tbs 
other  forflve-and-twonty:  tha  lisiue  was  then  xent  back  to  Mr. 
8wan  to  dovalon.  That  fir  the  l-mjar  psrioi  was  hopoleasly 
ovar-expiBo'i.  But  one  of  the  great  pilnfaof  g*iu  in  the  present 
day  is  tneadvants:;e  t.ilcen  of  the  progressive  action  of  light,  which 
eontlcuas  in  operation  if  the  tiuua  is  kapt  a  tew  h  >urs  in  the  dwk 
attar  exposure  and  befnro  development.  A  dsacrlptlonof  Dr.  Tas 
Mnnckhnvan's  S'llar  camera  appeared  in  onr  pages  on  December  17th| 
ISliO,  His  condenser  is,  wa  balleve.  at  laist  twice  as  powsrrnl  as 
that  in  tha  Woodward  cantoni.  We  ara  glad  to  hear  that  earbim 
work  is  giining  ground  in  America  in  spite  of  opposition, 
A  No!(-Co«p«TiToa,  Aaous,  Dioqesbs,  F.  H„  D.  N.  R  ,  and 
others. — There  is  much  juilice  in  the  remarks  of  some  of  onr 
oorrespondents  regarding  the  medals  ;  but  do  good  pnrpoeo  Ooold 
be  nerved  by  Slling  our  space  with  anonymous  letters  on  the 

B.  V.  G.— You  arc  quite  at  liberty  to  colour  a  photograph  at  tha 
bock  in  any  manner  you  please ;  there  is  niit,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  patent  in  aiislanc«  which  can  restriet  you,  Tho  most  elfec- 
tive  style,  wa  think,  of  working  out  this  principle  is  with  oil 
colours.  If  water  cjlours  sro  used,  the  raatorisi  emplored  to 
make  the  prist  transpirent  generally  turns  a  little  yellow,  and 
spoils  the  delioacy  of  water  cilnurs,  whilst  it  only  vary  sli^lf 
affects  the  quality  and  gonarsl  elfact  of  oil  colouring. 

Old  Si'uscHiRBit,— The  Woodburytype  process  most  nearly  t*- 
sembles  silver  prioting  in  its  resnits.  It  is,  of  oonrse,  mnoh 
cheaper  than  silver  printing,  but  how  ranch  wo  cannot  tell  yon. 
You  will  ascertain  by  writing  to  the  Company.  Photo-col lographlo 
printing  also  gives  good  reiults.     The  saoio  company,  or  tha  Anto- 


rosln  tor  negative  varnish.     About  f'jrty  grai , 

should  think. 

il,  N.  wishes  to  know  what  is  best  to  apply  to  theanr£»ce  o(  wat«r- 
pipes  to  make  them  sightly.  This  Is  soaroaly  a  phelttgra^iia 
queetlon,  and  one  wo  oannot  answer  with  certainty.  Ctftudf 
not  paint.    Wa  should  ihiak  blaeklead  would  answer  very  well. 

C.  K,  P.  Vbrnon — Buly  received.     Many  thanks. 

A.  S.  B.,  FocLS,  Jux.,  and  several  Correapondenla  in  onr  next. 


l^OTEMBBB  23,    18?7.i 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

TnE  Enqravinq  of  Photographic  Pictures— Litho- 
graphy AND  Photography— The  Progress  of  Electric 
Lighting. 

The  Engraving  of  Phot  rgraphic  Pictures. — We  have  already 
referred  to  one  succesBtul  feature  of  the  recent  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition,  namely,  the  large  number  of  press 
notices  ;  and  seeing  that  the  collection  was  so  well  visited 
during  the  whole  of  its  existence,  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  from  a  financial  point  of  view  the  Exhibition  has  also 
been  eatisfactory.  But  there  is  one  other  point  to  which 
we  would  refer,  for  it  is  one  deeply  interesting  to 
photographers  iu  general.  As  our  readers  know,  photo- 
graphic studies  are  sometimes  engraved.  Occasionally 
the  photographer  is  asked  to  give  his  consent  to  such 
proceeding,  but  usually,  we  believe,  this  formality  is  dis- 
pensed with.  The  late  Mr.  Rejlander,  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  have  all 
in  turn  been  honoured  with  this  delicate  attention  by 
engravers  and  publishers,  who  have  simply  taken  what  is 
generally  called  **  French  leave,"  and  not  troubled  them- 
selves about  obtaining  any  other.  Since,  however,  exhibi- 
tions of  photographs  have  made  their  way,  instances  of 
this  kind  have  been  more  rare,  and  the  oroprietors  of 
illustrated  publications  have  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission before  they  have  appropriated  the  photographer^s 
ideas  and  work.  Mr.  Robinson  s  **  Preparing  Flowers  for 
Market,"  exhibited  three  years  ago  at  the  Pall  Mall 
Gallery,  was,  we  believe,  the  last  picture  that  was  engraved 
from  our  exhibitions,  and  that  picture,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, had  the  honour  of  a  full  page  allotted  to  it  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  On  the  present  occasion — and 
this,  we  contend,  speaks  much  in  favour  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Exhibition — no  less  than  four  pictures  have  been 
already  secured  by  the  Pictorial  World  for  engraving, 
and  the  list  is  not  yet  complete.  They  are  Mr.  Prit- 
chard's  **  Waiting  to  go  on  "  (No.  126'),  which  will  pro- 
bably appear  this  week ;  a  study  of  Air.  Harry  Pointer's 
<'  Cats  "  (221)  ;  a  study  by  Messrs.  Stillfried  and  Andersen, 
of  Japan  (365) ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  medal  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  G.  Nesbitt,  "  I'ired  Companions  *'  (241).  Had 
not  the  pictures  of  the  war  so  entirely  absorbeii  the  pages 
of  the  Graphic  and  lUuUrated  LondoA  News  at  the  present 
moment,  both  these  journals  would  probably  have  chosen 
at  least  one  representative  picture  from  the  1877  Exhibi- 
tion ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  thev  may  do  so  even  now. 
In  any  case,  however,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
tendency  of  illustrated  journals  to  request  permission  to 
copy  photographs  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times. 

Lithography  and  Photography, — A  monument  has  just 
been  put  up  in  Munich  to  the  memory  of  Senefelder,  the 
inventor  of  lithographic  printing.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
first  memorial  in  the  birthplace  of  the  ingenious  printer, 
for  we  passed  through  a  Senefelder  Strut  on  the  occasion 
of  our  last  visit  to  the  beautiful  Bavarian  capital.  Sene- 
felder, it  will  be  remembered,  perfected  his  process  of 
printing  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
immediately  took  out  patents  for  his  method  of  printing 
in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  only,  one 
might  almost  say,  in  the  vicinity  of  Munich  that  such  an  in- 
vention was  possible,  for  the  town  is,  singularly  enough, 
in  the  vinicity  of  one  of  those  rare  districts  where  the 
porous  stone  proper  to  lithography  is  to  be  found.  To 
this  day  a  very  larse  quantity  of  our  litho  stones  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Senefelder  would  never  have  been  able  to 
print  from  stone  had  he  not,  fortunately,  possessed  speci- 
mens of  the  particular  kind  of  material  that  is  adapted  to 
the  process.  It  was  Senefelder*s  diiscovery  which  made 
early  inyesUgaton  in  the  matter  of  light-printing  redouble 


their  efforts.  Nicephore  Niepce  and  other  less  successful 
searchers  after  the  philosopher's  stone  at  once  took  up 
lithography,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  get 
light  to  paint  its  shadows  upon  stone,  whence  they  could 
again  be  printed.  The  stone  surface  was  washed  and 
treated  with  all  sorts  of  preparations,  in  order  to  entice 
shadows  to  leave  some  trace  of  themselves  behind.  Nice- 
phore Niepce,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  put  a  stone  sur- 
face at  the  back  of  his  camera,  filled  with  the  idea  that  he 
might  get  an  image  impressed  thereon.  The  fascinating 
discovery  of  Senefelder  was  tried  again  and  again,  and 
with  what  success  we  now  know.  But  since  photography 
has  become  an  established  fact,  a  sympathy  has  grown  up 
between  the  two  graphic  arts,  and  now,  indeed,  a  photo- 
mechanical printer  who  works  with  colloid  films  must,  to 
be  successful,  have  first  of  all  served  his  apprenticeship  as 
a  lithographer.  No  one  would  be  happier  in  knowing  this 
than  early  photographic  investigators,  who,  if  they  could 
rise  from  the  dead,  would  infallibly  assure  us  that  they 
knew  all  along  the  two  arts  were  related.  Certainly  they 
appear  to  be  so  at  the  present  moment,  and  if  ever  photo- 
colloid  printing  comes  into  general  use,  as  there  seems 
every  probability,  the  inseparability  of  the  methods  will 
hardly  be  believed  in. 

The  Progress  of  Electric  Lighting, — ^The  office  of  the  Paris 
Figaro  is  now  illuminated  by  means  of  the  electric  light* 
It  is  surprising  how  slowly  this  valuable  means  of  lighting 
is  making  way.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  some 
new  invention  or  other  which  is  to  place  the  electric  light 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  render  it  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  every-day  life ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  we  get 
very  little  further.  And  yet  electric  illumination  is  not 
only  the  most  vivid  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  but 
has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  requiring  the  expenditure 
of  very  little  material  in  its  production.  The  old  method 
of  producing  the  light  by  means  of  the  voltaic  pile,  as 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  did  in  the  year  1801,  at  the  Royid 
Institute,  has  grown  into  disuse,  and  no  one  now-a-days 
would  think  of  generating  electricity  for  the  purpose  other- 
wise than  by  means  of  a  magneto-electric  machine.  In 
oar  bigger  lighthouses  around  the  coast  the  electric  light 
has  been  introduced  with  considerable  success,  and  in  all 
these  establishments  the  electricity  is  **  ground  out,*'  if 
one  may  use  the  expression,  of  powerful  magnet  machines 
set  in  motion  by  small  steam-engines.  In  fact,  the  amount 
of  electricity  generated  depends,  in  the  main,  upon  the 
power  of  the  steam-engine  employed.  In  Paris,  electric 
lighting  is  no  longer  a  curiosity.  At  the  Louvre  Magasins 
the  electric  light  has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  as  also  at 
the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Nord^  and  some  of  the  big  factories 
at  Paris.  In  this  country  the  only  example  of  electric 
lighting  in  a  private  factory  is  in  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Siemens  Brothers,  of  Chailton,  whose  cable  vorks  are 
frequently  lighted  by  the  electric  spark  to  enable  their 
hands  to  work  after  dark. 


THE  SCIENCE  OP  PHOTO-CHEMISTRY.* 

BT  M.   R.   RADAU. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Gardner,  who  has  experimented  with 
prismatic  lights,  give  results  agreeing  rather  with  those 
made  by  Mr.  Draper.  In  raising,  in  boxes  exposed  to  dif- 
ferent colours  of  the  spectrum,  se  eds  of  turnips,  radishes, 
peas,  &c..  Dr.  Gardner  found  that  the  green  colour  of  the 
leaves  was  developed  extensively  by  the  yellow  rays.  The 
shortest  time  that  has  sufficed  to  turn  green  a  bed  of  forced 
turnips  has  been  two  hours  in  pure  yellow  light.  A  tint  of 
green  that  the  yellow  rays  produce  in  3h.  30m.  is  created 
by  orange  rays  in  4h.  30m. ;  by  green  in  6h. ;  while  the 
blue  rays  do  not,  at  the  end  of  16h.,  produce  a  ^t  half  of  the 
depth.  Again,  according  to  Dr.  Gardner,  the  indigo  rays 
produce  an  effect  on  the  shoots  or  twigs.    Young  plants 
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on  which  a  speotrnm  ia  throira  droop  all  toirude  ft  com 
mon  «xiB  panllel  to  the  iDdigo  nja ;  thoia  which  are  ei- 
po««d  to  tne  red,  yellow,  greeo,  &c.,  incline  to  the  aide  of 
this  ray.  When  the  experiment  ia  aafficiently  prolonged, 
a  forcing  frame  preienta  the  appearanoe  of  a  field  of  corn 
laid  by  two  oppoaite  winds. 

Metan.  Cloez  and  Qratiolet  (1849)  placed  leaves  of 
plants  taken  from  maiahea  in  water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  then  expoaed  them  to  aolar  raya  paaaed  through 
coloured  glasaea;  the  observation  aa  to  the  analyaia  of  the 
gat  has  ahown  that  oiyyen  was  disengaKcd  with  more 
eneri^y  under  the  yellow  glaaa  than  under  the  red  or  blue 
^laaaea.  The  different  glaaaea  employed,  considered  accord- 
ing ta  effects  produced,  are  in  the  following  order  ; — 
Coloorlcaa  ground  glaaa,  yellow,  colourkaa  transparent, 
red,  green,  blue.  It  is  a  ciirioua  thing  that  the  ground 
glaaa  always  gives  the  best  results. 

A  German  botanist,  Mr.  J.  Sachs,  has  attempted  to 
measure  the  action  that  lifiht  produces  on  aquatic  plants 
by  counting  the  nnmber  of  gaa-bubblea  disengaged  by  the 
blow  of  a  branch  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a 
aolution  of  carbonic  acid.  M.  gacha  has  found  that  the 
orange  light  was  almost  as  active  aa  the  white  light,  while 
bine  light  gave  a  diaengagement  twsnty  times  leas  in  com- 

Biriaon.  But,  as  has  already  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
eh^raiu,  this  method  of  measuring  cannot  he  earned  out 
with  any  precision. 

H.  L.  Cailbetet,  on  his  part,  has  fonnd  that  green  light 
cannot  diaeugage  oxygen ;  (hat  it  favours,  moreover,  the 
absorption  of  this  gas — a  result  that  does  not  at  all  agree 
with  what  we  have  leamt  from  other  obaervera. 

H.  PrilUeux  ha<  attempted  to  place  the  queation  on 
another  footing  by  comparing  the  action  that  produces 
different  coloura  to  equal  luminoiti  taliTisilg.  Un  plunging 
bottles  filled  with  leaves  in  closed  cases  of  direra  aolutioop 

aually  transparent,  this  clever  botanist  discovered  that 
the  colours  gave  the  same  quantity  of  gas.  According, 
then,  to  M.  Prillieux,  the  difference  observed  by  the  other 
experimenters  ia  aimply  that  the  coloared  rays  employed 
by  them  were  unequally  luminous;  but  M.  rrillieui  has 
used  M,  Sacba'  method  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the 
disengagement,  and  bia  blue  solution,  very  diluted  evidently 
paasea  for  white  light.  M.  Dehdrain  has  carefulijr  avoided 
these  errors  in  meaauring  the  quantity  of  gaa  disengaged 
by  employing  opaque  solutions :  they  diffuse  or  concen- 
trate the  rays  up  to  the  moment.  Where  placed  in  a  dark 
chamber,  before  a  candle,  they  give  shadowa  of  eqnal 
density.  Under  theae  circnmstancea  M.  Uehgrain  lias 
found  that  the  action  of  different  eoloura,  even  though 
they  tend  to  the  same  degree  of  transparency,  is  very  nn- 
eqnal ;  thus,  in  an  experiment,  twenty  grammea  of  the 
leavea  of  Potamogtton  cn^iM  hare  given  the  following  qoau- 
titiee  of  gas : — 

UOHT. 

Orange        Red        Blue        Green 


H.  Deh^rain  ooDoludea,  from  his  experimenta,  that  the 
moat  efficient  raya  are  the  yellow  onea,  thus  agreeing  with 
Hr.  Draper.  It  is  also  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Messrs 
Pfeffer  (1S71}  nod  Eraus  (1876).  Again,  Messrs.  l^miriaaef 
(1869)  and  N.  J.  C.  Mnller  (1872)  have  foond  the  red  rays 
to  be  the  moat  active. 

Now  we  know  that  the  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyl, 
which  ia  of  an  emerald  greeo,  abaorbs  powerfully  the 
medium  red  rays  of  the  zone  compriaed  between  the  raya 
B  and  C,  then  the  orange  raya  bordering  on  D,  certain 
yellow  aod  green  raya,  and,  finally,  the  violets.  According 
to  U.  Muller  the  most  active  rays  precisely  correspond  to 
the  first  abaorbtive  layer  of  the  chlorophyl  (medium  red) 
and  a  aecond  maximam  exiata  in  the  orange.  According 
to  the  experimenU  of  M.  Wieaner  (1876]  thcu  aame  rays 
ue  partioolaily  favonrable  to  vegetable  exhalation. 


M.  G.  Lommel  (ISil)  has  already  proclaimed 
superiority  of  red  laya,  foanding  it  on  the  reciprocal : 
tion  that  oaght  to  eiiat  between  the  absorption  of  ray 
the  chlorophyl  and  their  chemical  action,     lie  brings 


which  is  absorbed.  This  is  the  cause  that  foliage  app 
of  a  coral-red  when  looked  at  through  a  blue  glasa,  wl 
permits  the  extreme-red  to  paai,  while  it  (the  iolU 
appeara  dark,  or  black,  through  a  combination  of  gla 
woich  transmit  but  the  medium-red  rays.  M.  Lom 
haa  veri6ed  this  theory  in  raising  aome  beds  of  b( 
under  coloured  glasa  which  transmitted  the  two  shade 
red ;  in  the  extreme  red  the  plants  were  drawn  up 
stalky,  and  under  the  medium-red  they  shot  forth  y 
vigour,  though  the  light  transmitted  was  very  somi 
We  may  here  remark,  that  according  to  Sir  J.  UeracI 
the  green  colour  that  ia  obtained  from  leaves  alters  mt 
rially  under  the  influence  of  red  raya. 

The  reaults  seem  to  prove  that  certun  coloura  fa 

ally  a  apecifio  action  on  vegetation.  Let  it  be  h 
added,  that  according  to  Messrs.  Baudrimont  and  1' 
Bert,  the  white  light  is,  in  the  aggregate,  mora  effect 
than  the  different  coloured  lights  ;  and  thia  aeems  also 
be  the  result  of  M.  Eug.  Marchand's  observations  on  i 
apparition  of  "  the  green  matter  of  Priestly"  in  sprii 
water  exposed  to  light. 

To  resume,  the  mode  of  action  of  light  on  plants  ia  1 
very  imperfectly  known ;  the  queation  haa  still  to 
proved  by  more  numerous  aod  decisive  experiments, 
la  neceasary  not  only  to  study  in  detail  the  action  tl 
light  produce*  on  the  different  parts  of  living  vegetati 
taken  at  divers  periods  of  generation,  and  in  diffen 
circumstances,  but  also  the  modiGcations  that  orgw 
matters  in  general  undergo  under  the  iufinence  of  diffen 
coloured  nya.  H.  Niepce  de  Saint- Victor  exposed  to  1 
ann  some  atarcb  auapeuded  in  water  charged  with  a  lit 
nitrate  of  uranium  ;  the  atarch  changed  to  sugar.  T 
cbaervation  is,  perhapa,  fitted  to  throw  a  new  light  on  I 
formation  of  augar  in  frnita,  and  ou  the  cause  of  I 
phenomenon  of  ripening.  Many  other  actions,  such 
the  alteration  of  vegetable  fibre,  on  which  the  bleaching 
linen  dependa,  enter  into  the  aame  category.  We  fi 
some  ve^  curious  observations  on  the  action  of  light 
an  article  too  little  known,  that  Sir  John  Herschel  pt 
liahed  in  1843,"  By  contiouiug  researches  of  this  nati 
we  shall  attain,  probably,  to  reaulta  very  import! 
touching  the  theory  of  chemical  affinity. 

Finally,  we  muat  not  forget  that  the  action  of  light 
animal  lue  varies  alao  with  the  colour  of  the  raya.  M. 
Bdclard  placed  some  eggs  of  the  ordinary  houae-fly  unc 
bell-glasses  of  different  colours,  and  showed  that  t 
maggota  hatched  in  the  violet  or  blue  rays  were  more  i 
Telopod  than  those  brought  forth  under  the  green  ra 
According  to  the  aame  phyaiologiat,  the  reapiration 
froga  ia  more  active  in  the  green  rays  than  in  the  red,  V 
thia  is  oontraiy  to  what  ia  observed  if  the  frog  is  atripp 
of  ita  akin.  M.  Guarinoni,  Profeasor  at  Flaiaance,  betiei 
to  have  proved  a  favourable  influence  of  violet  light 
ailk-womia.  Thus  we  perceive  that  different  colours  pi 
dnce  on  men  and  animals  very  different  effects :  but  t) 
'-  a  subject  that  has,  as  yet,  been  very  little  atudied. 


COFFEE-GUM  PROCESS. 

BT  a.  BODROOIN-t 

Why  do  platea  prepared  with  albumen  produce  negatii 
hard,  but  very  distinct ;  whilst  those  produced  by  t 
process  in  which  gum  plays  an  active  part  are  more  raj 
and  soft '/ 
Why  do  negativea  obtained  by  tannin  or  resinous  pt 
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eewiea,  aad  developed  with  prrogatlio  uid,  preaent 
different  tones? 

We  coald  eaail;  aDiwer,  to  these  qnestioaa,  that  in  the 
first  esse  the  difference  is  dae  to  &a  scid  or  ftlkiiliiie  re- 
action, sad  in  the  secood  case  that  an  analysis  of  the  sab- 
stances  employed  woaldj^veaneiplaD&tion.  Theseanewers 
we  will  admit,  bat  are  bound  to  eoDfess  that  it  would  be  well 
to  stndj  more  closely  the  chemical  compositions  And  re- 
actions of  the  substances  we  employ,  as  by  this  knowledge 
we  could  arrive  more  surelf  at  the  required  results.  By 
a  series  of  experiments  often  repeated,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  more  coffee  is  routed  the  more  strength  it  yields  ; 
coffee  little  roasted  gives  negatives  very  weak,  which, 
however,  by  judicious  intensifying,  can  be  made  superior 
to  those  obtained  by  any  of  the  other  dry  processes. 

The  mixture  of  gum  and  sugar  with  coffee  offers  the 
most  valuable  resources ;  these  two  agents  add  to  the  mis- 
tore   qualities   which  help  to  establish  its  nnifonnity  of 

"■';"■';:'      .  ■; '  ""t.:! 

by  increasing  it  one  half  we  produce  rising  of  the  film  and 
blisters. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  margin  allowed  is  large. 
The  following  proportions  are  those  which  I  have  adopted, 
and  which  have  never  failed  :  — 

Solution  W).  1. 

In  distilled  water    €00  cub.  cents. 

Dissolve  gnm  arabic  ...    35  grammes 

Sogar  candy 3        ,i 

Sulaiion  No.  2. 

Boiling  distilled  water       ...  fiOO  cob.  oenta. 
Poor  on 

Coffee  well  roasted  and  finely 

powdered  ...         ...     65  grammes 

White  sugar 30        „ 

Let  this  solution  cool  in  a  bottle  well  corked.  After  it  is 
cool,  filter  each  solution  separately  ;  then  mix  together; 
this  will  produce  a  dark  brown  mixture,  which  will  keep 
fresh  for  a  few  days  only ;  then  pour  into  a  test-tube  of 
sufficient  capacity  (500  e.a.  or  so)  ;  coat  with  this  solution 
of  coffee  gum  your  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
collodien,  without  pouring  it  on  from  too  hia;h,  as  that  in- 
fallibly produces  bubbles;  throw  away  this  first  solution. 
the  object  of  which  is  to  do  away  with  all  traces  of  water ; 
then  coat  again  as  at  first,  pouring  on  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  cover  all  the  surface  ;  work  it  about  for  some  seconds, 
and  tben  return  the  excess  into  the  glass ;  let  the  plate 
then  drain  in  the  rack.  Take  gloss  cumber  two,  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  same  operation,  and  so  on  till  all  your  pre- 
pared plates  have  received  this  final  coating. 

When  you  judffe  the  plates  in  the  rack  sufficiently 
drained,  remove  them  to  your  drying  box.  Mine  is  a  large 
boxmadeof  white  wood,  and  fitted  ina  recess  in  my  labora- 
tory, capable  of  containing  eighteen  plates,  30  by  40  centi.. 
metres,  1'75  metres  above  the  floor;  the  lid  opens  in  front, 
and  the  plates  on  being  removed  from  the  rack  are  pot  face: 
outwards,  and  they  rest  on  several  thicknesses  of  blotting 
paper,  with  which  the  box  is  lined  at  the  bottom-  In  damp 
weather,  or  when  the  temperature  is  below  15''  C,  I  aid 
their  drying  with  a  small  Eire.  Generally  my  plates  ore 
dry  in  four  hours,  I  then  place  them  in  their  respective 
frames,  first  having  assured  myself  that  the  prepared  hiyer 
presents  an  aspect  equally  as  brilliant  as  the  glass  itself  ; 
if  otherwise,  it,  is  useless  to  put  them  into  the  frames,  as 
the  plates  which,  after  drying,  present  a  eloody  aspect,  or 
show  lines  or  "  zones,"  have  been  badly  washed,  or  have 
not  dried  regularly  from  top  to  iMttom :  with  such  glasses 
good  results  are  not  to  be  expected. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that 
the  preparation  of  these  plates  occupies  mueb  time;  In 
frequently  preparing  them,  I  can  safely  say  thAt  ten 
minutes  per  piste  is  amply  snfficient.  Wo  are,  homrer, 
well  repaid  by  the  exoeUwuw  of  th»  iwnlti. 


The  Exposure. 

With  the  coffee-gum  process  the  necessary  exposure  is 

>t  more  than  three  or  four  times  longer  tbaa  that  neces- 
sary with  the  wet  process,  in  the  same  light  and  with  the 
aame  lens.  However,  it  is  as  welt  to  avoid  too  short  expo- 
sures. It  is  better  to  rather  over-expose,  and  we  are  more 
of  securing  beautiful  results ;  they  develop  with 
I  facility,  and  it  is  always  better  to  moderate  than  to 
force.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  it  is  better  to  take  a 
riew  in  a  diffused  light  than  in  too  strong  sun-Ught.  The 
contrssts  are  less  violent,  for  the  lights  are  lesa  clear,  and 
give  shadows  less  dense. 

The  IlEVZLorMENT. 

We  generally  feel  a  great  impatience  to  retom  home  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  know  the  results  given  by  the  platei 
exposed. 

Can  the  development  be  deferred  to  a  later  period? 
Ves,  for  I  kept  for  six  weeks  some  glasses  which  I  had 
exposed  and  noted,  without  submitting  them  to  the  action 
of  the  developer,  I  found  no  difference  in  the  develop- 
ment between  these  old  plates  and  those  recently  exposed, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  with  plates  submitted  to 
other  preparstiooB ;  this  I  know  for  certain,  from  often 
repeated  experiments. 

The  coffee-gum  process  can  perfectly  undergo  alkaline 
development,  whicn gives  me  such  good  results;  but  when 
we  possess  a  developer  which  answers  equally  as  well,  if 
not  better,  it  is  as  well  to  use  it.  That  whicn  I  employ 
is  composed  as  follows : — 

Filtered  rain  water        1,000  c.e. 

Pure  sulphate  of  copper  ...     40  gr. 


I  then  proceed  thus— 

The  plate  having  been  exposed,  it  is  then  washed  for 
several  minutes  under  the  tap  in  the  laboratory,  this 
operation  freeing  the  plate  of  the  coffee-gum  solntion, 
and  rendering  the  layer  of  collodion  penetrable.  Into  a 
sulfioiently  large  developing  glass  pour  some  of  the 
above  solution,  let  it  drip  for  some  seconds,  cover  the 
glass  with  the  developer,  let  it  act  for  some  instants,  then 
poor  into  the  developing  glass  some  drops  {two  or  three) 
of  a  solution  containing — 

Distilled  water 100  e.O. 

Kitrate  of  silver 3  gr. 

Citric  acid  3  „ 

Poor  the  liquid  from  the  plate  into  the  glass,  mix  well 
together,  repour  this  out  to  the  plate,  and  let  it  act  for 
,  some  seconds :  if  the  exposure  has  been  antfictent,  tbe 
I  high  lights  will  begin  to  appear.  Keep  on  working  the 
I  liquid  on  the  plate,  and  renew  it  when  it  becomes  mnddy ; 
continue  renewing  the  mixture  till  year  negative  has 
acquired  its  requisite  tone. 

The  image  does  not  take  long  before  it  gradually  com- 
pletes itself  i  let  it  act  until  in  the  shadows  you  have 
obtained  the  most  possible  detail,  which  can  never  be 
too  much,  for  the  more  perfect  you  would  have  a  print, 
the  more  softness  and  harmony  is  requisite.  When  yon 
,  judge  that  your  negative  is  finished,  or  developed,  and  in 
spite  of  this  it  remains  too  eoft  (when  the  print  would 
he  too  flat)  wash  the  plate,  as  it  is  necessary  to  iatensifj 
with  the  following  solution: — 

Filtered  raiu  water  1,000  c.c. 

ryrogallic  acid      ,.  6  gr. 

Citric  acid  .,.       ' 5  gr. 


and  continue  to  force  until  the  negative  has  attained  the 
degree  of  intensity  requisite.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
be  very  cautions  with  this  manner  of  forcing,  for  in  drying 
the  negative  cone*  np  a  great  deal;  it  ia  preferabu  to 
reaeir  this  kftei  diyiog  aad  fixing,  wbieh  J  aocomplUi 
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with  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda.  Wash 
well,  and  let  dry.  If,  after  drying,  the  negative  requires 
to  be  still  more  brought  up,  the  operation  can  now  be 
carried  out  in  ordinary  light,  using  a  mixture  of  the 
pyrogallic  and  silfer  solutions  as  above.  When  the  tone 
w  ished  for  is  obtained,  fix  once  more,  wash  thoroughly,  dry, 
ya  mish,  and  proceed  as  ordinarily.  The  operations  which 
follow  must  be  left  to  the  taste  and  the  skill  of  the 
operator. 

My  task  is  now  finished,  and  I  trust  that  the  operations 
which  I  have  minutely  described,  although  at  some  length, 
may  no  t  frighten  intending  operators.    I  wish  that  the 

fenerality  of  my  confreres  would  adopt  this  process,  which 
am  certain  would  produce  satisfactory  results. 


A  PROCESS  OF  REDUCING  SILVER   CHLORIDE 
TO  THE  METALLIC  STATE. 
Pabticularlt  Suitable  to  Amateurs, 
by  j.  w.  leigh,* 
Many  amateurs,  I  believe,  trouble  themselves  very  little 
about  the  reduction  of  photographic  silver  wastes,  simplv 
because  they  consider  their   small  quantities  not  worth 
sending  to  a  professional  refiner,  or  that  the  process  of 
reduction  to  the  metallic   state  is  troublesome,  aud  not 
worth  the  expense.    Now,  the  process  I  am  about  to  de 
scribe  is  simple,  effectual,  and  economical,  and  particularly 
suited  to  the  amateur  who  has  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities to  operate  upon. 

As  regards  the  precipitation  of  Ag  Gl  from  solutions 
containing  Ag  NO,  we,  no  doubt  all  of  us,  make  use  of 
the  same  salt,  namely,  Na  Gl. 

In  my  own  dark  room  is  a  large  inverted  bell-glass,  into 
which  are  poured  the  washing  water  of  dry  plates  and 
paper  prints,  the  rinsings  of  glasses,  baths,  and  other  ves- 
sels which  have  contained  Ag  NO,  in  solution  ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  all  the  nitrate  baths  are  added  to  be 
precipitated  as  Ag  Gl  by  the  process  just  mentioned. 

The  precipatated  chloride  may  now  be  well  washed  by 
decantation,  dried,  and  weighed,  or  may  be  poured  into  the 
evaporating  basin  without  washing.  Add  to  the  Ag  Gl 
about  its  own  weight  of  KO  H,  or  Na  OH,  and  half  its 
weight  of  cane  sugar,  with  sufficient  water  to  well  cover 
the  whole,  and  boil  for  about  fifteen  minutes  over  a  Bun- 
sen^s  burner.  This  solution  turns  muddy  on  applying  the 
heat,  but  in  a  few  minutes  gets  somewhat  clearer,  owing 
to  the  reduction  of  the  silver,  which  settles  on  the  bottom 
of  the  basin  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder,  lacking  alto- 
gether the  metallic  lustre  of  silver  cast  into  ingots  or 
buttons.  The  finely-divided  silver  is  transferred  to  a  pre- 
cipitating beaker  and  well  washed  by  decantation.  The 
clear  washing  water  is  now  tested  with  Ag  NOj  until  no 
precipitate  is  obtained ;  the  silver  is  then  washed  in  two 
changes  of  distilled  water. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  above  process  ;  it  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  solutions  of  lucrose  or  dextrose,  in  the 
presence  of  alkalies,  reduce  the  salts  of  the  noble  metals 
to  the  metallic  state  ;  the  chlorine,  in  the  case  of  chlorides, 
remaining  in  solution. 

At  the  commencement  I  stated  that  this  was  an  effectual 
method  of  reducing  Ag  CI,  which  I  think  I  can  prove. 
From  one  predpitaton  I  had  5,663  grains  of  dried  Ag  CI, 
which,  according  to  calculation,  would  yield  4,262  grains 
of  pure  silver.  I  actually  got  4,250  grains,  being  a  loss  of 
twelve  grains,  possibly  accounted  for  by  the  chloride 
having  absorbed  moisture  between  drying  and  weighing ; 
or  probably  a  small  quantity  of  kaolin  may  have  been 
mixed  with  the  chloride.  The  process  is  also  economical, 
Na  OH  costing  about  fourpence  per  pound,  and  sugar 
about  threepence  per  half-pound,  which  is  sufficient  to 
reduce  considerably  more  than  one  pound  of  Ag  CI  to  the 
metallic  state,  without  the  expense  of  building  a  furnace ; 
also  less  the  risk  of  a  broken  crucible,  and,  possibly,  the 
trouble  of  collecting  the  precious  metal  from  the  remains 
*  &Md  btfon  the  ICanoheftor  Photosraphio  Society. 


of  a  coke  fire,  for  which,  I  know  from  experience,  is  any- 
thing but  amusement. 

Those  who  prefer  a  crucible  can  obtain  sufficient  heit 
on  an  ordinary  blacksmith*s  hearth,  with  a  small  coal  fire. 
After  the  silver  is  well  washed,  it  is  ready  for  dissolving 
in  HWO,,  which  is  quickly  effected,  owio^  to  the  fine 
state  of  division  of  the  silver,  the  excess  of  acid  being 
readily  liberated  by  addition  of  washed  and  dried  Ag  CO,, 
until  effervescence  ceases.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to  add 
an  excess,  as  it  settles  on  the  bottom  of  the  ▼easel,  and  is 
easily  dissolved  by  a  few  drops  of  H  NOj.  The  process  of 
liberating  the  acid  was  recommended  by  the  Jfiditors  of 
the  British  Journal  some  time  sinca  Id  my  own 
practice,  1  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  crystallise  the 
AgNO,,  preferring  to  keep  it  in  a  very  stroDg  solution 
which  is  poifectly  neutral  so  long  as  there  is  precipitate  of 
AgGOs  on  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  strength  is 
r^ily  tested,  either  by  the  argentometer  or,  volametri- 
cally,  by  a  standard  solution  of  Na  CI. 


A  NEW  AUTOOBAPHIG  PROCESS. 
AuTOOBAPHr  is  along-known  process  by  which  manuscript 
or  drawings,  made  on  common  paper  by  means  of  a  pecaliar 
kind  of  ink,  may  be  transferred  to  a* lithographic  stone  and 
then  printed. 

A  new  method,  which  is  said  to  be  both  simple  and  cheap, 
is  described  by  Professor  G.  O.  Sars,  of  the  University  of 
Norway,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.     The 
drawing  is  done  on  common  letter  paper,  which,  on   one 
side  (where  the  drawing  is  to  be  made},  has  been  coated,  by 
means  of  a  sponge,  with  a  thin  film  of  starch.     As  it  is  not 
well  for  the  shading  to  use  quite  glossy  paper,  it  is  a  good 
way  to  give  it  a  granulated  surface  by  pressing  it  against 
a  lithographic  stone.     By  using  for  this  purpose  stones 
with   more  or  less  smooth  surface,  the  paper  will  assume 
any  degree  of  smoothness  required,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  drawing.     The  next  process  is  to  fa&ton  the  paper  to 
a  sketching- board  or  a  piece  of  pasteboard  ;  the  drawing  is 
then  made  by  means  of  the  lithographic  crayon. 

The  paper  must  be  cut  to  the  Bize  intended  for  a  full 
plate,  and  the  drawings  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  they 
will  have  to  app  'ar  in  the  printed  plate.    The  method  is 
the  same  as  in   common  arawing  with  lead   pencil — or 
rather,    crayon.     The    figures    should,    however,    first  be 
sketched  in  outline  on  common  paper,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  prepared  paper  in  the  usual  manner,  by  means  of 
transparent   paper  and   plumbago  paper,   blue   paper,  or, 
still  better,  red  paper,  the  transferring  being  done  with  • 
lead  pencil  that  is  not  too  soft.    The  details  of  the  figures, 
the  shading  and  finer  structural  conditions,  may  be  drawn 
off-hand  with  the  crayon  on  the  prepared  paper,  after  the 
outline   has  been  transferred.     Any  correction  or  change 
in  the  drawing  can  easily  be  done  by  erasing  with  a  fine 
scalpel,    taking    care  only    that   the   starch   film    be  not 
injured.     When  the  plate  is  finished  to  satisfaction,  it  is 
transferred  to  a  common  smooth  lithographic  stone,  in  the 
following  simple  way  :  The  back  of  the  paper  is  moistened 
with  water  containing  a  small  portion  of  nitric  acid ;  and 
after  having  been  put    for  some  time   between  moistened 
soft  printing  paper,  the  plate  is  laid,  face  downward,  on 
the  stone,  which  then  for  a  moment  ia  put  in  the  press. 
To  make  more  sure  of  it  the  outside  of  the  paper  may  bo 
slightly  rubbed  with  the  finger ;  if,   then,   the  paper  be 
stripped  off,  the  drawing  and  the  entire  film  of  starch  will 
remam  on  the  stone,  the  figures  being  reversed.     Now  the 
stone  is  to  be  treated  in  the  common  way  with  gum-arabic 
and  a  weak  etching,  and  will  then  be  ready  for  printing. 
The  whole  process  of  transferring  the  drawing  from  the 
paper  to  the  stone  is  simple,  but  requires  practice  and  great 
care.     This  should,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  charge  of  a  pro- 
fessional   lithographer.     This    process  is    especially   well 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  soologists,  microscopists,  and  natura- 
lists generally,  as  it  enables  Uiem  to  prepare  their  own 
illustrated  plates  at  minimum  expense.— ^'cien/t/fc  Amerkan. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITTON. 

From  tin  Mijtiuiii  ag  Litikjituhe. 
Thb  geadeat  lA  krti,  Fhotographj,  recoirM  each  jear  n«« 
deTelopn7':ntB  and  takai  higher  aim*.  A  TJait  to  tha  charming 
exhil.ition  of  the  Photographic  Societ;  at  fi«,  Pall  Mall  Eut, 
will  surpcJBS  any  but  llie  most  ftpathetfo  by  the  ability  of  the 
nurken,  wboce  cnnciDg  davicei  compel  the  great  centre  of  oar 
universe  to  Hi  upoa  a  teoder  flim  the  tnoslbeaatifnlofanimato 
anil  iDanioialeereatioDi. 

We  were  able  lost  week  to  notice  a  very  few  o(  the  portrait 
ill ust rati ooB.  Let  ua  now  larn  to  the  oompoaitionl  ftnd  cbar- 
ocler  eabjacti.  None  of  them  are  more  coDaplcnona  than  the 
cotlnge  interior  (2Bi;  by  Mr.  H.  P.  RobbioD,  of  Tuabrtdge 
Wells,   who  has  \oag  been  eminent  in  thia  branch  of  the  or' 

The  title  is'' When  the  day'a  work  ii  done."    The  charaotei      , j,---— -. -"-   " _..>,-™™. 

■re  an  aged  peasant  man  and  woman,  the  former  reading  from  .  Cottage  "  ol  this  aeries  ii  a  charmiatc  specimen.  la  oonclnsion, 
the  beet  of  books,  while  the  latter  pliei  the  needle.  They  are  |  actnowledamont  is  due  lo  the  Autotype  Company  for  the  fae- 
•Lirronnded  by  npuropriato  objoola  ot  still  life  wall  diipo*ed,  and  gimiles  of  itiuminativo  drawings  as  oid  aa  a.d.  700;  and  to  the 
thewall-conceiiedandhappilT'OMcnled  prodaction— nid  Co  be  j  Lotds  otthe  Admiralty  and  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  for  the  long 
"from  Natare  "— is  one  oftbe  leading  foatnras  of  the  coUec- j  g^^  interesting  series  of  Arctio  teiwa  from  negatirea  taken  by 
lion.     "  Birdnesting,"  by  A.  Ford  Bmith,  of  Llandudno,  shows    j^q  jaig  Eipedjtioo. 

three  hsndsome  young  ladies  aearebing  for  their  pmy  among  ]  

the   foreground    ferns  of  a   well-comtiosed  lindaeape.      Th«  j  _  _    _ 

artist  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his.ubjW..  ifthis  be  .portrait  (  CHROMO-PHOTOQRAPUy." 

grmp,  no  leas  than  they  npon  his  serrice.  Another  ornament  Pu?i&iTioa  or  Golodbcd  PaoKaBAPHa  vnM  Coarix 
of  the   gallery   ii   "  Tired  Companions,"   by  O.   Nedbitt,  of ,  Olassii. 

Bournemouth,  a  copiona  exhibitor.    The  charactera  here  are        Preparation   of  tht    Tragaeanlh  Mixtare. — Into   •   Httia 
delighttul— a  Utile  girl  using  a  noble   mattiff  tor  her  pillow  |  m^t^i  e^p  j,  pnt  some  gam  tragacanth,  and  orer  the  latter 
■    ■>"«  romp,     froni  Lincoln  we  haToa  stody  of  a  |  j^  poured  aome  hot  water ;  fnrthet  water  in  a  boiling   -- 


tion  tvtm  the  lante  ooanty  ud  ftam  Kent.    The  "  Uont  8t 

Michel "  of  Ur.  Stephen  Thompmn  (42)  ia  one  of  lbs  moat 
striking  "bite"  in  the  gallery.  The  rustic  studies  of  J.  Mil- 
man  Brown,  F.  Uoityer,  T.  Annan,  and  J.  Protberoe  have  all 
charms  for  the  admirer  of  the  woodland,  mill,  or  farm,  or  com- 
mou.  Reuben  Mitchell  has  bronght  a  fine  study  of  clund,  rock 
and  torrent  from  Skye ;  and  T.  B.  Button  is  more  sac- 
cessful  in  his  "  Breaking  Waye  from  Bark  "  than  has  fnllen  to 
the  lot  of  Colonel  WortJey,  «ho«e  forte  is  in  selecting  and 
seizing  on  masses  of  cloud. 

Before  closing,  we  may  perform  a  hardly  necsssarr  task  in 
noting  the  wondetful  oat  and  dog  arrangements  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Pointer,  Nesbitt,  and  Hedges.  They  are  so  coo- 
spicnous  as  to  need  no  introduction.  Not  so  the  thrae  interest* 
ing  and  unobtrusive  "  Heliographs  "  [420-432]  iwutribnted  by 
the  Engineers,  and  well  worth  attention.    "Ihe  Pisberman's 


is  then  added  until  the  solution  ii  Hafficienlly  dilate. 
Mounting  of  the  Piclnres. — Ordinary  paper  prints  a 


after  a  glorious  romp.     From  Lincoln  we  have  ..  

beauty   in   book  mnulin   contemplating  the   "  tiny    wavelets 
rippling  to  the  shore,"  and  called  "  Alone."    She  should  not 

long   be  so.    "  The  Taiidermist ,"  surrounded  by  bis  handi-      ,        ,,-'..'■       ,    .  i.  -      i      j'  '    '     ^*  ,  i 

work  and  properties,  and  an  angler  in  leafy  nook,  with  all  the  p'oyed.     If  the  pbotograph  >s  altesdy  moanted  upon  card- 

trappings  of  that  gentle  art  about  him,  attest  the  skill.of  .)»»™,  it  u  dipped  in  water  and  allowed  to   remain  nntil 

Mr.  S.  Fry  ;  nor; will  Mr.  W.  Cobb's  achievements  in  the  same  the  pasU  or  other  cementing  maUnal   has   become  moist. 

direction  tail  to  attract  notice.    The  honorary  secretary  of  the  Then  the  [irint  is  carefully   removed  from  the  cardboard, 

society,  too— Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritcbard,  of  the  iioyal  Arsenal,  withoot   injuring  it,   and   the  oement  removed   from   the 

Woolwich  —exhibits  a  very  clever  and  genuinely  comic  study  bick ;  the  print  li  then  cut  rather  smaller  than  the  convex 

of  this  order,  called  "  Waiting  to  go  on  "  (Ho.  12B).    The  pio-  g|aa,   and   put  between  sheeta  of  filter  paper  nntil  it  il 

nic   groups  and   military  snhjeots  of  Mr.  Robert  Crawehay,  na^tiy  dry.     Unmounted  printi  are  cat  to  th«  proper  Btse, 

another  distinguished  amateur,  also  evince  aa  well  that  gentle-  ^^^  then  moistened 
man's  affection  for  the  art  a.  his  proacienoy'' Cr«s  Put-        .J.^^^  j      ^  ^f  ihe'pictnre  is  now  coated   with  trsgaoanth 

^"^nc,  lT.'l.tinr°n°.*M""^'J'*'°°?.f'l'^  5  h-«  "^  ^''l^'i^",  M -Uo  the  in.idc  of  the  couvex  g\^.  which  has 
amnslng  contribution  ol  Mr.  £.dwin  Cuokinfr.  and  here  we  .  ',  ,  ,  .  ...  i-?  -  .  •  i  j 
must  leave  tl-e  jwr,  subjects.  ^'  ,  previously  been  cleaued  with  ammonia.  The  urint  is  placed 
In  our  last  we  referred  to  one  or  two  ol  the  most  command-  '  f*»  downwards  upoa  the  glaa,  the  air-hobblus  removed 
ing  portraits,  but  very  naturally  omitted  other*  of  peculiar  by  the  operators  fingers,  and  the  superflnonB  tragaconth 
attractiveness.  Ur.  Neabilt's  ''  I'm  sure  he'll  come,"  tne  title  ttolution  pteued  ont.  rhenastout  bit  ot  paper  »  placed  over 
of  which  explains  itself,  all  but  speaks.  The  same  artist's  the  print,  and  the  latter  rubbed  well  witn  an  ivory  or  bone 
■■  Lizzie  "  and  "  Eliza  "  are  marvels  of  art-work  on  Hatura's  faldar,  care  being  of  course  taken  not  to  break  the  glass. 
groDnd.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bean tifnl  child  (362)  by  |  Making  the  Picture  Tranparenl.— The  mi  or  other  trans- 
Faulkner  and  Co.,  and  of  the  delightful  oomhination  of  Crayon  patent  material  it  pnt  into  a  meUl  vessel,  and  the  latter  placed 
Photography  in  portraiture  from  tbe  studio  of  Mr.  G.  Pieroy.  j^  hot  water  which  U  over  the  fire.  When  the  material  is 
jun.  620  and  .,21) ;  whi  e  Miscbewskils  magniBcent  '■  Portrail  f^tly  wetted,  the  mounted  photograph  is  put  in  bodily 
?  :.Xrof 'ftllbln'r  ffurrVt'  t^n^^^^^^^^  -»■'  it\«  be.Ume  quite  tran^,pare?t/thi.  Ly  take  baff 
to  ba  claimed  by  the  flSo  work  of  Herr  TaeVhler,  and  the  '■  «»  ''<»"■  The  picture  is  then  removed,  and  all  extr.neou 
marvellous  combination  of  the  etching  needle  with  the  photo-    ui"tter  removed  with  the  fingers 

graphic   film  shown  by  F.  Qutekhunat  (No.  62fi).    Here  we  |      The^  Pamling.Syea^-    i-' 

have  an  employment  of  photography  aa  a  base  tor  other  work- 
hip.    'The  process  we  have  not  room  lo  go  into ;  but  the 


result,  se  exhibited,  Is  most  interesting. 

Here  we  must  part  from  portraits,  although  a  page  or  two 
wontd  hardly  suCQce  for  an  ennmeration  of  the  presentments 
of  youth  and  beauty  emanating  from  the  artistical  UboratorioB 
of  all  civiliied  lands. 

A  paragraph  is  now  due  to  the  landscape  division,  to  whicli 
the  same  excuse  is  due  tor  too  brief  notice.  From  the  Autotjpi' 
Company  we  have  grand  specimens  ot  carbcui  enlargementt. 
after  negstives  taken  by  Vernon  Heath  in  Qleo  Shiere  (63', 
and  by  J.  B,  Sawyer  under  the  lowers  of  Windsor  (.".).  ThV' 
same  dnn  send  specimens  of  landscapes  printed  in  permnneni 
pigmantB.  of  photographs  from  the  printing  press,  and  copies 
from  paintings— a  varied  sud  useful  series.  The  Swiss  views 
of  W,  England,  which  occur  very  early  in  the  catalogue,  cannot 
fail  to  charm  the  spectator,  '"rhe  Hoad  to  Urindefwald"  (34) 
is  particularly  tender.  Tbe  works  ot  lbs  Boyal  Bngineeni' 
School  ot  Photography,  sonvenirs,  as  they  are  for  the  meat  part, 
of  delicious  t^urrey  landscapes,  are  no  lets  (aaoioating  than  that 
oI  Captain  Varaej  and  Liaatsuuit  Darwin,  who  draw  lo^ift- 


th  a  hard  brush, 
ultramarine   with   a   littlo 
ivory  block  ;  brown — Vandyke  brown ;  grey — nltramarine, 
Ttndyke  brown,  and  silver  white. 

Flesh :  vermilion — silverwhite  and  Naples  yellow ;  in  the 
case  of  children,  osrmine  is  taken  instead  of  vermilion  ; 
for  bronied  facet,  a  little  Vandyke  brown  is  fadded. 

Hair :  blond — chrome  yellow  and  burnt  sienna  ;  brown — 
Vandyke  brown  ;  black— ivory  black  and  ultramaTine. 

The  painting  is  done  on  tbe  back  of  the  picture  ;  the 
eyes,  tbe  white  of  tbe  eyes,  the  lips,  ornaments,  and  all 
parts  which  have  sharp  outlines,  are  first  painted  \  then  a 
aariow  strip  of  cardboard  i)  cemented  at  top  and  bottom  of 
the  glass,  and  a  second  convex  glass  put  into  the  first; 
npon  this  second  glass  tbe  hair,  the  flesb  lints,  garmeatt, 
background,  &c.,  are  painted. 

The  pigments  may  be  mixed  with  •  little  magilp.  When 
finished,  a  piece  of  cardboard  is  put  at  the  backi  and  the 
whole  cemented  together  with  rubber  paper.  Tbe  wbola  il 
then  pot  into  a  suitable  fitme. 
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THE  1  BAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOQBAI'HY  FOR  1878. 
Oua  annQal  for  the  forthcominf;  fear  is  now  in  couree  of 

prepBTatioQ,  and  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  preseot 
year.  As  our  readers  know,  one  especial  feature  we  have 
eatablished  in  connection  with  our  own  record  of  the 
year's  photographic  progress  is  the  publication  of  the 
experiences  of  many  able  men  ;  and  we  now  appeal  to  our 
extensive  body  of  experimental  and  practical  readers  for 
brief  records  ot  any  interesting  facts  coming  within  their 
own  experience  and  observation.  We  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  by  brief  napers  of  tliis  kind  from  aa  many  of  our 
readers  as  pouible,  and  our  gratification  will  be  greatly 
increased  if  tbey  will  favour  us  with  early  copy.  We  may 
here  also  appeal  to  our  numerous  sdrertising  friends  to 
favour  ns  with  early  copy  of  iheir  annoancements,  that  the 
publication  of  the  Year-Book  may  not  be  delayed. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ANIMALS. 
It  ia  a  fact  familiar  to  many  photographers  tliat  photo- 
graphs of  animals  and  photographs  of  babies  always 
afford  pleasure  to  cultivated  and  artistic  observers,  where 
a  collection  of  portraits  of  men  and  women  fail  to  interest. 
The  reason  wc  once  heard  explained  by  an  erainenC  artist, 
and  it  is  obvioasly  the  true  one.  Ue  remarked  ;  "  In  the 
photograph  of  an  animal,  and  in  the  photograph  of  a  baby, 
there  is  no  affectation,  no  self- consciousness,  no  prepared- 
ness of  expression  and  general  effect — qualities  which  often 
make  the  portraits  of  men  and  women  uninteresting,  and, 
at  times,  odious  and  nfTensive.  In  the  photograph  of  the 
animal,  and  alike  of  the  baby,  there  is  simple  nature  un- 
sophisticated by  considerations  of  effect,  and  the  true  pic- 
torial representation,  even  if  not  beautiful,  is  always 
interesting  and  satisfying."  This  is  doubtless  true.  But 
the  circumstances  which  give  these  pictures  value  are 
material  elements  iu  the  diliiculty  of  producing  ihem.  The 
preparedness  to  sit  of  a  man  makes  him,  as  a  rule,  at  least 
endeavour  to  help  the  artist  by  remaining  still  during  the 
prescribed  number  of  secoui^,  whilst  dog,  or  horse,  or 
cow,  or  bird,  or  babe,  if  it  has  by  chance  been  still  enough 
to  permit  the  photographer  to  secure  a  focus,  is  the  more 
likely  to  move  immediateiy  afterwards,  and   spoil  the 

The  late  Photographic  Exhibition  was  unuanally  rich  in 
photographs  of  animals  of  great  excellence.  We  have 
received  many  letters  of  protest  and  surprise  arising  out  of 
the  fact  that  whilst  a  medal  had  been  offered  for  the  best 
photographs  of  animals,  no  medal  was  awarded  ;  and  the 
implication  fellows,  from  the  terms  of  the  circular  announ- 
cing the  medals  and  conditions,  that  the  jury  were  of 
opinion  tbkt  no  jilcturea  of  safficient  infirit  were  exhibited 


in  the  classes  from  the  medala  were  withheld.  C 
occasion  the  constitntion  of  the  jury  waa  different 
former  jury  appointed  by  the  Society.  As  a  rul 
jurors  havo  been  selected  from  the  metnbers  1 
Council,  the  fair  assumption  havitig  been  that  ai 

KDtlemen  were  elected  by  the  Society  to  oondi 
siness,  they  were  presumably  the  fit  peraoDS  to 
jury  to  distribute  medals  to  meritorious  competiton 
award  of  medals  ever  yet  waa  made,  however, 
gave  universal  satisfaction  and  raised  up  no  grni 
Favouritism  and  personal  influence  were  invi 
charged  as  controlling  the  awards.  A  change  in  th 
stitution  of  theiury  was  therefore  proposed,  practici 
propitiate  popular  feeling,  and  two  of  the  most  a 
plished  artists  amongst  the  non-official  members  1 
Society,  and  two  painters.  Royal  Academicians, 
asked  to  join  certam  members  of  the  Council  to  I 
jury  and  award  the  medals.  This  was  done,  and 
awards  ought  to  be  beyond  cavil.  They  have  not, 
ever,  given  tmiveraal  satisfaction.  Id  several  case 
medals  thuy  have  awarded  are  alleged  to  be  to  pic 
mauifestlj  inferior  to  others  in  the  Exhibiiiou  « 
arc  passed  by,  and  in  many  cases  they  liave  om 
to  award  medals  at  all,  notwithstanding  that  worthy  pic 
were  sent  to  compete  for  the  non-awarded  medals. 
have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  question.  In  c 
case  of  this  kind  there  is  legitimate  room  for  variatio 
'nion,  and  we  are  bound  to  respect  the  decieiona  of  c 
and  high-minded  men  undertaking  a  ditficult  and  th 
less  task.  The  discontent  shows  how  impossible  it  i 
satisfy  the  varied  opinions  and  interests  conceriied  iu 
I  matter.  Without  going  into  the  general  question, 
may  adroit  that  if  the  decision  had  rested  with  us — 1 
happily  did  not-~wo  should  not  have  withheld  the  roi 
for  animals,  and  so  have  constructively  said  that 
competing  pictures  were  deficient  in  merit.  But  we  1 
hero  suggest  that  the  withholding  of  this  medal  may  I 
another  construction,  which  is,  most  probably,  the  t 
one.  The  jury  have  not  made  any  report,  for  which  I 
are  in  the  main,  we  think,  to  be  commended.  An  old 
experienced  judge,  advising  a  younger  man  just  about 
assume  judicial  duties,  said  : — *' Give  your  decisions  firii 
but  he  careful  to  avoid  giving  the  reasons  which  bave 
to  your  decision."  The  jury  have  mode  their  awards, 
have  refrained  from  giving  reasons.  In  this  they  are  w 
Nevertheless,  in  such  a  case  a  report  from  the  jurors  wc 
have  been  most  intercstjng — indeed,  few  documents  wc 
have  bi?cn  more  interesting  than  such  a  report  from 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.  It  is  very  probable,  we  thi 
that  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  medal  for  aniu 
was  not  withheld  because  of  insufficient  merit 
the  competing  pictures,  but  because  of  the  pleth 
of  merit,  and  its  equal  distrihution  !  Never  h 
we  seen  so  fine  a  collection  of  photographs  of  aniu 
exhibited,  and  comprising  so  many  line  examples 
difficult  subjects  successfully  managed.  From  the  chai 
iiif.'  little  bits  of  i/enre  of  Mr.  Ayres  and  Mr.  Vaugh 
both  including  skilful  pliotograrihy  of  animal  life,  to 
more  extended  efforts  of  Mr.  D.  lledges  amongst  dogs  i 
horses,  and  the  marvellous  renderings  of  ducks,  fowls,  S 
the  pictures  of  animals  are  all  good.  Mr.  U.  Hedges  I 
been  for  many  years  a  successful  worker  in  this  directi 
and  on  various  occasionB  has  received  medals  for  sl 
work,  and  his  contributions  are  more  numerous,  and  1 
less  excellent,  than  ever.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  im.ig 
how  his  portraits  of  horses  and  dogs  could  be  better,  f 
Nesbitt  also  exhibits  portraits  of  dogs,  with  all  1 
singular  delicacy  and  lorco  which  distinguish  bis  n 
traits  of  mankind.  Mr.  Stuart's  portrait  of  the  grauil  1 
mustiff  of  Dr.  Huggins  ia  a  noble  photograph  of  anil 
life.  Perhaps  the  most  marvellous  examples  in  t 
direction  arc  tho  groups  of  priie  fowl  exhibited 
Mr.  S.  Glen  Payne,  of  Aylesbury.  These  were  pictn 
of  large  size,  with  the  figures  in  fine  proportions :  t 
texttm  and  plumage  perfectly  rendered,  and  the  gronpi 
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and  posing  so  excellent,  that  we  might  readily  imagine 
pride  of  race  had  indaced  the  birds  to  lend  themselves 
con  amore  to  the  purposes  of  the  artist.  The  difficulties  in 
securing  satisfactory  photographs  of  animals  are  immense. 
All  the  chemicals  and  preparations  must  perforce  be  in  the 
best  condition  for  instantaneous  photography  ;  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  skill,  tact,  and  patience  must  be 
brought  to  bear  in  this  work.  We  hope  to  induce  some 
of  the  gentlemen  to  tell  the  readers  of  our  Ye  \r- Book  for 
next  year  something  of  the  special  methods  involved  in 
carrying  such  work  to  a  successful  issue.  And  we  may, 
in  conclusion,  assure  them,  if  any  of  them  are  disappointed 
in  not  receiving  a  medal,  that  the  appreciation  of  the  dis- 
criminating public  is,  after  all,  the  highest  meed  of  honour 
an  exhibitor  can  obtain. 


THAT  PLAGUE  AGAIN. 

BY  FOCUS,  JUN. 

We  have,  during  the  last  season,  experienced  a  good 
amount  of  trouble  from  an  inundation  of  spots  of  most 
prolific  propensities,  varying  in  size  and  appearing  at  irre- 
gular intervals.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  claim  kindred 
with  those  that  formed  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion in  the  pages  of  the  News  some  time  ago,  and  were 
decided  as,  in  many  cases,  attributable  to  bronze  attached 
to  the  mounting  cards.  I  consider  this  conclusion  of  mine 
warrantable  from  the  fact  that  many  cartes  finished  in  the 
same  tonings  as  those  spotted  were  perfectly  clear ;  yet, 
for  reasons  which  I  will  hereafter  explain,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  on  them  similar  signs  may  shortly 
become  visible.  If  this  be  really  the  case,  might  not  our 
*^  friends  in  distress  "  be  troubled  to  the  latter  extent  only 
— the  spots  being,  as  it  were,  in  a  dormant  state,  while 
ours  is  tne  same  enemy  in  an  aggravated  form  ?  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  an  old  trail  on  which  l^m  scouting,  but  I  will 
briefly  narrate  my  researches ;  and  should  they  contribute 
to  the  more  peaceful  slumbers  of  any  poor,  benighted  dis- 
ciple of  the  *^  black  art,'*  I  shall  feel  happy. 

When  these  visitors  first  made  their  bow  to  me,  with 
beaming  and  sparkling  appearance,  I  did  not  greet  them 
with  that  spirit  of  hospitality  suggestive  of  a  pure  descent 
from  the  ancient  Briton ;  but,  on  **  murdVous  deeds  in- 
tent,** began  to  consider  from  whence  they  hailed,  and  how 
most  effectively  to  dispose  of  them.  From  experience,  as 
well  as  from  an  able  article  by  a  fellow-townsman  that  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  the  News  last  year,  I  concluded 
that  lime  was  the  progenitor  of  these  gentlemen,  more  es- 
pecially when,  on  searching,  I  discovered  that  a  piece  of 
limestone  had,  by  some  means,  taken  up  its  abode  under 
the  printing  counter,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  its  heart,  had 
burst. 

I,  of  course,  carefully  removed  all  traces,  tried  a  few 
experimental  prints,  and  found  a  considerable  number  of 
the  extensive  family  had  '^  taken  up  their  beds  and  walked," 
leavinjr  only  a  few  of  the  strongest  yet  to  cope  with.  Then, 
flushed  with  victory,  I  industriously  covered  the  ceiling 
with  brown  paper,  and  scrutinized  each  corner  of  the  room 
with  an  amount  of  determination  that  augured  ill  for  the 
continued  concealment  of  the  smallest  speck  of  our  sup- 
posed enemy.  By  that  strange  fatality  which  so  often  dis- 
tinguishes Dame  Chance's  dealings  with  our  poor  fraternity, 
another  batch  of  proofs  finished  satisfactorily,  thus 
thoroughly  confirming  previously-conceived  opinions ;  and 
so,  for  some  time,  the  prints  continued.  Already  had  I 
listened  with  deference  to  a  lecture  from  my  principal, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  a  perfect  knowledge  and 
control  over  all  chemicals  employed,  and  drawing  attention 
ik)  the  speedy  manner  this  diflicuUy  had  been  removed  by 
that  means.  The  morals  were  doubtless  good,  and  would 
probably  have  been  attended  with  excellent  results  but  for 
the  inopportune  reappearance  of  our  star-like  acquaintances. 
On  they  came  increasing,  like  an  advancing  army,  and  also, 
ike  those  hosts,  raising  a  <* pretty  conaiderable  dual,"  for 


the  governor  took  on  badly  with  his  precepts  being  thtis 
upset  It  was  in  vain  that  we  endeavoured  to  arrest  their 
progress ;  they  became,  in  some  cases,  so  thick  that  I  had 
a  notion  of  putting  them  to  profitable  use. 

My  idea  was  to  find  some  manner  of  with  certainty 
producing  an  air-bubble  on  each  carte  piece  of  silvered 
paper  then  exposing  without  any  negative  until  pretty 
dark.  The  blotch  would  make  an  excellent  **  Luna  on 
her  silent  course,"  and  our  particular  friends  of  the 
'*  plague  species  "  are  capable  of  producing  the  most  star- 
like effect  conceivable  ;  and  so  we  have  a  cheap  and  per- 
fect delineation  of  the  midnight  firmament.  Nor  need  we 
languish  in  search  of  a  name  for  this  '*  combination  "  pic- 
ture :  ^*  Nocturnal  studies  "  would  do,  and  if  some  inqui- 
sitive person  peered  too  deeply  into  its  composition,  why  it 
leaves  one  room  to  explain  that  it  is  only  a  souvenir  of  the 
many  '^  stilly  nights "  dedicated,  when  under  the  bed- 
clothes, to  the  discovery  of  this  new  **  planetary  system.*' 
Strange  to  say,  1  have  ceased  to  entertain  the  thought  of 
patenting  this  discovery.  So  should  any  one  perceive  a 
fortune  lies  in  it,  I  have  no  objection  to  forward  further 
particulars  for  a  small  *'  consideration  ;"  nor  will  I  expect 
any  share  of  the  independency  thereby  achieved.  Gene* 
rosity  was  ever  one  of  my  characteristics. 

However,  to  the  point.  I  was  fain  to  accept  as  a  fact 
that  lime,  in  at  least  its  primitive  state,  was  not  the  source 
of  our  troubles,  so  turned  attention  to  the  albumenized 
paper  ;  but  as  I  was  using  several  samples  of  that  article, 
I  expected  and  found  nothing  wrong  there.  Next,  as 
these  promoters  of  activity  did  not  appear  until  an  hour  or 
so  after  fixation,  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suspect  that 
the  tap  water  in  which  they  were  washed  had  something 
to  answer  for,  especially  when  1  remembered  that  the 
company  managing  that  solution  in  Newcastle  bear  a  re- 
putation the  envy  of  all  the  liquid  manure  manufacturers 
of  the  neighbourhood.  But  I  found,  with  remt,  that 
prints  finished  in  the  presence  of  rainwater  alone  bore 
precisely  the  same  results. 

The  vessels  containing  the  toning  solution  were  wrong- 
fully censured,  and  a  crack  discovered  in  the  porcelain 
lining  of  a  pan  used  for  making  that  bath  was  prematurely 
hailed  as  the  delinquent.  Of  course  the  silver  and  hypo 
baths  were  each  subjected  to  our  supervision  at  an  early 
part  of  the  proceedings,  but  without  success ;  and  yet  it 
was  in  the  combination  of  these  two  solutions  that  I 
eventually  discovered  tht  adversary. 

And  thus  it  was.    I  owned — or  rather  did  once — as  assis 
taut  printer,  a  yocth  of  decided  and  advanced  opinions, 
who  evidently,  in  the  superior  organism  of  his  brain,  con- 
sidered there  was  much  of  the  red  tape  character  about 
photography,  and,  among  the  many  improvements  to  be 
effected,  he  had  determined  on  dispensing  with  filtration  in 
connection  with  the  printing  bath.     Now  we  keep  our 
silver  neutral  with  carb.  soda,  which,  of  course,  forms  a 
precipitate  of  carb.  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and 
this  we  retain  there  by  first  pouring  off  the  clear  solution, 
and  then  filtering  it.    The  latter  process,  however,   our 
go-ahead  gentleman  thoroughly  discarded  whenever  the 
relaxation  of  our  supervision  permitted.    Thus,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  on  simple  decantation,  and  by  such  a  hand, 
the  carb.  silver  frequently  introduced  itself  into  the  sensi- 
tizing trough,  and  the  imagination  goes  little  further  to 
understand  that  particles  become  readily  attached  to  the 
paper  when  silvering.    Here  we  have  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and,  let  me  add,  a  direct  confirmation  to  the  value  of  a 
principle  so  frequently  advocated  by  our  worthy  Editor, 
namely,  to  retain  a  full  complement  of  bath,  for  we  dis- 
covered that  whenever  the  solutions  was  lowest  there  had 
we  the  greatest  influx  of  spots.    They  are  then  in  a  latent 
state,  certainly,  and  so  will  remain  if  subjected  to  only  a 
weak  hypo  bath,  but  for  what  length  of  time  1  cannot  yet 
determine.    It  requires  a  concentrated  fixing  solution  to 
make  them  at  once  visible,  and  in  thia  our  ingenious  youth 
did  not  fail  as,  for,  with  a  worthy  adhesion  to  hit  prin- 
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oiples,  he  preferred  the  rale-of-tUamb  to  the  monotony 
of  a  prescribed  measare  for  mixing  that  soda,  thus  giving 
us  a  varied  strength— to  what  extent  the  saints  alone  can 
tell!  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  service  of  this 
energetic  assistant  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  number  of  miscalculations  I  have  lately  made  has 
nmmered  so  much  of  the  cock-sure  confidence  out  of  my 
attenuated  self,  that  I  feel  timorous  about  definitely  attri- 
bating  even  this  reason  as  the  source  from  whence  our  toils 
arose,  although  subsequent  experiments  have  proved  to 
me  that  we  can,  like  magicians  of  old,  at  pleasure  recall  the 
"  spirit  of  the  departed."    Still,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  *'  the 
ills  that  photographers  are  heir  to,"  in  many  cases,  resem- 
ble foes   of  the    human    species.    They    espy  us  from 
afar,  and  should  we  be  fortunately  fully-equipped  in  the 
armour  of  knowledge,  they,   like  the  priests  of  ^'Grood 
Samaritan"  notoriety,   take  another  direction,   and,   in 
short,  avoid  an  encounter.     But  woe  betide  if  their  victim 
be  at   any  point  only  weakly  guarded,  for  they  pounce 
upon  him  with  spider-like  pertinacity,  and — ^welf  what 
follows  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  described.     And  I  have 
enough  presumption  left  to  recommend  my  readers,  who 
have  got  so  far  and  are  still  awake,  on  the  appearance  of 
any  symptoms  of  distress  that  appear  to  own  relationship 
with  mine,  to  immediately  become  personally   intereslea 
in   the  phrenological   development    of   their    assistant 
printer. 


IODIDES  AND  lODATES. 

BT   WILLIAM   BTIVEN80N.* 

Thi  following  process  is  recommeaded  for  making  iodic 
aoid,  hydriodic  acid,  and  most  iodides  and  iodaies  :— 

Dissolve  two  parts  of  baric  hydrate  in  four  parts  of  boiling 
water ;  add  gradually  three  parts  of  iodine,  and  filter  when 
the  feolution  is  neutral  and  colourless.    The  reaction  is  as 

6BaH,0, + 1 21  ==  Ba2I03  +  oBJ,. 

The  precipitated  iodate  of  baryta  may  be  used  for  iodic 
acid  by  decomposing  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtering,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  to  crystallisation  in  vacuo,  l^j 
substituting  an  equivalent  of  any  soluble  sulphate  the 
iodate  may  be  readily  formed,  thus  : — 

Ba2lO,+  (NH4),S04=BaS04+2NHJO,. 

The  same  applies  to  the  filtrate  containing  the  iodide  of 
barium,  which  may  be  employed  for  hydriodic  acid  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  till  no  further  precipitate  occurs  ;  or 
by  decomposing  with  any  soluble  sulphate  the  corres- 
ponding iodide  may  be  made  : — 

Balj + MgS04= BaS04 + Mglj. 


C0rmsf0n&tnM. 


CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ITS  PATENTEES ; 

Ob,    a  Fbw  Houas  Spent    in    thb    Samotum    or    an 

Emamellcr. 

Sib, — 1  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent  **  Enamel"  on  the  19ch.  Perhaps  there  is 
tome  truth  in  tbe  remark  that  ceramic  literature  is  some* 
what  meagre ;  but  I  don^t  think  that  the  next  paragraph 
is  altogether  correct. 

Your  correspondent,  referring  to  a  specification  recently 
published  in  your  columns,  insinuatea  that  there  is  some- 
thing tantamount  to  concealment  of  the  actual  process 
patented,  and  I  think  tbe  Editor  somewhat  shares  the  same 
opinion.f 

As  one  who  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  experimental 
photography,  I  cun  discover  little  ambiguity  in  the  abovo 


*  Ch»mical  N§w», 
1  The  ipedflcatioa  referred  to  appeared  to  u»— whether  from  a  desire  for 


specificatioD,  and  I  have  gone  over  it  pretty  carefully.  It 
is  not  within  my  lines,  however,  to  practically  test  it ;  but 
some  few  months  ago  I  had  the  very  great  gratification  of 
seeing  Mr.  Henderson  go  through  the  whole  operations,  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  your  readers,  in  answer  to  a 
question, '*  Was  ituoderstood  that  everything  I  had  bearJ  or 
seen  in  that  enamel  sanctum  sanctorum  was  to  be  kept  a  dead 
secret?**  Mr.  Henderson  at  once  said,  *'  No;  proclaim  from 
the  house-tops  all  that  you  have  seen,  if  you  like!  '*  so  that 
whatever  may  follow,  I  will  not  be  accused  of  telling  tales 
out  of  school. 

In  sauntering  over  the  High  Holborn  Viaduct,  I  met 
with  an  old  friend  just  arrived  from  the  northern  capital  ; 
he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  London  Brid'^e ;  a  friend 
of  his — a  photographic  eaameller — would  be  glad  to  shake 
hands  with  me  if  ho  had  tice.  I  very  readily  embraced  the 
opportunity,  and  after  a  smart  walk  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  photographic  gallery  of  A.  L.  Henderson.  My  friend's 
card  was  sent  in,  ani  a  stentorian  voice  came  back,  *'  Come 
up,  old  boy!"  In  going  up  that  stair  the  thought  never 
crossed  my  mind  that  wo  were  to  get  into  the  sacred 
laboratory  where  these  wonderfully  beautiful  enamels  were 
manufactured ;  but  the  sequel  will  prove  that  we  did. 

On  the  first  landing,  and  on  the  right  hand  side,  was  a  door 
which  was  pointed  out  as  the  room  where  our  enamel  artist 
friend  was  engaged.    The  door  itself  looked  peculiar — its  face 
had  evidently  not  been  washed  for  many  mornings.     There 
was  a  huge  key  in   the   door,  and   about  a  dozen   others 
hanging  from  it,  giving  one  the  feeling  that  once  within 
its  portals,  if  anything  disagreeable  occurred,  it  might  not 
be  so  easy  getting  out.     The  door  was  opened,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  square  of  the  open  door ;  but  I  saw  at 
once  that  to  proceed  further  it  would  require  a  little  mathe- 
matical calculation.     Right  before  us  stood,  with  his  back 
towards  us,  a  great,  tall,  muscular  figure  like  Ajax,  a  head 
resting  on  great  broad  shoulders,  bringing  to  vivid  remem- 
brance the  bust  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  emperors.     He  was 
too  busily  engaged  to  observe  our  entrance,  having  some  of 
his  chemical  solutions  coming  up  to  a  particular  centigrade. 
On  his  right  hand  was  a  large,  flat-bottomed  flask,  surging 
and  bubbling  over  an  enormous  Bunsen  burner ;  on  his  left 
were  stoppered  nickel  retorts  distilling  over  some  oily  and 
dreadfully  odoriferous  substance.   At  our  feet,  and  on  every 
side,  was  presented  a  scene  of  confusion  and  combination 
of  things  such  as  I  have  never  seen.     Right  before  us  was  a 
huge  grindstone,  serrated,  carved,  and   grooved  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.     On  its  frame-ledge  were  all  sixes  of 
enamels,   evidently  lying  to  be  ground  down  to  fit  the 
various  settings ;  bottles  below,  and  bottles  above,  bottles 
on  the  floor,  bottles  everywhere.     Peeping  behind  the  door 
there  was,  suspended  by  a  great  iron  chain,  a  huge  pair  of 
wooden  scales.     The  chain  seemed  to  be  part  of  the  hawser 
of  the  Royal  George,    Oh  my  I  to  see  the  rust  festooned  in 
and  out  of  the  links  of  that  chain,  as  if  it  had  been  subjected 
to  some  terribly  corroding  elements  since  the  Flood. 

We  were  at  last  heartily  welcomed,  and  proceeded  with 
cautious  steps  until  we  reached  the  inner  of  the  inner  rooms. 
This  presented  very  much  the  appearance  of  all  that  we  bad 
passed ;  there  was  certainly  a  little  floor  room,  but  no 
appearance  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  chair.  There  was 
something  that  could  be  substituted  for  that  purpose ;  but 
certainly  one  would  have  left  a  concave  matrix  of  the 
physical  part  that  came  in  contact  with  it,  at  once  proclaim- 
ing that  this  was  not  the  place  for  gossiping  loungers. 

Just  at  the  time  there  were  in  prepaiation  a  number  of 
transparencies,  both  Irom  direct  and  copied  negatives 
belonging  to  the  First  Lady  of  the  realm.  Some  of  the 
prints  from  which  they  had  been  taken  indicated  they  had 
had  a  hard  tussel  to  get  through  the  hypo  malady.  The 
arrangements  for  taking  tha  transparencies  were  simple,  but 
very  eflective,  and  were  all  vignettes.  This  was  obtained 
very  easily  by  the  pendulum  vignetttT.     This  is  a  vignet- 


1  The  ipeciflcauoa  referred  to  appeared  to  u»— whether  from  a  desire  for      .    -^  wT^     -^  ,     7/  j       i  .'V  ^  i  r      u  !^  •   * 

ooneealinent,  or  from  there  beinc  really  nothing  to  conceal,  ir««aniiot  say—  I  ting  dlSO  attached  to  a  rod  Which  moves  to  and  Iro  De(WlXK 

to  bs  wanting  In  p«^pi«uity  and  plain  itat«iwnt.-ED.  \^^  lens  and  the  negative.    Outside  of  the  window  was  a 
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reflector  made  of  silver  oorrogated  glass;  the  bars  lying 
horiiOQtallr,  the  light  passed  through  obscare  glass.  The 
expoeare  was  very  short,  developed  with  weak  solntioa  of 

?roto-8ulphate  of  iron,  saturated  with  sulphate  of  alumina, 
'here  seemed  to  be  great  care  taken  in  the  washing,  both 
before  and  after  fixing,  which  was  done  in  a  ,  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.     The  tilm  now  presente     a  very  fine 
delicately  graduated  transparency,  after  being  subjected  to 
A  solution   of  iodine,  about  the  colour  of  a  pretty  deep 
sherry,    again    subjected  to   a  thorough  washing,   it  was 
now  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  substitutional  or  toning  bath. 
The  action  here  was  very  rapid.     A  great  number  of  these 
films  were  placed  each  in  a  small  tray,  in  at  least  half  an 
inch  deep  of  the  toning  compound.    The  trays  were  now 
all  placed  upon  that  wonderful  wooden  scale.    The  ordinary 
brass  kitchen  jack  was  wound  up.     In  an  instant  round 
went  whirling  the  suspended  scale,  trays,  and  their  valu- 
able contents.    The  films  were  not  long  in  showing  that 
the  baths  were  very  acid,  as  each  one  came  gliding  ofif  one 
after  the  other.     Qreat  importance  seemed  to  be  attached  to 
keeping  the  films  in  'quiet  constant  motion.    After  about 
three  hours  the  whole  of  the  films  had  sufficient  of  the 
substitutional   metal  deposited.     They  were  all  taken,  re- 
peatedly washed  and  re  washed  ;  the  enamel  tablets  were  now 
taken,   and  gently  slipped  in  below  each  film,  and  by  a 
dexterous   turn  of  the   wrist  each  tablet  had  its   picture 
beautifully   centred  without  a  single  air-bell.     They  were 
then  placed  upon  a  looped  piece  of  wire,  resting  on  a  small 
piece  of  blotting-paper.  A  jet  of  gas  played  for  a  few  seconds 
underneath,  which  dried  them.     Any  little  detachment  of 
film    that  had  got  over  on  the  back  was  now  carefully 
cleared  off.     We  now  accompanied  our  friend  with  a  tray 
full  of  these  to  the  lower  region^*,  and  there  we  saw  a  pretty 
large  gas  furnace  that  had  been  previously  lightec^  just 
beginning  to  glow  into  a  white  heat.   £ach  enamel  was  fired 
upon  a  little  disc  of  fireclay  ;   this  took  not  more  than  a 
minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half.    They  came  out  clear  and 
brilliant.   A  little  moist  enamel  colour  was  at  hand,  a  small 
pencil   was  dipped  in  the  colour,  name  and  date  were  then 
imprinted.     Each  enamel  had  again  to  be  placed  in  the  fur- 
nace, but  only  for  a  few  seconds,  as  the  enamel  colour  fused 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than   the  original    picture. 
£ach  of  them  was  subjected  to  a  little  circular  friction  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  a  little  bath  powder,  which  in- 
creased their  brilliancy.     There  was  not  a  siugle  hitch  in 
the   whole  of  the  operations.     Every   enamel,   I  believe, 
would  be  sent  off  to  ita  destination  that  night.     This  ended 
one  of  the  most  pleasant,  and  certainly  most  instructive, 
photographic  experiences  I  have  ever  enjoyed. 

The  eade,  certainty,  and  rapidity  with  which  the  whole 
operation  of  enamelling  was  gone  through,  demonstrated 
ttiat  in  the  hands  of  the  patentee  his  process  was  perfect. 

With  a  long  and  an  anxious  wish  for  your  French 
Correspondent's  reply  to  that  part  of  his  letter  of  which  I 
have  taken  no  notice, — I  am  yours  truly,  A.  S.  B. 

IMPROVED  NEQATIVB  RETOUCHING. 

Sib, — While  feeling  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  F.  E. 
Pearsairs  **  Improved  Negative  Retouching  "  which  your  last 
week's  issue  contained,  1  cannot  but  express  myself  dis- 
appointed with  the  results. 

The  transparent  nature  of  the  collodion  film  when  placed 
in  contact  with  the  negative  at  once  prohibits  its  applica- 
tion to  gas-light  work,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  essential. 
It  certainly,  as  is  claimed  for  it,  subdues  the  solar  light 
considerably — as,  in  fact,  any  other  coloured  glass  would  ; 
but  is  the  reduction  advisable?  It  truly  is  pleasant  to 
admire  the  harmonious  blending  of  each  touch  one  applies 
in  this  light ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  only  a  child-like  way 
of  cozening  ourselves,  for  examination  of  the  negative  with- 
out the  medium  immediately  dissipates  the  delusion,  and 
invariably  discloses  to  ns  a  maltiplicity  of  coarse  marks  and 
inequalities.  Or,  if  the  manipalator  is  with  practice  quali- 
fiad  to  prodaoe  fine  work  amid  theie  difficaltiea,  it  it  •!  the 


expense  of  snch  a  strain  on  the  eye -sight  that  I  question  i 
the  glare  of  the  pure  sky  is  more  hurtful.  I  do  not  advocate 
positive  light — in  fact,  I  write  more  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
than  assertion.  I  at  present  prefer  a  light  transmitted 
through  ground  glass  on  to  a  mirror,  and  from  thence 
reflected  to  the  negative,  for  both  sky  and  gas-light  work  : 
or  a  piece  of  thin  opal  glass,  on  Mr.  PearsalTs  plan,  I  find 
to  answer  well  for  day-light,  though  rather  too  opaque  for 
night  work. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  avoiding  a  glare,  the  stronger  the 
light  the  better;  yet,  as  curtailment  is  so  universally 
adopted,  there  are  probably  virtues  in  it  that  I  am  not 
cognisant  of.  Hoping,  if  such  be  the  oase.  soon  to  be 
corrected,  I  remain,  yours  truly.  Focus  Juh. 

Newccutle-on-Tynef  November  2Ut, 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir, — It  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the 
gentlemen  who  promoted  the  Technical  Meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  to  have  seen  such  a 
number  of  gentlemen  (and  even  a  few  ladies)  respond  to 
their  invitation  to  come  and  benefit  by  the  experiences 
and  inventions  of  their  brother  **  photos. ;  '*  but  I  could 
not  help  wondering,  while  looking  round  on  the  crowded 
room,  why  many  of  the  London  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  present  did  not  become  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  subscription  is  small  (10s.  6d.  per  annum),  and,  as 
an  old  member,  I  can  assure  them  our  meetings  are  of  the 
most  enjoyable  kind.  Nothing  is  deemed  of  too  small 
importance  to  be  brought  forward,  though  we  are  often 
favoured  with  papers  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  position 
in  the  photographic  world  (as  they  must  be  aware  from 
your  reports  of  our  meetings).  The  discussions  generally 
assume  a  most  pleasant,  conversational  form,  and  I  should 
much  like  to  see  our  ranks  strengthened,  as  I  feel  sure  that 
the  more  photographers  meet  in  a  social  manner  to  discuss 
the  various  branches  of  their  profession,  the  sooner  will 
the  little  jealousies  and  prejudices  disappear  that  are  so 
often  prevalent  among  them. 

Our  secretary  (Mr.  Edwin  Cocking)  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  any  ladies  and 
gentlemen  willing  to  become  members;  and  I  trust  the 
minutes  of  our  next  meeting  will  show,  at  any  rate,  as  good 
a  list  of  proposed  new  members  as  some  other  societies 
mentionea  in  your  last  week's  impression — Tours  faith* 
fully,  F.  A.  Bridge. 

9,  Norfolk  Road,  Dalston  Lane^  London. 


$r0mMn0S  at  S^aminn. 

South  Lokdom  Photoorapbio  Sooiett. 

Teehnieal  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Technical  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
November  16th,  Mr.  P.  Lb  Nbvb  Fostbb  presiding. 

The  Ghatrman  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and 
asking  photographers  to  contribute  tecnnical  novelties  of  any  kind 
which  might  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Hughes  briefly  explained  the  history  and  purpose  of  the 
technical  meeting,  the  aim  being  to  afford  opportunity  for  an  in- 
spection  of  various  appliances  not  easily  seen  without  much 
trouble.  Inventors,  and  patentees,  and  manufacturers  were  all 
invited  to  exhibit  their  products,  and  explain  them ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  beyond  questions  for  necessary  explanation,  discussion  was 
not  desirable,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much  time,  and  exclude 
many  interesting  things  from  attention. 

Mr.  BoLAs  exhibited  the  scenograph  of  Signor  Bardelli,  of 
Turin.  It  consisted  of  a  small  folding  camera,  with  flexible 
body,  easily  expanded,  and  made  rigid  with  loops  of  wire  which 
fitted  mto  grooves  made  to  receive  them.    The  stand,  which  when 

SadLed  formed  one  round  stick,  could  be  expanded  into  a  tiipod, 
i9  pieces  being  jointed  togetlmr,  and  weie  not  detKhable. 
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vaav  Hik  traiU|>4ri>iiC!«s  '.f  very  rich  toue,  proilui-e- 
ol  wMtiitc  (if  wxla  in  Kllciline  d-.-vL-lopment :  anil  a  uii 
water  Wtli',  liiie  h  dipping -bath. 

Mr.  [tmuuipoiatedout  thevulueuf  such  a  hot-wa 
mcDt  in  duveloping  unlargcrnenta  on  paper,  instead  , 
gallic  acid ;  tlie  amonDt  of  heat  belag  easily  rc^ntjted 
afowihectsofblotling-pipornpon  the  tin  hot  lie. 

Mr.  Dallas  showed  some  excellent  exsmplu«  of  i 
priiitine.  knciwn  as  UiUa^lint.  ' 

MeHSn.  WiuaHi  and  Cu.  showed  jctrcller*!*  sge 
printed  bj  pholo-lithiigriphj,  in  which  tho  palter 
etuunn,  &c.,  were  nwdo  tu  very  closelv  unititte  eoli 
printed  in  blark  on  yellow  paper.  ' 

Mr,  York  thun  pnxu.'edid  to  exhibit  some  cxctlle 
Kpi^vil'it  new  tanltrn. 


Anau^l  Di„Her. 
Tub  Aimual  Dinntr  of  the  Sooth  London  PholoFranl 
was  hild  on  Saturday,  under  the  presidoncv  of  Ihe  1 
,  SrATHAy.  It.A.,  and,  as  usual  with  these  eatherina* 
vi-rv  nicceMlully.  *  '^  ■ 

In  i<r.^p.>iiaK'ilw  lOMt  of  ihi;  ereninf;,   "  Succms  to 

LMkeJ  ui>.>u  it  as  hi*  own  ihiU.  a  he  had  been  conn, 
«  alittMt  (r«>ni  ihe  tiau  rf  i:*  bitlh.  tome  eiirhti-en  ve.^ 
»\w..w  wM^era-alT  jwiidftl  by  the  encoiuacemJot 

•'"T*.  "'■    .-^*  ■''<  ."«»'?*?-  •■'■'■  n--^  v*lnahle.  and 

^-  .\r..  ^rr:' ".j:::.".^"? -■^■?°^-"* '™-  Archit 

'■-■."Vr  --*-  —  :^  <-»".'=«  :-  "   w*»  a*M  lara^ir  , 

:..v;.t:,-:::;-.r --—  '*'  •<«?:.''«»■■:«« which 

■.7{f:,  .."..V-:-^-   -i"  "^  '^---tf-    iore.*rdniu 

•I.  s-!!',;.":"-^.';-,'";"  "i,"'^-'"  "*  «'■=*''■ 'iff*' 


CEJlAMICPHoi./c' 

"■ilogcllier  correct  "*  ""*  "«'  p»r»0* 

'..,,  *'*"  .S^^"'  /,J       '    .     ,  '"i-wiial  shares  the  eff t*^ 


iphjBicttI  part  thai  MnieVcoutL."    ^<V.     =-^     Af  ^iiz^;":.:" 
lag  0...  lU.  .„  „„  11,1,  „""',"  """  ."■  "  Oo    ,;  .:.;    -  ,, 

I     Ju.i  at  iUb  time  ilioru  „*  ■     S^wping  louo.:^  *-'•-■-: 
\t..™i,™,i.™     toll,    !,„„    j.'«  f'-V^atioo  ,  „„i, 

"••w»  o!  tlu  mud,,,  ,„ 
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originally ;  and,  so  great  were  now  the  resources  of  pbotoj^aphy 
he  was  not  sure  that  the  photographer  (whose  task  as  to'  models 
was  afi  difficult,  or  more  so,  than  that  of  the  painter  or  sculptor) 
might  not  in  time  do  something  of  the  same  kind  by  the  joming 
of  negatives.  As  far  as  fine  art  photography  was  concerned 
England  certainly  took  a  high  place,  and  none  had  done  more  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  art  ia  this  direction  than  the  late  Bfr. 
Rejlander,  in  whose  works  there  was  a  poetic  aod  imaginative 
feeling  and  treatment  which  quite  lifted  them  out  of  the  rank  of 
mere  mechanical  productions.  In  coupling  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  he  was  sure  that  all  present 
would  be  agreed  there  was  no  one  more  worthy  to  respond  to  it. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Blaj} CHARD  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had 
been  done  him,  and  he  did  so  with  the  more  sincerity  remembering 
the  many  pleasant  gatherings  when  one  who  still  lired  in  their 
memory,  far  more  worthy  than  himself,  responded  to  this  toast 
He  well  remembered  the  formation  of  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society— since  the  idea  was  first  started  in  a  conversation 
he  had  in  his  own  house  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall.  From  the  small 
beginning  the  Society  had  gradually  advanced,  and  he  could  look 
back  with  pleasure  and  pride  to  its  many  successful  and  profit- 
able meetings.  In  those  days  the  Society  used  to  pride  itself  upon 
the  encouragement  it  gave  to  art,  and  for  himself  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  ef  every  one  engaged  in  photo- 
graphy to  do  what  he  could  to  make  it  an  ar^  not  to  deal 
merely  with  the  camera  as  a  blind  instrument,  but  rather  to  mi^e 
it  the  intelligent  medium  of  embodying  some  idea  or  form  of 
beauty.  Photographers  had  one  advantage  over  painters  and 
sculptors,  that  i%  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  devote  long  years 
of  toil  in  order  to  train  the  hand ;  photography  could  be  learnt 
in  a  dozen  lesj^ou",  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  photo- 
grapher to  acquire  was  to  see  nature  as  a  painter  saw  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  portrait  painter  had  advantages  which  were,  and 
perhaps  must  ever  be,  denied  to  the  photographer.  The  painter 
was  invited  down  to  the  mansion  of  his  sitter,  could  take  his  own 
time  as  to  work,  could  have  every  opportunity  to  studr  face  and 
individuality  so  as  to  represent  them  in  the  most  favourable  aspect ; 
but  the  photographer  was  obliged  to  do  the  best  he  could  with 
limited  time  and  surroundings,  circumstances  which  might  be 
favourable  or  not.  Ho  could  not  study  a  sitter  at  his  leisure,  but 
had  to  seize  upon  the  salient  points  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  artist  of  the 
present  day  was  greatly  indebted  to  photography.  It  was  a  sin- 
gidar  fact  that  the  rage  for  pre-fiaphaelitism  which  did  so  much  to 
revolutionize  tiie  world  of  painting  came  in  with  the  advent  of 
photography,  and  it  was  a  fair  assumption  to  say  the  old  courtly 
painters  such  as  Laurenoe  and  Vandyke,  great  as  they  were, 
would  have  been  still  greater  bad  they  lived  in  an  age  when 
photography  would  have  forced  them  to  be  truthful.  (Applause.) 
The  Chairman  then  proposed  **  Commercial  Photography,"  to 
which  Mr.  Mawdsley  replied. 

The  toast  of  '*  The  Press**  followed,  coupled  with  the  names  of 
Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  Mr.  T.  Archer, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Pearce. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  reply,  said  that  by  a  singular  coincidence  the 
employes  in  the  printing  ofilice  of  the  Photoqbaphig  News  had 
that  week  congratulated  him  on  the  fact  that  the  paper  had 
reached  its  thousandth  number.  He  could  not  help  thinkmg  that 
the  success  of  the  photographic  journals— and  they  had  been  sac- 
cessf  ul — was  due  to  the  intelligence  of  photographers,  for  without 
this  the  journals  could  not  have  existed.  A  photographic  journal 
was  rather  a  record  of  effort  and  experience  on  the  part  of  pho- 
tographers themselves,  than  an  organ  of  any  individual  opinion 
or  guidance.  Undonbtedly,  photography  owed  mnch  to  the 
printing  press,  for  without  it  the  dissemination  and  registration  of 
facts  discovered  would  have  been  impossible.  In  condusion,  Bfr. 
Simpson  referred  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  who  had  requested  him  to 
tell  the  meeting  that  his  absence  was  due  to  his  having  made  a 
previous  engagement,  and  to  express  his  regret  that  he  conld 
not  be  with  them. 

Mr.  \V.  Sawyer  said  that  though  he  knew  little  of  photo- 
graphy, he  had  been  for  a  long  time  connected  with  photographic 
societies,  and  was  regarded  as  a  venr  harmless  individual  who, 
on  account  of  his  entire  ignorance  oi  the  subject,  might  be  fairly 
admitted  to  their  symposia,  without  the  slightest  risk  of  carrying 
away  any  secret,  or  turning  to  account  any  of  that  lore  which 
they  very  properly  kept  to  themselves  (laugnter.)  He  had,  how- 
ever, noticed  one  thing  about  photographers,  tnat,  besides  pos- 
sessing those  personal  qualities  which  commanded  esteem  and  res- 
pect, they  had,  in  addition  to  their  love  ef  knowledge,  also  a  yecj 


keen  appraciaUon  for  the  good  things  of  tbi*  life  (Uvj^liier, «  TIm 
good  photographer,  he  had  obeerred,  liked  a  %*M  6ibn^',  uU,  r/ 
far  as  be  conld  see,  they  understood  io  this  way  to  otu^.  ihrniU' 
sdves  nnder  any  adverse  circum«tanc«s  iu  whick  th^ry  m%\A 
be  placed.  The  Chairman  hftd  ol^Mrved  that  *fui  *4  Hi  ft  d«)f, 
was  it  (laughter) ?  he  begged  pardon— hours,  dufiug  wlivh  (he 
sun  had  been  above  the  horizon,  there  had  b«<;o  oulr  f«n  lu/urs 
of  sunshine.  The  sun,  in  fact,  fhone  whi-n  ht  liked,  and,  if  h« 
didnVshine,  this  was  how  they  couhoM  ih«iriii<rlv«;«,  Tom  M <>#/#• 
or  some  other  poet,  had  said :  **  llie  bottle's  the  sun  of  tli«  Uhimr 
and  if  they  could  not  enjoy  the  camera,  th<7  mj</yrd  (h# 
bottle,  and  between  the  two  the^  might  iirarb  a  v«r/ 
and  comfortable  state  of    existence  (laughtn^,     TIjm 


kind  of  thing,  he  supposed,  was  what  had  attract^  biin  if/%»ar4e 
photography,  for,  somehow,  all  his  experiences  of  ph'Hi/grapbeis 
was  entirely  of  a  social  character,  iu  c^iuUnuation  Mr.  Haw  turn 
referred  to  the  strides  which  photography  had  made  of  lai«  ytmtu. 
Only  that  day  ho  had  been  to  the  private  view  of  a  picture  gallei  v, 
and  had  been  told  by  the  painter  of  a  certain  pictuni  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  pnxluced  it  without  llui 
aid  of  photoffraphy.  Ten  years  ago  such  a  thiug  as  this  would 
never  have  been  admitted,  it  was  a  great  advance  whan  the 
artbtic  world  thus  acknowledged  the  claims  of  photogiaphy. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Ch.Pbabok  and  Mr.  T.  Archib  having  aUo^acknowledged 
the  toast, 

The  ChaIrman  gave  the  toast  of  the  **  Visitors ;  '*  and 

Mr.  T.  Arches,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  always  believed  In 
photography  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  lie  had  that  day  seen  « 
picture  which,  in  all  probability,  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  prominent  pictures  of  the  season.  It  was  a  group  walk- 
ing on  the  Windsor  Castle  slopes,  the  principal  figure  being  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  the  whole  force  of  the  picture  depending  upon 
its  humonr  and  the  intensity  of  the  portraiture.  Another  picture 
—"A  Scene  in  a  Market"— in  the  same  gallery  was  one  whose 
features  were  decidedly  photographic— that  is  to  say,  the  objVcts 
were  painted  with  microscopical  minuteness  and  fidelity  of  detail. 
In  both  of  these  there  were  defects  which  photography  would 
have  successfully  overcome.  The  first  picture  had  a  certain 
heaviness  in  the  portraiture  which  the  aid  of  photography 
would  have  avoided ;  while  in  the  second  there  was  a  want  of 
the  atmosphere  which  he  had  seen  successfully  represented  in 
many  landscape  photographs.  Then  there  was  the  wonderful 
power  which  photography  |  possessed  in  the  reproduction  of 
works  of  art  The  cheapness  of  these  reproductions  pUced  them 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and,  speaking  as  one  of  the  public,  this 
was  a  department  of  photography  which  was  of  special  importance. 
(Hear,  hear^ 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  then,  in  genial  terms,  proposed  the  health 
of  the  **  Chairman ; "  and  the  latter  having  responded, 

Mr.  Brooks  replied  to  the  toast  of  the  »•  (Officers ;  **  and  the 
pleasant  proceedings  came  to  a  conclusion. 

During  the  evening  a  selection  of  music  was  given  by  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Bndge,  V.  BUnchard,  C.  Pearce,  Burroughs,  Cobb,  Ac. ; 
and  a  recitation  by  Mr.  T.  Hicks. 


Bristol  and  Wrbt  ov  Enoland  Amateur  Fhotographio 

Abbociation. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  usual  place  of 
assembly,  the  Museum,  Queen's  Boad,  on  Wednesday,  November 
7th,  Col.  Biogb  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Seoebtart  reiGul  a  communication  from  Dr.  Mantell,  a 
corresponding  member,  entitled  **The  Splitting  of  Negative 
Films  "  (in  our  next). 

Mr.  Brightman  considered  the  quality  of  the  washing  water 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  A  friend  of  his  in  the  Isle  of 
^eppy,  who  was  most  particular  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
wasnmg  given,  died,  ana  some  of  his  negatives  were  given  to 
Mr.  Brightman,  who  placed  them  in  a  box  with  a  lot  of  his  early 
productions  about  which  it  is  probable  he  was  not  very  particular. 
The  box  was  put  in  a  dsjnp  place,  the  result  being  that 
Mr.  Brightman's  negatives  did  not  suffer,  whereas  his  friend's 
were  all  cracked.  The  water  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  contains  a 
great  deal  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  Mr.  Brightman  considered 
deliauesced  nnder  influence  of  damp,  and  so  was  the  cause  of  the 
cra^. 

Lient.  Ltbaost  considered  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  differ- 
esce  in  the  gums  used  in  the  varnishes  that  are  made. 

CoL  Bioos  said  that^   against   his  wish,  the  Gtoyemment 
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The  Crubuan  observed  thftt  the  aland  wai  not  varniahed,  wbieh 

-WIS,  ha  ihau(;!it.  a  delMt.  It  «u  a  mistski'  to  suppoaa  that  var- 
nish vas  mere!/  ornameuta!.  It  protcc'ed  the  wood,  and  preiontod 
it  ubiorbiag  moislaro  and  BWRlling. 

Mr,  Bayniiam  Joses  exhibitad  a  gingulart)'  cpmpact  and  port- 
able eunipment.  Tbe  cnmera  and  four  drj  plates  were  packed 
awaj  ID  hia  pocket  without  causing  the  Rllght-at  incoDvenienca, 
and,  apparently,  an  ambrella  waa  cairied  in  hi!  hand.  He  might, 
he  thought,  Hulk  dnwn  Heg^nt  Street  without  exciting  especial 
attention.  The  camera  wika  eiugalaily  small  and  portable,  the 
lens  was  ulways  focu^aed  for  any  diatance  beyond  tweaty  yarda, 
and  it  had  about  half  an  inch  range  in  the  screw  at  the  QaUKe. 
The  front  hud  a  vi^rlicol  and  lateral  motion,  gained  by  b.  right- 
aagled  slot  like  this  |_  at  two  coiners.  Tbe  stand  packed  np, 
and  appeared  like  a  fulded  umbrella.  It  wa^  a  modification  of 
that  doacfibed  in  the  Tsab-Book  for  1877. 

Mr.  HcoHKa  adiuired  tbe  compact  arrangement  eiceediDgly. 
He  had  seen  a  aimiUr  anangement  for  giving  a  double  mavemeot 
to  the  froDt  Inenty  yean  ago,  od  a  camera  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Oiren. 

Mr.  HoABi,  of  tha  firm  of  Reerea  and  Hoare,  exhibited  BOine 
ftiamplea  ot  Seavey'a  pictorial  backgrounds.  A  very  good  apeci- 
men,  with  an  exceedingly  ellective  and  artistic  profile  slip,  was 
placed  in  the  room.  Mr.  Hoaro  thought  Seavey'i  work  waa  mote 
Brtiitie  than  tbe  usual  samples  of  £uch  work  hitherto  produced  for 
photographers  ;  and,  whiUt  admiring  the  excellence  ot  the  back- 
groaiidJ.  took  exception  to  profile  aceasaories.  as  luss  (rue  in  per- 
spective when  used  in  pholagnipby  than  solid  accessories. 

Mr.  DuNVORE  shoncd  a  developing  holder  made  of  stoat  wire 
and  india-rubber  bands,  and  some  masks  of  sandpaper  to  give 
a  matt  margin  to  cameo -enamel  cords. 

Mr.  F.  York  exhibited  some  useful  pads  for  cleaning  plates, 
eonsiating  of  a  large  bung  with  a  ring  to  fit.  which  tightened  a 
pteca  of  woollen  or  other  cloth,  or  wash  leather,  over  the  end. 
Some  were  formed  of  Tolcanito  to  use  with  acids.  A  little  fine 
pumice  powder  placed  on  tbe  pod  would  not  scratch,  bat  waa  a 
valuable  aid  in  cleiuing.  Mr.  Oakley  waa  working  ont  the  idea 
commercially.  He  also  showed  the  new  filtering  papers  lined 
Willi  mosqmto  netting,  which  was  a  great  protection  (toui  the 
paper  hreaKing  and  wasting  some  boars'  work,  and  also  secured 

rcker  tUtering  by  preventing  the  paper  sticking  to  the  sides  of 
funnel,  which — as  photographers  knew — retanled  filtration, 
A  discuasion  on  filtration  followed,  which,  u  it  did  not  lead  to 
mnch,  we  cannot  give  in  detail. 

llr.  HlTOR>r;  uallbd  attention  to  the  advantages  of  folding  tha 
Slter  pkfiers  in  a  voluted  form  to  aid  rapid  filtration.  Soma  oc 
otHCcted  to  rapid  filtration  as  imperfect  filtration,  to  which  it  wi 
rejoined  that  the  alow  filtration  which  arose  from  only  a  portion 
of  the  filter  paper  acting  could  not  be  more  efiicient  than  the 
rapid  fillratioD  secured  by  the  whole  sarface  ocdng, 

Mr.  I'KABSALL  pointed  out  that  in  practice  nothing  aoswered 
better  than  tbo  fluted  Cuanel 

Ur.  ALDiiitroB  showed  a  funnel  with  a  piece  ot  apongo  in  the 
neck,  which  he  found  better  than  filteriug-paper.  He  ahowed  also 
a  box  with  b  acrew  to  keep  cards  pressed  flat.  It  waa  daacribed 
and  figured  in  the  Ykak-Book  op  PirQT0Oit*PHT  a  few  years 
ago.  Ho  alao  deicribed  a  cap  with  green  glass  for  accelerating 
oxnosores. 

Mr.  iiTwin  showed  a  eeries  of  plate*  taken  through 
ooloured  glasses,  ™.,<  tbe  apparalas  used  to  obtain  precision,  the 
retatt  showing  that  while  ii'^J-i  w^i  (luickest. 
Mr.  CocRiNO  thowed  n  couple  ofp.iwej  illustrating  the  ad' 


figures  by  Messrs.  Tislej  and  Spiller,  and  eiplained  the  principle 
of  producing  them. 

Mr.  Hahuison  showed  au  ingenious  method  of  cutting  oval 
masks,  theapparatua  worked  on  a  Eimilar  principle  to  the  oral 
chuck  used  m  tnrniug.  AIto  an  ingoniona  mode  of  packing 
platet  BO  as  not  to  touch  each  other.  It  consisted  in  wrapping 
round  each  end  a  continuous  piece  of  atring,  and  pbicing  them  in 

Mr.  Wm.  Brookh  showed  an  ingenious  dropping.botlle,  con- 
aistiog  of  a  glass  tube  drawn  to  a  jioint  at  one  eud,  the  other  end 
having  a  bell-like  eipunsion,  with  india-rubber  over  it  :  a 
gtaphoscopo,  with  arrangement  for  viewing  tran spare nciea ; 
some  fine  tranaparenciea,  of  very  rich  tone,  produced  by  the  use 
of  acetate  of  soda  in  alkaline  development;  and  a  useful  tin  hot- 

iter  bottle,  like  a  dipping-bath. 

Mr.  BniDOR  pointed  oat  the  value  of  such  a  hot-watar  arrange- 
ment in  developing  enlargements  on  paper,  instead  of  using  hot 
f^ic  acid ;  the  amount  of  heat  being  easily  regulated  by  placing 
a  few  sheets  of  blotting-paper  upon  tbe  tin  bottk. 

.  Dallas  showed  some  excellent  examples  of  photo-block 
printing,  known  as  Didla^tint. 

Messrs.  Whtqht  aod  Co.  showed  jeweller's  ipecimen  card 
printed  by  photo -lithography,  in  which  the  patterns  ot  gold 
'ains,  Si^.,  were  made  to  very  closely  unilate  gold  by  being 

in  ted  in  black  on  yellow  paper. 

Mr.  York  then  proceeded  to  exhibit  some  eiCL-llent  slides  in 
Keevil's  new  lantern. 

The  meeting  was  large,  and  the  proceedings,  which  were  inte- 
resting, concluded  by  various  votea  ef  thanks. 

AHHUal  Dinner. 


aiital  e: 
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-,     .        ,  ""P"''"  Ke^t  given  by  Mr. 

Hnghes' Tnplexiooo  lantern  :  he  also  showed  aQif"-..-.j,-.a.aJ,.Mj 
working  of  Ctiadwick's  Oxygen  Tlatort ;  ha  alao  showed  ex< 
amples  of  Vidal'a  polychrome  printiDg  ;    ala^  Mr.  Waniarka' 

tlan  of  attaching  his  diaphragms  to  each  other  like  a  bunch  of 
eya,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss;  a  tripod  top  with  lavelliog  acre 
and  an  improved  well  bath  in  case.     He  also  ahowed  some 
•xamplea  of  oil  colouring  portraits  at  the  baclc,  as  done  for  the 
trada  by  Mr.  Bolumao  ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Brice's  miniatnra  opa- 
(Bting  chamber. 

The  SECBaTABT  showed  a  little  bniah  with  a  gnage  attochad, 
lor  applying  an  edging  of  varnish  to  plates,  seat  by  Hi,  Penny, 
of  Cheltenham, 

Mr,  Abchrb  Clarke  showed  a  boUow  desk  of  tin  for  holding 
hot  water  to  warm  the  hatha  leaning  againit  it,  "  ' 

niahing  negatives. 
Mr.  Pbuuall  ihowtd  Mm*  uamplMoI 


Statuaw,  B.A.,  and,  as  usual  with  these  gatherings,  puaad  oB 
lery  succeaslully. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Success  to  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,"  the  Chaibham  eaid  he  almost 
looked  upon  it  as  bil  own  child,  as  he  had  been  connected  with 
■'  almost  from  the  time  of  its  birlh,  gome  eighteen  years  ago.  Its 
Liatence  waa  certainly  justified  by  the  enconragemrnt  it  had  re- 
ceived from  BO  many  interested  in  aciencs  and  in  the  art,  and  hs 
doubted  not  that,  in  spite  of  competition,  it  had  a  grand  future 
before  it.  As  the  years  went  on,  mora  valuable,  end  more  ex- 
tended, and  more  developed  became  the  art  uf  photography.  It 
waa,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to  limit  \U  area.  Architecta  em- 
ployed it,  engineers  employed  it,  it  was  ujed  iarg.'lr  ia  medi- 
cine, and,  iu  truth,  there  wos  scarcely  a  science  which  was  not 
indebted  to  it  in  someway  or  another.  In  reuard  more  psiti- 
calarly  to  the  South  Loudon  Society,  be  thought  a  great  part  of 
its  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  really  a  locial  club  of 
a  scientific  character ;  and  so  friendly  was  the  feeling  maiuteioed 
that  it  had  been  tree  from  those  detects  which  too  uflon  lenJi'd  lo 
break  np  societies.     (Applanse.) 

Ur.  CooKlNO  (Hon.  Secretary},  whose  name  was  coupled  with 
the  toast,  in  tbe  course  of  his  remarks  aaid  :  -The  S>uth  London 
Socie'y  had.  duiing  the  last  twelve  month\  fulfilled  its  mission 
by  affording  opportunities  for  onvcraaiional  diicussioD',  which 
elicited  much  that  was  useful.  Whilst  the  .Society  had  had  new 
members,  it  bad  also  lost  others  :  at  the  same  time,  it  must  bo  re- 

SBtled  that  the  numbers  did  not  increase  in  regard  to  bringing 
rward  new  men  who  coold  write  pupers,  thus  Decesaitatini.-  the 
work  in  that  direction  being  confined  to  a  limitiMl  number. 
Although  this  resulted  in  the  same  persons  appearing  so  tre> 
qnently,  he  thought  it  should  not  be  objected  to,  m  thev  thus  had 
iliB.hdn£fitioi_i'"«T"~-.nco  of  those  who  were  so  well  fitted  to 
mpply  Iha  resnlta  of  thair  inreaug.-;-™..  ai  in  human  life  there 
occurred  periods  ot  comparative  stagnatiou,  „  ^„  jq  societies 
Last  year  the  Technical  Meeting  was  not  so  go^  arising  from  a 
want  of  new  inven^ons  ;  but  this  year  there  was  a  yeciral  in  in- 
vention, and  be  hoped  that  the  same  revival  would  ta'd-a  p]i^  jn 
tha  Society  with  respact  to  tbs  work  of  tha  toTthcom>;|,„  ^^^ 
(ApplauM.)  *'      ■ 

The  Chairmak  then  proposed  the  toaat  of  "  Fine  Art  Phoit^ 
graphy."  In  the  course  of  his  remark*  he  referred  to  the  diffl> 
enlty  which  the  paintarandaculptor  had  in  getting  perfect  models, 
aa  it  freqaently  happened  that  while  the  beail  or  bust  might  be 
all  that  waa  desired,  there  was  a  sud  faUing  off  in  ihe  lower  ez- 
tnmities.  He  believed  that  the  old  Greek  sculptors  wj  fra- 
their  search  after  beauty,  engrafted  a  weU  formad  foot 
j  of  which  il  did  not  bdai| 


qneotly,  i: 
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originally ;  and,  so  great  were  now  the  resoorces  of  pboto^aphy 
he  was  not  sore  that  the  photographer  (whose  task  aa  to' models 
was  as  difficult,  or  more  so,  than  that  of  the  painter  or  scalptor) 
might  not  in  time  do  something  of  the  same  kind  by  the  joining 
of  negatives.  As  far  as  fine  art  photography  was  concerned, 
England  certainly  tooir  a  high  place,  and  none  had  done  more  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  art  in  this  direction  than  the  late  Mr. 
Bejlander,  in  whose  works  there  was  a  poetic  and  imaginatire 
feeling  and  treatment  which  quite  lifted  them  out  of  the  rank  of 
mere  mechanical  productions.  In  coupling  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  he  was  sure  that  all  present 
would  be  agreed  there  was  no  one  more  worthy  to  respond  to  it 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  BLAJf CHARD  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had 
been  done  him,  and  he  did  so  with  the  more  sincerity  remembering 
the  many  pleasant  gatherings  when  one  who  still  lived  in  their 
memory,  far  more  worthy  than  himself,  responded  to  this  toast 
He  well  remembered  the  formation  of  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society — since  the  idea  was  first  started  in  a  conversation 
he  had  in  his  own  house  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall.  From  the  small 
beginning  the  Society  had  gradually  advanced,  and  he  could  look 
back  with  pleasure  and  pride  to  its  many  successful  and  profit- 
able meetings.  In  those  days  the  Society  used  to  pride  itself  upon 
the  encouragement  it  gave  to  art,  and  for  himself  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  ef  every  one  engaged  in  photo- 
graphy to  do  what  he  could  to  make  it  an  art  ^ot  to  deal 
merely  with  the  camera  as  a  blind  instrument,  but  rather  to  make 
it  the  intelligent  medium  of  embodying  some  idea  or  form  of 
beauty.  Photographers  had  one  advantage  over  painters  and 
sculptors,  that  ii  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  devote  long  years 
of  toil  in  order  to  train  the  hand ;  photography  could  be  learnt 
in  a  dozen  lessons,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  photo- 
grapher to  acquire  was  to  see  nature  as  a  painter  saw  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  portrait  painter  had  advantages  which  were,  and 
perhaps  must  ever  be,  denied  to  the  photographer.  The  painter 
was  invited  down  to  the  mansion  of  his  sitter,  could  take  his  own 
time  as  to  work,  could  have  every  opportunity  to  study  face  and 
individuality  so  as  to  represent  them  in  the  most  favourable  aspect ; 
but  the  photographer  was  obliged  to  do  the  best  he  could  with 
limited  time  and  surroundings,  circumstances  which  might  be 
favourable  or  not.  He  could  not  study  a  sitter  at  his  leisure,  but 
had  to  seize  upon  the  salient  points  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  artist  of  the 
present  day  was  greatly  indebted  to  photography.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  the  rage  for  pre>fiaphaelitism  which  did  so  much  to 
revolutionize  the  world  of  painting  came  in  with  the  advent  of 
photography,  and  it  was  a  fair  assumption  to  say  the  old  courtly 
painters  such  as  Laurenoe  and  Vandyke,  great  as  they  were, 
would  have  been  still  greater  had  they  lived  in  an  age  when 
photography  would  have  forced  them  to  be  truthful.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  **  Commercial  Photography,"  to 
which  Mr.  Biawdsley  replied. 

The  toast  of  **  The  Press"  followed,  coupled  with  the  names  of 
Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  Mr.  T.  Archer, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Pearce. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  reply,  said  that  by  a  singular  coincidence  the 
employes  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Photoqbaphio  Nbws  had 
that  week  congratulated  him  on  the  fact  that  the  paper  had 
reached  its  thousandth  number.  He  could  not  help  thinlong  that 
the  success  of  the  photographic  journals— and  ther  had  been  sac- 
cessf  ul— was  due  to  the  intelligence  of  photographers,  for  without 
this  the  journals  could  not  have  existed.  A  photographic  journal 
was  rather  a  record  of  effort  and  experience  on  the  part  of  pho- 
tographers themselves,  than  an  organ  of  any  individual  opinion 
or  gmdance.  Undoubtedly,  photography  owed  much  to  the 
printing  press,  for  without  it  the  dissemination  and  registration  of 
facts  discovered  would  have  been  impossible.  In  condusion,  2fr. 
Simpson  referred  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  who  had  requested  him  to 
tell  the  meeting  that  his  absence  was  due  to  his  having  made  a 
previous  engagement,  and  to  express  his  regret  that  ne  conld 
not  be  with  them. 

Mr.  W.  Sawyer  said  that  though  he  knew  little  of  photo- 
graphy, he  had  been  for  a  long  time  connected  with  photographic 
societies,  and  was  regarded  as  a  veir  harmless  individual  who, 
on  account  of  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject,  might  be  fairly 
admitted  to  their  symposia,  without  the  slightest  risk  of  carrying 
away  any  secret,  or  turning  to  account  any  of  that  lore  which 
they  very  properly  kept  to  themselves  (laughter.)  He  had,  how- 
ever, noticed  one  thing  abont  photographerB,  that,  besides  pos- 
sessing those  personal  qualitieB  which  commanded  esteem  and  zw- 
pecty  they  had,  in  addition  to  their  love  of  knowledge,  also  a  very 


keen  appreciation  for  the  good  things  of  this  life  (laughter).  The 
good  photographer,  he  had  observed,  liked  a  good  dinner,  and,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  they  underatood  in  this  way  to  console  them- 
selves under  any  adverse  circumstances  in  which  they  might 
be  placed.  The  Chairman  had  observed  that  out  of  645  days, 
was  it  (laughter)  ?  he  begged  pardon — houra,  during  which  the 
sun  had  been  above  the  horizon,  there  had  been  only  ten  hours 
of  sunshine.  The  sun,  in  fact,  shone  when  he  liked,  and,  if  he 
didn't'shine,  this  was  how  they  consoled  themselves.  Tom  Moore, 
or  some  other  poet,  had  said :  **  The  bottle's  the  sun  of  the  table," 
and  if  they  could  not  enjoy  the  camera,  they  enjoyed  the 
bottle,  and  between  the  two  thev  might  reach  a  very 
happy  and  comfortable  state  of  existence  (laughter).  This 
kind  of  thing,  he  supposed,  was  what  had  attracte'd  him  towards 
photography,  for,  somehow,  all  his  experiences  of  photographers 
was  entirely  of  a  social  character.  In  continuation  Mr.  Sawteb 
referred  to  the  strides  which  photography  had  made  of  late  years. 
Only  that  day  he  had  been  to  the  private  view  of  a  picture  gallery, 
and  had  been  told  by  the  painter  of  a  certain  picture  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  produced  it  without  the 
aid  of  photography.  Ten  yeara  ago  such  a  thing  as  this  would 
never  have  been  admitted,  it  was  a  great  advance  when  the 
artistic  world  thus  acknowledged  the  claims  of  photography. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Ch.Psabcb  and  Mr.  T.  Arohsb  having  also[acknowledged 
the  toast. 

The  ChaIrman  gave  the  toast  of  the  *'  Visitors ; "  and 

Mr.  T.  Archbr,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  always  believed  in 
photography  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  He  had  that  day  seen  a 
picture  which,  in  all  probability,  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  prominent  pictures  of  the  season.  It  was  a  group  walk- 
ing on  the  Windsor  Castle  slopes,  the  principal  figure  bemg  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  the  whole  force  of  the  picture  depending  upon 
its  humour  and  the  intensity  of  the  portraiture.  Another  picture 
— ''A  Scene  in  a  Market" — in  the  same  gallery  was  one  whose 
features  were  decidedly  photographic — that  is  to  say,  the  objects 
were  painted  with  microscopical  minuteness  and  fidelity  of  detail. 
In  both  of  these  there  were  defects  which  photography  would 
have  successfully  overcome.  The  first  picture  had  a  certain 
heaviness  in  the  portraiture  which  the  aid  of  photog^phy 
would  have  avoided ;  while  in  the  second  there  was  a  want  of 
the  atmosphere  which  he  had  seen  successfully  represented  in 
many  landscape  photographs.  Then  there  was  the  wonderful 
power  which  photog^phy  f possessed  in  the  reproduction  of 
works  of  art.  The  cheapness  of  these  reproductions  placed  them 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and,  speaking  as  one  of  the  public,  this 
was  a  department  of  photography  which  was  of  special  importance. 
(Hear,  hear^ 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  then,  in  genial  terms,  proposed  the  health 
of  the  *'  Chairman ; "  and  the  latter  having  responded, 

Mr.  Brooks  replied  to  the  toast  of  the  ** Officers; "  and  tho 
pleasant  proceedings  came  to  a  conclusion. 

During  the  evening  a  selection  of  music  was  given  by  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Bridge,  V.  BUnchard,  C.  Pearce,  Burroughs,  Cobb,  &c. ; 
and  a  recitation  by  Mr.  T.  Hicks. 


Bbutol  and  Wist  or  England  Amateur  Photooraphio 

Association. 

Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  usual  pkee  of 
assembly,  the  Museum,  Queen's  Boad,  on  Wednesday,  November 
7th,  Col.  Bigos  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Sborbtart  rmd  a  communication  from  Dr.  Mantel],  a 
corresponding  member,  entitled  **The  Splitting  of  Negative 
Films  "  (in  our  next). 

Mr.  Bbiohtman  considered  the  quality  of  the  washing  water 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  A  friend  of  his  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppy,  who  was  most  particular  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
washing  given,  died,  and  some  of  his  negatives  were  given  to 
Mr.  Bnghtman,  who  pUced  them  in  a  box  with  a  lot  of  his  early 
prodnctions  about  which  it  is  probable  he  was  not  very  particular. 
The  box  was  put  in  a  damp  place,  the  result  being  that 
Mr.  Brightman's  negatives  did  not  suffer,  wheieas  his  friend's 
were  all  cracked.  The  water  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  contains  a 
great  deal  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  Mr.  Brightman  considered 
deliouesced  under  influence  of  damp,  and  so  was  the  cause  of  the 
cracu. 

Uent.  Ltsaght  considered  it  was  mainly  dae  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  gums  nsed  in  the  varnishes  that  are  made. 

CoL  Bioas  said  that,   against   his  wish,  tho  Gh)yeinment 
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piintod  a  namber  of  pictnres  of  Indtui  uchiteetnn  in  the  deptb 
of  irintm*,  tnA,  u  &  conieqaetiee,  lost  oyer  two  handrad  Id  ths  ume 
mj  u  Dr.  Muitall  He  thoaght  that  the  difference  in  the  tem- 
pentnre  bad  mach  to  do  with  it,  u  when  they  were  taken  tbe 
iempenturB  was  from  90°  to  115°  ;  the  expansion  of  the  gliEs, 
be  wicied,  was  pouibly  tbe  caaee. 

Lient.  Ltbaoht  lemarked,  thftt  if  ao,  tbeotetieally  the  cracks 
ahonld  clow  np  when  tbe  glass  regained  its  norinal  state.  He 
still  adhered  to  bis  opinion  that  the  (anit  laj  with  the  gums, 
espeeiallj  as  the  cracks  did  not  appear  for  years. 

Some  (niiher  discnsaion,  and  private  matters  of  the  Association, 
took  op  tbe  rest  of  the  time.  Some  very  fine  paper  negatives, 
«xhibihi(t  bj  Uol.  Biggs,  the  subjects  being  Indiao  scenes.  Ware 
greatly  admired,  the  delicacy  and  sbatpness  of  detail  being  abso- 
Intely  perfect. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Briortman   and 

'-d  by  Mr.  Holt,  to  Dr.  uantell,  foi  his  interesting  eom- 

"1,  closed  the  proceedings. 


Ml  m  tit  JitsUo. 

A  Oebiian  "  PvoTOOBiPHio  Nbws."— A  Dew  journal 

■nnonnced  with  the  title  of  tha  Gtrmaa  Fhotographic  JVeici, 
Knd  the  following  imposing  array  of  names  is  given  as  forming 
ite  staff:  K.  Scbeweir,  Prciideat;  W.  Ziok.  VicB-president ; 
O.  Bellacb,  Secretary;  K.  Festze,  Cashier:  ^-  HaugkandTb. 
Horikel,  Assessora.  Tki  FHOToaitiPHic  Nbws  of  London, 
whicb  has  istiied  a  thousand  weekly  nam Iwra — tbe  only  phuto- 
KTKpbic  jonroal  in  the  world  whicD  has  done  so  mnch— and 
has  commenced  a  thousand  more,  in  aniioancinK  ■'■  stfiff  must 
■imply  mention  photographara  in  every  part  of  tbe  world  I 

AJriLiHK  Bbohziho  Fluid. — Take  ten  parts  of  aniline  red 
•nd  Qve  of  aniline  purple,  and  diesolve  in  one  hnodred  parts  of 
aloohol  at  95",  taking  oars  to  help  the  solution  by  placing  l*" 
TMsel  in  a  laad  or  water  bath.  Ai  soon  as  tbe  solution 
effeoted,  five  parts  of  benaoic  acid  are  added,  and  tbe  whole 
boiled  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  until  the  greenish  colour  of  the 
miiture  is  transformed  into  a  fine  ligbt-coloured  bronie.  This 
bronse  it  stated  to  be  very  brilliant,  and  to  i)e  applicable  lo  all 
metals,  as  well  as  to  other  substances.  It  ii  easily  laid  on  witb 
ft  brash,  and  dries  promptly. 

Halation.  -It  h^s  long  been  known  that  the  pbotograpbi 
image  of  a  luminous  object  is  dilated  at  the  expense  of  the^ 
. .  -dark  parU  or  the  fleld  itaett.  Tbi>  has  been  merely  attributed 
to  ■  gradual  advBnco  of  the  cheioical  nctioa  [without  further 
attempt  at  Fiptanstion).  The  phenomenon  has  recently  been 
studied  by  M.  Angot  [Journal  d»  Phyiigut).  He  fluds  tbat  the 
dimension  of  the  images  increases  with  the  intensiiy  of  the 
light,  with  the  duration  of  eiposure,  with  tbe  esneibility  of  tho 
plate,  with  the  dimioution  of  the  aperture  of  the  objective,  and 
that  it  is  greater  when  the  plate  has  not  previonaly  been  im- 
pressed by  diffuse  light  than  nben  it  has.  M.  Angot  diicarda 
the  hypothesis  of  •  mysteriona  advanoe  of  chemical  actions, 
and  shows  how  the  phenomena  ire  acconated  for  by  tbn 
ordinary  theoriee  of  optic*.  This  Ttriatiou  of  the  diameter  of 
images  i*  laovitable  in  praotioe  ;  to  render  it  very  small  the 
operator  should  satiafy  himself  ibat  tha  objective  used  is 
ftplanelio,  i.i.,  free,  as  far  aa  possible,  from  aberratioDi  of 
sphericity  and  refrangibility.  Be  bat  only  then  to  take 
SMKount  of  variations  due  to  diffriolion,  which  may  be  attenu- 
ated by  nsing  objectives  of  large  aperture.  It  is  by  using  an 
objective  wiihout  sensible  nberration  and  of  fifteen  inches 
aperture  that  Mr.  Rutherford  has  tucceeded  in  obtaining  bis 
magni  Scent  photographs  of  the  tnooo. — Natan. 

TBBTa  JOB  CopFBB  SOLUTIONS.— The  solutions  of  copper 
possess  a  blue  or  green  colonr,  which  they  retain,  ereu  when 
oonsiderably  diluted  with  water.     With  caustic  potassa  they 

five  a  light  blue  bulky  precipitate,  turning  blackish  brown  or 
lack  on  boiling  tha  liquid.  Ammonia  and  carbonate  uf 
ammonia  produce  a  bluish  white  precipitate,  solnble  in  eicets 
of  ammooia,  yielding  a  rich  deep  blue  solution.  The  carbou- 
fttes  of  potassa  give  a  aimilar  precipitate  to  the  last,  but  In- 
soluble in  eicess  of  the  precipilate.  Farrocyanide  of 
Dotassium  gives  a  reidish  brown  precipitate.  Sulphnrettort 
Dydrogen  and  hydroaulphuret  of  amcoonia  give  a  blaokiah 
brown  or  a  black  one.  A  polished  rod  of  iron,  oo  immetaion  in 
■n  acidulated  solntioD,  quickly  beoomea  coal«d  witb  metallic 
Doppei.~-dri«n(iA  Auttriam. 


0ff  9)tnn%'iotibm\s. 

J.  B. — Black  matks  of  all  shapes  and  nzes  have  beransed  in  photo- 
graphy fram  ita  cArlieat  days.  We  never  heard  of  any  Iwing 
patented,  nor  do  we  see  how  Ihay  cm  be  patented.  We  think  yon 
nay  go  on  u»ing  them  in  ssfety,  nune  daring  to  oiake  you  afraid. 

pBRFLixiTY  isinadilRcDllT  wilhBDuiekind  of  defects  in  hisn^a- 
tires,  aDdheseade  us  one  bypo-^t,  thttwe  may  examine  the  defects 
sad  help  him  out  of  hin  fruablD.  He  packs  tho  glaas  negative  in 
a  piece  uf  cotton  wool  aQdapier^of  paper.  It  soajrdiDgly  reaches 
Da  in  a  hTindred  scratched  fragmenls.  The  broken  m^ss  of  glaia 
and  wool  and  paper  are  brought  to  as  by  the  poatmaii  in  a  bniwa 
paper  bag,  wilh  a  meaaafte  from  oar  civil  poatmoater  to  tbe  effeot 
that  the  broken  mass  arrived  at  the  post  office  in  such  fregmenta 
that  be  wai  obliged  to  place  tbom  in  ■  bag,  although  (he  sending 
of  such  an  article  by  pjet  vaa  iu  direct  appositioa  to  ths  lav. 
Atteuptinetoexaiaine  it  hna  covered  our deak  witb  minute  ipicnia 
and  particiei  of  glass,  at  onco  dangoroui  and  nnccjmfnrtablo.  We 
have  ution  warned  oar  correapondenla  againit  Ihia  practice.  OUsa 
can  only  be  asat  safely  in  a  wooden  boi.  The  negative  being 
destroyed,  and  lbs  details  of  the  trouble  insufficiently  clearly 
stated,  we  fear  we  cannot  help  our  correspondent  nutil  ws  receive 
farther  details.  Is  the  defect  a  crapy  reticolation  of  the  eollodion 
flImP 

F.  W.  B. — When  ]n)a  apeak  of  breaking  glass  plates  in  working 
phDlo-lithography,  we  suppoaa  you  prubibty  mean  phato-oolla~ 
graphy.  It  ia  necessary  to  use  very  thick  glass  indeed— nearly  an 
men  thick  is  usotl^and  if  th's  be  bedded  carcfolly,  to  avoid  un- 
equal pressure,  it  will  not  break.  As  a  rule,  a  platen  prasa — that 
ia,  one  giving  a  flat  preaaare — answers  best.  The  scraping  pres- 
enre  with  an  edge  of  the  litbogrsphic  press  is  the  most  dangerDns. 

Pellicle. — Perhaps  there  is  no  patent  of  any  kitii 


if  you  employ  the 
be  prooeeded  againsc ; 

ScOTELLARL—TlKl  late 

.nbefori 


valid.     Snob  aUle- 

.i4;Ured  void  by  tbe 

in  perfect  force.     Tbe  patent  to  which 

iligated  at  all,  and  is  in  full  operation. 

ttbodfor  your  own  use  it  is  not  likely  you  will 

1..^  .,... .-.1.  .,._  j,„[cn(^_ 

ubcr.     It  sball  have 


R.  Kee HE.— Received.     Many  thanks. 

H.  WiLSos.— We  will  bund  your  letter  lo  onr  Publisher.  The 
supply  of  copies  of  the  Mswa  does  not  come  within  the  Editorial 
denarlment. 

A.  Ford  Suitu.— Many  thanks.  We  will  take  care  to  see  it,  and 
possibly  use. 

StabteB, — The  lenses  you  name  may  chance  to  be  good  or  bad  ; 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  qaolity  in  the  nameii.  2,  Central  stops 
are  desirable.  A  stop  Diny  be  placed  in  front  of  a  portrait  [ens, 
but  it  Is  not  BO  good  aa  ia  the  centre'  It  ia  oasj  to  add  cuntral 
stops.  3.  We  cannot  give  yon  any  more  precise  detail*  than  «• 
havepubliiheJ.     4.  You  will  Sad  it  uneful  tiaoioirc  familiarity 

with  the  metrical  system  of  weighti  and  i— .  ^» 

will  refer  to  any  special  formula  we  will  tn 
wilt  find  tables  to  aid  y..u  in  almost  all  tl 
Buus. 

Carbon  Tbansfebs  oy  Cantab. — See  the  Aototype  Manual. 

A.  B.  8.— AceticacidandcoUocineareconitanllynsedasreatrainers. 
B.  For  very  large  plates  a  dipper  with  feet  projecting  below  tha 
ledge  on  which  the  plate  rests  is  desirable  ;  (hen  rest  tbe  dipper 


te  it  for  yon.     Yon 
gues  of  our  Yea>- 


Bgainst  something,  and  place  the  plsle  in 
It  we  oonld  tell  you  the  preriso  chemical  c 


which  make 

iffereoce  between  rapid  and  slow  plates,  we  should  have 
solved  one  of  the  important  problema  in  photography.  D.  No. 
Bemaining  answers  next  week 
NiOHT  Photoobaphy. — We  do  not  know  of  anyone  using  the 
mSKQeaium  light  for  portraiture  at  preaent.  Mr.  Vandsrweyde 
will,  we  believe,  shortly  open  an  establishment  in  Regent  Street 
for  night  photography  by  means  of  his  patented  light. 
Several  Correspondents  in  onr  next. 


PHOTOGRAFHS   REQISTBBXD. 


id  of  Kr.  Henry  n 


Ftaotoiraph  of  U 
K.  Low^uddimaeld, 

Three  fhotofnphi  of  John  Itow 

One  fhotonaeb  uf  Biv.  Tbomai  unmu 
S.T.WBIIS,  KejlTiDg, 

Ten  Pboiognplis  of  Bli)iD[i  Crowlhar. 


Fhologriiph— Tbe  Europsu  Oonferenoe  at  Constantinople. 
'.  (^LLia.  Napier.  Kew  ZcaUnd, 

Three  f  hulvgnplu  of  Crater  of  Whits  Island. 
.  U.  Satawoop.  Northamptoa- 

Phstugraph  of  Uias  M. 
0.  SAaoRT,  Boartwro'j 


m  Phiito(npbi  of  I 
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PHOTOGKAPHY   IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO* 

Thb     Old     Cartk-db-Vmitk     Days — Improvbmbiits    im 
Photoqraphino  upon  AVovev  Fabrics. 

The  Old  Carte-de-  Visite  Days. — The  old-fashioned  carte- 
de-visite,  wiih   its  tesselated  pavement  and   flated  columD, 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.     No  one,  probably,  will 
regret  the  circumstance  except  those  who   happen  to  have 
a  large  stock  of  such  properties  on  their  hands.     It  is  now 
very  seldom  that  one  sees  a  pillar — or  even  a  balustrade— 
in  such  photographs :  both  the  public  and  photographers 
have   grown    wiser.     We  did    not  impose    upon    anyone 
that  we   lived   in  a   mansion,   and  that  our  back  window 
looked  ont  upon  an   Italian  lake,    when   we  handed   the 
pictures  round  to  our  friends.     When  the  thing  was  new,  it 
was  all  very  well,  and  background  and  accessories  did  not 
matter  much.     A  personage  appeared  without  his  hat  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  cold  and  drauehty  corridor  ;  but 
beyond  hoping  that   he  would  not  take  cold  under  the 
circumstances,  the  picture  made  little  impression   besides. 
It  was  when  the  favoured  background  began  to  get  known 
that  the  thing  grew  monotonous ;  and  the  first  thing  the 
Joneses  remarked  when  you  handed  in  your  portrait  was:  ^*  Ahl 
Mr.  Kammarer  has  photographed  you  with  that  pretty  balus- 
trade of  his  as  a  background ;  all  our  girls  have  been  taken 
with  it!"  Upon  which  you  then  and  there  mentally  resolve  to 
throw  the  whole  batch  of  cards  behind  the  tire  as  soon  as  ever 
you  get  home.     Another  thing  has  probably  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  these  cut-and-dried  accessories.  When  first  intro- 
duced it  seemed  bo  good  of  the  photographer,  not  only  to 
take  your  portrait,  but  to  throw  in  unlimited  furniture  as 
well,  one  could    not  but  feel  pleased    at   such    liberality. 
But  after  a  time,  when  chairs  and  tables,  vases  and  pillars, 
bookcases  and  pianofortes,  all  of  them  as  paRteboardy  as 
pasteboard  can  do,  had  been  reproduced  in  profusion,  one 
began  to  ask  oneself  whether,  after  all,  it  was  a  picture  of 
these,  so  much  as  a  portrait  of  oneself,  that  was  desired  ;  and 
so  the  custom  of  late  has  become  for  photographers  to  devote 
themselves  more  especially  to  the  sitter  himself,  rather  than 
worry  about  **  properties."     And  aa  one  cannot  be  taken 
full-length   very   well   without  showing    a   good   deal   of 
extraneous  and  uninteresting  matter,  we  have  come  to  the 
general  custom  of  depicting  our  sitters  in  half-length   or 
vignetted  style.     No  doubt  we  shall  still  see  many   full- 
length   portraits,    but  not  from  second-rate  studios.     Few 
portraits  are  more  charming  than  the  standing  figure  of  an 
elegantly  dressed  lady  ;  but  then  to  render  such  a  model 
well,  a  thorough  artist  is  required,  who  can  pose  and  arrange 
with  taste.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
most  portraits  are  now>a-days  taken  half-length  or  vig- 
netted, since  it  is  far  easier  to  produce  a  successful  result  so, 
than  with  a  standing  Bgure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  cartes- 
de-visite.     A  photographer  who  has  but  little  time,  who 
has  to  pose  rapidly  nnd  get  rid  of  his  customers  in  a  few 
minutes,  even  if  he  is  a  capable  and  talented  man,  cannot 
possibly    pose    standing    or    full-length    models,    within 
the  brief  period  at  his  disposal,  in  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory manner.     But  when  he  has  not  to  study  the  pose  of 
the  model's  feet,  half  of  his  difficulties  fall  away  at  once,  and 
the  chances  are  he  makes  a  very  tolerable  portrait.     How 
often  does  it  happen  that  a  gawky  awkward  portrait  appears 
to  very  s^ood  advantage  after  the  legs  have  been  cutoff,  and 
even  a  half-length  picture,  which  has  not  pleased  before, 
does  80  at  once  if  only  head  and  shoulders  are  visible.    The 
great  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  vignette  is  certainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  limbs  of  the  model,  often  so  awkwardlv 
posed,  are  not  visible.     One  never  knows  what  to  do  with 
fogs  and  arms,  and  it  is  these  which  usually  offend  in  a 
photograph.     We  repeat,  it  wants  a  very  good  photographer 
indeed  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  rebellious  limbs.    Al- 
together the  photographer  htm  much  to  be  thankful  for  that 


the  fashion  for  whole-iiguTe  portraits  has  gone  out.  He 
has  now  little  to  fear  from  clever  sitters  who  want  to  be 
taken  **  like  this,  don^t  yoa  know,  without  any  demned 
nonsense  I  "  and  whose  great  idea  was  to  sit  astride  a  balus- 
trade smoking  short  pipes,  or  with  hats  cocked  knowingly, 
and  who  affected  little  canes  with  tassels  depending  there- 
from. There  is  nothing  left  for  these  gentlemen  now  but  to 
sit  down  and  "  have  their  heads  taken  off  "  quietly.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  changes  in  style  of  portraiture 
are  brought  about,  and  why  some  things  become  popular 
and  others  do  not ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  the  last  Paris 
Exhibition  had  much  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  dark 
printing  and  Rembrandt  portraiture,  the  Adam-Solomon 
pictures  in  great  measure  '  influencing  photographers. 
We  wonder  whether  next  year's  show  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
will  work  as  great  a  change.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
progress  in  many  branches  of  the  art,  and  it  will  be  with 
some  degree  of  expectancy  that  many  of  us  will  await  the 
opening  of  the  World's  Fair  for  1878. 

Improvements  in  Photographing  upon  Woven  Fabrics, — We 
see  that  an  application  lor  a  new  patent  has  been  made  for 
**  improvements  in  photography  relating  to  the  production 
of  photographic  pictures  on  woven  fabrics."  We  only  trust 
that  the  **  improvements "  are  real  and  effective,  although, 
for  our  part,  we  can  see  little  difficulty  in  the  production  of 
such  prints  in  the  ordinary  way.  Perhaps,  however,  with 
these  "  improvements  *'  somebody  will  see  his  way  clear  to 
applying  photography  to  the  general  printing  of  fabrics, 
which,  as  our  readers  know,  is  a  very  extensive  trade  at  the 
present  day.  As  matt^srs,  however,  stand  at  present  we  can- 
not conceive  why  photographers  do  not  take  up  more 
generally  the  matter  of  fabric  printing.  A  photographer's 
work  is,  after  all,  little  else  than  supplying  the  public  with 
knick-knacks  more  or  less  useful ;  for  every  one  who  wants  a 
portrait  taken  for  family  purposes,  a  dozen  require  them  in 
order  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  because  other  people  have 
them.  So  that  if  photographers  would  only  remember  this, 
and  have  in  view  tne  submission  to  their  customers  of  some- 
thing novel  or  taking,  without  troubling  themselves  much 
about  its  utility,  we  think  they  would  occasionally  do  a 
little  stroke  of  business  that  would  not  be  unwelcome,  and 
the  printing  of  photographs  upon  fabrics  appears  to  oar 
mind  a  means  that  might  well  be  applied  in  this  way. 
Handkerchiefs,  d'oyleys,  mats  of  all  descriptions,  serviettes, 
fans,  and  a  hundred  other  things  of  the  kind  might  be 
ornamented  or  marked  by  the  aid  of  photography.  If  a 
photographer  could  supply  a  set  of  d'oyleys  impressed  with 
the  portraits  of  eminent  persons^statesmen,  artists,  authors, 
actors,  &c. — he  would  soon  find  customers  for  the  novelty  ;  in 
the  same  way,  if  he  would  undertake  to  mark  a  dosen  hand- 
kerchiefs with  the  owner's  portrait,  or  to  ornament  screens 
or  mats  with  pictorial  photographs  of  one  kind  or  another, 
he  would  soon  do  a  bit  of  business  in  such  things.  It  might 
not  lead  to  very  extensive  dealings,  perhaps,  but  in  these 
times  it  would  be  remembered  progress  and  novelty  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Chambeb  Stndicalk  ahd  Photoqbafhio  Fatints^ 
M.  Lbvt^s  Bbpboduoiiohs  or  thb  Louveb  Museum  ahd 
TBB    New    Opera    House — M.    Boivim's    Compabativb 

EXPERIMEMTS  WITH  ChARDOV'b  EmULSION  AHD  THB  GELA- 
TINE Pbluolb — M.  RoDEiQUBS  ON  Photoobapbt  ih  thb 
State  Paper  OrrioB  or  Lisbon. 

The  Chamhre  Syndicate  of  photography  was  occupied  on 
the  occasion  of  its  last  meeting  with  a  subject  which  comes 
well  within  its  deliberations,  namely,  that  of  patents.  The 
Chamhre  does  not  desire  to  discuss  in  any  way  with  con- 
troversies connected  with  patents,  but  confines  its  efforts 
to  making  patents  known  as  widely  as  possible.  Itia 
certain  that  m  France,  at  any  rate,  the  great  majority  of 
patents  which  are  daily  taken  out  do  not  come  to  the  know- 
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ledge  of  those  who  are  moBt  ioterested  in  the  details  of 
them.  Everybody,  do  doubt,  hM  the  right  to  go  to  the 
Patent  Uffice,  and  to  consult  any  of  the  BpeciGcationg 
which  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  ;  but  no  one 
practically  makes  use  of  the  right  he  possesses,  which 
Dooessarity  entails  a  certain  Iobs  of  time  and  other  iocon- 
Tenieoce.  In  the  firet  place  searchers  are  liable  to  search 
for  matter  which  has  already  been  looked  for  a  dozen 
times  before  by  others,  and  have  to  undertake  long 
and  weary  work  to  tiisoover  nolbiiiK  new  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  persona  engaged  in  trade,  and  pliotographera  espe- 
cially, if  they  do  not  acqiiaiot  themselToa  with  what  nas 
gone  before,  are  liable  to  pay  large  sums  for  so-called 
secrets,  &c.,  which  have  been  published  lo  the  world 
HOTeral  times  already.  Sometimes,  again,  they  are  stop[ied 
in  their  wotk  by  reason  of  the  eiisteace  oE  patents  which 
have  no  validity  after  all.  The  Chambre  Sijndicale  is  of 
opinion,  tberefore,  that  it  may  be  able  to  render  rery  good 
service  to  photographers  by  carefully  eiaraiuing  for  them 
the  pstenla  which  most  concern  them,  eipresstng  an 
opinion  of  the  vatne  thereof,  and  making  known  details  as 
far  as  this  is  sanctioned  by  law.  This  very  important 
step  is  to  be  very  seriously  considered  at  future  meetings 
of  the  Chamhi-c  HymUcaU,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  it 
will  materially  benefit  the  photographic  public. 

U.  Levy — who,  as  everybody  kuowa,  not  only  produces 
the  magnificent  stereo  slides  which  boar  his  name,  bat 
also  prints  npon  papers  which  are  second  to  none — has  jast 
published  a  series  of  reproductions  taken  from  the  Gallerir 
•ki  Aiituiaex  at  the  Louvre.  All  the  <:hefi-ir<xavre  of 
ancient  art  in  our  National  Masenm  are  represented  in 
their  most  advantageona  light.  Despite  the  oitficultiea  of 
lighting  which  he  bad,  aa  a  matter  of  coarse,  to  con- 
tend against,  M.  Levy  has  been  able  to  prodnce  work 
food  in  every  respect.  We  may  say  the  same  for  the 
eautiful  paiotlngs,  which  are  reprodaced  in  an  album,  of 
the  New  Opera,  which  the  skilful  photographer  haa  re- 
cently publiahed.  The  artistic  splendoars  of  the  famous 
staircase,  of  t!ie  public  foyer,  of  the  foyer  in  the  ball- 
room,  and  of  all  the  rich  decorations  in  this  wonderful  , 
building,  are  as  well  rendered  as  the  architectoral  deaign  i 
and  studies  of  sculpture  which  ornament  the  exterior  of 
the  building. 

M.  Boivin  has  recently  been  undertaking  some  eom- 
parative  experiments  with  Cbardon's  dry  emnlsion  and 
the  gelatine- bromide  pellicle.  The  result  of  his  iuveatiga- 
tion  he  haa  now  communicated  to  me.  Those  secured  by 
the  first  of  these  products  are,  be  assures  me,  perfect  in 
their  nature.  He  only  regrets  that  the  modiw  nptrnndi  is 
a  costly  one,  aod  that  the  exposure  of  the  film  lasts  for 
.  some  minutes,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  some  objecta 
which    are    well    exposed    upon    the    gel ati no-bromide 

{ellicle  in  live  to  ten  seconds.  My  friend  ho^s  that 
t  OhardcD  will  complete  his  process  b^  accelerating  it  in 
some  way.  As  to  the  experiments  which  M.  Boivin  has 
made  with  the  gelati no-bromide  pellicle,  they  may  be  eon- 
aidered  aatisfactory.  A  distinguished  amateur  of  Saint 
Etienua  (M.  Durand)  having  forwarded  a  specimen  of  the 
Kennett  pellicle  and  half-a-dozeu  plates  prepared  with  it, 
m^  collaborateur  proceeded  to  test  the  product  forthwith. 
Uis  experiment  wae  made  upon  the  8th  of  November,  and 
he  says  of  it :  "  The  light  on  the  day  in  question  was  not 
moat  certainly  of  a  favourable  character,  siuce  No.  4 
degree  on  my  photometer  necessitated  an  eiposure  of  not 
less  than  ten  minutes,  while  the  same  result  would  have 
been  obtained  in  fine  summer  weather  in  three  or  four 
minutes.  The  lens  employed  was  a  aimple  quarter-plate 
one,  having  a  focus  of  siiteen  centimetres  with  a  dia- 
phragm of  eight  millimetres.  I  was  able  under  these 
circumstances  to  secure  a  perfect  negative  in  five  seconds 
upon  the  gelatine  tielUcle."  M.  Roivin  thronghoMt  his 
experiment  followed  the  data  supp'ied  by  M.  Udagir  and 
M.  Kennett  in  reBi>eGt  to  developtnent^  &c.    At  tlie  same 


time  he  was  considerably  surprised  at  the  effect  of  adJiif 
a  drop  of  dacoside  of  ammonium,  to  intensify  the  imiti 
after  all  the  details  bad  appeared  ;  the  reanlt  was  a  vei; 
excellent  one.  The  important  point  of  the  gelatioo  bro- 
mide process,  according  to  M,  Boivin,  ia  the  poaaibititf  ol 
securing  speedy  and  uniform  drying,  and  thue  avoiding 

M.  J.  S.  Rodrignea,  the  director  of  the  pbotogrtpkie 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Cartofn^phic  Dep&rtmenkrf 
Portugal,  has  just  published  in  French  an  intereitig| 
work  giving  all  the  details  of  the  estahlisfament  under  Im 
direction.  The  method  in  which  it  is  fitted  up  and  tke 
processes  in  nse  at  the  establishment  are  all  clearij 
explained.  The  fncgimUe  of  an  ancient  tnAnuscript 
produced  under  M.  Kodrigues'  directioD  illustrates  Ine 
volume  of  which  we  have  spoken.  In  perusing  tliii 
interesting  volume,  and  examining  the  perfect  illustratioD 
which  accompanies  it,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  com^l,eteness  with  which  photography  has  bno 
applied  lu  Lisbon  by  the  Portuguese  •joverninent  to  tb* 
production  of  Government  work,  and  it  would  be  maltct 
for  congratulation  if  every  country  poasesaed  a  hke 
establishment. 

This  evening  there  will  be  held  at  the  Palais  Rvgalt  the 
fifth  banquet  of  professional  photogmphera. 

Ehbest  LauK. 


SPLITTING  OF  NEGATIVE  FILMS. 

BT  nit.  lUNTELL.* 

A  COMUUHICATIOH  by  Mr.  Dunmore  to  the  Briliik  Jptrml 
for  January  19th  of  current  year,  on  the  splittiiig  of 
negative  films,  I  should  probably  have  passed  over  as  poa- 
aessing  no  particular  interest  to  myself,  had  I  not  anffered 
to  some  extent  from  a  similar  cause  this  winter.  In  myope- 
rating  room,  situated  over  my  stables,  I  have  kept  several 
boxes  of  negatives  which  I  took  in  India  between  the  yean 
1865  and  1873,  and  which  I  prize  considerably.  The  room  is 

generally  damp,  and  v"-    -■  '      -      •     ■ 

extraordinary  winter. 

On  examining  the  negatives  a  few  weeka  ago  I  was 
horrified  to  find  that  all  of  them  were  covered  with  mois- 
ture, and  that  the  films  of  several  had  split.  These  nega- 
tives were  taken  with  Thomas's  and  Mawson's  eoUodioa, 
generally  in  combination,  and  were  protected  by  Ronch'* 
uegative  varnish.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  theae 
substances  haa  been  the  cause  of  the  injnry,  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  damp  has  mr  te  been  the  active  agent. 

The  splits  are  all  of  the  same  character — wavy,  aemicir- 
onlar,  and  angular ;  the  film  is  loosened,  and  the  split 
larts  could  at  the  time  be  moved  about  with  Uie  finger, 
leing  separated  from  the  glass.  The  following  table  shows 
the  year  when  the  nM^itivee  were  taken,  and  Uie  number  erf 
these  ID  which  the  filma  have  suffered. 


Date  af  UUbk 

IfuinbfrofHea*- 
tiTH  taken. 

MnmlMir  ef  If  rntiTn 

«ilh  BpUt  kSu. 

166S 
1887 
1873 

23 
33 
82 

1 

9 

1 

Totals 

86 

11 

My  impression  ia,  that  in  most  inatances,  where  good 
chemicals  are  used,  that  the  splitting  of  Hlma  is  due  to  a 
trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  remaining  in  them.  I  ftel 
certain  that  this  is  the  cause  in  my  own  negatives,  from 
the  fact  that  those  which  have  suffered  were  t*lten  in 
the  field,  and  that  imperfect  washing  was  common  noder 
the  circumstances.  Had  the  extreme  datnpneaa  of  tke 
weather  been  to  blame  it  is  reaaonable  to  suppooe  that  the 
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balk  of  the  negatives,  perhaps  all,  would  have  had  split 
films,  as  they  were  kept  under  similar  conditions  in  deal 
boxes,  and  were,  moreover,  quite  wet  when  examined. 
1  think  the  reason  of  the  negatives  having  remained  so 
many  yea?s  unaffected  is  that  the  trace  of  hyposulphite 
was  BO  exceedingly  small  that  it  required  an  abnormally 
damp  season  to  act  upon  them,  and  that,  had  there  not 
been  an  actual  condensation  of  moisture  on  their  surfaces, 
they  would  not  have  suffered  at  all,  ordinary  hygrometric 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  being  insufficient  to  penetrate 
the  varnished  films. 


lemtt  intents. 


MR.  J0H>SON^S  NEW  CARBON  PROCESS. 

The  following  is  the  specification  of  Mr.  Johnson's  new 
patent  for  improvements  in  the  carbon  process,  the  marvel- 
lously fine  examples  of  which  we  recently  noticed. 

This  invention  consists  of  sundry  improvements  in  tho  photo- 
graphic operations  hy  which  pictares  are  obtained  in  carbon  or 
other  permanent  pigments,  a  process  Iwhich  has  also  been  called 
*•  the  autotype  process,*'  or  antotypy. 

As  ordinarily  practised  this  is  well  understood,  many  editions 
of  the  Manual  of  the  autotype  process  originally  written  by  the 
inventor  of  these  improvements  having  been  published. 

My  improvements  will  be  best  described  under  two  heads  or 
chapters.  A.  Those  which  relate  to  the  double  transfer  process. 
B.  Those  which  relite  to  the  simple  or  single  transfer  process, 
some  of  which  will  be  found  of  important  use  for  other  processes 
of  photography,  viz.,  whenever  a  negative  has  to  be  taken  and 
preserved. 

My  first  improvement  consists  in  the  substitution  of  alizarine, 
the  colouring  principle  of  madder — well  known  to  be  propei'ly 
stable  when  combined  with  an  earthy  or  metallic  base — instead  of 
the  fugitive  preparations  of  cochineal  hitherto  used  for  obtaining 
the  brilliant  purple  tones  for  pigment  prints.    Small  quantities 
of  alizarine  have  already  been  used  combined  with  other  colouring 
matters,  such  as  Indian  red  ;  but  when  sufficient  is  employed  in 
the  usual  way  to  give  the  red  tint  alone,  the  paper  employed  to 
receive  the  finished  proof  becomes  stained  red  or  pink  instead  of 
remaining  white,  or  the  pigment  paper  becomes  insoluble  even 
when  not  exposed  to  light.      As  is  well  known,  alizarine  is 
soluble  in  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  is  precipitated  there- 
from as  a  coloured  lake  by  the  earthy  and  metiulio  salts,  and 
particularly  by  alum,  which  jrields  a  brilliant  red  lake,  and  by  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  which  yields  a  purple  lake.    But  the  salts  of  alum 
and  zinc  also  precipitate  gelatine,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pound used  for  preparing  the  pigment  paper,  so  that  when  suffi- 
cient alum  is  employed  to  fix  or  renoer  insoluble  the  alizarine 
lake,  that  lake,  when  mixed  with  the  gelatine  and  bichromate  of 
potash  to  form  the  pigment  paper,  renders  the  pigment  compound 
insoluble  and  unfit  for  use,  or  it  becomes  so  by  keeping.    I  avoid 
this  result  by  employing  sufficient  aluminous  salt  to  produce  the 
full  red  colour,  and  afterwards  add  a  lime  or  magnesian  salt  to 
effect  complete  insolubility.    I  thus  obtain  the  brillmnce  and  per- 
manence due  to  the  alizarine  without  renderinji^  the   gelatine 
insoluble.    The  alizarine  of  commerce  is  so   variable  in  quality 
and  strength  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  very  definite  quantities 
for  the  preparation  of  the  lake.     I  find,  however,  that  for  every 
part  of  dry,  real  alizmne,  about  five  parts  of  liquid  ammonia 
(liquor  ammonoefortis  of  the  pharmaccspia  of  London),  five  parts 
of  pure  ammonia  alum,  and  five  parti  of  chlorine  of  calcium,  or 
eight  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  are  required.    The  idizarine  is 
dissolved  in  the  ammonia,  with  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  and 
the  alum  in  solution  is  added.    When  well  mixed  the  chloride  of 
calcium  is  added,  and  the  precipitated  lake  cast  upon  a  filter,  and 
dried  on  chalk  stone,  as  is  well  understood.    The  salt  of  limes 
is  in  excess,  but  such  excess  is  not  precipitated,  bat  remains 
insoluble. 

A  pigment  paper  made  by  a  mixture  of  China  or  Indian  ink,  or 
other  black  pigment,  and  alizarine  lake,  bo  as  to  have  a  rich 
maroon  or  amarinth  tmt,  may  be  "  toned  "  by  a  weak  solution  of 


I  claim  the  use  of  alizarine  lake  formed  by  alumina  mixed  with 
lime  magnesia,  or  other  earthy  matter  capable  of  fixing  the  aliza- 
rine without  rendering  insoluble  the  gelatine  when  employed  for 
pigment  paper.  And  I  claim  the  mode  described  for  '*  toning  '* 
prints  produced  by  such  lake  or  lakes. 

My  second  improvement  consists  in  a  new  method  of  preparing 
the  pigment  paper,  and  of  sensitising  the  same  when  already 
made,  but  made  insensitive— that  is,  without  the  bichromate. 

It  has  been  usual  to  spread  the  golatiue  pigment  compound 
upon  the  paper  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  and  immediately  to 
hang  it  up  to  dry  in  such  cool,  airy  place.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  paper  is  made  insensitive  it  is  rendered  sensitive  by  im- 
mersion in  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  or  other  bichro- 
mate, and  is  then  suspended  in  such  cool,  airy  room. 

I  operate  in  a  totally  different  manner.  After  spreading  the 
gelatine  compound  upon  the  paper,  or  after  planging  the  already 
prepared  paper  into  the  bichromate  bath,  I  lay  it  flat  upon  a  level 
surface  upon  a  plate  heated  to  UO^  or  100''  Fahrenheit,  and  I 
maintain  the  wet  pigment  paper  in  this  position  for  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes,  by  which  time  the  denser  particles  of  colour 
have  settled  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  pigment  compound,  par- 
ticularly such  heavier  or  larger  particles  as  have  escaped  filtration, 
or  which  have  clogged  together  during  the  preparation,  and  which 
would  form  a  blot  or  spot  upon  the  ultimate  picture.  Papers  so 
treated,  having  a  less  dense  pigment  compound  on  the  surface  and 
a  denser  compound  below,  yield  more  delicate  half-tones   and 


more  vigorous  shadows  than  paper  made  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
and,  as  water  is  lost  during  the  heating,  the  compound  becomes 
more  concentrated  and  does  not  run  from  the  paper  when  sus- 
pended in  warm  weather.  In  a  hot  atmosphere  the  duration  of 
the  heating  operation  while  the  paper  is  in  a  horizontal  position 
may  be  considered  greater  than  has  been  stated.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  paper  so  treated  must  either  be  allowed 
to  cool  before  being  suspended  vertically,  or  the  operation  must 
last  till  the  gelatine  compound  is  too  thick  to  lun.  It  is  important 
that  perfectly  pure  bichromate  salt  be  used,  that  a  small  part  of  the 
bichromate  be  converted  into  neutral  salt  to  ensure  the  compound 
from  the  presence  of  free  acid. 

My  third  improvement  consists  in  substituting  for  glass  or 
porcelain,  used  as  the  temporary  support  for  holding  the  print  by 
suction  during  the  development,  card  or  millboard  made  by  some 
waterproof  cement  instead  of  by  paste  or  glue,  and  with  a  white, 
highly -polished  face  of  paper  prepared  with  shellac  or  other 
waterproof  substance.  Or  I  use  sheets  of  tinned  iron  or  zinc 
faced  with  such  highly -glazed  impervious  paper,  such  paper  being 
attached  to  the  metal  by  india-rubber  or  marine  glue,  or  dissolved 
shellac,  either  by  direct  application  to  the  face  of  the  metal,  or  by 
folding  over  the  edges  of  the  paper  and  attaching  the  edges  by 
cement  behind  the  plate. 

Such  prepared  papsr  may  be  renewed  when  worn  out,  ad  infi^ 
nitwn  ;  and  after  each  operation  of  developing  a  picture  it  has 
only  to  be  rubbed  ovt-r  by  a  flannel,  and  a  little  wax  and  resin 
dissolved  in  benzine,  as  is  well  understood,  to  be  ready  for  another 
operation. 

Such  prepared  panel  is  not  only  much  more  easily  handled  than 
the  flexible  supports  hitherto  used,  whether  made  of  a  simple 
Cv)ating  of  shellac  (see  first  edition  of  Autotope  ManualJ,  or  the 
more  complex  coating  used  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  but  is  tar  more 
economical,  as  when  attached  to  the  panel  or  plate  it  may  be  used 
a  great  number  of  times  without  renewal. 

I  claim  the  use  of  cardboard  made  impermeable  to  water,  and 
sheets  of  metal  coated  with  prepared  paper,  as  the  temporary 
support  in  obtaining  a  non- reversed  proof  by  pigment  printing. 

It  is  usual  after  the  print  has  been  developed  upon  the 
temporary  support,  and  has  been  fixed  by  immersion  in  alum,  to 
allow  it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  to  tinnsfer  it  to  prepar.d  paper 
called  the  **  second  transfer  paper." 

Instead  of  thus  operating,  my  fourth  improvement  consists  in 
treating  such  print  after  leaving  the  alum  bath,  and  having  been 
rinsed  well  in  water,  to  allow  the  washed  print  to  drain  well ; 
but  before  drying  I  coat  it  with  a  gelatine  solution  rendered 
opaque  by  zinc  white  or  other  white  pigment.  After  thus 
coating  the  plate  or  sheet  of  cardboard,  it  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  when  the  film  of  white  gelatine  has  set  or  solidified, 
a  thin  bit  of  tissue  or  other  thin  paper  is  wetted  in  water,  and 
laid  upon  the  solidified  gelatine.  A  little  pressure  with  a  brush 
or  sponge  causes  the  paper  to  adhere,  and  when  the  whole  is  dry 


perchloride  or  persulphate  of  iron,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydro-  '  it  may  be  removed  to  be  mounted  subsequently  on  cardboard,  or 
chloric  acid  have  been  added,  in  the  same  way  as  the  tints  pro-  it  may  have  the  cardboard  mount  applied  before  being  taken  from 
duced  by  a  salt  of  silver  are  **  toned,"  or  turned  from  red  to  violet  the  glass.  Or,  instead  of  the  intervening  paper,  the  card  mount 
by  the  salt  of  gold.  '  may  be  applied  directly  upon  the  gelatine,  and  pre«ed  thereon. 
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After  the  pressure  has  heen  continued  for  some  time  the  card  will 
have  become  permanently  fixed.  I  would,  however,  observe, 
that  when  the  negatives  are  old  or  imperfect,  and  the  prints 
require  much  touching,  and  particularly  when  the  prints  have 
been  developed  upon  collodion,  to  be  described,  the  direct  appli- 
cation  of  the  white  while  the  print  is  in  the  wet  state  cannot  be 
made.  In  these  cases  the  print  must  be  allowed  to  dry  before 
the  touching  or  spotting  to  correct  the  defective  pnnts  is  made, 
and  the  gehttine  and  white  must  be  applied  subsequently.  I 
prefer,  however,  to  give  to  the  wet  prints  before  drying  a  thin 
coating  of  gelatine,  or  of  gelatine  and  chrome  alum,  to  fill  up  the 
hollows  and  support  the  relief  which  defines  the  picture  during 
the  drying  operation.  Pictures  so  treated  are  greatly  superior  to 
those  which  have  been  allowed  to  dry  without  such  treatment.  I 
do  not,  however,  claim  the  use  of  transparent  gelatine,  but  that 
only  in  which  the  gelatine  has  been  made  opaque  to  replace  the 
more  or  less  costly  double  transfer  paper — not  only  on  the  ground 
of  its  economy,  but  that  the  results  are  greatly  superior,  being,  in 
fact,  equal  in  every  respect  to  a  single  transfer  print  upon  opal 


My  fifth  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  a  solution  of  gela- 
tine—say, of  four  per  cent,  strength— rendered  insoluble  when 
dry  by  a  small  quantity  of  chrome  alum,  as  is  well  understood, 
instead  of  the  usual  collodion  coating  for  preparing  the  temporary 
support  when  a  polished  surface  is  required.  1  pour  this  solu- 
tion on  the  plate  prepared  by  wax  or  stearine,  as  is  usual  when 
collodion  is  used ;  I  allow  it  to  dry,  and  before  applying  the 
print  I  pass  the  prepared  plate  into  warm  water  to  soften  the 
gelatine  and  remove  the  excess  of  chrome  alum.  After  this 
treatment  the  insolated  print  must  be  applied  to  the  gelatine 
coating,  and  the  development  proceeded  with  as  usual  when  collo- 
dion is  employed.  I  claim  the  use  of  the  well-known  gelatine 
solution  for  this  purpose. 

Chapter  II.— My  first  and  ctiief  improvement  under  this  head 
of  my  invention  consists  of  a  new  method  of  obtaining  reversed 
negatives,  without  which,  as  is  well  known,  prints  produce<l  by 
the  single  transfer  process  of  pigment  printing  are  themselves 
reversed,  as  when  an  object  ib  viewed  in  a  mirror  or  looking- 
glass. 

The  only  certain  mode  of  removing  the  collodion  film  from  the 
glass  upon  which  it  has  been  taken,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  print 
upon  the  side  in  contact  with  the  glass,  consists  in  pouring  upon 
the  negative  a  solution  of  gelatine,  allowing  the  gelatine  film  to 
dry,  for  wnich  from  twelve  to  twenty -four  hours  are  required, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  that  film  upon  the  dry  gelatine :  a 
coating  of  collodion  is  then  poured,  which  is  again  aUuwed  to  dry, 
and  the  compound  pellicle  with  the  adhering  negative  is  detached 
from  the  glass. 

Instead  of  this  tedious  preparation,  which  renders  the  negative 
incapable  of  being  employed  for  printing  for  so  long  a  period,  I 
prepare  the  double  film  of  gelatine  and  collodion  beforehand  upon 
a  clean  plate  prepared  with  a  film  of  wax  or  stearine,  and  I  apply 
it,  when  detached,  to  the  surface  of  the  finished  negative ;  but,  as 
is  well  known,  such  application  cannot  be  made  directly,  as  the 
gelatine  wetted  swells,  extends,  and  curls  up,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  adhere.  I  avoid  this  difiiculty  by  immersing  both  negative  and 
double  pellicle  in  water  to  which  sufficient  alcohol  has  ^en  added 
to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  water  by  the  gelatine,  and  its 
consequent  extension  and  retraction,  and  by  using  this  fluid 
slightly  warmed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  the  alcohol.  In  practice  I  find  equal  part«  of 
rectified  spirits  and  water,  and  a  temperature  of  from  80^  to 
90^,  to  give  the  best  results ;  but  there  is  a  wide  margin  as  regards 
the  liquid,  and  the  adhesion  takes  place  even  without  artificial 
heat  in  summer  weather.  As  soon  as  the  gelatine  begins  to  dis- 
solve without  the  preliminary  swelling — and  when  this  is  observed 
the  surface  of  the  gelatine  and  that  of  the  negative  are  brought 
together  under  the  mixed  fluid,  and  are  lifted  simultaneously  out 
of  that  fluid  and  placed  upon  a  horizontal  support— a  piece  of  oiled 
paper  or  oiled  silk  is  then  laid  over  them,  and  pressure  given  by 
the  squeegee  or  other  means.  When  quite  cold  the  two  surfaces 
will  be  found  united,  and  the  pellicular  flexible  negative  may  be 
lifted  from  the  plates,  and  if  placed  between  the  leaves  of  highly- 
dried  paper  under  pressure  it  will  dry  rapidly,  quite  straight,  and 
may  be  used  immediately  with  either  side  of  the  negative  applied 
to  the  sensitive  paper.  Such  pellicle  negatives  may  be  worked 
up  exactly  as  if  on  glass  when  prepared  by  varnish  or  otherwise 
for  that  purpose. 

I  have  alluded  above  to  a  double  pellicle,  as  this  is  the  best  I 
have  found  for  the  purpose ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  simple  sheet 
of  gelatine  of  commerce  may  be  sabstituted,  the  oidy  disadTantage 


being  that  it  is  acted  upon  by  moist  air  unless  protected  by  a 
coating  of  collodion  or  varnish.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  a  sheet 
of  paper  made  more  or  less  transparent,  coated  with  gelatine  or 
some  other  adhesive  hollow  body,  may  be  used.  I  also  find  that 
such  bodies — viz.,  a  sheet  of  s'  out  collodion,  a  sheet  of  talc,  or 
porous  paper — ^may  be  attached  !o  negatives  in  the  way  described 
by  introducing  incothe  warm  weak  spirit  a  portion  of  gelatine  ia 
solution.  The  manipulations  are  the  same,  sufficient  gelatine  to 
effect  the  adherence  of  the  surfaces  being  left  after  the  actioa  of 
the  squeegee. 

As  is  well  understood,  the  glass  must  be  prepared  with  an  in- 
finitely thin  stratum  of  wax  before  applying  the  collodion  to  form 
the  negative  to  be  removed  from  the  glass,  or  if  this  be  not  done 
the  finished  negative  must  be  immersed  in  water  acidified  with 
chlorhydric  or  citric  acid,  and  maintained  therein  until  the  pellicle 
show  signs  of  becoming  detached  ;  and  if  the  negative  has  been 
varnish^  such  varnish  must  be  removed  by  a  solution  of  a  caustic 
alkali  or  sprits  of  wine  before  being  placed  in  the  acid  bath,  as  is 
'  well  understood.    It  must  then  be  washed  in  water  to  remove  the 

i*  acid,  and  is  ready  for  immersion  in  the  water  and  alcohol. 
When  the  negative  is  large,  or  where  great  definition  is  not  re- 
quired, instead  of  the  gelatiue  and  collodion  pellicle  I  use  paper 
made  transparent,  coated  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  gelatine 
and  chrome  alum,  and  I  apply  it  to  the  negative  exactly  as  a  car- 
bon print  is  transferred  from  the  teuiporary  to  the  permanent 
support,  as  is  well  understood  ;  and  when  the  negative  is  very 
large  I  prefer  to  operate  in  a  different  manner.  I  coat  the  edges 
of  a  large  sheet  of  plate  glass  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc,  or  as 
for  the  preparation  of  a  dry  collodion  plate.  Upon  this  plate  I 
apply  a  sheet  of  thin  transparent  paper,  which  has  been  wetted  with 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  water.  When 
this  paper  has  dried  I  apply  a  coating  of  bromide  of  silver  emulsion, 
diffused  either  in  collodion  or  a  solution  of  gelatine,  and  I  deve- 
lop and  fix  the  negative  after  exposure  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
When  the  finished  negative  has  become  dry,  1  apply  another  sheet 
of  transparent  paper,  previously  coated  with  gelatine  or  gelatine 
or  chrome  alum,  as  before  described.  The  negative  is  thus  im- 
prisoned between  two  sheets  of  transparent  paper,  either  of  which 
may  be  worked  upon  by  a  lead-pencil  or  stump  to  any  extent. 

It  is  obvious  that  even  if  the  negativej  are  not  required  to  be 
reversed,  the  process  described  offers  great  advantages : — 1st.  On 
the  ground  of  economy,  plate-glass  being  replaced  by  gelatine 
and  collodion.  2nd.  For  transport  or  transmisbion  by  post. 
3td.  For  facility  of  storage,  &c.,  &c. 

I  have  described  the  transfer  as  taking  place  upon  plain  pellicle 
or  paper,  but  pellicles  or  paper  with  a  printed  border  or  an  in- 
scription may  be  employed;  or  a  second  negative,  or  carbon 
print  on  a  transparent  medium,  may  be  used  as  the  transporting 
film,  if  the  negative  and  pellicle  negative  have  been  taken  each 
with  an  appropriate  mask  or  ^^  cache,'*  as  is  M'ell  understood. 
Again :  such  transferred  negatives  may  be  trimmed  with  scissors, 
and  inserted  in  appropriate  negatives  in  which  a  space  has  been 
left  transparent,  so  that  the  doubled  negative  may  yield  pictures 
with  frames  or  borders,  or  figures  with  landscape  backgrounds  or 
other  combination. 

I  claim  the  mode  of  transferring  negatives  described,  simple  or 
compound. 

My  second  improvement  in  single  transfer  pigment  printing 
consists  in  substituting  for  the  usual  single  transfer  paper  a  card 
or  board  formed  of  two  or  more  layers  of  paper  cemented  together 
by  bleached  shellac  dissolved  in  liquid  ammonia,  or  in  a  solution 
of  burax,  or  by  marine  glue  or  other  cement  insoluble  in  water. 
By  this  means  no  mounting  of  the  ultimate  print  is  re<[uirod.  I 
apply  this  process  to  the  prints  of  enlargements,  which  are 
thus  obtaincKl  upon  the  board  to  be  used  without  any  intermediate 
mounting  and  to  the  printing  of  cartes-de-visite,  the  pellicular 
negatives  being  trimmed  to  the  proper  size  and  mounted  with  or 
without  borders  upon  a  sheet  of  plate  glass.  Such  collection  of 
negatives  may  be  rendered  capable  of  being  priuted  simul- 
taneously by  proper  selection  if  many  are  used,  so  that  only  nega- 
tives of  equal  pnnting  density  are  employed  on  the  same  plate. 
If  this  be  not  possible,  the  negatives  less  dense  than  the  others 
are  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  translucency  by  the  addition  of 
gelatine  pellicle  to  the  back,  or  by  transparent  paper,  as  is  well 
understood.  On  cutting  the  negative  to  the  proper  size  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  **  safe  edge,"  the  line  of  opaque,  or  nearly 
opaque,  varnish  round  the  picture,  although  this  is  scarcely 
necessary  in  single  transfer  printing,  unless  the  pigment  papec..i^ 
be  too  soluble,  or  the  prints  require  to  be  greatly  reduced  from 
excess  of  density  from  over-printing.  Any  number  of  negatives 
may  be  thus  printed  together,  but  it  will  be  convenient  probably 
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to  amnge  them  in  dozeoa  in  mch  a  manner  Ibat  thsy  hava  onl} 
to  be  cut  boriionta!!/  and  Tertiedl;  by  tbs  sbsani  or  cutting 
machinn  to  yield  one  dozen  caitee. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  paper  card  or  panel  described  J 
prefer  thit  »ach  paper,  &e.,  have  a  Uid  ol  opaque  white  over 
the  inrfaee  to  receive  the  print,  ta  order  to  bide  the  grain  of  the 
paper. 

Enamel  paper  has  not  hitherto  been  locceufolly  oMd  for 
ungle  transfer  paper,  aa  when  the  pigment  for  producieg  the 
enamel  sarlace  ii  nsed  in  anfflcient  quantity  for  this  purpose  it 
becomei  itained  by  the  bichroDUite  of  the  piefment  compound. 
I  find,  however,  that  if  kaolin  or  china  cuy,  or  itareh,  or 
other  substance  not  combining  with  the  ehromie  acid,  be  em- 
ployed a!  the  pigment  to  give  the  enamel  facing,  no  such  stsia 


I  enbs'itnto  one  or  more  of  these  sabatancas  for  the  zinc  or  lead 
or  harytes  white  liitherto  employed  tor  facing  or  enamelling  paper, 
and  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way  to  prepare  paper,  preferring  that 
this  be  as  thin  oa  can  be  aacceisfully  used.  When  this  coating 
is  dry  it  is  cyliodered  in  the  n«nal  way,  and  npon  the  prepared 
surface  I  apply  a  solution  of  the  well-known  gelatine  and  chrome- 
alum  compound,  which  is  well  known. 

Uy  third  improremeut  coaeists  in  the  nse  of  an  eztremelj  thin 
paper  for  preparing  the  single  transfer  paper,  chiefly  for  the  pro- 
duction of  prints  for  illasttating  books,  so  that  the  mounted  pig- 
ment photograph  shall  not  be  materially  thicker  than  a  pilot  ^om 
an  engraving  upon  Indie  paper.  1  obtain  such  paper  by  immersing 
very  thinjin^icr-  tcgctaU  or  tracing  paper  into  a  aolution  of  whito 
shellac  in  liquor  ammonia  to  which  a  portion  of  albumen  has  been 
added.  Say  shelUc  tvo  parts,  strong  liquor  ammonia  one  part, 
albumen  of  egg  one  part,  water  twenty  parts ;  dissolve  by  gentle 
heat,  and  filler. 

Kotwithstanding  the  extreme  tenuity  of  such  paper 
stands  perfectly  the  operation  of  washing  and  fixing,  having  become 
'    waterproof  by  the  treatment  with  shellac. 

X  treat  all  the  prints  produced  by  single  transfer,  after  becoming 
dry  and  having  been  "  touched  "  or  "  spotted,"  il  necessary,  with 
a  weak  solution  of  shellac,  like  the  above,  but  in  which  the  albu- 
men has  Iwea  replaced  by  one'third  its  weight  of  glycerine.  Such 
prints,  after  being  rolled  or  burnished,  have  a  sufficient  polish, 
but  if  more  be  desired  it  cau  be  obtained  by  polishing  the  printt 

with  a  little  alcohol  and  lioseed  oil,  applied  aa  in  B Dishing  French-     _. 

polished  furniture.    Or  the  prints  may  be  enamelled  with  coltodiori  I  ilressed 
and  glycerine,  appLed  on  the  enrfaca  of  a  plate  of  glass,  as  iu 
well  understood. 

Having  thus  described  and  particularly  set  forth  the  nature  of 
the  said  invention,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  eOect, 
I  would  have  it  niiderstood  that — 

I  claim  under  the  first  improvement  the  use  of  aliiarine  lake 
formed  by  alumina  mixed  with  lime  magnetia,  or  other  earthy 
matter,  capable  of  fixing  tl)e  alizarine  without  rendering  insoluble 
the  gelatine  when  employed  for  pigment  paper  ;  and  I  claim  the 
mode  described  for  ''  toning  "  prints  produced  by  snch  lake  or 
hkkee. 

1  claim  under  the  second  improvement  the  method  of  preparini,- 
the  pigmeut  paper  by  subjecting  it  to  the  temperature  on  a  level 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[From  the  Am  JoBKSiL  ] 
Thih  Society  is  again  holding  its  anniiRl  exiiibitioD  in  tb« 
Gallery  of  the  Water  Colour  Society,  Fall  Mall  East,  w.icb  U 
jQng  with  aboot  five  hundred  and  forty  examples  of  tba  art, 
[icluding  those  displayed  on  the  acreene.  It  appears  to  na 
hut  during  the  taet  very  few  yeart  pbotography  has  reached 
lOch  a  point  of  excellence,  that  to  go  beyond  it  is  scarcely  to 
>e  expected — is,  indeed,  simply  impoesibla  ;  and  if  the  Society 
jj  uuable  to  show  that  any  strides  hare  been  made  in  a  new 
ilirection  lince  iti  la«t  public  exhibition,  and  if  the  increased 
skill  and  knowledge  of  our  leading  photographers  have  pro- 
iluced  no  novelties,  it  may  at  least  be  maintianed  that  nothing 
lina  licou  loit.  If,  on  looking  round  tbe  Qallery  wa  miss  from 
ila  walls  the  rich  and  beaniirol  masses  of  colour  the  paintflts 
j;ive  us  when  (ho  room  is  open  in  tbe  months  of  the  spring  and 
summer,  we  bave  slill  the  pictureeano  c«mpositian  and  tha 
life-like  individualities  of  nature,  eacli  as  no  human  hand  conld 
trace  out  on  canvas  or  paper ;  and  side  by  side  with  the  beanty 
of  landscapes  are  indiTtdnalities  of  BDDthet  kind  —in  lbs 
-'human  face  divine,"  either  singly,  or  grouped  in  oompanlon- 
abip  with  Undscape,  or  engaged  iu  oocnpalions  of  various  kinds. 
The  Royal  Engineers'  School  of  Photography  at  Chatham 
ex  hi  hi  Is  numerous  exquisite  examples  of  the  art,  conspioaoui 
iimong  which  is  "  Woodland  View,  Deer  Leap  Wood,"  wherein 
ihe  diBlant  haze  of  a  misly  morning  is  marvellously  expreasttd, 
lioFteninE,  but  not  concealing,  the  ohjeots  whereon  the  subdaed 
.nUiiligat  rests.  Stillfried  and  Andersen,  of  Japan,  oontribota 
home  very  interealing  specimens  of  the  people  and  aoensry  <rf 
Ihat  far-off  country.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  is,  as  Usual  with 
)jim,  grand  in  his  delineation  ol  wave  and  cloud  :  wonderfnl 
'  Studies  "  they  are,  in  breadth  of  expression,  variety  and  force 
(if  cloud- form,  and  iu  curve  of  ocean  wave  crowned  with  beam 
ijf  sunshine,  and  rippling  waters  moving  lazily  out  to  sea  and 
sparkling  as  they  go.  Some  such  scene  aa  tba  latter  is  Uia 
pretty  girl  con  tern  plating,  whom  Mr.  Ii.  S I  ingaby  represent!, 
iinder  tbs  title  ot  "  Alone,"  seated  on  a  bench  overlooking  th» 
tea :  a  most  attractive  picture  in  every  way.  "  Studies  ot 
Children,"  by  Mr.  R  Faulkner,  is  a  frame  containing  upwards 
iif  seventy  pietnres  of  little  ones  in  almost  every  conceivahla 
ittilude  and  action  :  an  amasingand  pretty  "  portrait  gallery." 
'  Waiting  to  go  on,"  by  tbe  honorary  secretary  uf  Ihe  Society, 
"  H.  Baden  Pritobard,  ia  also  an  amnaiog  picture  :  a  child 
lotley  "  waiting  the  stage  manager's  enmmous 
Among  several  very  charming  landscape* 


surface  as  therein  de^ 

I  claim  under  the  third  improvement  the  use  of  cardboard  mado 
impermeable  to  water,  and  sheets  of  metal  coated  witb  prepared 

Eiper  as  the  temporary  support  in  obtaining  a  non-reversed  proof 
y  pigment  printing. 

1  do  not  claim  under  the  fourth  improvement  the  use  of  trans, 
parent  gelatine,  but  that  only  in  which  the  gelatine  has  been  madv 
opaque  to  replace  the  more  or  less  costly  double  transfer  paper  a^ 
th  rein  dcscnbed. 

I  claim  under  the  fifth  improvement  the  use  of  the  well-known 
gelatine  solution  for  the  purpose  therein  described. 

In  the  second  division,  or  Chapter  II,,  I  claim  nndet  the  firet 
improvement  the  mode  of  transferring  negatives  described,  simple 
or  compound. 

f  claim  under  the  second  improvement  in  single  transfer  pig- 
ment printing  the  use  of  a  card  or  board  formed  of  two  or  moi^ 
layers  of  paper  cemented  together  as  therein  described,  and  the 
use  of  ananielled  paper  prepared  with  kaolin  or  starch,  or  witb 
some  equivalent  substance  which  docs  not  combine  with  the  in- 
gredients smployed  to  form  a  st«in  on  the  whites  of  the  picture, 

I  claim  nuder  the  third  improvement  the  use  of  thin  paper 
piepand  by  immenion  in  the  Kdatioa  thwein  deactibed. 


Bliia,"  by  (i,  Nesbitt,  are  two  striking  and  spirited  portraits ; 
ind  his ''Tired  Companions,'' a  noble  dog  and  a  young  child 
ilaepiog  together  on  llie  floor  of  a  room,  is  a  pretty  subjeet 
ireated  witb  true  artistie  effect,  H.  P.  Robinson,  ofTunbridge 
Wells,  contributes  a  most  elective  picture  which  be  oall* 
"  When  tba  Day's  Work  is  Uoue."  en  aged  couple  sealed  in 
their  cottage  home,  tbe  man  reading  the  Bible  to  bis  wife.  If 
tbie  be  taken  from  life,  it  is  u  wonderful  application  of  the 
birtist's  taele  in  arranging  bis  materiala,  so  skilfully  and 
pictorjally  are  tbey  set  out,  and  so  cfS>.'ieut]y  ie  Ibe  wbols  pro- 
duced. "  Thunder  nnd  Lightning,"  eibibitod  by  the  Antotypo 
Company,  is  from  a  painting  by  L.  Cnltermole :  it  shows  ■ 
bard  of  horaea  alurmed  by  the  storm,  and  careering  about  as  If 
"  1  were  wild  animata  ;  tbe  composition  reminds  one  of  Mdlls. 
a  Bouheur'B  "Uurae  fair."  "Bird  Nesting,"  by  A.  Ford 
lib,  of  Llandudno,  presents  to  tha  spectator  three  or  four 
young  girls,  in  pretty  walliiug  costumes,  searching  for  bird*' 
nests  smong  tbe  shrubs  and  biamblasofa  wild-looking  eipaoM 
of  copse:  a  more  attrnetive  picture  of  it*  kind  one  can  searoely 
imagiuB-  H,  I'uinter,  of  Brighton,  famous  fur  his  amusing 
photographs  of  "  Cat  Life,"  has  numerous  specimens  of  thes« 
domestic  animals.  Mr.  S.  Thompson's  arcbiteclural  views  of 
continental  towns  and  cities  could  not  be  excelled. 

Besides  the  photographs  Irum  Japan  already  noticed,  there 
arc  specimens  Irum  F.  OulekutisI,  of  Philadelphia ;  C.  Klary, 
Algiers;  B.  Miscliewecfci,  Daiilzlc;  Dr.  Van  Aluuckhoven,  of 
Ghent:  C,  Itelvus,  Liaboti;  Schu'z  and  Suck,  I'f  Carlsmbe; 
Taescbler,  of  Scbwarlzin  Swilzerlanii;  and  L,  W-  t^oavej,  of 
New  York,  whose  coutribniions  to  the  Society  Usiify  to  the 
intorest  felt  liy  foreigners  in  Its  operilion*. 

On  the  table  in  tliu  Unllery  are  various  object*  eonaaeted 
witb  tbe  practice  of  the  art,  stereoscope*,  cameras,  photograpUa 
albums,  lantern  slides,  &□,,  exhibited  by  Uessts,  Murray  and 
Heath,  U.  Hm«,  and  others. 
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POLYCHROME  PHOTOGRAPHS  WITHOUT 

DOUBLE  PRINTING. 

An  iBteresting  communication  from  Mr.  Henry  Cooper, 
which  appears  on  another  page,  recals  some  ingenious  ex- 
periments and  suggestions  which  that  gentleman  commu- 
nicated to  our  pages  several  years  ago.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  on  tne  publication  of  Mr.  Swan's  carbon  process 
Mr.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  ingenious  of 
the  numerous  experimentalists  who  tried  its  capacities  in 
various  directions.  Amongst  the  experiments  and  sugges- 
tions which  he  then  published  in  our  pages  was  one  espe- 
cially interesting,  and  which  we  have  been  surprised  has 
never  been  worked  out  to  a  practical  issue.  Its  aim  was 
to  produce  prints  in  various  natural  colours  by  means  of 
one  printing.  The  plan  suggested,  and  by  Mr.  Cooper 
experimentally  carried  out,  consisted  in  preparing  a  pig- 
mented tissue  with  layers  of  gelatine  with  various  colours. 
It  was  necessary  then  to  prepare  a  negative  of  an  especial 
subject,  the  tints  in  which,  representing  different  intensi- 
ties of  light,  should  just  pnnt  through  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  reach  the  layer  of  coloured  pigment  belonging  to 
it.  This,  of  course,  involved  some  difficulties,  and  was 
impossible  for  many  ordinary  subjects ;  but  it  was  possible 
to  select  or  contrive  subjects  by  which  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  effect  could  be  produced.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious — one  which  Mr.  Cooper  suggested — 
consists  in  a  white  statue,  or  statuette,  with  a  background 
of  crimson  or  maroon  velvet.  In  the  first  place,  a  good, 
well-exposed  negative  must  be  obtained,  with  a  delicate 
and  sufficiently  dense  image  of  the  statue,  while  the  back- 
ground id  nearly  bare  glass.  A  tissue  is  then  prepared 
wiuh  a  layer  of  gelatine  containing  a  grey  pigment,  to 
represent  the  gradations  of  shadow  in  the  white  statue, 
and  a  layer  of  gelatine  with  deep  crimson  pigment.  It 
would  be  convenient  in  each  case  to  add  the  bichromate  to 
the  gelatine,  so  as  to  avoid  after-sensitizing.  When  ex- 
posed under  the  red  tissue  of  the  negative,  the  grey  tissue 
in  contact  would  be  reached  as  the  light  passed  through 
the  transparent  background  of  the  negative,  whilst  the 
dense  portions  of  the  image  would  confine  the  action  of 
light  to  the  grey  layer  of  tissue.  The  final  picture  would 
present  the  white  statue  in  its  true  gradations  of  delicate 
grey  shadow  and  white  lights,  whilst  the  background 
would  be  of  a  rich  crimson  or  similar  tint. 

A  rose,  with  its  green  leaves,  was  another  subject  of 
Mr.  Cooper^s  experiments ;  perhaps  few  things  would  be 
more  effective  without  presenting  exceptional  difficulties. 
A  delicate  blush  rose  would  be  well  represented  by  the 
different  depths  of  pink  which  would  be  given  by  a  tissue 
containing  a  moderate  proportion  of  carmine,  or  a  similar 
coloured  pigment  with  more  permanency ;  and  the  leaves 


and  stem  would  be  represented  by  a  bright-yellowish 
green.  It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  shadows  in  the 
petals  of  the  rose  itself  will  be  so  dark  and  transparent  as 
to  cause  any  danger  of  penetrating  sufficiently  deep  to  reach 
the  green,  whilst  the  stem  and  leaves  being  much  more 
transparent  in  the  negative,  the  green  layer  will  be  pene- 
trated and  give  the  gradations  of  the  foliage  in  green. 
Some  high  lights  on  the  leaves  might  be  tolerably  opaque 
in  the  negative,  so,  in  points,  only  the  pink  layer  would 
be  penetrated  by  light  which,  in  the  finished  print,  would 
give  a  rose  with  gradations  of  pink  in  the  bloom  itself, 
gradations  of  yelbwish-green  in  the  foliage,  tipped  with 
rosy,  high  lights,  a  beautiful  feature  of  many  rose-leaves 
in  nature.  Such  a  print,  if  the  specimen  rose  had  been 
well  chosen,  the  negative  well  taken,  and  the  printing  skil- 
fully done,  would  possess  a  rare  beauty,  giving  all  the 
gradations  of  the  flower  in  a  very  close  approximation  to 
their  natural  tints. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  in  c^uestion  might  have 
various  pretty  applications.  One  feature  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
new  patent  to  which  Mr.  Cooper  refers,  gives  practically 
two  layers  in  the  tissue,  not  different  in  colour,  but 
different  in  delicacy,  although  of  the  same  colour,  so  that 
the  more  delicate  half  tones  and  the  pearly  greys  which 
surround  high  lights  shall  receive  justice  by  being  rendered 
by  the  most  delicately  tinted  layer  of  tissue,  whilst  the 
deep  blacks,  requiring  the  robuster  stronger  colour,  will  be 
rendered  by  the  deeper  layer  of  pigment.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible also,  in  working  out  Mr.  Cooper's  plan,  to  secure  two 
varied  tints  of  monochrome,  say,  for  portraits.  We  re- 
member that  when  Mons.  Adam  Salomon's  portraits  first 
astonished  English  photographers,  it  was  noticed  that  one 
element  of  richness  was  the  cool  grey  of  the  half  tones, 
whilst  the  shadows  were  of  a  rich  deep  warm  tone.  This 
quality  can  be  secured  in  gold  toning  under  certain  con- 
ditions. By  the  use  of  a  cool  layer  of  cool  grey  and  one 
of  rosy  black,  a  very  fine  effect  mighc  be  secured  in  portrait- 
ure, as  Mr.  Cooper  points  out,  although,  as  he  also  points 
nut^  the  result  may  be  secured  better  still  by  the  method  in- 
dicated in  Mr.  Johnson's  specification,  which  we  publish 
on  another  page.  For  special  effects,  and  in  experiments 
on  a  small  scale,  we  once  more  recommend  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  Photographic  NE\7e  for 
July  22nd,  1864. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  FORGING  OF 
CHEQUES  AND   BANK-NOTES. 

The  tinting  of  cheques  and  bank-notes,  ard  the  marking 
of  them  with  fine  desigES,  instead  of  rendering  them 
incapable  of  reproduction  by  means  of  the  camera  and  other- 
wise, appear  rather  to  facilitate  imitation  than  otherwise. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  fine  tvpe  printed  upon  the  Cheque 
Bank  cheques.  At  first  sight  such  a  precaution  as  this 
might  seem  to  the  uninitiated  a  great  safeguard.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  cheque  is  covered  with  '^  The  Cheque 
Bank,  Limited,  the  Cheque  Bank,  Limited,"  &c.,  and  in 
such  small  characters  as  hardly  to  be  read  by  the  naked 
eye.  But  what  would  be  more  easy  than  for  a  clever 
photographer  to  enlarge  these  words,  to  trace  them  over 
in  black  ink,  and  then  reduce  them  again  to  the  proper 
size  upon  a  clear  negative  ?  And  once  the  latter  is  ob- 
tained, an  engraved  plate  could  be  produced  in  one  way  or 
another  without  difficulty.  It  would  oply  be  a  question 
whether  such  a  roundabout  plan  of  proceeding  is  really 
necessary.  The  type,  as  we  say,  is  so  small,  that  if  the 
words  were  not  actually  reproduced  by  photography  from 
the  original,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  out  the  difference, 
supposing  the  words  had  been  copied  by  hand  with  some 
exactness,  and  the  copy  afterwaids  reduced. 

Most  foreign  bank-notes  have  microscopic  type  of  tbid 
description  upon  them,  setting  forth  that  forgers  are 
liable  to  so  many  years'  transportation.  This  small  ijpe^ 
indeed,  haB  been  regarded  for  a  long  time  past  as  a  special 
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safeguard,  aud  so  it  might  have  been  before  the  days  of 
photography.  But  capable  forgers  would  find  this  type 
more  easy  to  iailtate  aow-a-days  thaa  the  rest  of  the 
document,  and  those,  therefore,  who  are  used  to  telling  a 
good  note  from  a  bad  one  by  these  means  would  find 
themselves  deceived. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  tinted  cheques.  There  are  many 
methods  known  to  chemists  by  which  colours  may  be 
bleached,  and  then  the  cheque  is  easily  copied.  The  en- 
graving of  a  reproduction  need  not  be  so  very  good  if  it 
is  to  be  covered  with  a  tint,  and  hence  the  latter  sometimes 
supplies  actually  the  means  of  forging.  A  German  photo- 
grapher recently  told  us  in  these  columns  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  copy  even  tinted  cheques  in  case  colour  cannot  be 
got  rid  of.  The  blue  ordinarily  employed  upon  the  French 
bank-notes  appears  remarkably  easy  of  removal,  and  it 
was  but  the  other  day  that  a  photographic  plate  was  seized 
in  Paris,  upon  which  no  trace  of  blue  of  the  original  could 
be  found. 

Colours,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  they  cover  up  im- 
perfections in  the  forged  plate,  are  rather  favourable  to 
the  forger  than  otherwise,  we  would  ask  bankers  to  bear 
in  mind.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  indeed,  that  the  white  and 
black  bank-not«  of  England,  although  it  is  usually  a  more 
valuable  document  than  the  notes  of  other  British  and 
foreign  banks,  is  very  rarely  forged,  since  the  paper- mark, 
and  the  engraving  thereof,  present  difficulties  which  are 
not  met  with  upon  other  complicatedly  coloured  produc- 
tions. Thus,  it  would  seem  that  after  all,  the  best  safe- 
guard against  forgery  is  to  bo  found  in  finely- executed 
engraving  upon  a  carefully  water- marked  paper. 


PHOTO.-COLLOTYPE  PICTURES  IN  COLOUR. 
MoKS.  Leon  Vidal*s  perfect  examples  of  photography  in 
col  oars,  consisting  of  chromo-lithography  and  carbon 
printing  combined,  have  attracted  much  attention  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere.  A  new  form  of  chromo-heliotype  is 
described  by  Dr.  Vogel  i  n  our  Philadelphia  contemporary. 
Referring  to  an  exhibition  at  Nuremberg,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  multiplying  arts  amongst  which  pho- 
tography and  photo-mechanical  printing  processes  stand 
pre-eminent,  says:— 

Liohtdruck  predominated  to  such  an  extent  that  all  other 
articles  of  exhibition  bad  to  stand  back.  Something  new 
and  of  an  interesting  kind  was  noticed  in  this  line,  namely, 
Lichtdrack  in  coloars— chromos  not  produced  by  means  of 
lithography,  but  by  means  of  Lichtdruck  ;  and  this  was  so 
much  the  more  interesting  on  account  of  two  different 
methods,  one  of  Obernettor  and  the  other  of  Albert,  who 
both  sent  articles  to  the  exhibitions.  Obernetter^s  chromo- 
heliotypes  are  manufactured  in  a  plain  manner.  Suppose  a 
rose  on  a  green  stem  was  required  to  be  made  in  colour. 
First,  three  negatives  wonld  have  to  be  reproduced  from  the 
original  negative  of  the  rose  by  means  of  Obernetter^s  dust 
process.  In  one  negative  all  parts  are  to  be  covered  except 
the  green  leaves,  and  from  this  negative  a  Lichtdruck  plate 
is  to  be  prepared,  with  which  the  loaves  are  to  be  printed  in 
green  colour.  In  the  second  negative  all  is  to  be  covered 
except  the  rose,  the  plate  to  be  made  and  the  rose  printed  in 
red  ;  in  the  third  plate,  all  covered  except  the  background, 
which  is  to  be  printed  in  a  colour  harmonizing  with  the 
subject  from  the  last  plate  taken.  Obernetter  reproduced  in 
this  manner  works  of  art,  such  as  malachite  vases,  bronze 
articles,  &c.,  which  were  very  effective.  Albert's  heiio- 
chromes  are  entirely  different.  They  show  a  greater  richness 
in  the  tones  of  colours.  He  mannfactures  them  in  the  same 
manner  that  Duces  dn  Hauron  published  four  years  ago. 
Suppose  there  are  three  squares,  one  blue,  one  yellow,  and 
one  red  ;  if  we  take  them  with  common  collodion  the  blue 
square  will  show  only  an  effect  which,  after  long  exposure, 
appears  as  non -transparent  in  the  negative  as  a  white  back- 
ground. If  we  produce  from  such  a  plate  a  Lichtdruck 
plata^  (hen  the  strongly  covered  blue  appears  bat  lightly, 


while  the  yellow  and  red  squares  are  strong.  Thus  we 
receive  a  plate  which  can  be  printed  in  yellow  and  red  colours. 
But  if  we  make  the  collodion  sensitive  for  yellow  beans  by 
means  of  the  addition  of  anilin  red,  in  the  manner  I  have 
shown  formerly,  then  by  means  of  photography  the  red 
square  only  remains  traniparent,  and  the  resulting  negative 
produces  a  Lichtdruck  plate  which  is  to  be  printed  in  red. 
We  can  make,  also,  a  plate  in  which  the  red  and  yellow 
have  a  strong  effect  by  making  the  collodion  sensitive  for 
red  and  ysllow  by  means  of  adding  anilin  colours,  and 
excluding  the  blue  colour  photographing  the  subject  through 
a  yellow  glass.  Thus  we  receive  a  negative  which  produces 
printing  plates  for  blue.  If  we  wish  to  obtain  a  printing 
plate  for  yellow  colour,  we  must  work  with  pure  collodion, 
which  is  sensitive  for  all  colours  but  yellow.  Thus  Albert 
obtains  plates  for  three  primitive  colo'irs,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  and  can  print  them  with  suitably  selected  pigment?. 
Of  course  the  selection  of  colons  depends  again  on  the  taste 
of  the  printer,  and  in  that  direction  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  natural  colours  which  are  photographed,  but  only 
with  negatives  producing  in  the  photographic  wa^  suitable 
plates  for  printme  in  colours.  Anyhow,  it  requires  great 
carefulness  in  selecting  the  collodion,  and  the  colonred 
glasses  through  which  the  negatives  are  taken.  For  every 
object  they  are  to  be  taken  differently.  The  specimeoB 
exhibited  by  Albert  are  very  promising,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  colours  are  not  quite  the  same  as  in  the 
originals. 

Besides  these  specimens,  the  Nuremberg  exhibition  shows 
many  oth^r  things  of  interest.  There  are  a  number  of 
block-prints,  manufactured  in  a  very  plain  manner,  by 
Grienwald,  at  Bremen.  He  takes  a  collodion  positive  in 
line,  copies  the  same  on  a  ohrom-gelatine  film  which  lies  on 
glass,  and  washes  it  in  hot  water,  after  which  the  blaek  lines 
of  the  positive  remain  deepened  on  the  gelatine  film.  This 
relief  is  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  from  which  a  wax  mould  is 
made,  and  then  a  metal  plate  taken  by  means  of  galvano- 
plastio.  The  cliches  thus  secured  do  not  answer  for  strong 
artistical  requirements,  but  are  entirely  sufficient  for  techni- 
cal dra«vings,  illustrations,  and  labels. 

Of  special  interest  have  been  the  prints  exhibited  by 
Aubel  and  Kaiser.  The  Aabel  print  is  a  secret  yet,  and  so  it 
was  most  interesting  to  see  a  printing  plate  exhibited  for 
the  first  time.  After  a  careful  investigation  I  found  it 
proved  to  be  glass,  on  which  was  fixed  a  kind  of  collodion 
positive  picture.  With  this  the  process  of  obtaining  it  is 
not  explained,  but  so  much  the  more  mysterious,  after  the 
previous  reports  that  the  Aubel  print  mnst  be  a  glass  print, 
prepared  by  means  of  etching  or  fumigating  a  gelatine 
positive  on  glass  with  fluoric  acid.  The  printing  plate  ex« 
hibited  shows  no  etching,  but  only  the  collodion  picture  in 
black,  and  one  would  never  have  taken  it  for  a  printing 
plate. 

The  imperial  printing  establishment  at  Berlin  exhibits 
very  find  heliographs.  Their  glass  prints  especially 
attracted  attention.  The  manufacturing  of  the  same  is  no 
longer  a  secret.  A  negative  of  sufficient  strength,  and  by 
means  of  an  albumen  coating,  is  made  to  adhere  rigidly  (o 
the  glass,  is  covered,  instead  of  being  varnished,  with  a  thin 
coating  of  chrome-gelatine,  and  exposed  from  the  back. 
The  gelatine  parts  under  the  transparent  lines,  and  thus 
becomes  insoluble  and  sensitive  for  fatty  black  ink.  If  we 
wash  the  plate  and  ink  it  with  the  roller,  the  ink  will  ad- 
here at  the  lined  places.  We  can  make  only  a  few  im- 
pressions from  such  plates,  but  it  is  possible  to  transfer  a 
copy  on  stone,  and  then  to  print  the  picture  from  that. 
Another  process  of  the  imperial  printing  establishment  is 
to  cover  the  negative  with  chrome-gelatine,  and  expose  it 
from  the  back  a  long  time,  after  which  the  unchanged 
gelatine  is  washed  oflf  with  hot  water.  Then  the  lines 
remain  in  strong  relief,  and  by  means  of  graphite  the  plate 
can  be  prepared  for  the  galvano-plastio  apparatus  to  tako  a 
cliche.  Thns  we  receive  a  copper  plate  which  prodaoee 
beaatifnl  impieesions. 
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POLYCHROME  PHOTOGRAPHS  WITHOUT 

DOUBLE  PRINTING. 

An  interestiDg  communicatioa  from  Mr.  Henry  Cooper, 
which  appears  on  another  page,  recals  some  ingenious  ex- 
periments and  suggestions  which  that  gentleman  commu- 
nicated to  our  pages  several  years  ago.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  on  the  publication  of  Mr.  Swanks  carbon  process 
Mr.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  ingenious  of 
the  numerous  experimentalists  who  tried  its  capacities  in 
various  directions.  Amongst  the  experiments  and  sugges- 
tions which  he  then  published  in  our  pages  was  one  espe- 
cially interesting,  and  which  we  have  been  surprised  has 
never  been  wonted  out  to  a  practical  issue.  Its  aim  was 
to  produce  prints  in  various  natural  colours  by  means  of 
one  printing.  The  plan  suggested,  and  by  Mr.  Cooper 
experimentally  carriea  out,  consisted  in  preparing  a  pig- 
mented tissue  with  layers  of  gelatine  with  various  colours. 
It  was  necessary  then  to  prepare  a  negative  of  an  especial 
subject,  the  tints  in  whicn,  representing  different  intensi- 
ties of  light,  should  just  pnnt  through  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  reach  the  layer  of  coloured  pigment  belonging  to 
it.  This,  of  course,  involved  some  difficulties,  and  was 
impossible  for  many  ordinary  subjects ;  but  it  was  possible 
to  select  or  contrive  subjects  by  which  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  effect  could  be  produced.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious — one  which  Mr.  Cooper  suggested — 
consists  in  a  white  statue,  or  statuette,  with  a  background 
of  crimson  or  maroon  velvet.  In  the  first  place,  a  good, 
well-exposed  negative  must  be  obtained,  with  a  delicate 
and  sufficiently  deuse  image  of  the  statue,  while  the  back- 
ground id  nearly  bare  glass.  A  tissue  is  then  prepared 
wi'uh  a  layer  of  gelatine  containing  a  grey  pigment,  to 
represent  the  gradations  of  shadow  in  the  white  statue, 
and  a  layer  of  gelatine  with  deep  crimson  pigment.  It 
would  be  convenient  in  each  case  to  add  the  bichromate  to 
the  gelatine,  so  as  to  avoid  after-sensitizing.  When  ex- 
posed under  the  red  tissue  of  the  negative,  the  grey  tissue 
in  contact  would  be  reached  as  the  light  passed  through 
the  trausparent  background  of  the  negative,  whilst  the 
dense  portions  of  the  ima^e  would  confine  the  action  of 
light  to  the  grey  layer  of  tissue.  The  final  picture  would 
present  the  white  statue  in  its  true  gradations  of  delicate 
grey  shadow  and  white  lights,  whilst  the  background 
would  be  of  a  rich  crimson  or  siinilar  tint 

A  rose,  with  its  green  leaves,  was  another  subject  of 
Mr.  Cooper^s  experiments ;  perhaps  few  things  would  be 
more  effective  without  presenting  exceptional  difficulties. 
A  delicate  blush  rose  would  be  well  represented  by  the 
different  depths  of  pink  which  would  be  given  by  a  tissue 
containing  a  moderate  proportion  of  carmine,  or  a  similar 
coloured  pigment  with  more  permanency ;  and  the  leaves 


and  stem  would  be  represented  by  a  bright-yellowish 
green.  It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  shadows  in  the 
petals  of  the  rose  itself  will  be  so  dark  and  transparent  as 
to  cause  any  danger  of  penetrating  sufficiently  deep  to  reach 
the  green,  whilst  the  stem  and  leaves  being  much  more 
transparent  in  the  negative,  the  green  layer  will  be  pene- 
trated and  give  the  gradations  of  the  foliage  in  green. 
Some  high  lights  on  the  leaves  might  be  tolerably  opaque 
in  the  negative,  so,  in  points,  only  the  pink  layer  would 
be  penetrated  by  light  which,  in  the  finished  print,  would 
give  a  rose  with  gradations  of  pink  in  the  bloom  itfielf, 
gradations  of  yellowish-green  in  the  foliage,  tipped  with 
rosy,  high  lights,  a  beautiful  feature  of  many  rose-leaves 
in  nature.  Such  a  print,  if  the  specimen  rose  had  been 
well  chosen,  the  negative  well  taken,  and  the  printing  skil- 
fully done,  would  possess  a  rare  beauty,  giving  all  the 
gradations  of  the  flower  in  a  very  close  approximation  to 
their  natural  tints. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  in  question  might  have 
various  pretty  applications.  One  feature  in  Mr.  Johoson^s 
new  patent  to  which  Mr.  Cooper  refers,  gives  practically 
two  layers  in  the  tissue,  not  different  in  colour,  but 
different  in  delicacy,  although  of  the  same  colour,  so  that 
the  more  delicate  half  tones  and  the  pearly  greys  which 
surround  high  lights  shall  receive  justice  by  being  rendered 
by  the  most  delicately  tinted  layer  of  tissue,  whilst  the 
deep  blacks,  requiring  the  robuster  stronger  colour,  will  be 
rendered  by  the  deeper  layer  of  pigment.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible also,  in  working  out  Mr.  Cooper^s  plan,  to  secure  two 
varied  tints  of  monochrome,  say,  for  portraits.  We  re- 
member that  when  Mons.  Adam  Salomon*s  portraits  first 
astonished  English  photographers,  it  was  noticed  that  one 
element  of  richness  was  the  cool  grey  of  the  half  tones, 
whilst  the  shadows  were  of  a  rich  deep  warm  tone.  This 
quality  can  be  secured  in  gold  toning  under  certain  con- 
ditions. By  the  use  of  a  cool  layer  of  cool  grey  and  one 
of  rosy  black,  a  very  fine  effect  mighc  be  secured  in  portrait- 
ure, as  Mr.  Cooper  points  out,  although,  as  he  also  points 
nut^  the  result  may  be  secured  better  still  by  the  method  in- 
dicated in  Mr.  Johnson*s  specification,  which  we  publish 
on  another  page.  For  special  effects,  and  in  experiments 
on  a  small  scale,  we  once  more  recommend  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  Photographic  NE\7e  for 
July  22nd,  1864. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  FORGING  OF 
CHEQUES  AIhD  BANK-NOTES. 

The  tinting  of  cheques  and  bank-notes,  ard  the  marking 
of  them  with  fine  desigES,  instead  of  rendering  them 
incapable  of  reproduction  by  means  of  the  camera  and  other- 
wise, appear  rather  to  facilitate  imitation  than  otherwise. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  fine  tvpe  printed  upon  the  Cheque 
Bank  cheques.  At  first  sight  such  a  precaution  as  this 
might  seem  to  the  uninitiated  a  great  safeguard.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  cheque  is  covered  with  ''  The  Cheque 
Bank,  Limited,  the  Cheque  Bank,  Limited,''  &c.,  and  in 
such  small  characters  as  hardly  to  be  read  by  the  naked 
eye.  But  what  would  be  more  easy  than  for  a  clever 
photographer  to  enlarge  these  words,  to  trace  them  over 
in  black  ink,  and  then  reduce  them  again  to  the  proper 
size  upon  a  clear  negative  ?  And  once  the  latter  is  ob- 
tained, an  engraved  plate  could  be  produced  in  one  way  or 
another  without  difficulty.  It  would  opiy  be  a  question 
whether  such  a  roundabout  plan  of  proceeding  is  really 
necessary.  The  type,  as  we  say,  is  so  small,  that  if  the 
words  were  not  actually  reproduced  by  photography  from 
the  original,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  out  the  difference, 
supposing  the  words  had  been  copied  by  hand  with  some 
.exactness,  and  the  copy  afterwaids  reduced. 

Most  foreign  bank-notes  have  microscopic  type  of  thia 

description   upon   them,   setting  forth  that  forgers  are 

liable  to  so  many  years'  transportation.    This  small  type, 

]  indeed,  haB  been  regarded  for  a  long  time  past  as  a  special 
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Bafeguard,  aud  so  it  might  have  been  before  the  days  of 
photography.  But  capable  forgers  would  find  this  type 
more  easy  to  ioiitate  aow-a-days  thaa  the  rest  of  the 
document,  and  those,  therefore,  who  are  used  to  telling  a 
good  note  from  a  bad  one  by  these  means  would  find 
thamselves  deceived. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  tinted  cheques.  There  are  many 
methods  known  to  chemists  by  which  colours  may  be 
bleached,  and  then  the  cheque  is  easily  copied.  The  en- 
graving of  a  reproduction  need  not  be  so  very  good  if  it 
is  to  be  covered  with  a  tint,  and  hence  the  latter  sometimes 
supplies  actually  the  means  of  forging.  A  German  photo- 
grapher recently  told  us  in  these  columns  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  copy  even  tinted  cheques  in  case  colour  cannot  be 
got  rid  of.  The  blue  ordinarily  employed  upon  the  French 
bank-notes  appears  remarkably  easy  of  removal,  and  it 
was  but  the  other  day  that  a  photographic  plat^  was  seized 
in  Paris,  upon  which  no  trace  of  blue  of  the  original  could 
be  found. 

Colours,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  they  cover  up  im- 
perfections in  the  forged  plate,  are  rather  favourable  to 
the  forger  than  otherwise,  we  would  ask  bankers  to  bear 
in  mind.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  indeed,  that  the  white  and 
black  bank-not«  of  England,  although  it  is  usually  a  more 
valuable  document  than  the  notes  of  other  British  and 
foreign  banks,  is  very  rarely  forged,  since  the  paper- mark, 
and  the  engraving  thereof,  present  difficulties  which  are 
not  met  with  upon  other  complicatedly  coloured  produc- 
tions. Thus,  it  would  seem  that  after  all,  the  best  safe- 
guard against  forgery  is  to  bo  found  in  finely-executed 
engraving  upon  a  carefully  water- marked  paper. 


PHOTO.-COLLOTYPE  PICTURES  IN  COLOUR. 
MoKS.  Leon  Vidal's  perfect  examples  of  photography  in 
colours,  consisting  of  chromo-lithography  and  carbon 
printing  combined,  have  attracted  much  attention  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere.  A  new  form  of  chromo-heliotype  is 
described  by  Dr.  Vogel  i  n  our  Philadelphia  contemporary. 
Referring  to  an  exhibition  at  Nuremberg,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  multiplying  arts  amongst  which  pho- 
tography and  photo-mechanical  printing  processes  stand 
pre-eminent,  says:— 

Lichtdruck  predominated  to  such  an  extent  that  all  other 
articles  of  exhibition  had  to  stand  back.  Something  new 
and  of  an  interesting  kind  was  noticed  in  this  line,  namely, 
Lichtdrack  in  colours^hromos  not  produced  by  means  of 
lithography,  but  by  meana  of  Lichtdruck  ;  and  this  was  so 
much  the  more  interesting  on  account  of  two  different 
methods,  one  of  Obernettor  and  the  other  of  Albert,  who 
both  sent  articles  to  the  exhibitiond.  Obernetter^s  chromo- 
heliotypes  are  manufactured  in  a  plain  manner.  Suppose  a 
rose  on  a  green  stem  was  required  to  be  made  in  colour. 
First,  three  negatives  would  have  to  be  reproduced  from  the 
original  negative  of  the  rose  by  means  of  Obernetter*s  dust 
process.  In  one  negative  all  parts  are  to  be  covered  except 
the  green  leaves,  and  from  this  negative  a  Lichtdruck  plate 
is  to  be  prepared,  with  which  the  loaves  are  to  be  printed  in 
green  colour.  In  the  second  negative  all  is  to  be  covered 
except  the  rose,  the  plate  to  be  made  and  the  rose  printed  in 
red  ;  in  the  third  plate,  all  covered  except  the  background, 
which  is  to  be  printed  in  a  colour  harmonizing  with  the 
subject  from  the  last  plate  taken.  Obernetter  reproduced  in 
this  manner  works  of  art,  such  as  malachite  vases,  bronse 
articles,  &c.,  which  were  very  effective.  Albert's  helio- 
chromes  are  entirely  different.  They  show  a  greater  richness 
in  the  tones  of  colours.  He  manufactures  them  in  the  same 
manner  that  Duces  dn  Hauron  published  four  years  ago. 
Suppose  there  are  three  squares,  one  blue,  one  yellow,  and 
one  red ;  if  we  take  them  with  common  collodion  the  blue 
square  will  show  only  an  effect  which,  after  long  exposure, 
appears  as  non -transparent  in  the  negative  as  a  white  back- 
groand.  If  we  proauce  from  such  a  plate  a  Lichtdruck 
platB^  (hen  the  strongly  ooveced  blae  appean  bat  lightly, 


while  the  yellow  and  red  squares  are  strong.  Thus  we 
receive  a  plate  which  can  be  printed  in  yellow  and  red  colours. 
But  if  we  make  the  collodion  sensitive  for  yellow  beans  by 
means  of  the  addition  of  anilin  red,  in  the  manner  I  have 
shown  formerly,  then  by  means  of  photography  the  red 
square  only  remains  transparent,  and  the  resulting  negative 
produces  a  Lichtdruck  plate  which  is  to  be  printed  in  red. 
We  can  make,  also,  a  plate  in  which  the  red  and  yellow 
have  a  strong  effect  by  making  the  collodion  sensitive  for 
red  and  ysUow  by  means  of  adding  anilin  colours,  and 
excluding  the  blue  colour  photographing  the  subject  through 
a  yellow  glass.  Thus  we  receive  a  negative  which  produces 
printing  plates  for  blue.  If  we  wish  to  obtain  a  printing 
plate  for  yellow  colour,  we  must  work  with  pure  collodion, 
which  is  sensitive  for  all  colours  but  yellow.  Thus  Albert 
obtains  plates  for  three  primitive  colours,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  and  can  print  them  with  suitably  selected  pigment?. 
Of  course  the  selection  of  colons  depends  again  on  the  taste 
of  the  printer,  and  in  that  direction  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  natural  colours  which  are  photographed,  but  only 
with  negatives  producing  in  the  photographic  way  suitable 
plates  for  printioe  in  colours.  Anyhow,  it  requires  great 
carefulness  in  selecting  the  collodion,  and  the  coloured 
glasses  through  which  the  negatives  are  taken.  For  every 
object  they  are  to  be  taken  differently.  The  speoimeoB 
exhibited  by  Albert  are  very  promising,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  colours  are  not  quite  the  same  as  in  the 
originals. 

Besides  these  specimens,  the  Nuremberg  exhibition  shows 
many  other  things  of  interest.  There  are  a  number  of 
block-prints,  manufactured  in  a  very  plain  manner,  by 
Grienwald,  at  Bremen.  He  takes  a  collodion  positive  in 
line,  copies  the  same  on  a  chrom-gelatine  film  which  lies  on 
gla^s,  and  washes  it  in  hot  water,  after  which  the  blaek  lines 
of  the  positive  remain  deepened  on  the  gelatine  film.  This 
relief  is  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  from  which  a  wax  mould  is 
made,  and  then  a  metal  plate  taken  by  means  of  galvano- 
plastio.  The  clichds  thus  secured  do  not  answer  for  strong 
artistical  requirements,  but  are  entirely  sufficient  for  techni- 
cal drawings,  illustrations,  and  labels. 

Of  special  interest  have  been  the  prints  exhibited  by 
Aubel  and  Kaiser.  The  Aabel  print  is  a  secret  yet,  and  so  it 
was  most  interesting  to  see  a  printing  plate  exhibited  for 
the  first  time.  After  a  careful  investigation  I  found  it 
proved  to  be  glass,  on  which  was  fixed  a  kind  of  collodion 
positive  picture.  With  this  the  process  of  obtaining  it  is 
not  explained,  but  so  much  the  more  mysterious,  after  the 
previous  reports  that  the  Aubel  print  must  be  a  glass  print, 
prepared  by  means  of  etching  or  fumigating  a  gelatine 
positive  on  glass  with  fluoric  acid.  The  printing  plate  ex« 
hibited  shows  no  etching,  but  only  the  collodion  picture  in 
black,  and  one  would  never  have  taken  it  for  a  printing 
plate. 

The  imperial  printing  establishment  at  Berlin  exhibits 
very  find  heliographs.  Their  glass  prints  especially 
attracted  attention.  The  manufacturing  of  the  same  is  no 
longer  a  secret.  A  negative  of  sufficient  strength,  and  by 
means  of  an  albumen  coating,  is  made  to  adhere  rigidly  (o 
the  glass,  is  covered,  instead  of  being  varnished,  with  a  thin 
coating  of  chrome-gelatine,  and  exposed  from  the  back. 
The  gelatine  parts  under  the  transparent  lines,  and  thus 
becomes  insoluble  and  sensitive  for  fatty  black  ink.  If  we 
wash  the  plate  and  ink  it  with  the  roller,  the  ink  will  ad- 
here at  the  lined  places.  We  can  make  only  a  few  im- 
pressions from  such  plates,  but  it  is  possible  to  transfer  a 
copy  on  stone,  and  then  to  print  the  picture  from  that. 
Another  process  of  the  imperial  printing  establishment  is 
to  cover  the  negative  with  chrome-gelatine,  and  expose  it 
from  the  back  a  long  time,  after  which  the  unchanged 
gelatine  is  washed  off  with  hot  water.  Then  the  lines 
remain  in  strong  relief,  and  by  means  of  graphite  the  plate 
can  be  prepared  for  the  galvano-plastio  apparatus  to  tako  « 
cliche.  Thns  we  receive  a  copper  plate  which  prodaoes 
beautiful  impressions. 
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BMidei  thia  proceai  of  priatiog,  th«ta  wu  eihibitad  the 
Woodbarj  priDt.  In  GarmBoy  this  proMM  ii  mftde  use  of 
by  BrnckmsD,  U  Maaicb,  aod  Bcaun  >t  Doraach.  The 
lftlt«r  alao  iatcodnced  recently  the  Lichtdrack  in  his 
Mtablisbment,  tad  is  pnbliiihiag  by  mstim  of  this  prooen 
tbo  h»tid- drawings  of  tbe  old  muten.  Tbe  photo-chromic 
prodeu  of  Yidftl  was  kleo  eihibited,  but  with  only  a  little 
cfinct.  la  pigment  print  the  exhibition  aboired  manj 
■peoimens,  alihough  the  oaiboa  proewi  in  Gennanj  hu  not 
■nccwded  lo  far. 


"Artist  Photographer"    over  your  door,    Aud  hATS  it 
printed  on  your  eatde'! 

Well,  perh&ps  you  hare  aa  much  claim  to  the  title  m  the 
hnndreda  who  rejoice  in  it  without  appreciating  ita  Talue 
and  ita  re^naibilitiea. 

iUaponsibilitiea  ?  Yea,  responsibilities  I  because  the 
arttat  is  a  teacher,  an  educator;  and  if  you  claim  the  po. 
fesaorahip  before  you  have  even  learned  your  letters,  how 
bewildered  must  be  your  pupils! 

The  photographer's   lessons  are — or,  rather,  ahould  1 
■ay,  ought  to  be? — in  every  photograph  he  sends  out;   his         .,  . 
papill  are  those  who  look  upon  bis  work.     Regarded  from  '  position, 
this  point  of  view,  how  disappoioting  is  photography,  how  j      -'*'<"^<' 
mucu  individual  workers  have  to  auswer  for  in  caricatures 
they  have  perpetrated  on  the  beauties  of  Nature,  how  | 
utterly  ridiculous  they  have  made  their  work,  what  mar-  , 
Telloua  falsehoods  they  hare  made  the  camera  tell !  | 

A  little  time  back,  when  vulgar  honeaty  was  more  | 
oommou  than  it  is  now,  the  individual  who  atnck  the  sitter  ', 
in  a  chair  in  a  wonderfully  wooden  position,  or  placed  him  ' 
awkwardly  up  against  a  column  in  an  attitude  the  most 
clurasily-made  lay  figure  would  be  ashamed  of,  uaed  to 
laugh  to  acorn  the  idea  of  ait  work. 

Well,  it  was  honest,  if  the  expression  of  it  was  coarse. 
The  idea  of  his  being  an  artiat  waa  absurd.     True,  it  was ! 

But  timea  are  wonderfully  changed. 

Everybody  is  an  artfst  now.  We  have  the  artiat 
clothier,  and  coata  were,  perbapa,  never  worse  cat  than 
they  aifl  now-a-days;    the  bootmaker  whose  shoes  lame 


becoming  very  decent  critics,  will  soon  recogniie  and 

reward  year  excellence. 

Haa  it  ever  struck  any  of  you  how  very  bad,  frooa  an 
artistie  point  of  view,  your  work  really  iaV  Do  yon  feel 
bow  hopeless  it  seems  to  produce  a/iicfui-e  / 

Yes?  Then  by  no  meana  deapoud.  Thoae  very  con- 
victions are  BB  hopeful  as  the  sense  to  the  coavaleaceot  of 
how  ill  and  weak  he  feels  when  his  danger  ia  over — when 
bo  la,  in  fact,  wttl  inough  to  ftel  ill. 

When  the  photai;rapher  begioi  to  doubt  the  escellonca 
of  hisownproductioDs,  it  is  because  he  recogniiea  in  thoae 
of  others  superior  qualities,  and  the  mere  fact  that  b« 
ptrctittM  thia  is  a  grand  thing. 

Perception  is  the  most  precious  sense  to  the  photo- 
grapher, and.  perhaps,  the  rarest.  It  aeema  to  me  to  be 
naturally  largely  bestowed,  or  the  cliild  would  never  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  world  into  which  it  is  born  ; 
but,  neglected,  as  other  modes  of  gaining  knowledge  are 
acquired,  the  human  animal  almost  loaea  it ;  where,  how- 
ever, the  aeoae  survivea,  or  is  developed,  the  posseaaor  ia 

The  average  photographer,  though  he  cannot  expect  to 
claim  genius— thougli  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  may 
claim — may  yet  educate  bis  eye  and  miad  by  studying  the 
works  of  genius, and,  with  a  knowledge  of  tbe  rules  of  art, 
'.mprove  on  his  work,  and  eveu  place  it  iu  a  really  artiati.1 


Study  well  the  human  form  divine,  but  that  alone  will  not 
duffioe  :  you  must  also  study  bow  it  has  been  put  on  paper 
Bnd  canvas  by  the  great  painters.  Just  as  you  are  not 
likely,  without  the  aid  of  books,  to  know  muoh  of  geology 
by  digging  into  the  earth  though  you  go  miles  down,  or 
geography  if  yon  sail  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  ao  it  would 
t>e  of  little  profit  to  conlioe  yourself  to  the  study  of  natuia 
to  become  an  artiat. 

Yon  muBt  read  the  canvasaea  iif  the  great  teachers,  and 
then  yon  will  begin  to  apjiredale  uature. 

There  is  lots  of  art  possible  in  photography,  whatever 
its  detractors  may  say.    The  great  thing  is  to  make  its 

Erofeaaors  believe  so,  and,  once  awakened,  I  am  sure  they 
are  enough  energy  and  akiU  to  make  the  fact  patent  to 
the  world. 

Photography  has  ita  limits,  but  they  hare  not  been 
bounded  yet,  and  there  are  still  acres  of  unbroken  ground. 


,„.,  .tjles  himself  an  artist ;  tbe  hairdresser  tries  to  re-  ,  ^^hen  you  have  reached  the  perfection  o  the  attained  you 
concile  you  to  having  yonr  looks  vilely  ahorn,  and  to  olUy  '  '*■• ''JK;''  to  believe  that  there  a^e  possibilities  beyond  to 
the  annoyance  of  finding  you  cannot  prevent  the  little  I  *»  tad  for  the  strum-.     1  hat  doughty  spirit  of  the  old 


n  your  head  from  standing  upright  in  horror 
the  outrage,  by'  gi  ring  you  the  consolation  of  the  con- 
■ideration  that  it  has  been  done  by  an  artist;  abomina- 
tions in  furniture,  neither  useful  oor  ornamental ;  bouse 
decoration  wanting  in  taste,  meaning,  and  beauty,  is  all 
artistic ;  and  last,  and  most  outrageooa,  we  have  photo- 
graphic artists ! 

The  slopper  in  chemicals,  without  one  single  idea  of 
beauty,  without  tbe  faintest  instinct  of  colour  or  compo- 
■ilion,  without  even  the  appreciation  of  or  love  for  art, 
now  in  all  bis  glorious  grime  of  silver  and  iron  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  an  artist-photographer. 

Well,  it  ia  not  to  be  helped,  T  suppose.  We  must  make 
the  best  of  iL  Stay  !  I  will  make  my  peace  with  the 
hundreds  of  indignant  artiiti,  who,  quivering  with  their 
Muse  of  the  outrage  1  have  committed  on  them,  and 
anorting  with  raije  at  the  indignity  I  have  worked,  would 
tear  me  in  pieces — I  will  try  to  soothe  their  rufSed  pride 
by  saying  it  ia  not  ill  that  they  claim  tbe  artistic 
title. 

It  at  least  betokens  ao  awakening  to  the  knowledge  that 
photography  is  susceptible  to  artistic  treatment — that  aii 
alliance  is  possible  ~^u(  the  claim  muat  be  made  good. 

Let  us  really  be  artists  and  it  will  matter  very  little 
what  ia  put  over  the  door— indeed,  whether  anything  be 
placed  tnere  at  all ;  it  will  be  of  quite  secondary  im- 
portance what  legeitd  your  card  bean :  the  pubUo,  fast 


captains,  who  had  faith  that  if  they  sailed  far  enough  they 
would  reach  land  at  last,  ia  tlie  kind  of  will  to  work  with. 
The  photographer  has  hia  lands,  known  and  unknown, 
to  conquer. 

First  learn  to  traverse  that  already  mapped  out  by  many 
earnest  and  skilful  explorers,  and  you  may  then  begin  in 
the  work  of  discovery  yourself. 


Ih  the  year  18T1  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Great  Britaia 
to  introduce  my  special  manner  of  lighting  called  genre  Ucm- 
brandt.  At  my  second  visit  1  dnd  that  a  greater  number 
of  photographers  seem  not  to  realize  to  themselves  a 
very  precise  idea  of  the  real  effects  which  result  from  a 
right  distribution  of  light  in  a  studio. 

Pbotographers  pled^jed  to  make  progress  will  find,  I 
am  sure,  the  satLsfacIion  and  benefit  which  they  may 
expect  in  employing  conscientiously  the  theories  described, 
tbe  result  of  acrious  inquiries  in  scientific  and  artistic 
branches. 

Indeed,  operators  place  the  model  generally  too  near 
to  the  background,  and  dispose  of  curtains  on  both  udes  of 
the  model.  This  ia  a  great  error.  The  model  lighted  only 
in  front  receives  evidently  the   light  in  plain   faoe,  and 
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thence  follows  the  absence  of  modelling  in  the  picture, 
abrupt  (brusques)  transitions  of  the  lighted  parts  to  the 
slightly  lighted  or  non-illuminated  ones;  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  black  shadows  and  chalky  lights  without  relief, 
and  in  place  of  being  w^ell  modelled,  the  print  becomes 
of  course  white  and  liat. 

Things  being  so,  a  careful  operator  studies  to  obtain  a 
transparent  ne>?ative  which  seems  to  him  better  modelled, 
but  which  iinally  gives  only  a  factitious  modelling,  forced 
in  printing,  and  unfavourable  to  the  model,  without  life  or 
expression,  lacking  all  real  delicacy.  Such  are  the  grave 
imperfections  1  want  to  rectify  by  the  popularization  of  the 
method  called  Rembrandt,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
submit  to  the  appreciation  of  the  members  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  in  the  present  description — a  proceeding  of  such 
a  very  siir.ple  application  that  the  first  photographic  prints 
will  show  its  superiority  by  the  excellency  of  its  results, 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  obtained  previously,  in  giving 
living  portraits,  with  fine  relief,  depth  of  shadows,  grada- 
tion  of  tmtS;  and  the  transparent  fineness  of  the  rendering 
of  flesh. 

The  Studio, — All  studios  should  be  furnished  with  move- 
able curtains  to  use  for  regulating  the  light  according  to 
the  operator's  will,  and  to  distribute  it  in  the  following 
manner:— The  upper  glazed  side,  giving  the  top  light, 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  shadow,  and  the  light 
side.  A  dark  violet  curtain  covers  the  first,  a  bright 
violet  curtain  the  second  side.  The  curtains  will  allow 
the  operator  to  light  or  shade,  at  pleasure,  the  model,  in 
case  the  light  should  be  not  active  enough,  or  too  active. 

The  glazed  side  of  the  studio,  where  the  full  light  enters, 
must  bo  furnished  with  a  moveable  bright  violet  curtain, 
which  can  be  advanced  or  retired  if  wanted.  There  should 
only  be  employed  grey  carpets  of  a  brighter  or  deeper 
colour,  to  avoid  reflections  which  could  alter  the  opera- 
tion of  the  light. 

The  background  should  be  in  preference  of  a  deeper 
colour,  by  putting  at  the  side  where  the  model  is  chiefly 
lighted,  part  of  a  background  screen,  so  that  it  projects 
a  pennmbra  or  slight  shadow,  which  grades  oflp  and  ter- 
minates near  the  middle  of  the  background  of  the  picture, 
and  causes  an  effect  equal  to  a  circular  background. 

In  case,  by  any  reason,  the  fixing  or  the  furnishing 
with  curtains  in  the  studio  be  inconvenient,  there  can  be 
placed  as  a  substitute  above  the  model  a  violet  screen  (or 
a  violet  sunshade)  to  shade  the  model  according  to  the  effect 
desired. 


COLLODIO-CULORIDE  PAPER.* 

Some  portraits  upon  this  paper  which  we  have  seen  recently, 
and  which  excited  not  only  our  admiration,  but  that  of 
many  photographers,  have  induced  us  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  this  paper  the  process  by  which  collodio-chloride 
paper  is  prepared  at  the  present  day.  In  making  this 
paper  a  substratum  is  necessary  upon  which  the  sensitive 
film  can  be  spread  ;  this  substratum  is  made  in  the  manner 
following : — 

A  solution  of  good  white  gelatine  is  first  of  all  prepared  ; 
the  white  of  twenty  eggs  is  next  beaten  to  a  froth,  the  same 
being  cleared  by  standing.  Equal  quantities  of  the  two 
solutions  are  then  intimately  mixed  together,  the  tempera- 
ture being  slightly  warmed.  To  this  solution  is  added 
some  baryta  white,  which  is  gradually  stirred  in  until  the 
mixture  has  assumed  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  Some 
finely  powdered  asbestos  is  next  added  (about  one-sixth  ot 
the  baryta  employed),  and  finally  to  the  whole  is  added  a 
solution  of  one  and  a-half  grammes  of  citric  acid  in  fifteen 
grammes  of  water. 

This  mixture  is  applied  as  uniformly  as  possible  by  the 
aid  of  a  broad  camel  s  hair  brush  to  ordinary  unprepared 
Saxe  or  Kive  paper.  A  badger  hair  brush  permits  of  the 
coating  being  subsequently  equalised.    The  sheet  when 


dry  is  coated  a  second  time,  allowed  to  dry  once  more, 
and  then  well  pressed.  Every  sheet  is  next  brushed  over 
with  a  stiff  brush,  until  a  high  and  uniform  gloss  has  been 
obtained,  the  surface  being  afterwards  rolled  to  make  it 
yet  more  smooth. 

Prepared  in  this  manner  the  sheets  of  paper  have  a  beau- 
tiful white  polish,  such  as  no  albumenized  paper  can  boast. 
The  pictures  have  an  elegant  enamelled  appearance,  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  softness  and 
delicacy. 

The  collodio-chloride  employed  for  the  paper  differs  very 
materially  from  that  usually  used  for  glass  positives.  The 
only  important  point  is,  that  in  this  case  two  collo- 
dions are  required  of  different  sensitiveness,  which, 
by  bemg  mixed  together,  exhibit  that  vigour  and  softness 
combined  which  are  the  characteristics  of  collodio-chloride 
prints. 

Collodion  No,  1. 
Normal  collodion  (2  to  3  per  cent 

of  pyroxyline) 600  grammes 

Chloride  of  magnesium 45        „ 

To  this  chlorised  collodion  is  added  the  undermentioned 
solution : — 


Nitrate  of  silver... 

Water    

Alcohol  ... 


...11  grammes 
...  16        „ 
...  16 


f» 


The  nitrate  crystals  are,  in  the  first  place,  dissolved  in 
the  water,  and  then  the  alcohol  is  added,  drop  by  drop, 
the  liquid  being  well  shaken  the  while ;  afterwards  the  latter 
IS  gradually  added  to  chloride  of  magnesium  collodion. 

The  turbid  milky  collodion  thus  produced  is  next  treated 
with  the  following  solution,  when  it  stands  ready  for  nsOi 
namely : 

Citric  acid        4  grammes 

w aior    .«•         •.•         •.•         •.•       o 

Alcohol ...        ...         ...         ...       8 


»> 


»» 


This  collodion  is  capable  of  being   kept  for  weeks  in 
good  condition. 

CoUodioA  No.  2. 

Normal  collodion        625  grammes 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ...  3*75        „ 

To  this  is  added  a  solution  made  up  of: — 

Nitrate  of  silver         16  grammes 


Water   ... 
Alcohol... 


16 

16 


1* 

n 


and  afterwards  a  citric  acid  solution  composed  as  above. 

Both  collodions  are  permitted  to  stand  a  few  days  in  the 
dark  ;  they  are  then  decanted  from  any  precipitate  that 
may  have  formed,  and  mixed  together ;  they  are  then  in  « 
condition  proper  for  use. 

The  application  of  the  collodion  to  the  enamelled  paper 
is  done  in  the  simplest  way  by  pinning  a  sheet  upon  a  flat 
board,  and  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  glass  plate. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Dbab  Sib,— Often,  when  perusing  your  conteuiporarj, 
I  find,  under  the  above-mentioned  heading,  reports  of 
meetings  of  a  photographic  society  held  in  oor  town, 
NTow  you  will  please  to  take  notice  that  there  is  some 
tnistake  if  you  think  that  there  is  but  one  Photographic 
Society  in  Berlin.  There  are  two :  Vereinfur  Forderung  der 
Photographic  (Society  for  Advancement  of  Photography),  and 
then  the  Photographisdic  Vcrein  fur  Berlin^  which  is  to  be 
translated :  Berlin  Photographic  Society.  This  latter 
Society,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member, 
having,  since  the  death  of  Licht  been  withoat  an  organ 
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coald,  ot  coane,  not  produce  (jreat  eflnct  id  tbe  world, 
Hull  was  For  that  tcubod  liltle  known.  Bat  now  thkt  m; 
Pholn^nphischfs  IVoclieiiiltili  has  hoea  elected  tho  organ 
t^  this  Socioty,  and  aeveial  meetings  bava  already  been 
beld  this  winter,  a  fresh  spirit  has  coma  into  onr  Society, 
the  memberR  of  which  are  daily  incroaaing  in  number. 

You  will  Icindty  allow  mo  to  Rire  you  a  report*  of  oat 
last  meeting,  hy  which  yon  wil]  ice  that  oui  Society  ia 
floiirisbiDg,  and  will  hood  constitute  one  of  tbe  moot  con- 
siderable photographia  loaieties  in  Germany. — Tours  tralj, 

ElBBBT    DdBI. 

SWrcl/irn  In  ll"  Berth  Phofographischt  Verein. 
BtrVni,  Novn„l<fr  20ih. 

TWO  L4YBRS  OP  PIGMENTED  GELATINE  IN 
CARBON  TISSUE. 
Sia, — The  announcement  of  Mr.  Johnson's  rooent  im- 
brorementa  in  carbon  printing  has  given  me  greftt  satia- 
faotiOD,  though  I  mnnt  nUo  confers  to  a  allEht  feeling  of 
.  fliaappointment  at  finding  mjaclf  foreatalled.  However, 
these  coincidences  are  ho  common  in  photography  one  ceaeea 
to  be  aitoniabed  at  them.  For  some  time  post  I  bare  been 
working  in  a  piinilar  direction,  and  tbe  state  oF  my  bealth 
hasalono  prerentod  mo  frooi  publicly  venliUtiog  tbe inhjeot 
earlier, 

I  had  satislied  myielF  months  ago  that  the  meihod  of 
Coating  tho  duvrloped  print  with  opaque  or  trans! ncont  gela- 
tine waa  a  good  one,  and  intended  adopting  it  for  all  my 
fiitare  amall  work.  As  to  the  other  grand  point  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  specilication.  I  have  for  a  long  while  been 
thoroughly  couvinceil  we  should  never  get  a  perfect  carhon 
pi'tnt  until  our  tiaauea  contained  either  a  graduated  film,  or 
two  or  more  laverg  of  gelatine  containing  a  diSdreut  amount 
of  pigment.  With  the  ordinary  homogeneonsly  prepared 
tUsaee  I  ham  qnito  failed  in  rendering  the  delicate  atmo- 
apherlo  eSiicta  in  some  of  my  landicape  negativea.  The 
timuB,  which  apparently  pecreotlyrogisteied  every  gradation 
in  a  portrait,  proved  quite  inadequate  when  uaed  for  a 
delicate  sky.  The  thinnest  layer  of  the  coloured  gelalioe 
vhicb  it  is  poasible  to  obtain  is  too  thick  (or,  ratber,  con- 
tains too  much  colour)  to  tender  the  faint  tones  which  we 
onght  to  get  in  a  good  aby  picture,  and  which  we  do  see  in 
a  first-rate  silver  print. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  many  thoughtful  workers  that 
iba  only  way  out  oF  ihe  difficulty  ia  to  hare  a  coiting  of 
very  slightly  coloured  gelatine  on  the  surface  of  tbe  tissue, 
BO  that  tho  most  delicate  half  toneamijiiht  be  rendered  bj  it. 
whilst  tbe  more  forcible  lones  would  be  represented  by  the  , 
more  strongly  gelatincd  below,  I 

In  tho  vcr;  early  days  oF  carbon  printing  I  worked  out 
A  method  by  which  prints  in  two  oi  more  colours  were  pro- 
dacod  by  using  superimpoaed  layers  of  variously  coloured 
gelHtice,  and  it  bad  oFlon  occurred  to  me  since  that  some 
modiScalion  of  my  early  m>!tbod  would  be  useful  for  the 
more  perfect  rendering  of  a  negative  in  monochrome. 

The  curious  in  such  milters  may  find  a  short  article  from 
me  on  tbo  subject  in  tbe  photographic  journals  for  July  32, 
18G4  ;  bulil  Ur.  Johnson's  now  method  of  preparing  tissue 
be  practical  on  b  large  scale,  it  preMota  some  poiota  of 
snperiority  oret  the  plan  of  luing  tnoie  ooatiogs  than  oDo 

Prom  Hr.  Johnaon's  propoted  method  of  preparation  it 
will  be  noticed  that  (theoretical If)  we  obtain  a  gelatine 
plan  containing  a  perfect  gratlalion  from  tbe  finest  to  the 
coarser  particles  ot  colour,  instead  of  having  definite  layers, 
which  will  doubtless  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

The  superiority  in  this  way  of  Mr.  Jofanwn's  plan  must 
be  M  patent  to  every  one  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
it ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportaoity  of  oongratu- 
laUng  Mr.  Jonnaon  on  ihe  great  step  in  advance  which  he 
bss  jait  made. 

In  oonclndiog,  1  would,  howevar,  laggMt  that  tbe  plao 
■  Sm  FasciSDmu^  pif*  (It, 


tbe  lints  altered,  as  well  as  the  amount  and  qnalil;  of  tho 
pigment. 

ForcoinJ  subjects  a  fine  eftijct  would  be  produced  by- 
having  tbe  half  tonEBoFacoil  tint.  whilHl  the  deep  shsdowa 
might  bo  onForced  by  a  warmer  colour — or  pier  wr.'ii. 

Whilst  engaged  ia  experiments  on  Wotblytype  printing 
I  obtained  many  pictureii  in  which  this  elfect  was  produced, 
and  it  is  so  effective  that  I  should  be  glad  if  we  bad  the 
means  of  imitatini;  it  in  a  more  permanent  process. — O^lievo 
me.  yours  sincerely,  Henst  Cooper. 

THE  LATE  EXBIBITION.— INJURY  TO  PICTURES. 

SiB,— In  andition  to  tho  complaints  of  "  Critic  "  and  '■  A. 
Grumbk-r,"  will  you  allow  cie  to  call  a(ti>ntion  to  the 
abameful  manner  in  which  Ihe  pictures  are  packed  (?)  for 
return  to  their  owners.  I  i>enl  several  pictures  of  large  aiae, 
with  new  gilt  frames,  very  oaroFuIly  packed  by  putting  two 
framea  fogotber,  face  to  face,  with  thicknesses  of  paper  be- 
tween cacli,  so  that  they  should  not  be  scratched  or  injured, 
and  then  wrapped  each  pair  of  Frames  in  large  abveta  of 
paper,  completely  enveloping  them,  and,  ot  course,  tied 
them  carefully,  and  stcurely  placed  them  in  a  strong  case. 
Whan  tliey  came  back  they  wore  sent  in  a  moat  slovenly 
way,  only  a  thin  piece  of  piper  put  between  each  pair  of 
frames;  thoy  nero  not  tied  together,  neither  were  they 
wrapped  in  the  paper  sent  for  that  puipo-w.  The  cocso- 
quence  is,  tho  gilt  frames  are  much  scratched,  and  one  glaia 
thirty  by  twenty-two  ia  broken  ;  also  one  of  the  pictores  is 
eo  Rcratchoil  aa  to  ha  quite  unsilealiln.  and  its  mount  deb- 
troyed  \  altogether,  injury  to  about  j£l  is  done.  I  considec 
it  a  good  deal  too  bad  that  exhibitors  should  be  thua  served. 
[t  ia  a  good  bit  of  trouble  and  expense  for  couutiy  exhibi' 
ton,  one  hundred  or  two  bundled  miles  away,  to  fend  pio- 
tnres  (especially  large  ones)  to  London,  and  if  they  arriva 
iu  good  condition,  as  I  know  mine  did,  with  all  the 
materials  requisite  fur  being  securely  repacked,  those  mate- 
rials should  be  used,  and  care  taken,  aotbat  the  pictures  may 
arrive  at  thelronneraingood  caadition  ;  asit  ia,  they  appesT 
to  be  left  to  Bubordinalea.  who  pack  them  anyhow,  aoxioai, 
I  auppoie,  only  to  get  them  off  iheir  handa,  and  caring  not 
whether  they  arrlvo  borne  all  smashed  or  not,  and  it  leutn* 
that  the  packing  materiiila  are  eitiier  wauled  or  appropriated 
to  other  UB<.'S. 

Tho  great  ones  of  these  exhibitions  should  understand 
that  many  a  biltlo  bsa  been  lost  by  n.-glectieg  the  little 
details,  and  if  exhibitors'  worka  are  to  be  coat  out  of  theic 
synagogue  as  usidcu  rubbish  the  moment  the  manager*  are 
dune  with  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  entrust  them  to  thoir 
tender  mercius  a  aecond  tlm<'.— I  am,  yount  truly, 

An  E-nu!Dito». 


f  rotctfiinfls  of  Saadm. 


Tits  annoal  supper  of  this  Society  came  off  in  the  Albert  Hotel, 
on  the  evening  of  Wedaeidav,  the  1 1th  Instant,  Da.  SiDir,  one 
o(  the  Vice- Presidents,  in  the  chair,  and  Mr,  W.  H.  DatTm, 
cronpier, 

Tho  attendance  was  good,  and  included  a  larger  amount  of 
muaical  and  histrionic  talent  than  usual,  and  conseqnently  the 
evening  was  one  of  the  happiest  that  has  yet  been  spent  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society. 

On  the  eveiing  ot  Friday,  the  16th  inst.,  aapecial  meeting  waa 
held  in  the  usual  place,  to  witnesa  an  eihibilion  by  Mr.  York,  01 
London,  of  Keovil'a  pstent  I'lntcra.  It  "»s  originally  intended 
that  Ut.  York  ahould  hare  been  present  himself,  when,  as  he  has 
for  several  years  been  very  liberal  lo  Ihe  Society  in  supplying 
transparencieo  for  tbe  popular  etenings,  he  should  have  received  a 
I  haarty  Scotch  welcome.    Baaiaess  engagements,  however,  pn- 
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Tented  hit  coming,  kud  the  szhibitioD  wu  eanducted  bj  hi* 
ismeteDtaliTe. 

The  Rpparatos,  vhtch  on  thu  occasiaa  iacladedTouBg'sptUnt 
oxjgan  genorator,  wm  very  compact  and  portsblo,  and  coaae- 
qoeatlf  ytiy  laitalile  for  a  tiavelliag  lecturer.  The  general 
amngemeau  olthelaatcm  were  much  adoiired,  eapecLiUj  the 
metluNl  bj  which  the  dissolviog  effect  iras  produced.  The  image 
produced  by  tho  prismitic  [eni,  although  as  brilliant,  i(  not  mora 
«o  thnn  th<tt  produced  by  thit  direct  lens,  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
wanting  in  deRaition,  but  the  exhibitor  explained  that  an  altera- 
tion had  been  made  by  which  that  defect  was  entirelj'  oTercome, 
atthough,  nnfortanately,  it  had  not  reached  Edinburgn  In  time  for 
the  einibition. 

The  general  impression  of  thoae  present  Heemed  to  be  that 
when  the  improvement  had  been  made,  the  lantern  would  be  a 
decided  acquisition  to  all  who  are  interosted  in  diwolving  Tlew 
exhibitionB. 

BEHLI!!   FHDTUOIXPBIC   SOCISTT. 

A  NBBTiHo  wa)  held  on  the  lat  inst.,  C,   Brakh,  Esq.,  in  the 

The  minutes  of  the  ptavioua  meeting  were  read  and  coaGrmed. 

Mr.  Ebnest  Ddbt  showed  some  prints  directly  taken  by  the 
roller  and  greasy  ink  from  the  negative,  together  with  the  printing- 
frame,  and  full/  explained  the  manner  of  proceeding.'  A 
■trong  glass  plate  is  coated  with  albumen,  then  coUodioniied  with 
•  pttlicolar  collodion,t  then  saneitized,  exposed,  and  fixed  at 
usniil,  whereupon  some  hot  water  is  ponied  on  it  such  as  to  keep 
it  a  little  warm.  Meanwhile  is  prepared  a  eolution  of  Nelson  a 
gelatine  in  water,  to  which  are  added  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated 
aelution  of  bichromate  of  ammoDii,  and  this  whole  mixture  is  to 
be  extended  on  the  warm  negatives,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to 
diT,  but  Mari;onlal!^.  This  done,  let  the  light  work  on  it  from 
behind,  then  wash  it  out  with  warm  water,  when  it  will  be  ready 
to  be  inked  by  means  of  the  roller — the  ink  most  be  of  a  parti- 
cular composition.! 

Mr.  EaNHT  Dcbv  afterwards  showed  another  specimen  of 
printing  which  be  had  done  in  the  following  manner.  Of  a 
negadve,  a  carbon  copy  had  been  taken,  then  traneferred  on  a 
clean  and  finely -polished  copper-plate,  developed,  madn  eoc- 
dnctible  for  the  galvanic  fluid,  and  then  a  copper-ctich<  waa 
taken  from  it.  From  this  clicht  a  good  number  of  copies  could 
be  made  on  common  paper. 

blocks  exhi 


Mr.  STBrrns  raid  that  he  always  ponied  come  ■alphnrie 
acid  into  the  developer,  which  he  has  found  to  b*  very  good. 

Ur.  TatoDOB  Poor  atated  that  in  oider  to  make  these  spoti 
tranaparent,  so  as  to  work  afterwaids  against  them,  with  ne^- 
tive  retonctung,  he  had  pencilled  them  with  a  solution  of  iodide, 
and  afterward*  taken  them  off  with  cyanide  of  potash. 

Mr.  Bkadh  and  Co.,  in  Domach,  sent  in  a  beautiful  collection 
of  carbon  prints.  Amongit  them  ware  reproductions  out  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  Louvre,  the  Vatican,  the 
Hague  and  Amnterdam,  Swiss  Views  (The  Itichenbacfafalle), 
the  Dome  of  Milan,  and  Mrveral  others.  All  those  prints  were 
examined  with  the  greatest  admiration,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  send  to  MesBn.  Braun  and  Co.,  at  Domacb,  a  vote  of  thank* 
tor  their  kfndnew  in  sending  thoH.  E.  Dub  y. 


Sslk  in  ffr<  BtttHna. 


In  the  printe  and  blo< 


hibited,  and  the  explanations  of  Mr. 


.  Bbasch  exhibited  a  collection  of  copies  that  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  F.  Wilde,  photo-;rapher  at  Giirliti,  by  means  of  his 
emolsion  dry  process.  The  audience  ananimoasly  agreed  that 
among  all  dry  processes  known  and  used  hitherto,  that  of 
Mr.  Wilde  was  the  best.  The  prints  he  had  sent  in,  some 
landscapes  taken  it  the  Itieaengebirgs,  were  declared  to  be 
first-rate  work,  and  moreover  it  was  stated  that  between  these 
copies,  and  snch  as  are  obtained  by  the  common  wet  process, 
there  was  no  diffsrence  in  respect  to  their  besuty  and  artistic 

Mi.  Cabi.  Suck  prodoesd  some'  fine  diapositives  in  carbon 
printing,  representing  landscape  and  architectural  work.  In  every 
one  ol  them  he  had  printed  clouds  in  the  most  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful manner,  and  these  clouds  gsve  to  the  whole  a  particulitrly 
charming  appearance. 

M.  Hkhmahh  ycHHasKLi  had  made  some  instautaneoni  viewa 
of  ateeple-cbatea  and  mnninga,  of  which,  with  a  good  deal  of  re- 
touching, he  bad  made  enlargemanis  that  were  recognized  to  be 
first-clua  work. 

On  one  occasion,  the  attention   of  the  audience  having  been 


II  from  removing  thia  annoyance,  ntbar  making  it 

One  of  (he  members,  Mr.  GiBicxB,  stated  that  carefully 
rabbing  the  back  of  Uie  plate  before  putting  the  same  into 
the  cover  waa  an  excellent  thing  for  malung  these  spota 
appear  late. 

TTfon  orHreral  pmclical  printiDiT  mct£<n]Ji,  unonc  whinh  thcns  will  alio 
beUii  Nepitjv-Urucli  (direct  prinlion  from  the  negBlim).  am)  tbenhirt 
I  DOW  five  you  but  ut  *itiactBlU)I  irho'o  proaaiii,— E.  Uvsv. 
t  Our  onreipenicnC  promiM*  the  priHSsa,  wiUi  foitiMr  aiplanatians.— 


SoDTK  LOHDOif  Photooraphic  Socictt. — The  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Sooiety,  for  the  election  of  offlcers  and  a  thor 
matters  of  business,  will  take  place  next  Thursday,  Decs  mber 
etb,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelpbi. 

UoKBORB  PitOTOORAPBiD.— We  ha>a  before  a«,  sayi  the 
JfaniiH;  Foil,  a  series  of  tQirty  photographs  which  have  bem 
mads  by  order  of  the  Turkish  Uovemmnnt  of  victims  and  grei^M 
of  victims,  survivors  of  the  Ute  outrages  in  the  districts  of  Ten! 
^ghn,  Keianlik,  See.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  women  andohil- 
dren,  and  the  photographs  display  the  sword  gashes,  lanoe 
thrusts,  and  bullet  wounds  which  these  unfortniutes  have  re- 
ceived. One  poor  young  married  woman,  Edibi,  twmty  jean 
old,  of  Djainbul^i  who  had  her  child,  aged  sixteen  days,  kiUed  in 
her  arms,  was  wounded  with  two  ballets  after  haviog  been  thrice 
outraged.  She  has  been  taken  into  the  house  of  Madame  Camaras, 
a  lady  who  seems  to  l>e  most  active  in  all  charitable  deeds,  and 
whose  kind  face  we  meet  in  a  photograph  with  a  little  woanded 
orphan  in  her  arms.  A  girl  named  Fatima  bends  bar  head  toshoir 
a  severe  cut.  Some  poor  children  have  lost  eyes  or  fingers.  Berne 
women  have  had  their  arms  cat  off,  such  as  Elif,  twenty -five  year* 
old,  of  Tekkf,  who  displays  this  mntilalion  and  a  horrible  head 
wound.  Lebibif  and  AJimed  are  two  little  boys,  aged  three  and 
five  years  respectively.  The  youngest  has  a  tearful  gash  acrois 
his  face ;  the  eldest  two  sabre  cuts  in  the  head.  A  mother  of  three 
children,  named  Lenimf,  of  Haidir  Bey,  has  dangerous  woondsin 
the  thigh  and  stomach.  Two  other  orphans,  their  parents 
maiaacied,  have  moat  ghastly  wounds  on  their  poor  little  bodiei. 
Their  ages  are  not  stated,  but  apparently  they  are  three  or  font 
years  old.  One  wretch,  a  man,  hu  four  bullets  in  one  leg  and 
two  in  the  other;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  these  sad  proofs  of  mas- 
sacre. Many  mothers  have  their  injured  infants  in  their  urns,  and 
their  facea  show  traces  of  the  sufterings  they  have  gone  throngh 
rather  than  any  gladness  at  thsir  escape  from  the  death  which 
overtook  their  ndatives  and  friends.  One  gronp  consists  of  a 
child,  mother,  and  grandmother ;  the  child  is  wounded  in  the 
head  and  forehead,  the  mother  has  received  several  blows  with  a 
knife  on  the  head,  while  the  grandmother  was  wounded  in  the 
back.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  look  upon  than  the  king 
series,  of  whi^  we  have  noticed  a  few.  These  horrors  have  been 
perpetrated  within  the  range  of  the  martial  law  of  the  "  libera- 
ting "  force*  of  Bnsii* ;  yet  not  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
their  anthon  should  b«  pQoiahed.  Ferocious  vengeance,  stirred  np 
by  anch  deads,  has  been  taken  sometimes  by  iiregulais  or  lawless 
band*  upon  those  whom  tbey  regard  ae  the  autbon  of  the  crime*. 
We  deplore  the  fact  that  this  should  be  so,  but,  however  unjusti- 
fiable may  be  these  reprisals,  it  is  snipnsiiig  that  Europe  should 
raise  a  cry  against  the  decapitation  of  soldiers,  an  atrocity  which 
was  never  remonstrated  against  when  habitually  carried  on  by 
the  Uontenegrini,  and  ebnt  its  eye*  to  the  wholesale  massacre*  ot 
women  and  childrsn.  What  cruelty,  what  abomination,  what 
bloodshed,  are  attribntahle  to  the  authors  of  this  war  1 

MORT0ABT  Photooeapbt,  —  J*^By/liir  savs:— "Certain 
oonntrj  photographer*,  improving  on  the  hint  of  their  London 
brethren,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  tombs :  but  instead 
of  taking  pictures  of  obituary  notices,  they  are  endeaTOurlng  to 
do  bnsinesa  with  the  bereared  by  forwarding — npon  approTM — 
oopiei  nf  the  tnsciiptiona  on  gTaveatone*. 

HtHT*   about  Olui.— Good  glue    should  be  a  light  brown 
colour,  *emi-tran*p»ieot,  and  free  from  wave*  or  cloudy  line*. 
Glue  lose*  much  of  it*  «trength  by  fteqoent  re-melting :  tfaer*-    . 
fore,  glne  whioh  Is  newly  made  i*  preferable  to  that  which  ba* 
bMS  n-beUtd.    The  hoUai  thegluelbamore  loice  it  will  exert 
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Id  keeping  the  joined  porta  glaed  togetber.  In  aU  i^rge  and 
long  joiobi  it  should  be  epplisd  immediatelj  after  boiliog. 
Apply  pretiara  until  it  iiiet  or  hardened. 

Pabibian  Copyino  Ink.— The  heat  kind  of  copfinginkf  are, 

Bi  ii  well  known,  prepared  by  adding  a  percentage  of  alatn, 
fonr,  and  gljcerine.  or  lalt,  to  tha  eitraot  of  logwood.  Bnch 
faika  haTe  a  Tiolet  tint,  and  grndnnllj  become  blackor  on  paper. 
The  oop;  is,  boweTer,  very  pale  at  fini,  and  ii  often  indistinct. 
Tbe  Pariiian  copying  ink  is  diatingniBhed  from  the  common 
kinds  by  its  appearence,  more  or  leas  yellow  in  a  liqnid  stale,  and 
by  prooncing  •  dialinct  blniah  black  on  paper.  It  bas  the 
MdJIional  adTantsge  of  preierrinK  ita  Suidity,  while  the 
eommon  kinds  soon  thicken.  Proreasor  OintI  recommends 
the  following  method  of  preparing  en  Ink  which  has  all  the 
adTaotageaortbePariaian  ;  A  atrong  solution  of  logwood  extract 
is  treated  with  one  per  cent  of  alom,  and  (hen  with  at  much 
lime  water,  ao  that  a  permanent  precipitate  ia  formed.  Some 
drop*  of  weak  chloride  oflime  sra  then  added,  eo  Ibat  a  percep- 
tible blniah -black  colour  ia  attained,  and  bydrochlnric  scid  la 
added  by  dropa  till  a  red  solution  is  obtained.  A  little  gnm  ia 
tben  added  with  0*6paToent,  of  glycerine. — Paper  Trade  Jauinal. 
Test  iob  tbe  Psbsihck  or  Uold  ik  Solutions. — Proto' 
■nipliate  of  iron  gives  a  brown  precipitate,  which  acqnirea  a 
nwtalllc  Inatra  wbea  rnblied.  Protochloride  of  tin  gt*ea  a 
purple  or  blackiab  precinitale.  inaolublo  in  muriatic  acid. 
8Dlphnrett«d  bydroeen  and  bydroanlphuret  of 


eonceotraled  sotntiona,  either  at  once,  or  on  boiling  the  liqnid. 
Liquor  of  potassa  gires,  with  neutral  aolutlona  of  gold,  a  similar 
predpitate  to  that  formed  by  ammonia,  ioaoluble  in  eieeta.— 
Siuni\/le  American. 


^0  ftontiffOKdcsti 


OuiBBimsu.— The   iooM  tog 


'e  fonnd  prodnce  anch 


■DglligfaT 

■>  found  tl 


E.P.  (Sfrmthsm).— We  hdve  published  mnny  formulw  for  the 
phuto-lithognphic  tnmafer  paper.  Horo  is  one  which  api-eared 
in  a  yerr  eioellent  practical  article  by  Mr.  Uutter,  in  our  YsAE- 
BooK  tor  1867:  3  ouacesof  Nel(ioa'«i>paqn>i  i.-eli>tinein  40  uuncea 
of  walar,  diaaolveii  by  heat ;  2  ounces  uf  biohrumnte  of  polaah  ia 
10  oUQooiot  hot  water;  thin,  tuaxh,  writing  pspcr  ia  flualed  on 
thia  for  aeveu  or  eight  luinuten,  then  hung  up  1o  dry>  aod  tbo 
operatioD  repeated  s  iccond  lime. 

HorBFUL — We  regret  to  «y  Ih«t  such  caws  are  not  altoc'i'hcr  un- 
commoa  with  tither  peraoni  in  the  luimo  occupation ;  and  wo  have 
often  before  been  asked  if  we  could  not  aid  in  securiog  some  re- 

Xnj  efficient  rempdy  muat  be  found,  we  fe.ir,  in  applying  to  a 


Thee 


«ple. 


to  calland  iuaiat  perma<i)\y  on  atteatoralionof  IheeSwiB.  In  any- 
thing we  conid  write,  to  hive  any  prearure,  wa  muxt  mfliliuD 
uamea,  by  which  we  ahould  eubject  ouraeliree  to  Ihe  law  of  libel. 
iV.  B.  8.  (Corenhr). — It  entirely  depends  upon  how  Iho  touching- 
npia  effected.  If  in  nater  coloara,  iben  nothing  bolter  than  gum. 
WeoonnoCr-'Commend  lenaea  by  name  in  tbeir  pa^s  without  un- 
faimeaa.  It  you  indiisats  n  few  by  letters  or  flgurea,  we  can  say 
which  will  be  beat  for  a  «pecial  purpoae  by  referriug  to  tbe  letters 
or  flgnre*. 


the  last  thr,e  or  four  yeara.     Fr 

m 

such  a  Dee- 

or  plair 

Tbe  detail 

would  ba  tffl 

repeat  in  t 

minutes  ;  in 

cold.tou 

Tbere  ehou 

iguUtinii;  the 
her,  probably 

01  turbidity  in  the  tuning  bath  ;  mcb  lurbidity  would  geaeralty 
BUggcat  decompoaition  and  uscles.inris.  If  youta  ia  lurbid,  atata 
how  you  made  it,  and  when  it  became  lurbid, 

PosrvLATA  — The  beet  method  In  which  we  can  help  you  with  ad' 
Tice  aa  Id  selection  will  be  by  mention  which  flguie  or  initial  of  a 
aeries  yuamay  send  attached  to  nainea  and  arlicleawill  beat  answer 
your  purposa,  as  we  cannot  recommend  articlns  or  makers  by  name  in 
thia  column.  The  proceaa  you  mention  promiaes  well,  but  expe- 
rience ia  too  limited  in  regard  to  il  lo  eoahle  us  lo  recommend  it 
tor  yonr  pnrpoae.  Tha  cnflee  process,  as  draciibed  in  our  last 
YeAb-Booi,  produces  Tery  Saa  reaulla,  and  ia  very  oimple, 

W.  M.  Phillips.— We  haye  not  heard  of  the  difficnilv  of 
illy  due  to  durable  senBilivo  paper,  Dor  bave 


Ki 


tivo  paper,  nor  ha 


t  time*  the  use  of  a  developer  which  tksa  been 
nliedatew  days,  in  plooe  of  a  newly-mixed  one,  anawared  the 
pnrpoee.  The  fault,  aa  yon  will  aee,  ia  due  to  an  over-ready 
redoDli  m  of  tbe  tree  nitrate  on  the  plate. 

ONI  Who  wianBB  to  Know  tbe  REAaoit.— The  mere  addition 
•f  water  lo  yonr  bath  would  not  removs  eiceaa  of  iodide,  nor 
would  II  ueeeaaarily  produce  a  precipitate.  Any  addition  of  water  ' 
to  a  properly  iodized  bath,  aawell  aa  lo  aaover-iodiied  one,  would 
eanse  turbidity,  but  not  ueoosaarily  a  preoipiCale.  To  remove 
•xoeH  of  iodide  by  addilion  of  water  require*  great  ears,  and  some 
skill.  Tha  best  plan  to  proceed  is  oa  foUowa:  Take  purs  watur 
«f  double  the  bulk  of  the  balh  ;  then  wurthibatblnto  tbewater. 
and  proceed  to  Biter.  Atlerwatdaadd  sufflcient  silver  lomake  up 
lbs  strength.  But  it  ia  quite  poaeible  the  pinhole*  may  srisa  from 
Other  oaoaea ;  pcaaibly  it  may  anae  from  tbs  presence  of  sulphate 
of  silver,  in  whtoh  caae  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  liarfta  will 
prove  a  cnre.  Try  the  addition  of  two  or  three  inaina  of  nitrate 
of  baryta  fur  each  ounce  of  salution,  and  filter.  Yoa  ahould  read 
earafully  the  papen  and  diacnsalonoo  Iha  aalned  at  the  meatfogs 
of  Ihe  Photographic  Sooialy  reported  in  the  Hawa  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year. 

W.  O. — Platinum  toning  gives  not  a  warm  tone,  but  a  mid  grey  or 
black  tone.  To  aecure  aatiifaclory  toning  conditions,  it  is  neosa- 
■ary  first  toneutraliiw  a  solatiau  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  tben 

rduee  an  acid  reaction  by  Ihe  addition  of  a  trace  of  nitric  acid. 
We  do  not  understand  your  queatiau  in  which  you  oak  "  What 
la  the  beat  dereloper  fcr  the  aboTsP"  There  is  no  developer  naad 
for  a  toning  bath.    3.  The  aecond  week  in  December. 

3.  W.  C— Monekhoven's  "  Photographio  Optics,"  publiahed  by 
Hardwich,  is  the  moat  likely  book  lo  suit  your  purpose. 

H.  FoasTTH.— Mr.  Uudd's  litile  pamphlet  on  the  Coiled io-Albu- 
mon  Proceaa  was  issned  by  Meaura,  Piper  and  Carter,  the  Pah- 
Uabers  of  tbe  Niwa,  who  will  forward  it  on  receipt  of  la.  Id. 
Ton  do  not  aiala  whether  your  traoparenC  pMlobe*  occur  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  edgea  of  the  plate*.  Bnch  slain*  otlnn  ariae  at 
the  edge*  from  the  Hugera  coming  inlo  oonUot  with  tbe  film. 

B>  J.  BiATH.—A*  a  stereo  leuatur  portrait  and  landscape  purpoaea, 
D  will,  we  think,  answer  your  pnrpoae.     It  i*  excellent  tor  either 


aamides  of  paper,  eepeulally  highly  Blburnenized  samples,  and 
many  remedies  have  been  proposed,  of  which  tbe  iudsI  eff  dual 
aeema  (o  he  the  imraoraion  of  the  print  in  alcohol  before  fixation. 
L.  £.  8.— We  do  not  imagine  Ihal  anyone  would  altimpl  to  filter 
glue,  on  account  of  ila  viscnuacoodition,  whiob  rendera  the  opera- 
Hon  almost  impoaaible.  F.  In  ordinary  transparcncioa,  il  is  not 
uec«asary  to  get  rid  of  the  chloride  of  silver.  For  enamels  it  is 
neoeaaary,  sudiseffected  by  nionuaof  aniinonia.     Q.  Dextrine  ia 


ind  cannot  lell  prfciaely  to  what  you  refer. 
will  of 'en  produce  a  piuk  tml,  from  a  general 
Ilia  a  defect. 

1  excellent  receipt  for 

Cooper's  Mo.  1  glue        libs. 

Baeder'agino        2  „ 

Best  mnlaaae*        1  gallon 

Olyoerina j  pint. 

lb.     The  glae  ahould  be 

ien  clotba)  uulil  the  pieci 

will  be  in  from  two  to  Ihre. 

md,  after  i ' 


ACoKTisliTTAL  SnnacRiBBH.— Thonka.    We  will  make  note  of 

the  infomalion. 
R.  SLmasBT.—Thanka.    Thoprinta  are  very  interesting.  We  ahall 

probably  refer  to  ibem  ahorlfy. 
C.  J.  WITCOHB  :  SCOtBLLABI  ;  Dk.  Van  Uonckhovin  ;  ALrasD 

HdOHEs.— Thanks. 
O.  OuBQQBT.— We  had  not  forgotten.     Many  tbaoka. 

'  LiBCT.  i.  Obovb  BlaCi.— The  lelleris  forwarded. 
;  I  Uevenl  Correspondeola  ileoeived.— Thaaka. 

,   SeTtnl  CoReapondenIa  in  onr  nat. 
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PttUTOGR\Pay  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
A  PiioToaRAPHERs  Bill— RowASCE  and  Reality  of  the 

I'OLAR  BEaioss— PuoroaRApHr  in  Natural  Colours 

Once  Moke. 

A  Photographtr'g  CiW.— The  ComiDon  Council  of  London 
objected  the  other ditj  to  pay  a  bill  for  some  photographB. 
They  disc Uisod  the  document  for  half-an-hour,  it  Heems, 
and  then  referred  it  back  to  committee.  And  the  reason 
was  this.  It  was  k  bill  for  photographiug  a  aiiver  casket, 
Talue  jCIOO,  which  had  been  made  for  preacntation  to  some 
high  perBonage,  and  the  price  charged  for  photographing 
the  same  was  eaid  to  bo  fCO.  The  photographer 'a  fee  does 
seem  high,  certainly,  and  Common  Counoilmen  no  donbt, 
have  some  limit  in  money  matlera,  except,  perhapa,  when 
thoy  relate  fo  a  city  dinner.  So  the  Council  decided  they 
would  not  pay  the  bill  until  they  could  learn  aomething 
■nore  about  it.  We  have  no  doubt  a  very  good  eiplana- 
tion  will  be  foKhcomiog,  and  our  only  surprise  is  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  go  forward  to  the  public  that  any 
photographer  should  have  made  a  charge  of  £60  for  simply 
depicting  a  silver  casket  in  the  camera.  The  story  is  too 
ftbaurd  upon  the  faoe  of  it,  and  in  all  probability  the  charge 
ia  made  for  some  resplendant  printing  in  the  way  of 
inoanta,  in  which  city  magnates  are  well  known  to 
indulge. 

Romance  and  Realily  of  the  Polar  ifcyion*.— Most  people 
Beem  to  hare  been  disappointed  orer  the  Arctio  photo- 
graphs. "  I  do  not  think  mrch  of  your  Polar  pictures  at 
the  Exhibition,"  vitilora  would  often  say,  in  discussing  the 
attractions  of  the  collection.  What  it  was  they  wanted  we 
do  not  know,  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  cannot  well  see 
how  the  pictures  could  have  been  better.  They  were  taken 
upon  eight-inch  plates,  and  this  is  a  wonderful  size,  having 
consideration  for  the  difficulties  which  must  have  beset 
the  photographers  on  every  hand.  U  there  was  not  much 
to  depict,  that  was  hardly  the  fault  of  the  photographer. 
You  snat  them  into  a  region  of  frigid  desolation,  and  they 
bring  you  back  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  dreary  scenes 
In  the  midst  of  which  tbey  lived  for  a  couple  of  years. 
Ho  doubt  we  most  of  ns  possessed  a  very  different  idea  of 
the  Polar  regions,  more  piotnreaque  and  romantic  than 
anything  the  photographs  show  us,  and  the  reason  for 
disappointment  is  more  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
place  doe*  not  come  up  to  our  expectations,  than  in  any- 
thing else.  The  photographs  have  disabused  our  minds 
of  tie  idea  that  a  Polar  expedition  can  have  anything 
romantic  aOout  U,  and  make  us  feel  much  more  the  hard- 
ships and  snfferinga  which  the  crews  were  compelled  to 
undergo.  Photograph  after  photograph,  as  you  turn  them 
over,  tells  the  same  tale :  wastes  of  snow,  bleakness,  lone- 
liness, cold,  and  desolation.  Conld  one  have  possibly 
imagined  the  endless  inhospitable  shores  that  tall  upon  the 
eye,  the  terrible  sense  of  desertion  and  horaelesBness  with 
which  the  dreary  white  wilderness  must  have  inspired  the 
crews  during  their  weary  sojourn '/  Look  at  the  picture 
that  represenU  the  highest  latitude  photographed—"  Lat. 
82"  35',  camp  in  Wertward-Ho'  Valley,"  appears  on  the 
picture.  What  does  it  showns?  A  hollow  Ice  cavern, 
with  walls  of  translucent  blue,  or  a  sturdy  set  of  sea- 
men comfortably  grouped  together,  and  wrapped  up  snug 
and  warm  in  their  coate  and  skins?  Mothing  of  the 
kind.    It  u  but  a  poor  photograph,  it  is  true,  spotUd 

t  °'*'>  *""*  ^t  **"■  enough  to  make  atay-af^-liomes 
■hadder  at  the  scene.    The  ground  is  white,  as  nsual,  sad 

aa  far  as  yon  can  see— it  is  not  very  far— there  is  a 
dreary  was'«  of  snow  and  ice.  Two  sledges  have  oome  to 
a  stand-still;  the  dogt  are  lying  down  as  if  tired,  and  the 
men  have  desisted  from  their  work  for  a  moment^  looking 
very  much  as  if  they  would  like  to  turn  bock  without 
penetretiiig  uy  further  the  cold,  monotonoua  scene  of 


desolation  before  them.  Thephot^graph,  aa  we  have  said, 
is  but  a  very  poor  one ;  but  it  is  not  toe  less  eloquent  be- 
cause of  its  blotches  and  imperfections.  The  low-lying 
headlands,  the  bleak  shores,  the  frozen  bays,  and  the 
glaring  white  snow  everywhere— these  are  what  is  repre- 
sented in  the  series  of  photographs  before  us ;  and,  because 
they  are  not  what  we  eipected,  we  are  not  satisSed. 
Where  are  the  prismatic  icebergs,  the  floating  islands  of 
crystal,  the  magnificent  peaces,  the  dazzling  pinnacles,  the 
placid  inland  sea.  the  wonderful  confiicte  between  shaggy 
white  bears  and  adventurous  sailors  ?  Alas  1  where  are 
they  ?  These  pictures  only  tell  ns  of  a  monotonous  life, 
of  teriible  hardships,  of  an  every-day  existence  of  tho  ' 
most  cold  and  comfortless  kind  i  but  they  give,  probably, 
the  truest  impression  that  can  be  conveyed  to  stay-at- 
bomes  of  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  terrible  ennui  that 
explorers  to  the  Polar  regions  must  bo  expected  to  suffer. 

Pholoffrajihu  in  Natural  Colours  Once  More.  —Photography 
in  natural  colours  is  again  announced,  and  this  time  it  is 
the  well-known  photographer,  Herr  Albert,  of  Munich, 
who  is  credited  with  having  achieved  the  glorious  result. 
Results  have  been  publicly  exhibited,  we  hear  ;  and, 
among  other  joumalB,  our  contemporary,  Nahire,  says  it 
is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  value  of  the  discovery. 
After  all  this  prelude,  it  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  out 
that  it  is  the  Duces  du  Hauron  theory  once  more,  and  that 
it  is  no  nearer  being  carried  out  th.in  before.  Three 
negatives  are  prepared  in  such  a  way  aa  to  reproduce  aa 
much  as  possible  of  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  rays  of  an 
object.  'Ihe  three  negatives  are  next  printed  (Herr  Albert 
does  this  by  collotype  printing)  so  as  to  yield  three  mono- 
chrome images  in  red,  olue,  and  yellow ;  or,  rather,  a  sheet 
of  paper,  as  in  ordinary  chro mo-lithography,  is  printed 
with  all  three  colours  one  after  another.  The  result,  of 
course,  varies  with  the  shade  and  nature  of  the  pigments 
employed  by  the  printer,  and  it  is  in  his  hands  to  make 
the  copy  more  or  less  like  the  original.  But  what  all  this 
has  to  do  with  photographing  in  natnral  colours  it  is  hard 
to  understand.  You  have  photographed  n  lady's  dress  of 
blue,  and,  if  the  printer  employs  a  blue  pigment  in  print- 
ing, the  result  may  be  a  colonr  very  different  to  what  was 
intended.  As  everybody  knows,  in  talking  of  pigments, 
there  are  scores  of  reds,  and  scores  of  blue,  and  scores  o( 
yellows,  while  the  solar  spectrum  only  knows  one ;  this 
one,  if  green,  for  instance,  may  incline  towards  yellow  or 
towards  blue,  but  its  purity  is  always  tho  same.  M.  Ducos 
du  Uanron,  many  years  ago,  submitted  some  transparencies 
placed  one  above  the  other,  to  secure  the  effect  of  threa 
monochromes ;  but  the  result,  though  curious  and  interest- 
ing, was  little  else.  M.  Leon  Vidal,  whose  praises  have 
been  sung  so  frequently  in  this  branch  of  photographio 
printing,  does  little  else  beyond  printing  off  one  tint  after 
another  upon  the  same  sheet  from  lithographic  stones, 
Herr  Albert,  as  we  have  said,  employs  collotype  printing 
for  his  colours.  From  all  accounts,  the  results  of  Herr 
Albert  appear  to  be  very  charming  examples  of  cotoni 
printing ;  but  he  would  be  the  last  man,  we  take  it,  to 
pretend  that  he  had  accomplished  photography  iu  natural 
colours. 


COLLODIO-CHLOEIUE  PAPEE.* 
It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  allow  the  collodions  to  renain 
unmixed,  the  first  to  be  applied  as  a  substratum 'for  the 
second.    The  action  of  the  collodion  is  just  the  same. 

The  prints  are  produced  in  a  printing-frame,  in  the  same 
way  as  those  on  atbumeniied  paper ;  care  most  be  taken, 
however,  for  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
collodio -chloride  paper  is  stiffer,  and  mora  liable  to  break 
up.  The  print  must  be  examined  with  caution  ;  it  must 
be  slowly  and  gently  raised,  and  not  lifted  like  a  bit  of 
ordinary  silver  paper.  As  in  prmlang  upon  albnmeniied 
paper,  it  ia  necessary  to  lat  the  printing  go  rather  deeper 
I  •OvBslultdfroMpwitn. 
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tluiD  it  istoftppoar  upon  tbo  fiaishad  print.  Attitucaii 
happens  that  tae  pieburea  lack  depth,  and  in  thin  cose  the 
pnnting  ahould  bo  conducted  wuh  a  pad  impregnated 
with  aiutnoDia  ;  in  other  words,  you  placo  ia  the  printing' 
frame,  between  the  back  of  the  picture  and  the  padding, 
a  flat  knd  of  .■ncAc/,  filled  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Before  toning  and  fixing,  it  ia  wdl  to  trim  the  pictures, 
SO  as  to  be  as  economical  aa  possible  with  the  gold  bath. 
For  toning  purposes,  two  solutions  are  prepared : — 
1.  —  Sulpho-cjanide  of   ammonium     40  grammea 

ilypoaulphite  of  soda 4        ,, 

Diatilied  water  1^  litre. 

2grorames 
1)  litre. 

When  using  the  above,  eqnal  Tolumea  of  both  these  lolu- 
tiona  are  taken  and  mixed  together.  As  thej  tieep  Tcry 
Tell,  both  of  thctn — the  latter  being,  indeed,  ver  j  stable — 
it  is  in  one's  power  to  moke  up  a  toning  bath  rery  spcedil  j. 
An  impoverished  bath  is  put  in  order  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  solution  No.  2.  As  soon  aa  the  printa  hare 
attained  the  right  tone,  which  must  not  he  of  too  blue  a 
tint,  they  are  washed  in  ordinary  water,  and  fixed  in  the 
undermentioned  aolntiou  :  — 

40  grammea 
1  litre. 

For  iiiing,  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  minutes  ia  neces- 
SSTj.  In  washing,  a  good  deal  of  care  is  nocesaarr.  As  I 
have  already  aaid,  the  paper  is  liable  to  crack  and  break, 
and  for  tbia  reason  the  print  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
in  a  rolled-lip  condition.  It  is  the  beat  plan  to  mount 
the  pictures  while  still  moist. 

By  passing  througb  a  powerful  rolling -press,  the  pic- 
tures at  once  obtaiu  their  full  beauty.  When  retouched, 
they  ore  coated  with  a  varniah  made  up  aa  followa : — 

])cnzole  

India-rabber 

Mastic  15        ,, 

Canada  balsam         ...        ...        4        „ 

The  india-rubber  ia  in  the  Brat  place  cut  into  amall  pieces, 
and  disaolved  in  a  portion  of  the  benzole ;  in  tho  reat  of 
the  lic[uid  ia  diNolved  tho  rnostic,  and  then  the  Canada 
balaam  ia  added,  and  the  two  aolutions  mixed  together. 
Thia  Tarnish  ia  poured  upon  the  retouched  picture,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  ia  thereby  greatly  enhanced. 


PEB-QLACIAL  PUOTOGRAl'HY. 
PBOioaBArnr  is  th«  most  pemleiing  and  mystetiona  branch 
of  aciencu  and  ait.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
write  its  histoty,  and  the  reanlta  of  snch  eflurta  have  been 
palmed  off  on  the  public  aa  authentic  by  several  diatin- 
gniahed  literali  \  but  no  sooner  do  tbesa  gentlemen  complete 
what  they  conaiiler  a  successful  effort  than  they  And,  to  tbeii 
pain  and  disappointment,  as  be  who  attempts  to  remove  a 
golddollar  from  tho  bottom  ofa  tin  basin  of  water  coanected 
with  a  galvanic  battery,  that  tbcy  hare  made  a  terrible 
blunder,  and  must  sitber  drop  that  subject  or  make  further 
effort.  For  ezamplo,  an  inventive  genius  in  Maine  invunt«  i 
burnisber;  a  genius  still  mora  inventive,  from  the  sugges- 
tions given  by  tbe  other,  inventa  another  bumiaber,  and 
discoveti  that  miither  he  nor  the  other  inventor  are  indeed 
the  original  inventoia,  becanse  some  one  else  with  more 
geniui  than  thcj  bad  invented  a  previous  invention.  They 
finally  dispute  the  matter,  which  resnits  in  a  joiature  that 
saema   to  promise  peace,   and   here   history  rests   on  that 

Alas!  however,  the  slill  more  ingenious  ariaea,  and  not 
itfindithit  ■   '        ■    ■ 


only  invents  aooUieT  burnisher,  but  n 
gtaphy  was  boro,  tome  far-aesing  mind  i 
atilf  another  barnishst  aa  far  back  ■ 


1  before  pboto- 
veniudandpf-  '  ' 
1700.    Tbe 


ce  is,  all  the  bistotiaua  are  at  au,  ftnd  tht 
tiailders  are  blind  with  envioDi  nigs. 
Wo  do  not  propose,  however,  to  maka  any  inch  Ui 
id  the  little  attempt  we  shall  now  nwks  ii  lev 
matter  of  photographic  history  of  tba  moat  aalbnlii 
racter,  and  we  shall  go  so  far  back  that  no  oaecsaiM 
It.  What  we  have  to  record  ia  Ibo  finding  ef  hk| 
glacial  photographs.  No  one  nned  to  discasi  thiin 
"    historian  has  ever  reached  ao  f<ar  back,  and  ««  la: 

9  that  no  one  can  reach  any  fartbor.      Wb  deaire 
tirst,  what  we  have  already  noticed   in  this  map 
book  of  flolv  Writ  Bpeaka  of  "  pictuiva  of  sili 
being  well  versed  in  the  original  Hebrow  or  Greek,  mi 
not  deBne  exactly  what  the  Bible  means  by  " 
"wr."     Aa  we  long  ago  stated,   we   bad  no  dc 
ind   they  were  some  sort  of  photognipha,  bat 
I  can   go  beyond  them   in   oar   pre-glacial   theon.  i 
e  Bubjecta  are  no  more  or  less,  thoagh  very  mm,' 
aroglypbica  to  be  foand  lu  tho  ftnoiont  tonb*  andi) 
Ida,  and  various  atmctnre*  in  Egypt.      A  namber  ofa 
aws  with  the  late  Egyptian  CommiaaionBr  to  the  hb 
mteanial  Exhibition,  woo  was  likewise  an  amateu  pta 
grapher,  and  returned  to  Egypt  with   one  of  the  kam 
(jptical  Company's  best  sterootcopio  boxes  asdoatfitrfl 
L'hiladelphia  pattern,  hath  confirmed  ua  ia  onr  tbaoty. 
seems  to  be  considered   lawful   to  poke   fan  at  m\ 
of  our  contemporaries,   but  by  virtne  oftbasapk* 
graphic  discDveiies   we  trust   we  shall    bo  entitled  Is  W 
respect.     Uf  conrse  these  discoveries  do  not  establiik  ias 
any  higher  intellect  than  any  other  pbotognphie  editar.k 
we  do  wiab   to  be  spalten  of  beieafter   in  •   tone  of  |iM 
deferBnce.     If  any   one  will  go  to   Egypt  and  Btadjfe 
ihape  and  position  of  these  relics  of  ft  raoe   nowgODe,iil 
ikowise  examine  tho   attention  paid  to  position  and  Ul  I 
ind  ahade,  and  especially  to  the  poaitioD  of  the  figai^  Bf 
irill  agree  that  we  are  correct  in  oar  Barm iae.     BntlbnB 
itill  stronger  eridencos  than  what  we  hava   given.    Tim 
pictnrcB  are  not  only  photographic  pictures,  bat  tbq  ■ 
often  more  permanent,  and  of  a  similar  natare  to  the  oA 
treated  of  and  badly  treated  chromotype   or  pigment  (• 
tares.     That  thece  are  pigment  pictures  oo  one  can  dispik 
that  they   are  in  strong  relief,  no  one  can  deny ;  that  'it, 
have  stood  the  hottest  sun  in  all   croation,   for  agw,  liri 
scarcely  any  sign  ot  deterioration,  no  one  ia  bold  eMB|kl 
'ispote.  j-^ 

We  have  recently  received  tiom^au  amatent  friod 
namber  of  ailvor  prints  of  these  'Att-fjitmai  pbofa^rapl 
and  will  be  glad  to  exibit  tbem  &t  oai  office  dniiog  i 
proper  hours.  Wo  lament  that  thflQa  ii  no  photawiapk 
museum  in  which  they  may  be  deposik"i>d,  bat  we  lo^  sf 
this  theory 'as  one  of  the  meet  important  t^|iBt  has  ever  h 
advanced  since  the  birth  of  photograpbj,  a  ha  chn>net] 
not  excepted.  Various  experiments  hava  been  tried  to  li 
theM!  photographs,  by  covering  up  a  portion  of  them  s 
exposing  the  rest  to  concentrated  sunlight,  bnt  wilbonti 
visible  change  in  colour ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  nou 
invention  in  tbe  direction  of  trying  to  find  soma  snbsUi 
by  which  tbe  pre-glacial  pictures  may  be  restored  to  U 
original  colour.     Tbe  colour  ia  fixed. 

IIow  we  have  determined  the  probable  aatiqnitT  of  th 
photographs  may  bo  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  MOcra.  ' 
were  guided  by  several  indications:  the  lirat,  the  chaim 
of  the  relics  themselves;  and  the  second,  by  the  fact  (bat 
age  of  tbe  pyramids  and  their  neighboating  straetniet 
not  been  poaitivuly  fixed,  and  therefore  we  ladaln  ia  i 
guess  (aYanhee  common  right),  that  they  are  pre-glad 
there  is  no  exception  to  the  rnle  that  tbey  are  made  of  ■ 
ment ;  it  is  a  matter  of  diicuasion  atill  as  to  whethst  than 
any  gelatine  mixed  with  the  pigment  or  not.  There  are! 
theories  on  the  snbjact,  and  we  do  not  prop««e  to  toi 
either.  We  are  satiified  with  the  one  great  diaoomy 
have  already  stated  as  having  made. 

We  have  no  doubt,  if  the  truth  were  known,  that  the 
vontions  of  Mr,  Woodbury  of  hid  photo-retief  ptooea,  i 
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and  Mr.  Eavardri,  and   i 


"lasted  by  these  pro-glHCJal  photographs.  How 
*  made  wo  do  not  pMtend  to  Hurmiss.  That  they 
>ne  can  deny.     The  records  to  be  fouod  ia  the  mn 


:ow   thoj 


Sjorope,  BO  fur  OB  we  bavo  yat  learnod,  do  not  giTo 
V«Bfttion  oc  any  formula.  VVu  know  that  the  ancient 
*pti&Q8  vore  gircQ  to  artititic culture  and  practice,  and  it 
'^aoooabla  to  soppoge  that  the  formula  for  maktug  these 
"lographs  h  buriad  and  lost  with  the  one  for  building 
'kanids  cf  the  ancient  style,  it  is  very  erident  that  they 
"but  a  few  yoara  Toangcr,  ho  to  speak,  than  the  pyramidH 
'naeUes.  rfo  hava  no  doubt  tbesu  views  will  be  aup- 
t«d  by  Profeesor  Towlar,  and  otheis,  who  have  givou  the 
lact  study. 

<Otiie  persona  hav>i  suggcatud  iu  a  very  ineiuuatlng  way 
■t  the»o  admirable  picmrea  are  fossils.  Were  thii  bo, 
^  would  have  ciumbled  to  partnership  with  the  dt;sorl 
■d  which  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  Rraat  stroctureB  uaniad, 
^T  ceoturie*  ago.  Their  style  diatiognishes  them  from 
^thing  that  has  been  known  or  accn. 
^ni  readeis  may  be  Burpiimsd  ihat  (he  fact  that  they  are 
K^lacial  photographs  has  ao  long  lain  hidden,  but  [hie 
■tabows  ihat  the  failure  to  find  photographs  of  a  similar 
■  and  character  in  their  ease  is  no  longer  good  evidence 
Mhe  lack  of  the  anthentidtyof  those.  Another  wonderful 
gnmeat  in  favour  of  our  theory  is,  that  the  subject  bus 
an  studied  uuffloicntly  to  enable  some  one  to  come  to  a 
Bnite  theory.  We  are  sorry  a  race  who  was  cBpable  of 
kicing  permanent  and  servireable  pictures  did  not  loavt 
mh  us  the  formala  in  full  detail.  It  may  give  pholO' 
Hpbic  historians,  however,  some  comfort  to  know  that  i; 
■lOt  probable  that  they  can  go  furtharback  than  this,  anc 
ai  they  may  go  on  aud  complete  their  historief.  It  may 
Kcoorago  photographic  iurention  a  little,  and  make  photo- 
aphera  a  little  suspicious  about  claiming  originality  for 
2fthing,  lest  they  discover  thumaclvua  mistaken  after 
coding  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  but  that  we  cannot  avoid. 
~«  commend  our  theory  to  them,  and  ask  for  it  the  naual 
:s,onnt  of  respect. 


THE  STATE  OF  BUSINESS. 
KRUAPS  there  ore  few  queationa  which  interest  the  pro- 
isatonal  photographer  more  at  any  time  than  that  in- 
olfed  in  tho  "state  of  busioesa."  Every  discovery, 
very  improvement,  every  advance  in  the  art,  is  iiitcreat- 
DKi  BO  far  03  it  relates  to  this  all-important  question. 
Che  state  of  trade  lias  been  for  some  time  past,  not  in  this 
Bouutry  alone,  but  all  over  tho  world,  more  or  less  de- 
preued ;  and  aa  portraiture,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
tit,  partake  of  the  character  of  luxury,  photographic 
boainesB  has  been  among  tho  firat  to  feel  the  preasnre. 
[t  ia  very  difficult  to  suggest  modes  of  meeting  the  dilB- 
i;n.lty ;  but  a  consideration  of  the  czperiencea  of  others  ia 
>ften  interesting  and  beneficial  under  such  circum stances. 
Dar  Philadelphia  contemporary  haa  recently  been  making 
iU  inijuiry  amongst  his  correspondents  and  readers  as 
to  their  recent  experiences  In  connection  with  the  state 
at  trade,  and  Ims  elicited  various  iDteresting  comni 
Bfttiona  relating  to  portraiture  in  the  United  States, 
some  extracts  from  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and 
pouibly  suggestive,  to  English  readers.  To  facilitate 
the  collection  of  information,  our  contemporarv  asked 
seveD  questions  touching  cardinal  points  of  the  subject, 
follows  : — 

Fiial.  As  to  the  prospects  for  bniiness  daring  the  coming 
ailtnmn  and  winter. 

Second,  Aa  to  nhat  styles  are  found  most  accepable  le  the 
public 

Third.  What  are  tho  present  prices  asked  for  cabinet  and 
card  pictures  ? 

Fourth.  Is  any  improvement  found  in  the  tastes  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  dosB  it  appear  to  appreciate  good  work  more  than 
boretofoie? 


Fifth,  Eipeiienoe  as  lo  charging  a  good  price,  and  making 
tUa  beat  of  work  for  your  patrons. 

Sixth.  What  sort  of  light  do  yon  use,  and  nto  plain  or  fancy 
backgrounds  most  acceptable? 

Seventh.  Do  you  find  any  inorBased  demand  for  compoeition 
pictures? 

The  first  answer  given  is  sent  from  Boston,  a  high  class, 
old  established  American  city,  regarded  as  the  most 
English  of  American  towns,  Mr.  E.  L.  Allen,  an  old 
established  and  successful  portraitist,  writes  as  to  the  stato 
of  business  at  the  "  Hub  of  the  universe  ;" — 

In  an  eipeiicnca  of  twcnty-saven  years  tho  dullest  should 
loarn  soinelliiBg.  Justtbat  iongthettimo  have  1  boenengaged 
in  reaping  a  living  from  the  photographic  huaineas.  I  com- 
menced at  the  tKittom,  and  have  dune  bard  work  of  all  kinds. 
As  1  came  along  up  I  have  been  oulBtrippod  in  the  race  many 
times  by  thoie  who  khew  more  about  making  money  than  I 
did.  hnt  never  by  one  who  tried  harder  to  do  tho  best  he  kneff 
how.  !dauy  years  of  my  life  in  the  business  have  been  devoted 
to  doing  the  beat  1  could  for  every  one  who  come  along,  with- 
out regard  lo  a  money  return  lor  my  affurts.  Now  I  can  Bay 
my  efforts  are  chiefly  directed  to  getting  the  money,  but  at  ths 
same  time  without  any  abatement  of  my  endeavours  to  mabs 
pictures  all  that  can  be  made,  with  all  the  light  and  eiperienca 
I  liave,  combined  with  all  tliat  has  been  done  by  the  many  that 
hove  cuolributed  to  make  our  prnfeasioo  what  it  is.  You  ask 
for  some  details  of  our  manner  ef  doing  business,  Sec,  1  will 
bore  say,  mainly  fur  the  benetlt  of  the  younger  members  of  tha 
craft,  who  may  cbaoca  to  read  these  lines,  that  I  have  alwoya 
made  it  a  point  to  deal  square  ;  novel  to  tell  wrong  stories, 
and  always  so  far  as  in  my  power  to  give  people  an  equiialeut 
for  their  money.  This  word  of  advice  1  consiilct  tho  more 
neceesary,  as  you  all  know  we  have  one  of  Iho  most  elegant 
chances  in  the  world  to  snindls  people  if  so  disposed.  A 
photographer's  patrona  are  largely  at  his  mercy.  For  iaatancs, 
customer  may  come  in  and  inquire  as  to  the  durability  of  tlio 
pecimeos  he  linds  on  your  walla.  1  have  known  (ho  reply  to 
0  inatant  and  all  aaauriog:  "0,  those  are  permanent ;  they 
re  fioiahed  in  crayon  1"  when  the  facta  were,  the  prints  were 
solars,  and  the  most  perishable  of  anything  that  can  be  made 
in  our  lino,  and  all  the  flinishing  in  creation  would  not  prevent 
Ihem  from  fading.  That  1  know  to  bo  practised  up  lo  tlia 
present  time,  and  it  is  a  blot  upon  our  fair  fame. 

Any  close  atudenl  of  tho  photographic  ait,  or  any  one  with 
only  a  bread-and-butter  interest  in  (he  businesa,  cannot  but  be 
more  than  pleased  with  the  progreea  that  fiae  been  made  in  the 
ost  few  yeara.  ludeed,  it  is  truly  aatoniahing,  Qo  where  one 
may,  even  to  the  most  remote  cornera  of  Ihu  country,  aud  wa 
will  find  good  and  aometimos  moat  cxcelleut  work  made,  and 
to  my  Knowledge  better  pictures  are  being  made  to-day  by 
some  conntry  than  by  some  city  photographers ;  and  this  mare 
particularly  in  the  comparatively  now  branch  of  carbon  work. 
And  now  that  I  have  to  apeak  of  carbon.  I  almost  tremble  with 
tlio  feeling  that  1  am  treadieg  on  dangerous  ground,  (or  have  I 
not  read  some  of  the  articlea  that  have  lieen  published  on  that 
subject?  But  I  cannot  toll  you  much  about  our  buaiaesa  with* 
out  speaking  of  it,  so  tor  that  reoaun  I  must  be  excnsed.  We 
are  using  tb^  carbon  process  to-day  succasafnlly.  Wa  make 
nothing  larger  than  cabinet  card  lo  ailver.  We  do  not  con- 
sider it  of  so  much  importance  for  small  piclurcs,  because 
people  sit  often  for  those ;  bnt  for  everytbiug  designed  to  hang 
on  the  wall,  all  copies  that  require  to  bo  finiBhed,  everytbi.ig 
from  4-4  to  life  size,  are  printed  in  carbon  and  finished  by  the 
best  artists  that  we  can  command.  Wo  use  tho  single  transfer 
for  OUT  enlargements,  which  is  very  simple,  and  when  it 
becomes  known  will  bo  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  operator. 
At  present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  underalood.  It  il 
known  lo  many  of  your  readers  fbst  my  worlliy  partner, 
JCr.  Kowell,  started  carlwn  printing  in  America  more  than  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  il  has  taken  from  that  time  to  this  lo  make 
it  anything  like  a  success  financially. 

Our  prices  are  the  hittbest  tlmi  we  can  charge  for  the  present 

Sealify  of  our  work.  Wlien  we  can  make  l>etfer  work  we  can 
iiarge  higher  prices.  Prices  bavo  steadily  advanced  since  the 
sreat  war  rush.  We  now  charge  S6,  per  dozen  for  cards  that 
ws  made  then  for  tC  and  at  the  latter  price  we  made  mouey  ; 
now  we  can  make  no  Q,oney  on  carda.  Then  we  knew  nothiog 
about  finishing  negatives,  or  burnishing ;  now  those  operationa 
DOnsame  a  great  deal  of  time.  Then  one  silting  as  a  general 
thing  eofflcedj  now  it  is  the  exception  when  a  litter  ordwi 
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tban  it  ia  to  appoar  upoD  the  lioubed  priot.  At  times  it 
hftppenB  that  the  pictures  Isck  depth,  aad  in  thia  cam  the 
printing  atioulJ  be  conilucted  witb  a  pad  impregnated 
with  ainmouia ;  m  otheir  words,  70U  place  in  the  printing- 
frame,  between  tbc  back  of  the  picture  and  the  paddiog, 
a  fiat  knd  of  nacliel,  filled  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Before  toning  and  fixing,  it  is  well  to  trim  the  pictures, 
■o  as  to  be  as  economical  as  pouible  witb  the  gold  bath. 
For  touiog  purposes,  two  solutiuns  are  prepared : — 
1.— Sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium    4(}gmnmeB 

llypoaalpbite  of  soda 4        „ 

Distilled  water  1}  litre. 

2, — Chloride  of  gold  2  grammea 

Distilled  water  1}  litre. 

When  using  the  above,  equal  volumes  of  both  these  solu- 
tiona  are  taken  and  raized  together.  As  thej  keep  very 
well,  both  of  them — the  latter  being,  indeed,  very  stable — 
it  is  io  one's  power  to  make  up  a  toning  bath  very  speedily. 
An  impoverished  hath  is  put  in  order  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  solution  No.  2.  As  aoon  aa  the  prints  have 
attainea  the  right  tone,  which  must  not  be  of  too  blue  a 
tint,  thej  are  washed  in  ordinar;  water,  and  fixed  in  the 
nadermentioned  solutiou : — 

>da 40  grammes 

incre. 

For  fixing,  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  minutes  is  neces- 
ury.  In  washing,  a  good  deal  of  care  ia  neceuary.  As  I 
have  alreadj  said,  the  paper  ia  liable  to  crack  and  break, 
and  for  this  reason  the  print  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
in  a  rolled-up  condition.  It  is  the  best  plan  to  mount 
the  picturea  while  still  moist. 

Bj  pusing  through  a  powerful  rolling-presB,  the  pic- 
tures at  once  obtain  tbeir  full  beautj.  When  retoncbed, 
they  ore  costed  with  a  varoiah  made  up  as  follows  :— 

Donzole  

India-rubber 

Mastic  1&        „ 

Canada  balsftru         4        „ 

The  iadia-rabber  ia  in  the  first  place  cat  into  aaiaU  piece*, 
and  diaaolved  in  a  portion  of  the  beniole ;  in  the  rest  of 
the  liquid  is  dissolved  the  raostio,  and  then  the  Canada 
balsam  is  added,  and  the  two  solutions  mixed  together. 
Thia  varnish  is  poured  upon  the  retouched  picture,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  is  thereby  greatlj  enhanced. 


PBE-OLACIAL  PHOTOGRAPHT* 
PBorooaAPUT  is  the  most  penilexing  and  myaterions  branch 
of  science  and  art.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
write  its  history,  and  the  resnlts  of  such  sfforta  have  been 
palmod  off  on  tha  public  as  authentic  by  several  distio' 
guished  lilerali  \  but  no  sooner  do  theaa  gentlemen  completi 
what  they  consider  a  luoccssful  effort  than  they  find,  to  tbei: 
pain  and  disappoiatment,  as  he  who  attempts  to  remove  i 
gold  dollar  from  the  bottom  of  a  tin  basin  of  water  eonneoted 
with  a  galvanic  battery,  that  they  have  made  a  terribU 
blunder,  and  must  either  drop  that  subject  or  make  further 
effort.  For  example,  an  inventive  genius  in  Maine  invents  1 
burnisher;  a  genius  still  more  inventive,  from  the  suggeS' 
tiona  given  by  the  other,  invents  another  burnisher,  and 
diacoveri  that  neither  he  oor  the  other  inventor  are  iodced 
the  original  inventors,  beoaose  some  one  else  with 
genius  than  they  bod  invented  a  prerious  invention.  Thsy 
finally  dispute  the  matter,  which  lesnlls  in  a  jointure  that 
seems   to  promise  peace,  and   here   history  rests   on  that 

Alas  I  however,  the  still  mora  ingenioas  ariiai,  and  not 
only  invents  anatiter  burnisher,  but  finds  that  before  photo- 
graphy was  born,  some  far-seaing  mind  invented  and  patented 
still  another  barnisbet  •■  far  back  as  1790.    Tha  oonte- 


fuence  is,  all  the  historians  are  at  sea,  and    the  bamiAB 
builders  are  blind  with  envious  rage. 

We  do  not  propooe,  however,  to  make  any  such  blDois^ 
Lod  the  little  attempt  we  shsll  now  make  is  to  narnlti 
nstter  of  photographic  history  of  the  moat  authentic 
Bcter,  and  we  shall  go  so  far  bsck  that  00  one  can  antedrii 
IB.  What  we  have  to  record  is  the  finding  of  somepn- 
glacial  photographs.  No  one  ni^  to  discnas  thii  snbjnL 
No  historian  has  evrr  reached  so  far  back,  sml  we  are  qaih 
luretbatno  one  can  reach  any  farther.  VVe  desire  to  reooid, 
Brst,  what  we  have  already  noticed  in  this  maf;>s>o"<  'hii 
the  book  of  Hoiy  Writ  speaks  of  "  pictures  of  eilver."  "  ' 
being  well  versed  in  the  original  H«brew  or  Qreek,  we 
not  define  exactly  what  the  Bible  means  by  "  pictorsa  t( 
ilvL'r."  As  we  long  ago  stated,  we  had  no  doubt  in  ev 
lind  they  were  some  sort  of  photographs,  but  we  beliefi 
'e  can  go  beyond  them  ic  out  pre-glscial  theory,  aai 
lis  subjects  are  no  more  01  less,  though  very  mnch,  tkt 
hieroglyphios  to  be  found  iu  tha  ancient  tomlM  and  pyra- 


mids, and  various  structnres  in  Egypt.  A  number  of  inleN 
Ith  the  late  Egyptian  Commiisioner  to  the  teceat 
Centennial  Exhibition,  WDO  was  likewise  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher, and  retnined  to  Egypt  with  one  of  the  Amerioaa 
(Jpcical  Company'*  best  stereoscopic  boxes  and  outfit  of  th* 
Philadelphia  pattern,  hath  confirmed  ns  in  onr  theory. 

It  seems  to  be  considered  lawful  to  poke  fun  at  tia  by 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  but  by  virtue  of  these  photo- 
graphic  discoveries  we  trust  we  shall  ho  entitled  to  new 
respect.  Of  course  these  discoveries  do  not  mtablish  for  m 
any  higher  intellect  than  any  other  photographic  editor,  bat 
we  do  wish  to  be  spoken  of  heieafter  in  a  tone  of  greater 
deference.  If  any  one  will  go  to  Egypt  and  study  the 
shape  and  position  of  these  relics  of  a  race  now  gone,  and 
likewise  eiamiue  the  attention  paid  to  position  and  light 
and  shade,  and  eepecislly  to  the  position  of  the  figure,  they 
will  agree  that  we  are  correct  in  our  surmise.  But  there  are 
still  stronger  eiidencos  than  what  we  have  giveu.  Theaa 
pictures  are  not  only  photographic  pictures,  but  they  are 
often  more  permanent,  and  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  mnch 
treated  of  and  badly  treated  chromotype  or  pigment  pic- 
tares.  That  these  are  pigment  pictures  no  one  can  dispute  ; 
that  they  are  in  strong  relief,  no  one  can  deny;  that  they 
have  stood  the  hottest  sun  in  all  creation,  for  agea,  with 
scarcely  any  sign  oi  deterioration,  00  one  is  b(dd  enoagh  to 
dispute.  ^^' 

We  have  reoently  received  fromr  onr  amateni  friend « 
number  of  silver  priuts  of  these  ^re-glaoial  photographs, 
and  will  be  glad  to  exibit  them  ott  onr  offioe  during  all 
proper  hours.  Wo  lament  thatth\gre  is  no  photographic 
~~    '  ~  which  they  may  be  depo»itu;d,  bat  we  look  apon 


this  theory 'as  one  of  the  most  important  tiiat  baa  e' 
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not  excepted.  Various  experiments  b 
these  photographs,  by  covering  up  a  portion  of  them  and 
expoaiug  the  rest  to  concentrated  sunlight,  hot  without  any 
visible  change  in  colour;  there  was,  therefore,  no  room  for 
invention  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  find  soma  substance 
by  which  the  pre-glacial  pictures  may  be  restored  to  their 
original  colour.     The  colour  is  fixed. 

Row  we  have  determined  the  probable  antiquity  of  theae 
photographs  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  readers.  We 
were  goided  by  several  indications :  the  first,  the  character 
of  the  relics  themselves  ;  and  the  second,  by  the  fsot  that  the 
age  of  the  pyramids  snd  their  neighbouring  structures  has 
not  been  positively  fixed,  and  therefore  we  indulge  ia  oar 

Sieas  (aTankee  common  right),  that  they  are  pre-glacial ; 
ers  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  ttiey  are  made  of  pig- 
ment ;  it  is  a  matter  of  discussion  still  as  to  whether  there  ia 
any  gelatine  mixed  with  the  pigment  or  not  There  are  two 
Iheorias  on  the  anbjsot,  and  we  do  not  propcne  to  touch' 
either.  We  are  sstisAed  with  the  one  great  diicovery  we 
have  already  stated  as  having  made. 

We  have  no  doubt,  if  the  truth  were  known,  that  (he  in- 
ventionaof  Ur,  Woodbury  of  Lis  photo-relief  procees,  and 
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DfHr.  Poitevin  «nd  Mr.  Edwards,  »od  many  others,  WBce 
mggeated  by  thess  pro-glnoial  photographs.  How  thej 
■rata  made  wd  do  uot  pritend  to  sarmioe.  rhat  tbey  aiist, 
QO  one  oan  deny.  Tho  records  to  be  foand  ia  the  moionms 
at  Europe,  so  w  as  we  have  yet  learned,  do  not  giTo  any 
information  or  any  formula.  We  know  that  th»  ancient 
Bgypliana  ware  giien  to  artiatlo  culture  and  practice,  and  it 
LI  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  formnla  for  making  tiine 
photographs  is  buried  and  lost  with  the  one  (or  building 
pyramids  cf  the  ancient  style.  It  is  very  evident  that  they 
are  but  a  few  years  joanger,  so  to  speak,  than  the  pyramids 
themselTes.  Wa  ba»B  no  doubt  these  views  will  be  sup- 
ported by  Frofeeaor  Towlar,  and  othera,  who  have  given  the 
mbject  study. 

ijome  persons  bavd  saggesled  in  a  very  insinuatiag  way 
that  tbase  admirable  pictures  are  foasils.  Were  tbii  so, 
they  would  bavs  crumbled  to  partnership  with  ths  desert 
■and  which  lies  at  the  fe«t  of  the  (treat  strnctures  named, 
nany  centuries  ago.  Their  style  distingaishes  them  from 
■nytbiog  that  has  been  known  or  seen. 

Our  readers  may  be  surpriaod  that  the  fact  that  they  are 
pre^lacial  photographs  has  so  long  lain  hidden,  but  this 
laot  shows  that  the  failure  to  find  photographs  of  a  similar 
age  and  character  in  thair  case  is  no  longer  good  evidence 
of  the  lack  of  the  authenticity  of  those.  Another  wonderful 
argument  in  favour  ol  our  theory  is,  that  the  sabjeot  bt' 
been  studied  sufficiently  to  enable  some  one  to  come  to 
definite  theory.  We  ato  sorry  a  race  who  was  capable  • 
■naking  permanent  and  BerTirvable  piotnres  did  not  leave 
with  ns  the  formula  in  fall  detail.  It  may  give  pholo- 
sraphio  historians,  however,  some  comfort  to  know  that  it 
u  not  probable  that  they  can  go  further  back  than  this,  and 
that  they  may  go  on  and  complete  their  histories.  It  may 
discourage  photographic  invention  a  little,  and  make  photo- 
graphett  a  little  suspicious  about  claiming  originality  for 
anything,  lest  they  discover  themselves  mistaken  after 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  but  that  we  cannot  avoid. 
We  commend  our  theory  to  them,  and  ask  for  it  the  usual 
amount  of  respect. 


Fifth.  Experience  as  to  cbargiog  a 
le  best  of  work  for  your  pairona. 
Sixth.  Wbst  sort  of  light  do  yon  a 


THE  STATE  OF  BUSINESS. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  quesUons  which  interest  the  pro. 
fesuoool  photographer  more  at  any  time  than  that  in- 
volved in  the  "stale  of  business."  Every  discovery, 
every  improvement,  every  advance  in  the  art,  is  interest- 
ing, BO  far  as  it  relates  to  this  all-important  question. 
'tuo  state  of  trade  has  been  for  some  time  past,  not  in  thi.9 
coontry  alone,  but  sU  over  the  world,  more  or  less  de- 
pressed ;  and  as  portraiture,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
art,  partake  of  the  character  of  luxury,  pbotographic 
business  has  been  among  the  first  to  feel  the  pressure. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  modes  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty ;  but  a  consideration  of  the  experiences  of  others  h 
often  interesting  and  beneficial  nnder  such  circumstances. 
Our  Philadelphia  contemporary  has  recently  been  making 
KQ  inquiry  amongst  his  correspondents  and  readers  an 
to  their  recent  experiences  in  connectioo  with  the  etato 
of  trade,  and  has  elicited  various  interesting  communi- 
cations relating  to  portraiture  in  the  United  Statee, 
some  extracts  from  which  cannot  fail  to  be  int«resting,  and 
possibly  suggestive,  to  English  readers.  To  facilitate 
the  collection  of  information,  our  contemporarr  aske-J 
seven  questions  touching  cardinal  points  of  the  subject,  as 
follows : — 
First.  As  lo  tbe  prospeets  for  business  daring  theeoming 
.  autumn  and  winter. 
I       Second.  As 

Third.  What  are  tbe  present  prioes  asked  for  cabinet  and 
card  pictures  ? 

Fourth.  Is  any  improvement  found  in  tbe  tastes  of  the  pnb- 
lle,  and  does  It  appear  to  appreciate  good  work  more  than 
lieralofore? 


0  wbat  styles  are  found  most  acoepable  to  thi 


good  price,  and  malting 

plain  or  fancy 
lisckgrouDdi  most  aeceprable? 

Seventh.  Do  yon  Gad  any  increased  demand  for  composition 
pictures  ? 

The  first  answer  given  ia  sent  from  Boston,  a  high  class, 
old  established  American  city,  regarded  as  tbe  most 
English  of  American  towns.  Mr.  E.  L.  Allen,  an  old 
established  and  successful  portraitist,  writes  as  to  the  state 
of  business  at  the  "  Hub  of  the  universe  :" — 

In  an  experience  of  twenty-seven  years  the  dullest  should 
loarn  sametliing.  Juat  that  length  of  time  have  1  been  engaged 
ia  reaping  a  living  from  tbe  pbotagrspbic  business.  I  com- 
nieucod  at  the  bottom,  and  have  done  hard  work  of  all  binds. 
As  I  camo  along  up  I  have  been  outstripped  in  the  race  many 
times  by  thoie  who  kbew  more  about  making  monev  than  I 
did,  but  never  by  one  who  tried  harder  to  do  the  best  ne  knew 
how.  Jlany  years  of  uy  life  in  the  business  hsve  been  devoted 
ta  doing  the  beat  I  could  for  every  one  who  came  along,  with- 
out regard  to  a  money  return  lor  my  efforts.  Now  lean  say 
my  efforts  are  chiefly  directed  to  getting  the  money,  but  at  the 
eime  time  without  any  abatement  of  my  endeavours  to  make 
|]icturea  all  that  can  be  made,  witb  all  tbe  light  and  eipenenca 
1  have,  combined  with  all  that  baa  been  done  by  the  many  ttiat 
l;ave  contributed  to  make  our  professioa  what  it  is.  Tou  ask 
for  some  details  of  our  manner  of  doing  business.  &c.  1  will 
Lere  say,  mainly  for  the  beoeSt  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
craft,  who  may  chance  to  read  these  lines,  that  I  have  always 
[Qade  it  a  point  to  deal  square  ;  never  to  tell  wrong  stnries, 
and  always  so  far  as  in  my  power  to  give  people  an  equiialent 
for  their  money.  This  word  of  advice  I  consider  tbe  more 
neoessary,  as  you  all  know  we  have  one  of  the  most  elegant 
ohances  in  the  world  to  swindle  people  if  so  disposed.  A 
photographer's  patrons  are  largely  at  bis  msrcy.  For  instance, 
a  customer  may  come  in  and  inquire  as  to  tbe  durability  of  the 
gpecimena  be  finds  on  your  wtdla.  I  have  known  the  reply  to 
be  instant  and  all  assuring:  "O,  those  are  permanent ;  they 
lira  finished  in  crayon  '."  when  the  facts  were,  the  prints  were 
solars,  and  the  most  perishable  of  anything  that  can  be  made 
in  our  has,  and  all  the  Qiuishing  in  creation  would  not  prevent 
them  from  fading.  That  1  know  to  be  practised  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  a  blot  upon  our  fair  fame. 

Any  close  atadent  of  the  photographic  art,  or  any  one  with 
only  a  bread-and-butter  interest  in  tbe  buiiness,  cannot  but  be 
more  than  pleased  with  the  progroaa  that  has  been  made  in  the 
laat  few  years.  Indeed,  it  is  truly  astonishing.  Oo  where  one 
in  to  the  moat  remote  corners  of  tbe  country,  and  we 
good  and  sometimes  moat  excellent  work  made,  and 
to  my  Knowledge  tietter  pictore*  are  being  made  to-day  by 
lome  country  than  by  some  city  photograph  era.;  and  this  mora 
partlonlarly  in  tbe  comparatively  new  branch  of  carbon  work. 
And  now  tbat  I  have  to  speak  of  carbon,  1  almost  tremble  with 
the  feeling  that  I  am  Ireadiog  on  dangerous  ground,  tor  have  I 
Dot  read  some  of  the  articles  that  have  been  published  on  tbat 
tubjeot?  But  I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  our  business  with- 
out speaking  of  it,  so  tor  that  reason  I  must  be  excesed.  We 
are  using  tba  carbon  process  to-dajr  successfully.  We  make 
nothing  larger  than  cabinet  card  in  silver.  We  do  not  con- 
sider it  of  so  much  importance  for  small  pictures,  ttecause 
people  sit  often  for  those  ;  but  for  everything  designed  to  hsng 
on  the  wall,  all  copies  that  require  to  be  Bnisfaed,  everything 
from  4-4  lo  life  size,  are  printed  in  carbon  and  finished  by  tbe 
best  artists  that  we  can  command.  We  use  the  single  transfer 
for  our  enlargements,  which  is  very  simple,  and  when  it 
becomes  known  Till  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  operator. 
At  present  it  does  not  seam  to  Xe  generally  Understood.  It  is 
knowo  to  many  of  your  readers  that  my  worthy  partner, 
Mr.  Rowell,  started  carbon  priating  in  America  more  than  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  it  has  taken  from  tbat  lime  to  this  to  make 
it  anylbing  like  a  success  financially. 

Our  prices  are  the  hiRbeat  that  we  can  charge  for  tbe  present 

Suality  ot  our  work.  When  we  can  make  better  work  we  can 
harge  higher  prices.  Prices  have  steadily  advanced  since  the 
great  war  rush.  We  now  charge  iC,  per  dozen  for  cards  that 
we  made  then  for  $S  and  at  tbe  latter  price  we  made  money  ; 
now  we  can  make  no  money  on  cards.  Then  we  knew  nothing 
about  finishing  negatives,  or  burnishing ;  now  those  operations 
OonsaUe  a  great  deal  of  time.  Then  one  sitting  ss  a  general 
thing  taffloed ;  now  it  is  the  esosptlon  when  a  sitter  orders 
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from  (lie  Btat  *et  of  negatiTeB.  The  rale  ia  (a  Bit  twice,  ond 
orten  tbree  limos,  DotbocaoBe  nebave  not  madogoudpicturei ; 
the;  achoovtedgo  they  like  tbem,  but  vaat  to  try  again,  jusi 
to  see  if  the;r  eaonot  get  soroelbing  better.  Even  babies  aih 
brongbt  to  ait  over,  on  accouot  of  exprteaion,  eo  foBtidioue 
Lave  OQi  castoraen  become.  ^Ve  use  (bree  glaaeee  on  a  litter, 
as  a  rale,  making  tno  impri^aBioiiB  on  a  glitsB  for  cards,  nnd  the 
samb  aizeglasB  for  cabinolg.  making  one  improMioD.  SVo  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  oni  prices ;  our  only  troDblo  ia  hon  to 
innreaae  the  cost  of  oni  work — that  ia,  make  it  worth  men 
monej.  We  cooaider  out  anccoaa  to  depend  entirely  npon 
maintoiDing  high  pricea,  and  neror  losing  sight  of  the  main 
point,  viz.,  to  make  the  beat  work  wo  know  how. 

As  to  bov  much  the  public  UitUi  baa  improved  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  that  it  has  impravod  there  ia  no  doubt.  When  a  eittei 
comeB  with  two  or  tliroo  acts  of  proofii,  and  tella  you  he  irnnta 
to  ait  again,  but  don't  know  why.  aud  lluulty  ordorH  fioiu  the 
first  Bet,  you  begin  to  doabt  any  cultivated  tnatOi  or  even 
comrnoD  sense  on  the  Bubject;  and  yet  it  happens  everyday. 
Od  the  other  hand,  and  to  offset  that,  we  must  look  at  the  othei 
side,  and  I  would  not  bo  doiog  justice  to  a  large  number,  and  by 
far  the  better  part  of  oor  patrons,  did  1  omit  in  this  atticlo  la 
bear  teatimony  to  tbo  many  flattering  compliments  boetowcd 
npOQ  us  by  the  moat  coltivated  and  appreciative  people  of  thia 
efty. 

Our  great  point  now  is  permanency.  For  nearly  thirty  yean 
we  have  been  making  pictures  that  have  laated  iudiS'erently 
well,  aome  longer,  eome  shorter,  bat  a  largo  majority  of  which 
are  faded  and  gone.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  cannot  expect 
the  public  to  be  very  enlhuEiastic,  or  even  take  our  word  at  pat 
for  anything  new  we  may  have  to  ofler  theu,  considering  the 
smoDDt  ol  lies  that  have  been  told  them.  Consequantly  we 
must  expect  to  peg  away  for  eome  time  to  come  lo  eradicate 
tba  present  imprenions  on  the  publio  mind,  and  aabstitute 
something  bsttsr. 

BDBiDe«e  thus  far  this  year  hoa  been  good,  considoring  the 
extreme  general  depreseion,  and  we  look  for  increased  improvs- 
mentin  theautama. 

For  styles  we  confine  ODrselvei  itrictly  to  plain  portivituro, 
and  attempt  little  in  the  fancy  line.  Thia,  I  think,  ia  induced 
more  by  tne  taite  of  onr  customers  than  of  oar  own  choice. 
Accessories  are  very  nelJ  when  rightly  used,  but  in  nnakilful 
hands  are  better  omitted.  We  cannot  all  be  Saronys  or 
liolmans,  neither  are  the  tastes  alike  in  diOeroot  communities, 
therefore  we  must  be  governed  largely  by  circumatancea  and 
tbo  demands  of  thoae  who  aeek  our  serviceB.  Uerein  lies  the 
secret  of  anccesa  in  our  bnaineas  (and  in  every  other,  for  that 
matter),  to  combine  all  the  advantages  that  a  quick  eye  and 
active  train  can  diiicover,  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
amiability  of  which  human  nature  ii  capable. 

Uy  experience  is  that  thia  Ion g-sulTe ring  public,  whom  we 
have  10  feartnlly  abused,  wonld  have  no  beaitatioQ  in  getting 
even  with  us  b;  walking  off  wPth  any  amouat  of  goods  If  we 
would  let  them  ;  therefore  we  demand  payment  of  all  small 
sums  at  the  counter,  nnleBS  it  is  somebody  that  we  very  well 
know  ;  and  it  is  because  we  do  know  some  very  well  thnt  we 
make  this  little  demand.  Of  courae  wo  have  names  on  out 
books  that  we  would  t>e  only  too  gtad  to  charge  any  amouat. 
We  make  onr  hilts  monthly,  and  have  little  trouble  in  colleoting. 
It  iaa  part  of  our  religion — indeed,  tbo  firal  article  of  our  creed — 
lo  pay  our  bills,  and  we  consider  it  a  charity  both  to  onrselvOB 
and  onr  castomors  to  make  them  do  liken'ae.  A  man  owing  a 
bill  in  one  place  is  very  apt  to  go  elaowheni  for  an  article  in 
that  linsiflie  happens  lo  be  alillle  short,  ao  we  think  that 
pay  as  you  go  is  the  best  practice  for  all  coccemed. 

"Tho  next  portraitist  who  gives  his  experience  is  Mr.  G. 
M.  Carlisle,  oi  Providence,      He  says : — 

As  to  what  style  of  picture  I  find  most  acceptable  to  the 
public,  my  answer  can  be  made  Id  one  single  word,  to  wit, 
vignoltes.  My  prioe  for  card  vignelles  is  $6  per  dozen,  and 
S'i  per  halt  dozen.*  My  price  for  a  card  photograph,  pUin 
or  in  any  other  style  but  vignette,  is  fl  per  dozen,  and  $2.60 
per  half  dozen.  Of  course  we  show  samplea  of  the  difl'erent 
styles  of  printing,  and  the  vignette  ia  chosen  by  my  patrons  in 
nine  esses  out  of  Iwelve,  which  is  very  aatisfoctory  to  mo  ;  for  I 
□ol  only  got  the  extra  dollar  per  dozen,  bat  J  am  enabled  to 
give  my  patrons  the  style  ol  picture  I  myself  prafer.  In  my 
judgment  there  can  be  nothing  made  so  neat  as  a  clean  white 
vignette  mono  ted  on  a  simple  while  moonl,  without  guiJt  or 
■Alrant  •qolvaltnt  t«  £1  and  Us, 


other  ornament.    I  admit  that  I  like  the  bevel-edg*  card,  In 

the  diOcretice  in  price  between  the  plain  white  card  and  Ik 
bovol-rdgo  U  about  S25  per  1,000.  and  the  public  do  m 
appreciate  that  dillerence.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  ba 
malerials,  and  have  no  doubt  that  many  valnable  prints  hai 
been  spoiled  by  being  mounted  on  a  card  tbnt  contajsc 
deloterioua  matter,  and  dampness  affecting  the  same  soon  da 
troyod  the  print. 

Juat  here  I  would  mention  a  little  experience  X  bad  (wo  ytw 
ago,  which  led  me  to  decide  lo  use  only  the  beet  mounts  I  coul 
get.  I  had  an  order  to  fjrnish  aome  photographs  for  advei 
tiding  purpoaea  in  the  street  cars,  and  the  udvertiaer  obtains 
cards  from  his  printer,  with  Bucb  matter  printed  upon  themaab 
desired,  leaving  a  blank  space  in  the  centre  for  tbo  pbotograpl 
which  I  made  with  the  usnal  care,  and  in  less  than  ninety  daj 
every  print  had  turned  more  or  loss  yellow,  which  I  ct 
attribute  to  no  other  cau^  than  impuro  card  stock. 

To   return   to  the  subjoct  of  vignettca,  I  tliiuk  the   san 

Sreference  exists  for  larger  pictarcs  lobe  priotedin  tbe  vignell 
jrm,  even  to  life-size ;  for  although  my  price  for  vignell 
cabziiets  is  iO  per  dozen,  while  the  plain  are  hot  (6,  a  majorit; 
prefer  the  vignette. 

Your  next  question  is  the  moat  important  for  the  proprielu 
of  every  gallery  in  the  country  to  aak  himaolf,  to  wit,  "Do  yo 
find  any  improvement  in  tho  Inste  of  the  public,  and  do  (m, 
appear  lo  appreciate  good  work  more  than  they  formerly  did  ! 
I  should  answer  moat  emphatically,  Yea.  The  whole  (nblic 
from  the  most  ignorant  lo  the  best  judges,  seem  to  wanttb 
beat  Ibey  can  gel,  and  those  who  are  at  all  able  will  pay  for  i 
good  thiug,  and  would  feel  ashamed  to  give,  in  rbturn  for  i 
picture  they  had  received  from  a  friend,  a  pictutc  that  would  a 
all  appear  to  iM  of  less  value  Ihan  the  one  they  had  received 
2Ir.  Editor,  if  one  of  your  friends  sbonld  present  to  yon,  ii 
exchange  for  the  best  card  you  were  able  to  procure,  a  tintyp 
or  a  miserable  card  made  by  one  of  the  dollar- a- dozen  men 
that  friend  would  not  elevate  himself  very  much  in  yoar  favor 
and  the  public  prelty  generallv  understand  tbia  matter,  am 
when  tbeir  means  will  permit  they  will  patronize  an  establish 
moot  where  good  work  is  done,  and  where  a  good  price  is  askei 
and  obtained. 

Your  next  question  as  to  what  kind  of  light  I  nse  con  oJsobi 
answered  in  one  word,  to  wit,  weak.     I  do  not  use  more  thai 


glass :  northwest  exposure,  and  twelve  by  twenty-two  feet,  tbi 
toplight  being  twelve  by  fifteen,  and  the  sidelight  twelve  bj 
seven ;  the  pitch  at  toplight  being  about  forty-flve  degrees 
and  the  lower  part  reaches  to  about  nine  feet  from  the  flodi 
where  it  rests  on  the  sidelight,  which  extends  to  within  two  feet 
of  lite  floor,  but  curtains  cover  nearly  the  whole  light,  and  onli 
aanbdned  light  reaches  the  sitter;  bat,  Mr.  Editor,  there  ii 
much  bnmbug  atioul  this  light  business,  if  the  ope  rati  ng-roon 
ia  of  good  size  you  can  find  a  favorable  spot  beneath  luoat  anj 
kind  of  light  for  the  sitter,  and  excellent  resnlls  are  oftei 
produced  Iwneath  what  would  be  termed  a  bad  light.  Ver] 
mnoh  more,  in  my  opinion,  dependa  upon  good  management  o 
light  and  shade  than  tho  particular  angle,  the  point  of  compasi 
that  your  light  enters,  or  whether  the  glass  be  ground  or  phun 
Yet  I  abonld  want  to  avoid  a  glass  the  colour  of  which  would 
give  any  color  to  the  light  in  the  room.  It  brick  or  othe: 
objectionable  buildings  surround  year  operating-room,  I  sbonld 
by  all  means,  nso  wl  ile  gronnd-glsas,  and,  as  1  said  at  thi 
BuETato  Convention,  '■  filter  your  light  more  and  your  bath  Iom  ;* 
for  if  a  light  beobjnctionablein  colourafter  it  has  passed  throngl 
a  white  ground~glasa,  it  has  been  filtered  of  its  objectionabu 
rays,  and  will  be  found  white,  and  works  quick ;  in  a  word,  i 
can  get  along  with  but  tittle  light  if  it  is  pure  white. 

Ton  ask  if  I  am  in  favour  of  fancy  backgrounds.  I  woald 
say  that  I  do  not  wiah  to  be  without  several,  yet  I  have  always 
been  more  successful  with  a  plain  ground,  and  believe  I 
woollen,  with  a  shade  of  grey  adapted  to  your  light,  the  vw] 
beat  mado.  Coinpoaition  pictures  would,  no  donbt,  l>e  man 
admired  and  sought  after  if  there  were  not  so  many  shown  thai 
were  at  once  ridiculous.  Every  person  of  sense  who  hai 
examined  a  dozen  composition  pictures  made  with  fancy  beck- 
ground  i  could  discover  something  in  eleven  of  tbem  that,  as  tbc 
street  gamins  say,  would  "  give  them  plumb  away,"  or,  is 
other  words,  could  discover  some  blunder  made  in  Ihe  composi- 


tion that  made  the  picture  a  botoh,  if  not  an  impotaibilitj,  mb 
for  this  reason  I  oonfina  myself  pretty  much  to  what  T  am  iimm 
lilnlj  to  make  a  laoctM.    The  land  ia  large  enough  and  flim 
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anough  for  ms  to  walk  npon,  lo  I  keep  oat  of  bftlloon*.  I  im 
making  a  picture  vhicb  1  Bad  very  pleaiiDg,  Kod  call  Ihsm 
' '  Pur*  eon  Portiaila."  Tbe  negatiTe  ia  made  oo  plate  18  bj  22, 
nnd  when  flniebed,  cat  out  aboat  17  by  21,  and  mount  on  ocmxi 
S2  bj  'zS.  I  seek  to  [milato  tbe  old-aljle  ateet  eDgraviag  of 
about  that  aize;  tbe  flgurs  or  flgnret  Kte  not  larger  thiQ  ii 
Kuoall;  miide  on  10  b;  12,  or  ittj  Bgaiea  not  mora  than  from 
8  to  II  inchei ;  thia  eDablea  joil  to  diapla;  furuilurs,  &c.,  to 
good  adranlage  without  crowding  at  all,  I  charge  SlO  fur 
XDAking  a  negative,  and  K  for  eacb  flnishnd  print,  whicb, 
ttlthougli  a  Terf  low  price,  I  bad  much  ratbar  do  than  carda  at 
«5  per  dozen. 

xou  ask  my  viewB  aa  to  prioe;  thej  are  thsae  :  I  believe  an; 
man,  wbetbar  of  more  nr  leai  eiporieace,  will  be  better  off  to 
«bargo  a  good  price  fur  hia  work,  and  a  mrui  will  bring  to  hia 
gallery  just  such  a  clans  of  trade  aa  he  eaten  for  ;  if  bin  price 
ia  woll  up  he  Hhona  tbe  public  at  once  that  he  plaeea  Kume 
valae  on  hie  work,  wbereat  if  ]iia  price  ii  below  the  average 
lie  leads  the  public  to  think  tliat  he  doee  not  himseir  consider 
liU  work  ap  to  the  atandard,  for  if  he  did  he  would  aik  ai  mnch 
«■  others.  Of  coorte,  thia  reaMning  ia  aobjeot  to  location  to 
■ome  extent. 

Next  to  m^  gallery,  and  wilbin  flfty  feet  of  my  door,  n  man 
has  Iwen  making  sittings  for  ten  cents  all  winter,  but,  like  tbe 
hoaty  frosts,  ho  is  no  mora.  Do  you  believe  for  a  moment  that 
tbe  better  class  of  trade  entered  his  doors?  Not  at  all;  but 
had  tbat  ten  cent  advertisement  not  been  at  bia  door,  people  of 
good  tnaU  aod  plenty  of  funds  might  have  gone  In,  for  you  know 
good  pictures  can  be  bonght  to  pat  in  abowcasea  at  doors,  and 
many  may  be  dccoiveil  fbereby — onoe,  and  only  once." 
(.To  be  eonliauetl.i 


Bdbbir  Vabmhs  fob  PaKLimaAXT  Coatmo). 
The  beat  and  aimplest  manner  of  preparing  the  rubber 
vHDuh  la  as  followa: 

Robber   ...     0.2  to  3  decigr.  (3  lo  4j  grairu). 

Pure  beniiae  100  c.c.  (SJ  fl.  ois. 

The  miitnre  is  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  several  days,  and 
ia  then  filtered  through  paper.  It  is  sometimes  necessary, 
iu  order  to  haslen  the  lolutioD  oi  rubber,  to  wet  it  with 
cblorofortn  or  elher,  and  wait  several  hours  before  adding 
the  bensine.  It  ia  oeceisary  to  aso  ground  or  masticated 
robber,  as  tbat  in  sheets  and  tobes  is  not  solnble.  Recti- 
fied benzine,  free  from  fatty  matter,  should  be  used.  The 
coating  on  tbe  glass  should  be  dried  before  a  qaick  fire; 
the  bifjher  tbe  temperature  the  less  chance  (here  is  of  seeing 
tbis  coating  crack.  If  tbe  proportion  of  lubber  diaaolved 
ia  tbe  bennioB  is  too  great  tbis  last  accident  ia  sore  to 
happen.  It  is  alio  very  adrantageona  to  add  a  few  centi- 
gramme* of  gam  gaaiaonm.  If  tbe  solntion  is  not  clear  it 
ii  clarified  with  a  little  of  the  dissolved  chloride  of  calciam. 
This  takes  hold  of  the  water  which  causes  the  turbidity  of 
tbe  solution,  and,  being  insoluble  in  benzine,  rcmaina  on 
the  filter. 


DRY    COLLODION. 

UoBi  DasiaABLi  PasuiiiitABT  Coatiios  to  bi  Ubid  la  tbi 

Dbt  PBooies. 

A  aiBAT  number  of  ptelimioary  coatings  have  been  recom- 
mended, hut  in  reality  there  are  bat  two  kinds  practically 
usefnl.  These  arc  solutions  of  caontchouc  io  beniine,  and 
albumen  highly  dilated  with  water.  It  i«  difficalt  to 
decide  wbicb  is  to  be  preferied  ;  both  have  their  good 
qaalities  and  defects.  My  opinion  is,  that  when  using 
alkaline  development  caoutcbouo  is  iadispenaable,  whilst 
for  aoid  development  albumen  ia  much  to  be  proferred. 

The  great  advantage  offered  by  the  previoua  ooating  is., 
that  tbe  operator  is  not  obliged"  to  naa  ao  much  care  in 
cleaning  tne  plates.  Tbe  coating  preservea  the  latent  image 
from  injuriooa substances  incorporated  in  tbe  glass,  and  pro- 
tects them  fiom  superficial  impurities.  It  also  serves  to  re- 
tain the  collodion,  and  prevent  blisters  and  raisings. 

I  would  also  remark  that  the  development  of  the  latent 
ima^  is  much  more  easily  done  when  the  glais  is  "  albu- 
meniidd  "  than  when  it  ia'coverod  with  rubber.  Those  wbii 
are  interested  in  this  qoeetion  can  easily  convince  themselves 
by  covering  one-half  of  a  plate  with  a  coating  of  albumen, 
and  tbe  other  half  with  lubber  varnish;  in  the  devalopmoni 
ofeach  of  these  halves  tbey  will  observe  marked  differs aoes 
I  give  tbe  preliminary  coatings  whicb  1  use,  tad  whicb 
always  have  given  me  satisfactory  results : 

AtBVHia  roa  PaauMiBABi  Coativos. 
Albumen  of  an  egg        ...  30  c.e.  (8  fl.  dm). 

Water       20  c.o.  (51    „    ). 

Acetic  add  I  c.c.  (17  minims). 

Add  slowly  the  aeetio  water  to  the  albnmen,  stirring  witL 
a  ^lass  ro  I,  then  add  SOO  c.c.  (6}  fl.  oi.)  of  water,  again 
agitate,  and  let  it  stand  for  several  hoars ;  decant  the  cleai 
part,  filter  first  through  a  spoage  or  Sne  cloth,  and  then 
through  paper  nntil  perfectly  limpid.  This  aoetio  albameii 
may  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  the  cleaned  plates  are 
coated  with  it  in  the  ordinary  manner,  naing,  if  neceasary, 
a  bIbsi  rod,  and  carefnlly  avoiding  the  formation  of  ' 
babbles;  after  ootnpleta  deilooation  the^r  are  kept  1 
grooved  box  nntil  required  for  ase.  It  is  beet  to  use  weali 
■olotions,  as  tboae  that  ara  ooncentrated  prodaoe  iTropy 
atreaka,  which  are  to  be  avoided. 


•  fktttfrfUc  Tlwia  tnm  Jfmtnrr. 


Those  portraita  areiealled  Rembrandte  wbicb  imitate  tbe 
maimer  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  painter.  It  is  the  marvel- 
looB  secret  of  effect  of  light  poaaesaed  in  such  a  high  degree 
hy  the  great  master,  and  of  which  all  hia  pictures  bear  the 
impreaaion,  whicb  photography  happened  to  penetrate,  and 
ivhich  it  applies  in  ita  productions.  Portraita  of  this  kind 
shine,  indeed,  by  a  lumlnooB  fineness  in  tbe  colours.  Thia 
it  is  which  constitutae  the  relief,  and  especially  in  the 
lighted  lines  of  the  face,  as  well  as  iby  a  transparent  half 
tint  andspread  full  and  softly  over  the  shadowed  parts. 

In  this  manner,  whatever  might  be  the  sitting  of  the 
mode!,  tbe  effect  obtained  is  always  the  same.  U  three- 
quarter,  the  model  tamed  to  light  is  brilUantly  lighted 
.  a  sparkling  manner  from  the  back,  and  the  other  part 
.  Hhadowed  in  a  transparent  style.  In  profile,  the  parts 
of  the  face  jutting  ant  turned  towards  the  light  are  the 
only  lighted  ones  ;  the  othera  are  slightly  shadowed.  Facing 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  face,  from  the  side  where  the  light 
comes,  are  the  only  lighted,  and  nearly  the  whole  face  is  in  a 
penumbra  transparent  and  soft,  which  gives  relief  and  life 
to  the  portrait  by  tbe  animated  expression  which  produces 
the  harmony  between  the  lighted  parts  and  the  half  tints. 
Generally  the  model  must  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
studio,  tbat  is,  in  the  middle  of  that  light  whicb  illuminates 
no  that  the  small  tbree-qnartei  is  turned  towards  tbe  spark- 
ling light  from  the  back,  and  the  large  three-quarter 
ihadowed.  The  sparkling  light  from  the  back  must  pre- 
dominate cm  the  model ;  the  curtains  in  front  are  to  advance 
to  retire  more  or  less,  in  order  to  give  to  this  light  a 
greater  vigour. 

The  eyes  of  tbe  model  tnrned  towards  the  light  must  be 
protected  carefully  against  false  reflections.  This  is  easily 
obtained  hy  ottserving  that  the  luminous  point  of  the  eyes 
is  small  and  well  defined,  and  without  deformity.  This  is, 
among  others,  the  principal  proof  by  which  is  recognised 
whether  tbe  model  is  lif[hted  iu  ita  real  proportions. 

As  much  as  possible  it  is  desirable  tbat  the  negative  be 
enough  exposed  to  obtain  a  perfect  harmony  of  all  tbe  tints. 
In  the  Rembrandt  manner  busts  only,  or  ovala  and  vig- 
nettes, are  tisuall  v  made.  Nevertheless,  to  obtain  modelled 
portraits  with  all  the  half-tints,  and  to  satisfy  different 
tastes,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  the  model  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  studio.  If  tbe  model  receives  a  uniform  light  from 
the  large  three-quarter  side  and  a  spsrkling  light  from 
tbe  back,  it  gives  a  picture  with  transparent  shadowB, 
whiah  constitute  the  real  modelling  of  the  portrait. 

The  cnrtains  oan  be  in  certain  caaee  suppressed ;  for  in- 
atanoe,  in  baking  children,  provided  that  the  model  is  in  the 
middle  ol  the  ttodio,  and,  U  wMt«d,  the  top  light  modified 
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Tte  StUo  of  Buiine: 


:«ovel  PhDto-Mediftn 


Relourhing,    Bj-Nori 
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comeoD  the  screen,  and  Bcenn  on  the  Clyde  foUor.Gf 
on  to  Uban  through  the  Kjlea  of  Bute.  After  twk; 
Stsffa  and  Ions,  the  imaeioary  tourist  is  led  on  to  Glm-^ 
So  far,  Te  have  passed  tbrongh  scenes  full  of  nana 
beauty,  fiUl  of  hiBtorio  and  aasociative  beauty.  But  »i4- 
out  the  aid  of  such  Readinga,  three -fourths  of  the  inttm 
voutd  be  lacking.  The  pictures  are  cbanniiig,  eapecii!>  ' 
a  good  view  of  Uie  wondrouB  basaltic  rock  forming  Fic^J 
Care;  buttheycan  tellnoetor7,altbough  erery detail  of  tlHi 
history  and  association  teemB  with  romance.  The  gmi 
BubUmity  of  the  Pass  of  Glencoe  is  striking  on  the  scran; 
but  the  well-told  narratiTe  of  that  cruel  massacre  ii 
chiTalric  Scotland,  sorpasaiDg  Bulgarian  horrors  in  iu 
ruthleBBDCss,  gives  a  strangely  thrilling  interest  to  tk 
r«  ?"iT.cy*oli"'ti.o  S^uiiii'tV'Dyii  ™  "^e^e-     So  again,  with  a  visit  to  India.     The  grand,  m«- 

ipDBdDnt Mi         Bive,  and  elaborate  architecture  of  Indian  templea  beeooM 

'^i^}''SV<ihul^'  ?,;iy^?-.  w;U;v:;:i  **"  »  ''*"«  tiresome  after  eiamininjE  (aay)  fifty  of  them  without 

,  description  or  comment ;  but  the  descriptive  and  historicil 
aketches,  interspeited  with  anecdote  in  the  Mysore  Kmi- 
ing,  give  altogether  a  fresh  interest  and  value  to  the  seiiei 
%Ve  have  here,  besides  those  mentioned,  readings  for  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  Tower  ol 
London,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  a  Year  Within  tin 
Arctic  Circle,  Central  Africa,  the  Holy  Ijind,  and  FrioM 
of  Walca'  Viait  to  India.  Then,  to  vary  the  essential!; 
inatrnctive  series,  we  have  Comical  Talk,  to  accompuj 
four  series  of  smusing  slides.  A  very  capital  and  inter- 
esting series  of  slides  illnstrate  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
and  the  Reading  aummarises  admirably  the  story  of  the 
woDderful  dreamer.  Finally,  we  have  a  didactic  Reading 
entitled  "  Boons  and  BleBBiogs."  The  slides  coniiat  oi 
various  Bcenes  iu  life,  and  the  Readinga  give  atones, 
apologues,  and  comments,  written  in  a  oright  and 
interesting  style,  calculated  to  interest  as  well  as  U 
instruct,  or,  in  fact,  calculated  really  to  instruct  becaust 
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LANTERN  READINGS. 
There  is  no  source  of  education  and  amogement  to  which 
photography  has  been  of  more  signal  service  than  the  magic 
laoterD.  It  has  aided,  elevated,  extended,  and  given  pre  - 
cision  to  the  educational  value  of  the  lantern  in  an  amazing 
degree.  The  most  skilfully  hand-drawn  transparencies  were 
incomparably  inferior,  in  representations  of  natural  objects 
for  Bcientific  illustrations,  to  the  photograph,  the  enlarged 
image  of  which,  projected  on  the  screen  by  a  good  lantern, 
is,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  like  nature  itself  But  this  very 
precision  has  its  drawback.     The  close  resemblance  inthe  c     i  ■  i 

colourless  monochrome,  cold,  troien,  and  voiceless,  seems  I  '  ?J     *   interest. 


o  create  a  new  want  by  its  very  beauty.    Every  object, 

every  scene,  is  dead ; 

So  ooldlf  ivset,  10  deadly  bir, 
W*  stut,  (or  Ufa  i<  wuiting  there  1 

And  the  effect  of  a  snccessiou  of  such  slides,  perfect  in 

detail  and  admirable  in  truthful  rendering  of  form,  is  at 

times  almost  dei 


have  noticed  these  Readings  somewhat  at  lengtb 
because  we  wish  to  interest  our  readera  in  them  for  two 
especial  reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  the  season  of  the  yesi 
necessarily  and  happily  brings  together  gatheringa  d 
families  and  friends,  brings  round  anniversarieB  of  school 
meetings,  &c.,  and  nothing  can  more  easily  and  surelf 
inhance  the  pleasure  of  such  gatherings  than  agood  lantern 


Jmost  depressing,   especially  upon  an  audience  of    ennance  me  pleasure  oiaucngainering.. 

people,  ^rhere  ii  however,  a  very  definite  remedy  ■  display  accompanied  by  such  Headings ;  and  m  tEe  nextpUcs 
iorthU  drawback  upon  colourless photographie  slides.  A  WBregardtheseReadingsasmatemJy  aiding  inremovmgi 
skilful  lecturer  can  practically  inv^t  with  fife  and  clothe  "'«"??  ''j.'S''  ^^  ^"?  not  infrequently  heard  cast  on  photo- 
with  colour  thecold  forma  by  interesting  notes,  comments,    g^pbic  "I'des,  namely,  that  they  were  «Id  and  uDinler- 

,..1  ,    -V    ,    .        ,°  ' '    pfltinn'.  hnwRvnr  nndeniBhlv  lH!a.iitifnl.  and  thnt  ■  ■u'riA*  nl 


ind  suggestions.  The  petrified  street  scenes 
teem  with  life  as  descriptive  and  historical  sketches  are 
given ;  the  tropical  foliage,  rendered  by  black-and- 
white  in  the  slide,  will  glow  with  colour,  and  be- 
come musical,  as  well  aa  bright,  with  the  fluttering  birds 
and  butterflies,  as  the  lecturer  describes  the  lavish  wealth 
of  iiature.  Slides  which  illustrate  a  narrative  became 
vividly  dramatic,  and  the  events  rapidly  pass  before  the 
eyes  of  the  audience.  But,  unfortunately,  in  many  com- 
miiniticB  in  villages,  schools,  families,  the  skilful  lecturer, 
or  "  showman,"  is  wanting  ;  and  Mr.  York  admirably  sup- 

C"  ]  tho  hiatua  in  the  eitensire  and  excellent  aerie*  of 
tern  Readings  ha  has  issued.  Wo  have  already  from 
time  to  time  had  occasion  to  notice  some  aa  they  were 
issued.  Wo  have  now  before  us  a  series  of  a  doien  more, 
comprising  a  singularly  comprehensive  range  of  subjecta, 
each  written  by  an  author  specially  familiar  with  the  sab- 
jcct.  The  ablest  lecturer  will  flud  his  trouble  materially 
reduced,  and  its  results  probably  enhanced  in  value,  by 
using  these  Readings;  buttheir  chief  value  will  be  found  in 
the  family  and  school  room,  or  in  village  communities, 
where  any  one  who  can  read  with  care  may  give  the  bigbeat 
valuo  to  a  lantern  display  which  might  otherwise  have  be- 
come somewhat  weanaomo.  Take,  for  instance,  a  set  of 
views  illustrating  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  which 
Mr.  York  has  isaucd  a  very  fine  series  of  slides.  Glasgow, 
its  cathedral,  and  other   noteworthy  arcbiteottiral  vtewa 


esting,  however  undeniably  beautiful,  and  that  a  series  ol 
hand-painted  slides  generally  interest  an  audience  more, 
although  it  might  be  granted  that  it  instructs  them  less. 

Mr.  York  has  for  years  practicallv  held  chief  command 
of  the  market  for  photographic  slides,  the  extent,  excel- 
lence,  and  eomprehensivenesa  of  his  stock  being  absolutel] 
pre-eminent.  With  these  Readings  he  provides  endleai 
amusement  as  well  as  boundless  instraction,  which  we  can 
heartily  command  to  all  our  readera. 


TWO  NOVEL  PHOTO.MECHANICAL  PBOCESSEa 
At  the  Photogra^itcher  Vtrtin,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life,  and  the  transactions  of  which  are  pro- 
mised us  regularly  in  the  Woihtnblatt,  we  learn  ijial 
recently  two  novel  printing  methods  were  brought  forward 
by  the  Secretary,  Herr  Diioy.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
exhibited  examples  of  the  processes,  so  that  we  may 
presume  they  represent  successful  work, 

The  first,  which  was  termed  a  negative  printing-plate,  is 
thus  described.  A  thick  plate  of  patent  plate  glass  it 
albumeniied,  collodioniEed,  and  aensiliied  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  After  exposure,  intensifying,  and  fixing,  the  plate 
is  warmed  by  pouring  upon  it  hot  water ;  then  a  gelatine 
coating  is  applied  to  which  has  previously  been  added  a 
few  dropa  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia.    The  plate  is  now  exposed  to  light  from  the 
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bftck,  the  BuparfiuouB  cbromftte  washed  out  when  the  AIl., 
after  it  hu  been  rolled  up  with  an^iok  roller,  U  ready  to 
print  from  in  a  press. 

The  other  procau,  of  which  llerr  Duby  also  furnished 
examples,  was  as  follows:  A  priat  in  pigments  or  carboo 
waa  taken  from  a  negaUva,  aad  the  iinpreasiou  traos- 
ferred  to  a  copper-plate.  In  contact  with  the  fatter,  tb» 
imago  was  developed,  and  subsequently  from  the  pigment 

Eicture  an  electro-plate  was  taken.  We  suppose  the 
titer  would  answer  nterel;  iu  the  case  of  line  sketches 
or  engravings. 

THE  CRITICAL  EYE. 

BY  W.  HElOllW.rt. 

I  DON'T  want  to  make  fon  miserable  or  dispirited  at  the 
outset  hf  the  repetition  of  that  well-worn  ana  enconramng 
maxim  so  oft-repeated  of  art  writers — that  the  artisc,  like 
the  poet,  is  born,  not  made — because  I  for  one  mure  than 
half  doubt  its  truth. 

Like  a  good  maaj  other  aa^ngs,  smart  and  happj- 
sounding  enougli,  it  is  not  strictly  correct  iu  its  general 
application. 

Still,  there  are  some  nnhappilj  put- together  beings  (and 
not  a  few  in  the  photographic  ranks)  who  would  not  make 
even  tolerable  blacksmiths.  When  we  regard  their  clumsy, 
uniympathetio  natures,  the  perplexiog  questiou  arises  in 
one's  mind.  What  on  earth  are  they  fittCHl  for  ?  And  the 
answer  is  not  easy  to  find.  Certainly,  such  men  are  not 
likdy  to  do  mnch  for  the  advancement  of  the  ceathetics  of 
photography. 

Without  a  nataral  perception  of  pictorial  effect,  a  re' 
cognition  and  admiration  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  that  beauty  conaiata  in,  not  the  greatest  amount 
of  industrj  will  ever  make  an  artist. 

On  the  other  hsnd,  the  greatest  natural  capacity,  the 
roost  magni&cent  genius  eren,  cannot  get  along  witbont 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  a  study  of  the  principles  o 
which  pictorial  effect  is  baaed. 

The  artist  is  an  interpreter  of  Nature ;  but  one  wi 
make  a  beantifnl  and  interesting  rendering,  whilst  another 
will  give  a  vilely  hard  and  ''  literal  "  trauilation. 

Ten  to  one,  the  uglier  picture  (especially  if  it  be  of  a 
pretty  woman,  and  the  critics  are  dear  friends)  will  be 
gnthed  over  as  beiogm  irnlh/ul!  soarlhtic !  and  ^n  more 
attention  and  admiration  than  the  happier  and  more 
amiable  one,  whieh  will,  of  course,  be  branded  by  the 
critic's  OQTse  aa  being  a  flattering  likeness. 

What  awfol  nonsense  that  is  about  the  trulA  of  an  ugly 
pictore 1 

If  Heaven  puts  it  into  the  mind  of  the  homeliest  indi- 
vidual on  this  earth  to  look  sweet  and  bright  for  onoe, 
why  should  we  resent  it  as  a  personal  injury,  and  order 
that  face  back  to  its  habitual  ogliueas? 

I  don't  core  how  unuiuul  a  pleasant  expression  may  be 
to  a  fsce,  how  ill-favoured  and  ugly  it  may  be  in  general, 
I  am  sure  a  smile  will  never  spoil  its  character,  or  rob  it 
of  likeness. 

To  the  critics  do  lie  is  so  outrageous  aa  a  good-natured 
one. 

Learn  to  look  at  your  subject  broadly,  as  an  entirety, 
take  a  liberal  interest  in  it,  and  think  the  very  best  of  it 
your  nature  is  capable  of,  striving  rather  to  do  your  duty  to 
Nature  than  to  pander  to  the  malevolence  of  critics. 

If  you  regard  a  face  in  this  broad,  honest  fashion  yon 
will  find  that  Nature  has  generally  cot  done  her  work  un- 
handsomely ;  that»  however  "  faulty  in  detail "  it  may  be, 
the  "  general  effect  is  not  bad." 

Where  is  the  object  in  trying  to  see  more  than  you  are 
intended  to  see?  When  you  have  before  you  a  face 
Heaven  tells  yon  to  admire,  why  will  yon  strive  ao  hard 
to  diacover  the  tiny  blemish  (?)  yon  need  never  see — the 
pimple  behind  an  ear,  or  the  little  mole  under  the  chin? 
^e  you  happier  when  yon  have  made  the  discoven  ? 

Do  not  pser  into  «  complexion  (o  diioor«r  how  blotch«d 
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and  freckled  it  is,  as  if  you  were  a  jealous  rival  The 
colour  on  the  cheeks  of  that  girl  gives  her  a  healthy  and 
interesting  appearance,  and  you  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  effect.  Why,  then,  should  yon  take  a  magnifying 
glass  and  find  out  how  coarse  the  finest  skin  is,  aud  how 
blotchy  is  Nature's  colouring  V 

If  there  is  an  ugly  torn  to  the  nose,  an  unpreposaesaing 
twist  to  the  mouth,. or  an  inequality  in  the  shape  of  the 
eyes,  only  note  these  defects  (if  they  are  defeats,  which  I 
don't  by  any  means  admit  I),  only  note  them,  to  avoid 
giving  to  them  undue  prominence  in  your  picture. 

When  I  tell  you  to  educate  the  perceptive  faculty  which 
is  of  so  mnch  service  to  the  artist,  it  is  with  the  caution 
against  using  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  beautiful.  Better 
be  blind  as  a  worm,  than  to  iiave  eyes  only  to  faults.  Edu- 
cate you -self  to  appreciate  Nature's  perfect  work,  and  your 
own  work  will  nearer  approach  the  standard  of  perfection 
than  if  you  are  always  finding  fault  with  Nature. 

I  know  you  think  uoneety  demands  of  yon  an  exaggera^ 
lion  of  plainness,  and  it  is  extremely  astufactory  to  yooi 
amiable  instincts  when  yon  have  succeeded.  You  experi- 
ence a  ^low  of  honest  pleasure  when  you  have  thus  luo- 
ceeded  in  your  "duty." 

Hang  such  "duty"  and  such  "truth;"  try  to  reprea 
sent  the  reality,  and  the  result  will  be  ever  so  much  hand- 
somer than  your  jealons  eye  would  have  thought  possible* 
Try,  just  for  once,  to  exaggerate  the  Uauly,  IF  TOO  CAM  ■ 
aail  see  hiu>  yoitfeel  after  it  ! 

If  yon  have  the  true  feeling,  your  experience  will  be 
diat  you  can  never  hope  to  do  full  justice  to  your  model, 
and  your  priggish  self-satisfaction  will  give  way  to  a  mors 
humble  and  wholesome  admiration  of  more  p^eol  work 
than  you  can  ever  hope  to  do.  I  think — nay,  I  know — you 
will  account  yourself  a  gvner  by  yoor  loss. 


So  much  has  been  written  on  retouching,  by  able  hands, 
that  I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to  touch  on  a  subject  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  worn  almost  threadbare ;  bat 
remarks  of  "Focus,  Juo.,"  lead  me  to  think  I  may 
possibly  be  of  some  service  to  him,  and  perhaps  others 
of  the  photographic  fraternity.  He  says  he  placed  the 
trans[iarent  collodion  film  m  contact  with  the  negative. 
He  will  find,  I  think,  that  if  he  puts  the  iodized  film 
two  inches  from  the  negative  instead  of  in  oont&ct,  a  great 
difference  and  improvement  will  result. 

'"    proportion    to   the   coarseness    of   granularity    of 

ground  glass,  and  the  distance  the   negative  is  from  it, 

so  will  Uie  coarseness,  heaviness,  and  irregularity  of  the 

itouehing  b«.    The  nearer  the  ground  glass,  the  coarser 

the  touching,  and  vice  vena. 

It  will  be  found  that  by  putting  the  ground  glass  two 

three  inches  from  the  negative,  it  will  be  ont  of  tiie 

foous  of  the  eyes  when  they  are  directed  to  the  negative, 

the  granulation  will  almost    or  quite  disappear,  and   in 

nortion  will  the  light  be  aoltened,  and  lose  a  great  ~ 
of  its  concentrativeness,  though  little  of  its  brilliancy, 
U  the  ground  glass  or  similar  substance  is  placed  close 
k>  the  negative,  the  granularity  will  not  only  be  more 
apparent,  but,  when  reflected  by  a  mirror,  the  light 
will  be  found  much  stronger  in  one  spot  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  surface,  reiuiring  the  negative  to  be  moved  to  it 
or  the  mirror  adjusted,  so  as  to  bring  that  bright  spot 
just  where  it  is  wanted. 
Now  if  the  ground  glass  is  moved  towards  the  mirror 
ro  or  three  inches,  the  light  will  be  softer  and  more 
diffused  in  proportion  to  the  distance  moved.  Core  must 
be  taken  that  no  light  gets  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
^ound  gloss,  as  its  object  is  not  to  reflect,  but  to  transmit 
and  diffuse  light. 

Une  of  the  bett— perhaps  the  beat — substitute  for  gronnd 
glass,  is  to  coat  a  good  pieoe  of  olean  stout  plain  glan 
«ith  a  hwd  spirit  vuniu,  drj  with  heat  h  in  Tmiudng 
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a  negative,  and  when  perfectly  cold  and  bard,  rub  the 
sorface  gently  and  erenly  with  the  finger,  using,  if  ncces- 
Bar^f  a  little  powdered  resin  to  start  the  roughening 
aoUon,  and  going  all  over  it  till  a  regular,  dull  surface 
IB  obtained.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  varnish  is 
well-filtered,  and  thoroughly  free  from  grit,  as  each  little 
lamp  will  have  a  kind  of  shining  halo  round  it  which 
will  much  interfere  with  the  retouching  if  it  happen  to 
come  on  a  vital  part  of  the  negative.  This  is  about  as 
fine  a  substitute  as  it  is  possible  to  have,  easily  prepared, 
inexpensive,  with  care  not  easily  damaged,  and,  if  neccs- 
■arj,  quickly  and  easily  replaced. 

Spirit  varnish  applied  to  a  cold  plate,  and  dried  without 
heat,  will  also  give  a  matt  surface,  but  it  will  not  be 
nearly  as  toagh,  or  bear  the  handling  the  former  will, 
even  though  it  be  heated  when  thoroughly  dry,  v^hich 
greatly  hardens  it. 

Ground  glass  varnishes,  the  solvents   being  generally 
benzole  or  ether,  applied  cold,  are  often  coarse  in  texture, 
and  almost  always  easily  scratched.    Another  excellent 
substitnte,  costing  almost  nothing,  and  one  to  be  found  in 
the  general  shop  of  every  village,  is  a  sheet  of  common 
white  tissue  paper,  which,  if  slightly  oiled,  will  be  found 
more  transparent,  and  possess  an  almost  homogeneous  tex- 
ture.    Better  still  is  a  sheet  of  papier  mineral^  kept  by 
every  stock  dealer,  and  used  by  nearly  all  photographers 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.     If  cither  of  these  substances  is 
placed,  say,  two  inches  from  the  negative,  which  may  rest 
on  a  sheet  of  plain  glass,  it  will  be  found  that  thereby  the 
light  is  diffused  and  softened,  but  not,  as  a  whole,  lessened, 
and  the  retouching  can  be  done  more  perfectly  and  with 
infinitely  more  comfort  than  when  there  is  nothing  between 
the  mirror  and  the  negative   but  a  sheet  of  plain  glass. 
Some  people  with  weak  eyes  may,  and  do,  find  it  neces- 
Bary  to  use  a  strong  light,  but  the  retoucher  in  full  use  of 
his  eyesight  will  not  only  find  the  glare  unnecessary,  but 
decidedly  uncomfortable,   and  injurious  not  only  to  the 
retouching,  but  himself.    Very  late  in  the  day,  or  with  an 
exceptionally  bad  light  in  the  winter,  it  may  be  found  use- 
ful to  work  without  the  ground  glass,  but  at  such  times  it 
would  be  wiser,  if  possible,  to  leave  a  negative  of  any  im- 
portance till  the  next  day. 

Making  amends  in  a  measure  for  the  under-exposure  or 
shortcomings  of  the  ne^rative,  by  putting  detail  in  the  hair 
and  eyes,  is  a  task  which  requires  a  man  who  is  not  only  an 
artist  in  feeling  (as  every  photographer  should  be ),  but 
in  touch— one  who  has  a  good  practical  knowlecfge  of 
drawing,  and  a  smattering  of  anatomy.  The  majority  of  re- 
touchers not  Dossessing  those  requirments  and  accomplish- 
ments, it  would  be  better  for  them,  as  a  rule,  to  leave  the 
hair,  alone,  as  the  public,  I  know,  prefer  an  unobtrusive 
dark  place,  even  if  it  looks  slightly  patchy,  to  seeing  the 
hair,  which  some  of  them  take  so  much  pride  in,  come  out 
like  a  mass  of  ginger  beer  bottle  wire,  severelv  straight, 
stringy,  stiff,  and  unnatural.  If  a  man  has  reaUy  the  skill, 
no  doubt  a  great  improvement  can  be  made  in  those  thick 
black  masses  of  shadow  ;  but  how  many  retouchers  have  it  ? 
Out  of  a  hundred  photographs  that  have  had  the  hair 
**  doctored,"  ninety-nine  of  them  will  be  the  reverse  of 
improved.  Much  better  in  such  a  case  than  putting  a  lot 
of  parallel  lines  on  the  face  of  the  negative,  is  to  coat  the 
back  of  it  with  matt  varnish,  or  stretch  a  piece  of  mineral 
paper  on  it,  and  put  some  broad  lights  slightly  on  that, 
not  white  patches,  but  semi-transparent  touches,  which 
can  either  be  done  with  paint,  pencil,  or  a  stump. 

fTo  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES  OF  A  JOURNEY  ON 

THE  CONTINENT. 

BY  AN  OCCASIONAL  CORIIESPONDENT. 

In  conformity  with  my  promise,  1  forward  you  part  of 
Bome  notes  and  observations  which  I  intend  to  coJlcct  in 
Tariooi  parts  of  the  Continent  through  which  I  shiJl  pasB, 


wherever  I  think  this  may  possess  interest  from  a  photo- 
graphic point  of  view. 

I  crossed  successfully  the  part  of  the  German  Ocean 
between  Qucensborough  and  Flushing,  in  Holland,  and 
after  a  few  hours*  further  journey  by  railway  I  arriyed  in 
Brussels.  Belgium  is  a  country  which  presents  great 
interest  to  many  persons  connected  with  photography  in 
England.  An  amateur  looking  for  a  subject  for  his  camera 
will  find  a  large  field,  great  variety,  very  easy  and  inex- 
pensive access,  with  perfect  freedom  from  official  hin- 
drances, unfortunately  still  the  order  of  the  day  in  other 
countries.  The  finest  sites  for  landscapes  are  the  environs  of 
Lic^o,  Dinan,  and  AixSpa,  where  wild  scenery  comparable 
to  the  Alps,  with,  of  course,  glaciers  and  snow,  side  by  side 
with  arcadian  views,  or  most  picturesque  river  sides  with 
fantastically  broken  horizon  lines,  are  discovered  on  every 
hand.  It  is  superfluous  to  mention  that  for  persons 
having  more  inclination  for  architectural  or  archaeological 
photography  the  Belgian  cities,  such  as  Gand,  Antwerp^ 
Bruges,  Brussels  are  unrivalled.  The  buildings  of  Hrus- 
sels  can  certainly  be  considered  as  representatives  of  the 
architectural  skill  of  our  age.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  that  forty  or  sixty  of  the  finest  houses  adorning  prin- 
cipally the  new  Boulevard  Central  were  planned  by  the 
ablest  architects  of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
substantial  premium  offered  for  general  competition. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  Musee  Royal — an  institution 
unique  in  its  character,  and  deserving  more  than  passing^ 
note  in  a  photographic  journal.    The  Musee  Royal  is  the 
National  Gallery,  British  Museum,  and  Kensington  Museum 
joined  together,  of  course  in  portion  to  the  size  of  Belgium. 
Industrial  schools  attached   to  the   Institution  offer  all 
facilities,  free  of  charge,  and  also  free  of  any  formality,  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  study  chemical,  physical,  and 
mechanical  sciences.    But  photography,  thanks  to  tho  ex- 
traordinary perseverance  and  unexampled  energy  of  our 
friend  M.  Romclaere,  acquired  in  Belgium  not  only  right 
of  citizenship,  but  also  place  of  honour.    It  is  principally 
to  the  exertion  of  that  gentleman  is  due  the  fact  that 
photography  is  recognized  as  a  science,  whose  nrogress 
and  propagation  are  seconded,  and  that  very  effectively,  by 
the  Government.    The  means  adopted  for  this  propaga- 
tion are  the  establishment  of  a  photographic  department  in 
connection  with  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  every  year  a 
course  of  lectures  on  photography  is  delivered  by    M. 
Rommelacre,  who  is  also  chief  of  the  chemical  laboratory, 
which  is  opened  free  to  everybody,  independently  of  pro- 
fession or  nationality.      The  enthusiastic  beginner,    or 
even  practical  photographer  in  difficultv,  always  can  find 
a  remedy  in  the  skill  and  friendly  help  of  Mr.  Rjmme- 
laere,  and  can  verify  on  the  spot  the  applicability  of  the 
theory  to  the  practice. 

Many  of  your  readers  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  the 
Belgian  Photographic  Society.  This  new  Society  is  also 
founded  through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  Bommelaere. 
It  is  under  royal  patronage,  and  extends  its  action  to  all 
the  Belgian  territory,  being  formed  of  Gand,  Bruxelles,  and 
Liege,  sections  holding  meetings  in  these  respective  towns. 
The  number  of  members,  which  is  very  large,  is  formed 
of  both  amateurs  and  professionals;  the  meetings  are 
numerously  attended,  and  are  enlivened  with  discussions 
of  the  details  of  processes— so  earnestly,  indeed,  that,  not 
unfrequently,  morning  dawn  surprised  (still  discussing) 
some  members  of  this  new  but  energetic  Society. 

The  photographic  laboratory  contains  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  Nothing  is  wanted  here 
for  the  study  of  every  branch  of  photography,  from  small, 
medium,  and  large  size  cameras,  of  English,  American,  and 
French  make,  to  the  very  powerful  hydraulic  press,  enabling 
the  inquirer  to  try  Woodburytype  on  twelve  by  ten  plates ; 
the  heliostat  of  Von  Monckhoven,  and  also  much  smaller, 
made  in  Dublin,  similar  to  one  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  when  used  by  Captain  Abney  in  his  spectroscopic 
researches.    As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  English  camenii 
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are  especially  appreciated  for  oat-of-door  work,  while 
American  are  very  highly  spoken  of  for  studio  work.  For 
heliotype  there  is  hero  a  lithographic  press  ;  but  this  de- 
partment is  not  yet  developed. 

Among  the  apparatus  that  attracted  especially  our  atten- 
tion, in  consequence  of  its  unusual  form,  and  certainly 
valuable  in  the  establishment  we  describe,  is  a  very  elabo- 
rate camera  on  its  stand,  with  electrically-moved  clock, 
connected  with  instantaneous  shutter  and  alarum.  By 
means  of  this  apparatus  exposure  of  the  plates  can  be  re- 
gulated automatically,  either  instantaneous  or  longer,  with 
precision.  This  apparatus,  though  useless  to  a  practical 
man,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  by  a  scientific  photo- 
grapher.   1  secured  the  negative  of  this  apparatus. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  here  the  purely 
chemical  part  of  the  laboratory ;  but  I  cannot  pass,  how- 
ever, unnoticed,  two  apparatuses,  without  which  no  pho- 
tographic laboratory  can  be  considered  complete.  One 
of  these  is  the  electric  regulator  of  temperature,  of  which 
I  hero  enclose  a  hand  sketch.*  The  sheet-iron  chamber, 
with  doors,  is  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  is  heated  from  the  bot- 
tom by  means  of  the  gas  Bunsen  burner;  through  the 
upper  part  of  this  chamber  is  introduced  the  thermometer 
and  another  tube  filled  with  mercury,  but  opened  in  the 
upper  part.  By  means  of  the  platinum  wire  soldered  in 
the  lower  part  of  this  tube,  and  another  loose  platinum 
wire  introduced  to  the  desired  depth  in  the  same  tube, 
electrical  connection  can  be  secured  when  the  mercury 
reaches  a  certain  height.  These  are  appendages ;  but  the 
principal  apparatus  is  a  metallic  box  with  a  glass  front. 
The  gas,  before  it  reaches  the  burner,  must  fe^  this  box, 
and  then  exude  from  the  box  by  another  tube.  The  box, 
however,  is  not  empty,  but  contains  an  electro-magnet  and 
an  iron  bar,  which,  when  the  electric  current  is  set  up, 
is  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  and,  when  in  this  position, 
obstruct  also  the  passage  of  the  gas  from  the  box  to  the 
burner.  It  is  clear  that  once  the  maximum  temperature  is 
decided,  and  the  loose  platinum  wire  accordingly  placed, 
the  temperature  in  the  hot  chamber  will  be  regulated  auto- 
matically. There  are  many  photographic  operations  re- 
quiring this  regulation  of  temperature.  How,  for  instance, 
can  heliotype  be  worked  without  it  ?  And  dry  plates  ? 
I  also  have  made  electrical  regulators  of  different  con- 
struction ;  but  I  was  so  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  this 
one,  that  I  became  proprietor  of  it,  and  this  at  the  com- 
paratively moderate  price  of  forty-eight  francs  (exclusive 
of  chamber). 

Another  (to  me)  new,  but  very  valuable  apparatus,  is  a 
balance  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquids, 
giving  maivellouB  precision,  going  up  to  five  numbers.  It  is 
small,  neat,  manipulation  is  very  easy,  and  very  superior 
to  the  glass  hydrometers,  in  which,  when  liquids  of  great 
density  are  used,  the  numbers  are  confounded. 

Nothwithstanding  this  bright  aspect  of  the  matter  in  the 
Belgian  photographic  world,  M.  Kommelaere,  wishing  every 
member  to  work  as  hard  and  be  as  successful  as  liimself , 
is  grumbling ;  but  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves 
what  is  the,  energy  of,  at  least,  some  of  the  members. 
During  my  visit  to  the  museum  just  described,  I  found 
there  a  special  commission  appointed  to  decide  the  claim 
of  M.  Warnerke,  from  London,  for  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Society  for  a  compotitiou  for  the  emulsion  process.  The 
commission  was  composed  of  five  members :  Captain 
Uannot  and  Captain  Delaunoy,  from  the  War  Department ; 
Count  de  Pitiers  and  M.  de  Faav^ell,  very  distinguished 
amateurs ;  and  M.  de  Blockhouse,  president  of  the  com- 
mission, and  proprietor  of  a  large  heliotype  establish- 
ment in  Brussels.  Warnerke's  demonstration,  comprising 
preparation  of  the  emulsion  from  the  begin  ning  till  its 
definite  condition  (worked)  does  not  occupy  more  than 
two  hours,  and  this  demonstration  was  crowned  with 
perfect  success.  The  commission,  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  conscience  before  the  Society,  insisted  on  preparing 
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all  his  chemicals  also,  such  as  pyroxyline,  and  bromine 
of  zinc,  and  only  after  five  days  very  hard  work 
in  the  laboratory  decided  to  depart  (with  copious  notes 
supplied  by  M.  Warnerke)  to  their  distant  residences. 
When  such  an  energy  is  displayed  by  a  commission 
having  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  who  can  grumble 
at  the  inactivity  of  the  individual  members  ? 

I  had  idso  the  pleasure  during  my  stay  here  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  newly  elected  President  of  the 
Society,  M.  de  Montefiore.  He  is  a  very  respected  ama- 
teur, and  being  by  his  education  a  mining  engineer,  and 
by  his  choice  the  most  devoted  cultivator  of  the  science, 
the  Society  finds  in  his  person  not  only  the  energy  dis- 
tinguishing all  other  members,  but  also  a  most  [com- 
petent judge  in  the  matter  of  science. 

(To  he  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHS  I N  NATURAL  COLOUKS. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

In  my  last  communication  I  spoke  of  the  remarkable 
so-called  prismatic  photographs  in  natural  colours  which 
Albert,  of  Munich,  exhibited  in  the  Numberg  Exhibition, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 
As  I  hear,  the  matter  has  already  been  ventilated  in  the 
general  newspapers,  and  the  statement  has  gone  forth  that 
photography  in  natural  colours  is  already  an  accomplished 
fact.  Nay,  more.  The  public  have  already  begun  to  ask 
for  photographs  in  natural  colours  at  the  Berlin  studios. 
I  do  not  know  personally  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  for  it  appeared  in  my  absence ;  but  as  the  pictures 
have  at  any  rate  been  a  good  deal  talked  about,  it  will 
interest  everybody  to  know  something  more  about  the 
prints  in  question.  Herr  Albert,  during  mj  sojourn  in 
Munich,  permitted  me  to  see  everything  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  plates,  originals  and  proofs,  and  commu- 
nicated to  me  sufficient  of  the  process  to  permit  me  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  it. 

The  Albert  pictures  are  in  no  way  photographs  of  • 
coloured  pictures  taken  direct  from  nature,  but  are  simply 
prints  in  colours.  If  three  pigments  are  used — red,  blue, 
and  yellow — upon  the  same  ground,  all  sorts  of  tints  may 
be  secured,  if  red  is  withheld,  then  green  is  the  result ; 
if  all  three  pigments  are  printed  off  upon  one  and  the  same 
fpot,  then  a  sort  of  black  is  produced ;  if  red  and  blue 
alone  are  used,  violet  is  the  result  Every  picture  may 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  mixing  up  red,  blue, 
and  yellow,  colours  which  are  used  in  different  quantities 
throughout.  If  one  will  imagine  for  an  instant  a  coloured 
carpet  with  a  ground  of  anUine-red,  yellow  border,  and 
green  flowers,  you  have  in  the  aniline  red  a  mixture  of 
red  and  blue,  in  the  yellow,  as  a  rule,  a  mixture  of  yellow, 
some  red,  and  a  little  green,  and  in  the  green  a  mixture  of 
yellow  and  blue. 

A  skilful  printer  in  colours  reproduces  a  pattern  of  this 
kind  by  preparing  several  stones.  Upon  one  he  merely 
sketches  the  green  flowers,  on  another  only  the  aniline 
ground,  and  on  the  third  only  the  yellow  border.  All 
three  stones  are  then  printed  off  upon  the  same  paper,  and 
yield  a  oliromo -lithograph.  It  is  exactly  in  this  way  that 
Obernetter  does  his  work;  only  instead  of  stones  he 
employs  for  his  work  Lichtdruck  plates,  and  instead  of 
sketching  he  prints  off  portions  of  a  negative  in  certain 
tints. 

Albert  proceeds  in  this  manner — he  prints  with  three 
different  Lichtdruck  plates  the  three  colours,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  one  upon  the  other.  He  produces  his  three- 
colour  plates  in  a  very  original  manner.  The  process 
comes  originally  from  that  of  M.  Duces  du  Hauron,  who, 
three  years  ago,  essayed  to  prepare  coloured  pictures  bv 
taking  three  negatives,  secured  respectively  through  red, 
green,  and  violet  glass.  In  the  negative  taken  through 
red  glass  the  red  light  was  supposed  to  be  strongest ;  bat. 
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unfortunately,  as  we  know,  red  light  is  very  inactiaio.  By 
making  oso^of  my  discovery,  however,  Ducos  was  enabled, 
by  the  aid  of  tinted  collodion,  to  secure  three  suitable 
negatives. 

Albert  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner.  He  produces 
three  negatives,  the  first  with  a  collodion  which  is  sensitive 
for  idl  tints  with  the  exception  of  red  ;  this  subsequently 
produces  a  Lichtdruck  plate  for  red.  A  second  negative 
is  secured  with  a  collodion  which  is  sensitive  to  all  colours 
excepting  yellow ;  and  the  result  is  a  Lichtdruck  plate  for 
yellow.  Finally,  a  third  negative  is  secured,  on  which  all 
colonrs  excepting  blue  act ;  and  from  this  a  Lichtdruck 
plate  for  blue  is  secured. 

Photographers  will  probably  remark,  in  regard  to  the 
last,  that  such  is  an  impossibility— that  there  is  no  plate  or 
collodion  which  is  insensitive  to  blue.    To  a  certain  extent 
they  are  right,  but  Albert  helps  himself  in  this  way.    He 
takes  his  picture  through  coloured  glass — a  yellow  glass 
put  before  the  lens,  for  instance — cuts  off  the  blue  rays, 
and  allows  all  others  to  go  through,  and  it  is  then  merely 
a  question  of  making  the  collodion  sensitive  for  all  other 
ooiours— red,  yellow,  and  green.    This  is  done,  as  I  have 
shown,  by  the  addition  of  certain  well-chosen  substances. 
Thus,  aldehyde  green  renders  collodion  sensitive  to  red 
rays,  aniline  red  makes  it  sensitive  to  yellow,  and  eosine 
to  green.    Of  course,  the  manipulation  of  these  pigments 
in  collodion  is  by  no  means  easy ;  they  ruin  the  dipping- 
bath,  and  the  plates  require  long  exposures,  while  other 
defects  crop  up.    That  the  problem  may  be  practically 
solved,  however,  Albert  has  shown  us ;  he  has  produced 
negatives  of  coloured  patterns  in  which  the  blue  is  the 
most  transparent,  apd  upon  which,  moreover,  no  traces  of 
the  retouching  brush  or  pencil  are  to  be  seen. 

Next  comes  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pig- 
ments to  be  employed  in  printing.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, a  hundred  sorts  of  blue  by  means  of  which  blue 
prints  can  be  obtained,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  blue 
and  yellow.  Which  shall  be  taken?  That  which  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  the  original,  is  naturally  the 
answer.  And  so  it  happens.  The  printer  chooses  the 
colour  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  thus  produces  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  original ;  but  he  is  not  employing 
natural  colours.  The  natural  colour  of  the  original  has, 
it  is  true,  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  negatives ; 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  printing  from  the  Licht- 
druck plates.  This  is  an  operation  entirely  independent 
from  tne  rest,  and  if  the  copies  are  like  the  original  this  is 
dvA  to  tbz  skill  of  the  printer  in  matching  the  colours; 
the  finished  tint  is  nore  or  less  like  nature,  but  nature  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  application.  So  much  must 
be  said  on  the  score  of  truth,  although  I  do  not  wish  to 
detract  one  jot  from  Albert's  very  difficult  end  interesting 
modu9  operandi 

THE  LATE  EXHIBITION  :  INJURY  TO  PICTURES. 
Dear  Sib,— We  see  by  the  letter  of  *'  An  Exhibitor  "  in 
the  correspondence  column  of  your  issue  dated  November  30, 
that  we  are  not  the  only  exhibitors  at  the  late  exhibition 
whose  pictures  have  been  returned  to  them  piecemeal.  Ours 
were  completely  destroyed ;  glasses  smashed,  corners  of 
frames  broken  off  and  scratched,  the  pictures  all  scratched, 
too,  by  the  loose  fragments  of  glass,  thus  rendering  them 
useless,  even  when  the  frames  were  repaired  and  regilded. 
Evervthing  was  loose  in  the  case,  and  must  have  been 
knocking  about  during  the  entire  journey.  They  had  been 
carelessly  placed  in,  and  the  lid  nailed  on  (not  screwed,  as  it 
was  when  it  left  our  hands)  ;  and,  moreover,  when  we  packed 
the  pictures  (three  15Xl2's)each  one  was  separately  screwed 
to  bisttens,  which  battens  were  screwed  respectively  to  the 
bottom  and  lid  of  the  case,  and  one  in  the  centre  screwed  (o 


blocks  made  fast  to  the  side  of  the  case,  which  is  the  only 
way  to  pack  gold  frames  safely,  and  the  one  generally 
adopted  by  all  frame  makers;  but  when  packed  to  return, 
thev  had  just  been  laid  in  the  case,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
with  small  pieces  of  newspaper  under  the  corners,  and  two 
small  ^rigs  knocked  into  the  ends  of  the  case  to  keep  them 
down,  the  frames  in  length  just  fitting  the  inside  of  the 
case ;  but  as  for  the  battens  and  screws,  they  were  nowhere-^ 
perhaps,  being  '*  either  wasted  or  appropriated  to  other 
uses,*'  as  *'An  Exhibitor"  suggests. 

Now,  these  annual  displays  of  the  progress  made  in  oar 
beautiful  art  certainly  lead  to  much  good,  and  act  as  strong 
incentives  to  all  to  try  and  infuse  more  of  the  artistio 
element  into  their  work,  as  the  quantity  of  such  increases 
every  exhibition  ;  but  such  treatment  of  pictures  as  we  com- 
plain of  will,  we  think,  seriously  militate  against  the  sncceaa 
of  future  exhibitions,  as  it  will  certainly  deter  those  so  treated 
(and  others  as  well  who,  doubtless,  intend  exhibiting)  from 
sending  their  work.  We  are  not  those  sort  of  persons  who 
may  justly  be  classed  as  "  inveterate  grumblers,"  and  are 
prepared  to  make  some  allowance  for  injury  to  frames,  &c., 
considering  the  large  quantity  to  be  packed  and  returned  to 
their  respective  owners  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  ;  but  we 
do  think  that  pictures  and  goods  (be  they  ever  so  humble) 
are  entitled  to  a  small  modicum  of  care  and  consideration 
from  the  packers — whoever  they  may  be — which  our  work 
certainly  had  not. — We  are,  yours  truly,      BAsar  &  Go. 

Hull,  December  Ist, 

M.  SCOTELLARI  AND  REMBRANDT  EFFECTS. 

Sir, — Is  not  M.  Scotellari  claiming  too  much  ?  In  hia 
method  for  applying  light  for  supplementary  exposures,  he 
ignores  all  that  has  been  done  by  others,  and  now  in  your 
last  issue  he  claims  the  **  special  manner  of  lighting  called 
genre  Rembrandt,"  which  he  says  he  came  to  England  to 
introduce  in  1871.  I  do  not  find  M.  Scotellari's  name  in 
the  index  of  the  Photographic  News  for  that  year,  neither 
have  I  any  recollection  of  his  teaching ;  but  I  do  re- 
member shadow  portraits  and  Rembrandt  effects  lon^; 
before  that  year.  In  my  chapters  on  **  PictoriaJ  Effect," 
first  published  in  the  PHOTOORAPnic  News  in  1868.  I  gave 
a  wood-cut  illustration  of  a  similar  effect,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  to  produce  it ;  and  in  the  volume  of  the 
reprinted  chapters  published  in  1869  I  gave  a  photo- 
graphic illustration  of  this  kind  of  picture.  The  first  pic- 
tures lighted  in  this  manner  I  ever  saw  were  done  by 
Re j  lander  many  years  before  this  kind  of  lighting  was  re- 
duced to  a  commercial  system  (if  I  may  so  call  it) ;  first  in 
Germany,  afterwards  in  America,  where  very  beautiful 
examples  were  produced  in  1869  by  Mr.  Kurtz  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Baker.  It  was  in  America  that  these  pictures 
obtained  the  very  inappropriate  name  of  ''Rembrandt 
Effects." 

Perhaps  M.  Scotellari  will  tell  us  what  he  claims.  He 
neither  invented  nor  introduced  Rembrandt  effects  into 
England,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  method  he  describes 
of  producing  them,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  from  his 
rather  confused  description,  that  has  not  been  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  News  since  1868.— H.  P.  Robinson. 

[There  appears  to  have  existed  for  some  time  past  a 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  photographers  who  regard 
'*  Rembrandts  "  as  a  novelty  of  late  years.  They  are  con- 
founding a  name  with  a  thing.  A  few  years  ago  the 
<<  Rembrandt"  style  was  claimed  as  an  American  novelty. 
The  name  has  only  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  the 
style  of  lighting,  as  commonly  applied  to^  general  por- 
traiture, belongs  to  recent  years ;  but  two  o(  the  earliest 
and  finest  pictorial  photographs  we  remember  were  dis- 
tinguished by  having  figures  lighted  in  what  is  called  the 
Rembrandt  fashion ;  we  refer  to  Mr.  Rejlander's  '^  Two 
Ways  of  Life,"  and  Mr.  Robinson's  *'  Fading  Away."  The 
preservation  of  a  breadth  of  shadow,  and  the  use  of  a  few 
precious  lights,  has  been  a  distinguishing  quality  in  Mr, 
Robinson's  pictorial  work.— Ed.] 
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«!%           ^«              ±    a     *  I'  *°^  portable  for  dry  plates  appeared  to  be  one  made  in  the  shape 

^XBtUntl^    01   SfOtttUtt.  of  a  box  about  the  size,  bnt  a  litUe  thicker,  than  a  pennj.    The 

—  lid  was  of  glass  painted  a  suitable  tint,  with  a  slit  of  clear  glass, 

LiVBBPOOL  Ahateus  Photoobapric  Association.  the  box  containing  discs  of  sensitised  paper.    As  soon  as  a  tint 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday  h^  been  obuined,  by  slightly  turning  the  lid  a  fresh  sepnent  of 

evening,  the  29th  uTt.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street  V^V^r  was  exposed  under  the  clear  glass,  and  so  on  until  the  diBC 

—the  RcT.  B.J.  Palmeb.  President,  in  the  chair.  ^*«  covOTed,  when  it  could  be  repkced  with  another. 

The  Secbetaby  reported  what  had  been  done  at  the  meeting  Mr.   W.   H.  Kirkbt  exhibited  a  hot- water  tin  for  dryuiff 

of  the  associated  literaiy,  scientific,  and  art  societies  of  Liverpool  washed  emulsion  pktes.    By  drymg  at  160°  or  200^  he  avoid^ 

in  regard  to  the  intended  soir^  to  be  held  in  St.  George's  HaU,  a  multitude  of  spots,  which  he  was  sure  to  get  if  he  allowed  his 

on  the  Hth  December.    Twenty-three  societies  were  associating  P^^  *o  ^J7  spontaneously.    Mr.  Kirkby  also  wdiibited  a  photo- 

together,  so  that  there  was  no  doubt  the  soiree  would  be  a  great  microgi-aph  of  a  diatom  taken  on  a  dry  plate,  with  an  exposure  of 

success.    In  order  that  photography  should  be  well  represented  "^"^7  51°?*^  by  arbficial  light.      .        .         ,             ,          ,     . 

it  was  desirable  that  those  haiong  anything  of  interest  connected  ,  Mr.  W.  Kiwo  showed  an  interestmg  view  Uken  on  the  deck  of 

with  photography  which  they  were  willing  to  exhibit  should  at  '"«  steam-ship  Germanic  in  nud-Atlantic.    Mr.  King  said  the 

once  notify  the  same  to  the  Secretary.  exposure  was  twenty-two  seconds,  and  though  the  steamer  was 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed.  i^^^i  **  »  ^^^  *P««^  ^^  ^P^  ^^  motion  were  observable,  the 

The  Secbetabt  then  read  the  following—  print  being  perfectiy  sharp.                                   ,..,.,. 

Albums  and  views  of  the  season  s  work  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 

„  -             ..      .,     .  -^nnual  Report,  Kirkby  and  others,  Mr.  Roper  showing  a  number  of  photo- 

<*  In  presentmg  the  fourteenth  annual  report  we  have  again  to  mechanical  prints 

congratulate  the  Association  on  its  continued  prosperity.    Eight  The  meetmg  wis  shortiy  afterwards  adjorrned  until  the  last 

new  members  have  loined,  and  only  three  resig^ned.    Our  meet-  Thursday  in  December. 

ings  have  been,  on  the  whole,  well  attended  ;  and,  though  only  a  *  

few  papers  have  been  read,  a  variety  of  objects  connected  with 

photography  have  been  brought  forward  by  members,  which  have  Wbst  Rid  wo  of  Tobeshibe  Photoobaphio  Society  .• 

been  suMcient  to  sustain  the  interest  of  our  meetings.    The  pre-  Tmg  Society  held  its  third  annual  soiretf  on  Wednesday  evening 

senUtion  pnnt  has  been  chosen  from  a  negative  taken  by  one  of  .*  ♦trTRTiii  v«o  w^#oi  w^^ixlT^^^ 

our  own  members,  and  we  are  again  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  n  *u®;„^k  l®„.^«f  ?^*^^^^                    ^®*  ^^  V^^i^^^  by  Mr. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Green,  who  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  ^YL?  Jif  ?.f  iVl^  .i^f  ^ll\^       ♦    vn  fi.. 

one  of  his  enUrged  negatives  of  *  The  Arih  of  ConsUntine.'  „  ^'**f  *®*  (^?  ?*"**^^  **^''*  *®^®°5^  V^riooV^  the  eyeninewai 

This  wUl  be  printed  from  in  carbon  during  the  ensuing  sprin,?.  i??°*  t^.fu^^i^^LPJ'^^?'^  A??.^!  ^^l^J.*^iu'!?'!?^J'.'^.K''15 

The  President, 

periments 

paper  was 

l?WtesJ*^e"PreridMr'Oa%CiffM"ffteiSnom^^^  -were  exhibited  by  theleiding  pbotoRrapber.  of  the  United 

Dry  PUt4'  by  Mr.  i.  H.  T.  EUerbeck;  and  'Another  Method  of  5'"«^'""/„  A"!""?^  IS*   "^t  ,?*"'*I''"l''o?*   T"^r  ^~?^ 

W^iung  the  6datine  Proce».-  by  Mr  H.  Honjgrave.  have  been  §!S?.^::i^A'«!:?„':?{'';?^"«^^!:!^l^"fSM 

Mr.  Leach  s  e 

lumber  of  tiss 

exhibited,  anc 

— w .. «.^.,».^  vw  .».»»  development  t.w>««>^/  t««v».  *      . 

This  year  it  was  decided  to  hold  meetings  in  July  and  August,  »     .*»       ».      ,     *            uu-*-       #i^    i-       ii     •          >. 

and,  on  the  inviUtion  of  the  President  and  Mr.  EUerbeck,  thesi  ^^  mtoresting  lantorn  exhibition  of  Continental  views,  Ao., 

meetings  were  held  at  their  respective  houses.    The  weather  on  ^"  K'^®"  during  the  evening  by  Messrs.  Howarth,  Borrow^ 

both  occasions  proved  unsuiUble  for  outdoor  work ;  but,  notwith-  »nd  Rogerson,  which  w"  wgW/  appreciated  by  the  TOmpany, 

standing,  the  meetings  were  greaUy  enjoyed.    A  Saturday  after-  ^\'   •^^^»"»  ^^  Bradford,    fitted   up  a  telephone    from  the 

noon  excursion  to  Bidston  took  phJce  in  July  kst,  and,  although  meeting-room  to  a  distent  part  of  the  premises,  and,  through  ito 

short  notice  was  given,  and  the  day  was  dull  and  unfavourable,  medium,  songs  were  sung  and  dialogues  earned  on  with  the 


Ben 

__          ____             —^  brought 

a  lantern  at  our  meetingi'there  has"been  no  donation  to  thew)l-  *og®th«»^  in  this  exhibition  are  very  interesting,  and  illustrate 

lection  of  lantern  slides.    The  Treasurer's  report  wiU  no  doubt  *°  *  marked  degree  the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  in 

be  considered  highly  satisfactory,  there  being  a  good  balance  in  Photography  during  the  last  few  years.    Portraits  are,  of  course, 

]iiuid/»                                                          o      o  ^jjQ  Qjjj^f  feature,  and  ot  these  there  are  a  large  number,  Mr. 

The  Tbeabubeb  then  read  his  report,  which  showed  a  satis-  ^^^^^  S*<^^*»  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Co.,  Mr.  Paseingham,  and 

factory  balance  in  favour  of  thd  Association,  after  paying  all  ®*"®'  well-known  local  names  being  admirably   represented, 

expenses.                                                                    tr  j    ^  j^^  satisfiustory  to  observe  that  in  the  matter  of  pose  a  veir 

lie  Pbesideht  said  that  no  doubt  the  members  would  be  marked  improvement  has  boon  made,  for,  let  the  sun  do  ite  work 
pleased  at  receiving  such  favourable  reports  from  the  Council  and  ®^®'  ^  ''®"» '*°^®"  *^®  photographer  is  artist  enough  to  know 
Treasurer ;  and  he  thought  tiiat,  having  a  good  balance  in  hand.  ^®^  ^  manage  his  figures,  the  result  is  unfavourable.  The 
there  should  no  longer  be  any  hesitetion  in  purchasing  a  lantern  «pe«>mens  of  instenteneous  portraite  of  children  are  capitel, 
so  that  at  any  time  the  members  could  exhibit  sUdes  without  *"^  ^"^^^  ^^  •  number  of  exquisitely  clear  landscape  photo- 
having  to  make  spedal  arrangements  for  doing  so.  graphs.    Altogether,  the  exhibition  is  an  exceedingly  good  one, 

It  was  agreed  that  a  suiteble  lantern  should  be  purchased.  *'^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  representing  the  photographer's  art  at  ite 

The  undermentioned  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  year  ^^^*    ^^^^  there  is  so  much  that  is  really  artistio  and  good 

1878 : and  painstaking,  we  will  not  attempt  to  draw  invidious  compari- 

J*re8ident :  H.  A.  Whannby.  *onB,  but  recommend  our  readers  to  pay  the  oxhibitioQ  a  Yisitt 

Viee-FretidenU :  Thomas  Clarke,  and  J.  H.  T.  EUerbeck.  ^*  remains  open  only  to-day. 

JVeawrer:  A.Tyrer.  # 

Son,  Secretary :  Win.  Murray. 

Council:  W  Atkins.  J.  A   Forrest  W.  King.  Rev.  H.  J.  Dsll  W   ffft  SUlXltia. 
Palmer,  W.  M.  Pendlebuiy,  B.  Phipps,  Rev.  J.  D.lfcley,  W.  B. 

Roberts,  L.  W.  Weber,  Sd.  Whafley,  W.  H.  Wilson,  and  E.  «                        «                    ',,           t.               m^          a 

Twigge                                                          /»        •               "^"»  ««*  ^'  PHOTOOBAtHIO    SoClETY    OW    GbEAT    BBITtAV.— The   MEt 

A  vote  of  thanks  waa  passed  to  the  Libiary  and  Museum  Com-  ?^^^^?S!  ^SS  ^f^l  ^"J^,^®^^e^^« "^^^ V*!?*'  .*^*  ^^^ 

mittee  of  tiie  Corporation  for  the  use  of  ti^e  room  in  the  Free  iMt«.attJ»«  Water  Colour  Qallerv.  6,  P«dl  MaU  Bast,  at  8  p.m- 

Libiary.                                                      ^   w*u  «*  vuo  xw  ^hen  the  iubject  for  discussion  will  be  "  The  Emnlaion  Prooeta." 

Several  actincmieten  were  exhibited,  but  the  most  oonvenient  •  3ra4ford  Ohserver,  Peeosbtr  ist» 
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[Bbokxbsb  t,  IBTT* 


A  Pbotografsic  Action.— Tliia  tu  nD  action  bnmght  bj 
tbe  Woodburj  PeTmnnent  FhatoKrephio  Printing  Company,  of 
Gnat  Fortlnnd  Street,  to  recorer  from  tbe  defendantt  tbB  anm  of 
X20  for  work  and  labonr  done  ;  tbe  deFondanta  being  MeBBrs. 
De  Im  Una  and  Co.,  publiahen.  of  Percy  Btrset,  EJgiraro 
Boad.  The  ploialiffit'  manaiter,  Mr.  Fry,  said  that  the  defen- 
dknts  hronKht  to  thoir  eBtnbliBlimeDt  twenty-eigbt  nogatiTea 
to  be  printed  from  by  tbe  Woodbury  process  for  tlia  Academy 
Albnm.  The  order  win  giren  early  id  May ;  and  the  proofs, 
which  required  considerable  time  in  execution,  vere  forwarded 
from  time  to  time  by  the  plaintifft,  and  aont  by  inatalmantu 
to  tbe  defendant,  with  the  requeit  that  a  cheque  should  bo 
lent  on  aceaniit ;  bat  ob  thii  vaa  ncTec  receired.  the  proaeat 
action  WBi  bronght.  The  ptainliSa' traveller,  called,  proved  that 
«  ebeqna  bad  baea  promised,  sod  ifai'.hoqae  had  been  rGceired, 
one  bandred  copioa  (in  accordance  with  the  Company's  scale) 
woald  be  sent ;  but  as  this  was  not  done,  tha  Company  prosaod 
for  tbe  money  due,  as  the  printing  of  extra  copies  wonld  entail 
bnt  tritling  expense ;  this  being  the  plaintilTs'  case.  Tbe 
defendant  urged  that  fourleoa  proofs  sent  out  of  tha  twanty- 
elght  ners  so  imperfect  as  to  be  nnflt  for  publication,  and  he 
hftd  complained  of  this  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs,  being 
Tscallod,  denied  this.  The  defendant  said  he  told  tbe  plsinlifTs 
that  if  one  hundred  copies  would  be  sent,  a  cheque  for  £'iO 
wonld  bo  forwarded.  At  this  stage  of  the  case  it  was  arranged 
that  a  judgment  for  £20  aliould  be  enlered  for  tha  plaintilTa, 
with  costs  on  the  higher  asala ;  but  the  plainliffri  said  tliat  if 
XI 0  with  costs  on  £20  were  paid  «ithin  a  week,  no  further 
proceedinga  would  be  taken.    The  anas  than  terminated. 

Oh  Chi>obidb  of  Iodini,  Bbokide  of  Ioni:<E,  CnLOBiDg  of 
Bkomihb,  and  tubib  Behaviodii  witii  WtTEB. -W.  Borne- 
mann  says: — "  Iodine  takes  tip  the  more  chlorine  the  more  water 
is  present.  Bromide  of  iodine  is  soluble  in  water  wilho at  any 
important  decomposition.  Chloride  of  bromide  dissolves  in  water 
with  a  yellow  colour;  the  solution  retains  the  odour  of  chloride 
of  bromine,  bleaches  litmus,  and  quickly  loses  the  greatest  part 
of  tbe  chloride  of  bromine  on  eipnsure  to  the  air.  The  author 
conflnnB  the  statement  of  Bchiitzenberger  that  pure  chloride  of 
iodine  in  a  sealed  tube  remains  liquid  in  the  cold,  but  congeals  on 
opeaiDg,  In  presence  of  ICl,  it  cryatslliics,  even  in  a  sealed 
tube.  On  the  distillation  of  ICI  it  ii  partially  leaoNed  into  iodine 
and  101],  the  same  decomposition  being  also  produced  on  pro- 
longed expotnre  to  the  air.  Bromide  of  iodine  is  a  crystalline 
body  of  tbe  colour  of  iodine ;  it  is  partially  decomposed  on  dit' 
tillation,  and  Bublimes  in  frond-liko  aggregations  of  crystals. 
There  dne.4  not  exist  a  hydrated  bromide  of  iadino  of  the  formula 
Brl  +  SHjO,  nor  an  analogous  hydrated  chloride  of  bromine." — 
CSnnical  JV>tp>. 

CoMMOHICiTIOSS  FEOM  THB  LiBOIlATORt  OF   TBE  DuiVBESITT 

or  Hallb,  — These  eoosiat  of  a  paper  on  "  Diacetonamin  and 
Vinyl-diaeetonnmin  (IsotriacctooaniiD),"  and  a  memoir  on  the 
"  Action  o(  Ilfdrocyanie  Acid  upon  Hydrochlorate  of  Diacetona- 
min," both  by  W.  Heinti, — Chemical  Nea-t, 


$ff  Contsffonbtnts. 


TuovnLi.— Your  negative  anived,  as  it  oould  not  fail  to  do  wben  so 
insooarely  packed,  in  some  scorea  of  frujpnonla.  Paper  or  card- 
board will  not  protect  gluw.  The  fraements  da  not  enable  na  to 
jadge  of  tbe  nature  of  your  tronble,  but  we  can  form 
Boma  idea  fromvour  loKcr,  Tha  moat  common  cause  of  craekinB 
in  tlie  unrnmiahed  S.\ta  is  keeping  tho  npfrativea  in  a  damp  place. 
It  may  be  the  quality  of  the  viiraiah,  but  it  ia  more  likely  the 
damp,  KeppiDK  the  varnish  in  tin  wonld, not  affent  the  matter. 
As  a  remedy,  take  very  finely  powderod  charcoal  or  aoot,  or  black- 
loail.  This  will  HU  up  the  cracks,  aad  luako  them  scarcely  viaiblo 
in  the  print.  The  vapour  of  alcohol  will  also  repair  the  danuge 
bv  rajoining  the  cracked  edge*. 

l'AKKv:ts, — Tho  colonring  (madder  of  moddi^r)  hi\s 
'''"—"  ■ -     '  ■   ting,  from   the  fn 


3m 


stained  or  coloured  by  it 
tinted  thronglio'it,  this  wonld  not  to  yon  bo  a  'd'iaadviintgo.  We 
will  make  Xour  request  to  Mr.  Johnson.  Wo  are  waiting  with 
aniiolj  to  aco  your  apccifloation.  You  ought  to  receive  the  Nbwb 
on  Suturday  morning.  When  do  you  receive  itP  TVb  hope  tu 
recflivB  a  commuaication  from  yon  for  our  Ybab-Dook. 
J.  Watkins.— The  chalk  which  romaioa  at  Iha  bottom  of  tho  aolit- 
tion  should  bo  remivad.  You  may  either  filler  or  pour  off  the 
clear  solution.  I'he  precipilaled  chalk  at  the  liotlom  would  bo 
uaeloas  and  troublesome,  i'hero  is  no  need  to  throw  away  any  of 
the  Bolulion  which  hoa  not  been  uiied  ;  meroly  carofnlly  pour  it  off 
a  poi-toctly  dfnn 


iseleas.     B?  i 


eful  and  pccaoi 


d  better 


B,  l>o HI) OS, —Neutral  chloride  of  gold  in  solution  jn  water  ia  very 
spt^to  be  reduced  if  it  ataads  in  aunlight,  or  even    ordinary  day- 
duia  or  highly  rectifled  alcohol 

a  rehiting   to  the  YsAB-BooK 
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BY  WiLLIAU  HENRY  WAT80X,  F.O.8.,  F  M  8 
Obi*rvatienitakm  at  Brayitanei,  mar  WMttkatun. 
36  fttl  abace  ua-Uvel. 


60»,  MOF.ir.butgluomy 

tS  I  11  llihomria.m.  uidp.m 
4;     4S  {Rain  lli»  eioning 


fiN'lOSR'ltlM' 


«  iRain  a.m. 

iO  jVervh"; 
1     all  dar 


ir  grams  I 


ALial'TB.— ThoTO  are  various  modes  of  toning  tranaparei 
use  of  a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  about  foi 
the  ounce,  after  tho  tmnaparency  Is  fixed  and  waahed, ,. 
Inlcnae  black.  Pertiapa  ibe  best  method  for  tranapnTencics,  when 
the  aim  is  to  got  blackness  without  piling  up,  or  in  the  sli);bteB; 
degree  interfering  with  delicacy,  isloimmeraBlheflxedand  washed 
plate  in  a  fiTe-grain  aotution  of  bichloride  of  mircury  until  it  ban 
aciuirod  a  uniform  grey  lint,  then  wash  and  immcrso  in  a  weak 
■olulion  of  eulpbide  of  ammonia  for  a  few  tainutea.  This  gives  a 
warm,  Intenwi  black,  and  tbe  imago  appears  crisp  and  delicate. 
We  believe  those  you  namo  are  produced  in  the  copying  camera, 
but  we  cannot  just  now  with  certainty  any. 
Fibpleiitt, — Many  causoa  will  produce  s  redaction  of  the  gold 
in  a  hath  into  the  metallic  atate,  and  it  tsdiffleult  to  indioatfi  what, 
without  a  precise  knowledge  of  tho  history  of  the  individual  bath. 
A  common  came  ia  usinK  unclean  fingers  In  the  aolutiou.  A  very 
alight  contamination  with  some  other  chemical  would  make  tho 
fingera  sot  up  a  reducing  action  in  the  gold  bath.  Even  in  the 
aluence  of  such  a  cause,  if  a  solution  of  neutral  chloride  of  gold 
be  allowed  to  aland  in  the  light,  it  will  ofton  cause  decompoaitiou 
and  rednctioD.  Abaolntely  neutral  chloride  of  gold  ia  not  necei  - 
■ary  for  the  acetate  baih . 
A  Co:(HTANT  SirnacaiFEa  to  thi  N«WB,^'WlienBver  sgaa  alovs 
or  gaa  flre  of  any  kind  ia  aaed  in  Iha  dark  room,  a  fine  or  ehimnoy 
of  some  kind  ahould  bo  provided  to  carry  uff  the  pTodncts  of  oom  - 
bastion,  or  they  may  bo  injaiians  to  Mnaitivo  plate*. 


and  p.m.    etrong  wind 

r  ram,  mtli  vary  atiODS  wind 

hail,  with,  strong  ili^  ^'m 
.,     —..;  |^™,B=''>:™%  sunny  [m- 

■  -'•"■-■  i-   11     4J  H3  !Ur«iT™n,  with  ettrmgwiaa  this  e™- 
■ '  .J  ^: -^  ;..,  iu     66:  ifi  , Fair,  liut  gloomy    Vindatnifht 

i|    -'itBHOl  «*  -     M  -Fair,  genMaliy  trigbt 

<i)'a9'4]i»'Sa  46     4S  I  4S    lleiry  nia  a.m.  and  p.m. 

;4MHM-J9  43  1  47     *i  .fair,  mnaraJlv  bright 

III 2»' 34 II '86 1  41  .  4T  I  n  iRalDB.m.  acd  p.m. 

'()|ja-78M'7S4!i'S««|  40    Bain&  hiiil  ahoirm  a.m,  &p.m..  with 
I  I    strongwind.  Hhcet  lightning  at  nich? 

J7]9'3913'12[  <i  I  <1     U    fihawora  a.m.  and  p.m.     UaUwr    l» 

Ifflunig-M^sl  43  '  M   Fair, gnicrallv auimv  rum 

»:lD'H^lSU»a7l'  Sa  «l't  Sl'j.Valr,  goDOnillrimiTiy  ^        ' 

asaa  MWM  26  Os;  W     4S  l  4«  ■lleavjrainanditrongwindtluBBTeuiBK 
a7|M'l^    —  laS  SI'  4S     —  I  43  'Ifeavy  nia  this  evening  " 

tiim-nn-V)MlS  U  44.1,41    Ueav;  rain,  vith  wind,  at  niabt 
lB|aS'71,a8'6«1«'e8  4S  .  4i  I  44    ttamaloighl.    ViadraUday 
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IE  gheattamperalure  observed 


UtancfalloliHrTatl 


Uuui  Ukat  of  aay  montti  duiia(  Hi 


■ninga.  Hoo 
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r'&<  i^otagrap^ic  glt&TS,  geamftal4,  1877. 

jlHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
■fiiB    In8titutb    of    Ghbmistbt   ov    Great    Britaiii    and 

^         ISILAND — PhOTOQSAPHT   IN   FlOTIONAL   LiTIKATDRB. 

■  The  Institute  of  Chemisirif  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 
1i6  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 

do  name  of  a  new  Association  which  has  been  for  months 
^«st  in  embryo,  and  now  burets  forth  in  publicity.  It  is 
Ivowedly  an  offshoot  from  the  Chemical  Society ;  and  seeing 
Uliat  its  main  object  appears  to  be  precisely  similar — namely, 
fo  promote  the  cultivation  of  chemistry  as  a  science — it  is 
^ard  at  first  to  understand  its  raison  d^etre.  The  actual 
B^eason  for  forming  the  Institute  can,  howe7er,  hardly  be 
'kathered  from  the  prospectus  or  particulars  put  forward,  as 
^e  same  is  more  understood  than  expressed.  Professional 
pliemists— or,  at  any  rate,  those  apparently  to  whom  the 
ibrmation  of  the  Institute  is  due — have  found  that  F.C.S., 
R[>r  the  Fellowship  cf  the  Chemical  Society,  does  not  secure  to 
%liem  the  position  they  desire.  These  gentlemen  desire  to 
IJbe  on  a  par  with  Civil  Engineers,  and  it  is  their  aim  to 
^tablish  an  institution  like  that  of  the  Civil  Engineers  in 
rfGreat  George  Street.     It  is  not  clear  what  the  advantages  of 

the  new  Institute  are,  beyond  that  *'  of  paying  so  much  a 
IJyear  "  to  belong  to  it ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that,  as 
jihe  prestige  of  the  Chemical  Society  at  Burlinfifton  House 

will  be  considerably  weakened  by  the  advent  of  the  Institute, 

■  the  former  will  not  look  upon  the  latter  wijth  favour. 
It  is  true  a  very  large  number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Chemical 
Society  belong  to  the  new  Institute ;  but  that  is  simply 
because  they  have  been  elected  without  their  consent,  and  it 

8  questionable  as  yet  how  many  will  take  up  their  member- 
ship. Of  course,  any  institution,  so  long  as  it  helps  on  the 
progress  of  scientific  inve^ttigations  must  be  regarded  as 
useful ;  but  we  ^uopect  it  is  the  progress  of  chemists  rather 
than  chemistry  which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  new 
body.  Whether  the  Chemical  Society  or  the  Institute  will 
in  future  lead  the  way  is  a  matter  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  leading  chemists  suppoiting  one  or  the  other;  but 

■  the  circumstances  that  the  Chemical  Society  is  a  chartered 
body,  that  it  is  recognzied  by  Government  in  so  far  that  a 
home  for  it  is  provided  at  Burlington  House,  that  it  can 
afford  to  publish  monthly  a  journal  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  detailing  the  progress  of  chemistry  throughout 
the  world,  and  is  in  possession,  moreover,  of  a  large  research 
fond,  will  be  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Institute  in 

^  pushing  itself  to  the  front.  In  the  meantime  we  can  well 
Bympathise  with  young  and  capable  chemists  who  desire  to 
make  way  in  the  world,  and  heartily  wish  them  success  in 
their  endeavours  to  appear  to  ad  vantage  before  the  public  eye; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  a  large  number 
of  them  would  take  degrees  in  science,  they  would  hold  a 
far  higher  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  they  can 
possibly  hope  for  by  belonging  to  an  institute  of  their 
own  creation. 

Photography  in  Fictional  Literature,—  Photographers  have 
hitherto  played  but  a  small  part  in  literature  or  works  of 
fiction.  \Ve  suppose  that  authors  have  not  yet  become 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  general  prevalence  of  photo- 
graphic portraits  to  base  incidents  and  events  upon  such 
things.  Thackeray  and  Dickens — who  wrote  most  of  their 
works  twenty  or  twenty- five  years  ago— 'had  not  seen  enough 
of  carte-de-visite  and  other  portraits,  for  these  were  still 
novelties  at  that  time.  But  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  have  the  photograph  playing  an  important  part  in 
a  plot,  and  old,  forgotten  photographs  turning  up  to  prove 
that  the  heroine  is  really  heiress  to  the  property  in  dispute, 
or  that  the  hero  is  at  present  so  like  the  picture  of  his  soi- 
disant  father,  that  further  doubt  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  true  that  the  greatest  canse  celebre  in  which  photography 

?layed  somewhat  of  an  important  rdle— we  allude  to  the 
'ichbome  case— was  not  assisted  Tery  maoh  by  the  photo- 


traphic  evidence,  for,  although  all  pictures  of  the  undoubted 
:r  Roger  presented  as  with  the  outline  of  a  very  thin  one, 
the  Claimant  in  the  flesh  was  (as  everybody  knows)  a  very 
fat  one.     Witnesses    who  swore  they  recognised  in  the 
Claimant  the  veritable   Sir  Boger  seemed  to  base  their 
remembrances  upon  the  back  of  the  individual ;  and,  as  no 
photograph  of  the  unquestionable  Sir  Roger's  back  was  forth- 
coming, there  was  no  opportunity  for  any  comparison.     In 
the  case  of  Dion  Boucicault's  drama  of  the  Ockoroon^  our 
readers  may  remember  the  main  incident  turns  upon  a  photo- 
graph— or,  rather,  a  photographic  reaction  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  matter  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  since  the  incident  is 
a  perfectly  impossible  one  from  a  photographic  point  of 
view.    A  man  is  sitting  on  some  mail  bags,  and  in  this 
position  is  having  his  portrait  taken  on  a  wet  collodion 
plate.    The    person  entrusted    with  the    exposure,  if   we 
remember    rightly,   is  a  negro,  and    he  is  instructed    to 
uncap  the  lens,  and  to  run  off  to  the  nearest  tree  and  back 
again  before  capping  once  more.    The  negro  does  as  he  is 
told  ;  he  uncovers  the  lens  and  rushes  off.     In  his  absence  the 
murderer  makes  his  appearance  behind  the  sitter,  and  with 
a  blow  from  a  big  stick  kills  the  latter  and  then  rifles  the 
mail -bags.      Hardly  has  he  done  this,   than  the  negro 
returns.    The  murderer  flies,  the  nigger  caps  the  lens,  and 
then  seeing  the  poor  man  before  him  dead  or  dying,  at  once 
takes  summary   vengeance  upon    the  camera,   which    he 
imagines  to  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief.    But  afterwards 
the  plate  (without  in  any  way  being  developed  or  fixed)  is 
taken  out  of  the  debris,  and  this,  on  examination,  shows  a 
clear  picture  of  the  murderer  and  his  victim.    Retribution 
of  course  follows,  and  justice  is  done  before  the  curtain  falls. 
It  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  photography  does  not  find 
favour  with  the  writer  of  fiction,  if  he  makes  such  sad 
mistakes  as  these,  for  although  the  reader  knows  very  well, 
when  he  is  reading  a  story  or  play,  that  there  is  not  a  grain 
of  truth  in  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end,  still  there  is 
nothing  that  takes  away  the  interest  he  feels  so  much  as 
an  impossibility  or  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.     We  have  said  that  neither  Thackeray  nor 
Dickens  made  any  point  of  photography  in  their  writings, 
but  the  latter  had  something  of  the  sort  in  his  mind  when 
he  makes  Sam  Weller  talk  of  the  profile  machino  in  writing 
his  valentine  to  the  pretty  housemaid.    Sam  says,  our  readers 
will  remember,  in  that  famous  composition,     "  The  first  and 
only  time  I  see  you, your  likeness  was  took  on  my  hart  in  much 
quicker  time  and  brighter  colours  than  ever  a  likeness  was 
took  by  the  profeel  macheen  (wich  praps  you  may  have  heard 
on,  Mary,  my  dear)  although  it  does  finish  a  portrait  and  put 
the  frame  and  glass  on  complete  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
to  hang  it  up  by  and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a  quarter." 
Photographers  nowadays  would  have  to  work  hard  to  beat 
the  **  profeel  macheen  "  at  this  rate,  no  doubt  a  rapid  means 
of  securing  silhouettes  being  in  the  great  humorist's  mind 
when  he  penned  the  lines.     Daguerreotype  was  not  made 
known  to  the  public  until  1839,  while  DicKens,  we  are  told, 
commenced  writing  the  Pickwick  Papers  in  1837,  and  finished 
them  probably  in  1838;  of  actual  photograph  v,  therefore,  he 
could  have  known  nothing  when   Sam  Weller   wrote  his 
famous  valentine. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fbinch  PnoTooaAPHio  Sooiitt — M.  Janssbm's  DiecovBaT 
— SEOuaiNQ  Halv-tonb  upon  Ixaqis  of  iHB  Sun — Tea 
Qataoinb  Peogbss  and  M.  Flaxbnt's  Mooifioation — 
Captain  Watnehousb's  Expbbixbnts  upon  Gblaiinb— 
Bboxidb  Expbbixbnts. 

Thb  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
was  held  on  Friday  last.  The  principal  interest  of  the 
evening  was  concentrated  in  a  communication  from  M. 
Janssen,  which  accompanied  some  solar  pictures  recently 
taken  by  that  astronomer  in  his  observatory  at  Meudon.  I 
have,  in  my  previous  letters,  already  described  this  remaik- 
I  able  estabfishmenti  together  with  the  apparatus  employed 
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for  securing  photographs  of  the  solar  orb  every  day.  This 
coHBtant  work  of  securing  pictures  of  the  sun  every  twenty- 
foar  hoars  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  records  which 
may  have  an  appreciable  value  hereafter.  For  two  years 
past  the  processes  and  apparatus  employed  have  been  the 
object  of  continual  improvement,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
results  secured  from  day  to  day  have  been  of  a  progressive 
nature.  While  at  first  the  images  of  the  disc  measured  but 
six  centimetres  in  diameter,  those  which  are  produced  at  the 
present  day  in  the  Meudon  studio  attain  to  a  size  of  thirty 
centimetres.  The  essential  condition  being  to  reduce  the 
exposure  to  a  minimum,  M.  Janssen  has  succeeded  by  the 
most  ingenious  drsposition  of  mechanical  arrangements, 
adapted  to  his  shutter  or  cap  apparatus,  to  contract  the  ex- 
posure to  the  fantastic  figure  of  3^00  of  a  second.  This 
minute  fraction  of  time  suffices  to  secure  for  the  image  all 
its  details  ;  only,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  much  time  and  care 
are  necessary  in  the  development  of  the  image.  Sulphate  of 
iron  is  the  developer  employed,  but  a  series  of  intensifying 
operations  follow.  Little  by  little  one  can  see  the  surface 
of  the  image  become  coverea  with  granular  markings  which 
may  be  likened  to  grains  of  rice,  willow  leaves,  &c.  These 
markings,  which  the  savan  has  hitherto  only  been  able  to 
dream  of  and  speculate  about,  are  here  bhown  very  clearly, 
and  may  be  studied  at  one's  leisure.  With  a  simple  magni- 
fier enlarging  to  five  diameters  these  little  granular  forma- 
Mons,  composed  of  incandescent  metallic  particles,  are 
observable  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  eye  in  any  other 
way,  since  with  optical  apparatus  the  heat  and  light  would 
altogether  prevent  such  examination.  Thanks  to  photo- 
graphy, of  which  M.  Janssen  had  been  able  to  make  such 
good  use,  it  is  possible  to  investigate  the  phenomenon  with- 
out difficulty,  and  with  a  precision  necessary  to  such  im- 
portant work.  Already  it  nas  been  found  possible,  by  a 
simple  examination  of  these  impressions,  to  control  in  the 
most  positive  fashion  the  exactness  of  certain  theories,  and 
to  establish  in  a  most  decisive  manner  that  which  was 
formerly  a  mere  speculation. 

M.  Janssen  has  given  some  interesting  accounts  of  the 
pictures  he  submitted  to  the  attention  01  the  members  of 
tho  Photographic  Society,  and  showed  some  fine  enlarge- 
ments of  the  sun.  He  exhibited  (among  other  specimens) 
some  pictures  printed  by  the  photo-glyptic  process,  repre- 
senting enlargements  of  the  solar  disc.  These  latter  are  for 
illustrating  the  Annual  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  for 
1878,  which  is  shortly  to  be  published.  Thus  photography 
has  become  not  only  the  most  useful  auxiliary  of  astrono- 
mical science,  but  permits  itself  to  be  printed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  of  distribution  of  copies  in  unlimited 
numbers.  We  cannot  too  highly  felicitate  the  eminent 
astronomer  on  the  applications  he  has  made  of  photographic 
art. 

In  one  of  my  former  letters  I  spoke  of  the  gayacine  pro- 
cess, which  JM.  Boivin  had  recommended,  and  which  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  late  Abb^  Desprats ;  the  gum  in 
question  being  added  to  collodion.  A  skilful  experi- 
mentalist in  the  provinces,  to  whom  we  owe  personally  many 
communications  of  an  interesting  nature— by  name  M.  Fla- 
ment — tells  me  that  he  has  followed  M.  Boivin's  process 
with  considerable  success.  He  is  so  satisfied  with  the  results 
he  has  secured,  that  he  desires  all  his  brethren  would  give 
the  method  a  trial.  The  collodion  (of  which  M.  Flament 
has  made  use  with  such  favourable  results)  is  composed  in 
the  manner  following : — 

Ether  at  62^     ...        ...        55  0.  c. 

Alcohol  at  40^ 45  ,, 

Pyroxiline  prepared  at  a  high  temperature  8  to  9  deoigr. 
The  double  iodide  of  potassium  and  oadmiam       6  .. 

Iodide  of  ammonium 4 

Iodide  of  cadmium       4 

Bromide  of  cadmium 4 

Falverised  gum  gayao  (very  finely  crushed)  1  to  2 

This  collodion  changes    colour  a  little   while  after    its 
preparation,  bat  soon  afterwards  rosames  its  normal  tint. 


It  is  as  well  to  allow  it  to  ripen  to  some  extent;  nevertyi 

M.  Flament  has  employed  it  with  sncxseas  three  dajid 

jts  preparation.    The  silver  bath  (acidolated  with  n 

acid)  is  the  same  as  that  usually  employed  for  wet  pUts 

M.  Boivin  (in  his  account  of  the  procesn^  reooiaaa 
washing  the  plate  in  chlorised  water  after  sensitizing:! 
weak  deposit  of  chloride  of  silver  (which  is  thos  fon 
acting  as  a  preservative  to  the  film.  M.  Flament  sappn 
this  washing,  which  has  the  inconvenience  of  forming d 
upon  the  film ;  but  he  washes  the  latter  with  oidii 
water,  and  applies  afterwards  to  the  plate  a  salictaii 
servative  of  a  gallo-lead  character,  which  was  also  y 
conceived  by  M.  Boivin.  This  preservative  has  the  d 
not  only  of  augmenting  the  sensitiveneas  of  the  fila,  I 
also  of  preserving  it  in  good  condition.* 
In  support  of  his  communication  M.  Flament  hasseit: 
a  print  from  a  cliche  secured  under  the  oonditions  he  ■ 
tions.  It  is  a  view  of  a  chateau  situated  in  the  middbi 
park  and  surrounded  by  foliage.  Every  detail  in  the  phi 
graph  is  well  rendered,  and  the  exposure,  we  are  told,  \ 
but  four  minutes  at  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  ia  d 
weather.  The  lens  employed  was  an  aplanatic  instnn 
for  half-plates,  with  a  diaphragm  of  one  centimetre.  1 
focus  of  the  instrument  was  twenty  oentimetres. 

In  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  Gspli 
Waterhouse,  of  Calcutta,  he  tells  me  that  he  is  ud 
takinff  some  experiments  with  the  gelatino-broncude  pros 
and  that,  so  far,  he  has  obtainea  very  good  results, 
promises  me  (in  an  early  letter)  seme  detaib  of 
experiments,  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  place  before  i 
readers  of  the  PHorooaAPHio  Nbws.  Eaasn  Lach 


RETOUCHING. 

BY  NORMAN  MAT.f 

A  STX7MP,  powdered  blacklead,  and  mineral  paper  w3i 
found  a  great  power  with  many  under-exposed  negatii 
detail  being  put  in  dresses,  lights  in  backgroond^i 
various  other  improvements  not  requiring  that  I 
artistic  touch  that  the  face  of  the  negative  doea  I 
ting  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in,  or  rather  taking  it  oat,  wit 
ne^le  point  is,  too,  a  very  risky  business,  necessitali 
a  varnish  perfectly  under  control,  and  that  will  not 
liable  to  crack,  chip,  or  peel  off;  a  good  eye,  and  li| 
firm,  touch.  It  is  much  better  for  most  retoochen 
leave  tho  eyes  to  be  put  in  on  the  print,  when  they  < 
easily  be  altered  if  not  satisfactory,  but  the  f^ 
stare  resulting  from  the  pupil  of  the  eye  being  reflM 
from  the  negative,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  alter  wel 
the  print.  Putting  the  light  in  the  eye  is  a  toi 
different  matter,  much  more  easily  done,  and  with  jn 
ment  giving'a  very  pleasing  effect,  bavmg,  moreover, 
advantage  that  any  little  defect  caused  by  doing 
muoh  can  easily  be  remedied  in  the  print. 

Pupils  are  sometimes  put  in  eyes,  and  hair  "  stroki 
with  excellent  effect ;  bat  to  one  success,  with  the  majo 
of  retouchers,  there  would  bo  a  hundred  failures. 

Very  often,  in  Kembrandt  portraits,  a  dark  patch  wil 
noticed  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  nosey  giving  the  appi 
ance  of  either  a  twist,  a  bruise,  or  a  hollow  to  that  uai 
appendage.  This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  shonkl 
greatly  softened — ahnost  eradicated,  in  fact-— and  the  a 
made  as  straight  and  symmetrical  as  it  would  be  in  1 
People  are  cot  all  blessed  with  straight,  finely  fon 
Grecians,  but  that's  no  reason  why  their  xetron 
organ  should  be  made  a  pug,  or  one  that  would  be  a  < 
grace  to  any  but  the  most  (udlous  of  prize-fighters. 

Uon^t  mako  a  mistake  and  put  a  straight  line  of  hij 
light  down  each  side  of  the  nose,  as  I  knew  an  opera 
to   do  once,   giving  tho  subject  the  appearance   of 
Egyptian  mommy  that  had  been  flat-ironed. 

Lightening  tho  deep  shadows  under  the  eyebiowi  \ 

*  SMPBOTOOBArlllC  NlW9,N0.  1.000. 
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|ften  inako  a  wonderful  difference  to  the  likeness,  causing 
Ihe  otherwise  deeply  sunken  eyes  to  come  forward  and 
\wume  their  normal  appearance. 

Putting  detail  in  the  moustache  and  beard  will  be  found 
\  much  easier  task  than  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  Hands 
'an  generally  be  improved  by  a  little  judicious  touching,  as 
lo  one  cares  to  see  their  blue  veins  looking  like  knotted 
''opes  spread  net-like  over  the  hands,  as  they  often  do  in 
Shotographs. 

**  If  the  collodion  used  in  taking  white  drapery,  dress,  &c., 
^  new  and  thin,  and  the  picture  fully  exposed,  every  detail 
Wng  brought  out  with  a  short  development,  the  negative 
tan  genertdly  be  improved  by  strengthening  the  lights,  and 
^thereby  making  the  shadows  recede  and  be  more  marked. 

Here,  again,  the  knowledge  of  drawing  is  necessary,  as 
bidies  are  very  particular  as  to  the  fineness  and  pattern  of  I 
Uieir  lace,  whi(m  can  be,  and  often  is,  entirely  altered, 
Snd  to  them  spoiled  by  touching  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well.**  i-Mt  next  visit  was  intended  for  the  photographic  estab- 
Unless  the  retoucher  is  perfectly  sure  of  the  ground  he  is  I  lishment  connected  with  the  War  Department.  Following 
Ireading  on,  it  would  be  better  to  do  as  little  as  possible  :  the  direction  given,  1  took  a  tramway  going  in  the  direc- 


say  that  better  likenesses  were  produced  before  the  advent 
of  retouching.  Every  photographer  knows  that  yellow 
freckle  s  hurdly  visible  on  the  face  will  come  out  as  black 
spots  on  the  print,  if  not  touched  out  on  the  negative.  If 
tnese  and  the  black  lines  resulting  from  a  wrmkled  face 
are  natural,  then  retouching  is  unnecessary,  but  since  they 
are  decidedly  unnatural,  the  retoucher  is  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. Photographers  now  are  enabled  to  make  their  nega- 
tive much  thinner,  giving  more  harmonious  and  brilliant 
pnnts  than  before  retouching  was  practised. 

^To  be  e<mt\nued,J 
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km  the  face  of  the  negative ;  but  on  the  back,  as  a  mistake 
hrould  not  be  fatal,  the  pencil  can  be  used  to  put  in  lights 
twhich,  as  they  are  broader  and  more  diffused,  would  not 
be  likely  to  destroy  the  pattern  of  the  lace,  but  would 
•till  force  up  the  shadows. 

I    If  possible,  it  would  be  better  for  the  operator  to 
manage  such  a  case  as  this,  as  he  would  be  likely  to  re- 
member many  little  technicalities  and  details  that  a  re- 
toucher who  had  not  seen  the  lady  or  dress  would,  per- 
haps, not  notice,  or,  if  he  did,  would  pass  over  them  as  of 
no  consequence ;  but  to  ladies,  little  defects  and  matters 
of  dress  that  an  operator  or  retoucher  would  think  of  no 
importance  would  be  sufficient  to  spoil  the  picture  and 
render  it  unpresentable.    How  often  has  the  photographer 
been  annoyed,  and  sometimes  a  little  bewildered,  by  a 
lady  returning  her  proof   with  the    remark :    *^  I  don't 
think  it  good  at  all,  aud  none  of  my  friends  like  it  I  "  She 
doesn*t  know  exactly  what  it  is,  but  her  friends  say  it 
isn't  like  her,  or  that  the  photograph  is  not  up  to  Mr.  — — «*s 
usual  work ;  never  dreaming  of  acknowledging  that  it  is 
the  dress  in  fault ;  but  when  she  has  her  re-sitting,  in  nine 
oases  out  of  ten  it  will  be  noticed  that  she  we^rs  another 
dress,  or  it  has  been  gathered  in  at  the  waist  or  back,  so 
that  ^Hlttt  horrid   wrinkle  should   not  be   perpetuated 
among  Mr  lady  friends,  who  are  such  quizzers,  you  know.** 
A  freedom  from  patches  of  light  and  shade  is  more  to 
be  aimed  at  than  fineness  of  stipple.    Some  retouchers 
will  work  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  granularity 
or  coarseness,  but  stiff  the  face  will  look  patchy,  and  not 
possess  that  softness  and  roundness  of  features  which, 
whether  natural  or  not,  is  liked  by  the  sitter.    I  have  now 
some  photographs  taken  in    Detroit,     retouched   more 
coarsely,  perhaps,  than  a  good  English  retoucher  would 
care  to  do,  but  still  with  a  degree  of  evenness  that  gives 
an  infinitely  better  and  more  artistic  effect  than  others 
that  have  a  finer  stipple,  certainly,  but  the  defects  of  the 
negative  are  still  there,  though  softened.    Not  being  at 
all  an  advocate  for  over-retouching,^a  relative  of  mine,  or 
celebrity  whose  character  of  face  1  should  wish  preserved 
to  the  utmost,  I  would  leave,  if  not  wholly  untouched, 
at  least  with  the  defects  lessened,  but  not  wholly  eradi- 
cated ;  but  for  the  general  public  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
better  looking  you  make  them,  so  in  proportion  will  be 
your  measure  of  success — financially. 

People,  as  a  rule,  will  not  allow  that  they  are  flattered 
in  photographs,  and  when  some  candid  friend  says,  *<  The 
photos,  are  certainly  like,  but  rather  flattering,**  they  will 
only  give  the  photographer  the  more  credit  for  taking  the 
best  view  of  their  faces.  ^^  Don*t  pander  to  a  vitiated 
taste,**  is  a  very  good  motto  for  a  photographer  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  produce  faithful  likenesses,  but,  other  things 
being  eonal,  it  will  be  found  that  the  man  who  pays  atten- 
tion to  his  retouching  will  succeed  financially  better  than 
his  non-retouching  rival    Do  not  let  ine  be  supposed  to 


tion  of  the  Bois  de  Cambre,  and  after  half-an-hour*s  ride 
I  was  politely  informed  by  the  conductor  of  the 
spot  where  I  had  to  alight,  and  when  the  tramway  car 
disappeared  I  found  myself  among  scenery  resembling 
Hampgtead  Heath,  less  the  castellated  public-house.  There 
was  no  regular  road  anywhere,  but  remembering  that  the 
obliging  conductor*s  finger  was  directe4  towards  the  mass 
of  huge  black  roofs,  I  went  resolutely  in  that  direction,  till 
on  some  old  gate  of  grey  stone  Ij  read  in  white  characters, 
••  Dep6t  de  la  Guerre.** 

Here  I  began  mentally  to  prepare  myself  to  give  some 
plausible  excuse  for  my  intrusion  on  that  sacred  ground, 
after  the  fashion  at  Woolwich.  After  1  passed  the  gate, 
I  saw  before  me  a  labyrinth  of  red-brioked  house,  but  no 
living  official  to  accept  my  excuses,  or  ask  for  the  way. 
On  my  left  I  noticed  a  half-opened  door  with  the  inscription 
over  it,  '*  Compagnie  Sedentaire.'*  Through  this  door  I 
perceived  a  dozen  persons  in  military  attire  engaged  in  the 
very  peaceful  operation  of  peeling  potatoes.  I  asked  for 
the  photographic  department  but  owing  to  the  evident 
confusion  of  all  the  sciences  composed  of  '*  graphy  *'  in  the 
mind  of  potato -peeler,  I  only  came  to  the  telegraphic  depart- 
ment, and,  after  a  fresh  inquiry,  came  to  the  door  with  the 
desired  inscription,  and  entering  it,  I  found  genial  Captain 
Delaney  engaged  in  some  writing.  Capt.  Delaney  went 
with  me  to  the  adjoining  building,  to  see  the  chief  of  the 
Photographic  Department,  Captain  Hannot,  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  developing  a  large  negative  of  a  map. 

After  the  negative  was  fixed,  we  went  together  to  see 
the  general  chief  of  the  depdt.  Major  Adan,  who  had 
granted  previously  the  permission  wished,  and  now  repeated 
it  with  nis  own  lips,  offering  me  to  visit  not  only  the 
photographic  part,  but  all  the  depdt  without  exception, 
and  take  all  the  notes  I  wished.  However,  having  my 
object  before  me  well  defined,  I  strictly  circumscribed  my 
visit  to  photography  only. 

The  photographic  work  produced  at  the  depdt  is  almost 
exclusively  maps,  consequently  the  dark  room  is  not  large, 
nor  the  apparatus  numerous,  but  the  printing  part  is  very 
extensive.  The  process  at  present  in  use  is  the  old-  fashioned 
collodion  silver  bath,  with  pyrogallic  development.  Expo- 
sure is  generally  very  long,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
shorten  it,  and  pyrogallic  developer  renders  the  image  more 
intense  and  clearer  in  the  shades. 

After  the  negative  is  fixed,  it  is  intensified  by  flooding 
it  with  copper-sulphate  and  bromide  of  potassium,  followed 
with  silver  nitrate.  Very  interesting,  however,  and  quite 
original,  is  the  exposure.  After  leaving  the  dark  room  we 
climbed  a  little  sand-hill,  and  on  the  top  of  it  we  found 
ourselves  before  a  construction  in  red  brick— small,  low, 
flat-roofed,  having  as  basis  some  geometric^  figure,  I 
think.  Draped  in  front,  there  was  an  opening  of  exactly  the 
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same  shape  aa  for  a  giin  in  a  fortress,  and  in  the  shade  of  the 
embrasure  I  really  perceived  a  bie,  shining,  brass  cylinder, 
but  not  of  a  gun.  This  was  the  largest  rectilinear  I  ever 
saw  of  Dallmeyer's.  We  entered  the  interior  of  this  case- 
mate blinds,  and  there  I  soon  became  master  of  the 
mystery.  In  the  embrasure  was  specially  constructed,  in 
Tery  heavy  iron,  a  stand  being  more  resemblance  to  a 
heavy  Rrupp  gun  than  to  any  other  instrument.  On  this 
stand,  very  heavy  and  very  firmly  fixed,  was  a  camera  for 
a  plate  of  twenty-four  inches.  In  front  of  this  formidable 
machine,  in  the  open  air,  is  stretched  on  suitable  supports 
the  hand-made  map  to  be  copied.  A  flap  and  pair  of 
doors  when  closed  protect  the  map  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. This  arrangement  is  very  immovable ;  but,  the 
work  required  being  invariably  reduction  to  half,  the 
camera  once  fixed  is  never  altered.  The  stand  is  provided 
with  all  imaginable  movements,  but  two  men  are  necessary 
to  manipulate  it.  In  the  same  casemate  there  is  another 
camera  of  small  size,  with  Boss's  doublet,  but  this  is  rarely 
used. 

Photo-lithography  and  photo-zincoffraphy  are  the  pro- 
cesses principally  used  for  printing  these  maps,  and  the 
printing  part  of  this  establishment  is  most  perfect  The 
system  adopted  is  as  follows : — A  stone  or  zinc  plate  is 
covered  with  very  thin  solution  of  chromated  gelatine,  and 
exposed  behind  the  glass  negative  in  a  suitable  printing 
frame.  (I  omitted  to  notice  in  the  proper  place  that  the 
negatives  are  taken  through  the  glass,  in  order  to  save  them 
being  reversed.)  I  observed  that  exposure  of  the  gelatine 
plate,  although  it  was  a  bright,  sunny  day,  was  eighty 
minutes,  which,  I  think,  is  very  long.  The  exposed  plate 
is  next  inked  all  over  with  lithographic  transfer  ink,  and 
immersed  in  a  zinc  trough  filled  with  tepid  water  and  some 
starch.  All  gelatine  not  exposed  to  the  light  will 
be  dissolved  in  this  bath,  removing  also  the  ink  with  which 
it  was  previously  covered.  More  obstinate  parts  are  helped 
with  a  sponge,  while  starch  fulfils  the  duty  of  lubricator. 
Ordinary  lithographic  operations,  such  as  acidifying  and 
gumming,  are  next  performed,  and  then  the  stone  or  zinc 
is  transferred  to  the  printer. 

There  is  here  a  special  building  in  which  printing  is 
done.  A  horizontal  steam-engine,  of  eight-horse  power,  is 
the  first  object  that  attracts  attention ;  next  is  a  machine 
for  surfacing  the  stones.  In  this  machine  litho-stone  is 
subjected  to  a  slow  forward  and  backward  motion,  while 
a  heavy  cast-iron  plate,  at  the  same  time  rotating  in 
horizontal  plane,  planishes  the  surface  of  the  stone.  There 
is  an  arrangement  provided  for  the  constant  distribution 
-of  tfagf^  and  water. 

Lithographic  presses  were  all  busily  engaged  in  pulling 
impressions  of  various  colours.  Some  of  the  maps  are 
printed  in  several  colours.  But  the  place  of  honour  was 
occupied  by  a  huge  lithographic  machine.  The  voice  of 
Capt.  Hannot  has  acquired  a  certain  solemnity  when  be 
begins  to  describe  the  utility  and  perfection  of  this 
machine.  I  regret  to  say  that  for  want  of  special  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  I  cannot  enter  into  details.  I  could 
only  observe  that  all  the  iron  parts  were  as  bright  as  new, 
quite  unlike  some  of  the  machinery  in  that  metal  in  my 
possession.  They  were  all,  without  exception,  manufac- 
tured in  Belgium,  as  were  also  the  camera  and  stand  pre- 
viously described,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

LTo  he  continued,) 


THE  COMPARATTVB  MERITS  OF  DIFFERENT 
DRY  PLATE  PROCESSES. 

BT  NORICAN  HACBETH,  A.R.S.A  * 

Having  on  more  than  one  occasion  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  probable  advantage  of  submitting  photo- 
graphic printa  for  the  inspection  and  opinion  of  our  mem- 
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bers,  and  conceiving  this  to  be  a  most  likely  way  of  con- 
veying much  information  (the  result  of  experience),  I 
have  much  pleasure  to-night  in  taking  the  initiative,  along 
with  Messrs.  Muir,  Panton,  Murray,  and  MatLison,  of  sub- 
mitting a  few  of  our  prints  for  this  purpose. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  permit  me  to  state  more  par- 
ticularly  the  object  I  have  in  view  in  this  project,  and  the 
manner  of  going  about  it. 

Although  we  have  frequently  had  very  good  papers  on 
special  topics  connected  with  photography  proper  from 
several  of  our  members,  yet  there  are  many  woo,  from 
diffidence,  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  write  a  paper,  yet 
might,  by  the  exhibition  of  their  work,  contribute  the  re- 
sult of  much  valuable  experience.  Besides,  it  is  not  alwayi 
the  best  work  which  promotes  most  knowledge ;  we,  per- 
haps, after  all,  learn  more  by  our  errors  than  by  oar  sac- 
cesses.  There  is  so  much  apparent  good  work  which  ii 
not  the  issue  of  good  direction,  but  the  result  of  a  happy 
circumstance ;  and,  this  being  common  in  the  experience 
of  photography,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  the  reason— 
the  why  and  wherefore — of  such  results.  Now,  the  object 
of  bringing  out  the  minds  of  our  members  on  these  things 
surely  is  worthy  of  our  pursuit. 

I  have  no  fears  of  the  willingness  of  our  amateur  mem- 
bers to  submit  their  works  for  this  end ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  our  professional  members  may  at  first  be  shy 
in  the  matter,  fearing  that  it  may  be  detrimental  to  their 
reputation  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  if  there  be  any  party 
to  profit  most  by  such  proceedmgs,  it  is  the  professional 
man.  There  are  many  very  intelligent  men  amongst  them 
who  might  do  not  a  little  good  in  helping  others,  eapedaJly 
beginners,  out  of  many  prevailing  errors,  and  thus  raise 
their  own  practice,  and  that  of  the  whole  profession,  to  a 
much  higher  platform  than  it  has  at  present,  more  espe- 
cially in  its  relation  to  Fine  Art. 

^  If  such  a  proposal  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Society,  I  would  (in  the  first  place)  have  the  management 
committed  to  the  Council,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  secure 
the  names  of  members  willing  to  submit  their  works  for 
criticism  or  otherwise,  and  also  appoint  the  special  even- 
ings to  be  set  apart  for  such  a  purpose.  We  cannot  at 
first  positively  predict  how  such  a  project  may  operate,  but 
I  would  suggest,  in  the  meantime,  that  such  meetings  be 
held  once  a  quarter,  which  would  not  be  too  frequent  to 
affect  the  time  of  the  Society  for  other  duties. 

I  would  not  have  it  binding  that  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  works  of  our  members;  but,  considering  the  obj^t 
we  have  in  view^the  increase  of  knowledge — I  would  by 
all  means  encourage  any  member  to  submit  for  our  benefit 
any  work  which  he  may  suppose  contains  something  iUos- 
trative  of  a  good  quality,  eitner  in  the  science  or  art  depart- 
ments of  photography. 

On  works  being  brought  to  the  meeting  they  should  be 
unpacked  immediately,  and  handed  round  for  inspection. 
After  the  ordinary  preliminary  business  has  been  gone 
through,  the  first  individual  work  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  President,  who  would  call  upon  the  author  or  con- 
tributor of  the  work  to  make  some  explanation  of  the 
subject,  and  the  special  points  on  which  he  submits  it  for 
opinion.  Other  members  might  then  be  called  upon  for 
their  criticisms  until  the  subject  is  seemingly  exhausted, 
when  the  next  subjects  (if  any)  are  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

As  to  the  spirit  in  which  opinion  should  be  expressed,  I 
think  there  is  hardly  any  neea  to  say  a  word,  although  we 
may  anticipate  diversity  of  mind  on  several  topics  ;  yet  I 
am  sure  that  every  member,  whether  professional  or  ama- 
teur, will  carefully  avoid  all  personalities,  or  any  severe 
criticism  tending  to  wound  and  not  profit.  Let  us  eudea-  - 
Tour  to  have  a  strict  regard  to  principles  connected  with 
the  subject  on  hand,  and  the  strengthening  of  good  feeling 
amongst  us,  for  the  sake  of  our  Society. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  plan,  I  now  make  my  ex- 
planation aa  to  what  X  sabmit  at  present    I  ask  your 
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opinion  oo  different  drj-plat«  proeeasea,  and  deaire  7011  to 
veigh  their  comparatire  merits. 

With  the  exceptioD  of  one  or  two  impresaioaa  at  the 
beginning  of  the  scrap-book  which  I  hare  laid  on  the 
table,  most  of  the  impresBiona  ware  taken  from  negativei 
made  during  last  vacation.  Thej  ConBi«t  chiefl;  of  col- 
lodio-albaaien,  collodio-emalaion,  and  gelatine  emulaion; 
all  the  impreasions  are  diatioguished  bj  notea  at  the  aide 
of  each,  mentioning  the  proceaa,  and  the  length  of  time  in 
eipoaure.  1  cannot  take  up  yoar  time  bj  dwelling  on 
them  individually  ;  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  im- 
presaiona  from  negatives  taken  between  the  years  of  '51 
and  '55,  all  the  rest  are  first  impressions  Cproofs,  aa  it 
were)  ;  thej  havp  no  treatment  whatever,  in  aa;,  &c.,  and 
being  bo,  1  think  they  are  of  more  valne  for  our  present 
purpose,  many  of  the  impreaaicoa  indicating  the  naefnl 
experience  of  either  over  a  short  exposure. 

Before  I  went  to  the  country  I. received  a  very  kind 
letter  from  Mr.  Wardley,  of  Manchester,  whose  work  in 
coUodio-albamen  gave  us  so  much  pleasure  in  our  lato 
Photographic  Exhibition.  Throagh  the  direction  of  his 
letter,  I  made  several  attempts,  whteh  I  cannot  say  were 
without  Bome  profit,  yet  I  must  confess  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  negatives,  I  did  not  succeed  at  all 
as  I  had  hoped.  But  I  muat  not  blame  the  process :  I  wae 
labouring  hard  to  restore  some  old  collodion  by  mixing  it 
with  some  which  was  new,  and  though  there  was  an  im~ 
provement,  I  fear  that  this  combination  ivas  the  chief 
cause  of  my  failure.  I  cannot  say  that  (on  this  occasion) 
1  ever  succeeded  in  producing  a  negative  without  blister- 
ing durieg  development— a  too  common  complaint,  1  fear, 
in  the  experience  of  many  with  this  process.  An  impres- 
aion  from  my  best  negative  hy  this  process  is  now  on  the 
Ubio. 

The  next  dry-plate  process  which  I  tried  was  a  ccl- 
lodion-waahcd  emulsion,  made  by  Hr.  Tnrnbull  (one  of 
OUT  members).  ^Vith  this  I  had  no  difficulty,  and  i 
seldom  worked  with  any  process  in  which  I  could  do  to 
with  greater  certainty.  Its  only  drawback  was  the  ex- 
treme length  of  time  in  exposure  which  it  requires,  neces- 
sitating at  least  twenty  minutes  under  ordinary  good 
light. 

1  need  not  describe  its  characteristics  in  action  and 
reBulta— the  impression  now  before  you  apeaks  for  itaelf  ; 
besides,  the  proceaa  is  already  well  known  with  several  of 
our  members,  some  of  whom  have  produced  beautiful 
results,  and  specimens  to-night  by  our  esteemed  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Mathison. 

I  next  tried  an  additional  sensitizing  solution,  applicable 
to  any  emulsion,  by  way  of  lessening  the  time  of  exposure. 
Un  applying  this  to  Mr.  Turnhnll's  emulsion,  I  found,  to 
my  agreeable  surprise,  that  the  time  waa  reduced  full; 
one-half.  My  information  regarding  this  application  was 
derived  from  the  proceedings  of  au  American  Sot^iety,  in 
which  a  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  made  the  following  remarks,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  the  FuoTOaiuPBic  News,  July  6th, 
in  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  : 
"  Mr.  r.  C.  Roche  said  that  any  good  emulsion  could 
be  made  to  work  more  rapidly  by  first  washing  tho 
coated  plate  thoroughly  with  water,  and  then  flowing  over 
it  a  solution  of  alkaline  albuminate  of  silver,  before  expo> 
sure.  The  solution  was  made  by  using  the  white  of  one 
^BSi  t^**  ounces  of  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  aqua-aiD- 
""""■■     '''"  *■■"  -«  added  enough  of  a  thirty-grain  solu- 


iLionia  and  bromide  of  potassiam  solution  to  the  pyro,  and 
cDinplete  the  development." 

1  regret  that  the  impressions  from  my  negatives  are  not 
isolated,  so  that  they  might  have  been  more  thoroughly 
eliowo,  because  all  that  I  have  done  hy  this  application  are 
in  my  scrap-book,  and  the  best  specimen  is  to  be  found  in 
leaf  19,  No.  2,  "Ruined  Cottages  at  Uarelochhead." 
Most  of  the  impressions  by  this  process  are,  if  anything, 
under-eiposed,  and  1  would  say  the  proper  time  should 
be,  with  the  single  lens  of  a  Voistlander  quarter-plate,  not 
loss  than  four  minutes  for  sunlight  and  twelve  for  diffused 
ight.  Its  tendency,  like  most  prooesaea  under  abort  ex- 
posure, is  to  be  too  dense  iu  the  high  lighU ;  however,  the 
ttnpresaiona  referred  to  show  what  the  process  is  capable 
of  rendering  under  fuU  exposure. 
The  next  and  last  process  which  I  now  bring  before  you 
one  with  which  I  have  hod  but  very  recent  experience, 
vix.,  a  gelatine  emulsion  dry  plate,  aa  made  hy  Mr.  Peter 
Truefitt,  a  well-known  photographer  of  this  city,  but  1  am 
sorry  as  yet  not  a  member  of  our  Society,  which  he  should 
become.  Having  had  my  attention  caUed  by  Dr.  Nicol's 
remarks  at  some  of  our  meetings  to  Mr.  Truefitt's  suc- 
cess in  making  a  very  sensitive  emulsion,  I  was  resolved 
to  try  it,  and  at  once  I  got  him  to  make  me  a  dozen  of 
Lalf-plates.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  apparent  very 
eveuly-costed  ooaqne  surface  which  they  poss^sed,  hut  X 
much  more  pleased  with  the  result  of  my  first  attempt, 


1  leaf  23  of  my  scrap-book — a 


monia.    To  this         „ .^ 

tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  make  the  mixture  mi&y.  Then 
add  ammonia  agaiu  until  the  solution  became  clear.  A 
tew  drops  would  be  found  quite  sufEcient  to  accomplititi 
thrt.  Before  development,  the  plate  should  be  well 
washed,  and  a  ten-grain  lolation  of  bromide  of  potassiuii' 
flowed  over,  then  wash  and  flow  on  the  pyro.  The  pictun 
would  show  up  qaickly.    How  add  a  few  drops  of  am- 


as  seen  in  the  impressio 
portrait  of  my  eldest  son. 

The  time  of  exposure  by  a  north  light  in  my  studio,  with 
the  window  half-shut,  was  not  more  than  flfty  aeconda. 
'L'he  qusUty  of  that  photographic  result  from  a  dry  plate, 
imd  taken  in  a  room  comparatively  obscured,  which,  with 
a  wet  plate,  would  have  required  nearly  two  minutes,  I  am 
persuaded  is  a  wonderful  triumph.  1  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  like  the  tone  and  quality  of  an  old  master; 
90  sweet  iu  the  gradations,  and  rendered  without  any 
dodging  or  treatment  of  light — nothing  hut  simply  the 
source  of  light  as  led  into  t£e  room  from  half  a  window. 
I  am  particularly  anxious  to  call  your  attention  to  this — the 
importance  of  being  able  to  produce  the  ordinary  aod 
every-day  familiar  effects  of  ourdwelhog  houses,  infinitely 
superior  to  the  vapid  effects  of  glass-houses  never  indicating 
the  source  of  light  With  such  a  dry-plate  process— ao 
leositive — it  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  securing  effects 
ander  the  moat  confined  light. 

I  aolicited  Mr.  Truefitt  to  let  me  show  you  to-night 

me  of  his  nbgatives,  believing  that  to  appreciate  fully 
their  quality  you  muat  aee  them.  One  or  two  of  them 
done  in  the  open-air  were  almost  instantaneous,  others 

ich  Blower,  taken  in  obscure  places,  such  as  the  abbey 

I  had  a  great  cariosity  to  teat  the  power  of  thia  proceaa 
the  copying  of  paintmgs,  and  waa  anxioua  to  give  you 
.  me  idea  of  that  to-night.  With  tbis  view  I  sent  up  to- 
day a  portrait  which  I  had  newly  coo.pleted,  so^that  Mr. 
Truefitt  might  try  it.  Aa  you  will  all  well  knowi 
disadvantage,  it  has  been  extremely  and  unusually  d 
the  air  charged  with  yellow  and  green  and  I  know  not 
what  non-actinic  colours  by  reason  of  the  fog.  He  was 
very  unwilling  to  try  thia,  and  sent  a  message  that  it  waa 
absurd  to  attempt  it.  However,  in  the  course  of  t'le  day 
he  did  try  it,  exposing  the  plate  for  half  an  hour.  I  now 
show  you  the  negative.  You  will  see  that  it  is  short  of 
time  considerably ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  the  colour  of  the 
deposit  is  very  non-actinic,  a  passable  print  might  be  taken 
from  it.  I  hope  to  show  you  an  impression  from  the  same 
subject,  taken  with  good  light,  if  poasible,  by  next  meet- 
ing  of  the  Society.  In  case  that  I  might  not  have  the 
portrait  with  me  then  I  shall  now  exhibit  it,  as  it  is  neces- 
sarjr  you  should  have  some  idea  from  what  it  baa  been 
derived. 
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THE  YEAR-BOOK  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  1878. 

Our  Annual  foi  the  forthcoming  year  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  will  be  ready  oy  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  As  our  readers  know,  one  especial  feature  we  have 
established  in  connection  with  our  own  record  of  the 
year's  photographic  progres?  is  the  publication  of  the 
experiences  of  many  able  men ;  and  we  now  appeal  to  our 
extensive  body  of  experimental  and  practical  readers  for 
brief  records  of  any  interesting  facts  coming  within  their 
own  experience  and  observation.  We  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  oy  brief  napers  of  thii  kind  from  as  many  of  our 
readers  as  possible,  and  our  gratification  will  be  greatly 
increased  if  they  will  favour  us  with  copy  within  five  days 
from  this  date.  We  may  here  also  appeal  to  our  numerous 
advertising  friends  to  favour  us  with  early  copy  of  their 
announcements,  that  the  publication  of  the  Year -Book 
may  not  be  delayed. 


PORTRAITS  BY  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
Frobablt  the  most  marvellous  application  yet  made  of 
artificial  light  to  the  purposes  of  photography  has  just 
been  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  Mr.  Vanderweyde. 
We  announced  his  discovery  some  montbs  ago,  and  after 
the  delays  invariably  attendant  upon  launching  a  new  in- 
vention, he  has  now  completed  the  working  arrangements, 
and,  in  a  handsome  establishment  in  Regent  {Street,  he  is  en- 
gaged from  twelve,  mid  day,  to  twelve,  mid-night,  in  taking 
portraits  by  tbc  electric  light  It  would  be  impossible,  from 
an  examiaation  of  the  pictures  produced,  to  arrive  at  a 
cor^ausion  that  they  were  produced  by  artificiid  light, 
instead  of  the  harsh,  chalky  lights  and  black  shadows 
without  gradation,  which  experience  associates  with  the 
majority  of  examples  of  portraiture  produced  by  artificial 
light,  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  remarkable  for  their 
softness  and  their  singular  perfection  of  gradation  and 
modelling.  Not  only  is  every  high  light  picked  out  crisply 
and  precisely,  but  every  gradation  of  half-tone  is  accurately 
rendered.  The  high  lights  are  surrounded  by  delicate 
pearly  greys,  which  remove  all  baldness  and  crudeness  of 
effect,  and  the  shadows  are  made  transparent  by  the  pleni- 
tude of  reflected  lights  carrying  detail  into  the  deepest 
shadows.  The  portraits  are,  indeed,  better,  rather  than 
worse,  than  the  majority  of  those  taken  by  the  light  of 
day. 
It  is  scarcely   necessary   to  repeat^  as  we  have  Lad  \ 


on  former  occasions  to  point  out,  that  in  a  country  like 
England,  where  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  working 
hours  of  life  sunlight  is  absent,  but  also  where  during  the 
hours  of  daylight  so  many  of  them  are  characterized  bj 
fog  and  other  atmospheric  conditions,  rendering  photo- 
graphic operations  next  to  impossible,  that  any  method 
rendering  the  portraitist  independent  of  either  bright  sun- 
light or  ordinary  daylight  must  be  regarded  as  a  grett 
boon,  worthy  of  all  consideration  and  acceptance.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  various  existing 
forms  of  artificial  light,  but,  apart  from  the  want  of  actinic 
power  in  many  of  them,  their  very  form  and  conditions  of 
existence  have  been  inimical  to  the  purposes  of  portraiture. 
As  in  noticing  this  invention  before  i«e  pointed  out,  the 
electric  light  is  nearly  as  rich  in  actinic  rays  as  sunlij^ht, 
but  the  primary  difficulty  has  been  in  applying  any  arti- 
ficial light  so  as  to  secure  satisfactory  illumination  of  the 
model,  and  to  obtain  artistic  light  and  shade  in  the  result- 
iog  picture.  The  conditions  of  an  artificial  light,  con- 
sisting  of  a  point  or  concentrated  source,  are  opposed  to 
the  conditions  of  ordinary  portraiture,  in  which  parallel 
solar  rays  are,  of  course,  always  used.  In  a  picture  it  ii 
necessary  to  a  satisfactory  and  natural  presentment  that 
the  objects  should  be  lighted  as  they  are  usually  seen  in 
nature,  and  this  is  not  secured  where  an  intense  concen- 
trated light  is  the  source  of  illumination.  And  the  usual 
results  produced  bv  the  use  of  such  lights  has  been  at  once 
unnatursd  and  unpictorial.  The  lights  have  been  harsh, 
chidky,  and  without  gradation  of  detail ;  and  the  shadows 
black,  dull,  and  without  the  transparency  due  to  reflected 
lights  by  which  the  deepest  shadows  are  relieved  in 
ordinary  daylight  illumination.  Reflectors  of  various 
kinds  have  been  used  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  at 
times  with  some  degree  of  beneficial  effect,  but  not  with 
sufficient  advantage  to  bring  them  into  practical  opera- 
tion. 

It  was  obvious  to  Mr.  Vanderweyde  that,  to  render  an 
artificial  light  of  service  in  portraiture  or  pictorial  work 
of  any  kind,  it  must  be  made  to  illuminate  the  subject  in 
the  manner  familiar  to  everybody,  and  the  divergent  rayi 
proceeding  from  a  point  must  practically  be  converted  into 
parallel  rays,  and  the  result  of  his  experiments  may  be  fitly 
described  as  a  new  system.  The  electric  light,  aa  most  in- 
tense and  actinic,  is  selected.  Behind  this  is  placed  a  con- 
cave reflector,|the  rays  collected  brwhich  are  passed  through 
a  large  dioptric  lens,  on  Fresnoy  s  principle,  of  nearly  four 
feet  diameter.  The  light  passing  through  this  lens  givei 
the  effect  of  a  four-feet  disc,  or  rather  cylinder,  of  in- 
tensely actinic  light,  illuminating  the  sitter,  who  is  literally 
bathed  in  light  without  being  dazzled.  The  apparatus, 
consisting  of  lamp  and  large  lens,  is  suspended  a  few  feet 
from  the  sitter,  and  arranged  that  it  may  be  moved  all 
round  him  with  facility,  a  white  reflecting  screen  being 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sitter. 

The  sitting  occupies  from  eight  to  ten  seconds,  and  in- 
volves no  trouble  or  discomfort  whatever.  The  character 
of  the  negatives  resembles  those  produced  in  a  good  light 
by  ordinary  sunlight,  rarely  requiring  any  intensitication. 
A  remarkable  circumstance,  the  precise  cause  of  which  we 
cannot  at  present  explain,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  sin- 
gular softness  and  delicacy  as  well  as  fine  modelling  exist, 
rendering  retouching  rarely  necessary,  and  then  only  in 
very  slight  degree. 

Mr.  Vanderweyde  uses  a  Sieman's  ga«i  engine  in  securing 
hiB  light,  three-horse  power  answering  his  purpose.  The 
somewhat  costly  nature  of  the  plant  for  working  this 
system  is,  perhaps,  its  chief  drawback.  Mr.  Vanderweyde*B 
first  intention  was  to  grant  licences  for  the  use  of  his 
system;  but,  in  contemplating  the  limited  number  who 
would  in  all  probability  become  licencees,  he  is  at  present 
undecided  whether  to  follow  this  course,  or  confine  its 
working  to  his  own  establishment— 182,  Regent  Street. 
The  fact  that  such  a  mode  of  working  is  a  practical  success 
is  one  of  much  interest  to  photographers. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  QROSVBNOR  GALLERY. 

BT   FEAMOIi  G.   XLIOT. 

Uavimg  beea  allowed,  throagh  the  courtesy  of  the  pro- 
prietor, to  pay  a  viait  to  the  pri7ate  Tiew  of  the  winter 
exhibitioQ  at  the  abo7e  Gallery,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  re- 
commeDdioff  all  my  brother  photographers  and  readers  of 
your  jonrQai,  who  are  not  content  with  studying  merely  the 
chemical  part  of  their  art,  to  spend  a  few  hours,  when  their 
business  or  hobby  is  at  a  standstill  on  account  of  the 
weather,  in  looking  over  this  most  unique  collection.  As  a 
Royal  Academician,  who  was  present,  was  heard  loudly  to 
exclaim  to  a  brother  R. A. :  **  Here  is  indeed  a  goodly  feast 
for  the  mind !  "  This  collection,  which  has  been  brought 
together  from  the  private  portfolios  of  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Q<ieen,  and  most  of  the  art  patrons  of  the 
nobility,  consists  not  so  much  in  finished  paintings  of  the 
old  masters,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  National  Gallery 
and  other  art  galleries  of  Europe,  but  are  mostly  the  original 
sketches  and  designs  for  those  noble  works.  Here  we  see  the 
very  mind  and  progressive  thought  of  the  great  masters ;  and 
one  thing  must  particularly  strike  everyone,  the  great  labour 
and  pains  they  took  in  elaborating  not  only  the  subject 
itself ;  but  even  every  detail  and  separate  portion  received 
the  greatest  care  and  attention.  In  one  frame  (No.  715) 
lent  by  Her  Majesty,  we  have  studies  of  hands  in  all 
positions  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  in  another,  by  the  same 
master,  studies  of  feet;  and  in  a  third  (No.  696)  studies  of 
drapery,  which,  being  only  in  black  and  white,  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  photographen^,  not  only  for  their  composi- 
tion, but  for  their  gr^nd  breadth  of  treatment  due  to  their 
light  and  shade.  We  find  studies  of  heads,  busts,  single 
figures,  and  groups  up  to  the  full  compositions.  These  are 
not  mere  hasty  sketches,  but  are  finished  drawings,  and  are 
perfectly  stereoscopic  in  their  effect  and  delicate  softness. 

We  also  see  worRs  by  such  masters  as  Guido,  Gorreggio, 
Titian,  Raphael,  Rubens,  and  other  well-known  names,  and 
can  only  regret  that  such  valuable  studies  will  have  to  go 
back  to  their  noble  owners,  and  will  not  bo  always  ac- 
cessible to  students,  like  our  national  collection  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  To  those  who  like  modern  mastern,  there  are 
sketches  by  Landseer  and  others,  and  finished  works  in 
oil  and  water  by  Constable,  Gattermole,  David  Cox,  Stan- 
field,  Hunt,  Prout,  and  Turner.  In  wishing,  therefore, 
every  success  to  this  fine  exhibition,  I  cannot  but  pay  a 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  proprietor  for  his  idea  in  bringing 
such  a  collection  together,  which  might  otherwise  never 
have  been  seen  by  the  general  public,  and  also  for  his  skill 
in  selecting  such  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable  set  of 
art  studies. 


ON  DENSE  AND  TRANSPARENT  NEGATIVES. 

BY  JOSEPH  LEMLING.* 

Those  who  occupy  themselves  with  photographic  enlarge- 
ments, and  undertake  work  for  other  people,  not  unfre- 
quently  receive  negatives  which  are  well-nigh  too  dense  for 
their  purpose.  A  transparent  negative,  equal  in  fineness 
and  delicacy  to  a  denser  one,  is  obtained  surest  and  easiest 
(we  allude  to  dry  plate  processes)  when  the  action  of  the  light 
is  continued  so  long  that  a  faint  marking  of  the  image  is 
perceptible  before  development,  so  that  a  weak  develop- 
ment, and  the  employment  of  little  silver,  is  necessary. 
This  manner  of  proceeding  I  have  always  recognised  as 
the  best  when,  either  for  enamel  work  or  for  enlarging,  I 
am  compelled  to  make  use  of  a  dense  negative. 

Have  I,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prepare  from  a  too  dense 
negative,  a  transparent  one,  say  for  lichtdruck  work  ?  I 
then  make  use  of  my  fusible- pigment  process,  which- 1 
have  perfected  after  many  and  tedious  experiments.  The 
process  is  simple  and  beautiful ;  by  practice  and  skill 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  results  may  be  secured,  and 
the  process  also  does  good  service  when  from  a  weak  and 


very  transparent  negative  a  dense  one  is  desired.  All 
hitherto-employed  processes  of  intensifying  suffer  more  or 
less  from  the  common  defect  that  the  intensifying  of  the 
blacks  at  the  same  time  brings  about  a  covering  of  the 
lights  and  finer  lines,  which,  of  course,  should  remain 
transparent. 

Of  the  many  instances  in  which  simple  unskilfulness  or 
ignorance  are  the  cause  of  flat  and  weak  negatives  I  need 
not  here  speak,  but  only  of  those  cases  where  a  slight 
sketch,  perhaps,  upon  a  yellow  ground  has  to  be  repro- 
duced, or  where  from  a  combination  of  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  for  even  a  clever  operator  to  secure  a  satis- 
factory result.  In  the  case  of  Lichtdruck,  or  photo-litho- 
graphic work,  it  is  not  onlv  nnfrequent  that  weak 
negatives  are  sent  in,  from  wnich  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  secure  impressions  capable  of  yielding  clean 
ana  vigorous  prints,  especially  as  they  are  in  a  varnished 
condition.  What  is  to  be  done  in  these  circumstances  is  a 
question,  then,  which  has  been  asked  many  and  many 
a  time. 

If  the  negative  is  upon  patent  plate,  or  upon  the  convex 
side  of  a  sheet  of  ordinary  glass,  then  I  have  for  many 
years  past  proceeded  in  the  manner  following : — 

From  the  negative  is  taken,  by  placing  upon  it  a  dry  plate, 
and  giving  n  short  exposure,  a  transparency ;  the  latter 
would  be  more  vigorous  than  the  original  negative,  and 
from  the  transparency,  by  means  of  a  second  dry  plate, 
another  negative  is  produced  suited  to  my  purpose.  The 
employment  of  these  dry  plates  requires  more  skill  than 
carbon  printing.  Long  years  of  practice  have  shown  me, 
however,  that  in  this  double  printiing  upon  dry  plates,  by 
reason  of  the  unevenness  of  the  two  surfaces  of  glass,  a 
good  deal  of  unsharpness  results,  so  that  I  have  preferred 
to  make  the  enlargements  from  very  transparent  negatives 
direct  upon  paptr^  and  have  used  an  enlarging  apparatus  of 
the  simplest  kind. 

In  the  case  of  any  negative,  whether  varnished  or  not, 
which  lacks  density  and  vigour,  I  employ  upon  the  film 
any  dusting-on  process,  modifying  the  mixture  and  appli- 
cation according  to  the  weakness  of  the  negative  and  the 
density  I  desire  to  impart  to  my  reproduction.  I  can  im- 
part to  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  image  any  degree  of 
density  I  like  in  this  dusting-on  pr^ess. 


A  BLUB  PRINTING  PROCESS.* 
The  following  process  may  be  recommended  for  printing 
purposes : — 

Float  Saxe  or  Rive  paper  for  from  four  to  five  minutes 
in  a  solution  of  citrate  of  iron.  A  tolerably  well-saturated 
solution  may  be  obtained  by  stirring  the  salt  for  a  con« 
siderable  time  in  boiling  water,  or  by  letting  it  remain  for 
some  time  on  the  boiL  The  sensitized  paper  is  then  dried 
in  the  dark,  and  exposed  under  the  negative  till  a  feeblo 
yellowish  trace  of  tne  lines  of  the  picture  is  visible  on  the 
paper.  In  summer  five  to  ten  minutes  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient, and  in  winter  from  thirty  to  fifty  for  the  printing. 
The  prepared  side  of  the  paper  must  be  then  drawn  gentnr 
(for  a  few  seconds)  over  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  red 
prussiate  of  potash,  when  with  great  rapidity  there  is  deve- 
loped a  blue  picture,  which  should  be  quickly  passed 
through  pure  spriug  water,  and  if  then  not  sufficiently 
strong,  placed  again  for  several  seconds  in  the  above  solu- 
tion, and  then  for  a  short  time  thoroughly  well  washed. 
An  over-exposed  picture  develops  so  quickly  that  there  is 
hardly  time  to  wash  it  before  the  lights  begin  to  tone. 

This  process  of  blue  printing  is  of  great  importance  to 
engravers,  who  restore  by  it  the  stencil  for  the  pantograph. 
Also  for  enlargements,  wood  engraving,  &c.,  it  is  very 
useful,  and  can  be  worked  at  a  fabulously  cheap  rate.  Rj 
washing  the  picture  when  finished  in  water  to  which  a 
little  ammonia  has  been  added,  it  will  appear  more  of  a 
violet  tint. 

*  Fk§Ugrmpkt$eh€9  Wocktn'Simtt, 


THB  PHOTOOBAPHIO  NBVB. 
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Thi  plate  hAag  piev'ioMlj  Tarniibed  (gam-lao  we  prefer), 
it  nmit  be  made  loagh  bj  means  of  Tabbing  with  tbefiager, 
OQ  the  p&rl  which  raqaires  retouching,  some  powdered  pumice 
or  cattle  Sab  powder,  which  may  be  remoTed  by  meaoe  of  a 
bkdger  bmgh.  Tbe  plaie  is  next  placed  ia  a  retonofaiug- 
deek,  and  worked  npoa  with  ■  wuU-aharpeued  Faber'*  Mo.  3 
pencil,  which  takes  well  on  the  roughened  TarDisb.  All 
apotior  wnoklesoD  the  viaagu  are  removed,  and  tbeTeataTes 
are  toltened  and  corrected.  Thp places  which  have  been  re- 
toQched  must  be  made  imperceptible  by  tranimitted  light 
bj  meaiiB  of  a  itump  of  grey  paper. 

Tbe  white  poiutB  are  remored  with  a  braih  wetted  in  Boma 
white  of  ailver  and  Indian  ink,  mixed  in  aach  a  mannet 
that  it  would  resemble  the  tint  of  tbe  plate. 

Tbe  hair  which  should  appear  light  that  the  photograph 
giTel  dark,  can  be  lightened  with  groy  paper  itamp  and 
•oma  Coote's  blood-coloored. 

It  is  trne,  the  photographs  please  tbe  coBtomere  ;  bat  wf, 
with  oar  artistic  branch,  as  with  other  brancbts,  mast  try 
to  teach  the  co^tomeis  to  appreciate  oar  artistic  skill  and 
conlribate  to  it«  snccess.  Sooner  or  later,  comroori  people 
will  finiab  by  appreciating  the  works  of  merit,  and  photo- 
grapby  will  take  the  dignified  place  to  which  it  is  entitled 
10  the  arlittio  sphere. 

It  is  desired  the  retoucher  interpret  this  half  artistic  work 
with  mach  prudence.  For  lusa  than  a  Tintoretto  or 
artist  of  an  equal  meiit,  you  must  coruidur  the  retouching 
a  negative  as  a  kiod  of  toilet,  and  leave  the  character  of 
ever^  person  to  the  iibotograplier.  For  inataace,  persona 
being  in  uodress  in  the  morning,  ospocially  on  the  Sanday, 
thay  shave  and  wash  themselves,  change  their  linen,  put 
on  new  clothes,  and  soon  yoa  see  them  Dnder  aaotner 
upeot.  But  their  resemblance  is  alwajs  tlie  same,  whilst  the 
greatest  numbers  oF  photograpbs  are  massacred  by: 
phologrspbers  who  remove  all  and  not  leave  mote  than  the 
Cjes  and  part  of  the  month  ;  tbe  rest  it  rouud. 


daodd  hie  illostrions  literary  and  artistic  cor) temporaries  ; 
bis  collection  is  well  known.  But  the  retouching  uf  nega- 
tives not  being  practised,  this  kind  of  work  wsa  aot  generally 
appreciated.  M  (irillii.  of  Naples,  made  it  a  speciality  with 
ihe  retouch,  and  be  had  a  groat  demand  hi  it.  Farrctti,  of 
flome,  produced  large  heads  very  much  tike  those  of  Rem- 
brandt. Many  others  nsu J  it  at  the  same  period— some  with 
1  knowledge  of  the  mutter,  others  by  pure  chaoco.  Mr. 
iVdam  Salomon,  at  tbe  A.naual  Eihibition  of  Paris,  eihibited 
portraits  of  this  kind,  which,  with  the  bulp  of  the  retouch, 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  people.  Usoz,  of  Zurich, 
Tetschler,  of  St.  Giles,  especially  prsctieed  it  l>efore  it  became 
generally  known,  and  many  others  whose  name*  1  omit  for 
tbe  sake  of  brevity. 

I  repeat  here,  that  together  with  these  gentlemen  I  made 
it  known  to  many  photogrspheri  in  the  following  places, 
>'ia.,  Parii,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Henton,  Lausanne, 
(ieneva,  Vevey,  Barcelona,  Madrid,  Sdvillo,  Algiers,  Cadin, 
Lisbon,  Belgiam,  and  Qermnny  ;  and  whoce  names  X  am 
ready  to  show.  Many  of  theee  photographers  have  drawn 
and  still  draw  a  nicj  profit,  both  commercially,  aud  in  the 
form  of  medals  from  the  various  eibibitioos. 

As  to  the  interrogative  way  of  reasouing  of  Mr.  Kobinain. 
wheo  be  pots  the  question,  What  will  U.  Scotv-Uari  claim  ? 
i  must  make  some  other  remarks.  There  are  in  Eaglnud, 
Qerroany.  and  elsewhere,  people  who  pretend  to  impose 
tbemselvee  by  the  tide  of  Dijctors  anil  Professors ;  and  on 
aOCODDt  of  their  facility  of  communicating  with  the  prvsa, 
always  take  the  word,  and  sustain  theories  which  are 
believed  by  them  to  be  absolute.  And  if  a  practitioner  faaa 
something  to  show  (however  good  it  may  be),  they  always 
contradict  it  as  doabtfal  and  confused.  That  is  their  own 
profeaaioD.  Scotillabl 


WILL  THK  PUOTOGBAPHS   EXHIBITED  IN    1877 

SHOW  QUALI'llES  OF  PERMANENCY  IN  1878? 

Sia. — The  past  photographic  exhibition  having  been  so 

satisfactory  in   point  of   ouoibers  aai)   geoeial   excellence, 

many  suggestive  thoughts  occur,  some  few  of  which  may  ba 

named  for  the  consideration  of  exhibitors   themselvi^s.     Ub' 

servatioEB  were  made  which  I  have  not  seen  in  reviews  of  the 

COCKtSpOttuCttUi  exhibition  :— 1.   As  to  the  geoeral  karmomj  of  the  pictures 

.  with  each  other.     2.  The  masaivenMs  of  tone ;  it  seemed  to 

ARTISTIC  EFFECTS  ALA  REMBRANDT— ANSWER  '  force  exclamations  from  visitors  at  the  depths  of  toning. 

TO  MR.  ROBINSON.  ,  3.  Ilwasfrequentlyremarked thatthepbotographsweremucU 

Sia,— No ;  M.  Scotellari  doesn't  claim  too  much  ;  he  only    more  d™ply_  toned  this  yeir.     Persons  bad   th.-ir  attention 

Ino  what  is  due  to  him.     AI.'.  Bobinaou  makes  a  mistake 


direuted  to  the  exhibits  :  i 


roiks  of  those  arti«t« 


if   he   suppose*   that,   in   referring   to  tbe   application   of '  "''f*'  »""  "  »"PP°«'l  W  be  to  have  a  light  an,!  oon*taa_t 
supplementary  lighting  for  effects  called  i  la  Itemhrandl.  ,  "'J'*'  t^ere  »eemed  also  to  be  a  tendency  to  depth.     Ooe  i» 
I  had  the  idea  of  making  a  commercial  businea   for  my  ,  t"n>P^-  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  the  producers,  by  » 
patented  Optnrateur  Son»ibIe,     I  do  not  ignore  what  has    oonecioue  view  of  exhibiting,  gave 
hitherto  been  done  by  others ;  but  to  whom  shall  We  attri-  ,  "•"'  pn>duotionB.     Ihe  fact,  howi 
batethemeritof  first  appljiug  the  system  of  lighting?     h  ,  IJioturea— perhaps  the  miji 
will  emba:rass  anyone  to  aatwer  this  question. 

For  myself,  I  nut  only  claim,  but  I  particularly  affirm 
that  I  tried  to  introdi        -■■--''      ..     .  ■      .ot. 


1  London  and  Brigblo 


)  force  than  usna)  to 
s  that  many  of  Iba 
^       ,  deeply  toned  as  to 

:  ahow  very  great  uniformity  and  harmony,  with  great  force 
'of tone  and  colonr.  Those  who  might  prefer  rich  browa 
photographs  bad  all  gradations,  to  rich  claret. 


and  exhibilora  who  preferred  cool frreys  came  strongly 
It  by  contrast,  while  tending  io  tones  and  vigour  to  black- 
•m,  as  if  the  photographs  were  to  vis  with  en<jr.'ivings. 
It  becomes  a  fair  question  whether  tbe  tendency  to  dark- 
us  and  blackness  iu  many  carbon  buIiJ-'cIb  may  not  bave 
infinenced,  perhaps  quite  UDConsciously,  Iho  production  of 
dei'per-toasd  silver  prints  for  eihibitioa,  and  this /uiiA ion — 
'"    ''       "'        '        — n....:.!.! of  the  productions  shown 


are  prolessional  guntlemi 

can  cjcGrm   my  stateme 

now,  to  bo  found  in  the 

that  I   then    kept   the   system   secret   for  my    speculative  [ 

objects,  and  now  I  make  it  public  in  the  interest  of  all,  , 

after  having  seen  that  England  is  (more  than  any   other 

oouDtry)  attracted  by  the  kiod  of  portraits  called  a  la  Rtm-        ,-    .        ,        ,        >      .      .  .   , 

bra,,>ll  ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  photographers  who    *'  f**"""  '•'«™ ''"—"'  ""^  "°*'  '' 

are  able  lo  gratify  the  taste  for  tbem.  *""  J'^*''- 

Idon'tkoowif,   wheuMr.   Itobinson  speak,  of  pictorial        It  w  just  such  queat.oris  as   I  . 

effects,  he  means  tbe  palette  of  the  painter  or  the  5ich4  of!  peculiar  value  to  exhibitions  ;  and  if  ashion  prevails,  tb«i 
the  photographer.  Under  any  circumstances  the  date  1868  ,  t™«  eatiiuates  can  only  be  formed  by  comparing  work* 
U  still  recBDt.  A  great  number  of  artists  (to  my  knowledge)  !  proJ'"*'!  by  different  persons  in  situs  ions  where  there  can 
need  this  syst-^m  of  lighting  many  yeare  boiore,  amongst  1  M  '"'  ""*''   identity  of  light,  periods  of  time,  chemicals, 

whom  M.  Nadsr,  of  Paris,  who,  about  the  year  1860,  pro-    '^^^  "^  ""king,  and  display.  

_ . 1 _I .       Having  thus  named  this  one  point  of  theobvioui  intenaity 

'  of  thcM  photographs,  there  cornea  the  evet-recutriDg  idea  w 


]  that,  I  presnme,  give 
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to  tbeitpermaneac;  ;  kodltnggest  trhether  Kme  iatcTetting 
fftcts  maj  not  result  fiom  watchfnl  care,  and  eitmioation, 
from  timo  to  time,  of  tlieae  eibibitei)  pictures,  ftud  even  to 
report  ■(  girea  poriodg  on  tliair  permsnsucy,  or  their  cbkng- 
ing,  or  their  decaying  state — laj  wilhic  a  jear  from  the  date 
oftbeirproductioQ  ot  of  exhibition.   It  appears  to  be  anftlara] 


desire  to  kuov  if  these  oarefuUj-pri-parcd  pictures  keep  thi 
'    ''lianoyand  visonr,   or  if  "'  ..        ■  . 

,     ,  at  peiplai  aud  saddei 

pbilo«opher. 


prlstiuB  brilliauoj  aod  visonr,   or  if  tbey  show  the  eicklj 
■ymptoma  that  peiplai  aud  sadden  the  photographer  and  the 


Uf  huodrads  of  valuable  pictures  prepared  for  eihibitioii, 
their  biatory  must  be  well  kuowo  i  everj^poiut  has  beau 
coDiidered,  estimated,  and,  it  may  be,  well  remeaibetdd.  It 
will  be  gratifying,  iodeed,  if  the  ready  report  can  be  made 
that  they  romaiu  permaaent,  or  that  any  changes  may  have 
traceable  causes  asiiglied.  As  thars  were  huodreds  rzhibited, 
■o  there  may  even  be  handreds  more  tbit  were  prepared  for 
exhibitioQ,  and  these  also  afford  rank i  of  witnevaa  totbe 
effects  of  time  and  other  iafluenoea  on  thait  existence  and 
pictorial  value. 

la  the  exhibition  I  saw  no  glaring  caaeofteadenoy  to  fade  ; 
if  any  such  arc  known  to  the  artists,  thee,  comparing  aocb 
Appearaacee  with  the  date  of  produotion,  known  only  to 
tbumaelTes,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  photographen  to 
furnish  profitably  a  report  on  tbe  pictures.  I  presame  that 
the  photographic  societies  and  the  photographic  juurnals 
will  readily  be  available  for  aucb  report*  on  the  pictures.  It 
will  be  a  grateful  epo:h  in  history  if,  after  all  the  literstare 
of  doubtful  valun  oa  the  fsdingof  photographs,  there  iboald 
by  improved  practicu  be  the  happy  responsa  that  the  silver 
printa  and  pictures  are  bat  little  cbanged,  are  good,  or  re- 
main permaneDt,  that  were  ptupared  for  the  London  Exbibi- 
tion  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  I8TT. — I  am,  yours, 
Ac,  Taos.  J.  PiAKsiLL,  F.CS. 

THE  PRICE  OF  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

Bm,— Will  yon  allow  me  a  small  space  in  your  v  laable 
paper.  Aa  at  present  many  wholesale  dealers  are  offering 
sensitive  papers  to  the  proFesiiou,  boing  the  time  of  the  year 
mostly  used,  I  tbiak  if  the  wholesale  bouses  would  come 
down  iu  price,  to  say  10'.  Gd.  per  quiir,  and  give  us  a  genuine 
article  that  would  keep,  say,  for  one  month,  at  that  price  I 
don't  think  there  are  many  photographers  nbo  would  bother 
about  aenaitiaing  their  own  papers,  but  would  much  prefer 
buying  paper  alreaily  Sena i tiled  ;  that  is,  of  oourie,  if  it* 
qnalitiea  could  be  relied  oa. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  wholesale  dealers  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  peioiing  this  letter,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
tbey  will  say  it  will  not  pay  ihem  to  do  it  at  the  price. 
I  mean  to  say  I  believe  it  will  pay  Ihem,  and  pay  them 
well  ;  for  where  they  now  sell  quires  they  would  then 
■all  half  reams.  A*  you  are  aware,  the  prices  of  paper 
average  5i,  to  5*.  6d.  per  quire,  or  jE5  and  £0  per  ream,  and 
as  tweuty-four  sheets  of  paper  cnn  be  silvered  ivitb  los.  of 
silver,  aud  the  price  of  silver  (to  go  into  figurds)  is  3*.  3d. 
per  ouuce  in  quaatitiea,  and  say  3d.  per  quica  for  ga*  aud 
autd,  &c.,  this  would  bring  it  up  to  9d.  pur  qnire,  which 
would  leave  Is.  6d.  protit  perquire  for  labour,  besides  selling 
mote  paper ;  and  with  two  whole  sheet  disbe*.  one  quire  an 
hour  could  easily  bo  doi:e,  or  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  a  good 
hand  would  do  a  ream  a  day.  It  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
photographers,  and  saving  of  time,  more  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  I  certaialy  think  that  mnch  more  paper 
would  be  used  than  is  at  preseut,  whereas  the  printer  comes 
of  a  morning  and  B*k*  how  much  paper  to  be  silvered — it 
may  be  ten  or  twenty  sheets,  according  to  the  weather — if 
it  should  prove  fine,  that  lot  in  large  prints  can  b«  easily  run 
through,  and  in  many  instances  hour*  are  lost  in  a  day  by 
having  two  or  three  or  half  a  doaen  negatives  out  to  finiib 
np,  being  too  late,  perbapc,  to  do  any  mote,  for  fear  of  a  wet 
day  to-morrow,  when  it  it  was  kept  in  stock  already,  there 
need  be  no  stopping,  and  printing  commenced  early,  and 
print  a*  long  as  there  wailight  Ai  far  as  I  am  individually 
I,  m7  ptinlu  ii  BTwayi  afraid  ha  ii  going  to  nlTn 


too  mucb.  Tbi*  is  to  Mj  nothing  of  the  Ice*  of  time,  whicb 
is  of  great  importanoe  of  a  fine  morning. 

Also  a  great  boon  it  wonld  be  to  the  photographer  who 
is  in  a  smaller  wjj  of  businei*.  Two  or  three  days'  printing 
could  be  done  at  this  time  of  year,  and  of  a  wet  day  the 
toning  might  bo  done,  or  it  oiuld  be  left  for  a  week  or  mors 
if  00  a  push.  Of  course,  in  all  instances,  postage  or  car- 
riage of  papers  to  be  charged  extra.  I  think  it  the  profet- 
sion  could  really  depend  on  the  paper,  tbey  would  order  at 
least  one  qnarter  of  a  ream  or  half  a  ream  at  the  time, 
will  leave  the  matter  in  (he  bands  of  tboee  in  tbe  tradel 
I  Bhonid  in  the  meantime  like  to  hear  any  suggestions  from 
our  brother  photographer*.— I  am,  youra,      AaoiHt.  Nii. 

SLIGHT  WASHING  AND  PERMANENT  PRINTS. 

Bbab  Bi>,— Will  you  allow  me  a  space  in  tbe  Niws  to 
relate  a  curious  incident  which  happened  some  five  yean 
ago.  I  did  some  photographs  of  a  lady  going  to  India,  and 
she  required  a  print  mounted,  £c.,  in  one  hour's  time,  but  I 
said  it  was  impoesible,  as  it  would  cot  last  when  Snished. 
I  was,  however,  persuaded  to  do  it.  I  then  toned  it  in  acetate 
hath,  and  fixed  iu  hypo,  (nanal  strength),  and  had  five 
minutes  to  wash  it  in.  I  gave  it  about  three  mioutea  of 
rnaning  water,  and  then  1  laid  it  down  on  the  floor 
(mounted),  and,  placing  a  clotli  over  it,  I  patssd  several 
time*  A  bat  ordinary  iron  over  it.  The  other  day  a  lady 
called,  and  showed  me  a  ptinl,  and  asked  if  I  could  copy  it, 
I  said  yea,  and  discoverM  in  this  priat  the  one  I  have  just 
been  speaking  abont.  It  was  as  white  as  when  I  sent  it  out 
five  year*  ago,  white  tbe  others  1  sent  alter  many  houu' 
wasning  showed  evident  signs  of  the  yellow  fever.  What 
does  this  mean?  1  cannot  say,  bnt  I  leave  it  for  my  more 
scientific  friends  to  discover. — Your*  very  truly, 

Laatlihorne  Hatch,  Farnhaa,  titirreti.    C.  R.  P.  Yiaitos. 


Pbotooufhio  Socnen  o»  Ghbat  Ebitais. 
Ths  niual  monthly  meeting  of  Ibis  Society 


held  0 


the 


BLANCHAito  (in  the  absence  of  tbe  President  through 

illness)   occupied   the  chair.     The    minutes   of  a   preceding 
meatingl  having  been  mad    and   oonfltmed,     tbe    following 

So  tlemoQ  were  elected  member*  of  the  Society :— Ueasri. 
,  F.  Hobsco,  A.  Hill,  E.  Btightmsn,  and  Brooker. 

Captain  Abmby,  S.E.,  F.R.R.,  then  resd  a  paper  on  "Bro< 
midq  Emnlaions,"  aud  showed  some  experimental  plates  illns- 
trating  points  iu  his  paper.  As  tbe  disvnssion  apart  from  tbe 
papir  would  be  uninlurssting  and  scarcely  intelligible,  we 
ihali  delay  a  full  report  until  next  week,  when  the  paper  will 
also  appear. 

Mr.  W.  BsDFOBn  showed  some  good  emnlifon  negative*, 
but  uoneidered  Iba  proaess  very  slow.  In  answer  to  questions, 
be  thoagbt  hii  pkte*  required  an  espoaure  ten  times  as  long  a* 

Mi.  Hehuv  detailed  an  experience  when  one  of  bis  own 
bromide  of  liuc  emulsioD  plates,  one  of  Ut.  Warnerks's  emnN 
sion  plates,  and  a  wet  collodion  plate  were  tested  ;  tbey  were 
each  exposed  for  five  secDadg  with  a  Dallmeyer's  stereo.  lens, 
and  tbe  results  were  as  nearly  as  possible  precisely  similar. 

Mr.  Kbhnbtt,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  found  hi*  gelatine 
plate*  as  sensitive  as  tbe  quickest  wet  plates,  and  the  develop- 
ment took  from  three  to  five  mionles. 

Mr.  Enoukd  fonnJ  emulsion  philss  nearly  a*  eeniiUvs  aa 
wet,  but  not  quite.    Uevelopment  atmnt  the  same  as  wet. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Vilas,  on  "Uicro-rhotography,"  waa 
announced  for   the  next  meeting,   and  tbe  proceeding*  tarmi> 

Booth  LoNDOtr  FHOtooBAraia  Socistr. 

Thi  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  tbe  Sooiely  of 

Arts  Booms  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Deotmber  6th,  tha 

Bev.  F.  F.  Statbah,  M.A,  iu  the  cbair. 

Tho  ninnla  of  a  prvfiooi  meeting  were  read  and  oonDimad, 
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ftnd  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
'  Society:  Messrs.  Frank  Bishop  and  £.  W. Stowel. 
The  Secbetaby  then  read  the  following 

Report  of  Committer. 
Yonr  committed,  in  presenting  the  annual  report  for  the 
seision  of  1877,  congratulate  the  members  of  the  South  London 
Photog^phic  Society  upon  the  character  and  amount  of  the 
work  which  has  been  brought  before  their  notice,  and  which, 
haring  been  of  an  exceedingly  practical  nature,  has  afforded  the 
membra  occasions  for  conyersational  discussions;  and  these 
being  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  your  Society's  sphere  of 
usefulness,  yonr  committee  express  the  hope  that  ^roung  members 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  offeied  for  acquiring 
practical  information  from  their  more  advanced  brother  experi- 
mentalists. At  the  same  time,  your  committee  throw  out  a 
SQggestion  that,  as  tending  to  develop  still  further  this  branch  of 
the  Society*s  proceedings,  it  would  derive  much  aid  if  short  papers 
oould  be  read  upon  comparatively  little  matters,  upon  which  the 
experience  of  others,  throagh  these  conversational  discussions, 
might  be  made  useful  to  all. 

Yonr  committee  are  pleased  also  to  have  to  offer  congratulations 
upon  the  result  of  this  year's  Technical  Exhibition  meeting.  The 
opportunity  for  new  ideas  and  inventions  to  be  thus  brought  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  photographic  world  is  all  that  your  Society 
can  do ;  the  result  must  entirely  depend  upon  inventors,  who  are 
Iraely  invited  to  make  known  their  productions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  institution  of  such  a  meeting  is  entitled  to  support,  and 
worthy  of  success. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  session : — *'  The 
CoUodio-Bromide  Process  applied  to  Transparencies  and  Enlarge- 
ments without  a  JNitrate  Bath,"  by  W.  Brooks;  **  CoUodio-Bromide 
Emulsion,"  by  P.  Mawdsley;  *'0n  Drawbacks,**  by  E.  Dun- 
more;  "Photographic  Difficulties,"  by  F.  York;  "The  Nitrate 
Silver  Bath,"  by  B.  J.  Edwards ;  "  Spots  in  Emulsions,  their 
Cause  and  Remedy,"  by  W,  Brooks  ;  "  Educational  Aid  by  Pho- 
tographic Exhibits,"  by  T.  J.  Pearsall,  F.C.S. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  made  a  communication  respecting  experiments 
he  had  made  with  a  magnet  for  the  production  of  a  photographic 
image. 

Mr.  Wabnerkb  gave  a  description,  and  demonstrated  the 
action,  of  bromide  of  copper  as  an  intensifying  agent. 

■Photographs, — Transparenciefl,  new  inventions,  and  appliances 
have  been  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Brooks,  Ayling,  Femely,  Cutchey, 
York,  Warnerke,  Lane,  Pearsall,  Bolas,  Baynham  Jones,  Beeves 
and  Hoare,  Dunmore,  Aldridge,  Ay  res.  Cocking,  Taylor,  Penny, 
Allan,  Clarke,  Harrison,  Dallas,  Woodbury,  and  Wright  and  Co. 
In  conclusion,  your  committee  hope  that  as  the  basis  of  your 
Society's  success  is  built  upon  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse, 
where  the  good  of  others  is  considered  beyond  the  individual,  so 
they  trust  the  Society  may  go  on  prosperously  in  its  mission  of 
practical  work,  and  that  the  forthcoming  session  may  be  valuable 
m  new  ideas  and  fresh  developments  of  existing  facts. 

The  report  having  been  received  and  adopted,  the  election 
of  offleers  was  proceeded  with ;  and  after  a  vote,  by  which  it 
was  decided  to  retain  five  vice-presidents,  instead  of  redncing 
the  numl)er  to  three,  the  following  officers  were  elected. 
President .  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
Viee'Presidents  :  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  M. A.,  F.S.A.,  Jabez 
Hughes,  F.  Howard,  W.  Brooks,  P.  Mawdsley. 

Committee :  Messrs.  Aldridge,  Ay  res,  Dunmore,  Fry,  Nesbit, 
Warnerke,  and  York. 
Treasurer:  F.  Bridge. 
Son.  Secretary :  E.  Cocking. 

Mr.  Lanb  exhibited  :.u  ingenious  portable  camera  with 
■everal  points  of  im^Jrovement  in  convenience,  portability,  and 
rigidity.  Alter  jK^e  conversation,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
President  andijBlcers  duly  passed  and  acknowledged, 

Mr.  FoxLE^  proposed  and  Mr.  BaooKS  seconded  a  motion 
empowering  the  members  to  elect  honorary  members.  This 
motioo^lieing  carried,  Mr.  Fox  lee  proposed  tho  election  of  Mr. 
g^^P^Jr^ove  Foster  in  that  rolation.  This  was  carried,  and  Mr. 
Feareall  was  also  elected  an  honorary  member.  After  some 
other  desultory  proceedings  the  meeting  terminated. 


Photogbaphers'  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  above  Association  held  their 
monthly  meeting  at  160a,  Aldersgate  Street,  on  December  5th. 

Alter  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and 
confiimed,  Mr.  Bolas  proposed,  and  Mr.  Hall  seconded,  "That 


Mr.  Massey  be  elected  an  ordinary-  member  of  the  Aaflociation." 
Bir.  Cussons  was  enrolled  as  honorary  member. 

The  Annual  Greneral  Meeting  was  decided  to  be  held  on  Wed-^ 
nesday,  January  2nd,  1878,  at  the  office  of  the  Association,  when 
it  is  hoped  a  liu*ge  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends  will 
take  place.    The  chair  will  be  taken  at  eight  p.m. 

Edinbubgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  5th, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  in  the  chair. 

The  minntes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  approveH, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  ordinary 
members  of  the  Society :  —Messrs.  John  Bonar,  J.  D.  Adams, 
Wm.  Halkett,  Wm.  Cowan,  Kirkwood,  James  Contts,  Michie, 
Wm.  Mathieson,  J.  G.  Goodman,  and  Mr.  James  Pillans,  Jan. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  A.R.S.A.,  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  dry  plate  processes,  exemplified 
by  the  studies  of  several  amateur  members  of  the  Society  (see 
page  592). 

Ihe  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  negatives  prod  need 
by  many  processes,  from  the  old  calotype  to  the  most  recent 
gelatino-bromide  methods,  extremely  varied  subjects  beias^  re- 
presented, from  the  ancient  and  massive  monuments  of  £gypt 
to  the  quiet  shady  nooks  in  an  old  Scotch  kirk-yard.  Neither 
was  portraiture  wanting,  as  some  most  successful  portraits 
were  shown,  possessing  all  the  qualities  so  much  appreciated 
by  the  artist  as  distinguished  from  the  photographer,  and 
these  by  |means  of  dry  plates,  in  an  ordinary  room  with  half 
the  window  blocked  up,  the  time  occupied  not  being  longer 
than  that  required  in  the  photographic  glass-honse. 

Mr.  W.  Nelson,  in  referring  to  gelatino-bromide  plates,  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Gray  was  the  author  of  the  process,  he  haying 
experimented  on  it  for  years  past,  and  worked  it  oat  to 
its  present  high  position.  So  sensitive  had  he  found  Mr.  Gray's 
plates,  that  by  an  inadvertent  exposure  of  three  seconds  he  had 
found  the  plate  spoiled  by  over-exposure.  He  congratolated 
Mr.  Macbeth  on  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  matter 
brought  forward,  and  considered  the  exhibition  of  failures  in 
juxtaposition  with  non-failures  was  a  very  happy  thought,  and 
concluded  by  remarking  that  he  who  says  he  has  no  failures  is 
in  himself  the  greatest  failure  of  all. 

Mr.  Alex.  Mathieson  spoke  to  the  high  sensibility  of  the 
gelatino-bromide  dry  plates,  and  showed  the  negative  of  a  horse 
which  had  been  most  successfully  obtained  by  an  exposure  of 
six  seconds,  using  a  rectilinear  lens.  He  remarked  that  a  no- 
vice was  liable  to  be  much  deceived  by  the  character  of  the 
films,  for  so  very  non-actinis  in  colour  were  they,  that  what 
would  usually  be  deemed  a  mere  *'  ghost,"  was  found  to  produce 
the  most  brilliant  results  when  printed.  In  exhibiting  a  number 
of  collodio-bromide  negatives  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  he 
took  occasion  to  remark  that  whether  the  bromide  were  sus- 
pended in  gelatine  or  collodion,  the  plates  showed  a  remarkable 
immunity  iTom  all  the  stains  and  other  defects  so  common  in 
many  other  processes. 

Dr.  NicoL  said  there  was  hardly  a  limit  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  Mr.  Gray's  plates.  The  only  thing  to  be  guarded  agaioat 
was  admission  of  white  light  to  the  plates  in  any  stage  of  their 
production  ;  the  fogging  that  some  complained  of  was  wholly 
due  to  the  admission  of  too  much  light  in  the  dark  room. 
Absolutely  clear  plates,  even  with  the  most  sensitive  films, 
could  be  produced  with  certainty  if  dne  regard  were  paid  to 
this  particular.  So  well  satisfied  were  some  professional  pho- 
tographers who  had  tried  it,  that  they  had  bought  the  method 
of  production  from  Mr.  Gray,  and  in  more  than  one  case  the 
bath  had  been  wholly  superseded  by  these  dry  plates,  even  for 
ordinary  portrait  work. 

Mr.  Annan  thought  very  highly  of  Mr.  Gray's  process.  He 
understood  the  inventor  claimed  the  introduction  of  a  distinctly 
new  and  original  ingredient  as  a  special  feature  of  his  emul- 
sion, and  it  was  to  this  particular  material,  which  was  used  in 
large  quantities,  that  he  ascribed  the  keeping  qualities  and  the 
exalted  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion.  In  his  experience  he 
found  it  much  easier  to  coat  large  plates  with  gelatine  than 
with  collodion. 

Mr.  Davies  elicited  the  information  that  "cockling'"  or 
*'  buckling "  of  the  edges,  and  blisters,  were  quite  unknown 
with  these  plates,  and  that  whenever  these  detects  oocorred  in 
any  process,  it  was  due  to  a  peculiar  quality  of  the  gelatino 
employed. 
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Some  of  the  priDts  furnished  bj  Mr.  Marray  in  illnstration 
of  Mr.  Macbeth's  paper  also  showed  the  relative  merits  of 
several  methods  of  printing.  Prints  b^  the  collotypo,  zinco- 
graphic,  and  other  fatty  ink  processes  were  exhibited  alongside 
of  silver  prints  from  the  same  negative ;  this  was  a  very 
interesting  feature.  One  print  from  a  calotype  negative  ot  the 
ruins  at  Luxor,  by  Mr.  Murray,  printed  by  Colonel  James, 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  was  specially  noticed. 

Mr.  Davdbs  exhibited  a  magnificent  copper  plate  twenty-one 
inches  by  sixteen  inches,  produced  from  one  of  bis  negatives— a 
reproduction  of  an  oil  painting  by  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth, 
A.R.S.A.,  together  with  a  print  on  plate  paper  from  the  same. 
He  said  its  origin  was  due  to  the  late  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Exhibition,  at  which  the  exceedingly  beautiful  productions  of 
Messrs.  Goupil  were  so  much  admired,  and  for  which  one  of  the 
silver  medals  had  been  awarded.  He  felt  a  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion in  exhibiting  this,  the  first  of  its  kind  that  had  reached 
Scotland.  The  resulting  prints  were  so  very  satisfactory  that 
other  artists  of  eminence  had  already  decided  to  have  their 
pictures  reproduced  by  this  photo-graveur  method.  The  plate 
and  print  were  examined  with  extreme  interest,  and 
Mr.  Macbeth,  in  reply  to  queries,  stated  that  the  plate  only 
appeared  touched  by  the  graver  in  those  points  where  the  light 
had  caught  the  particles  of  dust,  &c.,  adhering  to  the  surface 
of  the  painting.  He  thanked  Mr.  Duvies  for  submitting  such 
an  interesting  production  to  the  criticism  of  members,  and 
said  that  no  engraver  could  have  reproduced  his  picture  so 
perfectly,  for  when  an  engraver  copies  a  picture  he  merely 
translates  his  idea  of  it,  the  result  being  in  a  totally  different 
language ;  whereas  in  the  example  exhibited  there  was  the 
absolute  reproduction  of  the  individuality  ot  the  artist,  and  he 
could  not  conceive  oi  anything  more  valuable  that  this. 

Mr.  DoBiB  said  he  had  made  many  attempts  to  produce 
copper  plates  by  electro-deposit  on  impressioned  gelatine^  and 
the  only  difiiculty  he  had  to  contend  against  was  the  action  of 
the  bath  or  vat  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  tender  film ;  if  he  had 
any  means  of  overcoming  this,  he  was  certain  that  copper 
plates  could  be  prepared  at  a  very  small  cost. 

A  fiuid  lens  by  Archer  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Wilson ,  of  Aberdeen,  through  the  President.  The  historic  relic 
was  examined  with  much  interest.  It  will  be  placed  among 
other  treasures  of  the  Society,  suitable  rooms  for  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  shortly  be  provided. 

Mr.  Macbeth  next  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander  MacGlashan.  He  said  that  the  Society 
should  not  not  allow  this  meeting  to  pass— seeing  it  is  the  first 
which  has  been  held  since  Mr.  M%cGlashan's  decease — without 
paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  From  the  com- 
mencement, not  merely  of  this  Society,  but  of  photography 
itself,  Mr.  MacGlashan  took  a  most  prominent  part  in  following 
and  contributing  to  the  pVogrcss  of  each.  Being  of  a  highly 
inventive  and  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  he  did  much  in  the  way 
of  improvement  in  the  construction  of  cameras,  chemicid 
apparatus,  and  certain  types  of  photography  with  a  view  to 
printing  purposes,  fie  was  among  the  foremost  (after  Messrs. 
D.  O.  Hill  and  Adamson)  to  put  the  sisee  and  style  of  their  ealo- 
tvpe  portraits  into  prominence  by  the  collodion  process.  The 
Scfciety  would  long  remember  the  impression  which  these  pro- 
traits  made  on  the  public  at  large,  composed  with  a  simplicity 
and  grandeur  which  made  them  stand  by  themselves  as  works 
of  art.  Mr.  MacGlashan  was  well  known  in  his  profession 
proper,  being  for  many  years  the  first  copper  plate  printer  in 
Scotland.  He  ^Mr.  Macbeth)  bad  personally  a  most  pleasing 
recollection  of  tne  kind  and  obliging  manner  in  which  the 
deceased  met  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  artists  and  engravers, 
in  producing  with  the  greatest  pains  a  true  rendering  of  their 
works.  The  self-sacrificing  disposition  in  devoting  his  fertility 
of  resource  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  sought  his  advice  or 
services  was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  and  would  be 
long  cherished  in  the  memory  ot  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Dayies,  Mr.  Andxkion,  and  otners, 
spoke  to  similar  effect. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Macbeth,  Murray,  Mathieson, 
Davies,  Wilson,  and  the  Chair  brought  a  peculiarly  interesting 
meeting  to  a  close. 

B&iSTOL  AND  West  of  England  Amatxub  Photoo&aphio 

Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
the  osoal  place  of  meeting,  the  Mnsenm,  Qoeen's  Bead, 


Bristol,  on  .Wednesday,  December  5th,    Mr.  G.  Wxbbxk  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  £.  Brigbtman  to  exhibit 
tb6  new  pyro-hydrogen  light  for  the  magic  lantern.  The  exa- 
mination of  this  new  and  must  simple  arrangement  for  a  very 
powerful  light  was  very  interesting,  the  light  being  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  equal  in  intensity  to  the  oxy-hydrogen  light. 

Mr.  Daniel  passed  round  tor  examination  one  of  his  nega- 
tives, the  varnished  surface  of  which  presented  a  very  peculiar 
appearance.  There  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  network  ot  a  very 
fine  mesh  completely  covering  the  negative.  It  did  not  exist 
below  the  varnish,  nor,  Mr.  Daniel  affirmed,  did  it 
in  the  slightest  affect  the  printing.  He  said  the  varnish 
was  some  made  by  a  friend  of  his,  an  amateur,  and  which  was 
considered  so  excellent  in  quality  that  many  of  his  friends  used 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  He  should  like  to  hoar  the 
opinion  of  the  members  present  as  to  the  character  and  result, 
if  any,  of  the  marks. 

Lieut.  L  rsAOET  did  not  consider  the  markings,  cracks,  or, 
rather,  very  minute  folds,  through  expansion  of  the  varnish, 
consequent  on  the  gum  in  it  not  being  properly  balanced.  He 
recommended  removing  the  varnish  by  exposure  to  alcoholic 
vapour,  and  re-vamishing. 

Mr.  Bbioht&i AN  considered  that  rather  dangerous,  and  pro- 
posed immersion  in  preference. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that,  unfortunately,  many  of  his  finest  (in- 
cluding prisee  medal)  negatives  showed  symptoms  of  the  same 
state  ot  things,  some  being  equally  strongly  depicted. 

It  was  generally  admitted  to  be  a  most  extraordinary 
appearance. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brightman  dosed  the  meeting. 

Bbelin  Photookaphic  Socibtv. 
A  lOBTiNO  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  C.  Beasch,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greenwood  for  a  copy  ol  his 
almanac  was  passed. 

The  Chaibman  then  laid  before  the  members  a  beautiful  col- 
lection of  micro-photographs,  made  by  Mr.  Grimm,  of  Offenbnrg, 
and  presented  by  him  as  an  addition  to  the  collection  of  photo- 
grapns  of  the  Society.  They  were  examined  by  the  assonbly 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  declared  to  be  first  rate  work. 

Mr.  Ebnbt  Dubt  then  read  a  paper  treating  on  Heliogravure, 
and  the  Different  Phases  of  its  Development.  He  showed  how 
from  the  first  beginning  of  our  art  there  had  besn  a  tendpaev  to 
substitute  for  the  rather  troublesome  and  expensive  work  of 
ordinary  printing  from  the  negative  on  albnmenized  paper,  a 
method  tnat  would  allow  the  production  of  pictures  on  litho- 
graphic stones,  or  metallic  plates.  The  first  patents  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  method  had  been  granted  to  Messrs.  Lemercier, 
Lerebours,  and  Barreswille,  in  the  year  1852.  Mr.  E.  Dubv  tJien 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  this  first  method  of  photo- lithography, 
and  exhibited  a  portrait  of  a  member  (Mr.  William  Werner),  tne 
chief  of  the  photographers  of  the  Roval  Printing  Establishment 
(Konigliche,  Staatsdruckerei),  done  by  this  method  in  the  year 
1862.  A  common  lithographic  stone,  after  being  carefully 
polished,  was  grained  by  some  sand  and  water,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  produce  pictures  from  nature.  Afterwards,  a  solution  of 
asphalt  in  oil  of  turpentine  was  mixed  with  some  drope  of  a 
solution  of  nitrato  of  silver  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Notice  was 
called  to  the  ciitumstance  that  not  much  of  the  nitrate  would  be 
dissolved  in  the  oU,  and,  moreover,  that  the  act  of  dissolving 
required  several  weeks  of  time.  This  mixture  was  carefully 
spread  over  the  stone  by  means  of  a  roller.  When  dry,  the  stone 
was  exposed  to  the  light  under  a  negative^  which  generally  took 
from  one  to  three  days,  whereupon  the  picture,  that  would  he 
already  somewhat  visible  on  the  stone,  should  be  developed  by  a 
sponge  dipped  into  some  turpentine  and  linseed  oil.  It  would 
soon  appear  very  distinctly,  and  with  considerable  force.  The 
stone  must  then  be  etched,  whereupon  (the  remainder  of  the 
asphalt  having  been  removed)  it  might  oe  inked  and  printed 
from.  Mr.  Dnby  exhibited  a  lithographic  stone  prepared  by  him 
in  this  manner,  in  which  the  memhers  showed  great  interest. 
Further  particulars  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Mr.  H.  Bock,  photographer  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Frederic 

Charles,  exhibited  a  new  apparatus  invented  by  him  for  doing  le- 

productbn  work.    This  apparatus  consists  in  a  box  fixed  on  a 

sort  of  movable  gibbet,  fastened  to  the  eamera-8tand«  and  which 

^  can  be  tamed  horizontally.   If  it  be  wanted  to  reproduce  a  ctcte- 
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de-visite  or  a  cabinet  card  (that  is,  a  positive  picture),  the  same 
may  be  fastened  to  the  box  and  covered  with  a  clean  glass  plate. 
If  it  be  required  to  reproduce  a  negative  in  order  to  obtain  a  dia- 
positive,  the  box  must  be  turned  round  on  its  axis,  the  negative 
fixed  on  it  by  means  of  two  crotchets,  and  then  a  sort  of  bag, 
fastened  to  the  box,  will  be  drawn  over  the  objective,  so  as  to  re- 
tain all  superfluous  light.  The  apparatus  may  be  turned  in  every 
direction,  and  will  always  remain  steady. 

The  members  unanimously  agreed  that  for  reproductions  this 
apparatus  was  the  best  and  most  convenient  hitherto  exhibi^^d. 

Mr.  Carl  Frickb  exhibited  some  copies  that  ho  had  varnished 
by  a  particular  composition  of  wax  and  other  substances.  He  did 
not,  however,  reveal  the  secret  of  the  composition. 

The  meeting  considered  that  though  by  the  use  of  this  varnish 
the  appearance  of  the  picture  ^bs  greatly  enhanced,  that,  by  the 
so-called  heiss-satinir  maschine  (hot  burnishing  machine),  the 
rame  effect  might  bo  produced,  and  that  the  pictures  were  not  so 
liable  to  injury  by  scratches  as  often  happens  when  they  are 
rubbed  with  the  wax  or  similar  compositions. 

Mr.  Tn.  Toop  stated  that  for  hot  burnishing  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  such  a  machine,  and  that  he  had  found 
an  old  common  burnishing  machine  quite  sufficient  for  this 
purpose. 

Moreover,  it  was  agreed  that  on  pictures  rubbed  with  these 
varnishes  the  retouching  would  soon  afterwards  be  visible,  by 
which  they  lose  their  value. 

Messrs.  Bbaun  and  Co.,  at  Dornach,  had  sent  in  a  beautiful 
collection  of  carbon  prints,  reproductions  of  statues,  paintings,  aud 
landscapes  (original).  They  were  examined  with  all  the  admira- 
tion due  to  the  productions  of  this  celebrated  firm. 

Mr.  H.  BiRrsLDBB,  of  Peru,  forwarded  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Swiss  views  as  a  present  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  H.  Toop,  a  gentleman  known  in  Germany  as  a  first-class 
photographer,  decUred  these  landscape  pictures  to  be  the  most 
excellent  he  had  ever  seen. 

Among  them  there  were  some  ice  mountains,  parts  of  the  Swiss 
Jnra  Railroad,  and  other  interesting  sights.  As  to  the  ice  moun- 
tain pictures,  it  was  particularly  interesting  to  see  that  some  of 
them  had  been  taken  at  an  elevation  of  about  ten  thousand  feet, 
and  they  must  have  been  taken  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and 
hard  labour. 

The  members  requested  the  Secretary  to  send  their  best  thanks 
to  Mr.  Birfelder  for  his  friendly  gift. 

Mr.  F.  U.  Bbnbkendorvv  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Licht- 
drncks  done  by  Mr.  W.  Hoffmann,  of  Dresden.— E.  Dubt. 


ornament  to  a  cnrred  or  irregnlar  sarface,  apply  glue,  and  bend 
it  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  attached  before  it  geta  dry. — 
Sclent  ijle  American, 


pHOTOORAPRtNO  A  TROTTtKO  HoRSB.— I!^  Druggists'  Adver- 
iiser^  noticing  the  feat  in  San  Francisco  of  photographing  a 
race-horse  while  trotting  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  feet  in 
a  second,  says  that  during  the  exposure  the  rider's  whip  did 
not  move  the  distance  of  its  diameter. 

A  New  Autographic  Progbss.— In  the  Belgian  Bulletin 
du  Musee^  M.  Hannot  describes  the  following  new  autographic 
process.  The  writing  or  drawing  is  made  upon  any  kind  of 
paper,  which  should,  however,  not  be  Tory  thick.  A  special 
ink  is  used,  composed  of  gum-arabic  or  gelatine  f  ozs.,  water 
■atarated  with  bichromate  of  potash  one  quart,  and  sufficient 
Indian  ink  ti)  colour  the  whole.  The  gum  is  first  dissolved  in 
the  solution,  and  the  ink  afterwards  added.  The  preparation 
must  be  kept  sheltered  from  the  light,  and  when  used  a  portion 
should  be  poured  out  in  an  inkstand  of  black  glass.  When  the 
drawing  is  finished  it  is  exposed  to  light,  whereby  the  lines  are 
rendered  insoluble.  A  plate  of  zinc  or  a  stone  is  then  prepared 
and  polished  with  emery,  and  the  drawing  is  placed  upon  it 
face  downward.  Above  the  latter  is  laia  a  sheet  of  paper 
covered  with  gum-arabic,  and  above  this  two  or  three  sheets  of 
dampened  blotting-paper.  The  whole  is  then  pressed.  The 
moisture  in  the  blotting-paper  reaches  the  gummed  paper,  and 
the  gum,  dissolved,  traverses  the  autographic  paper  and  affects 
the  zinc  or  stono  every  where  except  where  the  insoluble  lines  of 
the  design  have  prevented  its  passage.  A  roller  of  greasy  ink 
may  then  be  passed  over  the  plate,  and  the  grease  will  adhere 
only  to  the  lines  which  are  not  covered  with  moisture. 
Printing  is  then  done  in  the  usual  way. — ScietU{/le  American, 

To  Makb  CoscpoBinoN  Obnakbnts  for  Picturb  Frambs, 
no.^Mix  whiting  with  thin  glue  to  the  consistence  of  putty. 

Have  the  mould  ready,  rub  it  over  with  sweet  oil,  and  press 

the  composition  into  it.    When  a  good  impreasion  is  produced,  I     ^trriage  occur.'  YhanEs  for  'I^bar-Book  oopy^ 
take  it  oat  audlajit  aside  to  dry.    Ifitoe  deiiiedtofit  the « SererdConeqKiDdeiits  in  our  next 


H.  B.  Fravkland.— Large  dicihes  may  be  made  of  well-seasoned 
pine.  They  may  be  treated  inside  thoroughly  with  paraffin, 
which  will  make  them  water-tight  and  non-injurious  to  solutions ; 
or  ihey  may  be  well  pitched,  or  treated  with  shellac  vamiah.  A 
very  clean-looking  interior  is  made  by  first  lining  thorn  with  cart- 
ridge paner  pat  on  with  paste,  and,  when  dry,  varnished  either 
with  snellac  or  a  mixture  of  plain  collodion  and  boiled  linseed 
oil.  The  lining  has  an  advantage  in  showing  the  presence  of  dirt 
at  any  time. 

Amatbur. — Docs  the  film-splitting  to  which  you  refer  occur  in  pro- 
ducing the  picture,  or  in  the  varnished  film  of  the  finished  nega- 
tive'? We  think,  from  your  allusions,  it  is  the  latter.  Storing  the 
negatives  in  a  damp  place  or  in  a  damp  atmosphere  is  the  most 
common  cause ;  sometimes  it  is  due  to  insufficient  rinsing  after 
fixing.    Sometimes  a  bad  varnish  is  the  cause. 

A  Frbxck  Caxadiax  Lady. — Some  of  your  cards  are  very  good. 
The  little  child  with  bird  is  very  pretty,  and  the  expression  admir- 
able. The  young  lady  with  hat  in  hand  is  also  very  good.  The 
chief  tendency  to  defect  is  in  excess  of  full  tronX  lignt,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  flatten  the  faces.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving 
our  opinion  on  the  heads  when  they  arrive. 

Lantbrx. — The  coloured  gelatine  sheets  mav  be  purchased  of  many 
fancy  shops  where  fancy  stationery  is  sold ;  also  of  oonfeotionera. 
You  will  find  aniline  colours  answer  better. 

A  New  Subscribbr. — In  our  experience,  no  iron  solution  will 
yield  good  results  as  a  devdoper  if  used  over  and  over  as  it  is  in 
a  dipping  bath.  We  should  try  a  fifteen-grain  iron  solution,  with 
fifteen  minims  of  acetic  acid,  constantly  filling  up  the  bath  with 
fresh  solution  made  as  at  first.  2.  We  have  not  he^trd  of 
toughened  glass  being  prepared  for  ne^tives ;  we  doubt  rau<^ 
whether  it  would  be  of  service  for  negatives.  Wamerke's  film  is 
the  best  substirute  we  know.  Mica  may  be  used,  but  is  difficult 
to  obtain  of  sufficiently  large  size. 

Bbv.  W.  M. — It  is  often  a  difficult  task  to  remove  varnished  nega- 
tive films  from  the  glass,  as,  especially  if  the  collodion  used  have 
a  porous  structure,  the  varnish  permeates  the  film,  and  partially 
cements  the  film  to  the  glass,  ^ut  we  have  seen  cases  iu  which 
the  application  of  a  moderately  thick  layer  of  gelatine  has,  when 
quite  ary,  pulled  up  the  varnished  film,  and  allowed  it  to  leave  the 
glass.  The  entire  removal  of  the  varnish  is  a  difficult  task.  The 
only  way  is  to  soak  or  w<ish  repeated ly  with  the  solvent  of  the 
varnish.  If,  for  instance,  a  spirit  varnish  have  been  used,  then 
wash  with  alcohol.  It  is  often  the  l>68t  plan  to  reproduce  the 
negatives  by  contact  printing. 

Asbestos. — We  cannot  tell  you  with  certainty  where  you  can  obtain 

asbestos ;  most  likely  of  some  chemist.    Baryta  wmte  is  sulphate 

of  baryta.    What  is  termed  permanent  white  is,  we  believe,  zinc 

white. 

Mr.  Burt. — Thanks.    Wo  have  not  seen  the  "  Opturateur  *'  in 

auestion.    We  presume  it  is  an  aid  to  the  use  of  supplementary 
iffused  light  as  an  accelerator. 

A  Man. — There  is  no  work  published  on  the  subject  of  collodion 
transfers.  Many  articles  on  the  subject  have  been  in  the  Photo- 
ORAPUio  Nbws  and  the  Ybar-Book  op  Photography. 

F.  Brown. — We  reg^t  that  we  do  not  remember  the  address  of 
M.  Jablichkoff. 

C.  R.  P.  Vbrnon. — The  person  you  name  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  business  at  all  now,  but  has  disappeared 

J.  S.  C. — We  described  the  lig^ht  iu  question,  a  few  months  ago,  as 
the  lime  lifcht  without  the  use  of  oxygen,  heated  air  being  used 
instead.  The  ordinary  illuminating  g^as  is  used,  and  the  light  is 
very  brilliant.  It  would  be  somewhat  inonvenient,  we  fear,  for 
use  underground,  2.  The  *<  opturateur"  to  which  you  refer  is  a 
means  of  using  supplementarv  light  as  an  accelerator.  3.  Well- 
seasoned  pine  will  answer  well  for  wooden  dishes.  They  may  be 
treated  inside  with  pitch,  or  thoroughly  saturated  with  melted 
paraffin,  or  varnished  with  shellac  vamuh,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
boiled  oil  and  collodion.  We  should  trj  the  paraffin.  Get  the 
dish  weU  made,  with  dovetailed  or  mortised  ioints,  and  the  sur- 
faces planed  perf  9ctly  smooth.  Then  rub  in  the  paraffin.  If  this 
did  not  answer  satisfactorily^  shellac  varnish  might  then  be  added. 
If  your  dish  has  not  been  used  for  other  chemicals,  it  may,  after 
thorough  washing,  bo  used  again  for  silver  solution.  If  it  have 
been  UMd  at  all  for  hjrposulphite  solution,  keep  it  for  that  purpose, 
and  no  other.    Do  not,  on  any  account,  use  it  for  silver  ag>tin. 

J.  T.  Robinson. — Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter  and  sug- 
gestion. If  it  is  possible,  we  will  act  upon  it.  The  explanation 
of  the  present  mode  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  moment  when  the 
task  is  executed  does  not  give  time  for  much  arrangement. 

J.  C.  Stbphbns. — We  Icam,  on  enquiry,  that  tiio  papers  have 
been  sent.     We  shall  irive  especial  attention  to  see  that  no  mis- 
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»H0T0(1K\PHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDlO- 
Tan    SciiHCB   o*    PH0To-A«TBOBom  —  Tktrrn,  tat    0» 

Elbkiiit  OT  PoBiaitTDBI- 
^Ae  Scitnee  o/  Pkoto-atlronoiity.~(ir^na,\\j  a  d««  Bcieoce 
ii  nikking  wty  Among  ns,  and  one  by  one  iU  conqnesti  bc- 
Oamalate.  '.Ve  aliuils  to  utronomiOit  photoK'aph;.  The 
camera,  as  we  haveghovn  from  time  to  time  in  these  coin  mne, 
ba«  oFlaa  been  made  to  record  reealts  and  to  write  down  the 
pfaasM  of  a  pheaomeaon  aa  ther  are  paased  in  Teview  ;  bat  in 
oonneetioQ  with  aatroDomy,  it  does  loiLietfaing  more  than  thi«. 
The  aatronomical  camsra  U  as  much  a  BcieoliSc  ioitrnmeat 
M  tbe  mioroicope  or  t<;teacopa,  and  bj  ib  muana  we  are 
graduall/  aoqaimig  knawledga  whieb,  nithont  tne  aid  of  a 
■eniicire  film,  would  hiTs  been  altogether  uiiattainable. 
Wa  need  not  refer  to  Ut.  Drapet't  weU-known  resoarohes  to 

eore  our  wordg ;  we  need  not  point  to  Mr.  Katbeiford,  of 
evr  York,  and  reoal  his  magniGceat  pictares  of  the  mooa : 
aOT  to  the  eiperimenta  of  Profmoi  Young,  who  claims  to 
have  photograpbed  the  protuberauoea  of  tha  sun  in  ordinary 
daylight.  ladeed,  tbe  aaa  has  of  late  yeara  been  almost 
exoliuivsly  studied  by  pboto-astronomars,  and  tbe  dis- 
ooTeriea  which  have  been  made  respecting  that  iumiaary, 
its  photosphere,  odidub,  Bnuspot*.  ^ad  oiber  pheaomena,  are 
■II  the  fiaila  of  the  camera.  The  last  disoorer^  of  H. 
JauMen,  of  which  we  bare  spolcen  else  where  in  ibeae 
oalumus,  is  due  also  to  photo-astronomy,  aud  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  light  ualasi  pholographio  knowledge 
had  been  paasessed  bj  the  investigator.  A  telescope 
directed  at  the  snc's  disk  will  tell  the  obeerrer  oompara- 
tively  little.  If  he  out  off  the  light  sufBoiently  to  permit 
him  to  examiae  the  lamioary  with  ease,  then  be  baa  out  off 
too  mooh  10  permit  to  find  out  the  delioale  detail  npon  the 
■an's  anrlacp,  of  whicb  the  camera  has  jnst  told  na  the 
oxiatence.  All  photographa  bave  shown  us  hitherto,  and 
what  teluBcopio  obserron  only  haie  seen  of  the  aun,  is  a  disk 
of  daiiling  wbitenees;  bat  by  a  oarcfnl  manipulation  M. 
Jansseu  has  been  able  to  tako  a  photograph  betraying  oon- 
■iitetable  detail  on  its  anrfaoe.  This  he  nas  done  by  con- 
traoting  tbe  period  of  exposure  to  something  like  one 
three- thousandch  oF  a  second,  when  he  aeoures  a  latent 
image  wbicb,  by  careful  development  and  jadicious  ialensi- 
fication,  yields  a  picture  of  the  san  aucb  aa  never  was 
witneased  b'foie.  Markings  of  various  kinda  are  to  be 
witneaaed,  of  the  ezistenceof  which  astionomers  had  hitherto 
only  dreamed,  and  these  rNulta  are  prodaced  not  once  in  a 
while  by  U.  Jaossen,  but  day  after  day.  We  are  told  that 
a  aeriea  of  intenaifying  operations  have  to  be  performed  in 
order  to  ouike  all  the  details  visible,  for  if  tbe  plate  loorirea 
■  little  too  much  exposacs,  all  chanoa  of  ascuring  the  more 
delicate  modifications  is  gone.  Now  that  he  has  gone  so 
far,  the  akiliul  French  photo- as truoooier  will  doubtless 
proceed  to  find   out  what   mora  he  oau  of  those  puiiling 

ChenomeQa,  aannpots,  of  which  wo,  with  all  our  science, 
now  but  very  little  at  present.  Indeed,  a  new  era  of  solar 
science  seem^  to  have  dawned  upon  us,  and  tbe  prosecalion 
of  it  is  solely  in  the  handaorphoto-astrooomera.  Accounts 
ooma  to  OS  from  India,  that  the  amount  and  variition  of 
•olar  radiation  is  being  determined  there,  a  research  which 
Ja  also  conducted  for  tbe  moat  part  with  a  camura.  In  this 
oonntrj  Frofeasor  Stuart  and  Hr.  Lockyer  ard  making 
preparation  to  continue  aimilar  experiments,  the  latter 
gentleman  propoaing  to  ntiliae  Captain  Abney  e  method  of 
ohtaininft  photographa  of  the  red  end  of  the  apeotrum,  so 
that  variationa  in  thermal  and  chemical  intensity  may  be 
neorded  automatically.  Seemingly,  the  camera  is  beooining 
M  aniversal  instrument  of  eoience  among  men  engaged  in 
optical  and  physical  researches. 

Tnilh,  Ihe  One  EUment  of  Porlrailure. — A  photograph!, 
portrait  may  not  be  so  mncb  of  a  work  of  art  as  a  painting 
or  angnTing,  hat  itill  tbera  U  thii  to  be  lud  on  behftlf  ^ 


photographs :  they  are  niaally  a  good  bit  like  yoo,  while 
ang^aTing^  at  any  rate,  never  are.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  but  look  at  the  very  well-executed  engravings  in  one 
London  illustrated  papers,  which  contain  tbe  best  work  of 
'  is  kind :  if  yon  are  not  familiar  with  the  personage  depicted, 
does  ni)t  much  matter ;  yon  aay  he  seems  a  handsome  sort 
j'  man,  or  that  he  looks  rather  younger  than  you  thought, 
»nd  there  the  matter  ends.  But  take  tbe  case  of  any  one 
illy  know  intimately,  whom  you  have  met,  perhaps,  a 
F  times,  and  whose  featuree  are  impreased  on  your 
memory.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  you  have  seen  an 
angraving  of  such  a  person  wbioh  has  been  in  any  way  like 
bim  7  Some  enRravings — many  nowadays — are  taken  from 
photographs.  Tbe  latter  are  not  called  art  productions,  tbe 
former  are.  And  yet,  as  the  art  comes  in,  the  likeness  goea 
mt,  feemingly.  There  is  a  something  about  tbe  eye  or  a 
.witch  across  the  month  left,  that  is  in  the  original  photo- 
graph, and  this  is  all  there  ia  to  tell  yoo  for  whom  the 
angraving  is  meant.  In  moat  instances  it  ia  parely  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  call  this  or  that  the  portrait  of  so-aud- 
».  As  we  have  said,  when  tbe  spectator  is  wholly  ignorant 
of  tbe  Bubjeot,  beacoepta  what  is  before  him  without  a  mur- 
Tiur.  It  IB  only  when  be  ia  acquainted  with  the  being  aup- 
iDsed  to  be  represented  that  be  becomea  fully  aware  of  the 
leoeption.  And  yet  portraits  such  as  these  are  all  we  have 
o  tecal  to  our  minds  tbe  features  of  tbe  great  men  dead 
and  gone.  If  tbe  pictures  in  the  beat  illustrated  journals  of 
tbe  day  present  us  with  enRravings,  aay,  of  Lord  Mayor 
Owden  and  Sheriff  Nottage,  wTiich  we  know  to  bo  altonether 
anlike  tbe  originala.  it  is  not  likely,  we  may  argne,  that  the 
old  prints  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Johnson,  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  Queen  Eli«abeth,  much  resemblod  tbe 
originals  either.  People  may  aay  what  they  like  about 
ihotographic  art  and  pbotograpbio  portraiture,  but  any  one 
javiag  plaoed  before  him  two  portrait*,  one  a  pBiating  or 
engraving  by  even  a  groat  artiat,  and  a  photographic  likenesa 
also  executed  by  a  man  of  taste,  would  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  as  to  which  resembled  the  model  in  tbe  greater 
degree.  When  placed  side  by  side  with  a  welUeioculed 
photograph,  neither  painting  not  engraving,  let  it  be  ever 
M  well  executed,  can  hold  ila  own.  In  fact,  if  art  tneans 
lometbing  evolved  from  tbe  worker's  brain  of  which  there 
s  no  symptom  in  the  original  model,  it  will  be  well  indeed 
when  we  see  no  more  of  it  in  portraiture.  It  we  care  for  a 
portrait  at  all,  we  want  to  have  it  like,  and  attempts  to  make 
the  forehead  more  noble  and  to  inspire  more  fire  into  the 
eye  are  simply  efforts  worse  than  useless.  Already  photo- 
eraohv  has  done  much  to  correct  this  romance  in  portraiture, 
in/it  will  do  much  more  yet.  There  ia  a  wi^e  field  fur 
laiutere  and  engravers  without  their  attempting  to  improve 
in  buinau  natnre.  And  for  this  reaaoa  it  is  tbat  we  hope 
gtepa  will  be  Uken  ere  long  to  form  a  national  photographic 
irallery,  wherein  will  bo  gathered  together  pholographio 
portraits  of  groat  men  in  wboee  lives  posterity  will  be 
interested.  Lrt  the  portraite  be  skilfully  taken  and  printed 
in  permanent  pigments,  so  that  those  who  come  after  us  may 
knifw  sotnetbing  of  the  men  aud  women  they  have  heard 
and  read  about.  Let  ua  have  painted  portraits  and  engraved 
poTtraiU  by  all  means,  so  that  the  public  may  inspect  them 
without  lot  or  hindrance.  But  we  make  bold  to  say  that" 
afUt  an  inspeotioD  of  historical  portrait  paintings  and 
ancient  engravings,  visitors  would  hereafter  be  only  too  de- 
ighted  to  repur  to  a  gallery  o(  photographs,  there  to  learn 
rhat  their  anoeaton  really  were  like  m  tbe  flesh  and  blood. 

ON  POG-PRODUCINa  EMULSIONS,  AND  THEIK 
RBOTIFIOATION. 

BT   OAPTilK    W.    »■    W.    ABHIT,    ».«.,    I.B.B.* 

DiTBiBO  the  diacuseion  following  my  paper  on  "  A  Neglected 
Uethod  ol  Intensification,"  on  April  3rd  last,  which 
appeared  in  the  Societj'a  Journal.  I  incidentally  mentioned 
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my  reasoDS  for  thinking  that  the  effect  of  nitric  acid  iu  an 
emalsionf  as  a  preventive  of  fog,  was  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  any  chemically  prod  need  sub-bromide  of  silver,  or  to 
reduce  it  all  to  the  state  of  bromide;  and  that  this  sub- 
bromide  might  be  produced  by  the  fact  that  a  sub-bromide 
of  the  metal  employed  in  forming  the  basis  of  the  emulsion 
might  exist,  particularly  if  it  was  a  diad  metal,  such  as 
cadmium.  I  had  intended  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that 
any  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  or  of  silver  ; 
or  of  the  metal,  or  silver,  might  act  similarly.  The  action 
of  the  nitric  acid  would  be  to  form  nitrates  with  the  oxides 
or  metals,  as  also  with  a  part  of  the  sub-bromide,  leaving 
bromide  behind.  Where  really  pure  bromide  is  present,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  there  should  be  fog.  I  had 
also  intended  to  show,  as  a  natural  corollary,  that  the  action 
of  copper  bromide  (or  copper  chloride)  on  sub -bromide  of 
silver,  was  to  reduce  it  to  bromide  of  silver,  together  with 
sab -bromide  (or  sub-chloride)  of  copper ;  and  that  this 
sub-bromide  (or  sub-chloride)  of  copper  could  only  exist 
after  all  the  silver  nitrate  had  been  connected.  On  the  3rd 
of  August  an  article  by  one  of  the  editors  appeared  in  the 
British  Journal,  in  which  that  same  opinion  was  given. 
The  article  states : — *'  Wo  shall  now  attempt  to  offer  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena  (the  elimination  of 
fog),  and  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  action  runs  indis- 
criminately, whether  a  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  be  em- 
ployed, provided  only  the  halogen  be  in  combination  with 
a  metal  which  it  has  a  less  affinity  for  than  silvery*  This 
law  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  every  case,  I  believe)  and 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  my  paper  I  have  already 
reierred  to. 

The  reaction  there  given  is  as  follows  :  ^ 
Silver + Copper  Bromide = Silver  Bromide + Copper  Sab-bromide. 
Ag.  +        Ca.Br.,       =       Ag.Br.      -j-  Cu.Br. 

We  may  now  substitute  for  silver,  silver  sub-bromide 
and  the  reaction  would  be : — 

Silv  Sub -brom. -(-Copper Brom.=:Silv. Brom.-(- Copper Subhrom. 
Ag.,Br.       +         Cu.Br.,  =     2Ag  Br.  -|-         Cu.Br. 

For  the  bromide  we  might  substitute  the  chloride,  and 
for  the  copper  we  might  substitute  cobalt,  gold,  &c.,  and 
the  same  results  might  be  supposed  to  occur. 

As  already  stated,  the  silver  sub-bromide  might  arise 
from  an  imperfect  soluble  bromide,  or  through  a  mixture 
of  oxide  or  the  metal  with  it. 

Instead  of  these  haloid  salts  of  copper,  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  employ  bromine  or  iodine,  when  evidently 
an  equally  effective  reaction  would  take  place. 

I  may  mention  that  that  indefatigable  worker,  Mr.  War- 
nerke,  Hrst  suggested  to  me  the  use  of  iodine,  and  since  it  is 
incapable  of  combining  with  alcohol,  it  is,  perhaps,  safer 
^^iBC  than  is  bromine,  which  forms  bromal. 

Now  what  can  cure — or,  perhaps,  1  should  say  eliminate 
the  chance  of — fog  in  an  emulsion  should  be  equally  effective 
with  a  dry  plate  made  as  with  an  emulsion ;  and  in  order  to 
demonstrate  this  to  yon  to-night,  I  have  brought  with  me 
a  series  of  transparencies  all  differently  treated.  I  will,  to 
avoid  repetition,  detail  the  way  once  for  all  in  which  every 
experiment,  except  one,  was  carried  out.  A  6x2  plate  was 
coated  with  emulsion,  dried,  then  carried  out  into  the  light. 
One  end  of  the  plate  was  treated  with  the  fog-destroying 
agent,  the  whole  then  washed  and  dried.  Next  the  plate 
was  exposed  behind  a  negative  for  a  suitable  time,  and 
alkaline  development  resorted  to,  and  the  usual  fixing,  wash- 
ing, and  drying  carried  out.  The  first  pUte  I  hand  round 
was  treated  with  copper  bromide  (the  bromide  being  formed 
by  the  double  decomposition  of  copper  sulphate  and  potas- 
sium iodide,  as  detailed  in  my  paper  already  referred  to). 
You  will  see  that  there  is  no  fog  on  the  part  treated  with 
it;  the  transparency  is  perfectly  clear.  The  next  plate 
shows  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  ferric  chloride  for 
copper  bromide ;  the  fog  induced  by  diffused  light  is  nearly 
entirely  destroyed,  though  tbe  plate  is  not  quite  so  bright 

*■  It  would  have  been  more  (ronerally  dcur  had  Uiv  word  metailic  been 
pluocd  before  iihtr. 


as  the  first.  Bdcham  found  that  gun-cotton  was  recon 
verted  into  ordinary  cotton  when  treated  with  ferrooj 
chloride,  and  thi?,  perhaps,  may  be  the  reason  of  the  sligh 
veil  which  is  apparent. 

The  next  plate  is  very  instructive ;  tbe  end  wa^  treate< 
with  potassium  bromide,  not  for  a  shorfc  time,  bat  for  i 
considerable  time.  Ton  see  that  the  fog  is  scarcely  at  a1 
destroyed,  and  remembering  that  potassium  is  a  monad  ele 
mcnt,  we  get  a  proof  of  what  I  have  asserted  regarding  th 
necessity  of  the  naloid  being  that  of  a  diad. 

The  next  plate  is  also  interesting.  You  will  notice  tha 
it  is  clear  throughout,  though  if  the  experiment  bad  beei 
perfectly  successful,  it  should  have  been  bright,  with  fog  a 
one  end.  The  reason  of  this  failure  is  that  the  fog-destroye 
used  was  bromine  water,  and  the  vapour  of  bromine  escapinj 
from  the  solution  has  been  sufficient  to  undo  the  work  o 
the  diffused  light.  This  experiment  is  similar  to  one  mad 
by  Mr.  Q-.  Shaw  with  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  where  hi 
showed  that  the  Dagnerrean  image  would  be  destroyed  by  th 
vapour  of  bromine. 

The  next  plate  was  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  ii 
alcohol.  You  see  how  effectually  the  destruction  of  fog  ha 
been  accomplished  on  the  end  to  which  the  iodine  wa 
applied. 

The  sixth  plate  I  show  was  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
Yon  will  notice  how  perfectly  bright  it  is  where  the  acid  ha 
had  access  to  the  film,  and  I  would  here  draw  your  attentioi 
to  the  marked  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  this  film  iron 
that  which  would  be  observed  with  an  iodide  or  bromo 
iodide  film. 

With  the  two  latter  it  is  almost  impossible  to  destroy  th* 
action  of  light.  You  may  develop  a  plate  by  the  ordinan 
developer,  dissolve  off  the  deposit  with  nitric  acid,  develo] 
again  (adding  silver  nitrate,  of  course),  and  you  get  ai 
almost  equally  strong  image.  This  may  be  repeated  mani 
times,  as  I  showed  some  years  ago  in  a  letter  which  appeare< 
in  the  Photographic  News,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  ma] 
have  something  to  do  with  the  necessity  of  using  a  veri 
acid  bath  with  bromiaed  collodion,  if  great  freedom  from  fo{ 
be  desired. 

The  seventh  plate  I  show  is  one  treated  with  dilute  sal 
phuric  acid.  The  end  so  treated  varies  in  the  freedom  froa 
fog;  the  clearest  parts  are  those  on  which  the  acid  wa 
poured,  and  on  which  the  acid  was  allowed  to  remain  th< 
longest. 

The  last  plate  is  one  not  exposed  to  diffused  light,  bn 
simply  a  fog-giving  emulsion,  one  end  of  which  was  trBate< 
with  copper  bromide  before  exposure  behind  a  negative 
you  see  that  part  is  comparatively  bright. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  these  plates  are  vet] 
instmotive ;  the  action  that  has  evidently  taken  place — viz. 
the  reduction  of  the  sub-bromide  to  the  state  of  bromide,  i 
most  marked,  and  in  this  respect  tends  to  prove  the  correct 
ness  of  the  chemical  theory  of  the  developable  (let  us  ric 
ourselves  of  that  misnomer,  the  latent)  image. 

The  results  are  before  you,  and  you  can  draw  your  owi 
deductions  from  them :  to  me  they  speak  volumes. 

As  far  as  theory  and  practice  go,  I  can  see  no  rt>ason  wh] 
fog  should  ever  be  met  with  in  pure  emulsioos — and  whei 
I  say  pure,  I  mean  emulsions  in  which  there  is  no  extraneooi 
organic  compound  added.  When  such  bodies  ss  albumei 
and  gelatine  are  added,  we  may  expect  other  results,  as  thei 
we  arrive  at  different  conditions,  if  the  emulsions  have  beei 
prepared  with  an  excess  of  silver  nitrete. 

I  have  now  to  retract  an  opinion  which  I  have  previously 
expressed—  I  mean  the  opinion  I  held  regarding  the  com 

farative  fineness  of  division  of  the  particles  in  an  emulaioo 
Ktated  that  the  ruby-coloured  emulsion  was  coarser  thai 
the  bine  tinted.  Had  I  given  it  a  proper  amount  of  thought 
I  should  at  once  have  seen  that  1  was  in  error.  Thi 
particles  in  the  ruby-coloured  emulsion  were  small  enongl 
to  allow  the  larger  wave-lengths  (the  red)  to  pass  throael 
them,  whilst  they  were  large  enough  to  stop  thesmalTe 
waye-lengths  (the  blue).    With  the  emulsion,  which  has  ( 
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greenUh  tint  b;  IraoBHiilted  light,  the  pailiclet  are  Ur^e 
enough  to  stop  >ouie  of  the  red,  and  widely  enough  dis- 
tributed to  allow  ihe  blue  to  pui  mixed  with  a  portioa  of 
the  red  whicb,  hiviog  been  partly  absorbed,  pias  through 
nith  dimiuinhed  smpliiade,  aod  cooMquently  with  leM 
intengit;.  The  reaultiag  {jenoral  tint  ia,  therefore,  that  of 
the  shorter  warea. 

Mr.  Beikelcj'a  published  experimcDt*,  in  whioh  he  ahom 
that  wbeo  the  gTaeuieh  nniulBioQ  aettleB,  the  top  layer  hte 
K  ruby  tinl,  ia  very  inBtructlve.  I  have  repeated  them 
with  the  albumnn  emuUion,  and  have  no  beiitatJon  in 
laying  that  hi  ii  correct  in  hiii  viewa.  The  ruby-coloured 
emnUion  ia  all  pure  ailver  bromide;  the  heavier  aarticl as 
whicb  sink  first  are  a  combioatioQ  of  Bilvor  bromide  and 
■ilver  albaminat«.  Too  much  BtreHmiut  not  belaid  on  the 
difference  between  a  blaisb  and  a  red  film,  when  we  simply 
regard  thtm  in  Ihe  light  of  a  tennilite  talt  leparaUd  into  coarte 
and  /ne-gra  ined  particles. 

la  both  films  the  particles  must  be  in  an  extreme  state  of 
diviaion,  otherwiae  there  would  not  be  the  distiuctive  colonr ; 
io  fact,  the  eiie  nf  the  ultimate  particles  must  be  me*»arable 
on  the  sauie  scale  as  the  wavea  of  light  themselvaa.  I  can- 
not aay  mora  at  present  on  the  other  effects  that  ma^  depend 
OD  thecoloui  of  the  film,  as  my  investigations  in  this  respeot 
ate  iocompleta. 

There  is  qo  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  albumen  emulsion 
baa  a  greenish  tint,  which  I  described  to  the  Society  in  June 
last,  is  more  rapid  than  any  I  have  tried.  1  offer  a  sugges- 
tion, whicb  is  tliat  the  organic  atlt  of  ailver  in  the  emulsion 
is  the  causa  of  the  rapidity.  The  silver  in  oombinstion 
rapidly  takei  up  (he  bromine  whioh  may  b«  liberated  by  the 
action  of  light  on  the  bromide,  and  we  have  »  61m  aToioat 
in  the  state  of  a  wet  plate,  the  organic  salt  of  silver  being 
BQbslituted  for  the  gilvei  nitrate. 


THE  CaEMlSTRY  OF  CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Bi  ADoir  BK&tn,  or  dokhaob.* 
It  is  well  known  that  the  employment  of  obrotniom  com- 
pounds in  photography  ia  bued  upon  the  fact  that  they 
pOBsess  the  capacity  when  combined  with  albumeuiied 
■obatanoea,  to  permit  the  latter  to  be  inflaeuced  by  light  in 
leepeot  to  solubility  in  water.  For  instanoe,  if  a  coloured 
aheet  of  gelatine  that  has  previously  been  treated  with  a 
chromium  salt  is  put  under  a  negative,  it  loses  its  capacity 
to  dissolve  in  water  wherever  light  has  strnck  it :  the  more 
TigorouH  the  action  of  the  light,  the  greater  the  degree  of 
insolubility.  After  a  judicious  exposure  to  light,  you 
obtain,  indeed,  a  pictnre  composed  of  insoluble  gelatine  and 
pigment.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  pigmented  mass  con- 
sists oF  lamp  black  (or  carbon),  so  we  usually  call  this 
method  of  producing  photograpVu  by  the  name  of  carbon 
printing. 

It  was  Swan  who  mas  tbe  first  to  show  that  Ihe  process  in 
qnestion  was  due  to  a  reducing  action  ;  the  chromic  acid 
loses  its  oxygen,  finally  going  over  to  a  ohrome-oiide, 
which  forms  with  gelatine  a  horny  mass.  What  sort  of 
Mtion  goes  on  during  the  formation  of  this  mass  we  are 
pieient  ignorant  of. 

We  are  of  opinion  tbat  first  of  all  cbromate  of  potash  __ 
formed.  If,  lor  instance,  a  gelatine  sheet  treated  with 
bichromate  of  potash  ia  subjected  to  the  action  of  light,  it 
loon  becomes  of  a  brouie-brown,  but  upon  the  addition  of 
ammonia  assumes  a  groenisb  colour.  This  colonr  c 
from  tbe  cbromio  oxide  that  is  set  fiee,  that  base  combi 
with  chromic  acid,  and  forming  chromata  of  ammonia 
the  gelatine  sheet  is  exposed  still  longer  to  tbe  action  of 
light,  it  becomes  as  green  and  biittle  aa  glass.  Tbe  same 
result  may  be  observed  with  tungstate  of  soda,  and  in  this 
oase  also  a  reductioa  of  the  tnngatio  acid  appears  to  take 
place.  Whether  combinations  of  thia  aoid  may  be  made 
tiaeof  in  carbon  printing  is  another  matter;  but  at  any  r«t« 


luld  be  well  worth  while  making  a  few  experiments  in 
this  direction. 

le  more  acid  tbe  chromic  acid  componnda  and  tbe  more 
dasily  decomposed,  the  mote  rapid  will  tlie  process  of  be- 
joming  insoluble  proceed.  With  solutions  of  purecbromio 
Mid,  one  can  scarcely  work.  A  tissue  prepared  with  a  three 
-ler  cent,  eolation  becomes  rapidly  insoluble  even  in  the 
lark,  but  shows,  on  being  put  into  water,  always  an  im- 
pression of  the  olich^  a  proof  thut  some  action  of  light  has 
taken  place. 
A  tissue  prepared  with  a  1 J  per  cuat.  sololioa  yields  under 
vigorous  negative  in  the  sun, within  45  Ecconds  ;  an  image, 
1  this  oase,  liowever,  oarmine  snd  I'ruasian  blue  in  the  tissue, 
hen  the  latter  is  of  a  purple  or  violet  character,  are  thereby 
deatroyed.  Tissue  senaitiaud  with  simple  or  yellow  cbromate 
of  potash  will  keep  good  even  in  summer  for  several  weeks, 
but  is  then  hardly  more  seositive  than  silver  paper.  It  seems, 
therafore,  that  the  t>est  compound  to  use  would  be,  under 
most  ciroamstances,  a  mixture  consisting  half  of  the  mono- 
snd  half  of  tbe  bi-cbromate.  Tbe  formula  for  vigotoas 
oegalivea  should  be  the  following — 

Mono-chromafe  of  potash 2^  parts. 

Bi-cbromate  of  potiwh      2i      „ 

Water 76        „ 

Alcohol  20       „ 

100     „ 

It  is  neceesary  that  the  salte  should  first  of  all  be  dissolved 
in  water  before  the  alcohol  is  added.  The  alcohol  permits 
the  tisaue  to  dry  mote  speedily,  and  lends  it  greater  tongh- 
neas,  so  that  it  is  less  liable  to  crack  or  break.  According 
to  Hasnik,  the  ammonia  salts  of  chromium  distingniah  them- 
selves from  all  others  by  the  remarkable  qu^ity  that  in 
simple  combinationthey  are  just  as  sensitive  as  in  the  donblo 
combination. 

all  cases  chemically  pure — or,  in  other  words,  re- 
cryatalliaed— aalta,  abould  be  employed,  as  is  invariably  tb« 
case  at  Dornacb.  The  ohromate  salts  purchased  in  comueroa 
generally  nearly  all  of  tbem  oontain  some  fine  chromio  acid 
and  chrome-alam,  which  may  have  a  very  injurious  effect 
upon  the  whole  process,  from  the  circumstance  tbat  by  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  temperatare  the  solobibity  of  tbs 
gelatine  ia  thereby  more  or  less  diminished. 

Bythe  use  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  other 
oxidising  substance,  tiaaue  which  has  beoome  insoluble  may 
be  rendered  soluble  aaain.  On  this  point  I  am  now  prose- 
cuting experiments.  Kruger  maintains  thatchloiide  of  lime 
'rewn  over  the  floor  of  the  laboratory  does  much  to  preserve 

le  sensitised  tissue  io  good  condition. 

These  remarks  may  not  be  of  very  great  importance,  but 
they  will  show  the  photographer  who  occupies  himself  with 
carbon  priatiog  tbat  the  knowledge  of  a  little  chemiatry  iaof 
value  to  overoome  the  obstacles  he  has  to  combat. 


SUN  SPOTS  STUDIED  BY  SOLAR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 
M.  Jahssem  has  obtained  magnificent  photographs  of  the 
tun,  meaauring  some  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  on  which 
the  grannlar  aolsr  surface  can  be  aa  clearly  distinguished 
as  by  regarding  the  sun  through  the  largest  instrumenta. 
He  obtains  these  by  diminishing  the  time  of  exposure  to 
less  than  j^g  of  a  second,  and  employing  special  means  for 
the  development  of  the  image. 

On  April  14ih  last,  M.  Janssen  states  that  a  photograph 
of  the  sun  showed  no  spots,  and  it  was,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  presume  that  none  existed,  aa  spots  as  smaJl  as  one 
second  in  diameter  were  always  registered. 

On  the  next  day,  at  about  eight  a.m.,  another  photo- 
graph showed,  near  the  centre  of  the  sun,  a  conaidenble 
group  of  apota,  tbe  largest  of  which  measured  some  twenty 
seconds  in  diameter. 

M.  Janwen  pointa  out  that,  as  the  earth  when  teen  from 
the  ana  u  but  eighteen  leooiidt  fo  apparent  diameter,  oat 
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globe  conld  easilj  haro  been  contained  within  the  area  of 
the  IsrgeBt  spot.  The  HuddeDaeu  of  the  apparition,  aad 
the  STaodear  of  the  phenomenoe,  Led  the  obeerver  to  pre- 
diet  the  prompt  diaappearaDce  of  the  spotB  and  frequent 
changea  in  t^eir  confifjuration.  He  further  concluded  tliat 
the  idea  that,  when  the  sun  (aa  at  preaeut)  exhibita  few 
■patR,  it  IB  undergoing  a  period  of  repoae,  ia  inexact, 
but  that  the  truth  is  rather  tne  reverse,  ag  spots  then  form 
and  vauiah  with  a  rapidity  muck  greater  than  at  any 
Other  epoch. 

Of  course,  these  viewi  of  M.  Janaaea  have  led  to  maoj 
obBeTTBtions  and  maoh  diacusaion  by  sod  among  as- 
tronomera. 

U.  Decza  citea  a  small  spot  which  appeared  on  March 
6th  and  disappeared  before  the  12th.  The  same  obaerrer 
notes  the  fact  that  the  spot  of  April  15th  formed  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th.  M.  Ventoea,  at  Madrid,  also  saw 
the  apota  form  at  five  p.m.  on  the  14th.  and  mentions  see- 
ing other  smaller  spots  appear  and  Taniah  tapidlj  during 
preTions  months. 

M.  Gaaan  diaaenti  from  M.  Janasen's  views,  and  regards 
mo  apota  aa  the  reaalt  of  eroptions  in  the  solar  mass. 
Before  the  spot,  however,  there  are  faculfe  irhich  should 
have  been  aeen.  Id  the  photograph  of  April  14th,  how- 
ever, facutn  are  altogether  absent ;  but  tbia  M,  Uaian 
explaios  bj  aaaiiming  that  the  facula  were  too  near  the 
centre  to  be  viaible.  According  to  him  the  spot  in  quea- 
tion  will  not  disappear  any  more  rapidlj  than  spots  during 
^e  maximum  epochs,  and  he  thinks  that  it  will  return 

H.  Janssen,  however,  replies  that  fifteen  dajrs  afterward, 
when  the  bqd  had  more  than  completed  his  ae mi- rotation, 
the  spot  should,  according  to  M.  Uaian,  have  reappeared, 
whereas  it  did  not. 

M.  Tacchini  does  not  coincide  with  M.  Jansien  in  the 
idea  of  the  present  activity  of  the  sun  ;  but,  on  the  cou- 
trarj,  considera  that  an  actual  period  of  repose  exists.  Ue 
poiuta  out  that  there  were  290  apota  observed  within  five 
months  in  1871,  wiiile  but  24  were  noted  in  the  same  period 
in  1876. 

M.  Janssen  states  that  the  first- mentioned  total  ia  exag- 
gerated, for  several  spota  which  appeared  three  or  fonr 
times  were  counted  aa  frequently,  and  that  numerous  small 
apota  could  not  appear  and  disappear  rapidly,  as  is  the 
case  now,  without  producing  excessivelj  violent  move- 
ments in  the  solar  mxss.  This  very  great  activity  would 
militate  against  the  formation  of  spots,  and  be  favourable 
to  the  diaappearanM  of  those  already  produced.— iStund/c 
Amerieatt. 


THE  STATE  OF  BCSINESS.* 
Mr.  £.  T,  WniTNEY  next  givea   evidence,  writing   from 
"Norwalk,  Connecticut."    Trade  has  been  gloomy,  but 
proapecta  are  improving.     He  then  proceeds  :— 

To  your  seoond  qoerj,  regarding  aiylei  most  in  demand,  I 
will  say  onlieiitatingty  that  with  me  the  cabinet  vignette  ii  the 
most  called  lor.  I  have  consnlled  laadios  artists  iu  New  York, 
and  they  concur  in  the  same  opinion  ;  but  there  is  a  groiriDg 
demaud  for  promeoade  and  composition  picture*.  That  there 
ia  Dot  a  ersatsr  sa'e  for  the  latter  styles  may  be  oiriiig  to  luzi- 
nessoQ  the  part  uf  photographers.  RegardiDg  prices,  my  prices 
within  two  years  ha**  ^an  reduced  to  tlO  for  oabioet  and  M 
for  carle-de  riiita,  formerly  tl2  and  St  per  dozen.  My  experi- 
ence is,  tbat  good  prices  inaara  not  only  Srst-clui  people  (in 
plain  words,  rich  people),  but  a  cisu  of  CDatomora  of  both  aexel 
who  spend  money  freely,  and  wiil  hare  only  tbe  beat.  I  Hod  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  tsste  of  the  pnblio,  and  they 
appreciate  good  work.  It  is  aaoorce  of  regret  to  me,  and  mnal 
be  to  many  others  vhc  love  the  art,  and  aim  high  lo  attain 
perrectioo,  to  Sod  leading  man  in  New  York  to  weak-kneed  as 
to  reduce  prices  une-hsll — men  who  have  been  iirominent  in 
oar  ennvenlions  have  brought  a  lasting  injury  to  the  tmaioesa. 

Ton  ask  what  sort  of  light  I  na«  7  In  answering  this  some 
may  aay,  "  Well,  ha  moat  be  old  fogyish.  to  use  ligbt  invented 
thirty  years  ago  ;  "  and  yet  it  I*  true,  and  ,whal  is  atianget  atill, 


this  IB  the  standard  light  of  thft  piMent  day ; 
know  or  have  ever  heard  of  the  iDraalor,  the  lat 
rence,  one  ef  New  York's  oldest  and  boat  Dag 
Bat  to  the  light.  Btarting  two  feat  from  the  II 
feet  perpendicular,  then  eloping  at  an  angle 
degrees,  twelve  teet,  width  twelve  feet.  Witb  thi 
of  ten  iir  twelve  can  be  taken  in  fifteen  asoond 
pictores  of  children,  I  place  tb«m  within  two  fe 
window,  and  get  tbem  m  a  flash.  Ia  making  aha 
I  shut  off  all  tap-ligbt,  place  the  subject  oppooile 
the  aide-light,  and  by  caieFul  adjaatoient  at  sei 
good  eSscta  in  abont  filtaen  seconds  ;  warking  tn 
by  having  two  bockgionnds,  plenty  of  depth  at 
operating  room  (which  is  forty  feet  long},  the  e 
rolled  to  either  side  acoording  to  the  drawing 
should  the  aobject  have  a  crooked  uoee,  of  ooane ; 
the  crooked  side  toward  the  aide-light,  leaving  th 
shadow.  There  has  been  much  diacoaaion,  ani 
ideas  advanoed  through  the  journals,  regarding 
akylJghts,  and  one  great  reason  why  it  has  n( 
thoroDghly  used  is  owing  to  the  difflcnitj  of  < 
proper  shade.  About  twenty-one  year*  ago  I  ' 
with  weak  eyes,  owlcg  to  use  of  cyaoida  of  polosb, 
me  that  bine  gluas  would  relieve  niy  eye«  as  well  a 
and  if  it  would  not  retard  the  operation,  it  wogi 
adopt  it  in  building  my  new  light  at  Norwalk.  I 
0.  Uarriaon,  tlie  well-known  instrament  maker, 
it  nould  accelerate  the  production  of  photogmj 
The  glaas  oould  not  ba  obtained  in  New  York,  i 
Downing  sent  to  Bnxland  for  it :  whan  it  airi 
baaatifal  shade  of  light  bloe,  ground  on  theinaida; 
used  for  twenty  yaara,  and  would  reoommeud  it.  1 
first  bine  light  ever  tiaed  for  photography,  but  the  i 
C.  C.  Harrison 

The  time  cannot  he  far  distant  when  an  inatjl 
phct(^raphen  can  perfect  thenuelvaa  in  every  bi 
"'will  be  estahliabed  in  some  large  city  ;  and  del 
9  many  experienced  operator*  wlio,  tired  of  Ih 
:iisit«de*  of  business,  woeld  gladly  exchange, 
teachers  for  the  Photographers'  College.  Mr.  Ci 
.rtiele,  "  tthsll  Price*  Oome  Down  ?  "  ia  very  good  ; 
lis  price*  for  half  doaens  these  bard  timea  would  drii 
sway.  My  policy  has  been  to  secure  the  aitUng, 
pleass  the  customer*,  they  are  pretty  eare  to  oi3ki 
The  prioe,  (1  for  4-4,  i*  ont  of  proportion  ;  compare 
Df  wrirk  getting  np  ono  4-4  to  making  twelve  guod 
cards.  1  make  cabioet,  first  at  12,  half  at  (fi;  *■ 
Mrte-de- visile,  t4  per  doien  ;  half-dozan  (3.60,  T 
moderate  and  fair  ecosidering  the  timea,  ani 
onstomer  wilhont  a  groan.  "A  bird  in  the  hand,"  I 
war  to  the  quastion,  "  Do  hurnisheis  eense  I 
I  feel  like  saying  "  Tea,"  bat  it  is  onlj  a  i 
[.  L.  Bing 
Way  oat  here  o 
would  ba  little  taate  manifested  for  the"  photograf 
yon  it  is  quite  the  oentrary.  The  panio 
depressed  bnsinea*  aaterprises  ot  every  class  tfan 
country  has  been  bnl  little  felt  here.  This  fa 
sttribntable  to  the  product*  of  this  frontier  count 
wool,  and  cotton,  being  tlie  chief.  Hod  ready  mar 
f^ood  prices,  and  the  cattle  market  has  been  remari 
tbii  season,  eonsequenlly  the  prospects  are  that  all 
trade  will  be  good  tbis  coming  lalfand  winter. 

The  prewnt  style  seem*  lo  be  the  vi){netM  in  gre 
most  say,  i*  beantitul  when  properly  handled.  Ca 
sard*  are  the  prevalent  sises,  and  a  Urge  prnj 
cabinets.  I  seldom  make  lea*  than  one  doien  fium 
nbieh  1  get  tl2  for,  and  $8  pxr  half-doieo  ;  oarda  $5 
sod  (3  per  half-doien.  I  find  people  will  pay  nxM 
carefully  flnishsd  work,  and  at  present  I  have  adopt 
of  doing  my  work  myself,  and  tbua  use  the  proper  o 
ing  it  wall  done,  and  I  am  satisfled  this,  with  me,  i*  c 
than  trusting  to  snch  help  as  I  am  able  to  hire. 

1  find  a  decided  improvement  in  the  taste  of  my  pi 
frequently  the  remark  :  "If  you  oan  do  better  by  g 
timeandpain*  to  the  work,  do  so,  and  I  will  Willi ngT 
for  It" 

In  my  experience  of  twenty-five  years  and  over  in 
graphic  art,  the  class  of  people  who  form  the  gisatei 
my  patronage  uo  willing  to  pay  good  prioea  for  good 
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I  most  say  I  believe  photographers  who  are  coDtinaally  dropping 
OD  pricoB  iD  an  effort  to  secure  trade  or  an  incieate  of  trade, 
mase  a  great  mistake :  they  not  only  lower  themselves  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  to  that  class  who  are  snch  poor  work- 
men that  the  ioducement  they  offer  of  cheap  work  is  the  only 
recommendation  tbey  have,  but  they  fail  in  this,  that  they  do 
not  increase  the  receipts  so  mach  as  the  poor  work.    The  time 
has  passed  for  the  better  classes  to  be  thus  indnced  to  patronize 
inferior  workmen.    The  inducement  ot  cheap  work  is  not 
BufiScieot  to  secure  a  class  of  patronage  that  are  sufficiently 
cultured  to  desire  anything  excelleot,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
policy  for  one  who  has  any  respect  for  the  art  to  reduce  prices 
to  such  an  extont  as  to  cause  slighting  their  work,  which  it 
does.    Good  prices  give  tone  and  character,  and  this  is  what 
refined  tastes  admire.    I  make  but  few  photographs  with  fancy 
backgrounds,  as  snch  are  only  adapted  to  full-figure  pictures, 
which  1  do  not  consider  advisablo  for  card  or  cabinet,  as  it 
makes  the  face  too  small  to  give  a  faithful  likeness,  and  enable 
the  proper  display  of  light  and  shadow.    In  11  by  14,  or  larger, 
full  figures  will  answer  very  well.     While  the  bust,  or  head  I  and  very  few  cartes-de-visite.    The  imperial,  as  I  have  intro- 


to  keep  things  io  good  taste  and  order,  do  let  the  business  alone 
is  my  advice  to  every  one.  We  find  that  our  patrons,  far  and 
near,  are  becoming  educated  to  know  what  constitutes  a  nicely 
finished  picture,  and  the  demnnd  is  increasing  for  compositioL 
pictures,  though  the  most  we  have  to  work  for  seem  to  prefer  a 
fair-sised  head,  either  printed  full  or  shaded  vignette,  in  pre- 
fer^ nee  to  fancy  backgrounds  and  full-length  figures. 

We  use  a  very  steep  north  skylight  and  sidelight,  and  are 
never  troubled  with  sunshine,  but  have  a  very  uniform  light, 
and  working  quickly. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  good  work  can  command 
good  prices,  and  success  alone  depends  on  these  two  things, 
combined  with  order,  cleanliness,  and  taste  in  the  arrangement 
of  galleries. 

Mr.  H.  Kocher,  an  artist  who  does  very  high  class  work  in 
Chicago,  says : — 

I  think  the  prospects  are  rather  encouraging  for  the  coming 
fall.  The  styles  of  pictures  mostly  sought  for  at  present  are 
cabinet  and  promenade,  full  and  three-quarter  figure,  less  busts, 


and  shoulder  photographs  have  become  somewhat  hackneyed, 
yet  in  a  majority  of  cases  I  much  prefer  them  to  full  figures. 
The  hand  is  sometimes  a  very  beautiful  and  expressive  organ, 
but  sometimes  a  great  source  of  annoyance,  and  often  spoils 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  fine  picture. 

Light  is  a  subject  which  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  one  which  seems  to  me  of  much  importance ;  but  1  have 
found  in  my  practice  that  not  so  much  depends  on  the  peculiar 
form  and  size  of  the  light,  as  in  the  mode  of  handling  the  light. 
I  use  an  ordinary  side  and  skylight :  the  size  of  skylight  is 
10  by  16 ;  sidelight  running  from  within  two  teet  of  tho  floor 
to  the  skylight,  where  the  two  sashes  meet. 

I  have  been  in  Texas  four  years,  and  when  1  went  North  in 
April  I  expected  to  find  myself  far  behind  in  many  things.  I, 
however,  found  my  work  much  like  that  I  saw  in  the  cities  I 
Tisited.  I  was  in  Baltimore.  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities.  This  was  quite  a  surprise 
to  me,  as  1  believed  I  had  been  in  this  far  Southwest  country 
so  long  I  might  have  lost  some  of  my  spirit,  and  retrograded 


duced  it  at  the  Centennial,  seems  to  become  quite  a  favourite 

picture ;  it  takes  sometimes  the  place  for  an  order  of  a  larger 

picture,  whereas  this  dozen  ($80)  is  no  more  than  would  be 

charged  for  one  large  portrait.    In  regard  to  the  taste  of  the 

public,  I  will  say  that  one  and  two  years  ago  I  encountered 

often  difficulties  upon  showing  the  public  what  we  call  oar 

composition  pictures.    Many   at  that  time  were  too    much 

accustomed  to  the  old  stereotyped  photographic  pose ;  but  now 

it  can  be  plainly  observed  that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  want 

this  old-fSashioned  pose,  but  gladly  accept  what  1  think  proper 

to  make  for  them.    There  is  no  more  objection  made  to  anyexi 

pose,  particularly  in  the  full-figure  picture,  and  I  may  fairly 

call  this  a  great  step  forward  and  onward  in  the  way  of 

improving  public  taste.     It  is  evident  that  in  the  way  I  work, 

more  care  is  taken  in  the  composition,  and,  oonsequentlv,moie 

time  is  spent  than  is  done  with  ordinary  poses,  and  it  farther 

follows  that  I  charge  for  my  work  accordingly. 

The  prices  at  present  are  for  cabinet,  $12  ;  promemade,  $16 ; 
boudoir,  $22 ;  imperial,  $80  a  dozen.    Single  pictures  from  4-4 


iostead  of  progressed.    I,  however,  do  not  think  there  has  been    upwards:    4-4,  $6;  8-10,  $10;  11-14,  $16;  14-11,  $20;  17-20, 


much  progress  within  three  or  four  years.    Photography  seems 
to  be  resting  awhile  on  its  already  won  laurels. 

Mrs.  Lock  wood  writes  from  Wisconsin  *— 
We  are  not  dead,  neither  do  we  sleep,  but  are  busy  in  our 
efforts  to  convince  people  photographs  must  be  had,  if  '<  times 
are  hard ; "  and  we  have  partially  succeeded,  for  business  has 
been  very  fair,  and  promises  to  be  better  this  fall  than  for 
several  years  past.  We  are  having  quite  a  demand  for  large 
portraits,  mostly  in  India  ink,  which  command  prices  from 
$16  to  $50  each.  We  still  retain  our  prices  of  $3  to  $4  per 
dozen  for  cards,  the  size  of  head  determiniug  the  price.  Cabinets 
and  promenade,  $4  and  $4.60  per  half  dozen,  or  $6  per  dozen. 
4-4's,  we  charge  $4  for  first  copy  and  $1  for  duplicate,  or  make 
three  for  $5,  which  is  the  usual  case,  and  gives  us  a  still  better 
chauce  to  sell  frames. 

Our  prices  are  highar  than  any  other  artist  charges  in  this 
place  or  adjoining  towns ;  but  we  will  charge  enough  to  do  jus- 
tice to  our  work,  and  make  enough  to  keep  as  well-furnished 
and  equipped  a  gallery  as  can  be  tound  in  the  West ;  and  hy 
takini;  extra  care  to  give  the  best  position  to  bring  out  every 


$80.  It  is  at  least  cheering  to  say  that  no  objection  is  made  to 
my  prices,  which,  in  fact,  I  have  never  found  the  neccessity  to 
lower,  and  never  will.  I  do  not  believe  cheap  prices  hslp  the 
reputation  and  business  of  a  photographer  of  any  pretension* 
Nor  do  I  believe  in  working  for  nothing. 

My  light  is  a  pure  north  sky  and  sidelight,  plain  glass,  and 
blue  curtains.  It  pleases  me  very  much,  and  having  full  con- 
trol over  it  by  my  means  of  my  system  of  blinds,  I  can  produce 
any  conceivable  effect  under  the  same. 

Mr  C.  J.  Stiff,  writing  from  Minnesota,  says  :— 
I  predict  that  business  this  fall  will  be  brisk,  for  the 
reason  of  there  being  an  abundance  of  wheat  and  other  grain 
now  going  through  the  process  of  harvesting.  In  1872,  when 
I  first  came  to  this  city,  there  were  no  cabinet  photographt 
made  to  speak  of ;  now  with  me  fully  one-third  of  my  orders 
are  for  the  cabinet  size. 

My  prices  for  cards— $8  60  plain  per  dozen  ;  $4  for  vignettes 
cabinets,  $6  per  dozen,  either  plain  or  vignettes.    Yes,  I  think 
the  public  understand  better  what  constitutes  good  work  now 
than  they  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.    My  observation  for  the 


go>d  point  of  feature  and  character  in  all  faces,  and  modify  the    past  seventeen  years  has  been  this,  that  the  photographer  doing 


bad  points,  we  succeed  in  giving  good  satisfaction,  and  drawing 
customers  from  far  and  near.     Every  day  we  have  more  or  less 
calls  from  stranerers,  and  people  just  spending  a  day  or  so  in 
this  place,  who  **  have  heard  of  the  gallery,  and  could  not  leave 
town  without  calling  '* ;  and  they  seem  to  be  charmed  with 
everything  about  the  rooms,  and  speak  of  its  being  so  different 
from  any  other  gallery.    We  have  proved  that  it  pays  to  keep 
a  nice  gallery,  and  furnish  it  in  such  a  way  as  shall  impress  the 
public  that  they  are  in  an  art  gallery,  and  the  proprietors  under- 
stand their  business  and  keep  up  with  all  the  improvements  in 
our  art.    I  know  that  people  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  work 
when  their  surroundings  are  pleasant  enough  to  reflect  some 
animation  in  the  shadow  of  their  face,  than  to  sit  for  a  picture 
where  the  ladies  will  gather  up  their  dresses  to  keep  out  of  the 
dirt  and  filth  on  the  floor,  and  feel  like  dusting  the  chairs  before 
they  can  sit  down.    I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to 
have  a  happy  expression  in  such  a  place  while  sitting  for  a  por- 
trait. A  dirty  gallery  and  low  prioes  go  hand  in  hand.  If  yon  can't 
do  good  work  enough  to  oommand  a  good  price,  which  will  pey 


the  best  work  has  the  most  custom,  and  does  the  best  business. 
In  regard  to  prices,  I  claim  that  photographers  should  do  good 
work  and  get  good  prices ;  not  exorbitant  prices,  but  such  as 
will  justify  them  in  finishing  their  work  up  in  first  class  style. 
I  believe  in  one  price,  too,  to  all  customers,  but  many  photo- 
graphers fall  into  the  error  of  charging  several  prices  for  the 
same  work,  making  the  price  to  suit  the  customer,  l^thin 
that  Ipcaiity  and  class  of  gallery  should  govern  the  price  of 
pictures,  good  work  considered. 

My  light  is  a  top  and  side,  plain  glass,  facing  northwest ; 
toplight  set  at  an  angle  of  about  40°  or  46°,  about  10  feet  to 
the  lowest  pitch.  I  think  for  full  figures  that  a  fancy  back- 
ground IS  more  acceptable  than  a  plain  one ;  am  sure  my  orders 
run  that  way ;  in  fact,  by  looking  them  over,  find  the  fancy 
grounds  preferred. 

The  bust  figure  and  a  well-lighted  head  seem  to  be  the  ohoio 
of  the  public,  and  I  glory  in  it,  for  what  is  there  tor  a  photo- 
graph tnat  is  nicer  or  more  artistic  than  a  beautifully  lighted 
head? 
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REMOVING  FOG,  AND  RESTORING  SENSITIVE- 
NESS  OF  EXPOSED  PLATES. 

We  cannot  read  Captain  Abney^s  paper  which  appears 
on  another  page  without  feeling  that  the  results  there 
detailed  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to  some  dry  plate  workers, 
since  it  puts  into  their  hands  a  method  of  dealing  with  an 
enemy  who  has  hitherto  made  a  most  stubborn  resist- 
ance to  all  attacks  made  upon  him — we  mean  fog,  either 
produced  in  an  emulsion  itself,  or  by  the  direct  action  of 
ught.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  pointed  out  by 
Captain  Abney,  that  it  is  the  pure  bromide  of  silver  alone 
which  can  be  treated  as  he  suggests ;  and  that  with  an 
ordinary  bromo-iodide  or  pure  iodide  of  silver  the  same 
means  would  not  applv.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
however,  is  not  of  much  practical  importance,  since  we  may 
presume  that  the  cases  where  his  method  would  be  applied 
would  be  confined  entirely  to  dry  plates  :  and  we  are  not 
cognizant  of  any  dry  plate  process,  in  which  the  iodide 
or  bromo-iodide  of  silver  is  the  sensitive  salt,  that  is  not 
protected  by  some  preservative.  The  removal  of  the 
preservative,  and  a  fresh  application  of  it  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  fog,  would  be  tedious ;  hence  the  method  must  be 
chiefly  applicable  to  washed  emulsion  plates.  We  shall 
leave  any  theoretical  considerations  of  the  subject  to  the 
end  of  our  remarks,  and  at  once  point  out  some  circum- 
stances in  which  the  restorative  process  might  be  applied 
with  advantage. 

Correspondents  frequently  complain  of  the  annoyances 
they  undergo  when  travelling  abroad  from  Custom  House 
officers  insisting  on  opening  the  boxes  containing  their 
stock  of  dry  plates,  and  their  consequent  destruction. 
Indeed,  we  usually  advise  travellers  to  separate  their  dry 
plates,  packing  them  in  small  bundles,  by  which  means 
the  curiosity  of  the  Excise  officers  may  be  satisfied  by 
simply  opening  one  small  packet  of  the  plates.  This  compa- 
ratively small  sacrifice  may  secure  immunity  for  the  others. 
The  loss  of  some  half-a-dozen  plates,  however,  is  annoying, 
particularly  when  the  question  of  weight  of  baggage  is  a 
consideration,  and  anything  which  will  avoid  it  will  be  a 
boon  to  all  photographers.  The  experiments  undertaken 
by  Captain  Abney  may  be  fruitful  of  practical  results  in 
partially  overcoming  this  annoyance.  Suppose  the  photo- 
grapher who  may  travel  abroad  takes  with  him  plates 
prepared  by  the  washed  emulsion  process,  and  that  by 
some  means  or  another  they  are  exposed  to  light.  In 
order  to  render  the  film  once  more  utilizable,  the  plate  may 
be  simply  immersed  in  nitric  acid,  or  a  wash  of  iodioe 
water  may  be  applied  to  it,  and,  after  a  rinse  with  plain 
water,  and  drying,  it  will  be  in  an  onfogged  state,  u  for 
no  other  purpose,  this  will  prove  useful  to  the  photo- 
grapher, and  the  boon  shoold  oe  appreciated  by  many. 


The  theoretical  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments  indicated  are  of    the    greatest   interest.     If  any 
doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  thinking  photographer 
as  to  whether  the  latent  image  was  the  result    of    a 
chemical  or  physical    action  in  the   sensitive  salt,   the 
experiments  most   in   {.  great    measure   extingaish    it; 
for  it  seems  to  us  that  the  only  way  to  accoant  for  the 
results  in  a  straightforward  and  simple  manner  is  to  assent 
to  the  chemical  theory,  in  which  an  absolute  decomposition 
of  the  sensitive  salt,  and  a  formation  of  a  aimpler  com- 
pound, takes  place.    Had  the  experiments  been  confined 
to  the  elimination  of  fog  by  merely  one  agent,    soma 
hesitancy  in  accepting  it  might  have  been  felt ;  but  when 
it  is  seen  that  the  destruction  of  the  fog-producing  body 
is  affected  by  various  bodies,  and  that  its  restitution  to  a 
I  form  which  is  again  capable  of  receiving  a  latent  image  is 
■effected  by  those  very  agents  which  meet  the  reqoire- 
I  ments  of  theory,  then  we  are  led  to  conclade  that  the 
I  tiieory  is  not  built  upon  mere  hypothesis. 

The  fact  that  nitric  acid  plays  the  same  part  as 
halogen-giving  body  is  most  confirmative,  more  particn- 
larly  if  we  examine  this  experiment  in  connection  with 
that  in  which  sulphuric  acia  was  the  destructive  agent. 
In  the  examples  snown,  nitric  acid  was  the  more  effective 
of  the  two,  but  it  was  also  evident  that  by  a  more  prolonged 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  the  same  immunity  from  f off  might 
have  been  obtained.  Now,  if  the  sub -bromide  of  silver 
be  decomposed  into  bromide  of  silver,  one  atom  of  bro- 
mine being  dissolved  by  the  acids,  we  should  expect 
the  same  results  as  those  obtained  by  Captain  Abney, 
since  nitric  acid  acts  much  more  freely  than  sulphuric  acid 
on  metallic  silver,  even  when  in  a  fine  state  of  division. 


THE  DISTANCE  OP  THE  SUN. 
Thi  fruits  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  expeditions  sent  out 
by  Grof  ernment  two  years  ago  may  now  be  said  to  have  been 
gathered  in,  and  the  resnlt,  according  to  Sir  G.  Airy's  theory 
and  Captain  Topman's  calculation,  is  that  we  may  consider 
the  suns  didtance  from  the  earth  to  be  93,32 l,Ci()0  miles. 
Captain  Tapman  believes  that  there  is  a  possible  error  to 
the  extent  of  200,000  miles,but  that  if  Sir  G.  Airy's  theory 
on  the  subject  is  correct,  no  greater  allowance  than  this  ne^ 
be  made. 

Bookmakers,  however,  mast  be  careful  how  they  make  nae 
of  this  data,  for  it  is  based  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
Delisle  method,  and  this  method  more  than  one  substantial 
astronomer — Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor  among  the  rest — 
believe  to  be  faulty  to  a  degree.  Mr.  Proctor  points  ant, 
indeed,  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  one  million  of  miles 
between  the  two  sets  of  observations,  namely,  the  ingress  of 
the  planet  Venus  and  its  egress,  as  shown  in  the  photographs 
recording  the  Transit ;  and  this  great  discrepancy  is  alone 
suspicious.  In  fact,  if  we  take  the  mean  of  six  other  methods 
(besides  Delisle's),  and  compare  the  result  to  that  of  Captain 
Tupman,  there  is  a  difference  of  one  million  of  miles  between 
them.  It  is  evidently  Mr.  Proctor*s  opinion  that  92,893,000 
miles  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  result  given  out  by  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  and  since  this  is  not  the  result  of 
one  teaching,  but  of  six,  certainly  more  reliance  may  be 
placed  upon  it. 

It  may  seem  to  many  that,  after  all,  a  difference  which 
amounts  to  little  over  one  per  cent,  can  be  of  slight  impor- 
tance in  such  a  matter,  out  this  is  hardly  the  question. 
The  point  is,  what  shall  our  text  and  instruction  books  take 
as  their  guide,  and  how  are  students  and  sohool-boys  hence* 
forth  to  be  instructed  ? 


A  DISCUSSION  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 
Air  important  discussion  upon  the  development  of  oesniti 
was  entered  upon  the  other  day  at  the  Berlin  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Photography,  and  is  worthy  of  remark^  if 
ouly  to  show  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  leading  Qennan 
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1  part 


I  pnnnt  the- 


photographeis  upon  a  Rnbject  in  whicb  all  of  u«  take  aa 
lutereat.  The  matter  was  broaobad  in  the  firat  place  bj 
Herr  Biohter,  who  wisbsd  to  point  out  the  aotioa  npoo 
nndet-exposed  platM  at  a  Holntioo  of  iroo,  aaliejlia  aoid,  and 
■ilrer.  Hert  Riohtet  aroired  that  negative*  wbicb  had  beeo 
developed  iu  the  ordioarj  waj,  and  found  to  be  aader-ex- 
po«ed,  abaw«d  detail  afleTwardi  when  flooded  with  a  liquid 
of  tbiakiud.  He  made  ap  hia  iuteosifier  id  the  mannei 
following :  — 

OrdinarT  iron  developer 

WeaksilTer  lolation     

Satarated  lolntiou  of  Mliojrlio  acid  id  water 
The  aaliojlio  aoid  ia  added  la«t.  in  order  to 
otherwiae  free  preoipitatioa  of  the  ailver. 

Another  method  of  treating  nnder-espoeed  Degativea  mu 
referred  to  bj  Dr.  Yogel,  who  stated  that  he  often  loaad  it 
neoeuary  to  poar  a  «ecoad  doae  of  to  oall-d  iatenaifjiog 
ailrer  solution  mixed  with  the  developer  upon  a  landioape 
plate,  r  lArge  portion*  of  the  foraground  which  at  Gnt. 
apfwated  ondei-ezpoied  were  in  this  way  brought  ont  in  all 
their  detaila.  Another  well-known  photographer,  ileri 
Prtimm,  bora  teatiraonj  to  thia  method  of  treating  nnder- 
exposed  portiou*  of  a  plate,  the  fog -like  appearance  ptodaoed 
by  the  preoipitatea  ailver  exerciaiag  qoita  an  advantogeoua 
eneet  upon  the  plate.  An  addition  of  lome  pyrogallio  acid 
to  the  iron  was  also  benetioial. 

Aaother  gentleman,  Uerr  Ualwais,  waa  of  opioion  that 
more  detail  ooold  be  aecnred  by  waahing  the  platu  after  tba 
fine  development,  sod  then  treating  it  a  aacund  time  with 
tbe  aolatioD.  Also  in  development,  he  aaid,  a  much  mora 
delicate  piotore  waa  obtainable  if  the  plate  was  kept  ateady, 
and   the  liquid  not  allowed  to  flow  backward*  and  for- 

Heir  Reiohard,  taking  another diieation  altogether,  made 
mention  of  a  cuiioua  fact.  Ue  aald  that  if  a  negative  were 
gammed,  bat  not  varnished,  and  then  worked  over  with  a 
Btnmp  and  a  little  graphite,  the  latter  biODght  oat  more 
detail  than  waa  at  first  apparent  on  the  cliche.  The  detail 
oameouteapecially  in  the  traoaparent  portions,  which  seemed 
to  attract  tne  graphite  more  paiticulaily.  This  last  view 
leoeired  confirmation  by  no  Isaa  an  authority  than  Uerr 
Uartmann,  who  avowed  that  in  raraiahed  negative*  he  had 
observed  the  same  thing.  If  the  transpareut  hair  portions 
of  a  portrait  were  *oftly  worked  aver  with  a  broad-pointed 
soft  pencil,  further  detul  would  frequently  msko  itself 
apparent. 


BEFORE  THE  CAHEBA. 

Tai  deaire  for  the  image  or  coonturpart  of  oneaelf  dwell* 
deeply  in  every  breast,  and  i*  found,  like  hunger  and  thirat, 
in  individoals  of  all  nations,  all  lanka,  and  social  classes.  To 
thia  cansemay  be  attributed  ibe  fact  that  the  youngeit  ofall 
modern  arts — namely,  photography — has  become  the  most 
popular  and  wiHely  spread.  Even  tbe  corpulent,  bearded 
Turk,  despite  Mahommed's  behests,  cacnotcauqaer  it:  his 
bareot-biFautie*  encourage  it;  it  upsets  all  custom*.  Tbe 
pig-tailed  John  Chinaman,  tha  hrown  Biadu,  the  swarthy 
'00  of  ZsDElbar,  all  bow  before  the  camera  in  admiration; 
aye,  eveu  the  chieftAios  "  Red-cloud  "  and  "  Fire-eater,"  ot 
the  far-ofC  Bocky  Mountains,  willingly  aacHGce  two  beaver 
akins  for  a  doien  cartes-de-viiite,  should  an  itinerant 
"pioneer  photographer"  chance  to  visit  their  wigwams. 
And  bow  content  these  children  of  nature  are,  too,  with  their 
poorly-executed  photographs'.  What  few  objections  they 
raise  id  oomparison  to  the  spoilt  citiiens  at  home  t 

Id  our  over-civilised  world,  each  and  even-  individnal 
imagines  himsoif  an  ideal  picture,  which  aelf  showa  up  in  a 
glorioos  light  and  form,  and  aa  like  to  nature  as  tha  well- 
known  landscapes  entitled  "  3ketobos  from  Arosdia." 

Only  seldom  doea  realistic  photography  agree  with  the 
piotorea  of  phanlaaj,  and  mors  or  fees  tragical  or  oomioal 
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'  conflict!  are  the  reanll  of  the  desseniions  between  the  teal  and 
ideal. 

How  frequently  do  wo  hear  it  said,  "  I  have  been  often 
photographed,  but  never  came  oat  twice  alike  I ''  And  how 
easy  it  ia  to  reply,  "  I'botogiaphs  miul  always  be  alike  I " 
Both  opiniona  are,  however,  strictly  spaakio^,  wroDg; 
althongh  by  competent  judges  the  latter  is  ooDsidered  and 
aocepted  aa  tme. 

I  know  a  nice- fashioned  girl  of  (ome  seventaen  yean  of 
age,  with  blue  eye*  and  rosy  cheeks — a  pioture  of  yonthf^l 
beanty,  sparkling  with  fan  and  life.  This  little  lady  cannot 
sit  still  a  moment ;  her  head  toases  from  side  to  aide,  her  eyes 
sweep  round  nnder  the  long  eye-laahea ;  she  is  as  lively  ai 
a  yonng  sea-lion's  cub  taking  its  first  dive  in  the  wal«(. 
Now,  this  lovely  child  never  appears  the  Bame  in  a  photo- 
graph, and  the  reason  i*  not  vvry  difficult  to  End.  In  being 
photographed  she  must  remain  perfectly  still ;  that  flaxen 
head  must  not  be  tossed,  those  restless  eyea  must  settle  them- 
selves quietly  and  fixedly  on  one  spot.  That  ia  too  much  for 
mj  youug  lady  i  it  is  found  compulsory  and  irksome  ;  a 
strange  expression  ipreada  over  her  usually  merry  couoten* 
anoe,  and  this  accidental  expression  ia,  nnfortunately, 
depicted  in  the  photograph. 

In  this  case  the  original  is  olearly  the  canse  of  the  failure 
of  the  portrait,  and  so  it  will  nearly  always  be  found  to  be 
the  case.  Often  those  about  to  be  photographed  chance  to 
wear  an  unusual  eipresiion,  which  is  faithfnlly  perpetnaMd 
in  tbe  photograph.  It  is  not  nnoommon  for  people 
suffering  from  headache  or  toothache  to  repair  to  the  photo- 
grapher, or,  in  some  cases,  after  a  bad  night's  reat,  an 
eiobange  of  words  with  their  better  half,  or  even  after  they 
have  discovered  that  the  itook*  they  *o]a  at  so-and-so  bava 
just  gone  np  with  a  ran.  With  a  lieroe  expreasion  they 
place  themsalvaa  before  the  camera,  and  are  horriSed  later 
on,  when  they  find  it  represented  in  the  pioture. 

In  thia  case  the  photographer  ia  in  no  way  to  blame  for 
tbe  failure  of  the  likenesa,  Tbe  photographer  can  bavo  no 
idea  if  the  ezpreeBion  his  sitten  wear  ia  a  regular  and  natural, 
or  an  assumed  oae  ;  ha  doca  hia  beat  both  artistically  and 
practically,  but  i:II  his  trouble  and  care  are  aunulled  by  the 
expression  worn  by  his  sitter.  It  is  another  thing  when 
tbe  photographer  is  himself  to  blame,  in  earning  thia  ei- 
preasion  by  aome  undue  or  onneceeaary  behaviour  on  hi* 
part.  Long  waiting,  the  great  objection  to  the  head-reat— 
which,  though  highly  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  good, 
clear  photograph,  is  greatly  disliked  and  objected  to— and 
the  weather,  are  also  often  causes  of  bad  likenesses ;  and 
also  a  little  nncasiness  caused  by  new  clothes  or  boots, 
specially  donned,  perhaps,  for  the  occasion.  For  the  moat 
willing  peiBon,  however,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  maintain 
the  same  expression  (or  some  moments  without  moving  a 
mnscle  of  the  face  or  the  ejet. 

In  photographs  taken  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December  it  will  be  noticed  ihat  these  had  cr  false  likensMes 
are  very  prevalent — the  bad  light  being  unfavourable  to  the 
action  of  the  chemicals,  and  neoeuitating  a  lengthy  exposure. 
Sometimes  the  necessary  exposure  will  be  six  times  as  long 
as  in  summer ;  and  during  that  time  the  coud  ton  anoe  un- 
consciously cbaoges  its  expression,  and  wearies.  Tbe  photo* 
grapher  exposes  the  plate  to  tbe  smiling  seraphim,  and 
covers  it  before  fallen  angels. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  for  the  production  of  a  good 
and  perfect  photograph  than  a  regard  for  the  choice  of  dress. 
Year  after  year  the  great  Paris  costume  and  mode  maga- 
lines  and  factories  send  into  the  world  dresses  and  costumes 
w  staffs  and  designs  for  all  clasiea— for  tbe  educated 
and  uneducated,  for  thoae  with  taste  and  those  without ;  and 
out  of  thia  mass,  how  few  can  choose  anything  that  really 
suits  them !  A  lady  with  a  short  neck  will  wear  a  fashion- 
able slaud-up  collar,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  is  vi*ible  ;  auotber, 
with  whom  this  part  of  the  body  is  '■swanlike"  in  iti 
proportions,  ahoosM  a  torn-down  collar  in  lien  of  the  snit- 
able  stand-up,  disdaining  erCD  the  simple  velvet  band  as  a 
msftni  of  hiding  ths  elongated  eztouioa  betwaea  haad  mi 
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body:  while  a tbinit— with  amkll  Bfaoolden — makM  them 
appear  (till  smaller  by  weariofr  a  light  dreu  with  tight- 
fliting,  dirk-Doloured  ileavea.  ^he  wbo  ought  to  hide  her 
Hraftgy  irniB  and  "  beells-RrDHbing  "  feet,  ooatamea  herwif 
ID  ihort  ileevee  and  drtwBes ;  while  other*  make  their  long 
face*  appear  atill  loi  ger  bjr  cbooriag  a  head-dreu  of 
moaQtaiDOQipioporticua.  In  award,  follyaDdexttaTagance 
reisn  trininphaat,  and  the  simple  excuse  ia,  "It  ia  the 
fwhion." 

Id  life,  however,  anch  want  of  taete  ia  aooa  forgirsn,  and 
attention  ■«  not  greatly  attracted  by  it.  In  the  portrait  it 
ia  at  oDoe  delected.  Many  pBOple  wbo  ban  DOt  the 
alightert  idoa  of  tbe  mistakes  they  make  in  the  choice  of 
dnn,  paroeiTe  it  at  occe  in  tbe  finished  portrait.  Neit  to 
ftahioQ,  ootonr  plays  an  important  part.  Stout  people 
abonid  always  aToid  light  clothes,  which  make  them  appear 
atOQter  thao  in  reality  ;  bat  thin  people  also  in  white  or 
light  clotboa  are  not  alwayn  content  with  their  picture. 
Fbotogrsphy  prodaces  tbe  whites  too  while — that  ia,  lighter 
than  tney  oaturally  appear.  A  much  shorter  exposure  ia 
ueceasary  in  taking  a  fait  face  than  a  dark  one.  With  the 
latter,  howeTer,  if  the  photographer  timea  the  eipoanre  for 
the  face,  beloeca  tbe  fine  details  of  the  light  dress,  tbe  white 
embroidery  acd  lace,  &c. ;  this  difficulty  ia,  buwever,  met  by 
ooooentrating  and  modifying  tbe  light  that  falls  on  the 
head  and  shoulders.  Brside*  the  man  of  white  in  tbe  pio- 
tnre,  tbe  bead  appears  dark  and  insigniSoant  Notfaiog  ia 
more  iotolerable  than  tbe  effect  produced  by  liKht  troaaere 
and  waistcoat  in  contact  with  a  black  ooat,  in  which  gentle- 
men present  themselves  in  tbe  summer. 

Many  people  will  be  taken  only  in  a  certain  poaitii 
They  tbiow  tbemselveB  on  the  sofa,  sttelcb  out  their  legs  ._ 
tbe  front  of  tbeosmera,  totally  ignorant  that  in  this  puaitioa 
they  will  appear  with  the  head  of  a  dwirf  and  legs  of  ele- 
phaiitiaa  proportions.  There  are  many  other  positiona 
which  to  them  are  ''charming,"  but  on  acconnt  of  per- 
■pectire  failurea  in  the  optical  picture  are  wholly  nnsnited 
to  photography-  ^n  theae  oircumalanees,  the  public  should 
submit  entirely  to  the  photographer;  he  must  know  beat 
which  posiliou  ia  suitable  or  not ;  and  remember,  at  tbe  same 
time,  be  is  artist  as  wM  as  operator.  Even  Buitable  pwi- 
tiooa  will  not  be  adopted  by  some.  Many  a  vouog  lady 
wilt  insist  on  being  taken  in  proSle  it  la  Maud  Branscombe, 
withoDt  the  slightest  idea  that  the  principal  feature,  thu 
fine  prohle.  ia  wauling. 

A  great  difficulty  to  contend  with  ia  the  taking  of  chil- 
dren. In  tbe  strange  locality  of  tbe  stadia,  among  atrango 
people  and  things,  ihey  at  once  assume  an  asConiibed  and 
bewildered  espreasion.  Many  a  clever  child  appears  when 
phobiKrapbed  an  idiot.  There  is  an  old  aayiDg,  Everj 
etow  thinks  her  young  one  fair,  Eveiy  mother  sees  her  cbilj 
aa  a  "little  anget,"  and  it  ia  no  wonder  that  she  is  tc 
deaironi  of  having  tbe  little  one  photographed.  luatead, 
however,  of  lovely  cbcreba  like  Bepbael  productions,  witli 
tbeir  curly  beada,  iioft  angelic  eyea,  round  cheeka,  nwy  Hpi, 
and  lovely  shonlden,  breaaC,  and  arms,  snch  as  yon  will  nol 
find  among  a  thuusand  children  in  nature,  we  perceive  thf 
lank-baireil.bioad-heBded,  almond-eyed  babies,  witbpinche<! 
cheeks,  drawu-moutbe.  and  weak  and  thin  arms  aod  breast. 
People  should  novei  choose  positions  from  celebrated  masterii 
or  pculptors. 

Very  often  the  photographer  places  bit  sitters  in  a  position 
to  them  aiiffand  uncomfortable,  which,  however,  when  seen 
in  an  artiitio  viuw  through  the  camera  is  far  from  stiff,  and. 
moreover,  is  graceful.  Ladies  eapeoially,  directly  they  have 
given  a  sitting,  at  once  begin  to  re-arrange  their  dress, 
mining  at  once  any  artixtic  folds,  &o.,  which  bad  beta 
luckily  obtained,  and  which  add  ao  much  finish  to  a  picture. 
A  modification  of  the  position  uf  tbe  band,  a  slight alterati no 
of  tbe  aim*,  knd  a  scarcely  perceptible  arrangement,  will 
often  produce  from  an  inelegant  fig  are  a  really  ban  dsoea^- 
ontliDe.  In  no  other  art  is  success  so  dependent  on  momen- 
tary coutingencisa  aa  in  photography  ;  on  this  acoonnt  it  is 
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SHORTENING  OF   EXPOSUBES. 

BT  DB.    LIBS  ■<] Alio.* 

The  lateet  disscovery  auent  the  shuitentng  of  eiposnr«a  ia 
in  after-exposure  of  the  plate  with  violet  light.  We  are 
dready  acqnainted  with  prior  and  anbeeqacnt  ezpoflurea 
broagh  opal  glass  and  by  means  of  blue  and  red  light  : 
hat  touching  violet  light  appears  to  have  recently  been 
pAlented  in  England  by  Signor  tjcotellari,  who  some  weeks 
ago  gave  demonstrations  of  his  process  both  at  Dussaldorf 
and  Berlin. 

Tbe  simple  appatataa  by  means  of  which  tbe  aaziliary 
exposure  is  brought  about  consists  of  an  ordinary  lens  cap, 
in  which  a  round  hole  abont  the  siie  of  a  halF-«rowD  baa 
Ijeen  cut;  this  hole  is  covered  with  some  tissue  paper  impreg- 
nated with  violet  aniline  colour ;  beyond  the  opening  ia  a 
metal  disk  of  the  aiie  of  the  lens  cap  made  fast  by  menDi 
of  a  screw  around  which  it  turns,  ao  that  by  meana  of  tbia 
disk  tbe  violet  paper  may  be  covered  or  laid  bare.  Tbe 
Bpparatns  is  employed  in  tbe  manner  following.  Aa  aoon 
ati  the  lens  baa  been  focussed,  the  cap  ia  put  npon  the  lena 
and  covered  with  the  disk,  ao  that  no  lightcan  fall  npoo  tbe 
lens;  tbe  dark  slide  is  put  into  the  camera,  the  slide  is 
lifted,  and  the  plate  exposed  by  removal  of  the  cap  complete. 
Tbe  exposure  is  shorter  than  usual.  Tbe  cap  is  then  put  on 
again,  and  the  metal  disk  turned  round  so  that  tbe  light  can 
fall  upon  the  plate.  AFter  a  time  the  vinlet  paper  ia  ci>Ti>red 
by  tbe  disk,  the  dark-slide  is  closed,  and  tbe  plate  devoloped 
in  the  nsual  manner. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  company  with  Mr.  Foxlee,  has  already 
worked  in  a  perfectly  eimilar  manner,  and  found  that  tbe 
time  of  eipoeura  is  in  this  way  materially  sborleoed,  what- 
river  colour  the  paper  may  be,  and  that  white  light  ia  aa  good 
for  tbe  purpoae  as  any  other. 

Another  Kind  oF  after- exposure  I  employed  six  years  ago ; 
this  was  by  removing  tbe  atop  from  the  lens,  so  that  tbe  end 
of  the  exposure  ia  couducted  with  an  open  lens  without  any 
stop  at  all.  Id  tbiscaae  the  proponion  lietween  tbe  opening 
of  the  diapbgram  and  the  opening  of  the  lena  most  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Herr  (rustav  Wehl,  of  Maina,  who  ba* 
lately  recommended  the  same  prooeaa,  aitvisea  in  tbe  Photo- 
(iraphiaeher  Correipondem,  instead  of  a  prior  ripoeure  of  IS 
geoouds,  one  of  only  7,  through  the  stopped  lens,  and  aa 
after  exposure  uf  2  aeconds  with  the  cp«n  lens.  Theae 
figures  differ  aocording  to  oircumttaucea  ;  where  an  exposnra 
under  ordinary  circa  instances  would  be  42  secundii,  the  time 
for  prior  and  subsequent  exposure  would  he  18  and  6 
respectively  :  in  the  case  cF  72  seconds  it  would  be  26  and  7  ; 
in  tbe  case  of  lU  it  would  be  50  and  10  ;  and  in  tbe  evnt 
of  an  exposure  oF  an  hour  the  two  intervals  would  be  3S 
minatea  aod  2  minutes. 

No  unsbarpeess  should  be  the  result  of  this  after-expo- 
sure, and  it  is  necesaarv  first  of  all  to  make  an  experiment, 
in  order  to  settle  the  time  of   prior   and  sabeequent  expo< 


duction  of  a  coloured  diaphragm.  In  tbe  pfaoe  of  the 
ordinary  diaphragms  of  metal,  I  oat  them  out  of  ahecta  of 
coloured  gelatine.  As  a  rule,  1  take  a  red  and  violet  aheet, 
and  place  them  one  over  the  over.  Tbe  rays  wbiob  go 
through  tbe  lens  opening  act  upon  the  plate  io  the  ordinary 
way,  while  other  rays  penetrating  the  coloured  sheeta  of 
gelatine  add  intensity  to  the  image.  By  these  meana  the 
same  thing  pretty  well  is  a^MMmplisbad,  the  portrait  astaming 

The  past,  prior,  or  oontempotary  exposure  of  tbe  plat* 
thtongh  the  free  lens  or  the  ouloured  gelatine  aheet,  worka 
in  qnite  a  different  manner  to  tbe  prooais  allnded  to  at  the 
lieginning  of  tbia  article,  where  a  coloured  paper  diaphravm 
is  employed,  or  opal  glaai  and  such  like  ;  it  also  mataridlj 
differ*  from  any  kind  of  prior  to  post  exposure  wilhont  em- 
ployment of  the  camera.  For  in  tbe  first  case  the  abarp 
image  ia  atrengthened  by  an  unsharp  image,  while  in  th« 
other  itutanoet  the  action  of  the  light  is  joat  m  mnch  in 
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dMpest  afaadowa  sa  elnKhare,  tba  result  boing,  in  faot,  t, ' 
•lidllt  fogging,  which  doea  Dot^howBTeT,  act  in  a  pnijudioial 
manner,  fiom  the  fact  ihit  aliahtly  fogged  negatirea  uftsD 
print  with  mach  moio  beaatifol  reaulti  (ban  a  clear  cliobS  ; 
mdred,  maaj  photogtaphen  empli  j  a  matt  varbith  or  thin 
tiaiDB  paper  to  coTei  Ibeir  Dflgativei,  in  order  to  piodnoe  a 
fogging  artiSoially. 

All  the  kindi  of  inpplemeDtarf  expoanrea  bare  their 
ftdvantage^  and  it  ia  Tery  easy  tooombiDe  tbem,  emplojiog 
at  the  aame  time  one  method  and  the  other,  a  cap  witb  opal 
glau  or  coloured  diapbragm,  being  uaed  witb  the  priooiple 
of  withdrawing  the  diapbingm.  The  coloared  diaphragms 
■re  prodaced  by  catting  ap  a  ahaat  of  coloured  gelatiae 
(which  u  to  be  porchaaed  of  all  tinta),  into  the  ahape  of  a 
diaphragm,  and  paoching  out  a  hole  of  the  proper  aiie. 

Tboae  who  deaira  to  make  eiperitnenta  with  eoloored 
gelatine  diaphragms  ihould  not  forget  that  the  foonaiaeaiity 
altered  if  partioolar  oaie  ia  not  taken  ;  the  object  abonld  be 
loooaaed  throngh  the  gelatine,  otherwiae  the  image  will  be 
QDeharp. 

The  working  witb  the  oamera  lined  iutids  with  whit«, 
nd,  or  bine  is  alao  another  way  of  arailing  oneaelf  of 
anpplemenlary  ezpoanre  bj  meana  of  leflealed  light. 


•vidently  ia  not  in  the  aecret  of  preparing  such  a  paper,  and 
lam.     Ipreparemyowa  paper,  which  will  keep  formontbs, 

EinCa  qaicklj,  gives  beantiful  toaa«,  and  I  obtain  upon  it 
tter  printa  than  I  used  to  do  when  I  seusitized  m  the 


DURABLE  8B>  SITIVE  PAPEB. 

DxAB  Six, — I  can  fatly  confirm  the  great  advantagea  in 
the  uae  of  datable  wnaitiva  paper  as  aet  forth  by  your 
corrospondent  "  Arjtent  Kit."  The  conveniencs  of  baring 
paper  alwaya  ready  for  the  printing  frame,  and  no  anxiety 
aa  to  whether  it  may  be  apoiled  if  not  printed  by  a  certain 
time,  and  to  be  able  to  ieep  two  or  three  daja'  or  more 
priotiDK  to  tone  at  the  aame  time,  can  only  be  fnlly  appre- 
ciated by  tboae  who  have  adopted  ita  nae.  I  Bhonld  be 
•orry  indeed  to  have  to  revert  to  the  plan  of  aenaitiiing 
the  papsraa  wanted  ;  but  I  think^our  correapondent  wanta 
to  hare  all  the  advantages  he  mentions,  without  being  wil- 
ling to  pay  a  reaaonable  price  for  them, 

i  claim  to  bo  better  able  to  j  ndge  aa  to  the  ooat  of  pre- 
parlug  a  durable  paper  than  be  ia,  for  thia  reason  :  that  he 
•vidently  ia  not  in  the  secret  of  preparing  such  a  paper,  and 
lam.     Ipreparemyown  paper,  which  will  keep  formontbs, 

^-  ■  '"'■'' 

ordinary  way, 

Firat,  yonr  correspondent  takes  the  ailver  at  ita  present 
low  price,  which  it  is  very  nucertain  how  long  it  may  oon- 
tinue ;  then  he  only  altowa  one  ounce  to  a  quire  (this 
makes  too  weak  a  bath  for  a  good  durable  paper] ;  I  nae 
about  twenty-eii  ounces  to  a  ream.  Then  there  is  gao  and 
the  cbemicaTa  naed,  beaidea  the  ailver.  The  cost  oi  these 
"  Argent  Nit."  cannot  estimate,  as  he  doea  not  know  what 
they  are.  Threepence  per  quire  will  not,  however,  cover  it. 
Then,  he  says,  a  quire  an  hour  could  be  done  ;  or,  byagood 
band,  a  mam  a  day.  Doea  he  expept  anyone  to  work  twenty 
llovra  per  day  ?  And  then,  after  all,  he  only  allows  one 
■hilling  and  eixpeoce  per  ^uire  to  cover  labour,  expense  of 
packing,  and  the  prolit  which  a  dealer  is  fairly  entitled  to. 
The  fact  thttt  there  are  several  sanattiaed  papera  in  the 
market  at  alighti/  varying  price*  is  a  proof,  that  those 
prices  are  reasonable,  otherwiae  oompetition  would  have 
Drought  them  down. 

If  I  knew  the  address  of  "  Argent  Nit."  I  would  aend 
him  a  aample  of  the  paper  I  prepw^  I  hare  sold  it  to  a 
few  photographers  who  know  of  it,  but  the  profit  ia  ao 
moderate  that  I  do  not  care  to  eo  to  the  expenae  of 
pushing  it  in  the  market,  as  it  would  interfere  too  much 
with  my  ordinary  boainaas  aa  a  photogiapher.  —  Yman 
traly,  )^    , 


Dear  Sir,— I  see  in  laat  week's  News  a  letter  from  one 
who  writ«a  under  a  mnn  de  plume,  ''Argent  Nit."  respecting 
the  price  of  sensitiied  paper,  and  in  reply  to  his,  I  beg  to 
offer  the  few  fuilowiag  remarks.  It  is  not  true  that  seosl- 
tiied  paper  is  high  in  price  ;  it  is  a  great  mistake  that  it 
ia  ao  loir.  Good  aenaitiaed  paper  ia  really  worth  208.  per 
quire  and  la.  per  sheet,  and  I  think  that  it  would  pay  all 
photographers  much  better  to  pay  that  price  than  do  it 
themselves  every  day,  as  "  Argent  Nil."  talks  of  hia  printer 
doing.  I  am  very  mnch  afraid  that heisquite  wrongin 
Baying  that  its  coat  ia  only  9a.  6d.  per  quire.  I  think 
Chat  if  he  tried  it  he  would  find  it  ooat  at  leaat  13s.  9d, 
or  13b.  per  quire ;  at  least,  that  ia  oor  experience,  which 
extends  over  many  years.  If  you  reckon  albumeniied 
paper,  which  ranges  from  £6  to  £6.  then  there  is  silvar 
nitrate;  to  get  good,  it  is  from  3s.  5a.,to  Sa  6d.  per  oi.  I, 
know  there  are  some  cheaper,  but  can  you  depend  on  it  ? 
Some  dealers  say  it  is  not  pure  at  3a.  3d.  1  think  that 
"ArgentNit."  will  find  the  folio  wing  flgores  some  when 
near  the  mark ; — 

s.   d. 

Albnmenised  paper  per  quire       6    6 

Silver  nitrate,  one  and  half  oc.  at  3s.  6d...,    fi    8 

Acid 0    3 

Roller  Id.,  wrapping  paper  and  gam  Id,...    0    3 

Rent,  fire,  and  gas 0    3 

Wagea  per  quire     0    S 

Postage        0    S 

Management,  booking,  Ita.  0    8 


Total 


...  12    8 


To  say  nothing  of  breakage,  trays,  bath,  bottles,  &e.,  I 
do  not  think  it  possible  to  prepare  a  quire  of  paper  with 
Issa  than  one  ounce  and  a  haU  of  ailver,  nor  to  be  able 
to  do  a  quire  in  less  than  two  hours.  As  that  only  leavu 
three  minutes  tor  paper  on  bath,  one  minute  for  liying  it 
down  and  one  minute  for  taking  it  up,  ia  it  posaibla  to 
do  a  quire  in  an  hoar,  or  a  ream  a  day  ?  I  think  that  if 
"  Argent  Nit,"  had  to  do  a  quire  per  hour  or  a  ream  pn 
day,  Bay  on  a  fine  July  day,  he  would  fancy  he  was  a» 
badly  off  as  the  Claimant.  If  ■*  Argent  Nit."  had  to  do 
twenty  quires  per  day,  when  would  he  get  his  refresh- 
ment, sleep,  and  pleasure  ?  He  should  remember  the  old 
saying,  "  All  work,  and  no  play,  makes  poor  Jack  a  didl 
boy," 

I  dare  say  that  "  Argent  Nit."  ia  like  many  others,  and 
thinka  that  prepared  aenBiticed  paper  ib  a  new  affair  of 
some  seven  or  eight  years  old.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
for  it  has  been  prepared  by  the  writer's  late  father  seveD. 
teen  or  eighteen  years  at  least  (but  of  course  not  ao  per- 
fect aa  it  ia  now),  and  it  was  tried  by  the  late  Mr.  Fowlsr 
(firm,  Harvey  Reynolds,  and  Fowler,  Leeds),  to  introdaoe 
it  to  the  photographer.  Its  onlydefeot  waa  wantof  alba- 
men  ;  aa  to  ita  keeping  qualitiea,  they  were  fint-claaa.  I 
have  by  me  some  that  was  prepared  sixteen  years  ago  (ot 
conrae  it  is  printed,  toned,  and  fixed),  and  the  priuCa  look 
to-day  assoodastbeday  they  were  done.  Therefore  1  think 
I  may  make  a  claim  for  one  who  has  passed  away  from  ns 
as  the  first  one  that  ever  did  any  prepared  aenaitiied  alba- 
,per;  alao  that  daring  his  time  he  invented  a 
r  aenaitiiing  paper,  which  has  been  working  for 
the  laat  four  or  five  years.  Thia  I  dare  say  is  the  first 
thing  of  ita  kind,  and  perhaps  the  only  one.  This  makei 
the  paper,  every  sheet  and  every  quire  like  the  others- 
like  florniman's  pure  tea,  "  always  good  alike." 

Hoping  that  I  bnve  not  occupira  too  much  of  yon 
space,  -  f  remain,  yours,  &0.,  J.  T,  CbABKI. 

Bridge  Road,  Stockton-oa-lea,  See.  18, 


A  TKUSTWOSTHY  TB3T  OT  IDBNTTTT. 

Sn, — Will  yon,  on  pablio  groands,  permit  ms  to  larite 

ib»  MtMttoD  of  the  Mthcritm  of  poUoa  and  primi,  tad 
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Udplicati  "  Neoatevbs 
pbotsgmpbjii  portrticnre  the  i 
of  nupliiig  logitl 


AS  A  Test  ov  Idbstitv.— In 
lodieut  is  oocuionall]-  rworlod  to 
iiBO  nigiinit,  for  the  more  affootivojiroduodon 
Doubtlesi,  Ihi)  moat  inveterato  blockli'«d  will 
oomprehead  that  in  sacb  o 
WoM  of  the  itlf-sann  Btrim 

bul  also  IhDde  o{  the  samc^  <  -       ., 

Thn  ini'cntmn  nf  (hi.  TrtnnliipiiiMi  !tm  spplisnco  bjr  wtioh  life-siEO, 

n  iiurely  uiachsiuitical  biuin) 
■Irio  iiiBlhod,"  sny  mitahlj 
mlftTKed  phologwpbs,  affordinR  ?iill-facH  likenoiSBii  of  oil*  it»d  Iht 
lame  indieid'ial,  <xn  be  slid  oaa  pled,  area  after  iiianyytariofinUrval, 
mnd  with  tha  lame  mithematicsl  preciitioD  u  tbow  vhich  DBTe  b«en 
Ikken  HimnltMnaoiuly.  There  eiuusa  in  auah  portraila  a  inedalUan- 
like  fftti,  which  i>  thi  iireet  coiutq'anet  tf  the  tniniite  earrii- 
pondtnce  of  Ihe  two  iiuUpiadtnl  nigatirei.  And  thua,  in  cams  of 
dahht,  Ihi)  fact  bfcomes  an  Immediate  and  infallible  teat  of  pertonal 
Ucntllr. 

And  thii  l»  precitKly  the  point  airlFod  at  in  (he  inatance  of  the 

5hotorrapha  ri^ApeelJToly  parporting  to  bfl  thoaa  of  Air.  Roger 
lohboraa  and  of  Sir  Rai^i  Tichborae,  otberirtte  the  CUimaal. 
The  paitraila  tor  ohioh  Mr.  Tichhorae  ent,  Jaooary  lOCh.  l&'H, 
blend  wilh  the  moat  miaola  aocuraor  iota  one  effectiva  likaneos, 
witb  either  of  those  nortrsiu,  Bimilarlj'  enlArged,  for  which,  after 
hU  ntum  to  England,  tbo  Ciaimant  eo  fr?i[neii<lv  eat  to  Meuri 
Miiull  and  Co.,  and  others,  from  18G7  to  1874.  Tin  lacu  here  as 
forth  ere  such  as  defy  denial. 

The  present  comma n tent ioD  bu  been  th  is  Akj  nddrciMd 
to  the  govaral  metropolitsDdailj  journale  and  photograpbii 
periodicals,  bdcI  will  donbtleas  at  once  ohalleoge  the  desired 
verification, — I  am,  sir,  mofit  reepectftiUj  joura, 
.'i,  The  Royal  Fori,  Bntiol.  William  Mathiws, 

InveutoT  of  tbe  Identiacope, 


sorry  that  I  am  nol  nble  (o  pkce  before  this  meeting  n 
if  eiperiraental  bromized   plates,  prodnced  with  nitrate 
hatha  uf  all  strengths,  and,  I  may  add,  all  weakneaBes. 

These  experimenta  bave  fally  justiGed  mo  in  mj  beliefupoa 
throe  painis,  viz.:— IbI.  That  ooaraeneasot' tha  bromide  pro- 
duces a  film  nhioh  traDsmits  the  more  ref ran gi bio  rays  to  tb« 
eiclueion  of  the  leas  refrangible.  2ni.  Tliat  coirBenesa  en- 
hances the  rapidity  of  a  plate,  probably  by  rendering  it  more 
open  to  the  attack  of  the  doTolopcr,  the  deTolopment  being 
mncbmore  rapid.    3rd.  That  ooarsenosa  prod acea  thin nesa  of 

Mr.  W.  Bedkoko   Eobmitlod  ei 
emDlsioD  process  for  the  ir 


<n  of  tbo  n 


e  talion  by  the 


PBOIOaHAPHIO   SoCIBTT  0^    UkBA      BkITAIM. 

Wb  sahjoin   a  report,   ooodaaBed   from   that  in  the   Society's 
Jonraal,  which   has   bad   the  advantage  of  Captain  Abney's 

Hr.  Bebselbv  followed  Captain  Abney'a  paper  by  reading 
hia  remarks :  — 

You  may.  perhapa,  remember  that  I  expressed  a  wish  at  the 
cOiBmouC'^nieut  of  my  papur,  road  bafore  thia  S'iciaty  last  June, 
Ibat  my  "  Ndtea  "  should  introdoce  the  subject  ol  emnldoDs, 
and  be  the  moaua  ot  proTokiug  a  diecuasian  upon  them.  I 
mentioQ  this  as  I  cooaidei  tliat  1  have  already  bad  my  say 
In  the  matter ;  also,  becaurie  I  have  very  little  lo  add  to  tbe 
lemtrks  then  mxde.  There  are.  noverthelesa,  one  or  two 
points  which  have  partly  cleared  up  since  the  date  of  writiiiK 
my  paper,  and  my  opiaioa  baa  been  etrengthened  witb  regard 
to  othera. 

I  alatud  that  the  filna  1  had  obtained  were  coarser  than 
tboaa  obtsioed  by  Oaptain  Abney  by  the  same  method.  At 
that  time  I  had  not  seen  any  of  Captain  Abney's  emalsioDS, 
and  could  (herefora  only  judge  from  the  results  of  a  corres- 
pondence which  pasBBd  butween  ua  on  the  subject. 

During  last  summer  I  received  from  Captain  Abney  a  battle 


of  his 


>r  blue 


greun  raya;  and  I  soon  fkiund  that  tbe  bromide  was  coosiderably 
ooaner  ihau  that  which  composed  my  orange  emulsions.  In 
my  hands,  too,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  more  sensitive  than  my 
own  e^naUions,  though  it  ia  probable  that  bis  form  of  developer 
may  account  for  Ibis. 

After  this  experience  there  appoira  to  me  no  longer  any  need 
to  apeculale  as  lo  tbe  cause  ol  (be  (bianeaa  of  image  produced 
by  those  emulsiooa  prepared  by  Captain  Abney. 

As  to  the  cauae  of  tlio  comparative  coarseness  I  am  atill 
ralber  obvuure,  but  hazard  tbe  opiaioa  that  (be  albumen  in  One 
division  may.  under  certain  circumstances,  induce  coarseness  in 

the  forming  ailver  bromide. 
I  would  aUci  stale  thai  I  have  not  the  sUgbtest  doabt  that  the 

Baest  silver  bromide  transmit*  the  most  iulente  orange  rays — 

1  do  not  say   "mby,"   a*  1   have  doubts  whothet  these  rays 

■Iwkji  lodkate  extrame  QDoneM. 


tbe  regatta  of  aome  exp^rimenta  made  witb  Bolton's  rimuIsioD, 
which  be  Srst  tried  some  three  or  tour  years  ago.  ami  knowing 
the  subject  was  to  be  discussed  this  evening,  brought  them  for 
the  inspection  of  tbia  meeting. 

In  reply  to  a  qnealion  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Bedford  said 
that  the  process  be  uaed  conBiated  of  an  emnlaioa  containing 
an  eioesB  ot  bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammnnium.  It  waa 
poured  out  on  the  plate,  allowed  to  set,  waalied.  aud  organic 
matter  added  if  the  nature  of  tbe  pyroxyline  used  ruquirud  it. 
Ho  found  that  pyroijlino  prepared  with  very  weak  acida  was 
the  most  suitable.  Accidentally  mixing  the  ac'ds  loo  weak, 
as  he  supposed,  tbe  reaolt,  though  Bomewhat  wasteful,  being 
only  50  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight,  proved  tbe  best  he 
had  used.  The  process,  he  thought,  was  a  tittle  alow,  and  he 
wui  now  making  some  experimenia  with  a  view  to  securing 
greater  rapidity. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  he  (Mr.  Bedford]  aaid,  (he 
majority  of  the  platen  liad  been  exposed  ten  minntee,  and  some  a 
a  qoailer  of  an  hour,  bul  the  light  waa  not  good  on  that  day. 
The  resulta  obtained  by  an  excess  oj  bromide  excelled  those  with 
an  excess  of  nitrate  of  ailrer.  inasmuch  aa  they  acre  more  certain 
and  cleaner, 

Ur,  Davis  was  not  quite  certain  he  had  undcrstnod  Captain 
Abney  aright  in  respect  (o  one  of  his  experimenla,  H.ad  he  re- 
Gomuionded  the  use  of  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassinm? 
Captain  Agksv  replied  that  he  bad  nse<l  bromide. 
Mr,  Davi3  remarked  that  the  fact  of  bromide,  and  not  iodtde 
of  potassiutn,  being  used,  would  considerably  modify  the  obaerva- 
tiona  he  waa  about  to  make.  Iodide  of  potaaainm,  it  waa  well 
known,  had  the  effect  of  counteracting  any  impression  made  by 
light — indeed,  tbe  iuiafje  migbt  be  nearly  removed  by  it. 

Captain  Abvev  said  that  was  bo.  The  br'imide*  not  only 
would  destroy  the  image,  but  in  tbe  case  of  bronto- iodide  of  silver 
would  eliminate  the  bromide,  and  an  iodide  of  silver  plate  with 
I  excess  of  soluble  iodide  present  was  perfectly  iBseneitivc. 
Mr.  Jasez  E(;oBS3  believed  that  in  (be  e>periments  with 
Daguerreotype  made  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Birmingham,  and 
referred  to  by  Captain  Abuey,  iodine,  aud  not  brooiine,  waa 
used.  It  was  recorded  by  Mr,  Shaw  towards  the  end  of  the 
Daguerreotype  dsys,  that  gentleman  being  one  of  tbe  last 
oxperimenlera  in  (hat  direction.  Though  be  had  recorded  tha 
fact,  Mr.  Shaw  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  adopt  (he  nte 
of  iodine,  for  it  was  a  common  device  in  those  days,  when  the 
photographei  suspected  that  tlie  sitter  bad  moved,  not  to 
develop  the  plate,  but  to  leave  it  far  a  Viry  abort  (imo  in  the 
iodine  box.  when  the  imnge  waa  removed  and  the  plate  agaia 
ready  for  use  without  any  further  Iroalmont.  Captain  Abney 
had  that  evening  brought  some  interesting  experimente,  and 
Bedford  some  excellent  uetiatives.  manipulatud  with  hia 
charaDteriatic  neatiiess.  Mr.  Bedford  bad,  however,  spoken  ol 
tbe  slowness  of  the  emulaiou  pruceaa  be  bod  used,  and  ha 
should  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Bedford  whether  ho  bad  adopted 
y  standard  of  rapidity,  ao  that  some  deQuite  ratio  could  be 
obtained.  When  we  spoke  of  a  process  being  "slow"  or 
"quick"  there  waa  generally  some  stindard  exiatiug  in  our 
minda  resulting  from  our  practice  with  the  wet  proceu. 
Perhaps   Hr.   Bedford  would  tell  tha  meeting   (he  degree  of 

.1 jig  |,j(j  noticed  ai  compared  with  this  standard. 

'  ''     should   give  bis  emulaiou 


Mr.  Bedfobs  observed  that  b 


platea  ten  times  the  exposure  of  wet  ones.  It  would  bs 
erring  on  the  right  side  lo  givo  them  more  rather  than  leat. 
Qeoerally  speaking,  pholographeri  hnd  a  tendency  to  over' 
rate  tbe  senaitireness  of  dry  plates,  and,  if  there  was  gome 
diffioult;  in  tha  development,  lo  jump  to  Iho  concluaioa  that 


-ID,  t.N. 


It  spptsta  ia  Ui*  olEglal  ttport,  bi 
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tbflj  were  Dvar-expond ;  when,  if  a  little  more  time  had   been 
giTCD,  the  reialU  woatd  have   been  more  like  thoM  of  wet 

Captaia  Abnet  obaerred,  in  replj  to  lit,  Hoichet'  rematki 
tfaat  be  wag  cot  fimiliai  with  Daguerreotype  pnutios  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  ot  Mr,  Shaw.  He  had.  hawsTsr,  cead 
iD  the  Fkilasophical Moga:int  a  loo ^  paper  of  Ur.  Sfaawoatbe 
mbiect,  aad  thnngh  of  coarse  he  [Captain  AbnsT)  wai  open 
to  corrsction.  he  believed  that  Mr.  Bhaw  had  stated  tbat  bro- 
mine* had  the  same  effect  as  iodine  io  deftraficg  the  imaee, 
Pertonally  he  {Captain  Aboe;)  hadno  doubt  that  ench  wat  tfae 
eaae.     Be  would  also   again  observe   that  tu  the  same  eBect 

Erodaced  in  the  film  also  applied  to  the  emuliion  itself, 
e  c-inid  not  no  how  any  diScnltf  contd  arise  leading  to 
the  rectification  of  fogged  emnlsioD.  Xn  inch  ft  case  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  restore  it,  either  bj  nitric  acid  or  by  the 
other  combinaiioDs  he  bad  Damed.  Iodine  didnot  teemto 
deslrof  the  seniitiTCDess;  bromide  perbaps  did:  at  least, that 
was  bis  experience.  A  quicic  emnUion  R>eeedbT  light  oonld 
be  restored  by  iodine  to  its  original  rapidity.  This  did  not 
uplj  to  bromine,  nor  to  the  bromidei  of  copper  and  cobalt, 
flitno  acid,  however,  did  not  affect  wDsitiTenei*. 

Hr.  HiBBiTT  laid  be  hod  made  some  experimeata  both  in 
albamen  and  collodion  emolsions.  Uii  Bnt  experiment*  were 
Tary  Buccessfnl,  and  he  should  think  the  plates  ware  qQite  m 
■ensitiTe  as  those  by  the  wet  process.  The  image,  at  flnt,  was 
rather  thin,  bnt  easily  stransthened  on  iatensi^ing.  He  hftd 
noticed,  howeTer,  that  the  film  was  vety  coarae,  much  Roaraer 
than  those  prepared  with  exeesa  of  bromide.  One  drawback 
waa  tbat  in  dsTeloping  there  was  a  tendency  to  blister  under 
the  action  of  the  aicohol  flowed  over  pre?ioas  to  def  alopment. 
The  film  also  lacked  tenacity.  This  waa  aometimea  cored  by 
adding  B  Tery  small  qnantity  of  ordinary  emulsion,  but  tba 
blisters  still  appeared,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely, 
he  bad  to  mix  a  aaitable  preparation  of  aimple  waahed  emul- 

Mr.  HcNRT  had  tried,  in  conjaoetioa  with  •  friend,  the  emnl- 
sion  process  in  Competition  with  the  wet.  He  took  soma  emuliion 
prepared  by  himself,  with  plain  bromide  of  sine,  and  some  of 
Wamerke's.  The  lens  nsed  was  Dalbneyer's  aterao  lens,  and  in 
each  caie  his  friend  was  the  operator,  he  himself  being  the  aitter. 
Each  plate  vas  developed  at  once,  and  on  comparison,  very  little 
preference  could  be  given  to  the  wet. 

Ur.  KiHHETT  said  tha'  as  for  years  he  hsd  been  osi'jg  gelatine, 
he  waa  al:nost  oat  of  collodion  work.  He  could,  bowever,  ven- 
tnre  to  say  that  be  could  prepare  plates  quite  as  rapid  as  those  by 
the  wet,  and  was  resdy  t"  accept  any  challenge  as  to  comparatire 
quickness.     He  had  sent  some  pUtes  recently  to  a  gentUiun  iz 

le  country,  and  he  had  the  satisfsctioo  of  hearing  Uiat  they  had 


been  pitted  against  wet  plates,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
There  was  more  detail  in  the  shadows,  while  beme  equal  in  the 
lights  and  other  ptrt^.    He  was,   therefore,  satisfied  that  dry 


pUtes  conld  be  prepared  equal  to  wet  ones. 

The  SscaiTABT  here  said  be  had  receired  a  letter  from  Hr. 
Leou  Wamerke,  expressing  regret  at  his  inabilitj  to  b«  pretent  at 
the  discnssion,  owing  to  auence  abroad. 

The  Chaiiuui'  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  one  ad- 
vantage which  emulsion,  plates  possessed,  inasmuch  as  the  quan- 
titjes  were  fixed  and  known,  instead  of  nrying  from  time  to  time, 
w  io  the  wet  process.  He  had  bad  veiy  Utllo  experience  in  the 
emalsion  process,  and  was  anxious  for  information.  He  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  fat  it  difiored  in  the  matter  of  development 
from  the  wet  process,  whether  the  time  was  mncb  longer,  and 
whether  the  development  was  cspable  of  remedying  any  fault, 
either  of  over  or  under- exposure.  To  know  something  on  these 
points  would  be  very  interesting  to  those  who  were  not  familiar 
with  emulsion. 

Ur.  KaiiNETT  could  only  speak  of  gelatine  emnlaioni,  but  as 
far  aa  thia  was  concerned  the  davetopment  averaged  from  three  to 
five  minutea.  He  looked  for  the  image  to  appear  in  abont  forty 
seconds.  U  it  appeared  in  that  time  all  went  on  well ;  il  it  toot 
longer,  or  appeared  sooner  than  this  time,  the  pUte  was  nndor  or 
over-expoaeif.  For  the  fall  development  to  the  proper  intenaity 
thiae  mmutea  should  ba  quite  sutBcient. 


•  Since  thadliauiloii  no  havi nrened  t«  th*  «l(iiuliiaHrkTMr.8biw 
and  Bad  that  the  destnuUoa  of  Ihe  losft  ns  caosM  ^  koblIb*  « 
odloa  IndilTaanUj.— EoiTOa 


Ur.  W.BcDFORD  said  the  collodion  emnlsion  plates  developed 
qoioUy  with  ammonia,  bat  took  laager  if  inteneiSed,  or  if  pyro 
and  silver  ware  used.  Oenerally  speaking,  the  development 
would  take  raUier  longer  than  that  of  a  wet  plate.  In  making 
this  comparison,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  wet 
development  differed  in  time,  some  portraitists  osing  a  developer 
that  produiwd  a  very  thin  image  requiring  much  intensification. 
Of  gelatine  plates  he  had  had  vary  little  experience,  bnt  agreed 
with  Ur.  Eennett  that  they  were  certaisly  very  rapid.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  no  experimentalists  hid  succeeded  in  making 
plates  so  rapid  aa  Mr.  Keanett'i.  As  his  process  was  not  known, 
there  were  no  means  of  expcnmeating  with  it. 

Ur.  Eholand  remarked  tbat  where  the  exposure  wag  amul* 
the  development  did  not  take  longer  than  in  the  wet  process  ;  bu' 
where  the  exposure  was  not  sidicient,  it  took  mora  time  and 
required  more  care. 


AMirttiR  PBOToan&FKtc  AaiociiTtoif. 
JNciL  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  lOth  ingt.— 
Ur.  T.  SoPwiTH,  U.A.,  F.K.S.,  Ac,  in  the  chair. 

The  rainntes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con< 
firmed,  the  following  members  were  elected  :  Uenrs.  J.  W. 
Leigh,  P.  B.  Baiy,  S.  ¥.  Biddeford,  U.  Coventry,  and  J.  D.  Bad- 

The  SxoBBTABT  then  laid  before  the  Council  the  prizes  (which 
ere  approved)  as  fallows : — A  large  silver  goblet  for  Dr.  Cooke, 
first  pnie ;  a  silver  goblet  for  Ur.  R.  0.  Uilne ;  a  d'tto  for  Ur. 
W.  8.  Hobson;  an  oil  painting  (by  Uaaten)  for  Uajor  Chad- 
wick  :  a  ditto  for  Dr.  Cooke ;  a  ditto  for  Ur.  T.  Brownrigg ;  a 
ditto  (by  Fri«eh)  for  Ur.  J.  C.  Stenning ;  a  ditto  (by  McEvoy)  for 
Ur.  F,  Adderley  ;  a  ditto  for  Lieut.  Fairtlough  ;  an  album 
elegantly  bound  in  rnsaia,  for  Ur.  F.  Beaaley  ;  aditto,  in  morocco, 
f or  Ur.  K.  Seasley ;  a  ditto  for  Ur.  W.  Vanner ;  a  ditto  for  Ur. 
B.  0.  Uilne. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man having  been  pTopDsedbyUr.j4iissOi.A[sniB,uid  seconded 
by  8ir  AMioHio  Bnaor,  was  passed  by  tbe  meeting. 

A.  i.  UiLBDisH,  Hon.  8«c. 


EoixBitRait  FHOToaB&PBio  UociBn. 
Tbk  first  popular  moetiog  of  the  season  was  hold 


very  large. 

The  pictores,  kindly  lent  by  Ur.  F.  York,  of  87,  Lancaster 
Boad,  London,  were  illustrative  of  a  journey  from  London  to 
tbe  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  tbe  lecturer  of  the  society  (Dr.  Jobn 
Nicol]  officiated  a*  expoaitor. 

The  Lectorer,  after  an  introduction,  in  which  the  faoilitioa 
(or  travelliiig  duting  the  patt  and  present  times  were 
bnmoronalv  oharactenzed,  and  tb}  ease  and  economy  with 
which  a  trip  to  tbe  New  World  con  be  mado,  and  tbe  benefit* 
likely  to  aruB  from  it  were  poiotcd  out,  took  his  audience  io 
imagination  from  Suatoa  Station  to  Dublin,  and  from  theoco 
to  Queenatown,  where  they  went  on  board  i>ne  of  the  Onnatd 
liners.  The  many  pleasures  and  some  diicomforta  of  u  ttana- 
Atlant>o  Toj-age  were  then  toacbcd  upon,  and  tho  party  were 
a«ppo«ad  to  arrive  in  Jersey  Harbour.  Cmsaing  to  Now  York 
atfordod  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tho  ferry  boats,  and  then  the 
extensive  shipping  of  that  city.  Several  of  the  principal  itreeta 
and  buildings  were  paasod  rapidly  under  review,  and  some  fino 
picturce  of  tbe  great  central  park,  said  by  the  lecturer  to  bo 
perhaps  the  finest  park  in  tbe  world,  were  shown  on  tho  scr  >en. 


Qoorge,  Bochester,  and  so  on  to  Niagara,  a  numhrr  of  very 
fine  pictures  of  which  were  shown,  taken  during  various 
seasons,  and  from  most  of  the  best  poinla  of  view.  ihe 
eiliibition  closed  with  some  pictnrea  of  WoBhington,  Uie  Capitol 
and  Patent  Office  being  especially  effective.  Additional  iotomtt 
waa  given  to  the  loctiire  by  the  intr'^uction  of  a  number  of 
personal  reminiscences,  and  as  tbe  picttu-ea  were  coloured — kn 
mnovatian  regarding  the  reault  of  which  the  lecturer  at  the 
commencement  exprcawd  a  doubt — thoy  were  much  appreciated 
bf  the  audience  gonanlly. 


TEI  FBOTOOKAFmc  IfSWS. 
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EvQBiTiNa  WITH  Elboibiciit. — Ths  Bpplicatioiu  ot  elee- 
tiloit;  •earn  to  be  QDlimited.  We  ere  iaforined  tbftt  an  ingeDJoai 
inventor  faw  laccMded,  aftoi  maaT  tedioui  trials,  ia  coDitmcting 
k  mtohine  for  oagraTinK  by  maani  of  electrioity.  The  dsBiRn 
U  placed  qnder  oae.  and  the  pUte  to  bo  engraved  under  the 
oUer  pol«  of  the  bftttery.  tho  latter  beiag  inpplied  with  the 
•DgnTiDg  tool.  WhoD  the  baiter/ is  set  in  action,  an  ivory 
battoo  move*  horiiontally  over  the  desigo,  and  since  Ihe  latter 
it  made  a  coodnctor,  thereby  closes  the  oircnit  asd  nSeett  the 
metal  ander  the  other  pole,  prodacing  a  facsimile  on  the  plate. 
If  It  be  dssired  to  produce  a  relief  plate,  it  is  ooly  nece«aary  to 
nnrsa  the  poles  of  the  battery,  and  the  functions  perlormed  on 
the  design  and  plate  will  he  reversed  likewise.— Ait wr  Zlg. 
Dbitbimb  MucibAQC. — As  an  adhesive,  deitriae  is  saperior 
to  gam-arsbie  in  many  loBtances.  It  if  used  for  preparing 
Um  tnacilage  on  bmcks  of  poatage  stamps  and  on  the  edgss 
of  envelopes.  As  a  label  paste,  particularly  on  glassware, 
it  forms  an  escelteot  mucilage. 

Dextrine 2  ounces. 

Acetic  acid        1  oonoe. 

Water 6  ounces. 

Alcohol lonnoe. 

Tho  deitrioe  shonld  be  dissolved  in  the  water  and  aold  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  and  the  alcohol  added  afterwards— 
DruggUW  Aivtrtiur. 


90  C0RM]|onl>ntii 


LOCIBB  D*TET.— Wb  a 


it  give  yon  precise  infurmation  st  to  the 


0  certain  dat&  apon  which 


B.  8.  B.— The  instmclions  generally 

ws  cannot  by  any  me«n»  endorse  i — ,._ 

'  ipprava,  either  as  to  method  or  as  to  formuU. 


qnote  we  oi , ,   _.  .. 

We  prefer  four  ounces  of  tajpo  to  ■  pint  ot  vster.  In  vsrm 
weather  it  may  be  (vithaat  dindvaatiga)  reduoHl  it  little ;  but 
in  no  nue  to  snnh  in  extent  as  that  quuted,  without  risk.  A 
satontcd  s  ilution  meana,  nt  o»arK,  u  ina':li  u  taa  tiqaid  will 
take  up  nad  hold  iu  solution.  Uypusulphite  of  tads  is  Hlobte  in 
loH  thiin  its  own  vaiKbt  ol  waCsr,  and  biculMDile  of  soda  in 
thirteen  psrte  of  cold  water. 

K.  T.— Ths  porous  quality  of  a  collodion  Um  depeods  mnah  upon 
ths  ohamcter  uf  tha  pjroiyline.  To  secnre  a  powdery  film,  the 
antlon  ibonld  be  iiamerael  in  weak  acids  at  a  high  temperature. 
We  hava  abtainod  a  good  pi  «dery  umple  by  using  ■nlpbnric  add 
at  1810  sp.  gr.,  and  nrtrio  add  at  1420  sp.  gr.,  at  ■  teiaparaUrs  of 
180"  Fahrenheit.  It  U  poiaible  aUo  to  make  a  homy  ocllodion 
powdery  either  by  agitiiiog  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  adding 
a  f^w  drops  of  water  to  it.  Care  and  experience  are  neoesaary  to 
hit  the  preoiae  proportion.  Age  wiU  alaa  tend  to  prodnos  a 
powdery  condition. 

A.  U. — We  have  pnbliihod  various  formolte  for  Wiixing  solutions 
in  the  Nkws.  Wo  csuu'it  telt  to  whioli  yon  rsFsr  in 
soms  indeSuite  alluaiua.  Yun  Hbnold  preMTva  the 
then  yon  wunld  be  able  to  refer  bask,  ai  va  ahoald 
All  tha  formula!  depend  i>n  dissolving  «u  in  an  <u«n 
for  Ibia  purpoaa  yon  will  ttod  oil  of  spike  "    ' 


A.  W. — There  are  many  aoarces  of  fc^,  bat  it  ii  difficult  to  say 
Wliich  is  troubling  yuu.  Tbe  um  of  i  Daw  eolonrleaa  oollodion  (m 
a  oommon  cause.  Ths  addition  of  a  little  old  oalladion,  or  of  a 
Utile  linatnre  of  iodine,  wilt  in  nich  oasa  etfeo^  a  onra.  Bomstjmes 
tha  vapour  of  ammonia  or  other  alkali  will  cause  fog.  Some 
time*  buroing  «•  In  the  dark  room  will  caoae  it :  an  ssspa  ef 
fonl  air  into  tha  daik  roooi  will  aometiniea  serve.  We  have 
Inuwn  it  to  ailae  from  a  newly  whitewaahsd  wall  In  the  dark 
nam.  An  Impure  lampla  ot  aoetio  add  in  the  developer  wUl  at 
time*  cauM  the  tronble. 

A.  BkJicH  A  Co.— Many  thanka.  The  print  arrived  salk,  and  was' 
we  think,  acknuwlsdged  In  the  tallowing  number.  It  is  a  nugul- 
Aoeot  Bpeeimen  of  oarbon  printing.  It  we  ean  get  the  strips  yon 
nentioD,  we  will  asnd. 


Photo-Niwi  Max.— To  give  you  fully  datailsd  informMion  and 
formaln  for  tha  processes  abnnt  which  you  inquire  would  require 
more  space  thauia  atonroamniaiut  in  this  column.  lodiaed  paper 
does  not  teqnirs  kee^ng  frum  the  light  nntil  it  ii  made  aeiuitive 
by  the  silver  baih.  But  it  ia  not  a  process  of  antu^ment  which 
ws  reoommead  now  that  much  tietter  prueeaaes  are  t-imiliar. 
2.  It  ia  poasibl*  to  enlarge  direct  on  artists'  oanvat,  and  we  have 
given  repeated  iutruelioiu;  but  it  ii  not  a  safs  proceaa,  a*  the 
canvas  cinnnt  be  washed  after  Siing  as  thoroughly  a*  it  ought  to 
be.  For  enlargements  on  artiala'  cinvas,  carbon  only  ahonld  be 
Dsed,  and  that  is  quite  available.  3.  TheTi^KsBcoK  will  beont 
at  tne  end  of  tha  fear.  The  publication  of  any  ot  the  ^ood  pictures 
l>e  atmnatinipoeiiblD,  as  BxhibitioD  picti 
ze,  and  a  redaoad  oopy  would  not  do  tt 


__    __    ..  developer    ro 

eiaggvrats  oontrasts.     Henoe  the  hooae.  partly  in  aaolight  asd 

Ktly  In  shade,  will  be  beat  treated  with  a  atrong  devsluper.  Wo 
It  with  this  subject  tolerably  thoroughly  some  year'  ago  in  tbo 
News.  We  cannot  diaonaa  the  question  at  length  tiere,  but  ma^ 
briefly  point  out  the  philoaophv  of  tha  propusition.  The  iman 
in  a  negative  ia  chiefly  formed  from  the  free  uitrale  resting  on  the 
platB,  which  ia  preoipltatod  by  the  developer  wharover  tha  action 
of  llKht  has  produoed  an  effect  on  the  sanil tire  plate.  A  alning 
dsvsloper  throws  doim  tha  silver  rapidly  in  the  retio  in  whioh 
light  has  acted;  but  ■  weak  devslop«r,aotinKBlowlr,  gives  time  for 
another  tendency  t^  intervene.  There  la  liao  a  tendency  In  tha 
free  ailver  on  the  plats  to  agrregate,  depiisiting  moit  npidly  on 
those  parta  where  toe  action  of  light  hat  been  atrongeit.  Heooa 
the  highest  lights  appear  Brat,  and  the  eilvar  keeps  anrenting 
In  these  portions,  so  that  they  become  very  dense,  whilat  in  tlu 
shadows,  where  light  has  scarcely  acted  at  tii,  there  is  vary  little 
deposit  ot  silver,  aomstimsa  iniuacieut  to  give  the  detail  in  the 
shadowB  any  printing  value  at  all  Hence  this  weak  developar 
lends  to  the  production  of  strong  eontrasta. 

DcBLin.— Sucoeas  in  the  nas  of  a  bomisher  is  vsry  much  dependant 
upon  carstnl  and  akilful  manipulation,  whirh  Is  acquired  by  a 
little  praotiee.  Take  care  ttiat  the  adjustment  is  tms,  so  that  the 
rellsTis  not  tighter  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  take  oan  to  aen  that 
the  hnniishiw  edge  is  clean,  frss  from  dost  or  dirt,  or  eoratehaa 
will  result.  Cotnmsnca  with  a  waste  card  or  two,  so  aa  ^t  to 
snttiect  good  cards  to  risk. 

war  wall  tor 
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Fhotocnpli  of  Alloa  Bhodal 
lb.  P.  DovuSK,  Wattiud, 

Pha(0(rapb  ot  Ur.  Oicar  HiMte,  OlartaB. 
Ur,  OiiLSt,  Southampton, 

Fhotoiraph  of  OsMial  sad  Mr*.  U.S.  Orant  snl  thtaa  Othas. 
Ht.  D:  Uaoirsa,  a.dsttieila. 

Three  Phologivha  ot  Bcv.  Kobert  Blaokstock. 
Hr.  B.  SLiiiaaBV.  Unoohi. 

Photograph  ectiUad  "  Alans.' 
Ueaan.  Bthokdi  and  Oo.,  Poitimouth, 

Photagrapbia  Portrait  ot  Princeu  ot   ITak*  on  boaid   tha 
Boral  Zaaht  Qskras. 
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DO  CARBON  PRINTS  FADE? 

As  the  primary  claim  made  for  carbon  prints  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  photographers  was  based  upon  their  absolute 
permanence,  it  is  not  onnataral  that  the  basis  of  the  claim 
Itself  should  be  closely  challenged.  It  has  frequently  been 
Bsked .  How  are  we  to  know  that  these  prints  will  be  more 
permanent  than  those  of  siWer  until  they  have  been  as  long 
and  as  severely  tried  ?  The  question  at  first  sight  seems 
portinent  enough.  But  a  little  reflection  shows  that  so  far 
u  it  is  regarded  as  involving  an  argument  it  is  fallacious. 
It  is  easy  to  determine  a  priori  that  the  chances  of  a  per- 
manency for  an  image  formed  of  silver  are  very  doubtful, 
u  few  things  discolour  so  soon  as  articles,  in  the  shape  of 
table  silver,  &c.,  formed  of  silver ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  carbon  as  a  pigment  possesses  well-known  perman- 
ency, and,  in  the  form  of  printing  ink,  has  stood  for 
centuries  in  the  shape  of  books  and  engravings.  Objectors, 
it  is  true,  tell  us  that  it  is  not  the  carbon,  but  its  vehicle, 
gelatine,  which  is  doubtful.  It  is  quite  true  that  gelatine, 
as  gelatine,  is  perishable;  but  gelatine  transformed  by 
certain  agencies  into  an  insoluble  substance  is  one  of  the 
most  durable  bodies  we  know.  Leather  is  practically  gela- 
tine made  insoluble  ;  and,  traditionally,  "  tnere  is  nothing 
like  leather  I'*  Then  parchment  or  vellum,  chosen  as  the 
repository  of  the  most  important  deeds  and  documents,  is 
simply  gelatine  rendered  insoluble.  So  that,  from  argu- 
ments based  upon  ezpenence  and  analogy,  it  is  quite  fair 
to  predicate  permanency  for  carbon  prints. 

But  at  this  point  we  are  reminded  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  deal  with  facts,  and  not  with  firguments  based  upon  theo- 
retical   considerations.     A    correspondent  sends    us  some 
examples  of  carbon  printing  which  are  indeed  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition.    They  are  cracked  and  blistered,  and 
the  tint  of  the  shadows  is  a  dull,  cold,  greyish-black,  with 
an  uncomfortable  green  tint  running  through  the  whole. 
Our  correspondent  calls  them  '*  chromotypes,"  and  he  is,  we 
presume,  a  Lambert  lioencee.     He  is  clearly,  as  he  admits, 
a  young  hand  at  carbon  printing,  and  he  fears  that  if  the 
sample  he  sends  us  is  anything  like  typical  of  what  he  may 
expect  from  his  other  work  by  the  same  process,  he  is  not 
likely^  to  be  a  much  older  carbon  printer,  as  he  should 
l^ive  it  up  at  once  if  he  were  oonvinoed  that  this  is  the 
legitimate   and   natural    issue  of  his   chromotype    work. 
And  he  would  doubtless  do  very  wisely !     But  he  knows  well 
that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.     He  knows,  probably,  better 
than  we  do,  the  agencies  which  have  wrought  dire  results. 
The  final  cause  of  the  dilapidations  in  his  prints  is  bad  treat- 
ment.    They  have  been  subjected  to  conoitions  to  which  no 
work  of  art  should  be  submitted.     They  have  probably  been 
in  a  specimen  case  hung  outside  constantly  subjected  to  a 
damp  atmosphere,  and  this  has  been  alternated  to  the  un- 
Bubdued  glare  of  a  south  sun.    We  speak  with  confidence 
on  this  point,  as  the  only  carbon  prints  we  ever  saw  in  the 
same  cracked  and  blistered  condition  were  some  in  a  speci- 
men case  hanging  on  a  marine  pier,  with  a  midsummer  sun 
■Jf^ing  on  them  nearly  all  day,  and  the  damp  of  the  sea 

imosphere  generally  pervading  the  case.     An  oil  painting 


world  suffer  if  placed  in  unfair  conditions.  A  case  recently 
came  under  our  attention  in  which  a  diamond,  perhaps  the 
most  imperishable  thing  in  the  world,  was  destroyed  by  a 
little  carelessness.  A  handsome  stone  weighing  ten  carats 
was  placed  in  the  bands  of  a  jeweller  to  set,  an  especial 
caution  against  applying  heat  being  given.  The  experi- 
enced workman,  knowing,  as  he  believed,  better  than  those 
who  instructed  him,  did  apply  heat,  and  the  diamond  flew 
into  a  thousand  worthless  fragments.  A  point  of  curiosity, 
for  which  it  had  been  bought,  was  the  presence  of  a  minute 
drop  of  liquid  in  the  centre,  and  this,  converted  into  steam 
by  the  heat,  exploded  and  destroyed  the  stone.  But  this 
afforded  no  argument  against  the  permanency  of  the 
diamond. 

The  bad  colour  of  the  prints  submitted  to  us  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  imprudent  use  of  carmine  in  the 
tissue,  to  gain  a  fine  rosy  bloom;  and  this  fugitive 
pigment  faded  in  sunlight.  The  greenish  tint  is  due 
to  imperfect  washing  of  the  print  after  the  ^  image 
was  brought  out.  Some  traces  of  the  chromic  salt 
remain,  which  gives  the  objectionable  tint  visible  when  the 
rosy  hue  is  gone.  For  the  rest,  our  correspondent,  we  thi  k, 
knows  more  than  he  assumes,  and  is  indulging  in  a  little 
"  chaff.**  Mr  Johnson's  new  method  will  give  him  rosy 
blacks  without  the  use  of  fugitive  colours.  Has  our  corres- 
pondent been  reading  the  amusingly  weak  and  foolish 
arguments  which  some  of  the  American  opponents  o    car 

bon  have  been  using  ? 

m 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

Emoush  therms  FasMCH  Wkiohts  Ann  Measures — Thb 
Elxotbio  Light  ur  PnorooaAPHT — Authors  ahd  their 
Photographio  Notes — Christmas  and  New  Tear  Cards. 

English  versus  French  Weights  and  Measures, — In  Oermany 
they  are  calling  out  about  our  weights  and  measures,  and 
puBsiing  themselves  over  the  British  pound  and  the  British 
ounce.  A  pound,  our  German  cousins  say,  may  mean 
either  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces,  and  an  English  ounce 
v<iries  from  43  7}  to  480  grains.  The  grain  is,  we  are  told 
by  our  critics,  the  only  trustworthy  weight  we  have.  The 
censor  might  have  gone  still  further,  ana  arraigned  us  upon 
a  long  list  of  similar  crimes,  for  weights  and  measures  are 
certainly  a  weak  point  with  us.  Fortunately  we  have  of 
late  in  this  country  recognised  the  French  system,  and  our 
chemists,  as  also  those  of  Grermany,  have  stated  their  results 
in  grammes  and  centimetres.  Thus  scientific  publications, 
whether  in  French,  German,  or  English,  have  recently 
stated  weights  and  measures  in  a  cops  men  language,  and 
the  scientific  men  of  those  countries  having  recognised  such 
data,  there  will  in  future  be  no  misunderstandings.  Some 
of  our  correspondents  have  asked  us  why  we  have  not  given 
foreign  photographic  formula  in  British  grains  and  ounces, 
instead  of  grammes  and  centimetres,  but  the  reason  is 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  our  own  weights  are  uncertain ; 
and  secondly,  the  matter  would  not  be  made  clearer  to  those 
who  occupy  themselves  with  chemistry  or  photo-chemistry, 
if  you  purchase  chemical  weights  and  chemical  measures 
from  any  high-class  dealer  in  this  country,  he  will  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  gramme  weights  and  cubic  centimetre 
measures  as  being  the  standards  now  adopted,  not  only  by 
British  chemists,  but,  as  wehave  said,  by  the  French,  German, 
and  probably  every  scientific  man  of  the  present  day. 
Papers  read  before  the  Royal  or  Chemical  Societies  of 
London  will  be  found  to  have  all  formula  and  results  ex- 
pressed in  these  universal  terms,  and  photographers,  there- 
fore, must  make  up  their  minds  to  follow  suit.  When  once 
they  are  provided  with  gramme  weights  and  cubic  centi- 
metre measurements,  they  will  find  affairs  much  simplified, 
for  instead  of  going  into  abstruse  calculations,  turning 
ounces  into  grains  and  grains  into  grammes,  or  estimating 
cubic  centimetres  at  so  manv  *'  drops,*'  whatever  they  mi^j 
mean,  they  can  at  once  make  up  a  formula,  whether  the 


laced  in  the  same  position  would  have  been  still  more  |  same  oomes  from  France,  Germany,  or  elsewhere.    Fahren- 
loroughly  destroyed.    The  most  durable  tilings  in  the  heit  degrses,  lo  much  in  nae  with  uSy  And  tkoio  of  BoAamar 
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witb  which  the  Germans  are  cognisant,  are  rapidly  giving 
way  to  the  French  method  of  calculating  by  the  aid  of  a 
centigrade  thermometer,  these  degrees  being  divided  into 
tenths  in  the  case  of  very  delicate  readings  being  necessary. 
In  a  word,  we  are  adoptine  French  science,  as  we  adopt 
French  fashions  and  many  things  else  that  are  French ;  not, 
it  will  be  fonnd,  simply  for  the  parpose  of  sratifying  a 
whim,  bat  becanse  their  decimal  system  is  the  best  and 
soundest.  Nobody  can  have  a  greater  disinclination  than 
the  German  to  adopt  anything  Gallic,  but  in  spite  of  him- 
self he  does  it.  One  word  in  twenty  which  a  fashionable 
Berliner  utters  nowadays  is  French,  or  of  French  extraction, 
and  kilogrammes  and  Kilometres  are  everywhere  to  be  found 
throughout  the  great  Fatherland.  A  shopkeeper  in  Ger- 
many asks  you  whether  you  desire  a  kilometre  or  half  a 
kilometre  of  chocolate,  and  a  Teuton  peasant  of  whom  you 
ask  your  way  will  respond  with  the  distance  in  kilometres. 
If  our  German  cousins  adopt  French  measurements  in  this 
way,  we  may  be  quite  sure  it  is  right  so  to  do.  French  has 
long  been  the  diplomatic  language,  as  it  has  been  that  of 
telegraphy  and  all  sorts  of  international  communications  ; 
it  is  now  the  language  of  science. 

The  Electric  Light  in  Photography, The  attempt  once 

more  to  use  the  electric  light  in  photography,  as  evinced  by 
Mr.  Vanderweyde,  is  certainly  a  plucky  proceeding.  Wood- 
bury, Disdori,  Goupil,  and  other  photographers  have  already 
employed  this  wonderful  agency  in  their  work,  and  let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Yanderweyde  will  be  more  successful  than 
his  predecessors.  They  all  employed  the  electric  spark  for 
printing  purposes,  while  he,  as  our  readers  know,  uses  it  for 
securing  portraits  in  the  camera.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
avail  himself,  seemingly,  of  the  electric  candle  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  ihese  columns,  and  which  promised  so  well 
as  a  means  for  bringing  electric  illumination  into  every-day 
use.  We  suppose  there  is  some  hitch  in  the  practical  work- 
ing out  of  sucn  a  charming  invention,  for  otherwise  Mr.  Yan- 
derweyde would  have  availed  himself  of  it,  as  he  had 
intended.  The  electric  candle,  in  which  the  light  emitted 
oomes  from  kaolin  in  a  state  of  fusion,  gives  a  far  softer  light 
than  that  emitted  from  charcoal  points,  and  hence  it  would 
have  been  well  suited  for  the  particular  purpose  ot  Mr.  Yan- 
derweyde. That  gentleman,  however,  readily  sets  over  the 
vividness  of  his  electric  lamp  by  throwing  the  Tight  first  of 
all  upon  a  matt  white  surface  which  does  not  reflect  the 
rays  too  intensely.  If  the  electric  candle  cannot  be  intro- 
duced practically,  we  shall  apparently  be  as  far  o£F  as  ever 
from  the  general  introduction  of  electric  illumination  of  our 
bridges,  theatres,  public  halls,  &o. 

Authors  and  their  Photographic  iVb^e«.—- Painters,  we  know 
very  well,  find  photographs  very  useful  to  convey  ideas  and 
to  remind  them  of  effects,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
authors  also  find  camera  pictures  particularly  helpful  in 
descriptions  of  scenery.  When  looking  at  a  fine  bit  of 
country  we  may  enjoy  its  aspect  to  the  full,  and  yet  be 
quite  unable  to  say  at  the  moment  what  it  is  that  affords 
toe  pleasure.  Or,  we  cannot,  may  be,  tell  to  another  what 
we  have  observed  in  order  that  he  may  feel  something  of  the 
impression  that  has  been  made  on  our  own  mind.  Now  a 
photograph  prompts  one*s  memory  wonderfully.  Tou  have 
teen  a  stretch  of  woodland  and  river,  a  leafy  dale,  or  a  silvery 
pinnacle  of  grey  rock  rising  above  a  black  forest  of  firs.  It 
18  not  the  one  element  or  the  other  that  has  made  the  pic- 
ture, but  some  of  the  minor  points  upon  which  your  eyes 
scarcely  rested.  Tet  had  you  a  photograph  at  your  el  how, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  you,  doubtless,  to  reproduce  the 
scene  in  a  few  words.  The  lights  and  the  shadows  have  far 
more  to  do  in  makinar  up  the  picture  than  you  had  ever 
supposed.  Contrast  has  contiibnted  very  largely  to  the 
result,  and  thus  you  can  write  of  broad  deep  shadows  and 
bright  patches  of  light  of  the  existence  of  which  in  detail 
you  haa  before  no  conception.  You  lack  the  colour  in  the 
photograph,  but  you  must  sacrifice  something.  Had  you  a 
water-colour  sketch  before  yon,  the  chances  are  that  a  good 
deal  of  truth  would  also  be  lacking.  Neither  photograph 
or  sketoh  would  be  perfect  in  their  way,  but  ia  the  ease  of 


an  author  who  wishes  to  recall  to  his  mind  a  certain  soena 
and  describe  it  in  words,  the  photograph,  if  a  good  one. 
would  be  much  the  more  useful.  A  picture  of  this  kiud  ii 
better  than  a  page  full  of  notes  in  the  aathor^s  diary. 


THEORY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC  IMAGE  BY  TIME. 

BY  CAPT.  ABNEY,   K.E.,  F.R.S. 

I  WISH  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  kindred  to 
that  of  my  last  paper  which  was  read  before  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  which  appeared  in  your  isaue  of  lait 
week.  Since  its  reading  I  have  undertaken  further  exp^ 
riments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  f adioK 
away  of  the  undeveloped  image  impressed  on  dry  plates  bj 
long  keeping  after  exposure.  It  will  be  quite  evideot 
that  none  of  those  agents  that  I  previously  used  for 
eliminating  fog  or  destroying  the  image  could  cause  thii 
gradual  fading  away.  Reasoning  from  the  fact  that 
nitric  acid  was  effective  with  silver  bromide,  it  struck  me 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  oxidize  the  loose  aton\  of  silver 
in  the  sub-bromide  ^AgjBr)  and  even  in  the  sub-iodide 
(Ag,I)  of  that  metal,  if  the  chemical  theorv  of  the  photo- 
graphic image  held  good.  Films  of  pure  silver  iodide  and 
of  pure  silver  bromide,  after  exposure  under  proper 
conditions,  were  washed  and  treated  with  potassium  bichro- 
mate, potassium  permanganate,  and  chromic  acid.  Wit& 
the  first  named  silver  salt  all  were  effective  in  destroying 
the  image.  With  the  latter  silver  salt  the  last  two 
oxidizing  agents  alone  were  effective,  the  permanganate 
requiring  a  Tongish  application. 

Now  S.  this  destruction  were  caused  by  an  oxidation  o! 
the  silver  atom,  it  should  also  be  capable  of  being  oxidized 
by  ozone,  since  metallic  silver  when  moistened  can  be  pcr- 
oxidized  by  it. 

To  test  this,  plates  were  prepared,  exposed,  and  left  to 
the  action  of  ozone,  and  in  every  case  when  proper  pre- 
cautions were  taken  the  image  was  entirely  destroyed. 
The  oxidized  films  (however  oxidized)  were  all  capable  of 
receiving  fresh  light  images  which  could  be  deyeloped  free 
from  fog. 

Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  assume  that  the  effect  of  time 
on  the  image  impressed  on  a  dry  plate  is  to  oxidae  mn  atom 
of  each  of  the  molecules  forming  the  image ;  particularly 
when  it  is  found  that  nascent  hydrogen  is  capable  of  restor- 
ing it  to  a  certain  extent,  though  its  perfection  ia  marred 
by  the  reducing  action  of  the  hydrogen  on  the  whole 
of  the  salt  in  the  film  ? 

I  wish,  also,  to  note  an  experiment  which  I  made  some 
short  time  ago,  and  which  struck  me  forcibly  at  the  time. 
Two  plates  were  prepared  with  rather  thick  emulsion, 
and  exposed  to  a  gas  flame  behind  a  negative  for  equal 
times :  one  was  immediately  developed  and  gave  a  good  pic- 
ture, whilst  the  other  was  put  away  in  my  dark  room 
for  a  couple  of  months.  On  attempting  to  develop  this 
latter,  the  image  refused,  apparently,  to  show  at  all ;  bat 
on  turning  it  over  and  looking  through  the  glass,  an  image 
was  seen  developing  next  to  its  surface.  Eventoallv  the 
image  worked  its  way  up  to  the  top  surface,  and  re- 
mained as  an  under-exposed  picture.  The  atmospheiic 
influences  had  evidently  not  had  time  to  penetrate  so  &r 
as  the  Ught,  which  latter  must  have  been  much  enfeebled 
as  it  arrived  near  the  back  of  the  film ;  and  hence  on  deve- 
loping showed  signs  of  under-exposure. 

IS  it  not  probable  that  the  keeping  qualities  of  certaia 
plates  when  washed  over  with  gallic  acid  may  be  due  to 
an  oxygen  absorber  being  present,  which  the  atmosphere 
must  first  saturate  before  it  can  hope  to  attack  the 
silver  image  ?  Apparently  a  preservative  for  a  dry  plate 
should  be  impervious  to  the  air,  and  for  double  security 
it  may  be  presumed  it  should  contain  some  substance  more 
readily  oxidized  than  the  atoms  forming  the  image.  I  am 
keeping  some  plates  in  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which,  after 
a  couple  of  months,  will  be  developed  in  competition  witli 
some  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  usual  manner. 
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RETOUCHING. 

BY  NORMAN  MAY.* 

A  KiivD  of  extempore  and  temporary  desk  for  night  work  1 
once  made  ;  at  least,  it  was  intended  for  a  temporary  one, 
but  it  answered  its  purpose  so  well  that  it  was  in  use  a  ooaple 
of  years,  and  some  nnndredsof  negatives  were  toasbedon  it. 
Bather  a  primitive  affair,  consisting  only  of  two  pieces  of 
threequarter-inch  board,  one  about  eighteen  inches  by  twelve, 
and  the  other  eighteen  by  four.  A  hole  was  cut  in  the 
centre  of  the  larger  piece,  and  the  two  pieces  were  joined 
together  by  a  couple  of  hinges  lengthwise,  folding  together 
when  not  in  use,  and  leaving  the  boards  at  right  angles 
when  opened.  A  knife,  with  two  broken  blades,  did  duty 
Rs  a  support  at  the  right  hand  end,  or  side,  and  with  a 
sheet  of  oiled  tissue  paper  my  desk  was  complete — rude  and 
unfinished  looking,  perhaps,  but  still  answering  its  purpose 
well. 

The  light  I  found  the  steadiest,  and  with  absolutely  no 
flickering,  such  as  gas  generally  gives,  was  that  obtained  by 
one  of  Hink*s  hanging  lamps,  with  reflector,  costing  about 
five  shillings.  It  has  an  inch  wick,  which  is  better  turned 
**  edge  on  '*  to  the  negative.  The  light  in  my  lamp  is  about 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  retouching  desk  (which 
can  be  arranged  by  raising  the  desk),  and  about  six  inches 
from  the  negative,  thus  occupying  the  same  place  a  mirror 
would  in  working  by  daylight. 

I  find  it  necessary,  with  all  but  very  much  over-exposed 
and  over-intensified  negatives,  to  use  oiled  tissue-paper  or 
ground  glass  between  the  negative  and  light  for  nieht  even 
more  than  day  work.  That,  in  a  great  measure,  relieves  the 
eyes  from  the  stain  and  glare  that  seem  almost  inseparable 
from  night  work,  even  with  the  beet  of  appliances ;  but, 
both  for  comfort  and  excellence  of  results,  daylight  is  much 
to  be  preferred. 

Blacklead  pencils  are  more  generally  used,  and  rightly  so, 
as  mistakes  are  much  less  likely  to  be  made  than  with  colour, 
though  some  negatives  are  exquisitely  retouched  with  colour, 
the  tone  of  the  negative  being  theoretically  the  proper  one  ; 
but  a  colour  that  eives  good  results  in  experienced  hands  is 
rose  or  pink  madder,  as  it  is  very  workable,  and  semi-trans- 
parent or  opaque  as  required.  Crimson  lake  and  carmine, 
though  easy  to  work,  mast  by  all  means  be  avoided,  as  being 
very  fugitive  colours.  In  a  few  days  of  sunlight  the  re- 
touchisg  will  disappear  slowly  but  surely. 

'*  Gritty  **  colours  should  bo  tabooed  for  this  kind  of  work, 
and  by  putting  the  brush  in  the  mouth  as  rarely  as  possible 
you  will  not  be  so  likely  to  have  the  retouching  come  off  in 
patches  or  run  down  '^  all  of  a  heap.**  A  tumbler  of  water 
IS  a  much  better  and  safer  thing  to  moisten  the  brush  with, 
though  as  little  water  as  possible  shoald  be  used  if  you  wish 
to  avoid  the  water  going  on  in  a  globule  and  drying  like  a 
pond  with  a  shpre  round  it. 

With  a  hard  spirit  varnish,  and  roughened  surface, 
an  HHH,  HU,  or  H  pencil  will  be  found  to  answer  ad- 
mirably ;  B  and  BE  pencils  being  suitable  only  for  the 
broader  touches.  Various  substances  are  recommended  for 
abrading  the  surface — cuttlefish  bone  powdered,  rouge,  bath 
brick,  and  pumice  powders  and  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention  ;  but  powdered  resin  will  answer  perfectly  for 
most  varnishes,  being  less  liable  to  scratch,  and  giving  a 
more  tacky  surface  than  cuttlefish  bone.  Excellent  re- 
touching is  done  on  gum-arabic,  but  as  the  spirit  varnish 
applied  afterwards  does  not  always  penetrate  the  film,  there 
is  an  increased  danger  of  it  (the  film)  swelling  or  contract- 
ing with  atmospheric  changes  in  storage.  Bichromated 
gum  would  also  be  liable,  though  in  a  less  degree,  perhaps, 
to  this  danger.  Varnishing  with  an  ether  or  benzole 
varnish  finds  favour  with  many,  not  the  least  of  its  advan- 
tages being  the  protection  afforded  the  retouched  film  by 
the  coating  of  spirit  varnish  which  follows.  £ther  var- 
nishes are  liable  to  dissolve  the  collodion  film.  A  varnish 
good,  cheap,  and   well  tried,  is  the  one  so  often  recom- 

•  Coaolttded  from  pece  Ml. 


mended,  of  a  mixture  of  white  hard  varnish  (used  by 
house  painters)  and  methylated  spirit.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  varnish  is  pure,  or  when  mixed  with  spirit  it  will 
be  found  to  curdle,  rendering  filtration  almost  an  impos- 
sibility. This  varnish  can  be  worked  on  either  with  a 
roughened  surface  or  without  one.  Negatives  retouched 
after  the  final  varnishing,  and  roughened,  are  liable  to 
have  the  silver  stick  t«  the  surface,  causing  in  time  the 
retouching  to  look  much  worse  than  in  the  proof,  and  dege- 
nerating, if  a  great  number  of  proofs  are  required,  into  a 
series  of  white  dots. 

A  benzole,  ether,  or  chloroform  varnish,  or  gum,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  benefit  if  it  can  be  procured  and  applied 
of  sufficient  hardness  and  purenees  of  texture  to  allow  of 
delicate  touches  with  the  snarply-pointed  pencils  found 
necessary  for  successful  retouching. 

Every  photographer  differs,  sometimes  slightly,  often 
widely,  from  another*s  practice,  and  some  find  things  work 
well  in  their  hands  that  another  fails  lamentably  with. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  retouching.  Practice  and  expe- 
rience are  great  essentials ;  artistic  knowledge  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  less  BO. 


"  UNIVERSAL  ART  INVENTORY.*** 

[The  information  given  in  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times^  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  art 
students.  A  feeling  of  regret  will  impress  many  of  our 
readers  that  an  inventory  so  interesting  and  valuable 
should  not  have  been  made  more  so  by  photographic 
illustrations  at  least  of  the  most  important  art  treasures.] 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  speak  ot  the  **  Inventaire  G^n^ral 
des  Bichesses  d*Art  de  la  France  '* — a  publication  recently  issued 
by  the  French  Government.  As  then  stated,  the  object  of  that 
publication  is  to  supply  France  with  an  Inventory  of  important 
Art  Treasures,  which  are  considered  to  be  national  property, 
and  its  compilation  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  work 
our  own  Government  began  some  twelve  years  ago,  which  we 
have  now  before  us.  It  is  a  copy  of  two  parts  of  an  Universal 
Art  Inventory,  consisting  of  brief  notes  of  works  of  Fine  and 
Ornamental  Art  executed  before  a.d.1800,  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  Europe,  especially  in  connexion  with  architecture.  It  is 
published  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

The  idea  of  producing  such  a  work  appears  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  scheme,  which  the  Department  at  Kensington  mav 
be  said  to  have  origioated,  of  obtaining  reproductions  of  all 
kinds  of  fine  art  objects.  As  early  as  1864,  ten  years  prior  to 
the  conception  in  France  of  an  **  Inventaire  G^n6ral,"  Lord 
Granville,  who  was  then  Lord  President  of  the  Couocil—the 
Minister  charged  to  control  the  development  of  the  Kensing^ton 
Museum — moved  Earl  Busseli  to  communicate  with  Her 
Majesty's  representatives  at  Paris,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Munich, 
Turin,  and  Borne,  and  to  request  them  to  obtain  printed 
catalogues  of  the  collections  of  fine  art  works  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  various  great  galleries  and  museums  throughout 
the  Continent.  It  was  hoped  that  by  this  means  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  would  secure  sound  intormation  about 
objects  which,  although  they  might  be  unpurchaseable,  mip;ht 
be  reproduced.  Considerable  correspondence  on  the  subject 
appears  to  have  ensued,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  various 
despatches  published  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  '*  Uni- 
versal Art  Inventory."  France  appears  to  have  made  no  reply 
to  the  communication,  and  yet  is,  oddly  enough,  the  first  of  the 
foreign  Governments  to  act  upon  the  English  suggestion.  The 
large  work  of  starting  an  organization  for  reproducing  all  kinds 
of  floe  historical  monuments  and  works  of  art  seems  to  have 
taken  its  first  important  shape  in  a  **  Convention  for  Promoting 

*8tienet  &nd  Art  Dtpartment.  "Unirersftl  Art  Inrentorr/*  oonaistin' 
of  brief  cotes  ef  Fine  and  Ornamental  Art  execated  before  the  year  1800 
ohiefly  to  be  found  in  Baiope,  especiallf  in  connexion  with  Arohltectore, 
and  for  the  meet  part  in  Sccletiaatieal  Baildingi ;  compiled  for  the  use  of 
the  South  Kentinffton  Museum  and  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the  United  Kinr- 
dom  by  U.  Lii.dsay  Oole^nd  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Oole,  K.O.B.,  lau  Director 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  London  :  Printed  by  Georfe  B.  Byre 
and  William  Spottlswoode,  PrinUrs  to  the  Queen's  Most  Bzcellent  Msjestj 
for  Her  Mi^esty's  Stationery  Office.  Part  1.  (1870J,  containing  Mosaics  and 
SUIned  Qlaas.  price  2i.<kL  Part  11.  (1876),  containing  Ooldsmiths' Work, 
aad  laamelf  and  Ivories. 
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UDiToraally  Reproductions  of  Works  of  Art  for  the  Benefit  o' 
Museums  of  all  Countries."  This  Convention  was  entered  into 
by  several  princes  of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe  in  1867, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  matter.  The  text  of  the  Convention  is  given  in  the 
appendix  of  the  "  Universal  Art  Inventory/'  and  the  signitaries 
of  this  document  were  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales ;  Alfred. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh;  Frederick  Willi*im,  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia;  Louis,  Prince  of  Hesse;  Albert,  Prince  Royal  of 
Saxony ;  Prince  Napoleon  (Jerome)  ;  Philippe,  Comte  de 
Flandre  ;  the  Cesarewitch ;  Nicholas,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg ; 
Oscar,  Prince  cf  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  Humbert,  Prince  Royal 
of  Italy ;  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta ;  Charles  Louis,  Archduke 
of  Austria;  Rainer,  Archduke  of  Austria;  Frederick,  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  co-operation  for 
the  benefit  of  Art  Education  may  be  seen  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  There  are  reproductions  of  the  great  mantel- 
piece in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Bruges ;  of  the  Tabernacle  or 
Sacramenthaus  at  St.  L^au— an  elaborate  piece  of  16th  century 
sculpturing  by  Corneille  de  Yriendt,  and  upwards  of  40ft.  in 
height;  of  the  Eastern  Oateway  of  the  Sanchi  Tope— a 
Buddhist  work  of  the  Ist  century ;  of  the  noted  Trajan's 
Column  at  Rome — a  work  of  the  2nd  century ;  of  portions  of 
the  cloisters  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo ;  of  the 
Scbreyer  Monument  by  Adam  Kraft  at  Nuremberg ;  of  the 
Corona  Lucis  of  the  Cathedral  at  Hildesheim ;  of  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry ;  and  of  scores  of  other  equally  interesting  monu- 
ments and  works  of  art,  which  presumably  are  never  likely  to 
quit  their  homes  or  get  into  the  market  for  sale. 

To  return,  however  to  the  "  Universal  Art  Inventory  "—in 
the  notice  to  the  catalogue,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  who  has  volunteered 
to  be  the  editor,  assisted  in  the  compilation  by  his  daughter. 
Miss  Henrietta  Lindsay  Cole,  says  that  the  work  must  be  con- 
sidered as  little  more  than  a  beginning,  and  he  invites  additions 
and  corrections.  Many  well-known  artistic  connoisseurs,  such 
as  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  Signer  Castellani,  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  The  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Layard,  Mr.  L. 
Oruner,  M.  Emile  Trelat,  Mr.  John  Webb  and  M.  Ernest  Yinet 
have  given  their  assistance  in  making  tne  first  instalments  of 
the  catalogue  as  complete  as  may  be.  But  there  naturally  re- 
mains very  much  to  be  done  before  the  Inventory  can  be 
brought  up  to  an  approximately  complete  stite.  The  new 
French  publication  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  giving  new 
information.  If  other  countries  can  spare  a  little  attention  to 
Buch  matters,  the  time  need  not  be  far  distant  when  tliere  shall 
be  Germans,  Italian,  Spanish,  Austrian,  Russian,  Belgian,  and 
other  inventories  of  national  treasures  for  the  information  of 
all  schools  of  art  in  the  world.  England,  as  the  progenitor  of 
the  idea,  will  continue  her  work,  already  well  in  hand,  and  will 
profit  by  such  national  inventories.  Of  what  immense  educa- 
tional value  would  not  inventories  of  Egyptian,  Grecian, 
Etruscan,  and  Roman  works  have  been,  had  copies  been  obtain- 
able at  the  present  day  ! 

The  "  Universal  ^rt  Inventory  "  is  split  up  into  sections  or 
classes  of  art  works  as  follows :— Mosaics,  stained  and  painted 
glass ;  general  metal  work,  including  ironwork ;  bronzes, 
goldsmiths'  work,  wood  carving,  paintings  of  a  monumental 
character,  enamels,  arms,  armour  and  accoutrements,  jewelry, 
ivories,  woodwork,  &c.  The  first  part,  allotted  to  mosaics  and 
stained  glass,  was  published  in  1870.  In  it  we  find  condensed 
notes  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  bygone  times,  such  as 
the  mosaics  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran  Chapel  of  the 
Corsini,  at  Rome,  which  date  from  461  a.d.  ;  mosaic  pavements 
of  the  4th  century  in  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  Cyprian  at 
Carthage ;  and  mosaic  decorations  of  the  walls  of  the  church  of 
St.  Appolinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna,  Italy,  dating  from  a.d.  670. 
In  fact,  in  however  crude  a  state  the  Inventory  may  be,  we 
have,  in  a  shape  easy  to  consult,  brief  notes  of  remarkable 
mosaics  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  buildings  ranging 
from  Agra  to  Lisbon,  from  Carthage  to  Kief.  The  scope  of 
the  Inventory  in  respect  of  stained  and  painted  glass  is  not 
less  comprehensive.  The  Inventory  is  fairly  entitled  to  be 
called  universal,  and  the  value  of  the  work  as  commenced 
must  increase  as  long  as  the  idea  is  entertained  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  of  adding  to  it  and  revising  it  from 
time  to  time.  The  work  of  revisioa  will  naturally  necessitate 
close  attention  and  careful  supenrision.  Still,  the  nearer  the 
Inventory  is  broaght  to  a  conplete  form,  the  more  beholdeQ 
viU  the  oonntiy  to%  to  '^My  Lords"  for  haTing profocatod in  a 


dauntless  way  an  almost  appalling  task.  To  make  a  start  wa 
naturally  the  most  difficult  stage  in  tha  compilation  of  tbt 
Inventory.  But  the  first  plunge  has  been  well  taken,  and  My 
LiOrda  have  a  clear  course  to  steer  in  regard  to  their  faton 
editions  of  the  Inventory. 

The  second  part  of  the  Inventory  ia  devoted  to  goldsmitW 
work,  enamels,  and  ivories.    This  part  was  published  in  1871 
Tho  same  method  of  compilation  as  obtained   io  respect  if 
mosaics  has  been  a'dopted  in  this  section.     We  have  records  cf 
treasures  which  to  many  travellers  are  unknown,  or  which,  a 
least,  have  been  unheeded.     Who,  except  the  few   diiigeit 
students  of  such  treasures,  are  acquainted  with  the  Tarioos  is> 
liquaries,  crucifixes,  and  other  ecclesiastical  adornments  whiek 
abound  in  the  Treasury  at  Quedlinbnrg,  in  Prasaia?    Thi 
*^  Universal  Art  Inventory  "  contains  a  Buocesaion  of  eatria 
about  these  objects,  apparently  more  nnmerooa  than  the  msf- 
nificent  collection  of  historical  relics—works  of  the  goldsaitk 
and  enameller—in  the  Biblloth6que  Nationale  at  Paris.    Tbsa 
we  find  more  than  half  a  page  devoted  to  the  collection  d 
Prince  HohenzoUern  at  Sigmaringen,  in  Wurtembarg,  to  mj 
nothing  of  descriptions  of   sumptuous  works   at  Namur,  it 
Munich  (the  Rich  Chapel),  at  Milan  (the  Duomo],  at  LisboB,is 
the  Palace  of  the  Necessidades.    In  truth,  the  more  one  dip 
into  the  pages  of  this  '*  Universal  Art  Inventory,**  the  man 
satisfied  one  becomes  of  the  inexhaustibleness  of  the  stody  cf 
art  history  as  substantially  exemplified  all  over  Ihe  Contioeat 
One  is  tempted  to  linger  over  the  terse  descriptions  of  individssl 
objects  which  may  have  formed  the  points  dappuij  so  to  spesk, 
of  one  or  other  of  our  tours  abroad,  such,  for  instance,  as  tks 
delicate  works  of  Wenzei  Jamintzer,  a  German  Cellini,  whoss 
capo  d' opera  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  the  banker,  Merkd, 
at  Nuremburg.    So  elegant  and  finished  were  the  worka  ot  ttus 
goldsmith,  that  beaten  and  chased  silver  cnpa  of  hia  making 
have  been  held  by  many  to  be  genuine  worka  of  the  better- 
known  Cellini.    A  fair  though  small  specimen  of  this  sit 
workman's  work  is  in  the  Kensington  Musenm.     Bat  we  mut 
not  diverge  from  the  main  consideration  before  na. 

Part  8  of  the  <'  Universal  Art  Inventory  "  is  to  be  doToted  to 
iron  and  other  metal  works ;  Part  4  to  woodwork  and  acalptom. 
The  last  two  parts  are  announced  as  boing  in  the  press.  Wbea 
these  are  issued  the  whole  volume  will  form  a  good  foandatka 
for  the  subsequent  complete  Inventory.  To  avoid  the  chargt 
of  publishing  incomplete  for  complete  work,  the  first  issue  of 
the  "  Universal  Art  Inventory  "  is  prudently  marked  **  nndst 
revision."  In  this  state  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
being  circulated  among  varions  foreign  Governments,  in  aooord- 
ance  with  Sir  Henry  Cole  s  suggestion  of  186i.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  at  home  in  the  way  of 
completing  the  British  portion  of  this  **  Universal  Art  Inven- 
tory "—a  fact  which  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Cooncil 
have  duly  recognized  by  appending  to  the  metal  work  aeotioa 
a  list  of  gold  and  silver  plate  belonging  to  the  nniveraities  and 
other  corporate  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  concluding  this  cursory  review  of  a  valuable  piece  of  work, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  variation  in  price  at  which  the  parts  of 
the  Inventory  are  published.  As  the  title-page  tella  as,  tks 
work  is  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  art  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  for  the  South  Kensiagton  Mnseam.  It  ia  aa 
official  publication,  not  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  direetneeia- 
niary  profit.  It  is  a  national  work  for  national  use.  wby  is 
it,  then,  that  the  Stationery  Office  sells  the  first  part  of  the 
Inventory,  consisting  of  150  pages,  at  2s.  6d.  a  copy,  wheiaai 
the  second  part,  consisting  of  197  pages,  is  published  at  foar 
times  the  pnce  of  the  first  part—vis.,  10s.  a  copy  ?  ThisoAdal 
publication  is  not  a  speculation.  If  the  cost  of  prodaction  wa 
to  regulate  the  charge  to  the  public  in  these  oases  of  offldil 
publications,  the  prices  of  the  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Sarv^, 
of  the  modem  Doomsday  Book,  and  almost  all  Parliamentaiy 
prooeedings  would  be  prohibitive.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  Iha 
country  that  uniform  public  doonmants  should,  as  nearly  aa  pos- 
sible, be  pnrchaseable  at  nniform  prices.  The  Treaanry  and 
the  Stationery  Office  should  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
public  interest.  The  matter  is  well  worthy  of  being  iaqaiiad 
into  by  the  new  Controller  of  the  Stationery  Office.  ]« ranoa 
has  adopted  a  uniform  price  for  the  parts  of  its  ^*  Inventaiia 
G^n6ra],"  and  there  can  ne  no  reason  why  England  cannot  do 
the  same  for  the  '*  Universal  Art  Inventory." 
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THE  SUN'S  PHOTOSPHEEE. 


L.  3xmm*ti  hu  jott  ma'le  a  coanonnieatioD  to  the  Pranoh 
wdem;  or  Science*,  which  will  be  Teoeived  with  intereat, 
S  only  by  Btadenti  ef  solar  phyiici,  bat  by  all  who  follow 
a  Tarioua  triumphB  acbieTed  by  modsra  Miieatifio  msthodt. 
«eemB  a  piradoi  that  diwioferiea  oan  b«  made  depending 
the  appearance  of  the  inn'i  garface  b;  obferfationa  in 
■ich  the  eye  applied  to  the  tsleacope  ii  powerleM;  bntthii 
the  Blatument  made  by  Di.  JaneaeD  himeelf,  and  there  U 
tie  doubt  that  he  bae  proved  hi*  point. 
'Beforp  we  come  to  the  diicavery  itaelf  let  HI  aaj  a  little 
Boerning  Dr.  Jansaeo'a  recint  endearoara.  Among  the 
K  large  teleatnpea  which  now  form  a  part  of  the  equip' 

ant  of  the   new  phjiioal  obaeiratory  raceotly  eatabliabed 

w  the  French  Q-overnment  at  Mendon,  in  the  groandi  of  '  all  neaily 
.e  princely  Cbateaa,  there  i«  one  to  which  Dr.  Jansuii  ,  which  ii 
U  naentl^almaatexoluiiTely  coaEned  hia 
photoheliograph  giving  images  of  the 


mpared  with  which  the  pictnrea  obMuaed  by  the 
w  photoholiogtapb 


ptodaced  at   Moadon  of  fifteen   ioohes  diamete^  thowing 
detaiU  on  the  Ban'i  anrfaoe  of  len  than  one  second  of  arc. 

80  rnoch  for  the  modni  operandi.  Now  for  the  branch  of 
•olai  work  which  baa  been  advanced. 

It  ia  more  than  GFtaen  yean  ago  eince  the  qneation  of  th« 
minDte  Btmoture  of  the  lolar  photoiphere  wag  one  of  tha 
qneftioQi  of  the  day.  The  BO-called  "  mottli^ng  "  had  long 
been  obaerred.  The  keen-eyed  Dawes  bad  pointed  oat  tba 
thatch-like  formation  of  the  penunbra  of  spots,  when  oita 
day  Mr.  Nasmyth  announoed  the  diacoverj  that  the  whole 
■an  was  covered  with  objecta  reaembling  willow  I savea,  mort 
strangely  and  effectively  interiaoed.  I  ben  qaoto  ftoni  Sir 
John  Herecbel.' 

"Accoiding  to  hie  ohseivationa,   made  with  a  very  fine 

teleaoope  of  hi*  own  making,  the  bright  larfaoe  of  the  lan 

oonsiata  of  separate,  insulated,  individual  objects  or  thingf, 

"  '  Lactly  ofonaoertaio  definite  aiae  and  shape, 

-      -  ,  ..u.^o  ..  .......  like  that  of  a  willor  leaf,  aa  he  deaoribea 

attention.    It  U    thsm,  than  anything  elae.    These  leavei  or  acales 
1  on  an  enormoaa  'arranged  in  any  order  (as  those  on  a  bntterfly's  wi 


hat  lie  oroaaing  one  another  in  all  directions,  like  what  an 
called  spills  in  tbs  game  of  apiltkini;  except  at  the  bordon 
of  a  spot,  where  they  point  lor  the  most  part  inwards,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  spot,  presenting  much  the  sort  of 
appearance  that  the  amafl  leaves  of  some  watei-plants  or 
esaweeds  do  at  the  edge  of  a  deep  bole  or  clear  water.  Th« 
ezoeedingly  definite  shape  of  these  objects ;  their  eiaot 
similarity  one  to  another ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  lie 
and  athwart  each  other  (except  when  tbey  form  a  sort 


«te — com] 

I  speak,  pigmies,  while  the 
srfection  of  tbe  image  and  the  photographic  proceasea 
nployed  are  so  eiquisite,  that  the  fineit  mottling  on  the 
in  a  surface  cannot  be  overlooked  by  these  even  who  are 
(Ofoaadly  ignorant  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  it. 

This  perFectioa  and  sise  of  image  have  beea  obtained  by 
tr.  Janssen  by  combining  ill  that  ia  best  in  the  principli^s 

tiliaed  in  one  direction  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  and  in  the  other , 

J  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  In  the  Kew  photoheliraraph,  which  ■  of  bridge  across  a  spot,  in  which  case  they  soom  to  affect  a 
M  done  such  noble  work  in  its  day  that  it  will  be  regarded  |  common  direction,  that,  namely,  of  the  bridge  itself),  alt 
dth  tbe  utmoit  veneration  in  the  futnre.  we  have  first  a  tbaae  characters  seem  quite  Mpngnaot  to  the  notion  of  thaii; 
mall  object-glaa»  corrected  after  the  manner  of  photo-  i>eiDg  of  a  vaporous,  a  cloudy,  ot  of  a  fluid  nature.  No. 
ikphio  lenses,  so  as  to  make  the  socallad  aclinic  and  the  thing  remains  but  to  consider  them  as  separate  and  indepen- 
Uiul  raye  ooinoide,  and  then  the  image  formed  by  this  lens  ,lent  sheets,  flakes,  or  scales,  having  some  sort  of  solidity. 
I  enlarged  by  a  secondary  magnifier  constructed,  thoagh  |  inJ  theae  flakes,  be  they  what  they  may,  and  whateTer 
«Thaps  not  too  accurately,  so  aa  to  make  the  actinic  and  ^ay  be  said  about  tbe  dashing  of  meteoric  stones  into  the 
ianal  rays  anite  in  a  seoond  image  on  a  prepared  plate,  ^nn's  atmosphere,  &o.,  are  evidently  the  immediate  sourcM 
Ir.  Sutherfurd's  beautifal  pbotographs  of  the  sua  were  uf  the  aolat  light  and  heat,  by  whatever  mechanism 
ibtainsd  in  a  eomewbat  different  manner.     In  his  objeot-  '     '  '  ... 


,_  »  he  discarded  the  Tisaal  rays  altogether,  and  brought 
inly  the  blae  rays  to  a  focus  ;  but  whan  enlargements  were 
oada,  an  ordinary  photogiaphio  lens — that  ia.  one  in  which 
Jta  blue  and  yellow  rays  are  made  to  ooinoide — was  nsed. 

Dr.  Jaossea  uses  a  secondary  magnifier,  but  with  the 
taaiatance  of  M.  Pragmowaki  ho  has  taken  care  that  both  it 
tnd  the  object-glass  are  effective  only  ior  those  rays  which 
m  most  strongly  photographic.  Nor  ia  this  all;  be  has 
not  feared  largely  to  increase  theapertursa  and  focal  length, 
to  that  the  total  length  of  the  Kew  inatmment  ia  leas  than 
joa-third  of  that  in  operation  in  Paris- 

The  largely -increased  aperture  which  Dr.   Janswn   has 

S'ven  to  his  inarumeot  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  In 
a  early  days  of  solar  photography  the  aperture  used  was 
■mall,  in  order  to  prevent  over-exposure.  It  was  soon  found 
that  this  small  aperture,  aa  was  to  be  expected,  produced 
poor  images  in  consequence  of  tbe  diffraction  effects  brought 
■bout  by  iL  It  then  became  a  question  of  increasing  the 
kpartUTe  while  the  exposure  was  reduced,  and  many  forms 
of  instantaneous  shattere  have  been  saggeeted  with  this  end 
in  view.  With  these,  if  a  spring  be  uaed,  tha  narrow  slit-f 
which  Sashes  across  the  beam  to  pay  the  light  ont  into  the 
plate  chaugea  its  velocity  during  ita  passage  as  the  tension 
of  the  spring  changes.  Of  this  again  Dr.  Janssen  has  not 
been  nnmindful,  and  be  has  invented  a  contrivance  in 
which  the  velocity  is  constant  daring  the  whole  length  of 
nn  of  the  shutter. 

By  these  varioas  arrangements  the  plates  hare  now  been 


da*  (o  s  iiull  okjHt-f  tu*.    [  bin  taanl  thi 
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whatever  prooesaes  they  may  be  enabled  to  develop, 
it  were  elaborate  these  elements  from  the  boaom  of  the  non- 
luminous  fluid  in  which  they  appear  to  float.  Looked  at  in 
this  point  of  view,  we  cannot  refuse  to  regard  them  aa 
organisms  of  some  pecaliar  and  amasing  kind  .  .  ,  ." 
Here,  then,  was  a  diacovery  with  a  veaseaDce!  and 
ibeolate  endorsement  from  the  man  above  all  others  who 
had  a  right  to  express  an  opinion.  Nevertheleaa,  the 
organisms  bave  since  diaappeared,  and  the  work  of  many 
careful  observers  has  established  that  tbe  mottliug  on  the 
inn's  sarfsca  is  due  to  dome-like  masses,  and  that  the 
''thatch"  of  tbe  penumbra  iadue  to  these  dome-like  massea 
being  drawn,  either  directly  or  in  the  manner  of  a  eyclone, 
U)wards  the  centre  of  tbe  spot.  In  fact  the  "  pores  "  in  tbe 
interval  between  the  domes  are  so  many  small  spots,  while 
the  faculM  are  the  higher  levels  of  the  cloudy  surface.  The 
Tact  that  faculn  are  so  much  better  seeo  near  tbe  Hnb 
proves  that  tbe  abaorbtion  ol  the  solar  atmospbete  rapidity 
changes  between  tbe  levels  reached  by  the  nppei  facnla  ana 

These  masses  are  in  all  probability  due  to  a  npid  in- 
crease of  pressure  in  the  portion  of  tbe  solar  atmospbera 
i>oonpied  by  the  photcaphate ;  we  know,  or  think  we  know, 
that  they  are  not  dne  to  redaction  of  temperature. 

Thus  mnch  preaamed,  we  now  come  to  Dr.  Janaaen's  di^- 
co«ry. 

An  attentive  examination  of  hia  photographs  shows  that 
the  surface  of  the  photosphere  baa  not  a  oonstilntion  uni- 
form in  all  its  parts,  but  that  it  is  divided  into  a  aeriea  of 
figures  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  and  presenting 
a  peonliar  constitution.  These  figures  have  contours  mon 
or  less  rounded,  often  vary  notilinear,  and  generally 
tasembling  polygona.    The  dimenaiou  of  theae  figures  an 
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